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NICARAGUA. 


NICjEA  or  nice  :    The  founding  of  the 

city. —  Xicsea,  or  Kice,  in  Bithyuia,  was  founded 
by  Antigonus,  one  of  tlie  successors  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  received  originally  the  name 
Antigonea.  Lysiraachus  changed  the  name  to 
Nicsea,  in  honor  of  his  wife. 

Capture  by  the  Goths.  See  Goths:  A.  D. 
258-267. 

A.  D.  325. — The  First  Council. — "Constan- 
tine  .  .  .  determined  to  lay  the  question  of 
Arianism  [see  Arianism]  before  an  (Ecumenical 
council.  .  .  .  The  council  met  [A.  D.  325]  at 
Niccea  —  the  '  City  of  Victory ' —  in  Bithynia,  close 
to  the  Ascanian  Lake,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  iSTicomedia,  ...  It  was  an  Eastern  coun- 
cil, and,  like  the  Eastern  councils,  was  held  within 
a  measurable  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. ...  Of  the  318  bishops  .  .  .  who  sub- 
scribed its  decrees,  only  eight  came  from  the 
West,  and  the  language  in  which  the  Creed  was 
composed  was  Greek,  which  scarcely  admitted  of 
a  Latin  rendering.  The  words  of  the  Creed  are 
even  now  recited  by  the  Russian  Emperor  at  his 
coronation.  Its  character,  then,  is  strictly  Ori- 
ental. ...  Of  the  318  members  of  the  Council, 
we  are  told  by  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  historian, 
that  23  espoused  the  cause  of  Arias,  though  other 
writers  regard  the  minority  as  still  less,  some  ti.x- 
ing  it  at  17,  others  at  15,  others  as  low  as 
13.  But  of  those  318  the  first  place  in  rank, 
though  not  the  first  in  mental  power  and  energy 
of  character,  was  accorded  to  the  aged  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  He  was  the  representative  of  the 
most  intellectual  diocese  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  alone,  of  all  the  bishops,  was  named  'Papa,' 
or  'Pope.'  The  'Pope  of  Rome'  was  a  phrase 
which  had  not  j'et  emerged  in  histor}' ;  but '  Pope 
of  Alexandria '  was  a  well-known  title  of  dig- 
nity."— R.  W.  Bush,  St.  Athanasiiis,  ch.  6. 

Also  ix  :  A.  P.  Stanley,  Leets.  on  the  Hist,  af 
the  Ensteni  Church,  hrl.  3-5. 

A.  D.  1080. — Acquired  by  the  Turks. — The 
capital  of  the  Sultan  of  Roum.  See  Turks  (The 
Seuuk);  a.  D.  1073-1()!)2. 

A.  D.  1096-1097. —  Defeat  and  slaughter  of 
the  First  Crusaders.  —  Recovery  from  the 
Turks.     See  Cri-sades:  A,  I).  1006-1099. 

A.  D.  1204-1261. — Capital  of  the  Greek  Em- 
pire.    See  Greek  Empire  of  >ric.i-;A. 

A.  D.  1330.  —  Capture  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  See  Turks  (Ottoman);  A.  D.  1326- 
1359. 

A.  D.  1402.  —  Sacked  by  Timour.     See  Ti- 

MOVR 

NICARAGUA  :  The  Name.  —  Nicaragua 
was  originally  the  name  of  a  native  chief  who 
ruled  in  the  region  on  the  Lake  when  it  was  first 
penetrated  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Gil  Gonzalez, 
in  1523.  "Upon  the  return  of  Gil  Gonzalez,  the 
name  Nicaragua  became  famous.and  besides  being 
applied  to  the  cacique  and  his  town,  was  gradually 
given  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  the 
lake." —  II.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific 
Stoles,  t:  1,  i).  -iSd,  foot-note. 

A.  D.  1502. —  Coasted  by  Columbus.  See 
America:  A.  D.  1498-1505. 

A.  D.  1821-1871. — Independence  of  Spain. — 
Brief  annexation  to  Mexico, — Attempted  fed- 
erations and  their  failure.  See  Cen tr.^l  Amer- 
ica: A.  I).  1821-1871. 

A.  D.  1850.— The  Clayton-Bulvyer  Treaty. 
— Joint  protectorate  of  the  United  States  and 


Great  Britain  over  the  proposed  inter-oceanic 
canal. — "  The  acquisition  of  California  in  3Iay, 
1848,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  and 
the  vast  rush  of  population,  which  followed 
almost  immediately  on  the  development  of  the 
gold  mines,  to  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
made  the  opening  of  interoceanic  communication 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  the  United 
States.  In  December,  18-16,  had  been  ratified  a 
treaty  with  New  Granada  (which  in  1862  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Colombia)  by  which  a  right" 
of  transit  over  the  isthmus  of  Panama  was  given 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  free  transit  over 
the  isthmus  '  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea ' 
guaranteed  by  both  of  the  contracting  powers. 
Under  the  shelter  of  this  treaty  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company,  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  supplied  by  capital  from  the 
L'nited  States,  was  organized  in  1850  and  put  in 
operation  in  1855.  In  1819,  before,  therefore, 
tliis  company  had  taken  shape,  the  United 
States  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  for 
the  opening  of  a  ship-canal  from  Greytown  (San 
.luan),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
by  way  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  Greytown, 
however,  was  then  virtual! j'  occupied  liy  British 
settlers,  mostly  from  Jamaica,  and  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
eastern  terminus  of  such  a  canal  was  concerned, 
was  held,  so  it  was  maintained  by  Great  Britain, 
by  the  Jlosquito  Indians,  over  whom  Great 
Britain  claimed  to  exercise  a  protectorate.  That 
the  Mosquito  Indians  had  no  such  settled  terri- 
torial site;  that,  if  they  had,  Great  Britain  had 
no  sucli  protectorate  or  sovereignty  over  them  as 
authorized  her  to  exercise  dominion  over  their 
soil,  even  if  they  had  any,  are  positions  which 
.  .  .  the  L^nited  States  has  repeatedly  affirmed. 
But  the  fact  that  the  pretension  was  set  up  by 
Great  Britain,  and  that,  though  it  were  baseless, 
any  attempt  to  force  a  canal  through  the  Mos- 
quito country  might  precipitate  a  war,  induced 
Mr.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Taylor,  to  ask  through  Sir 
H.  L.  Bulwer,  British  minister  at  AVashington, 
the  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell  (Lord 
Palmerston  being  then  foreign  secretar}')  to 
withdraw  the  British  pretensions  to  the  coast  so 
as  to  permit  the  construction  of  the  canal  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Nicaragua.  This  the  British  Government  de- 
clined to  do,  but  agreed  to  enter  into  a  treat_y  for 
a  joint  protectorate  over  the  proposed  canal." 
This  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Washington 
April  19,  1850,  and  of  which  the  ratifications 
were  exchanged  on  the  4th  of  July  following,  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty.  Its  language  in  the  first  article  is  that 
"the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain  hereby  declare  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for 
itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship- 
canal  ;  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or 
maintain  any  fortifications  conunanding  the 
same,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or 
fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 
quito coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America ;  nor 
will  either  make  use  of  any  protection  which 
either  affords,  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance 
which  either  has  or  may  have  to  or  with  any 
state  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or 
maintaining  any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occu- 
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pyiog.  fortifying,  or  coloniziiii;  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Kim.  tlio  Mosquito  mast,  or  any  part  of  Contrai 
AiiK-rica.  or  of  as-suiiiiiit;  or  cxiriisiiig  ili)iiiinioti 
ovtr  tlir  saiiic;  imr  will  llir  liiitcd  Slates  or 
(irnit  liritain  talie  advaiitaK'f  of  any  iiitiinacy. 
or  uw  any  alliaiicp.  conni'Hion,  or  inlluiMuc  liiat 
ritlicr  may  possj-ss.  witli  any  Slate  or  Govern 
Mient  tlin)iii:li  wlios*-  territory  tliesaid  eanai  may 
pass,  for  tlu'  purpose  of  a(c|uiriii);  or  lioldin;,', 
dinrlly  or  imlireelly.  for  tlie  cili/.ins  iir  sulijecls 
of  tlie  one.  any  rii,'lils  oradvaiilaKes  in  regard  lo 
eonimerie  or  navi);alioii  lliroui;li  llic  said  lanal 
wImcIi  sliall  not  lie  olTereii  on  llie  sanu'  terms  lo 
tlie  eitizens  or  subjects  of  tlie  oilier."  Since  the 
execution  of  this  Irealy  lliere  have  lieen  repeated 
controversies  lielween"  llie  two  Eovernnunis  re 
snecting  the  interpretation  of  ils  principal 
clauses.  Great  Itrilaiii  liavinir  niainlaimd  lur 
dominion  over  the  Iteli/.e,  or  lJrili>li  Honduras,  it 
has  la-en  claimed  liy  the  Tnileil  Slates  that  the 
treaty  is  void,  or  has  U'Coine  voidable  at  the 
optidn  of  llie  Inileil  States,  on  llie  grounds  (in 
the  language  of  a  dispaleh  from  Mr.  Freliiig- 
huy.sen.  S«'crelary  of  Stale,  dated  July  1»,  l^m) 
•"lirst.  that  the  coiisideralion  of  the  treaty  hav- 
ing faileil.  its  object  never  having  been  accom- 
plished, the  rnited  Stales  did  not  receive  that 
for  wliirli  they  covenanted;  and.  second,  that 
(ireal  llhlain  has  persisleiitly  violated  her  agree- 
ment not  lo  colonize  the  Central  American  coast. " 
— F.  Wharton,  Diijent  of  the  Iiilenuitional  Imw 
of  the  r.  S.,  ch.  8,  itet.  150/  (c.  2). 

.\I.80IN:  Tretitien  nml  O/nreiitioii*  lieliceen  the 
i:  S.  ,n„l..lf„r  l';ir,iH(,il.  </lHS<»).  /'.  440. 

A.  D.  1855-1860. — The  invasion  of  Walker 
and  his  Filibusters. —  "lis  geographical  sitiia- 
lioii  gave  .  .  .  importance  lo  Nicaragua.  It 
coiilaiiis  a  great  lake,  which  is  approached  from 
the  Allanlicby  the  river  San.luan:  and  from  the 
west  end  of  the  lake  there  arc  only  'JO  miles  to 
the  coast  of  the  I'acitic.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Cortes  there  have  been  i)roje(ls  for  connecting 
the  two  oceans  lliroiigh  Ihe  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
.  .  .  Ileiiie  Nicaragua  has  always  been  thought 
of  great  importance  to  the  I'niled  .Stales.  The 
political  struggles  of  Ihe  stale,  ever  since  Ihe 
failure  of  Ihe  confeileration,  had  sunk  into  a 
|H'tty  rivalry  between  Ihe  two  townsof  Leon  and 
Granada.  Leon  enjoys  the  distinclion  of  being 
the  lirst  important  town  in  Central  America  to 
raise  the  cry  of  indepeiuleiice  in  ISl."!,  and  it  had 
always  maintained  ihe  liliend  chaiacler  which 
this  disi-losed.  Caslelloii,  the  leader  of  Ihe 
Hadical  jiarty.  of  which  Leon  was  Ihe  seat, 
called  in  to  help  him  an  American  name<l  Wil- 
liam Walker.  Walker,  who  was  born  in  1824, 
WHS  u  young  roving  American  who  had  gone 
during  ihe  gohl  rush  of  IMO  lo  California,  and 
Iweoine  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  San  Krancisco. 
In  Ihiise  days  it  was  supposeil  in  the  I'nitcd 
Slates  that  Ihe  t^me  for  engulling  Ihe  whole  (jf 
Spanish  America  had  come.  Lopez  had  already 
made  his  descent  on  Cuba;  and  Walker.  iii.Iuly. 
I8.');j,  had  organizeil  a  band  of  lilil)nslers  for  the 
coiU|iiest  of  Sonora,  and  the  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  had  been  left  lo  Mi'Xieo  by  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  This  wild  "e.xpe- 
ilitioii  .  .  .  was  a  total  failure;  but  when  Walker 
came  back  lo  his  newspapers  after  an  absjiice  of 
seven  months,  he  found  himself  a  hero.  His 
fame,  ns  we  see,  had  reached  Central  America; 
and  he  at  once  accepted  Castellon's  oiler.  In 
18.15,  having  collected  a  band  of  70  adventurers 


in  California,  he  landed  in  the  country,  cajitured 
the  lownof  (iraiiada,  and,  aided  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  American  consul,  procured  his  own  ap- 
pointment as  General  in-Chief  of  the  Nicaraguan 
army.  Walker  was  now  master  of  the  place: 
and  his  own  provisional  President.  Kivas.  having 
luriied  against  him,  he  displaced  him.  and  in 
1S,J0  became  President  himself.  He  remained 
master  of  Nicanigua  for  nearly  two  years,  levy 
ing  arbitrary  customs  on  the  Irallic  of  Ihe  lake, 
and  forming  plans  for  a  great  military  ;^tale  to 
be  erccletl  on  the  ruins  of  Spanish  America. 
One  of  Walker's  lirst  objects  was  to  seize  the 
famous  gold-mines  of  Chontah'S,  an<l  the  sudden 
discovery  thai  Ihe  entire  sierra  of  America  is  a 
gold-beaVing  region  had  a  good  deal  to  do  w  ith 
his  e.Mraordinary  cnlerprise.  Having  assured 
himself  of  Ihe  wealth  of  the  country,  he  now  re- 
solved to  keep  it  for  himself,  and  this  proved  in 
the  end  lo  be  his  ruin.  The  slatesmen  of  the 
United  Stales,  who  had  at  first  supposed  that  he 
would  cede  lliem  the  territory,  now  withdrew 
their  support  from  him:  Ihe  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  rose  in  arms  against  him,  and 
Walker  was  obliged  to  capilulat<'.  with  Ihe  re- 
mains of  his  tilibustering  jiarly.  at  Kivas  in  1H.)7. 
Walker,  still  claiming  to  be  President  of  Nicara- 
gua, went  lo  New  Orleans,  where  he  collected  a 
second  band  of  tilibuslers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
he  again  landeil  near  Ihe  San  .Juan  river  towards 
Hie  end  of  the  year:  this  lime  he  was  arrested 
and  sent  back  iKime  by  the  American  commodore. 
His  third  and  last  expedition,  in  IHOO,  was  di- 
rected against  Honduras,  where  he  hoped  to 
meet  with  a  good  reception  at  the  hands  of  Ihe 
Liberal  parly.  Instead  of  this  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  of  Guardiola.  by  whom  he 
was  tried  as  a  pirate  and  shot,  Sepleniber  12, 
I8(i0." — E.  J.  Payne.  Jfint.  of  Kiiropniii  Colonun, 
ch.  21,  scH.S. — "Though  he  never  evinced  much 
military  or  oilier  capacity.  Walker,  so  long  as 
he  acted  under  color  of  authority  fnmi  the  chiefs 
of  Ihe  faction  he  patronized,  was  generally  suc- 
cessful against  the  jiitiful  rabble  styled  .soldiers 
by  whom  his  progress  was  nsistcd.  .  .  .  But  his 
very  successes  proved  the  ruin  of  the  faction  to 
which  he  had  attached  himself,  by  exciting  the 
natural  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  natives  who 
mainly  composed  it;  and  his  assumption  ...  of 
the  title  of  President  of  Nicaragua.  spee(lily  fol- 
lowed by  a  decree  ret'stablishiug  Slavery  in  that 
country,  exjiosed  his  jiurpo.se  and  insured  his 
downfall.  As  if  madly  bent  on  ruin,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  confiscate  the  steamboats  and  other 
property  of  the  Nicaragua  Transit  Company, 
thereby  arresting  all  American  travel  lo  and 
from  California  through  that  country,  and  cut- 
ting himself  off  from  all  hope  of  furlher  re- 
cruiting his  forces  from  the  throngs  of  sanguine 
or  of  batlled  gold-seekers,  w  ho  might  otherwise 
have  been  attracted  to  his  standard.  Vet  he 
mainlaini-d  the  unequal  contest  for  about  two 
years." — H.  Greeley,  The  Ameriatn  Conjtict,  v.  1, 
(•/(.  19. 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Jliat.  of  tlie  Pacific 
States,  V.  3,  ck.  16-17.— J.  J.  Roche,  The  Story  of 
the  Filili'istem.  ch.  5-18. 

NICE  (NICiEA),  Asia  Minor,     See  Nic^a. 

NICE  (NIZZAi,  France:  A.  D.  1388.— Ac- 
quisition by  the  House  of  Savoy.  See  Savoy: 
11-15TU  Centukiks. 
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A.  D.  1542. — Siege  by  French  and  Turks. — 
Capture  of  the  town.— Successful  resistance 
of  the  citadel.     See  Fhaxck  :  A.  D.  ir)32-irj47. 

A.  D.  1792. — Annexation  to  the  French  Re- 
public. See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (September 
— Dkcember). 

A.  D.  i860. — Cession  to  France.  See  Italy: 
A.  1).  1H,V.)-1861. 

NICEPHORUS   I.,  Emperor   in   the    East 

(Byzantine  or  Greek),   A.   D.   802-811 Ni- 

cephorus  II.,  Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzantine 
or  Greek),  96:3-'.i(J9 Nicephorus  III.,  Em- 
peror in  the  East  (Byzantine  or  Greek),  1078- 
1081. 

NICHOLAS,  Czar  of  Russia,  A.  D.  182.5- 
IS.-).-) Nicholas  I.,  Pope,  858-867 Nicho- 
las   II.,    Pope,    1058-10()1 Nicholas    III., 

Pope,  1277-128(1 Nicholas  IV.,  Pope,  1288- 

12!t2 Nicholas    V.,    Pope,     1447-145.J 

Nicholas  Swendson,  King  of  Denmark,  1103- 
1134. 

NICIAS  (NIKIAS),  and  the  Siege  of  Syra- 
cuse.    See  Syracuse:  B.  C.  4ir)-413. 

NICIAS  (NIKIAS),  The  Peace  of.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  424-421. 

NICOLET,  Jean,  Explorations  of.  See 
('an.\da:  a.  T>.  1634-1673. 

NICOMEDIA  :  A.  D.  258.— Capture  by  the 
Goths.     See  Goths:  A.  D.  258-267. 

A.  D.  292-305. — The  court  of  Diocletian. — 

"To  rival  the  majesty  of  Koine  was  the  ambition 
...  of  Diocletian,  who  employed  his  leisure, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  east,  in  the  embellishment 
of  Nicomedia,  a  city  placed  on  the  verge  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  almost  at  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates.  By  the 
taste  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  Nicomedia  acquired,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  a  degree  of  magnificence  which  miglit 
appear  to  have  required  the  labour  of  ages,  and 
became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  in  extent  or  populousness.  .  .  .  Till 
Diocletian,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign, 
celebrated  his  Roman  triumph,  it  is  extremel.v 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  visited  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire." — E.  Gibbon,  Dedine  and 
Fall  of  till'  llomaii  Empire,  c/i.  13. — Se(>  Ro^rE; 
A.  1),' 284-305. 

A.  D.  1326. —  Capture  by  the  Turks. —  See 
Turks  (Ottoman)  :   A.  D.  1326-1359. 

NICOPOLIS. — Augustus  gave  this  name  to 
a  city  which  he  founded,  B.  C.  31,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  victory  at  Actium,  on  the  site  of 
the  camp  which  his  army  occupied.  —  C.  Meri- 
vale.  Hist,  nf  tin:  Noiikiiis.  eh.  28. 


NICOPOLIS,  Armenia,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  66). 

— ^riie  decisive  battle  in  whicli  Pompeius  defeated 
Jlithridates  and  ended  the  long  Mithridatic  wars 
was  fought,  B.  C.  66,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  at  a 
place  near  which  Pompeius  founded  a  city  called 
Nicopolis,  the  site  of  which  is  uncertain. — G. 
Long,  Deeliiie  iif  Ike  Ruinna  Repi/Mie,  e.  3,  <•//.  8. 
Battle  of(B.'C.  48).    See  Home:  B.  C.  47-46. 

NICOPOLIS,  Bulgaria,  Battle  of  (A.  D. 
1396).  See  Turks  (The  Ottom.\n):  A.  D.  1389 
-1403. 

NICOSIA  :  Taken  and  sacked  by  the  Turks 

(1570)-      ScrTruivS:    .\..  1).  1566-1571. 


NIEUPORT,  Battle  of  (1600).   See  Nether- 
i.A.NDs:    A.  D.  1594-1609. 

NIGER  COMPANY,  The  Royal.     See  Af- 
rica:   A.  D.  1884-1891. 

NIHILISM.— NIHILISTS.—  "  In  Tikomi- 
rov's  work  on  Russia  seven  or  eight  pages  arc 
devoted  to  the  severe  condemnation  of  the  use  of 
the  expressions  'nihilism 'and  'nihilist.'  Never- 
theless .  .  .  they  are  employed  universally,  and 
all  the  world  understands  what  is  meant  by  them 
inanapproximate  and  relative  way.  .  .  .  Itwasa 
novelist  who  first  baptized  the  party  who  called 
themselves  at  that  time  'new  men."  It  was 
Ivan  Turguenief,  who  by  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  characters  in  his  celebrated  novel,  '  Fathers 
and  Sons,'  gave  the  young  generation  the  name 
of  nihilists.  But  it  was  not  of  his  coinage; 
Royer-Collard  first  stamped  it ;  Victor  Hugo  had 
already  said  that  the  negation  of  the  infinite  led 
directly  to  nihilism,  and  Joseph  Lemaistre  had 
spoken  of  the  nihilism,  more  or  less  sincere,  of 
the  contemporary  generations;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  author  of  '  Virgin  Soil '  to  bring  to 
light  and  make  famous  this  word,  which  after 
making  a  great  stir  in  his  own  couutr^'  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world.  The  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.  was  an  epoch  of  hard  oppression. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Decembrists  broke  out,  and  this  sudden  rev- 
elation of  the  revolutionary  spirit  steeled  the 
already  inflexible  soul  of  the  Czar.  Nicholas, 
although  fond  of  letters  and  an  assiduous  reader 
of  Homer,  was  disposed  to  tlirottle  his  enemies, 
and  would  not  have  hesitated  to  pluck  out  the 
brains  of  Russia;  he  was  very  near  suppressing 
all  the  universities  and  schools,  and  inaugurating 
a  voluntary  retrocession  to  Asiatic  barbarism. 
He  did  mutilate  and  reduce  the  instruction,  he 
suppressed  the  chair  of  European  political  laws, 
and  after  the  events  of  1848  in  France  he  seri- 
ously considered  the  idea  of  closing  his  frontiers 
with  a  cordon  of  troops  to  beat  back  foreign 
liberalism  like  the  cholera  or  the  plague.  .  .  . 
However,  it  was  under  his  sceptre,  under  his 
systematic  oppression,  that,  by  confession  of  the 
great  revolutionary  statesman  Herzen,  Russian 
thought  developed  as  never  before;  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  intelligence,  which  this  very 
statesman  calls  a  tragic  event,  was  accomplished, 
and  a  national  literature  was  brought  to  light 
and  began  to  flourish.  When  Alexander  II.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  when  the  bonds  of  despot- 
ism were  loosened  and  the  blockade  with  which 
Nicholas  vainly  tried  to  isolate  his  empire  was 
raised,  the  field  was  ready  for  the  intellectual 
and  political  strife.  .  .  .  Before  explaining  how 
nihilism  is  the  outcome  of  intelligence,  we  must 
understand  what  is  meant  by  intelligence  in 
Russia.  It  means  a  class  composed  of  all  those, 
of  whatever  profession  or  estate,  who  have  at 
heart  the  advancement  of  intellectual  life,  and 
contribute  in  every  way  toward  it.  It  may  bo 
said,  indeed,  that  such  a  class  is  to  lie  found  in 
every  country ;  but  there  is  this  dill'erence, — in 
other  countries  the  class  is  not  a  unit ;  there  are 
factions,  or  a  large  number  of  its  members  shun 
political  and  social  discussion  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  world  of  art,  wliile 
in  Russia  the  intelligence  means  a  comiiiou 
cause,  a  homogeneous  spirit,  subversive  and 
revolutionary  withal.  .  .  .  Whence  came  the 
revolutionary  element  in  Russia'?  From  the 
Occident,    from    France,     from     the     negative, 
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nmtirinlisl.  sriisimlist  pliilusopliy  of  tlio  Eucyclo- 
[lailiii,  iiiiporlicl  iiilo  Kussiii  by  {'alln'riiif  II. ; 
mill  laliT  fri)m  (icnimuy.  from  Kaiitisiu  iiml 
IIi-|L!i'liiiiiisiii,  iinliihi'd  liy' Hus.-^iaii  yoiilli  at  tlie 
(ftTiiian  uiiiViTsitii'S.  aiiil  wliiili  llu-y  diffused 
llinmi.'liiml  llifir  own  counliy  with  cliaractoristic 
Sclaviiiipi'tuositv.  Hv  •  I'liiv  liias.in  and  trail 
scciidciilal  icUalfsiii.  Iler/.iii  and  nakuniiic,  tlu' 
rirst  apostles  of  iiiliilisiii,  were  inspired.  IJut  llie 
ideas  broiiiilit  from  Europe  to  Hussia  soon  allied 
themselves  willi  un  indivreuous  or  jiossiblir'  an 
Orieiilal  elemenl;  namely,  a  sort  of  quictist 
fatalism,  wliieli  leads  to  the  darkest  and  most 
despairiiii;  pessimism.  On  the  whole,  nihilism 
is  rather  ii  pliilosophieal  conception  of  the  sum 
of  life  than  a  purely  democralie  and  revolutioii- 
urv  movement.  .  .".  Nihilism  had  no  [lolilical 
co'lor  ulHiut  it  al  llie  be^imiinj;.  During  the 
decade  between  IHOl)  and  1S70  the  youth  of 
Kussiii  was  .seized  with  a  sort  of  fev<r  for  nega- 
tion, a  lierce  anlipalhy  toward  everylliing  that 
wiis. —  authorities,  institutions,  customary  ideas, 
and  olilfashioned  dogmas.  In  Turguenief's 
novel.  'Fathers  and  tSons.' we  meet  with  IJa/.a- 
rof.  a  froward.  illniannered,  intolerable  fellow, 
who  represents  this  lype.  After  IsTl  the  echo 
of  the  Paris  Commune  and  emissaries  of  the  In- 
lematioiials  crossed  tli<-  frontier,  and  the  nihilists 
began  to  bestir  themselves,  to  meet  together 
dandestim-ly.  and  to  send  out  propagamla. 
.S.'ven  years"later  they  organized  an  era  of  terror, 
assassiiiation.  and  exidosions.  Thus  three  phases 
have  followed  upon  one  another.  —  thought. 
word,  and  deed. —  along  that  road  which  is  never 
so  long  as  it  looks,  the  road  that  leads  from  the 
word  to  the  act,  from  Utopia  to  crime.  And  yet 
nihilism  never  became  a  ])olitical  party  as  wc 
understand  the  term.  It  has  no  deliued  creed  or 
ollicial  programme.  The  fulness  of  its  despair 
embnices  all  negatives  ami  all  acule  revolution- 
ary forms.  Anarchists,  federalists,  cantoualisis, 
covenanters,  terrorists,  all  who  are  unanimous 
ill  a  desire  to  sweep  away  the  present  order,  are 
grouped  uniler  the  ensign  of  nihil." — E.  1'. 
Bazan,  IIiimoi,  ih  I'lo/ilf  mid  its  l.ittrature,  bk. 
2.  ch.  1-2.  —  "Out  of  Russia,  an  already  extended 
list  of  revolutionary  spirits  in  this  land  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  an<l  kept  curiosity  on  the 
alert.  We  call  them  Nihilists,  —  of  which  the 
I{us.sian  pronunciation  is  neegilist,  which,  how- 
ever, is  now  obsolete.  C'ontined  to  the  terrorist 
group  in  Europe,  the  number  of  these  persons  is 
certainly  very  small.  Perhaps,  as  is  thoughl  in 
liiissia,  there  are  500  in  all.  who  busy  themselves, 
even  if  reluctantly,  with  thoughts  of  resorting  to 
bombs  and  murderous  weapons  to  inspire  terror. 
IJut  it  is  not  exactly  this  group  that  is  meant 
when  we  speak  of  that  nihilistic  force  in  society 
which  extends  everywhere,  into  all  eiieles.  anil 
finds  support  and  strongholds  at  widely  spread 
points,  it  is  indeed  not  very  dilTerent  from 
what  elsewhere  in  Europe  is  regarded  as  culture, 
advanced  culture:  the  profound  scepticism  in 
regaril  to  our  existing  institutions  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  what  wecall  royal  prerogative,  church, 
marriage,  property."— Oeorg  Brandes.  Impreii- 
«■«;/«  <if  li'iHxi,!,  cli.  4. — ■•  The  genuine  Nihilism 
was  a  philosophical  and  literary  movement, 
which  nourished  in  the  first  decade  after  the 
Emanciimtion  of  the  Serfs,  that  istosav.  between 
l><tJOand  1870.  It  is  now  [lS8;i]  absolutely  ex- 
tinct, and  onlv  a  few  traces  are  left  of  it,  which 
arc  rapidly  disappearing.  .  .  .  Nihilism  was  a 


struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  intelligence 
from  every  kind  of  dependence,  and  it  ad 
vanced  side  by  side  with  that  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  from  serfdom.  The 
fundamental  iiriiiciple  of  Nihilism,  iiroperly  so- 
called,  was  absolute  individualism.  It  was  the 
neiration,  in  the  name  of  individual  liberty,  of 
all  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  individual 
bv  society,  by  family  life,  and  by  religion. 
Nihilism  was  a  i)assiouate  and  powerful  reaction, 
not  ai;ainst  jiolitical  despotism,  but  against  the 
moral  despotism  that  weighs  upon  the  i)rivate 
and  inner  life  of  the  individual.  But  it  must  be 
coiifes,sed  that  our  predecessoi-s.  at  least  in  the 
earlier  davs.  introduced  into  this  highly  pacific 
struggle  the  same  spirit  of  rebellion  and  almost 
the  same  fanaticism  that  characterises  the  present 
movement."  —  Stepniak,  Underground  liusnia, 
ill  trad. 

Also  IX:  The  same,  Tlie  Russian  Storm- Cloud. 
— L.  Tikhomirov,  Russin,  Political  and  Social, 
hk.  6-7  (r.  2).— E.  Noble,  The  Russian  Revolt.— 
A.  Eeroy-Beaulieu.  The  Empire  of  the  Tsars, 
pi.  \.l,k.  8. r/(.  4.— 8ee,  also,  Russia:  A.  D.  1879- 
IHSl ;  and  Anakchists. 

NIK  A     SEDITION,    The.      Sec    Circus, 

FACrioNS  OF  THE  Uo.MAN. 

NIKIAS.     See  NiciAS. 

NILE,  Naval  Battle  of  the.     See  Fi{.\nce: 

A.  I).  17'.»s  (May— August). 

NIMEGUEN:  Origin.     See  Batavians. 
A.  D.  1591. — Siege   and   capture   by  Prince 
Maurice.     See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1588-1593. 

NIMEGUEN,  The  Peace  of  (1678-1679).— 

The  war  wliiili  Louis  \1V.  began  in  1G72  by  at- 
tacking Holland,  with  the  co-operation  of  his 
English  pensioner.  Charles  II.,  and  which  roused 
against  him  a  defensive  coalition  of  Spain,  Ger- 
many uiul  Denmark  with  the  Dutch  (.see  Netu- 
i:nT.."\M)S:  A.  D.  1672-1074.  and  1G74-1G78).  was 
ended  by  a  series  of  treaties  negotiated  at  Nime- 
guen  in  1678  and  1679.  The  first  of  these  treaties, 
signed  August  10,  1678.  was  between  France  and 
Holland.  "  France  and  Holland  kept  what  was 
in  their  possession,  except  Maestricht  and  its  de- 
liendencies  which  were  restored  to  Holland. 
France  therefore  kept  her  conquests  in  Senegal 
anil  Guiana.  This  was  all  the  territory  lost  by 
Holland  in  the  terrible  war  which  had  almost 
annihilated  her.  The  I'niled  Provinces  pledged 
themselves  to  neutrality  in  the  war  which  might 
continue  between  France  and  the  other  powers, 
and  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Spain,  after  the 
latter  should  have  signed  the  peace.  France  in- 
cluded Sweden  in  the  treaty;  Holland  iucludeil 
in  it  Spain  and  the  other  allies  who  should  make 
peace  within  six  weeks  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications.  To  the  treaty  of  peace  was  an- 
nexed a  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  for 
twenty -five  years." — H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  France: 
Age  (if  Louis  XI \'.  (trans,  by  M.  L.  Booth),  r.  1, 
ch.  6. —  The  peace  between  France  and  Spain  was 
signed  September  17.  France  gave  back,  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  and  elsewhere,  "  Charleroi, 
Biuch,  Atli,  Oudenarde,  and  Courtrai,  which  she 
had  gained  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la  (,'hapelle;  the 
town  and  duchy  of  Limburg,  all  the  country  be- 
yond the  Jlcuse,  Ghent,  Kodenhus,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  the  W:ies,  Leuze,  and  St.  Ghislain,  with 
Puycerda  in  Catalonia,  these  having  been  taken 
since   that    peace.     But    she    retained   Franche 
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Comte,  with  tlie  towns  of  Valencit'nnes,  Bou- 
chain,  Conde,  Cambrai  and  the  Cambresis,  Aire, 
St.  Omer,  Tpres,  'O'erwick,  Warneton,  Poper- 
inge,  Bailleul,  Cassel,  Bavai,  and  Maubcugc. 
...  On  February  2,  1079,  peace  was  declared 
between  Louis,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Empire. 
Louis  gave  back  PLilippsburg,  retaining  Frei- 
burg with  the  desired  liberty  of  passage  across 
the  Rhine  to  Breisacli;  in  all  other  respects  the 
Treaty  of  Muuster,  of  October  24,  1648,  was  re- 
established. ^  .  .  The  treaty  then  dealt  with  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine.  To  his  restitution  Louis  an- 
nexed conditions  which  rendered  Lorraine  little 
more  than  a  French  province.  Not  only  was 
Nancy  to  become  French,  but,  in  conformity  with 
the  treaty  of  1661,  Louis  was  to  have  possession 
of  four  large  roads  traversing  the  country,  with 
half  a  league's  breadth  of  territory  throughout 
their  length,  and  the  places  contained  therein. 
...  To  these  conditions  the  Dulie  refused  to 
subscril)c,  preferring  continual  e.\ile  until  tlie 
Peace  of  Ryswiclc  in  1697.  wlien  at  length  his 
son  regained  the  ancestral  estates."  Treaties  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  Sweden,  between  Bran- 
denburg and  France  and  Sweden,  between 
Denmark  and  the  same,  and  between  Sweden, 
Spain  and  Holland,  were  successivelj'  concluded 
during  tlie  year  1679.  "Tlie  effect  of  the  Peace 
of  Nimwegen  was,  .  .  .  speaking  generally,  to 
reaflirm  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  But  ...  it 
did  not,  like  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  close  for  any 
length  of  time  the  sources  of  strife." — O.  Airv, 
The  English  Eesturation  and  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  22. 

Also  in:  Sir  W.  Temple,  Memoirs,  pi.  2 
( Woi-ks,  V.  2). 

NINE  WAYS,  The.  See  Ajiphipolis;  also, 
Athens:  B.  C.  466-4.14. 

NINETY-FIVE  THESES  OF  LUTHER, 
The.     SeePAP.K(v:  A.  1>.  1.j17. 

NINETY-TWO,  The.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1767-1768. 

NINEVEH. — "  In  or  about  the  year  before 
Christ  606,  Nineveh,  the  great  city,  was  de- 
stroyed. For  many  hundred  years  had  she  stood 
in  arrogant  splendor,  her  palaces  towering  above 
the  Tigris  and  mirrored  in  its  swift  waters; 
army  after  army  had  gone  forth  from  her  gates 
and  returned  laden  witli  the  spoils  of  conquered 
countries:  her  monarchs  had  ridden  to  the  high 
place  of  sacrifice  in  chariots  drawn  by  captive 
kings.  But  her  time  came  at  last.  The  nations 
assembled  and  encompassed  her  around  [the 
Jledes  and  the  Babylonians,  with  their  lesser 
allies].  Popular  tradition  tells  how  over  two  years 
lasted  the  siege ;  how  the  very  river  rose  and  bat- 
tered her  walls;  till  one  day  a  vast  flame  rose  up 
to  heaven ;  how  the  last  of  a  mighty  line  of  kings, 
too  proud  to  surrender,  thus  saved  himself,  his 
treasures  and  his  capital  from  the  shame  of 
bondage.  Never  was  city  to  rise  again  where 
Nineveh  had  been."  The  very  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  Nineveh  was  lost  so  soon  that,  two 
centuries  later,  when  Xenophon  passed  tlie 
ruins,  with  his  Ten  Thousand  retreating  Greeks, 
he  reported  them  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  descrte<l 
city  of  the  Medes  and  called  it  Larissa.  Twenty- 
four  centuries  went  by,  and  the  winds  and  the 
rains,  in  their  slow  fashion,  covered  the  bricks 
and  stones  of  the  desolated  Assyrian  capital 
with  a  shapeless  mound  of  earth.  Then  came 
the  searching  modern  schohir  and  explorer,  and 
began  to  excavate  the  mound,  to  see  what  lay 
beneath  it.     First  the  Frencli  Consul,  Botta.  in 


1842;  then  the  Englishman  Layard,  in  1845; 
then  the  later  English  scholar,  George  Smith, 
and  others;  until  buried  Nineveh  has  been  in 
great  part  brought  to  light.  Not  only  the  im- 
perishable monuments  of  its  splendid  art  have 
been  exposed,  but  a  veritable  library  of  its  litera- 
ture, written  on  tablets  and  cylinders  of  clay, 
has  been  found  and  read.  The  discoveries  of  the 
past  half-century,  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  under 
the  mound  called  Koyunjik,  and  elsewhere  in 
other  similarly-buried  cities  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  may  reasonably  be  called  the 
most  extraordinary  additions  to  human  knowl- 
edge which  our  age  has  acquired.  —  Z.  A.  Rago- 
zin.  Story  of  Chidden,  introd.,  ch.  1—1. 

Also  is:  A.  H.  Layard,  Xinereh  and  its  Re- 
mains; and  Discoveries  among  the  Ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon. — G.  Smith,  Assyrian  Dis- 
coveries.—  See,  also,  Assyhia;  and  Libraries, 
Ancient. 

NINEVEH,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  627).  See 
Persia:  A.  D.  226-627. 

NINFEO,  Treaty  of.  See  Genoa:  A.  D. 
1261-1299. 

NINIQUIQUILAS,  The.  See  A.mericas 
Aborigines:  Pampas  Tribes. 

NIPAL,  OR  NEPAUL:  English  war  with 
the  Ghorkas.     See  India:  A.  1).  180.5-1816. 

NIPMUCKS,  OR  NIPNETS,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Algonqii.^n  Fa.mily; 
also.  New  England:  A.  D.  1674-1675,  1675,  and 
1676-1678  King  Philip's  "War. 

NIS.(EAN  PLAINS,  The.— The  famous 
horse-pastures  of  the  ancient  Jledes.  "Most 
probably  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  mod- 
ern plains  of  Kliawah  and  Alishtar,  between 
Behistun  and  Khorramabad,  which  are  even  now 
considered  to  afford  the  best  summer  pasturage 
in  Persia.  .  .  .  The  proper  Nis«a  is  the  district 
of  Nishapur  in  Khorasan,  whence  it  is  probable 
that  the  famous  breed  of  horses  was  originally 
brought." — G.  Rawlinson,  Five  Great  Mon- 
archies: Midia.  ch.  1,  with  foot-note. 

NISCHANDYIS.     See  Sublime  Porte. 

NISHAPOOR:  Destruction  by  the  Mon- 
gols (1221).     See  KiioRAS.s.vN:  A.  D.  1220-1231. 

NISIB,  Battle  of  (1839).  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1831-1840. 

NISIBIS,  Sieges  of  (A.  D.  338-350).  See 
Persia:    A.  I).  226-627. 

NISIBIS,  Theological  School  of.     See  Nes- 

TOEIANS. 


NISMES  :   Origin.     See  Yoi.c.e. 
A.  D.  752-759. — Recovery  from  the  Moslems. 
See  Mahometan  t'oNiiUEST:   A.  I).  752-7.)9. 

NISSA,  Siege  and  battle  (1689-1690).  See 
Hungary:    A.  1).  1683-1699. 

NITIOBRIGES,  The.— These  were  a  tribe 
in  ancient  Gaul  whose  capital  city  was  Aginnum, 
the  modern  town  of  Agen  on  the  Garonne. — G. 
Long.  Decline  nf  the  Roman  Republic,  r.  4,  ch.  17. 

NlVELLE," Battle  ofthe(i8i3).  SeeSPAUN. 
A.  D.  1812-1814. 

NIVOSE,  The  month.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (October)  The  new  republican  calen- 
dar. 

NIZAM. — Nizam's  dominions.  See  India. 
A.  I).  1662-1748. 

NIZZA.     See  Nice. 

NO.— NO  AMON.     See  Thebes,  Egypt. 

NO  MAN'S  LAND,  Africa.     See  Griquas. 
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NO  MAN'S  LAND,  England.— In  the  open 
ur  toiiiniiiii  field  svslcin  wliiili  prevailed  in  curly 
Kngliinil,  tlip  tieltis  were  divided  into  long,  nar- 
row strips,  wherever  practicable.  In  sonic  cases, 
•'little  otlds  and  ends  of  unused  land  remained, 
which  from  lime  immemorial  were  called  'no 
nnin's  hind."  or  'any  one's  land,'  or  'Jack's  land.' 
as  the  cjusc  might 'be.  "—K.  Seebohin,  ling.  I'll- 
Inge  I'oiiim'niili/,  rh.  1 

NO  POPERY  RIOTS,  The.  See  Eso 
i.A.Nn:    .\.  D.  1TTS-17S0. 

NOBLES,  Roman:  Origin  of  the  term.— 
"When  I. ivy  in  his  lirst  si.\  books  writes  of  tlie 
disputes  between  the  I'atres  or  Patricians  and 
the  Plebs  about  the  Public  Land,  he  sometimes 
ilcsignates  the  Patricians  by  the  name  Nobiles. 
which  we  have  in  the  form  N'obles.  A  Nobilis  is 
a  man  who  is  known.  A  man  who  is  not  known 
is  Ignobilis.  a  nobody.  In  the  later  Kepublic  a 
Plebeian  wlio  attained  to  a  curule  ollice  elevated 
his  family  to  a  rank  of  honour,  to  a  noliility. 
not  acknowledged  by  any  law,  but  by  usage. 
.  ,  .  The  Patricians  were  a  nobility  of  anticnt 
date.  .  .  .  The  Patrician  nobility  was  therefore 
independent  of  all  ollice,  but  the  new  Nobility 
and  their  Jus  Imaginum  originated  in  some 
Plebeian  who  lirst  of  his  fatnily  attained  a  curule 
otficp.  .  .  .  The  true  conclusion  is  that  Livy  in 
his  tirst  si.\  books  uses  the  word  Nobiles  im- 
properly, for  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  name 
was  given  to  the  I'atres  before  the  consulship  of 
L.  Se.xtius." — O.  Long,  Vtcline  of  (lie  Jionuin  lie- 
puhlic.  r.  1.  rh.  11.— See.  also.  Home:   B.  C.  146. 

NOETIANS  AND  SABELLIANS.— " At 
tile  head  of  those  in  this  century  (tlie  3d]  who 
e.xplaiiied  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  tlie  Father, 
Son,  and  holy  Spirit,  by  the  precepts  of  rea.son, 
stunds  NoOtus  of  Smyrna;  a  man  little  known, 
but  who  is  reported  by  the  ancients  to  have  been 
cast  out  of  the  c-hurch  by  presliyters  (of  whom 
no  account  is  given),  to  have  opened  a  school, 
and  to  have  formed  a  sect.  It  is  stated  that, 
being  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  how  that 
God,  who  is  s<i  often  in  Scripture  declared  to  be 
one  and  undivided,  can,  al  the  same  time.  b(^ 
manifold.  Noi'tiis  concluded  that  the  undivided 
Father  of  all  things  united  himself  with  tlie  man 
Christ,  was  born  in  him.  and  in  him  sutlered  and 
died.  On  account  of  this  doctrine  his  followers 
were  called  Patripassians.  .  .  .  After  the  middle 
of  this  century.  Sabellius,  an  African  bishop,  or 
presliyter,  of  Ptolemais,  the  capital  of  the  Penta- 
politjin  province  of  Libya  Cyrenaica,  attempted 
to  reconcile,  in  a  manner  somewhat  difTeient 
from  that  of  Nol'tus.  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
Father.  Son,  and  lioly  Spirit,  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature."  Sabellius  as- 
sumed ••liiat  only  an  energy  or  virtue,  emitted 
from  the  Father  of  all,  or,  if  you  choose,  a  parti- 
cle of  the  person  or  nature  of  the  Father,  became 
united  with  the  man  Christ.  And  such  a  virtue 
or  particle  of  the  Father,  he  also  suppo.sed,  con- 
.stituted  the  holy  Spirit." — J.  L.  von  Moslieini, 
JJiHl'trinil   ('niiiiiifiiliin'es.  '.iil  a  nliiri/,  .vcr^v.  Ij'J-yiJ 

NOFELS.ORNAEFELS,  Battle  of  (1388). 

Sec  SwiTZt;ii[..\M):  A.  I).   l:3.S(J-IH8,>i Battle 

of  (1799).     Sec  Fit.vNcrc;  A.  I).   IT'JO  (AroisT— 
I)eci-:.miucuV 

NOLA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  88).  See  Home: 
B.  C   Oo-x^ 

NOMBRE  DE  DIOS  :  Surprised  and  plun- 
dered by  Drake  (15721.  See  Americ.v;  A.  D. 
157'.2-l.''i>!il. 


NOMEN,  COGNOMEN.  PRiENOMEN. 
See  (;r'..NS. 

NOMES.— A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  districts  into  which  Egypt  was  divided  from 
verv  ancient  limes. 

NOMOPHYLAKES.— In  ancient  Athens, 
under  the  constitution  introduced  by  Pericles, 
seven  magistrates  called  Nomopliylakes.  or 
"  Law-Guardians."  "sat  alongside  of  the  Pro- 
Cdri.  or  presiilents,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the 
public  a.ssembly,  and  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  interposing  whenever  any  step  Vas  taken  or 
any  iiroposilion  made  contrary  to  the  existing 
laws.  They  were  also  empowered  to  constrain 
the  macistrates  to  act  according  to  law." — G. 
Grote,  'l/isf.  of  Ci-ftc,  pt.  a.  ch.  46. 

NOMOTHET.(E,  The.— A  legislative  coin 
mission,  elected  and  deputed  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  in  ancient  Athens,  to 
amend  existing  laws  or  enact  new  ones. — G.  F. 
Sclii'miaiin,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  T/ie  Slate,  pt.  3, 
(•//.  ;i 

NONCONFORMISTS,  OR  DISSEN- 
TERS, English  :  First  bodies  organized. — 
Persecutions  under  Charles  II.  and  Anne. — 
Removal  of  Disabilities.  Sec  England:  AD. 
l.V.y-l.-iOO;  1662-1600;  1672-1673;  1711-1714; 
1827-1828. 

NONES.     Sec  C.M,i;Nr)AU,  Ji'i.rAX. 

NONINTERCOURSE  LAW  OF  1809, 
The  American.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
.\.    I).    ISIII-lSlli). 

NONJURORS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
168!»  (.Vi'nii,— .VfocsT). 

NOOTKAS,  The.  See  Amekican  Abouigi- 
nes;  Wakasuan  Family. 

NOPH.     Sie  Mkmi'iiis. 

NORDLINGEN,  Siege  and  Battle  (1634). 

See    i;kumaxv:     a.    D.     16:J4-lG:i!) Second 

Battle,  or  Battle  of  AUerheim  (1645).  See 
Germany  :  A.  I),  li)4ll-l(i45. 

NORE,  Mutiny  at  the.  See  England:  A.  1). 
17'J7 

NOREMBEGA.     See  Noru.mbega. 


NORFOLK,  Va.:    A. 
ment   and   destruction. 

1775-1776. 


D.    1776.— Bombard- 
See  ViKOlNiA:    A.  D. 


A.  D.  1779. — Pillaged  by  British  marauders. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1778-1779 
Washington  guarding  the  >Iudson. 

A.  D.  1861  (April). —  Abandoned  by  the 
United  States  commandant.  —  Destruction  of 
ships  and  property. — Possession  taken  by  the 
Rebels.     See   Ixitei)   States  ok   A.m.  :    A.  D. 

1^111    (.\I'I!II.). 

A.  D.  1862  (February*.— Threatened  by  the 
Federal  capture  of  Roanoke  Island.  See 
United  St.vtes  of  Am,  :  A.  D.  1862  (January 
— April:  North  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1862  (May). -Evacuated  by  the  Con- 
federates. See  United  Stati;s  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1!^62  (May:  Virginia)  Evacuation  of  Nor- 
folk. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  PENAL  COLONY. 
See  Aistralia:  A.  D.  16U1-180U. 

NORICUM.      See    Pannonia;    also,    Rii^ 
tiaxs. 

NORMANDY:     A.    D.    876-911.  —  RoIIo's 

conquest    and    occupation.      See   Nor.mans. — 
Northmen:  .V.  D.  .s76-!in. 
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A.  D.  911-1000. — The  solidifying  of  RoUo's 
duchy. —  The  Normans  become  French. —  The 
first  century  which  passed  after  the  settlement  of 
the  Northmen  along  the  Seine  saw  "the  steady 
growth  of  the  duch)'  in  extent  and  power.  Much 
of  this  was  due  to  the  ability  of  its  rulers,  to  the 
vigour  and  wisdom  with  which  Hrolf  forced  order 
and  justice  on  the  new  community,  as  well  as  to 
the  political  tact  with  which  both  Hrolf  and 
William  Longsword  [son  and  successor  of  Duke 
Rollo  or  Hrolf,  A.  D  927-943]  clung  to  the 
Karolings  in  their  strife  with  the  dukes  of  Paris. 
But  still  more  was  owing  to  the  steadiness  with 
which  both  these  rulers  remained  faitliful  to  the 
Christianity  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
northmen  as  a  condition  of  their  settlement,  and 
to  the  firm  resolve  with  which  they  trampled 
down  the  temper  and  traditions  which  their  people 
had  brought  from  their  Scandinavian  homeland, 
and  welcomed  the  language  and  civilization 
which  came  in  the  wake  of  their  neighbours'  re- 
ligion. The  difficulties  that  met  the  dukes  were 
indeed  enormous.  .  .  .  They  were  girt  in  by 
hostile  states,  they  were  threatened  at  sea  by 
England,  under  jEthelstan  a  network  of  alliances 
menaced  them  with  ruin.  Once  a  French  army 
occupied  Rouen,  ami  a  French  king  held  the  pi- 
rates'land  at  his  will;  once  the  German  lances 
were  seen  from  the  walls  of  their  capital.  Nor 
were  their  difficulties  within  less  than  those  with- 
out. The  subject  population  which  had  been 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  northern  settlers  were 
seething  with  discontent.  The  policy  of  Chris- 
tianization  and  civilization  broke  the  Normans 
themselves  into  two  parties.  .  .  .  The  very  con- 
quests of  Hrolf  and  his  successor,  the  Be.ssin,  the 
Cotentin,  had  to  lie  settled  and  held  b}'  the  new 
comers,  who  made  them  strongholds  of  heathen- 
dom. .  .  .  But  amidst  difficulties  from  within  and 
from  without  the  dukes  held  firm  to  their  course, 
and  their  stubborn  will  had  its  reward.  .  .  .  By 
the  end  of  William  Longsword's  days  all  Nor- 
mandy, save  the  newly  settled  districts  of  the 
west,  was  Christian,  and  spoke  French.  .  .  . 
The  work  of  the  statesman  at  last  completed  the 
work  of  the  sword.  As  the  connc-xion  of  the 
dukes  with  the  Karoling  kings  had  given  them 
the  land,  and  helped  them  for  fifty  years  to  hold 
it  against  the  House  of  Paris,  so  in  the  downfall 
of  the  Karolings  the  sudden  and  adroit  change  of 
front  which  bound  the  Norman  rulers  to  the 
House  of  Paris  in  its  successful  struggle  for  the 
Crown  secured  the  land  for  ever  to  the  north- 
men.  The  close  connexion  which  France  was 
forced  to  maintain  with  the  state  whose  support 
held  the  newroj'al  line  on  its  throne  told  both  on 
kingdom  and  duchy.  The  French  dread  of  the 
'  pirates'  died  gradually  away,  while  French  in- 
fluence spread  yet  more  rapidly  over  a  people 
which  clung  so  closely  to  the  French  crown." — 
J.  U.  Green,  Tin'  Cunrpn.st  of  Eniilnnd.  r/i.  8. 

A.  D.  1035-1063.— Duke  William  establishes 
his  authority. —  Duke  Robert,  of  ]Sormand\', 
who  died  in  103.'),  was  succeeded  by  his  young 
son  William,  who  bore  in  youth  the  opprobrious 
name  of  "the  Bastard,"  but  who  extinguished 
it  in  later  life  under  the  proud  appellation  of 
"the  Conqueror."  B}'  reason  of  his  bastardy 
he  was  not  an  acceptable  successor,  and,  being 
yet  a  boy,  it  seemed  little  likely  that  he  would 
maintain  himself  on  the  ducal  throne.  Nor- 
mandy, for  a  dozen  jears,  was  given  up  to  law- 
less strife  among  its   nobles.     In   10-17   a   large 


part  of  the  duchy  rose  in  revolt,  against  its  ob- 
jectionable j'oung  lord.  ' '  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  western  part  of  Normandy,  the  lands 
of  Bayeu.x  and  Coutances,  were  won  by  the  Nor- 
man (iukes  after  the  eastern  part,  the  lands  of 
Rouen  and  Evreux.  And  it  will  be  remembered 
that  these  western  lands,  won  more  lately,  and 
fed  by  new  colonies  from  the  North,  were  still 
heathen  and  Danish  some  while  after  eastern 
Normandj'  had  become  Christian  and  French- 
speaking.  Now  we  may  be  sure  that,  long  be- 
fore William's  day.  all  Normandy  was  Christian, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  old  tongue  may 
have  lingered  on  in  the  western  lands.  At  any 
rate  there  was  a  wide  difference  in  spirit  and 
feeling  between  the  more  French  and  the  more 
Danish  districts,  to  say  nothing  of  Baj-eux, 
where,  before  the  Normans  came,  there  had  been 
a  Saxon  settlement.  One  part  of  the  duchy  in 
short  was  altogether  Romance  in  speech  and 
manners,  while  more  or  less  of  Teutonic  charac- 
ter still  clave  to  the  other.  So  now  Teutonic 
Normandy  rose  against  Duke  William,  and  Ro- 
mance Normandy  was  faithful  to  him.  The 
nobles  of  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin  made  league 
with  William's  cou.sin  Guy  of  Burgundy,  mean- 
ing, as  far  as  one  can  see,  to  make  Guy  Duke  of 
Rouen  and  Evreux.  and  to  have  no  lord  at  all 
for  themselves.  .  .  .  When  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  William  was  among  them  at  Valognes,  and 
they  tried  to  seize  him.  But  his  fool  warned 
him  in  the  night ;  lie  rode  for  his  life,  and  got 
safe  to  his  own  Falaise.  All  eastern  Normandy 
was  loyal;  but  William  doubted  whether  be 
could  by  himself  overcome  so  strong  an  array  of 
rebels.  So  he  went  to  Poissy,  between  Rouen 
and  Paris,  and  asked  his  lord  King  Henry  [of 
France]  to  help  him.  So  King  Henry  came  with 
a  French  army ;  and  the  French  and  those  whom 
we  may  call  the  French  Normans  met  the  Teu- 
tonic Normans  in  battle  at  Val-fes-dunes,  not  far 
from  Caen.  It  was  William's  first  pitched  bat- 
tle," and  he  won  a  decisive  victor}'.  "He  was 
now  fully  master  of  his  own  duchy;  and  the 
battle  of  Val-es-dunes  finally  fixed  that  Nor- 
mandy should  take  its  character  from  Romance 
Rouen  and  not  from  Teutonic  Bayeux.  William 
had  in  short  overcome  Saxons  and  Danes  in  Gaul 
before  he  came  to  overcome  them  in  Britain.  He 
had  to  conquer  his  own  Normandy  before  he 
could  conquer  England.  .  .  .  But  before  long 
King  Henry  got  jealous  of  \\'illiam's  power,  and 
he  was  now  always  read}'  to  give  help  to  any 
Norman  rebels.  .  .  .  And  the  other  neigiibour- 
ing  princes  were  jealous  of  him  as  well  as  the 
King.  His  neighbours  in  Britanny,  Anjou, 
Chartres,  and  Ponthieu,  were  all  against  him. 
But  the  great  Duke  was  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  them  all,  and  before  long  to  make  a  great 
addition  to  his  dominions."  Between  lO-jS  and 
10.58  the  French  King  invaded  Normandy  three 
times  and  suffered  defeat  on  every  occasion.  In 
1063  Duke  William  invaded  the  county  of  itaine, 
and  reduced  it  to  entire  submission.  " '  From  this 
time  he  ruled  over  Maine  as  well  as  over  Nor- 
mandy, "although  its  people  were  often  in  revolt. 
"The  conquest  of  Maine  rai.sed  William's  power 
and  fame  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  reached  at  any 
other  time  before  his  conquest  of  England." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Short  Hist,  of  the  yorman  Conquest,  eh  A. 
Also  rx:  The  same,  Hist,  of  the  Xorman 
Coiiq.,  ch.  8. — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  if  Xor- 
mandy  and  Eng.,  hk.  2,  ch.  4. 
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NOK.MANS.  ^-'JTII  CENTUIUES. 


A.  D.  1066.— Duke  William  becomes  King 
of  England.  Sec  K.Mii.AM):  A,  D.  l(l|-.>-l(m«; 
llllili;  ;lll<l    IIH>I>-I071. 

A.  D.  1087-1135.— Under  Duke  Robert  and 
Henry  Beauclerc.  .S.v  K.N(ii..\Ni>:  A.  1).  10H7- 
li:i.">. 

A.  D.  1096.— The  Crusade  of  Duke  Robert. 
.S'c  Cltts.vDKs:   A.  1)    lll'.Ml    HP!l!t. 

A.  D.  1203-1205.  —  Wrested  from  England 
and  restored  to  France.  SdFitvNiK:  A.  I>. 
USO-l-Jil;  mill    KN(a.AM>;    A.  D.   l-'H"!. 

A.  D.  1419.— Conquest  by  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land.    Sec   FiiAN.i;:   A.  1).  111T-14-2J. 

A.  D.  1449. —  Recovery  from  the  English. 
.Sc  I'liAM  1.:  A.  1>   li:!l-li:>:!. 

i6th  Century.— Spread  of  the  Reformation. 
—Strength  of  Protestantism.  See  Fu.\.NtK: 
A.  I).  irMl»-15«l.  _ 

NORMANS.— NORTHMEN:  Name  and 
Origin.  —  'Tin'  luirlliirii  |iiralis.  variously 
lalliil  Diims  i)r  Nnrmaiis.  jicoinliiij;  iis  tiny 
lanic  from  the  islands  of  the  IJaltic  Sea  or  llie 
iiiast  of  Norway,  .  .  .  ik'sceiulcd  from  the  same 
priinilive  raee  with  the  Aiiglo-Sa.xons  ami  the 
Franks;  their  language  had  roots  idenlieal  with 
the  idioms  of  tliese  two  nations:  hut  this  token 
of  an  aneieut  fr.-iternity  did  not  preserve  from 
their  hostile  ineursions  either  Saxf)n  Britain  or 
Frankish  tlaul,  nor  even  the  territory  beyond 
the  Hhine.  then  exclusively  inhabited  by  Ger- 
niaiiie  tribes.  Tin'  ((inversion  of  the  soiilhern 
Teutons  to  the  t'hristian  faith  had  broken  all 
bond  of  fraternity  between  them  and  the  Teu- 
tons of  the  north.  In  the  i)th  eentiuy  the  man 
of  the  north  still  gloried  in  the  title  of  son  of 
Odin,  and  treated  as  bastards  and  apostates  the 
Germans  who  had  become  children  of  the  church. 
.  .  .  A  sort  of  reliiriousaud  jiatriolic  fanaticism 
was  thus  combined  in  the  Scandinavian  with  the 
liery  impulsiveness  of  their  character,  and  an  in- 
satiable thirst  for  gain.  They  shed  with  joy  the 
blood  of  the  priests,  were  especially  delighted 
at  pillaging  the  churches,  and  stabled  their 
horses  in  the  chapels  of  the  ])alaces.  ...  In 
three  days,  w  ith  an  east  wiml,  tlie  fleets  of  Den- 
mark anil  Norway,  two-sailed  vessels,  reached 
the  south  of  Britain.  The  soldiers  of  each  fleet 
obeyed  in  general  one  chief,  whose  vessel  was 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  some  particular 
ornament.  .  .  .  All  equal  under  such  a  chief, 
bearing  lightly  their  voluntary  submission  and 
the  weight  of  their  mailed  armour,  which  they 
promised  themselves  soon  to  exchange  for  an 
equal  weight  of  gold,  the  Danish  pirates  pur- 
sued the  'road  of  the  swans,'  as  tlieir  ancient 
national  poetry  expres-sed  it.  Sometimes  they 
coasted  along  the  shore,  and  laid  wait  for  the 
enemy  in  tiie  straits,  the  bays,  and  smaller 
anchorages,  which  procured  them  the  surname 
of  Vikings,  or  'children  of  the  creeks';  some- 
times they  dashed  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  across 
the  ocean."— A.  Thierry,  Coitgiwut  of  Eitglaiul  by 
tl(t  ynniiiiiin,  hi:  2  (f.  1). 

.\i.so  IX:  T.  farlylc.  The  Early  Kings  of 
\"nr,iti. 

8-9th  Centuries.— The  Vikings  and  what 
sent  them  to  sea. — "  No  race  of  the  ancient  or 
mixlern  world  have  ever  taken  to  the  sea  with 
such  heartiness  as  the  Northmen.  The  great 
cause  which  tilled  the  waters  of  Western  Europe 
with  their  barks  was  that  consolidation  and  cen- 
tralization of  the  kingly  power  all  over  Europe 


which  followed  after  the  days  of  Clmrlemngne, 
and  which  put  a  stop  to  those  great  invasions 
and  migrations  by  land  which  had  lasted  for  cen- 
turies. Before  that  time  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe,  pressed  from  behind  by  other  nationali- 
ties, and  growing  straitened  within  their  own 
bounds,  threw  olf  from  time  to  time  bands  of 
emigrants  which  gathered  force  as  they  slowly 
marched  along,  until  they  ajipeared  in  the  west 
as  a  fresh  wave  of  the  barbarian  flood.  As  soon 
as  the  west,  recruited  from  the  very  source 
whence  the  invaders  Ciime,  had  gained  strength 
enough  to  set  them  at  detiance.  which  hapjiened 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  these  invasions  by 
land  ceased  after  a  series  of  bloody  defeats,  and 
the  north  had  to  look  for  another  "outlet  lor  the 
force  which  it  was  unable  to  support  at  home. 
Nor  was  the  north  itself  slow  to  follow  Charle- 
magne's example.  Harold  Fairliair,  no  inapt 
disciple  of  the  great  emperor,  subdued  the  peltj- 
kings  in  Norway  one  after  another,  and  made 
himself  supreme  king.  At  the  same  time  he  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  tin,'  old  freeman,  and  by 
taxes  and  tolls  laid  on  his  allodial  holding  drove 
him  into  exile.  We  have  thus  the  old  outlet  cut 
olT  and  a  new  cause  for  emigration  added.  No 
doubt  the  Northmen  even  then  had  long  been 
used  to  struggle  with  the  sea,  and  sea-roving 
was  the  calling  of  the  brave,  but  the  two 
causes  we  have  named  gave  it  a  great  impulse 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
man}- a  freeman  who  would  have  joined  the  host 
of  some  famous  leader  by  land,  or  have  lived  on 
a  little  king  at  home,  now  sought  the  waves  as  a 
birthright  of  which  no  king  could  rob  him. 
Either  alone,  oy  as  the  follower  of  some  sca-kiug, 
whose  realm  was  the  sea's  wide  wastes,  he  went 
out  year  after  year,  and  thus  won  fame  and 
wealth.  The  name  given  to  this  ]iursint  was 
Viking,  a  word  which  is  in  no  way  akin  to  king. 
It  is  derived  from  '  Vik,'  a  bay  or  creek,  because 
these  sea-rovers  lay  moored  in  bays  and  creeks 
on  the  look-out  for  merchant  ships;  the  '  ing  '  is 
a  well  known  ending,  meaning,  in  this  case,  oc- 
cupation or  calling.  Such  a  sea-rover  was  called 
'  Vikingr,'  and  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  life 
almost  every  man  of  note  in  the  North  had  taken 
to  the  sea  and  lived  a  Viking  life." — G.  W. 
Dasent,  Stoi-ji  of  Ilnrnt  Sjdl,  1:  2,  djiji. — "  West- 
ern viking  expeditions  have  hitherto  been  as- 
cribed to  Danes  and  Norwegians  exclusively. 
Kenewed  investigations  reveal,  however,  that 
Swedes  shared  widely  in  these  achievements,  no- 
tably in  the  acquisition  of  England,  and  that, 
among  other  famous  conquerors,  Kolf,  the 
founder  of  the  Anglo-Norman  dynasty,  issued 
from  their  country.  .  .  .  Norwegians,  like  Swedes, 
were,  in  truth,  merged  in  the  terms  Northmen  anil 
Danes,  both  of  which  were  general  to  all  Scandi- 
navians abroad.  .  .  .  The  earlier  conversion  of 
the  Danes  to  Christianity  and  their  more  immedi- 
ate contact  with  Germany  account  for  the  fre- 
quent application  of  their  name  to  all  Scandina- 
vians."-^V.  Koos,  T/ie  Siralisli  Part  in  the 
Viking  Expeditions  (Eng.  Hint.  Rei\,  April,  1892). 

Also  in:  S.  Laing,  Prdimirmry  Dissertation 
to  Ileimskrinrjla. — C.  F.  Keary,  the  Vikings  if 
Western  Christendom,  ch.  5. — P.  B.  Du  Chaillu, 
T/te  Viking  Age.  —  See,  also,  Sc.\ndlnavi.\>; 
Statks. 

8-9th  Centuries. — The  island  empire  of  the 
Vikings.— "We  have  hitherto  treated  the  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  and  Danes  under  the  common 
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appellation  of  Northmen;  anrl  tins  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  convenient,  for  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  decide  the  nationality  of  the  indi- 
vidual settlement.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  devastating  bands  were  often 
composed  indiscriminately  of  the  several  nation- 
alities. Still,  in  tracing  the  history  of  their  con- 
quests, we  may  laj'  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
England  was  the  exclusive  prey  of  the  Danes; 
that  Scotland  and  the  islands  to  the  north  as  far 
as  Iceland,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  Anglesea 
and  Ireland,  fell  to  the  Norwegians,  and  Russia 
to  the  Swedes ;  while  Gaul  and  Germany  were 
equally  the  spoil  of  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Danes.  .  .  .  While  England  had  been  overcome 
by  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians  had  turned  their 
attention  chiefly  to  the  north  of  the  British  Isles 
and  the  islands  of  the  West.  Their  settlements 
natural!}'  fell  into  three  divisions,  which  tally 
with  their  geographical  position.  1.  The  Ork- 
neys and  Shetlands,  lying  to  the  N.  E.  of  Scot- 
land. 2.  The  isles  to  the  west  as  far  south  as 
Ireland.  3.  Iceland  and  tlie  Faroe  Isles.  The 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands;  Here  the  Northmen  first 
appear  as  earl}'  as  the  end  of  the  8th  century, 
and  a  few  peaceful  settlements  were  made  by 
those  who  were  an.xious  to  escape  from  the  noisy 
scenes  which  distracted  their  northern  country. 
In  the  reign  of  Harald  Harfagr  [the  Fairhaired] 
they  assumed  new  importance,  and  their  charac- 
ter is  changed.  JIany  of  those  driven  out  by 
Harald  sought  a  refuge  here,  and  betaking  them- 
selves to  piracy  periodically  infested  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  in  revenge  for  their  defeat  and  ex- 
pulsion. These  ravages  seriously  disturbing  the 
peace  of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom,  Harald 
fitted  out  an  expedition  and  devoted  a  whole 
summer  to  conquering  the  Vikings  and  extirpat- 
ing the  brood  of  pirates.  The  country  being 
gained,  he  offered  it  to  Iiis  chief  adviser,  Rogn- 
wald,  jarl  of  M8ri  in  Norway,  father  of  Rollo  of 
Normand}',  who,  though  refusing  to  go  himself, 
held  it  during  his  life  as  a  familv  possession,  and 
sent  Sigurd,  his  brother,  there.  .  .  .  ROgnwald 
next  sent  his  son  Einar,  and  from  his  time  [A.  D. 
875]  we  may  date  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Jarls  of  Orkney,  who  henceforth  owe  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Norway.  .  .  .  The 
close  of  the  8th  century  also  saw  the  commence- 
ment of  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  the  Western  Isles  soon  be- 
came a  favourite  resort  of  the  Vikings.  In  the 
Keltic  annals  these  unwelcome  visitors  had 
gained  the  name  of  Fingall,  '  the  white  stran- 
gers,' from  the  fairness  of  their  complexion ;  and 
Dugall,  the  black  strangers,  probably  from  the 
iron  coats  of  mail  worn  by  their  chiefs.  ...  By 
the  end  of  the  9tli  century  a  sort  of  naval  empire 
had  arisen,  consisting  of  the  Hebrides,  parts  of 
the  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  especially  the 
modern  Argyllshire,  Man,  Anglesea,  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  Ireland.  This  empire  was 
under  a  line  of  sovereigns  who  called  themselves 
the  Hy-Ivar  (grandsons  of  Ivar),  and  lived  now 
in  Man,  now  in  Dublin.  Thence  they  often 
joined  their  kinsmen  in  tlieir  attacks  on  Eng- 
land, and  at  times  aspired  to  the  position  of  .larls 
of  the  Danish  Northumbria." — A.  H.  Johnson, 
The  Normans  in  Europe,  ch.  2. — "  Under  the 
government  of  these  Norwegian  princes  [the 
Hy  Ivar]  the  Isles  appear  to  have  been  very 
flourishing.  They  were  crowded  witli  people; 
the  arts  were  cultivated,  and  manufactures  were 


carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  was  then 
thought  excellence.  This  comparatively  ad- 
vanced state  of  society  in  these  remote  isles  mav 
be  ascribed  partly  to  the  influence  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  Irish  clergy,  who  were  established 
all  over  the  island  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, and  possessed  as  much  learning  as  was 
in  those  ages  to  be  found  iu  any  part  of  Europe, 
except  Constantinople  and  Rome;  and  parti}'  to 
the  arrival  of  great  numbers  of  the  provincial 
Britons  flying  to  them  as  an  asylum  when  their 
country  was  ravaged  by  the  Saxons,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  the  remains  of  the  science,  manu- 
factures, and  wealth  introduced  among  them  by 
their  Roman  masters.  Neither  were  the  Nor- 
wegians themselves  in  those  ages  destitute  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  learning  and  of  skill  in 
the  useful  arts,  in  navigation,  fisheries,  and 
manufactures;  nor  were  they  in  any  respect  such 
barbarians  as  those  who  know  them  only  by  the 
declamations  of  the  early  English  writers  may 
be  apt  to  suppose  them.  The  principal  source 
of  their  wealth  was  piracy,  then  esteemed  an 
honourable  profession,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
these  islanders  laid  all  the  maritime  countries  of 
the  west  part  of  Europe  under  heavy  contribu- 
tions."— D.  Macpherson,  Geog.  Illustrations  of 
Hrottish  Hist.  (Quoted  by  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of 
Scothind,  eh.  1.5,  ;'.  2,  foot-nott). — See,  also,  Ire- 
L.\xD:  9-IOtii  Centuries. 

A.  D.  787-880.— The  so-called  Danish  inva- 
sions and  settlements  in  England. — "In  our 
own  English  chronicles,  '  Dena  '  or  Dane  is  used 
as  the  common  term  for  all  the  Scandinavian  in- 
vaders of  Britain,  though  not  including  the 
Swedes,  who  took  no  part  in  the  attack,  while 
Northman  generally  means  ""man  of  Norway.' 
Asser  however  uses  the  words  as  synonymous, 
'  Nordmauni  sive  Dani. '  Across  the  channel 
'  Northman  '  was  the  general  name  for  the  pirates, 
and  '  Dane '  would  usually  mean  a  pirate  from 
Denmark.  The  distinction  however  is  partly  a 
chronological  one;  as,  owing  to  the  late  appear- 
ance of  the  Danes  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  the  prominent  part  they  then  took  in 
the  general  Wiking  movement,  their  name  tended 
from  that  time  to  narrow  the  area  of  the  earlier 
term  of  'Nordmauni.'" — J.  R.  Green,  The  Conq. 
of  En(/.,p.  68,  foot-note. — Prof.  Freeman  divides 
the  Danish  invasions  of  England  into  three 
periods:  1.  The  period  of  merely  plundering 
incursions,  which  began  A.  D.  787.  2.  The 
period  of  actual  occupation  and  settlement,  from 
866  to  the  Peace  of  Wedmore,  880.  3.  The  later 
period  of  conquest,  within  which  England  was 
governed  by  Danish  kings,  A.  D.  980-1042. — See 
England;  A.  D.  85.5-880. 

Also  in  :  C.  F.  Keary,  The  Vikings  in  Western 
Christendom,  eh.  6  and  12. 

A.  D.  841. — First  expedition  up  the  Seine. 
— In  May,  A.  D.  841,  the  Seine  was  entered  for 
the  first  time  by  a  fleet  of  Norse  pirates,  who.se 
depredations  in  France  had  been  previously  con- 
fined to  the  coasts.  The  expedition  was  com- 
manded by  a  chief  named  Osker,  whose  plans 
appear  to  have  been  well  laid.  He  led  his  pirates 
straight  to  the  rich  city  of  Rouen,  never  suffer- 
ing them  to  slacken  oar  or  sail,  or  to  touch  tlic 
tempting  country  through  which  they  passed, 
until  the  great  prize  was  struck.  "  The  city  was 
fired  and  plundered.  Defence  was  wholly  im- 
practicable, and  great  slaughter  ensued.  .  .  . 
Osker's   three  days'  occupation  of   Rouen   was 
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n-inuneratiDgly  successful.  Their  vessels  loaded 
witli  spoil  iiiid  captives,  gentle  and  simple, 
iltrks.  iiiiTeliaiits.  citizens,  .solillors,  ixasjints. 
nuns,  danu'S.  damsels,  tlie  Danes  dropped  down 
tlie  Seine,  to  eoniplele  llieir  devastation  on  tlie 
shores.  .  .  .  The  Danes  then  ((uitted  the  Seine. 
having  formed  their  plans  for  renewing  the  en- 
couraging enterprize, —  another  time  they  wotdd 
do  more.  Normandy  dates  from  Osker's  tliree 
days'  occu|iation  of  Rouen." — Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
nut.  of  S'oniiantli/  and  EngUtml,  bk.  1,  ch.  2 
c-.  1). 

Also  IN:  C.  F.  Keary.  Thf  VU-ingsin  We*t)rii 
C/irUtiitffiHit,  rli.  y. 

A.  D.  845-861.— Repeated  ravages  in  the 
Seine.— Paris  thrice  sacked.  See  Pauis:  A.  D. 
b-|.");  and  S.->T-SU1. 

A.  D.  849-860.— The  career  of  Hasting. — 
"  Al)onl  the  year  <if  Alfred's  l.irUi  |S1!»]  tlicv 
laiil  siege  to  Tours,  from  whiih  tliey  were  re 
pulsed  iiv  the  gallantry  of  the  eilizens,  assisted 
by  the  miraculous  aid  of  Saint  Martin.  It  is  at 
this  siege  that  Hasting  lirst  appears  as  a  leader. 
His  birth  is  uncertain.  In  some  accounts  he  is 
sai<t  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  peasjint  of  Troves, 
the  capital  of  t'liainpagne.  and  to  have  forsworn 
his  faith,  and  joined  the  Danes  in  his  parly  youth, 
from  an  inherent  lust  of  battle  and  plunder.  In 
others  he  is  called  the  son  of  the  jarl  Atte.  But. 
whatever  liis  origin,  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
he  had  established  Ins  title  to  lead  the  Northern 
hordes  in  those  fierce  forays  which  helped  to 
shatter  the  Carlovingian  Empire  to  fragments. 
.  .  .  When  the  land  was  bare,  leaving  the  de- 
spoiled provinces  he  again  put  to  sea,  and,  sjiiling 
s<mtliwards  still,  pushed  up  the  Tagus  and  Gua- 
dalquiver,  and  ravaged  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Lisbon  and  Seville.  But  no  sett\'mcnt  in  Spain 
was  possible  at  this  time.  The  Peninsula  had 
lately  had  for  Caliph  Abdalrahman  the  Second, 
called  El  Mouzaffer,  'The  Victorious,' and  the 
vigour  of  his  rule  had  made  the  Ariibian  king- 
dom in  Spain  the  most  eflicicnt  power  for  defence 
in  Europe.  Hasting  soon  recoiled  from  the 
Spanish  coasts,  and  returned  to  his  old  haunts. 
The  leaders  of  the  Danes  in  England,  the  Sidrocs 
and  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  special  deli^'ht  in  the  destruction  of  churches 
and  monasteries,  nungling  a  tierce  religious  fan- 
aticism with  their  thirst  for  battle  and  ])lun<ler. 
This  exceeding  bitterness  of  the  Northmen  may 
Ik-  fairly  laid  in  great  measure  to  the  account  of 
the  thirty  j'ears  of  proselytising  warfare,  which 
Charlemagne  had  waged  in  Saxony,  and  along 
all  the  northern  frontier  of  his  empire.  .  .  . 
Hasting  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  a  double 
portion  of  this  spirit,  which  he  had  indulged 
throughout  his  career  in  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  to  priests  and  holy  places.  It  was  prob- 
ably this,  coupled  with  "a  certain  weariness  — 
commonplace  murder  and  sacrilege  having 
grown  tame,  and  lost  their  charm  —  which  in- 
cited him  to  the  most  daring  of  all  his  exploits,  a 
direct  attack  on  the  head  of  Christendom,  and 
the  sacred  city.  Hasting  then,  about  the  year 
860,  planned  an  attack  on  Rome,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  well  received  by  Ins  followers.  Sail- 
ing again  round  Spain,  and  pillaging  on  their 
way  both  on  the  Spanish  and  -Moorish  coasts, 
they  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and,  steering 
for  Italy,  landed  in  the  bay  of  JSpezzia.  near  the 
town  of  Luna.  Luna  was  the  place  where  the 
great  quarries  of  the  Carrara  marble  had  been 


worked  ever  since  the  times  of  the  Ca;sars.  The 
city  itself  was,  it  is  said,  in  great  part  built  of 
white  marble,  and  the  '  candenlia  nicenia  Lun.e  ' 
deceived  Hasting  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
actually  before  Rome:  so  he  Siitdowu  before  the 
town  w"hich  he  had  failed  to  surprise.  The  hope 
of  taking  it  by  assault  was  soon  abandoned,  but 
Ha.sting  obtained  his  end  by  guile.  .  .  .  The 
|)riests  were  massacred,  the  gates  throw  n  open, 
and  the  city  taken  and  spoiled.  Luna  never 
recovered  its  old  prosperity  after  the  raid  of  the 
Northmen,  and  in  Dante's  time  had  fallen  into 
utter  decay.  But  Hastings  career  in  Italy  ended 
with  the  sack  of  Luna;  and,  giving  up  all  hope 
of  altiicking  Rome,  he  re-embarked  with  the 
spoil  of  the  town,  tlie  most  beautifid  of  the 
women,  and  all  the  youths  who  could  be  used  as 
.soldiers  or  rowers.  His  fleet  was  wrecked  on 
the  south  coasts  of  France  on  its  return  west- 
ward, and  all  the  spoil  lost;  but  the  devil  had 
work  yet  for  Hasting  and  his  men,  who  got 
ashore  in  sutlicient  luunbers  to  reconiiiense  them- 
selves for  their  losses  by  the  plunder  of  Prov- 
ence."—T.  Hughes,  Alfred  the  Gnat.  ch.  20. 

A.  D.  860-1100. — The  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  Iceland. — Development  of  the  Saga 
literature. — The  discovery  of  Iceland  is  atlrili- 
uted  to  a  famous  Norse  Viking  named  Na<l- 
dodd,  and  dated  in  860,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  in  Norway,  of  Harald  Haarfager,  who 
drove  out  so  many  adventurers,  to  seek  fortune 
on  the  seas.  He  is  s;iid  to  have  called  it  Snow- 
land;  but  others  who  came  to  the  cold  island  in 
870  gave  it  the  harsher  name  which  it  still  be;irs. 
"  Within  sixty  years  after  the  first  settlement  by 
the  Northmen  the  whole  was  inhabited;  and, 
writes  Uno  Von  Troil  d).  04),  'King  Harold, 
who  did  not  contribute  a  little  towards  it  by  his 
tyrannical  treatment  of  the  petty  kings  and 
lords  in  Norway,  was  obliged  at  last  to  issue  au 
order,  that  no  one  should  sail  to  Iceland  without 
paying  four  ounces  of  fine  silver  to  the  Crown, 
in  order  to  stop  those  continual  emigrations 
which  weakened  his  kingdom.'.  .  .  Before  the 
tenth  century  had  reached  its  half-way  period, 
the  Norwegians  had  fully  peopled  the  island 
with  not  less,  perhaps,  than  50,000  souls.  A 
census  taken  about  A.  D.  1100  numbered  the 
franklins  who  had  to  pay  Thing-tax  at  4,500, 
without  including  cotters  and  proletarians." — 
R.  F.  Burton,  I'Uiiim  Tliiile,  iidrod.,  sect.  8 
(t.  1).  —  "About  sixty  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  island,  a  step  was  taken  towards 
turning  Iceland  into  a  commonwealth,  and  giv- 
ing the  whole  island  a  legal  constitution;  and 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  immediate  cau.se 
which  led  to  this,  we  know  enough  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  i.sland  to  feel  sure,  that  it  could 
only  have  been  with  the  common  consent  of  the 
great  chiefs,  who,  as  Priests,  presided  over  the 
various  local  Things  [see  Thing].  The  first 
want  was  a  man  who  could  make  a  code  of  laws." 
The  man  was  found  in  one  Ulfljot,  who  came 
from  a  Norwegian  family  long  famous  for 
knowledge  of  the  customary  law,  and  who  was 
sent  to  the  mother  country  to  consult  the  wisest 
of  his  kin.  "Three  years  "he  stayed  abroad ;  and 
when  he  returned,  the  chiefs,  who,  no  doubt, 
day  by  day  felt  more  strongly  the  need  of  a 
common  centre  of  action  as  well  as  of  a  common 
code,  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  their  scheme. 
.  .  .  The  time  of  the  annual  meeting  was  fixed 
at  first  for  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June,  but 
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in  the  year  999  it  was  agreed  to  meet  a  week 
later,  and  the  Althing  then  met  when  ten  full 
weeks  of  summer  had  passed.  It  lasted  fourteen 
days.  ...  In  its  legal  capacity  it  [the  Althing] 
was  both  a  deliberative  and  executive  assembly; 
both  Parliament  and  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
one.  .  .  .  With  the  establishment  of  the  Althing 
we  have  for  the  first  time  a  Commonwealth  in 
Iceland."— G.  W.  Dasent,  The  Story  of  Burnt 
2ijnl,  introd.  (».  1).— ■The  reason  why  Iceland, 
which  was  destitute  of  inhabitants  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, became  so  rapidly  settled  and  secured  so 
eminent  a  position  in  the  world'.s  history  and 
literature,  must  be  sought  in  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Norway  at  the  time  when  Harald 
Harfragi  (Pairhair).  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance,  succeeded  in  usurping  the  monarchi- 
cal power.  .  .  .  The  people  who  emigrated  to 
Iceland  were  for  the  most  part  the  flower  of  the 
nation.  They  went  especially  from  the  west  coast 
of  Norway,  where  the  peculiar  Xorse  spirit  had 
been  most  perfectly  developed.  Men  of  the 
noblest  birth  in  Xorway  set  out  with  their  fami- 
lies and  followers  to  find  a  home  where  they 
might  be  as  free  and  independent  as  their  fath- 
ers had  been  before  them.  Xo  wonder  then 
that  they  took  with  them  the  cream  of  the  an- 
cient culture  of  the  fatherland.  .  .  .  Toward 
the  end  of  the  11th  century  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  many  of  the  chiefs  were  so  learned  that 
the}'  with  perfect  propriety  might  have  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  [Christianity  having 
been  formally  adopted  by  the  Althing  in  the 
year  1000],  and  in  the  12th  centurj'  there  were, 
in  addition  to  those  to  be  found  in  the  cloisters, 
several  private  libraries  in  the  island.  On  the 
other  hand,  secular  culture,  knowledge  of  law 
and  historj",  and  of  the  skaldic  art,  were,  so  to 
speak,  common  property.  And  thus,  when  the 
means  for  committing  a  literature  to  writing 
were  at  hand,  the  highly  developed  popular 
taste  for  history  gave  the  literature  the  direction 
which  it  afterward  maintained.  The  fact  is, 
there  really  existed  a  whole  literature  which 
was  merely  waiting  to  be  put  in  writing.  .  .  . 
Many  causes  contributed  toward  making  the 
Icelanders  prefiminentlj'  a  historical  people. 
The  settlers  were  men  of  noble  birth,  who  were 
proud  to  trace  their  descent  from  kings  and 
heroes  of  antiquity,  nay,  even  from  the  gods 
themselves,  and  we  do  not  therefore  wonder  that 
they  assiduously  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
deeds  of  their  forefathers.  But  in  their  minds 
was  developed  not  only  a  taste  for  the  sagas  of 
the  past ;  the  present  also  received  its  full  share 
of  attention.  .  .  .  Nor  did  they  interest  them- 
selves for  and  remember  the  events  that  took 
place  in  Iceland  only.  Reports  from  foreign 
lands  also  found  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and 
the  Icelanders  had  abtindant  opportunity  of  sat- 
isfying their  thirst  for  knowledge  in  this  direc- 
tion. As  vikings,  as  merchants,  as  courtiers  and 
especially  as  skalds  accompanying  kings  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  and  also  as  varan- 
gians  in  Constantinople,  many  of  them  found 
splendid  opportunities  of  visiting  foreign  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Such  were  then  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  produced  that  remarkable 
development  of  the  historical  taste  with  which 
the  people  were  endowed,  and  made  Iceland  the 
home  of  the  saga." — F.  AV.  Horn,  Uiiit.  of  tlte 
Literature  of  the  ixaiidinamaii  Xorth,  pt.  1,  eh.  1. 


—  "The  Icelanders,  in  their  long  winter,  had  a 
great  habit  of  writing,  and  were,  and  still  are,  ex- 
cellent in  penmanship,  says  Dahlmann.  It  is  to 
this  fact  that  any  little  history  there  is  of  the 
Norse  Kings  and  their  old  tragedies,  crimes,  and 
heroisms,  is  almost  all  due.  The  Icelanders,  it 
seems,  not  only  made  beautiful  letters  on  their 
paper  or  parchment,  but  were  laudably  observ- 
ant and  desirous  of  accuracy ;  and  have  left  us 
such  a  collection  of  narratives  (Sagas,  literallj- 
'  Says ')  as,  for  quantity  and  quality,  is  unex- 
ampled among  rude  nations. " — T.  Carlyle,  Early 
Kings  of  Sorway,  Preface. — See,  also,  Thixgs. — 
Thixgvai.l.^^. 

A.  D.  876-9H. — RoUo's  acquisition  of  Nor- 
mandy.—  "One  alone  among  the  Scandinavian 
settlements  in  Gatd  was  destined  to  play  a  real 
part  in  history.  This  was  the  settlement  of  Rolf 
or  RoUo  at  Rouen.  [The  genuine  name  is  Hrolfr, 
Rolf,  in  various  spellings.  The  French  form  is 
Rou,  sometimes  Rous  .  .  .  ;  the  Latin  is  Rollo. 
— Foot-note.]  This  settlement,  the  kernel  of  the 
great  Norman  Duchy,  had,  I  need  hardly  say, 
results  of  its  own  and  an  importance  of  its  own, 
which  distinguish  it  from  ever}'  other  Danish 
colony  in  Gaul.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  only  one  colony  among  several,  and 
that,  when  the  cession  was  made,  it  was  probably 
not  expected  to  be  more  lasting  or  more  impor- 
tant than  the  others.  But,  while  the  others  soon 
lost  any  distinctive  character,  the  Rouen  settle- 
ment lasted,  it  grew,  it  became  a  power  in 
Europe,  and  in  Gaul  it  became  even  a  determin- 
ing power.  .  .  .  The  lasting  character  of  his 
work  at  once  proves  that  the  founder  of  the 
Rouen  colony  was  a  great  man,  but  he  is  a  great 
man  who  must  be  content  to  be  judged  in  the 
main  by  the  results  of  his  actions.  The  authentic 
history"  of  Rolf,  Rollo,  or  Rou,  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  very  short  space.  We  have  no  really 
contemporary  narrative  of  his  actions,  unless  a 
few  meagre  and  uncertain  entries  in  some  of  the 
Frankish  annals  may  be  thought  to  deserve  that 
name.  ...  I  therefore  do  not  feel  myself  at  all 
called  upon  to  narrate  in  detail  the  exploits 
which  are  attributed  to  Rolf  in  the  time  before 
his  final  settlement.  He  is  described  as  having 
been  engaged  in  the  calling  of  a  Wiking  both  in 
Gaul  and  in  Britain  for  nearly  forty  years  before 
his  final  occupation  of  Rouen.  .  .  .  The  exploits 
attributed  to  Rolf  are  spread  over  so  many  years, 
that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  deeds  of 
other  chieftains  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
perhaps  that  two  leaders  of  the  same  name  have 
been  confounded.  Among  countless  expeditions 
in  Gaul,  England,  and  Germany,  we  find  Rolf 
charged  with  an  earlier  visit  to  Rouen  [A.  D. 
876],  with  a  share  in  the  great  siege  of  Paris 
[A.  D.  885],  and  with  an  occupation  or  destruc- 
tion of  Bayeux.  But  it  is  not  till  we  have  got 
some  way  into  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
not  till  we  have  passed  several  years  of  the  tenth 
century,  that  Rolf  begins  clearl}-  to  stand  out  as 
a  personal  historic  reality.  He  now  appears  in 
possession  of  Rouen,  or  of  whatever  vestiges  of 
the  city  had  survived  his  former  ravages,  and 
from  that  starting-point  he  assaulted  Chartres. 
Beneath  the  walTs  of  that  city  he  underwent  a 
defeat  [A.  D.  911]  at  the  hands  of  the  Dukes 
Rudolf  of  Burgundy  and  Robert  of  Paris,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  the 
great  local  relic,  the  undergarment  of  the  Virgin. 
But  this  victory,  like  most  victories  over   the 
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Ndrtlinicn.  Imd  no  lasting  tlTicl.  Rolf  was  not 
ilisliKl>;iMl  from  Rouen,  nor  was  liiscarirrof  ilev- 
asliitiim  and  (imiiuest  at  nil  seriously  elieekeil. 
Bui,  [ireeiselv  as  in  the  caseof  (iutliruin  ill  En^-^- 
himl.  his  evident  disposilioii  to  settle  in  the 
eountry  siigKi's'»'d  an  attempt  to  eliange  him 
from  a"  devastating  enernv  into  a  peaeeahle  neigh- 
bour, 'riie  Peace  of  Clair-onEpte  [A.  D.  !H1] 
was  the  duplieate  of  the  Peace  of  \\  edmore, 
and  Kinu'  Cliarles  and  Duke  Robert  of  Paris  most 
likelv  had  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  before  their 
eyes'  A  deliiiite  district  was  ceded  to  Rolf,  for 
which  he  became  the  King's  vassid ;  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  baptism  and  received  the  king's  natural 
daughter  in  marriage.  And,  just  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish case,  the  territory  ceded  was  not  i)arl  of  the 
Kings  immediate  dominions,  .  .  .  The  grant  to 
Rolf  was  made  at  the  cost  not  of  the  Frankish 
King  at  I.aon  but  of  the  French  Duke  at  Paris. 
The'district  ceded  to  Rolf  was  part  of  the  great 
Neustrian  March  or  Duchy  which  had  been 
granted  to  Odo  [or  Elides]"  of  Paris  and  which 
was  now  held  bv  bis  brother  Duke  Robert.  .  .  . 
It  must  not  be"  thought  that  the  district  now 
ceded  to  Rolf  took  in  the  whole  of  the  later 
Duchy  of  Normandy.  Rouen  was  the  heart  of 
the  new  state,  which  took  in  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  .Seine.  From  the  Epte  to  the  sea  was  its 
undoubted  extent  from  the  south-east  to  the 
ni>rth.  But  the  western  frontier  is  much  less 
clearly  delined.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Normans 
always  claimed  a  certain  not  very  well  delined 
superiority  over  Britanny  as  part  of  the  original 
grant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  (juite  certain  that 
Rolf  did  not  obtain  immediate  possession  of  what 
was  afterwards  the  noblest  portion  of  the  heritage 
of  his  descendants.  The  Bessiu,  the  district  of 
BayeiLX,  was  not  won  till  several  years  later, 
and  theCotcntin,  the  peninsula  of  Coutances,  was 
not  won  till  after  the  death  of  Rolf.  The  district 
granteil  to  Rolf  .  .  .  had  —  sharing  therein  the 
fate  of  Germany  and  France — no  recognized 
geographical  name.  Its  inhabitants  were  the 
Northmen,  the  Northmen  of  the  Seine,  the  North- 
men r)f  Rouen.  The  land  itself  was,  till  ncirthe 
end  of  the  century,  simply  the  Land  of  the  North- 
men " —  the  Terra  Northmaiinorum. — E.  A.  Free- 
man, IIiKt.  .\iiriiiiin  Ciinrjiii/it  <if  Edi/.,  ch.  4  (i\  1). 

Also  IN;  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  Uist.  nf  Xormundy 
1111)1  Kiiyliinil,  bk.  1,  c/i.  3-5. — A.  Thierry,  \or- 
miiii  Conijiient  of  England,  bk.  2. — See,  also, 
Fit.vNCF.:  A.  n.  877-987. 

A.  D.  876-984.^  Discovery  and  settlement 
of  Greenland.  —  "The  disc<ivcry  of  (Wcciilund 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  settlement  of 
Iceland,  just  as  the  di-scovery  of  America  after 
ward  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Greenland.  Between  the  western  part  of 
Iceland  and  the  eastern  part  of  Greenland  there 
is  a  distance  of  only  45  geographical  miles. 
Hence,  some  of  the  ships  that  sailed  to  Iceland, 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  this  island  and 
later,  could  in  case  of  a  violent  east  wind,  which 
is  no  rare  occurrence  in  those  regions,  scarcely 
avoid  approaching  the  coast  of  Greenland  sulti- 
ciently  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  jokuls, —  nay, 
even  to  land  on  itsislandsaud  promontories.  Thus 
it  is  said  that  Gunnbjoru,  Ulf  Krage's  son.  saw 
land  lying  in  the  ocean  at  the  west  of  Iceland, 
when,  in  tiie  year  876,  he  was  driven  out  to  the  sea 
by  a  storm.  Similar  reports  were  heard,  from 
time  to  lime,  by  other  mariners.  About  a  cen- 
tury later  a  certain  man,  by  name  Erik  the  Red, 


.  .  .  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  the  land  in  the 
west  that  Guiinbjorn  and  others  had  seen.  lie 
set  sail  in  the  year  984,  and  found  llu'  land  as  be 
had  e.\pectcd,  and  remained  there  exploring  the 
country  for  two  year.s.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
he  returned  to  Iceland,  giving  the  newly  discov- 
ered country  the  name  of  Greenland,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  attract  settlers,  who  would  be  favor- 
ably impressed  with  so  pleasing  a  name.  The 
result  was  that  many  Icelanders  and  Norsemen 
emigrated  to  (ireeiiland.  and  a  llourishiiig  colony 
was  established,  with  Gardar  for  its  capital  city, 
which,  in  the  year  1201,  became  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Norway.  The  Greenland  colony  main- 
tained its  connection  with  the  mother  countries 
for  a  period  of  no  less  than  400  years;  yet  it 
finally  disappeared,  and  was  almost  forgotten. 
Torfii'us  gives  a  list  of  .seventeen  bishops  who 
ruled  ill  Greenland." — R.  B.  Anderson,  America 
not  Disrarercd  by  CnbinibiiK,  ch.  7. 

Also  in;  I),  ('rantz.  Hist,  of  Orcenland,  bk.  4. 
(■/(.   1. 

A.  D.  885-886.— The  Great  Siege  of  Paris. 
See  P.VKis:  A.  D.  880-886. 

9-ioth  Centuries. —  The  Danish  conquests 
and  settlements  in  Ireland.  See  Iueland; 
9-lllTii  C'ENTflilios;  and  A.  1).  1014. 

9-ioth  Centuries. — The  ravages  of  the  Vik- 
ings on  the  Continent. — "Take  the  map  and 
colour  with  vermilion  the  |u-ovinces.  districts 
and  shores  which  the  Northmen  visited.  The 
colouring  will  have  to  be  rejieated  more  than 
ninety  limes  successively  before  you  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 
Furthermore,  mark  by  the  usual  symbol  of  war. 
two  crossed  swords,  the  localities  where  battles 
were  fought  by  or  against  the  pirates;  where 
thej'  were  defeated  or  triumphant,  or  where  they 
pillaged,  burned  or  destroyed ;  and  the  valleys 
ami  iianks  of  Kllie,  Uliine  and  Moselle,  Scheliit, 
Meuse,  Somme  and  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne  and 
Adour,  the  inland  Allier,  and  all  the  coasts  and 
coast-lands  between  estuary  and  estuary  and  the 
countries  between  the  river-streams,  will  appear 
bristling  as  with  chevau.x-de-frise.  The  strongly- 
fenced  Roman  cities,  the  venerated  Abbeys  and 
their  dependent  bourgades,  often  more  nourish- 
ing and  extensive  than  the  ancient  seats  of  gov- 
ernment, the  opulent  seaports  and  trading  towns, 
were  all  eciually  exposed  to  the  Danish  attacks, 
stunned  by  the  Northmen's  approach,  subjugated 
by  their  fury.  .  .  .  They  constitute  three  prin- 
cipal schemes  of  naval  and  military  operations, 
respectively  governed  and  guided  by  the  great 
rivers  and  the  intervening  sea-shores.  .  .  .  The 
first  scheme  of  operations  includes  the  territories 
between  Rhine  and  Scheldt,  and  Scheldt  and 
Elbe;  the  furlbest  southern  iioint  reached  by 
the  Northmen  in  this  direction  was  somewhere 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar.  Eastward, 
the  Scandinavians  .scattered  as  far  as  Russia;  but 
we  must  not  follow  them  there.  The  second 
scheme  of  operations  affected  the  countries  be- 
tween Seine  and  Loire,  and  again  from  the  Seine 
eastward  towards  the  Somme  and  Oise.  These 
operations  were  connected  with  those  of  the  Rhine 
Northmen.  The  third  scheme  of  operations  was 
prosecuted  in  the  countries  between  Loire  and 
Garonne,  and  Garonne  and  Adour,  frequently 
Hashing  towards  Spain,  and  expanding  inland  as 
far  as  tlie  Allier  and  central  France,  nay,  to  the 
very  centre,  to  Bourges." — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Uist. 
of  Nonnandy  and  Enr/.,  bk.  1,  ch.  3  (».  1). 
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Also  lk:  C.  F.  Kear_v,  The  Vikinrjs  in  Western 
Ohrinti  H(hiin,  cli.  O-l-x 

A.  D.  979-1016. — The    Danish   conquest   of 
England.     Sw  England:  A.  I).  'JTiJ-lOU). 

A.  D.  986-101 1.  —  Supposed      voyages     to 
America.     SccAmehh  A:  IO-Utii  Centliues. 

lO-ijth  Centuries. — The  breaking  up  of  the 
Norse  island  empire. —  "At  the  close  of  the 
lOtli  ami  beijiuMiiig  of  the  lltli  century  the  bat- 
tles of  Taraanil  Clontarf  overthrew  the  power  of 
these  Norsemen  (or  Ostmen  as  they  were  called) 
in  Ireland,  and  restored  the  authorit_v  of  the  na- 
tive Irish  sovereign.  About  this  time  they  [the 
'  Hy-Ivar,'  or  sovereigns  of  the  island-empire  of 
the  Northmen  —  see  above:  8-9x11  C'ENTruiEs] 
became  Christians,  and  in  tlie  year  lOOG  we  timl 
one  of  their  princes  joining  Harald  Ilardrada 
of  Norway  in  his  invasion  of  England,  which 
ended  so  disastrously  in  the  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge.  JIagnus  of  Norway,  thirty-two  years 
later,  after  subduing  the  independent  Jarls  of 
Shetland  and  the  Orkneys,  attempted  to  reassert 
his  supremacy  along  the  western  coast.  But 
after  conciuering  Anglesea,  whence  he  drove  out 
the  Normans  [from  England]  who  had  justmaile 
a  settlement  there,  he  crossed  to  Ireland  to  meet 
his  death  in  battle.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
Isles  was  then  restored  to  its  original  owners, 
but  soon  after  split  into  two  parts  —  tlie  Suder- 
ies  and  Norderies  (whence  the  term  Sodor  and 
^lan),  north  and  south  of  Ardnamurchan  Point. 
The  ne.\t  glimpse  we  have  of  these  dominions  is 
at  tlie  clo.se  of  the  12th  century,  wlieu  we  find 
them  under  a  chief  named  Somarled,  who  exer- 
cised authority  in  the  islands  and  Argyleshire, 
and  from  him  the  clans  of  the  Highlands  and  the 
Western  Isles  love  to  trace  their  ancestry.  After 
his  death,  according  to  the  Highland  traditions, 
the  islands  and  Argjieshire  were  divided  amongst 
his  three  sons.  Thus  the  old  Norse  empire  w;is 
finally  broken  up,  and  in  the  13th  century,  after 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Haco,  King  of 
Norwaj',  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the 
mother  kingdom  over  their  distant  posses.sions, 
an  attempt  wliich  ended  in  his  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Largs  by  the  Scottish  king,  Alexander 
III.,  they  were  ceded  to  the  Scottish  kings  by 
Magnus  IV.,  his  son.  and  an  alliance  was  ce- 
mented between  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Alexander's  daughter,  Margaret,  to  Eric 
of  Norway."  At  the  north  of  Scotland  the  Jai'ls 
of  Orkney,  in  the  11th  century,  "conquered 
Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and  wrested  a  recog- 
nition of  their  claim  from  ^lalcolm  II.  of  Scot- 
land. Their  influence  was  continually  felt  in  the 
dynastic  and  other  quarrels  of  Scotland;  the 
defeat  of  Duncan,  in  1040,  by  the  Jarl  of  Ork- 
ney, conlribviting  not  a  little  to  Duncan's  sub- 
sequent overthnjw  by  Macbeth.  They  fostered- 
the  independence  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
against  the  southern  king,  and  held  their  king- 
dom until,  in  Vi'M,  it  pas.sed  by  the  female  line  to 
the  house  of  Sinclair.  The  Sinclairs  now  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  their  natural  master, 
the  King  of  Scotland ;  and  finally  the  kingdom 
of  the  Orkneys  was  handed  over  to  James  111.  as 
the  dowry  of  his  bride.  Margaret  of  Norway." — 
A.  II.  .Johnson,  Thi  yuriiuiins  in,  Europe,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  .1.  H.  Burton,  Hist.  r,f  Sn,tr,iiul,  ch. 
15  (c.  '2).— See,  also,  Imkland:  A."  D.  1014. 

A.  D.  1000-1063. — The  Northmen  in  France 
become  French.  .See  Noi{M.\ndy:  A.  D.  911- 
1000;  and  103.J-1063. 
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A.  D.  1000-1194. — Conquests  and  settlement 
in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  See  Italy 
(SorTiIEKNi:   A.  1).  lOOO-KlOO;  :nid  10.sl-ll!:)4, 

A.  D.  1016-1042.— The  reign  of  the  Danish 
kings  in  England.  See  England:  A.  D.  1016- 
l04->. 

A.  D.  1066-1071.— Conquest  of  England  by 
Duke  'Williara  of  Normandy.  See  E.noland- 
A.  I).  104-'-10(;(i;    1000;  anil  10(!0-lori. 

A.  D.  1081-1085.— Attempted  conquest  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  See  Byzantine  E.m- 
I'IRe:  a.  1).  Iiisl-ION.-). 

A.  D.  1084. — The  sack  and  burning  of  Rome. 
See  Ro.me:  A.  D.  lUSi-ioy4. 

A.  D.  1 146. — Ravages  in  Greece.  See  By- 
zantine Empire:  A.  D.  1140. 

A.  D.  1504. — Early  enterprise  on  the  New- 
foundland fishing  banks.  See  N E wfouxdlajjd : 
A.  I).  I."i01-l."i7s. 

NORTH,    Lord,    Administration    of.      See 

ExoLAND:  A.  1).  1770.  lol7^<2-17S3 

NORTH  ANNA,  The  passage  of  the.  See 
United  St.\tes  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1«(;4  (.May:  Vlr- 

OINIA). 

NORTH  BRITON,  No.  45,  The.  See  Eno- 
laxd:  a.  D.  1702-1704. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  :  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. See  A.MEiUCAN  AliOKIGIXES:  Al- 
oo.NyllAN        F.WIILY,        CllEROKEES,        luOqUOIS 

Tribes  ok  the  South,  Siiawanese,  and  Ti.mu- 
yUAX-^X  Fa.mily. 

A.  D.  1524. — Discovery  of  the  coast  by  'Ver- 
razano.     See  America:  A.  1).  I.'j23-1.')24. 

A.  D.  1583-1587.— Raleigh's  attempted  set- 
tlements at  Roanoke.  See  A.mkrk  a:  A.  1). 
l.'')!S4-l.'")S();  and  l.-)S7-l."")90. 

A.  D.  1629. —  The  grant  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath.     See  America:  A.I).  1629. 

A.  D.  1639-1663. — Pioneer  and  unorganized 
colonization. — "  Au  abortive  attempt  at  coloni- 
zation was  made  in  1639,  and  a  titular  governor 
appeared  in  Virginia;  but  this,  and  a  number  of 
conrticting  claims  originating  in  this  patent  [to 
Sir  Robert  Heath],  and  sutticientl)'  troublesome 
to  the  proprietaries  of  a  later  time,  were  the  only 
results  of  the  grant  of  Charles  I.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  the  ofticial  informa- 
tion received,  did  not,  however,  suffice  to  pre- 
vent the  Virginia  As.sembly  lending  itself  to  a 
scheme  by  which  possession  might  be  obtained 
of  the  neighboring  territory,  or  at  least  substan- 
tial benefits  realized  therefrom  by  their  constit- 
uents. \V'ith  this  object,  they  made  grants  to  a 
trading  company,  which  led,  however,  only  to 
exploration  and  traffic.  Other  grants  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  followed  for  the  next  ten  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  a  company  of  Virginians 
miide  their  way  from  Nansemond  to  Alliemarle, 
and  established  a  settlement  there.  The  Virgin- 
ian Burgesses  granted  them  lands,  and  promised 
further  grants  to  all  wlio  would  extend  these  set- 
tlements to  the  southward.  Emigration  from 
Virginia  began.  Settlers,  singly  and  in  companies, 
crossed  the  border,  and  made  scattered  and  soli- 
tary clearings  within  the  wilds  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Many  of  these  people  were  mere  adven- 
turers ;  but  some  of  them  were  of  more  substantial 
stuir,  and  founded  permanent  settlements  on  the 
Chowan  and  elsewhere.  Other  eyes,  however, 
as  watchful  as  those  of  the  Virginians,  were  also 
turned  to  the  rich  regions  of  the  South.     New 
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£n<;lnnd  enterprise  cxpK)reil  the  Amerienn  const 
from  one  cml  to  tlie  oilier,  in  s<-;ir<li  of  liicnitive 
tnide  1111(1  new  nsliiiu'  places.  After  a  Ion i,' lie- 
tpi.'iintanee  with  llie  Norlli  Carolina  coast.  Ihey 
l(oui;lit  land  of  tlie  In<lians.  near  the  mouth  of 
C.ipe  Fear  Kiver,  and  .settled  there.  For  .some 
unexplained  cause  —  pos.silily  on  account  of  the 
wild  and  dangerous  eh.iracter  of  the  scattered  in- 
haliilanis,  who  hail  already  drifted  Ihilher  from 
Viru'inia.  pos.silily  from  llu'  reason  which  they 
theinselvc's  L'ave  —  the  New  Knj;land  colonists 
jiliaiiiloned  I  jieir  settlement  and  departed,  leaving 
ji  written  opinion  if  the  poor  character  of  the 
<-ountry  expressed  in  \ery  plain  language  and 
pinned'  to  a  post.  Here  it  was  found  by  some 
wanderers  from  IJarhadoes,  who  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  the  New  Eiiglaiiders  as  to 
the  appearance  of  things:  and  they  accordingly 
repurchased  the  land  from  the  Indians  and  be- 
gan a  selllement.  At  thisdale  [1003],  therefore, 
there  was  in  North  Carolina  this  infant  settlement 
<if  the  IJarbadoes  men,  on  the  extreme  south- 
eastern point  of  the  present  State,  and  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  the  Virginia  settlers  scat- 
tered about,  with  here  a  si>lilary  plantation  and 
there  a  little  group  of  farms,  and  always  a  rest- 
less van  of  adventurers  working  their  way  down 
the  coa.st  and  into  the  interior.  .  .  .  Whatever 
rights  the  North  Carolina  settlers  may  have  had 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Virginians,  who  had  granted 
them  land,  or  in  those  of  the  Indians  who  had 
sold  il,  they  had  none  recognized  by  the  English 
King,  who  claimed  to  own  all  that  vast  region. 
U  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  was  known 
of  these  early  colonists  in  England:  and  their 
existence  was  certainly  not  regarded  in  the  least 
when  Charles  II.  lavished  their  territory,  and 
much  liesides.  upon  a  band  of  his  courtiers  and 
nunisters. " — H.  C.  Lodge,  Short  Hist,  of  the 
KiiijltHh  CnloiiUK.  ch.  5. 

Ai.si)  in:  .1.  W.  Moore,  Jliiit.  of  X  C,  v.  1, 
fh.  •>. 

A.  D.  1663-1670.— The  grant  to  Monk,  Clar- 
endon, Shaftesbury  and  others. — The  organ- 
ized colonies.  —  "On  the'.;4lh  .Marili.  Hiij;),  King 
iharlci  II.  granl<il  to  Edward.  Eail  of  Claren- 
don; (_;eorge  (Monk],  Duke  of  Albemarle;  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Craven:  John,  Lord  Berkeley: 
Anthony,  Loril  Ashley  [Earl  of  Shaftesbury]; 
Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  .lohn  Colleton,  and  Sir 
AVilliam  Berkeley,  all  the  country  between  the 
I'acilicand  Atlantic  Oceans,  between  31'  and  30^ 
parallels  of  latitude,  called  Carolina,  in  honor  of 
Charles.  [The  grant  embraced  the  present  States 
of  (leorgia.  Alabama  anil  Mississi]ipi.  :is  well  as 
the  two  Carolinas]  In  1003,  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  visited 
the  province,  and  appointed  William  Drummond 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Carolina.  .  .  .  Drum- 
mond, at  his  death  in  1067,  was  succeeded  by 
Stevens  as  governor.  .  .  .  The  lirst  assembly 
that  made  laws  for  Carolina,  assendjled  in  the 
fall  of  1009.  ...  A  form  of  government,  mag- 
niticent  in  design,  and  laliorcil  in  detail,  called 
■  The  fundamental  constitutions  of  Carolina,'  were 
drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Essjiy 
on  th(r  Human  Understanding.  .John  Locke.  .  .  . 
On  the  ileath  of  Governor  Stevens,  who  died  in 
the  colony  full  of  years  and  wealth,  the  assembly 
chose  Carteret  for  their  governor,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  soon  after,  Eastchurch.  who 
then  was  in  England,  was  appointed  governor, 
and  ilillcr  secretary."— .J.  11.  AVhecler,  Jlintori- 
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rnl  Sketches  of  XoHh  Ci(roliiia,  ch.  4. — "The  ear- 
liest grant  made  to  the  lords  iiroprielors  did  not 
incluile  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Its  northern  line  fell  short  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Virginia  by  half  a  degree 
of  latitude.  Notwilhstandiiig  this,  an  unwar- 
ranted exhibition  of  aulhorily  eslablished  virtu- 
allv  the  jiroiirietary  donnuion  over  this  un- 
appropriated territory.  .  .  .  Colonel  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  who  was  born  not  long  after  the  char- 
ter of  100.)  was  made,  and  who  lived  iluiing  the 
administration  of  Berkeley,  slates,  and  no  doubt 
truly,  that  'Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  was  one 
of  the  grantees,  and  at  that  time  governor  of 
Virginia,  finding  a  territory  of  31  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  inhabiled  part  of  Virginia 
and  the  above-mentioned  l)()unilary  of  Carolina 
[30=].  advised  the  Lord  Claiendon  of  il.  And 
his  lordship  had  interest  enough  with  the  king 
to  obtain  a  second  patent  to  inchule  it,  dated 
.luue  30th,  1065.'  By  this  i)atent  very  large 
powers  were  granted;  so  large  that,  as  Chalmers 
lias  remarked,  'no  one  prerogative  of  the  crown 
was  ijieserved,  except  finly  the  sovereign  do- 
minion. .  .  .  The  existence  of  the  colony  from 
Barbadoes,  under  Sir  John  Veamans,  that  set- 
tled in  the  old  county  of  Clarendon,  from  its  in- 
ception in  100.)  to  its  abandonment  in  lO'JO,  forms 
but  an  epi.sode  in  the  proprietary  history  of 
North  Carolina.  The  colony,  like  all  others 
similarly  situated,  sought  at  tirst  to  make  provi- 
sion for"  tlie  supply  of  bodily  wants,  in  securing 
food  and  shelter  only ;  but  having  done  this  it 
next  proceeded  to  make  profitable  the  gifts  of 
Heaven  that  were  around  it.  Yeamans  had 
brought  with  him  negro  slaves  from  Barbadoes, 
and  so  inviting  was  the  new  settlement  deemed, 
that  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence  it  con- 
tained 800  inhabitants.  .  .  .  But  with  all  this 
prosperity,  the  colony  on  the  Cape  Fear  was  not 
destined  to  be  permanent.  The  action  of  the 
lords  i)roprietors  themselves  caused  its  abaudon- 
ment.  ...  In  1070.  the  lords  proprietors,  who 
seem  to  have  been  anxious  to  proceed  more  and 
more  to  the  southward,  sent  out  a  considerable 
number  of  endgrants  to  form  a  colony  at  Port 
Royal,  now  Beaufort,  in  the  present  State  of 
South  Carolina.  The  individual  who  led  the  ex- 
jiedition  was  William  S.-iyle.  'u  man  of  exjieri- 
ence,' says  Chalmers,  'who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  that  part  of  the  coast  lying  south- 
westward  of  Cape  Carteret. '  .  .  .  Scarcely  how- 
ever, had  Saylc  carried  out  his  instructions  and 
made  his  colonists  somewliat  comforlable,  before 
his  constitution  yielded  to  a  new  and  iusaluliri- 
ous  climate,  and  he  died.  ...  It  was  not  easj" 
for  the  proprietors  immediately  to  find  a  tit  suc- 
cessor; and,  even  had  such  been  at  hand,  some 
■time  must  necessarily  have  elapsed  before  he 
coidd  safely  reach  the  scene  of  his  labors.  But 
Sir  John  Yeamans  was  near  the  spot:  his  long 
residence  had  acclimated  him,  and,  as  the  histo- 
rian states,  he  '  liad  hitherto  ruled  the  plantation 
around  Cape  F'ear  with  a  jirudeuce  which  pre- 
cluded complaint.'  He  therefore  was  directed 
to  extend  his  comiuand  from  old  Clarendon,  on 
the  Cape  Fear,  to  the  territory  which  was  south- 
west of  Cape  Carteret.  This  was  in  August, 
1671.  The  shores  with  the  adjacent  land,  and 
the  streams  making  into  the  sea,  were  by  this 
time  very  well  known  to  all  the  dwellers  in  Car- 
olina, for  the  projjrietors  had  caused  them  to 
be  surveyed  with  accuracy.     On  the  banks  of 
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Ashley  River  there  was  good  pasturage,  and  land 
tit  for  tillage.  The  planters  of  Clarendon,  there- 
fore, turned  their  faces  southward,  while  those 
from  Port  Ro.val  travelled  northward ;  and  so  the 
colonists  from  both  settlements  met  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ashle}',  as  on  a  middle  ground,  and  here 
in  the  same  year  (1671)  they  laid,  'on  the  first 
high  land,'  the  foundations  of  'old  Charlestown.' 
In  1679,  it  was  found  that  '  Oyster  Point.'  formed 
bv  the  confluence  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
was  more  convenient  for  a  town  than  the  spot 
previously  selected,  and  the  people,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  lords  proprietors,  began  to 
remove  thither.  In  the  ne.xt  3-ear  (1680)  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  city  of 
Charleston;  thirty  houses  were  built,  and  it  was 
declared  to  be  the  capital  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  province,  and  also  the  port  for  all  commer- 
cial traffic.  This  gradually  depopulated  ohl 
Clarendon.  .  .  .  We  now  return  to  trace  the 
fortunes  of  the  settlement  on  Albemarle,  under 
Stephens.  As  before  stated  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  governor  in  October,  1667.  .  .  .  His 
instructions  were  very  full  and  explicit.  The 
Assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  the  governor, 
a  council  of  twelve,  and  twelve  delegates  chosen 
by  the  freeholders.  Of  the  twelve  councillors, 
whose  advice,  by  the  way,  the  governor  was  re- 
quired always  to  take  and  follow,  one  half  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  the  other  half 
by  himself.  To  this  Assembly  belonged  not  onl}' 
the  power  to  make  laws,  but  a  large  share  of  the 
executive  authority  also.  ...  In  1669,  the  first 
legislature  under  this  constitution  assembled. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  this  period, 
when  the  province  may  be  said  to  have  had,  for 
the  first  time,  a  system  of  regular  government, 
there  was  in  it  a  recognition  of  two  great  princi- 
ples which  are  now  part  of  the  political  ereed  of 
our  whole  country,  without  distinction  of  party. 
These  are,  first,  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  their  law-makers;  and 
secondly,  that  the}'  cannot  rightfully  be  taxed 
but  by  their  own  representatives.  .  .  .  The  peo- 
ple, we  have  reason  to  believe,  were  contented 
and  happy  during  the  early  part  of  Stephens' 
administration.  .  .  .  But  this  quiet  condition  of 
affairs  was  not  to  last.  "We  have  now  reached 
a  period  in  our  history  which  illustrates  the  fact, 
that  whatever  wisdom  may  be  apparent  in  the 
constitution  given  to  the  Albemarle  colon)'  by 
the  proprietors,  on  the  accession  of  Stephens, 
was  less  the  result  of  deliberation  than  of  a 
happy  accident.  .  .  .  But  the  time  had  now 
come" for  the  proprietors  to  carry  out  their  mag- 
nificent project  of  founding  an  empire ;  and  dis- 
regarding alike  the  nature  of  man,  the  lessons  of 
experience,  and  the  physical  obstacles  of  an  un- 
subdued wilderness  (even  not  yet  entirely  re- 
claimed), the}'  resolved  that  all  should  yield  to 
their  theories  of  government,  and  invoked  the 
aid  of  philosophy  to  accomplish  au  impossibility. 
Locke  was  employed  to  prepare  '  the  fundamen- 
tal constitutions.'" — F.  L.  Hawks,  Hist,  of  J\'. 
Carolina,  v.  2,  ])j>.  441—163. 

Also  in:  AV.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay,  Pop- 
id,:  r  Hist,  of  the   r.  S.'  r.  2,  rh.  V2. 

A.  D.  1669-1693. — The  Fundamental  Consti- 
tutions of  John  Locke,  and  their  failure. — 
The  royal  grant  of  the  Caroliuas  to  Monk, 
Shaftesbury,  Clarendon,  and  their  associates  in- 
vested them  with  "all  the  rights,  jurisdiction, 
royalties,    privileges,    and    liberties   within   the 


bounds  of  their  province,  to  hold,  use,  and  enjoy 
the  same,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  bishop  of 
Durham  did  in  that  county-palatine  in  England. 
.  .  .  Agreeably  to  these  powers,  the  proprietors 
proceeded  to  frame  a  system  of  laws  for  the 
colony  which  they  projected.  Locke,  the  well- 
known  philo.sopher,  was  summoned  to  this  work, 
and  the  largest  expectations  were  entertained  in 
consequence  of  his  co-operation.  Locke,  though 
subsequently  one  of  the  proprietors,  was,  at  the 
beginning,  simplv  the  secretary  of  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  The  probability  is  that,  in  pre- 
paring the  constitution  for  the  Carolinas,  he 
rather  carried  out  the  notions  of  that  versatile 
nobleman  than  his  own.  .  .  .  The  code  of  laws 
called  the  'Fundamental  Constitutions,'  which 
was  devised,  and  which  subsequently  became 
unpopular  in  the  colon_y,  is  not  certainly  the 
work  of  his  hands.  It  is  ascribed  by  Oldmixon, 
a  contemporary,  to  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one 
of  the  proprietors.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
this  code  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  nobility, 
consisting  of  landgraves,  cassiques,  and  barons. 
These  were  to  be  graduated  b}-  the  landed  estates 
which  were  granted  with  the  dignity ;  the  eldest 
of  the  proprietary  lords  was  to  be  the  superior, 
with  the  title  of  Palatine,  and  the  people  were  to 
be  serfs."  The  tenants,  and  the  issue  of  the 
tenants,  "were  to  be  transferred  with  the  soil, 
and  not  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  but  with  the  lord's 
permission,  under  hand  and  seal.  The  whole 
system  was  rejected  after  a  few  years'  experi- 
ment. It  has  been  harshly  judged  as  .  .  .  the 
crude  conception  of  a  mind  conversant  rather 
with  books  than  men  —  with  the  abstract  rather 
than  the  practical  in  government  and  society. 
And  this  judgment  is  certainlj'  true  of  the  con- 
stitutions in  the  case  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. They  did  not  suit  the  absolute  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  or  the  class  of  people 
which  subsequently  made  their  way  to  it.  But 
contemplating  the  institution  of  domestic  slav- 
ery, as  the  proprietors  had  done  from  the  begin- 
ning—  a  large  villanage  and  a  wealthy  aristoc- 
racy, dominating  almost  without  restraint  or 
responsibility  over  the  whole  —  the  scheme  was 
not  without"  its  plausibilities.  But  the  feudal 
tenures  were  everywhere  dj'ing  out.  The  time 
had  passed,  even  in  Europe,  for  such  a  system. 
.  .  .  The  great  destitution  of  the  first  settlers 
left  them  generally  without  the  means  of  pro- 
curing slaves;  and  the  equal  necessities,  to 
which  all  are  subject  who  peril  life  and  fortune 
in  a  savage  forest  and  on  a  foreign  shore,  soon 
made  the  titular  distinctions  of  the  few  a  miser- 
able mockery,  or  something  worse." — W.  G. 
Simms,  Hist,  of  S.  Carolina,  bk.  2,  eh.  1.  —  "The 
constitutions  were  signed  on  tlie  '21st  of  July, 
1669;  "  but  subsequently  revised  by  the  interpo- 
lation of  a  clause,  against  the  wishes  of  Locke, 
establishing  the  Church  of  England.  "This  re- 
vised copy  of  '  the  model '  was  not  signed  till 
March,  16^0.  To  a  colony  of  which  the  major- 
ity were  likely  to  be  dissenters,  the  change  was 
vital ;  it  was  scarcely  noticed  in  England,  where 
the  model  became  the  theme  of  extravagant  ap- 
plause. ...  As  far  as  depended  upon  the  pro- 
prietaries, the  government  was  inunediately  or- 
ganized with  .Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  as 
palatine."  But.  meantime,  the  colonists  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Carolina  province  had  in- 
stituted a  simple  form  of  government  for  them- 
selves, with  a  council  of  twelve,  and  au  assembly 
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composed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  anil 
twelve  delettatcs  from  the  freeliolders  of  the  in- 
cipient selilemriits.  Tlie  asseniMy  liad  nlieiidy 
met  utiil  liiid  framed  some  important  laws,  which 
remained  "valid  in  Nurlh  Carolina  for  more  tliiui 
half  a  centnry.  Ilanlly  had  these  laws  been 
estiililished  wiien  the  new  constitiillon  was  for- 
wanleil  to  Albemarle.  Its  promidgatioii  did 
but  favor  anurehy  by  invalidatinij  the  e.vistini; 
system,  which  it  could  not  replace.  The  pro- 
prietaries, contrary  to  stiimlations  with  the  colo- 
nists, supersedi'd  the  cxistins;  irovernment.  and 
the  colonists  resolutely  rejected  the  substitute." 
Much  the  same  state  of  things  appeared  in  the 
South  Carolina  settlements  (not  yet  separately 
named),  and  successive  disorders  and  revolution- 
ary changes  made  up  the  history  of  the  pseudo 
palatinate  for  many  years.— G.  IJaucroft,  IIi«t. 
of  the  U.  S.  (Authoi'-i,  'l,i.it  nr.),  pt.  3,  e/t.  7(c  1). 
-^In  1693,  "to  conciliate  the  colonists,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  dispute  wliieli  hail  arisen  as  to 
the  binding  force  of  the  "Grand  .Model,'  tlie  pro- 
prietors voted  that,  '  as  the  peojde  have  declared 
they  would  rather  be  governed  by  tlie  powers 
gr.iiit<'d  by  the  charter,  without  regard  to  the 
fundamental  constitutions,  it  will  be  for  their 
quiet,  and  the  protection  of  the  well-disposed,  to 
grant  their  recpiest.'  This  abrogation  of  tlie 
labors  of  Locke  removed  one  bone  of  contention: 
but  as  the  '  Grand  Model '  had  never  been  actually 
carried  intoellect,  the  government  went  on  much 
as  before.  Each  of  the  proprietaries  continued 
to  have  his  special  delegate  in  the  colony,  or 
rather  two  delegates,  one  for  South  Carolina,  the 
other  for  Alliemarle,  the  eight  together  constitu- 
ting the  council  in  either  province,  over  which 
the  governor  |>resided  as  delegate  of  tlie  pala- 
tine, to  whom  his  appointment  belonged." — 1{. 
Hildreth, //(W.  oft/ie  T.  .S'.,  cA.  31  (c.  2).— The  text 
of  the  "  fundamental  constitutions"  is  printed  in 
Yiilume  9  of  the  13tli  edition  of  Locke's  complete 
works,  and  in  volume  10  of  several  prior  editions. 
A.  D.  1688-1729. — Slow  progress  and  un- 
prosperous  state  of  the  colony. — End  of  the 
Proprietary  Government. — In  lllSS,  Caniliiia 
(the  northern  pr.ivince)  being  atUicted  with  a 
governor,  one  Seth  Sotliel,  who  is  accused  of 
every  variety  of  extortion  and  rapacity,  the  colo- 
nists rose  up  against  him,  tried  him  before  their 
as.seinbly,  deposed  him  from  his  ollice  and  drove 
him  into  exile.  "  The  Proprietors  demurred  to 
the  form  of  this  procedure,  but  accpiiesced  in  the 
substance  of  it,  and  thereby  did  something  to 
contirmthat  contempt  for  government  which  was 
one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  colony. 
During  the  years  which  followed,  theellortsof  the 
Proprietors  to  maintain  any  authority  over  their 
Xonhcm  province,  or  to  connect  it  "in  any  way 
with  their  Southern  territory,  were  little  more 
than  nominal.  For  the  most  part  the  two  settle- 
ments were  distinguisheil  by  the  Proprietors  as 
'our  colony  north-'east  of  Cape  Fear,' an<l  'our 
colony  .south-west  of  Cape  Fear.'  As  early  as 
lO'.n  we  find  the  expressicm  Xorth  Carolina  once 
u.sed.  After  that  we  do  not  meet  with  it  till 
1696.  From  that  time  onward  both  expressions 
are  used  with  no  marked  distinction,  sometimes 
even  in  the  sjime  document.  At  times  the  Pro- 
prietors seem  to  have  aimed  at  establishing  a 
closer  connexion  between  the  two  colonies  by 
placing  them  under  a  single  Governor.  I3ut  in 
nearly  all  these  cases  provision  Wiis  made  for  the 
appointment  of  separate  Deputy-Governors,  nor 


does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  project  for 
uniting  the  two  legislative  bodies.  ...  In  1720 
the  first  event  occurred  w  hich  throws  any  clear 
light  from  without  on  the  internal  life  of  the 
colony.  In  that  year  boundary  disputes  arose 
between  Virginia  and  her  .southern  neighbour 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  represen- 
tatives on  each  side  to  settle  the  boundary  line. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  notes 
left  to  us  by  one  of  the  Virginia  Commissioners 
[Colonel  William  Hyrd].  .  .  .  After  tuakiiig  all 
.  .  .  deductions  and  checking  Pyrd's  report  by 
that  of  graver  writers,  there  remains  a  picture 
of  poverty,  indolence,  and  tliriftlessncss  w  liich 
finds  no  counterpart  in  any  of  the  other  southern 
colonies.  That  the  chief  town  contained  only 
some  fifty  poor  cottages  is  little  or  notliing  more 
than  wliat  we  find  in  .Maryland  or  Virginia.  But 
tlicre  the  import  trade  witli  Kiiglaiid  made  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  colonial  life.  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, lacking  the  two  essentials  of  trade,  harbours 
and  a  surplus  population,  had  no  commercial 
dealings  with  the  mother  country.  .  .  .  The 
only  possessions  which  abounded  were  hor.ses 
aticl  swine,  both  of  which  could  be  reared  in 
droves  without  any  care  or  attention.  .  .  .  The 
evils  of  slavery  existed  without  its  counterbal- 
ancing advantages.  There  was  nothing  to  teach 
tho.se  habits  of  administration  which  the  rich 
planters  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  learnt 
as  part  of  their  daily  life.  At  the  same  time  the 
colony  suffered  from  one  of  the  worst  effects  of 
slavery,  a  want  of  manual  skill.  ...  In  1729 
the  faint  and  meaningless  shadow  of  projirietary 
government  came  to  an  end.  The  Crown  bought 
up  first  the  shares  of  seven  Proprietors,  tlien 
after  an  interval  that  of  the  eighth.  In  tlie  c:Lse 
of  other  colonies  the  process  of  transfer  had  been 
effected  by  a  conflict  and  by  something  approach- 
ing to  revolution.  In  X'orth  Carolina  alone  it 
seems  to  have  come  about  with  the  peaceful 
assent  of  all  parties.  .  .  .  Without  a  struggle, 
X'orth  Carolina  cast  off  all  traces  of  its  peculiar 
origin  and  pas.sed  into  the  ordinary  state  of  a 
crown  colonj-. " — .1.  A.  Doyle,  I'/ie  Kii(/lisli  in 
AiKcrica:  Virginid,  Mnri/landaml  the  Carolinaa, 
eh.  12. 

A.  D.  1710. — Palatine  colonization  at  New 
Berne.     See  P.\l.\tixes. 

A.  D.  1711-1714. —  Indian  rising  and  mas- 
sacre of  colonists, — Subjugation  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Tuscaroras.  See  Am^uc^x  Auo- 
uioi.NEs:   Iuoi;i<iis  ti!ii!i-:s  ok  the  SorTlt. 

A.  D.  1740. — 'War  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida.     See  Gedkoia:   A.  I).  17:is-i;4:i. 

A.  D.  1759-1761.— The  Cherokee  War.  See 
SOETU  C.\i;i>i,ina:  A.  D.   17."il»-17lil. 

A.  D.  1760-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament.— The  Stamp  Act.— The  First 
Continental  Congress. — The  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Declaratory  Act.  See 
I'xiTEn  States  OK  A.M.  :  A.  I).  17ljn-177.'i;  1763- 
1764;  17().-);  and  1766. 

A.  D.  1766-1768,— The  Townshend  Duties. 
— The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1766-1767;  and 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  1766-1771. — The  insurrection  of  the 
Regulators.  —  Battle  of  Alamance.  —  Com- 
plaints of  ofiicial  extortion,  which  were  loud  in 
several  of  the  colonies  at  about  the  same  period, 
led  to  serious  results  in  Xorth  Carolina.  "  Com- 
plaints were  most  rife  in  the  middle  counties,  a 
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very  barren  portion  of  the  province,  with  a 
population  generally  poor  anrl  ignorant.  These 
people  complained,  and  not  without  reason  —  for 
the  poor  and  ignorant  are  ever  most  exposed  to 
oppression  —  not  only  that  excessive  fees  were 
extorted,  but  that  tlie  sheriffs  collected  taxes  of 
which  they  rendered  no  account.  They  seem 
also  to  have  held  the  courts  and  lawyers  —  in- 
deed, the  whole  system  for  the  collection  of  debts 
—  in  great  detestation.  Presently,  under  the 
name  of  'Regulators,'  borrowed  from  South 
Carolina,  they  formed  associations  which  not 
only  refused  the  payment  of  taxes,  but  assaulted 
the  persons  and  property  of  hiwyers,  judges, 
sheriffs,  and  other  obnoxious  individuals,  and 
even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  break  up  the  sessions 
of  the  courts.  The  common  name  of  Regulators 
designated,  in  the  two  Carolinas,  combinations 
composed  of  different  materials,  and  having  dif- 
ferent objects  in  view.  The  As.sembly  of  the 
province  took  decided  ground  against  them,  and 
even  expelled  one  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been 
elected  a  member.  After  negotiations  and  de- 
lays, and  broken  promises  to  keep  the  peace, 
G<ivernor  Tryon,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  volun- 
teers, marched  into  the  disaffected"  counties. 
The  Regulators  assembled  in  arms,  and  an  action 
was  fought  at  Alamance,  on  the  Haw,  near  the 
lieail  waters  of  Cape  Fear  River,  in  which  some 
200  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Out  of  a 
large  number  taken  pri-soners,  six  were  executed 
for  high  treason.  Though  the  Regulators  sub- 
mitted, they  continued  to  entertain  a  deadly 
h.itred  against  the  militia  of  the  lower  counties, 
which  had  taken  part  against  them.  Tryon  was 
presently  removed  from  North  Carolina  to  New 
York.  His  successor,  .Joseph  Martin,  anxious 
to  strengthen  himself  against  the  growing  dis- 
contents of  the  province,  promi.sed  to  redress  the 
grievances,  and  sedulously  cultivated  the  good 
will  of  the  Regulators,  and  with  such  success 
that  they  became,  in  the  end,  staunch  supporters 
of  the  royal  authority." — R.  Hildreth,  Hist,  of 
the  r.  S.,  ch.  29  (f.  2). 

Also  ix;  F.  X.  Martin,  ITi.it.  of  JV.  Carolina, 
eh.  7-8.— J.  H.  Wheeler,  Jlist.  of  ^'.  Caroliiui, 
eh.  8. — F.  L.  Hawks.  Battle  of  tlie  Alamance 
[Ret.  Hist,  of  y.  C). 

A.  D.  1768-1774. — Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  8ee  Boston;  A.  D.  1768.  to  1773; 
and  United  States  of  .\3[.  ;  A.  I).  1770,  to  1774. 
A.  D.  1769-1772. — The  first  settlement  of 
Tennessee. — The  Watauga  Association.  See 
Tennessee;  A.  I).  ir(5!»-1772. 

A.  D.  I77S- — The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— Action  on  the  news. — Ticonderoga. — 
The  Siege  of  Boston. — Bunker  Hill. — The 
Second  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
St.\tes  of  Am.  ;  A.  I).  177-"). 

A.  D.  1775  (Mayi.— The  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
laration.— "  It  has  been  strenuou.sly  claimed  ami 
denied  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Meck- 
lenburg County,  in  NorUi  Carolina,  on  ilay  20, 
177.').  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  their  in- 
dependence of  Great  Britain.  The  facts  in  the 
case  appear  to  be  these; — On  the  31st  of  }ili\y, 
177."i.  the  people  of  this  county  did  pass  resolu- 
tions quite  abreast  of  the  public  sentiment  of 
that  time,  but  not  venturing  on  the  field  of  in- 
dependency further  than  to  say  that  these  resolu- 
tions were  to  remain  in  force  till  Great  Britain 
resigned  its  pretensions.     These  resolutions  were 


well  written,  attracted  notice,  and  were  copied 
into  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  colonies. 
North  and  South,  and  can  be  found  in  various 
later  works  (Lossing's  '  Field-Book,'  ii,  619,  etc.). 
A  copy  of  the  '  S.  Carolina  Gazette '  containing 
them  was  sent  bj'  Governor  Wright,  of  Georgia, 
to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  was  found  by  Bancroft 
in  the  State  Paper  Otfice,  while  in  the  Sparks 
3ISS.  (no.  Ivi)  ?s  the  record  of  a  copy  sent  to 
the  home  government  by  Governor  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  with  a  letter  dated  June  30,  177.5. 
Of  these  resolutions  there  is  no  doubt  (Frothing- 
ham's  'Rise  of  the  Republic,'  422).  In  1793,  or 
earlier,  some  of  tlie  actors  in  the  proceeding,  ap- 
parently ignorant  that  the  record  of  these  resolu- 
tions had  been  preserved  in  the  newspapers, 
endeavored  to  supply  them  from  memory,  un- 
consciously intermingling  some  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Declaration  of  .July  4th,  in  Con- 
gress, which  gave  them  the  tone  of  a  jironounced 
independency.  Probably  through  another  dim- 
ness of  memory  they  affixed  the  date  of  May  "20, 
177.5,  to  them.  These  were  first  printed  in  the 
■Raleigh  Register,'  April  30,  1819.  They  are 
found  to  resemble  in  some  respects  the  now- 
known  resolves  of  May  31st,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional Declaration  in  a  few  phrases.  In  1829 
3Iartin  printed  thent,  much  altered,  in  his  '  North 
Carolina'  (ii,  272)  but  it  is  not  known  where  this 
copy  came  from.  In  1831  the  State  printed  the 
text  of  the  1819  copy,  and  fortified  it  with  recol- 
lections and  certificates  of  persons  affirming  that 
they  were  present  when  the  resolutions  were 
passed  on  the  20th." — .1.  Winsor,  ^ote  in  Xarra- 
tii-e  and  Critical  Hint,  of  Am.,  v.  6,  p.  256. — 
"  We  are  inclined  to  conjecture  that  there  was  a 
popular  meeting  at  Charlottetown  on  the  19th 
and  20tli  of  Jlay,  where  discussion  was  had  on 
the  subject  of  independence,  and  probably  some 
more  or  less  explicit  understanding  arrived  at, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  committee's  action 
on  the  31st.  If  so,  we  make  no  doubt  that  .1. 
McN.  Alexander  was  secretary  of  that  meeting. 
He,  prt)bably,  in  that  case,  recorded  the  proceed- 
ings, and  among  them  some  resolution  or  resolu- 
tions in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  throwing  off 
the  British  yoke.  ...  It  was  in  attempting  to 
remember  the  records  of  that  meeting,  destroyed 
by  fire,  that  John  McN.  Alexander,  then  an  old 
man.  fell  into  the  errors  "  which  led  him,  in  1800, 
to  certify,  as  Secretary,  a  copy  of  the  document 
called  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. ^11.  S.  Randall,  Life  of  Jefferson,  v.  3, 
app.  2. 

Also  en  ;  W.  A.  Graham,  Address  on  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration,  187.5. — F.  L.  Hawks,  The 
Mecklenhnrrj Dcclarntiiin  {Uei:  Hint,  of  (.ic'irrjia). 

A.  D.  1775-1776. — The  arming  of  the  loyal- 
ist Highlanders  and  their  defeat  at  Moore's 
Creek. — The  first  colony  vote  for  indepen- 
dence.— "North  Carolina  was  the  first  colony  to 
act  as  a  unit  in  favor  of  independence.  It  was 
the  fourth  in  importance  of  the  United  Colonies. 
Its  Provincial  Congress  had  organized  the 
militia,  and  vested  the  public  authority  in  a  pro- 
vincial council  for  the  whole  colon}-,  committees 
of  safety  for  the  districts,  and  county  and  town 
committees.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  were 
adherents  of  the  crown, — among  them  a  b(xly  of 
Highland  emigrants,  and  most  of  the  party  of 
regulators.  Governor  Martin  represented,  not 
without  grounds,  that,  if  these  loyalists  were  sup- 
ported by  a  British  force,  the  colony  might  be 
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gained  to  the  royal  side.  The  loyiilists  were  also 
numerous  in  fieor^riiinml  South  Carolina.  Hence 
it  was  determined  liy  the  King  to  send  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Southern  Colonies  in  the  winter,  to 
restore  the  royal  authority.  Tins  was  put  under 
the  eommaiid'of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  ordered 
to  rendezvous  at  Cape  Fear.  "  I  am  clear.'  wrote 
Georite  HI.,  'the  tirst  attempt  slmuld  he  made 
on  N*orth  Carolina,  as  the  lliu'ldand  settlers  are 
suid  to  be  well  inclined.'  Conunissions  were 
issued  to  men  of  influence  among  them,  one 
being  Allan  McDonald,  the  husband  of  the 
chivalrous  Flora  McDonald,  who  became  famous 
by  romantic  devotion  to  Prince  Charles  Edwanl. 
Donald  .McDonald  was  appointed  the  commander. 
These  ollicers.  under  the  direction  of  the  governor, 
after  nuich  secret  consultation,  enrolled  about 
1,51)0  men.  The  jiopidar  leaders,  however,  were 
informed  of  their  designs.  The  militia  were 
summoned,  and  took  the  tield  under  Colonel 
.lames  Moore.  At  length,  when  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  expected  at  Cape  Fear.  General  3Ic- 
Donald  erectetl  the  royal  standar<l  at  Cross  C'reek, 
now  Fayetteville,  and  moved  forward  to  join 
Clinton.  Colonel  Moore  ordered  parties  of  the 
militia  to  take  post  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge, 
over  which  McDonald  woidd  be  obliged  to  pass. 
Colonel  Richard  Caswell  was  at  the  head  of  one 
of  these  parties:  hence  the  force  here  was  under 
his  command:  and  this  place  on  the  27th  of 
February  [1776]  became  a  famous  battle  tield. 
The  Provincials  were  victorious.  They  captured 
a  great  <|uantity  of  military  supplies,  nearly  900 
men.  and  their  commander.  This  was  the  Lex- 
ington anil  Cimcord  of  that  region.  The  news- 
papers circidated  the  details  of  this  brilliant 
result.  The  spirit  of  the  Whigs  run  high.  .  .  . 
A  strong  force  was  soon  ready  and  anxious  to 
meet  Clinton.  Amidst  these  scenes,  the  people 
elected  delegates  to  a  Provincial  Congress,  which 
met,  on  the  4th  of  April  [1776].  at  Halifax.  .  .  . 
Attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
people  o»  independence.  .  .  .  The  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Cornelius 
Harnett  was  the  chairman.  They  reported  an 
elabonite  preamble  .  .  .  and  a  resolution  to  em- 
power the  delegates  in  the  General  Congress  '  to 
concur  with  the  delegates  in  the  other  colonies  in 
declaring  iiulependency  and  forming  foreign 
alliances. —  reserving  to  the  colony  the  sole  and 
exclu.sive  right  of  forming  a  constitution  and 
laws  for  it.' also  'of  appointing  delegates  in  a 
general  representation  of  the  colonies  for  such 
purposes  as  might  be  agreed  upon.'  This  was 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  12th  of  April. 
Thus  the  popidar  party  carried  North  Carolina 
as  a  unit  in  favor  of  independence,  when  the 
colonies,  from  New  f^ngland  to  Virginia,  were  in 
solid  array  against  it.  The  example  was  warmly 
welcomcil  by  the  patriots,  and  commended  for 
imitation.  "—R.  Frothingham,  T/ic  liinc  of  the 
liepiibtic,  eh.  11. 

Also  i.n:  J.  W.  Moore,  IlUt.  of  y.  C,  r.  1, 
eh.  10.  —  I).  L.  Swain,  Britixh  Inrtmon  of  K. 
Caroliiin  in  1776  (/At.  IIM.  of  X.  O.—See.  also, 
United  St.vtks  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (.IfXK). 

A.  D.  1776.— Annexation  of  the  Watauga 
settlements  (  Tennessee  1.  See  Texnkssee  • 
A.  1).  1776-17M4. 

A.  D.  1776-1780. — Independence  declared. — 
Adoption  of  State  Constitution.— The  war  in 
the  North.  — British  conquest  of  Georgia.  See 
L'xiTED  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1770,  to  1780. 


A.  D.  1780-1783. — The  war  in  the  South. — 
Greene's  campaign.  — King's  Mountain. — The 
Cowpens.  — Guilford  Court  House. — Hobkirk's 
Hill. —  Eutaw  Springs. —  Yorktown. —  Peace. 
See  U.NnEl)  St.\tks  ok  A.M.:  A.  I).  IDii).  to 
178.3. 

A.  D.  1784. — Revolt  of  the  Tennessee  set- 
tlements against  their  cession  to  Congress. 
.Sec  Tkn.nesske:  A.  D.  1770-17S4. 

A.  D.  1785-1788. — The  state  of  Franklin  or- 
ganized by  the  Tennessee  settlers. —  Its  brief 
and  troubled  history.  See  Te.nnessei;:  A.  I). 
17S5:  anil  lTs.-,-17!l(!. 

A.  D.  1786. —  Importation  of  Negroes  dis- 
couraged.    See   Si..\vEKY,  Neoiw:  A.  D.  1776- 

A.  D.  1787-1789. — Formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Scr  I Mted 
St.^tes  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  lTs7;  and  17«7-17x'.) 

A.  D.  1790. —  Renewed  cession  of  western 
Territory  ("Tennessee)  to  the  United  States. 
Sec  Tex.m;ssei;:  A.  I).  17y5-17tW:  also,  Lxited 
St.\tf;siif  .\m.  :  A.  D.  K-^I-ITSO. 

A.  D.  i86i  (January — Mayi. —  The  difficult 
dragging  of  the  state  into  Secession. —  "A 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
were  opposed  to  secession.  They  did  not  regard 
it  as  a  constitutional  right.  They  were  equally 
opposed  to  a  separation  from  the  Union  in  re- 
sentment of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  the 
Governor,  John  W.  Ellis,  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  secessionists.  He  spared  no  pains  to 
bring  the  stale  into  line  with  South  C'arolina 
[which  had  passed  her  ordinance  of  Secession 
December  20, 1860, —  see  United  St.^tes of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  18G0  (NovEMUEu  — Decembek)].  The 
legislature  met  on  the  20th  of  November.  The 
governor,  in  his  message,  recommended  that  the 
legislature  should  invite  a  conference  with  the 
Southern  Stjites,  or  send  delegates  to  them  for 
the  purpo!5e  of  securing  their  cooperation.  He 
also  recommended  the  reorganization  of  the 
militia,  and  the  call  of  a  stale  convention.  Bills 
were  intriKluccd  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
these  measures  into  effect.  ...  On  the  30th 
of  January,  a  bill  for  calling  a  state  convention 
was  passed.  It  provided  that  no  secession  ordi- 
njince,  nor  one  coimecling  the  state  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  would  be  valid  until  it 
should  be  ratified  by  "a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  state.  The  vote  of  the  people  Wiis 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of  February. 
The  delegates  were  elected  on  the  day  named. 
A  large  majority  of  them  were  Unionists.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  convention  itself  was  voted 
down.  The  vote  for  a  convention  was  46.671; 
against  a  convention,  47, .3.33.  The  maiority 
against  it  was  662.  This  majority  agains'  a  con- 
vention, however,  was  no  criterion  of  popular 
sentiment  in  regard  to  secession.  The  true  test 
was  the  votes  received,  respectively,  by  the 
Union  and  secession  delegates.  The"  fornier  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  nearly  30,00'J.  But  the  in- 
defatigable governor  was  not  to  be  balked  by  the 
popular  dislike  for  secession.  The  legislature 
was  called  together  in  extra  session  on  ilay  1. 
On  the  Siiinc  day  they  voted  to  have  another  elec- 
tion for  delegates  to  a  state  convention  on  the 
13th  of  the  month.  The  election  took  place  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  delegates  convened  on  the 
20th.  On  the  following  day  the  secession  ordi- 
nance was  adopted,  and  the  Confederate  Consti- 
tution ratified.     To  save  time,  and  avoid  further 
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obstructions,  the  question  of  popular  approval 
was  taken  for  granted." — S.  S.  Cox,  Three  Dec- 
tuk'x  of  Federal  Lef/islation,  pp.  119-120. 

Also  in  :  J.  W.  Jloore,  Hist,  of  Jf.  Carolina, 
V.  2,  <•/(.  5. — See,  also.  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1861  (JIakch— AriiiL). 

A.  D.  i86i  (April). — Governor  Ellis'  reply  to 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  See 
LxiTEi)  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  I).  ISOI  (Apkii.) 
President  Lincoln's  (am.  th  aums. 

A.  D.  i86i  (August). — Hatteras  Inlet  taken 
by  the  Union  forces.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1861  (August:  North  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1862  (January — Aprili.  —  Capture  of 
Roanoke  Island,  Newbern  and  Beaufort  by 
the  Union  forces.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1862  (January — Apnii.:  North  Caro- 
lina). 

A.  D.  1862  iMay). — Appointment  of  a  Mili- 
tary Governor.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (March— .June). 

A.  D.  1864  (April — May). — Exploits  of  the 
ram  Albemarle. — Confederate  capture  of  Ply- 
mouth. See  United  States  of  A.M.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(AruiL — Mav:  North  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1864  (October). — Destruction  of  the 
ram  Albemarle.  See  United  States  of  Am.  ; 
A.  I).  1864  ((Jctober;  North  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1864-1865  (December — January). — The 
capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  See  United  St.vtes  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1864-186.')  (December — .Ianuary: 
North  Carolina). 

a.  D.  1865  (February — March). — Sherman's 
March. —  The  Battle  of  Bentonsville.  See 
United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  186.')  (February 
— .March:  The  Carolinas). 

A.  D.  1865  (February — March  1. — Federal  oc- 
cupation of  Wilmington. — Battle  of  Kinston. 
See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1865  (Feb- 
ruary— ^Iarch  :  North  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1865  (May). — Provisional  government 
under  President  Johnson's  Plan  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. St-e  United  St.^tes  of  A.m.:  A.  1).  ISe.'j 
(Mav— .July). 

A.  D.  1865-1868.  —  Reconstruction.  See 
United  St.vtes  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  186.')  (May — 
July),  and  after,  to  1868-1870. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  Admission  to  the 
Union  (1889).  See  United  States  of  Am.: 
A.  1).  lnsy-isi)0. 

NORTH  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 

See  Germany:  A.  I).  18(36. 

NORTH  RIVER,  The.     See  South  River. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Battle  of.— Une  of  the 
battles  in  the  English  civil  wars  of  the  1.5th  cen- 
tur}'  called  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  fought  Jul}'  10, 
1460.  The  royalist  party  (Lancastrians)  were 
signally  defeated.  King  Henry  VI.  taken  prisoner, 
and  Queen  Margaret  driven  iu  flitrht  to  the  north. 
See  Engl.^.nd:  A.  D.  14or)-1471.'' 

NORTHAMPTON,  Peace  of.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  I).  1328. 

NORTHBROOK,  LORD,  The  Indian  ad- 
ministration of.     See  India:   A.  I).  1862-1876. 

NORTHEASTERN  BOUNDARY  QUES- 
TION, Settlement  of  the.  Sec  United  States 
OF  Am.  :   A.  1).  1842. 

NORTHERN  CIRCARS,  OR  SIRKARS. 
See  India:  A.  I).  17.""i8-1761. 

NORTHERN  MARITIME  LEAGUE, 
The.     See  France:  A.  D.  lSUl-1802. 

NORTHMEN.     See  Nor.mans. 


NORTHUMBRIA,     Kingdom      of.  —  The 

northernmost  of  the  kingdoms  formed  by  the 
Angles  in  Britain  in  the  6th  century.  It  cm- 
braced  the  two  kingdoms  of  Bernicia  and  Deira, 
sometimes  ruled  by  separate  princes,  sometimes 
united,  as  Northumbria.  under  one,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Ilumber  to  the  Forth.  See  Eng- 
l.\nd:  a.  I).  .'i47-633. 

lo-iith  Centuries. — Lothian  joined  to  Scot- 
land.    See  Scotland:   IU-IIth  Centiries. 

NORTH'WEST  FUR  COMPANY.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1869-1S73. 

NORTH'WEST  TERRITORIES  OF 
CANADA.—"  The  North  West  Territories  com- 
prise all  lands  [of  the  Dominion  of  Canada]  not 
within  the  limits  of  any  province  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Keewatin.  The  area  of  the  Territories 
is  about  3.000,000  square  miles  or  four  times  as 
great  as  the  area  of  all  the  provinces  together. 
The  Territories  were  ceded  to  Canada  by  an 
Order  in  Council  dated  the  24th  June  1870  [see 
Canada:  A.  D.  1869-1873].  .  .  .  The  southern 
portion  of  the  territories  between  Jlanitoba  and 
British  Columbia  has  been  formed  into  four  pro- 
visional districts,  viz.  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  Athabasca.  By  the  Dominion  Act 
38  Vic.  c.  49  executive  and  legislative  powers 
were  conferred  on  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a 
Council  of  five  members  subject  to  instructions 
given  by  Order  in  Council  or  by  the  Canadian 
Secretary  of  State." — J.  E.  C.  Munro,  17ie  Const, 
"f  Canada,  c7i.  2. 

♦ 

NORTH'WEST  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  The 
Old. — '■  This  northwestern  laud  lay  between  the 
.'Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
now  constitutes  five  of  our  large  States  and  part 
of  a  sixth  [namel)',  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan]. 
But  when  independence  was  declared  it  was 
quite  as  much  a  foreign  territory,  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies, 
as  Florida  or  Canada:  the  difference  was  that, 
whereas  during  the  war  we  failed  in  our  attempts 
to  conquer  Florida  and  Canada,  we  succeeded  in 
concjuering  the  Northwest.  The  Northwest 
formed  no  part  of  our  country  as  it  originally 
stood;  it  had  no  portion  in  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. It  did  not  revolt;  it  was  conquered. 
.  .  .  We  made  our  first  important  conquest  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  itself." — T.  Roosevelt,  17te 
Winning  of  the  1^(.s•^  ?■.  1,  pp.  32-33. 

A.  D.  1673-1751. — Early  French  exploration 
and  occupation.  See  Canada:  A.  1).  163-t- 
1673;  1660-1687;  1700-173.5:  also  Illinois:  A.  I). 
1700-1750;  and  1751. 

A.  D.  1748-1763. — Struggle  of  the  French 
and  English  for  possession.  Sec  Ohio  (Val- 
ley): .\.  D.  1748-1754,  1754.  1755;  and  Canada: 
A.  I).  1758. 

A.  D.  1763. — Cession  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris. — Possession  taken.  See 
Seven  Years  War:  The  Treaties;  aud  Illi- 
nois: A.  1).  1765, 

A.  D.  1763. — The  king's  proclamation  ex- 
cluding settlers,  and  reserving  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  continent  for  the  Indians. — "On 
the  7lh  of  (Jctolicr.  1763,  George  III.  issued  a 
proclamation,  providing  for  four  new  govern- 
ments or  colonies,  namely:  Quebec,  East  Florida, 
West  Florida,  and  Grenada  [the  latter  embracing 
'the    island   of    that   name,    toiretlier  with  the 
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Grcnailincs.  and  llio  islands  of  Dominko,  St. 
Vincent  and  Tolmf,'"  j.  and  <li'Iinin}r  tluir  lioun- 
darics.  Tlic  limits  of  (iucbti-  <lid  not  vary  ma- 
tiTtally  from  tlios*'  of  tlio  ])rcscnl  jirovince  of 
that  liainf,  and  those  of  Kast  and  West  Florida 
eoMiprised  the  present  State  of  Florida  and  the 
ooiintrv  norlh  of  the  Gulf  of  .Ale.xieo  to  the  par- 
allel of  IIP  latitmle.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  Jiro- 
vision  was  made  for  the  {i"^''"'"''"'  "f  """•' 
tenths  of  the  new  territory  aecjuired  by  the 
Treaty  "f  Paris,  and  the  omission  was  not  an 
oversight,  but  was  intentional.  The  purpose 
was  to  reserve  as  crown  lands  I  he  Northwest  ter- 
ritory, the  region  north  of  the  great  laUes,  ;iih1 
the  (ountry  between  the  AUeghanies  and  the 
Mis,sissippi,  and  loe.\(lu<le  tliem  from  settlement 
by  the  American  colonies.  They  were  left,  for 
the  time  being,  to  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  savage  trilies.  The  king's  '  loving  subjects  ' 
were  forliidden  making  jjurchases  of  land  from 
the  Indians,  or  forming  any  settlements  'west- 
ward of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  sea  from  the  West  and  Northwest,'  'and  all 
persons  who  have  wilfidly  or  inadvertently 
seated  themselves  upon  any  lands  '  west  of  this 
limit  were  warned  '  forthwith  to  remove  them- 
selves from  such  settlements.'  Certain  reasons 
for  this  policy  were  assigned  in  the  jiroclamation. 
such  as.  '  iireventing  irregularities  in  the  future. 
and  that  the  Indians  nuiy  be  convinced  of  our 
justice,'  etc  ;  but  the  real  e.\i)laiuition  appears 
in  the  Heport  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations,  in  177'2,  on  the  petition 
of  Thomas  Walpole  and  others  for  a  grant  of 
land  on  the  Ohio.  The  report  was  drawn  by 
Lord  Hillsborough,  the  president  of  the  board. 
The  report  states:  'We  take  leave  to  remind 
your  lordships  of  that  principle  which  was 
adopted  by  this  lioard,  .iial  approved  and  con- 
firmed l)v  liis  JIajesty,  immediately  after  the 
Treaty  of  Pari.s,  viz.  :  the  confining  thy  western 
extent  of  settlements  to  such  a  distance  from  llie 
sea-coasts  as  tliat  those  settlements  should  lie 
within  reach  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
kingdom,  .  .  .  and  also  of  the  e.xcrcist  of  that 
authority  and  jurisdiction  which  was  conceived 
to  be  necessarj-  for  the  jircservatitm  of  the  colo- 
nies ill  a  due  subordination  to.  and  dependence 
upon,  the  mother  co\intry.  And  these  we  appre- 
hend to  have  been  the  two  capital  objects  of  his 
M.ije.sty's  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  October, 
17ti:i.  .  .  .  The  great  object  of  colonizing  upon 
the  continent  of  North  America  has  beento  im- 
prove and  extend  the  commerce,  navigation,  and 
manufactures  of  this  kingdom.  .  .  .  Itdoesap- 
pear  to  us  that  the  e.xtens)r)n  of  the  fur  trade 
depends  entirely  upon  the  Indians  being  undis- 
turbed in  the  pos.se.s.sion  of  their  jiunting- 
grounds,  and  that  all  colonizing  does  in  its 
nature,  and  must  in  its  conseqtiences.  operate  to 
the  j)rejudice  of  that  branch  of  commerce.  .  .  . 
Let  the  Savages  enjoy  their  deserts  in  quiet. 
Were  they  driven  from  their  forests  the  peltry- 
trade  would  decrease.'.  .  .  Such  in  clear  arid 
siiecific  terms  was  the  cold  and  siltish  jjolicy 
which  the  liritish  crown  and  its  ministers  habitu- 
ally pursued  towards  the  American  colonies;  and 
in  a  few  years  it  changed  loyally  into  hate,  and 
brought  on  the  American  Kevoluiiou." — W.  F. 
Poole.  The  ^\'eKt.  from  1763  ^/  17n:5  (y<iniilire 
mid  Critiml  Hint,  of  Am.,  r.  6.  c)i.  9).— 'The 
king's  proclamation  [of  1763]  shows  that,  in  the 
construction  put  upon  the  treaty  by  the  crown 


authorities,  the  ceded  territory  was  a  new  ac- 
quisition by  conquest.  Tlie  proclamation  was 
the  formal  appropriation  of  it  as  the  king's  <lo- 
main,  embracing  all  the  country  west  of  the 
heads  or  sources  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  At- 
lantic. " — H.  King.  0/iio,  c/i.  .">. — The  text  of  the 
Proclamation  of  1763  is  in  Force's  American  Ar- 
r/iiriK,  XI  rim -l,  r.  I,  /*.   17".i. 

A.  D.  1763-1764. — Pontiac's  War.  See  Pox- 
Ti.vc's  W.Mi. 

A.  D.  1765-1768. — The  Indian  Treaties  of 
German  Flats  and  Fort  Stanwix. — Boundary 
arrangement  with  the  Six  Nations.  .See 
L'MTr.i)  .'^TA'iKs  (11-  .\m.  :   A.  1).   1  TIJ.")-17liN. 

A.  D.  1774. — The  territorial  claims  of  Vir- 
ginia.— Lord  Dunraore's  War.  See  Oiiio(V.\i.- 
I.EY):  A.  I).  1774;  also  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  17f<l-178C. 

A.  D.  1774. — Embraced  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     See  C.^n.mia  :  .V,  1).  1703-1774. 

A.  D.  1778-1779. —  Its  conquest  from  the 
British  by  the  Virginian  General  Clark,  and 
its  organization  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Vir- 
ginia.    Sec  I'miki)  St.vtks  oi'  Am.  :  A.  U.  1778- 

177'J  Cl, auk's  CONIJIKST. 

A.  D.  1781-1786. — Cession  of  the  conflicting 
territorial  claims  of  the  States  to  the  United 
States.  See  Ukiteu  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  1). 
17S1-1786. 

A.  D.  1784. — Jeflerson'splan  for  new  States. 
—  ■■  The  ((inclitinii  of  the  n<jrtliwestcTn  territory 
had  long  been  under  the  considcralion  of  Ihe 
House  [the  Congress  of  the  Confederation]. 
Several  committees  had  been  appointed,  and 
several  schemes  listened  to,  for  laying  out  new 
States,  but  it  was  not  till  tlie  middle  of  April 
[1784],  that  a  resolution  was  finally  reached. 
One  plan  was  to  divide  the  ceded  and  jjurcha.sed 
lands  into  seventeen  States.  Eight  of  these  were 
to  lie  between  the  banks  of  the  ^Mississippi  and 
a  north  and  south  line  through  the  falls  of  the 
(Jhio.  Eight  more  were  to  be  marked  out  be- 
tween this  line  and  a  second  one  jiarallel  to  it, 
and  passing  through  the  western  bank  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  What  remained 
was  to  form  the  seventeentli  State.  But  few 
supporters  were  found  for  the  measure,  and  a 
committee,  over  which  .lelTcrson  presided,  was 
ordered  to  place  before  Congress  a  new  scheme 
of  division.  Chase  and  Howe  assisted  him,  and 
the  three  devised  a  plan  wliereby  the  iirairie- 
lands  were  to  be  parted  out  among  ten  new 
States.  The  divisions  then  marked  down  have 
utterly  disappeared,  and  the  names  given  to 
them  become  so  forgotten  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
population  which  has.  in  our  time,  covered  the 
whole  region  with  wealthy  cities  and  prosperous 
villages,  and  turned  it  from  a  waste  to  a  garden, 
have  never  in  their  lives  heard  the  words  ])ro- 
nouuced.  Simie  were  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
and  some  from  the  Greek;  while  others  were 
Latinized  forms  of  the  names  the  Indians  had 
given  to  the  rivers.  The  States  were  t(j  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  two  degrees  of  latitude  in  width 
and  arranged  in  three  tiers.  The  .Mississippi  and 
a  meridian  through  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  included 
the  western  tier.  The  meridian  through  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  and  a  second  through  the  nioutli 
of  the  Great  Kanawha  were  the  boundaries  of 
the  middle  tier.  Between  this  and  the  Peiinsvl- 
vania  West  Line  lay  the  third  tier.  That  v.-ist 
tract  stretching  from  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  dense  with  forests 
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of  pine,  of  hickory,  and  of  oak,  tlicy  called  Syl- 
vania.  It  was  the  northern  State  of  the  western 
tier.  To  the  long  tongue  of  land  .separating  the 
water  of  Michigan  from  the  waters  of  Erie  and 
Huron  the_v  gave  the  name  Cherronesus.  A 
narrow  strip,  not  more  than  two  degrees  of  lati- 
tude in  width,  and  stretching  frcim  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Mississippi,  was  callcil  Jlichigania. 
As  marked  down  im  their  rude  maps.  Micliigania 
lav  under  S.vlvauia.  in  tlie  very  heart  of  what  is 
niiiv  Wisconsin.  South  of  this  to  the  41st  par- 
allel of  latitude  was  Assenisipia,  a  name  derived 
from  Assenisipi,  the  Indian  title  of  the  river  now 
called  tlie  Rock.  Eastward,  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  the  country  was  named  Metropotamia. 
It  took  the  name  Mother  of  Rivers  from  the  be- 
lief that  witliiu  its  boundary  were  the  fountains 
of  many  rivers,  tlie  Muskingum,  the  two  Jliamis 
of  Oliio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Sanduskj-, 
and  the  Miami  of  the  Lake.  That  part  of  Illiniiis 
between  the  3'Jth  and  41st  parallels  was  called, 
from  the  river  which  waters  it,  Illiuoia.  On  to 
the  east  was  Saratoga,  and  beyond  this  lay 
Washington,  a  bi-oad  and  level  tract  shut  in  by 
the  Oliio  river,  the  waters  of  the  lake,  anil  the 
boundaries  of  Pennsj'lvania.  L'nder  Illinoia  ami 
Saratoga,  and  stretching  along  the  Ohio,  was  the 
ninth  .State.  Within  its  contines  the  waters  of 
the  Wabash,  the  Sawane,  the  Tauissee,  the  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Ohio  were  mingled  with  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  The  committee 
therefore  judged  that  a  fitting  name  would  be 
Polypotamia.  Pelisipia  was  the  tenth  State.  It 
lay  to  the  east  of  Polypotamia,  and  was  named 
from  Pelisipi.  a  term  the  Cherokees  often  applied 
to  the  river  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  States  were  defined,  a  code 
of  laws  was  drawn  up  which  should  serve  as  a 
constitution  for  each  State,  till  30,000  free  inhab- 
itants acquired  the  right  of  self-government. 
The  code  was  in  no  wise  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance, yet  there  were  among  its  articles  two  which 
cannot  be  passed  by  in  silence.  One  provided 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  after  the  year  1800. 
The  other  announced  that  no  one  holding  an 
hereditary  title  should  ever  become  a  citizen 
of  the  new  States.  Each  was  struck  out  by 
the  House.  Yet  each  is  deserving  of  notice. 
The  one  Ijecause  it  was  the  first  attempt  at  a 
national  condemnation  of  slaver}',  the  other  be- 
cause it  was  a  public  expression  of  the  dread 
with  which  our  ancestors  beheld  the  growth  of 
the  Societj'  of  the  Cincinnati." — J.  B.  JIcMaster, 
mat.  f'f  the  People  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  2  {c.  1).— The 
report  of  Jeiferson's  committee  "was  recom- 
mitted to  the  same  connnittee  on  the  17th  of 
March,  and  a  new  one  was  submitted  on  tlie  2'2d 
of  the  same  month.  The  second  report  agreed 
in  substance  with  the  first.  The  principal  (lilfcr- 
ence  was  the  omission  of  the  paragraph  giving 
names  to  the  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  West- 
ern Territory."  After  striking  out  the  clauses 
prohibiting  slavery  after  the  year  1800  and  deny- 
ing citizenship  to  all  persons  holding  hereditary 
titles,  the  Congress  adopted  the  report,  April  23, 
1784.  "Thus  the  substance  of  the  rejiort  of  Mr. 
JefTerson  of  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the 
Western  Territorj'  (without  restrictions  as  to 
slavery)  became  a  law,  and  remained  so  during 
1784  to  1787,  when  these  resolutions  were  re- 
pealed in  terms  by  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  '  Territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States   northwest   of   the  river  Ohio.'" — T. 


Donaldson,  The  Public  Domitiii  :  its  Ilintory,  pp. 
148-149. 

A.  D.  1786-1788.— The  Ohio  Company  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  their  land  pur- 
chase.— The  settlement  at  Marietta. — ■The 
Revolutionary  War  had  hardly  closed  before 
thousands  of  the  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers 
were  looking  anxiously  to  the  Western  lands  for 
new  homes,  or  for  means  of  repairing  their  shat- 
tered fortunes.  In  June,  1783,  a  strong  memo- 
I'ial  was  sent  to  Congress  asking  a  grant  of  the 
lands  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  South  were  fortunate  in  having 
immediate  access  to  the  lands  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  back  parts  of  Georgia.  The 
strife  in  Congress  over  the  lands  of  the  North- 
west delayed  the  surveys  and  the  bounties  so 
long  that  the  soldiers  of  the  North  almost  lost 
hope."  Finally,  there  "was  a  meeting  of  ofli- 
cers  and  soldiers,  chiefly  of  the  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  lines,  at  Boston, 
!March  1,  1786,  when  the}'  formed  a  new  Ohio 
Company  for  the  purchase  and  settlement  of 
AVestern  lands,  in  shares  of  iJLOOO.  General 
Putnam  [Rufus],  General  Samuel  H.  Parsons, 
and  the  Rev.  Jlanasseh  Cutler,  were  made  the 
directors,  and  selected  for  their  purchase  the 
lands  on  the  Ohio  River  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jluskinguni,  and  immediately  west  of  the 
Seven  Ranges.  The  treasury  board  in  those 
days  were  the  commissioners  of  public  lands,  but 
witli  no  powers  to  enter  into  absolute  sales  un- 
less such  were  approved  by  Congress.  Weeks 
and  months  were  lost  in  waiting  for  a  cjuorum 
of  that  body  to  as.semlile.  This  was  effected  on 
the  11th  of  July,  and  Dr.  Cutler,  deputed  by  his 
colleagues,  was  in  attendance,  but  was  constantly 
batHed  in  pursuing  his  objects.  .  .  .  The  mem- 
bers were  disposed  to  insert  conditions  which 
were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Ohio  Company. 
But  the^doctor  carried  his  point  by  formally  in- 
timating th.at  he  should  retire,  and  seek  better 
terms  with  some  of  the  States,  which  were  offer- 
ing their  lands  at  half  the  price  Congress  was  to 
receive.  The  grant  to  the  (Jhio  Company,  upon 
the  terms  proposed,  was  voted  by  Congress,  and 
the  contract  formally  signed  October  27,  1787, 
by  the  treasury  board,  and  by  Dr.  Cutler  and 
AVinthrop  Sargent,  as  agents  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany. Two  companies,  including  surveyors, 
boat-builders,  carpenters,  smiths,  farmers  and 
laborers,  48  persons  in  all,  with  their  outfit,  were 
sent  forwarcl  in  the  following  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January,  under  General  Putnam  as 
leader  and  superintendent.  They  united  in  Feb- 
ruary on  the  Youghiogheny  River  and  con- 
structed boats.  .  .  .  Embarking  with  their  stores 
they  descended  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  7tli  of  April, 
1788,  landed  at  the  Jluskingum.  On  the  upper 
point,  opposite  Fort  Harmar,  they  founded  their 
town,  which  at  Boston  had  first  been  named 
Adelphia.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors, 
held  on  the  ground  July  2d,  the  name  of  3Iarietta 
was  adoptell.  in  honor  of  the  French  Queen 
JIarie  Antoinette,  and  compounded  of  the  first 
and  last  syllables."— R.  King.  Ohio,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  W.  P.  and  J.  P^  Cutler,  Life,  Jour- 
nals and  Car.  of  liei\  Manasseh  Cutler,  v.  1,  ch. 
4-7  and  9.— C.  M.  AValker,  Hist,  of  Athens 
Countt/,  Ohio.  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1787. — The  great  Ordinance  for  its 
government. — Perpetual  Exclusion  of  Slavery. 
—  ■■  Congress  at  intervals  discussed  the  future  of 
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thisttrcat  (lunmin.  but  for  ii  wliili'  littlf  progress 
wiis  miiilo  except  to  <-stiil)lisli  lliiit  C'oiiffress 
euwld  divide  tlie  territory  as  iniglit  seem  liesl. 
Nathan  Dane  came  forwiiril  with  a  motion  for  a 
conuidtlee  to  plan  some  temporary  scheme  of 
povernnient.  A  commiltee  on  tliis  point  re- 
ported (May  10.  17S(i)  tliat  the  ninnber  of  Slates 
should  be  from  two  to  live,  to  lie  admitted  as 
Slates  aecordinj;  to  Jeirersou's  proposition,  but 
the  i|uestioii  of  slavery  in  them  was  left  open. 
Nothing'  delinite  was' done  till  a  comnuttee  — 
.lohnson  of  Connecticut,  Pinckney  of  South 
t'arolina,  Smith  of  New  York,  Dane  of  .Massa- 
chusetl.s.  and  Henry  of  Maryland  —  reported  on 
April  •,'(!.  17.H7.  'An  ordinaiice  for  the  j;'>\i'rii- 
nient  of  the  Western  territory.'  and  after  vari(ius 
amendments  it  was  fairly  trauseril)e<l  for  a  third 
reailinj;.  -May  Idtli,  Further  consideration  was 
now  delayed  until  July.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  >Ianasseh  Cutler  appeared  in  New  York, 
commissioned  to  buy  land  for  the  Ohio  Conijiany 
in  the  region  whose  future  was  to  be  deterndned 
by  this  ordinance,  and  it  was  very  likely,  in 
]part.  by  his  inliuence  that  those  features  of  the 
I>erfected  ordinance  as  p.isseil  live  days  later, 
and  which  has  given  it  its  general  fame,  were 
introduced.  On  .Inly  !Mh  the  bill  was  referred 
to  a  new  committee,  of  w  liich  a  ni.ijorily  were 
Southern  men.  Carringlon  of  Virginia  taking  the 
chairmanship  from  .lohnson;  Dane  and  Smith 
were  retained,  but  Richanl  Henry  Ijceand  Keanof 
South  Carolina  su|iplanled  Pinckney  and  Henry. 
This  cliange  was  made  to  secure  the  Southern 
support;  on  tlie  other  hand,  nciiuie.scence  in  the 
wishes  of  Northern  i)uichasers  of  lands  was 
es.senlinl  in  any  business  outcome  of  the  move- 
ment. 'Up  to  this  time.'  says  Poole,  '  tlierc 
were  no  articles  of  com|)act  in  the  bill,  no  anti- 
slavery  clause,  nothing  about  liberty  of  con- 
science or  of  the  press,  the  right  of  habeas  cor- 
])us.  or  of  trial  by  jury,  or  the  e(|Ual  <lislribution 
of  estates.  The  clause  that,  "religion,  nioralily, 
mid  knowledge  being  neces.sary  lo  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encour- 
aged," was  not  thire.'  These  omi.ssions  were  the 
New  England  iileas.  which  had  long  before  this 
been  engnifted  on  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  new  comnuttee  reported  the  bill,  em- 
bodying all  these  provisions  except  the  anli-.slav- 
ery  clause,  on  the  lllli.  and  the  next  day  tins  and 
otiier  amendments  were  made.  On  "the  lytli, 
but  one  voice  was  raised  against  the  bill  on  its 
final  passage,  and  that  came  from  Yates  of  New 
York.  Poole  intimates  that  it  was  the  promise  of 
the  governorship  of  the  territory  under  the  ordi- 
nance which  induced  St.  Clair,  then  President  of 
Congress,  to  lend  it  his  countenance.  The  prom- 
ise, if  such  it  was,  was  fidfilled,  and  St.  Clair 
became  the  lirst  governor.  " — I.  Winsor  and  E. 
Chaiming,  Tirritniinl  Acqnisitinux  and  Diri«ioiis 
(Xnrmtire  and  Crit.  JIM.  of  Am.,  r.  7,  "/'/>.). 
Also  in:  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  T?ie  Uld  Nortluoent, 
ch.  15.— W.  F.  Poole,  Doctor  Cutlfraitd  tlie  Or- 
dinance of  1787  (Sorth  Am.  Rev.,  Apr.,  1876. — 
W.  P.  and  . I.  P.  Culler,  Life  of  Mananseh  Culler, 
r.  1,  ch.  b.— .].  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Indiana,  ch.  5.— 
T.  Donaldson,  The  PiiMic  Domain,  pp.  14!)-1.")9. 
— J^  A._  Rarrett,  Eroliition  of  the  Ordinance  of 
17S7  (L'nir.  nf  XehroKhi,  Seminary  Papers,  1891). 
—J.  P.  Dunn,  ed.,  Slacern  Petitions  (Ind.  llist. 
Sic.,  r.  2,  nil.  12).— See,  also.  Education,  Mou- 
KK.N:  Amkhic.v:  a.  D.  178.5-1880. 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  "Ordinance 
for  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  (he 
United  States  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio." 
commonly  known  as  Ihe  "  Ordinance  cd' 1787  ": 
"He  it  oVdained  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gres-s  assendiled.  tliat  the  said  territory,  for 
the  purposes  <if  temporary  government,  be  one 
district,  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into 
two  districts,  as  future  circumstances  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  e.xpeciient. 
Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  estates,  both  of  resident  and  non-resident 
jiroprietors  in  the  said  territory,  dying  intcs- 
lale,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among, 
their  children,  and  the  descendants  of  a  de- 
ceased child,  in  equal  parts;  the  descendants 
of  a  deceased  child  or  grandchild  to  take  the 
share  of  their  decea.sed  parent  in  equal  parts 
among  them:  And  where  there  shall  Ijc  no  chil- 
dren or  descendants,  then  in  equal  parts  to  the 
next  of  kin  in  e(|ual  degree;  and.  among  collat- 
erals, the  children  of  a  deceased  tirother  or  sister 
of  the  intest:ite  shall  have,  in  c(|ual  parts  among 
them,  their  deceased  iiarents'  share;  and  there 
shall,  in  no  case,  be  a  distinction  between  kin- 
dred of  the  whole  and  half-blood;  saving,  in  all 
eases,  to  the  widow  of  tlie  intestate  her  third 
part  of  the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one- third 
jiart  of  the  personal  estate;  an<l  this  law,  relative 
to  descents  and  dower,  shall  remain  in  full  force 
until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district. 
And.  until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt 
laws  as  hereinafler  mentioned,  eslates  iu  the  s;iid 
territory  may  be  devised  or  bequeathed  li.v  wills 
in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her,  in 
wdioni  the  estate  may  be  (being  of  full  age,)  and 
attested  by  three  witnesses;  and  real  estates 
may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bar- 
gain and  sale,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by 
the  person,  being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate 
may  be.  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  [irovided 
such  wills  lie  duly  jiroved.  and  such  conveyances 
be  acknowledged,  or  the  execution  thereof  duly 
proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after 
proper  magistrates,  courts,  and  registers  shall 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  personal 
property  may  be  transferred  by  delivery ;  sav- 
ing, however  to  the  French  and  Can.idi.in  in- 
habitants, and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskias, 
St.  Vincents,  and  the  neigldjoring  villages  who 
have  heretofore  professed  them.selves  citizens  of 
Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now  in  force 
among  them,  relative  lo  the  descent  and  convey- 
ance of  proijcrty.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  author- 
ity aforesaid,  That  there  shall  be  aiipointed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor, 
whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  revoked  by 
Congress;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and 
have  a  freehold  estate  therein  in  l.Udl)  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  oliiee.  There 
shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Con- 
gress, a  secretary,  whose  connni.ssioii  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  for  four  years  uidess  sooner  re- 
voked; he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a 
freehold  estate  therein  in  500  acres  of  land,  while 
in  the  c.xerci.se  of  his  ollice;  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed 
by  the  legislature,  and  the  public  records  of  the 
di-strict.  and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  in 
his  Executive  department  ;"and  transmit  authen- 
tic copies  of  sucji  acts  and  proceedings,  every 
I   si.x  months,  to  the  Secretary  of  Congress:   There 
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shall  also  be  appoiiitpil  a  court  to  consist  of 
three  judges,  any  two  of  wlioni  to  form  a  court, 
who  shall  have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  and 
reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each  therein  a 
freehold  estate  in  500  acres  of  land  while  in  the 
exercise  of  their  offices;  and  their  commissions 
shall  continue  in  force  during  good  behavior. 
Tlie  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws 
of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may 
be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  district,  and  report  them  to  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time:  which  laws  shall  be  in 
force  in  the  district  until  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved 
of  by  Congress ;  but,  afterwards,  the  legislature 
shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall 
think  tit.  The  governor,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  ap- 
point and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same 
below  the  rank  of  general  officers;  all  general 
officers  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by 
Congress.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  governor  shall  appoint 
such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  in  each 
county  or  township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  good  order 
in  the  same:  After  the  General  Assembly  shall 
be  organized,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  officers,  shall  be  regulated 
and  defined  by  the  said  assembly;  but  all  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  officers,  not  herein  other- 
wise directed,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  temporary  government,  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  in- 
juries, the  laws  to  be  adopted  or  made  shall 
have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the 
execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the 
governor  shall  make  pro|)er  divisions  thereof; 
and  he  shall  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts 
of  the  di-strict  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall 
have  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  town- 
ships, subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  as 
may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  legislature.  So 
soon  as  there  shall  be  5,000  free  male  inhabitants 
of  full  ago  in  the  district,  upon  giving  proof 
thereof  to  the  governor,  the}'  shall  receive 
authority,  with  time  and  place,  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives from  their  counties  or  townships  to 
represent  them  in  the  General  Assembly:  Pro- 
vided, That,  for  everj-  500  free  male  inhabitants, 
there  shall  be  one  representative,  and  so  on  pro- 
gressively with  the  number  of  free  male  in- 
habitants, shall  the  right  of  representation 
increase,  until  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  amount  to  25;  after  which,  the  number 
and  proportion  of  representatives  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  legislature :  Provided,  That  no  per- 
son be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  represen- 
tative unless  he  shall  have  been  a.  citizen  of  one 
of  the  United  States  three  years,  and  be  a  res- 
ident in  the  district,  or  unless  he  shall  have 
resided  in  the  district  three  years;  and,  in  either 
case,  shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee 
simple,  200  acres  of  land  within  the  same:  Pro- 
vided, also.  That  a  freehold  in  50  acres  of  laud 
in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the  district,  or 
the  like  freehold  and  two  years  residence  in  the 
district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as 
an  elector  of  a  representative.  The  reiiresenta- 
tives  thus  elected,   shall   serve   for  the  term  of 


two  years ;  and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  repre- 
sentative, or  removal  from  office,  the  governor 
shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  township  for 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in  his 
stead,  to  serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  The 
General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist 
of  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  a  house 
of  representatives.  The  legislative  council  shall 
consist  of  tive  members,  to  continue  in  office 
five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  bj'  Congress; 
any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum:  and  the - 
members  of  the  council  shall  be  nominated  and 
appointed  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  As 
soon  as  representatives  shall  be  elected,  the  gov- 
ernor shall  a])point  a  time  and  place  for  them  to 
meet  together;  and,  when  met,  they  shall  nomi- 
nate ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  and 
each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  500  acres  of  land, 
and  return  their  names  to  Congress;  five  of 
whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to 
serve  as  aforesaid ;  and,  whenever  a  vacancy 
shall  happen  in  the  council,  by  death  or  removal 
from  office,  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for 
each  vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  Con- 
gress; one  of  whfim  Congress  shall  appoint  and 
commission  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  And 
every  five  years,  four  months  at  least  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  .service  of  the  members 
of  council,  the  said  house  sliall  nominate  ten 
persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return  their 
names  to  Congress;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall 
appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  council  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed. 
And  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  house 
of  representatives,  shall  have  authority  to  make 
laws  in  all  cases,  for  the  good  government  of  the 
district,  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and 
articles  in  this  ordinance  established  and  de- 
clared. And  all  bills,  having  passed  b}'  a  ma- 
jority in  the  house,  and  by  a  majority  in  the 
council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  governor  for  his 
assent;  but  no  bill,  or  legislative  act  whatever, 
shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  a.ssent.  The 
governor  shall  have  power  to  convene,  pro- 
rogue, and  dissolve  the  General  Assendjly,  when, 
in  his  opinion,  it  shall  be  expedient.  The  gov- 
ernor, judges,  legislative  council,  secretary,  and 
such  other  officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in 
the  district,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of 
fidelity  and  of  office;  the  governor  before  the 
President  of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before 
the  governor.  As  soon  as  a  legislature  shall  be 
formed  in  the  district,  the  council  and  house 
assembled  in  one  room,  shall  have  authority,  by 
joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who 
shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of 
debating  but  not  of  voting  during  this  tempo- 
rary government.  A^nd,  for  extending  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which  fortn  the  basis  whereon  these  rejiublics, 
their  laws  and  constitutions  are  erected ;  to  fi.x 
and  establish  those  principles  as  tlie  basis  of  all 
laws,  constitutions,  and  governments,  which 
forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  ter- 
ritory: to  provide  also  for  the  establishment  of 
States,  and  permanent  government  therein,  and 
for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  federal 
councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  general  interest:  It  is  hereby  ordained 
and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  following   articles   shall    be    considered    as 
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nrticli's  of  cimipnct  lictwccn  the  original  States 
anil  the  |U'opU'  iiml  Slatrs  in  tlic  said  territory 
an«l  fiiri'vcr  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  com- 
mon lunsi'nt.  to  wit:  Art.  1st.  No  i>erson,  de- 
meaning himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of 
his  moile  of  worsliip  or  reliirious  sentiments,  in 
the  said  territory.  Art.  2d.  The  iiilialiilants  of 
the  said  liTritory  shall  always  be  entitled  to  the 
benelits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the 
»  trial  bv  jury;  of  a  proportionate  representation 
of  the"  i)eople  in  the  legislature:  and  of  judicial 
proceedings  aceoriling  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless 
for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  sliall  be 
evident  or  the  |)resumplion  great.  All  lines  shall 
bemodinite:  and  no  cruel  or  tinusual  punish- 
ments shall  l)e  inllicled.  No  man  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers  or  llie  law  of  the  land;  and, 
should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary, 
for  the  conunon  preservation,  to  take  any  person's 
property,  or  to  demanil  his  jiarticular  services,  full 
compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  same.  And, 
in  the  just  ]>reservation  of  rights  and  property, 
it  is  unilerstoiMl  and  declared,  that  no  law  ouglit 
ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the  said  terri- 
tory, that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  inter- 
fere with  or  affect  jirivate  contracts  or  engage- 
ments, bona  tide,  and  without  fraud,  previously 
formed.  Art.  3d.  Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge,  being  nccessjiry  to  good  government 
and  the  haiipiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  eilucation  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 
The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed 
towards  the  Indians;  their  lands  and  properly 
shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent ;  anil,  in  their  property,  rights,  and  lib- 
erty, they  shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed, 
unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by 
Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  hu- 
manity, shall,  from  time  to  lime,  be  made  for 
preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for 
preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 
Art.  4th.  The  ssiid  territory,  and  the  States 
which  may  be  formed  therein,  shall  forever  re- 
main a  iiart  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  to  such  alterations  therein  as 
shall  be  constitutionally  made;  and  to  all  the 
acts  and  ordinances  of  the  Inited  States  in  Con- 
gress a.ssembled,  conformable  thereto.  The  in- 
habitants and  settlers  in  the  said  territory  shall 
be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts 
contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and  a  proportional 
part  of  the  expenses  of  government,  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  them  by  Congress  according  to  the 
same  conunon  rule  and  measure  by  which  ap- 
))ortionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other 
.States;  and  the  ta.\es,  for  paying  their  propor- 
tion, sliall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  district  or 
districts,  or  new  States,  as  in  the  original  States, 
within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  legislatures 
of  those  districts  or  new  States,  shall  never  in- 
terfere with  the  primary  disposjil  of  the  soil  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  a.ssembled.  niir 
with  any  regulations  Congress  may  liiid  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  title  in  sucli  soil  to  the 
bona  tide  purchasers.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and, 
in  no  case,   shall    non-resident    proprietors    be 


taxed  higher  than  residents.  The  navigable 
waters  leading  into  the  >lissis.sippi  and  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same, 
shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free,  as 
well  to  the  inhabitants  of"  the  said  territory  as  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of 
any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Confederacy,  without  any  tax.  impost,  or  duty, 
therefor.  Art,  5th.  There  shall  be  formed  in 
the  said  territory,  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  live  States;  "and  the  boundariesof  the  States, 
as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession, 
and  consent  to  the  sjime,  shall  become  fixed  and 
established  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  Western 
State  in  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by 
the  Jlississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Waliash  rivers;  a 
direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post 
St.  Vincent's,  due  North,  to  the  tenilorial  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada:  and.  by 
the  said  territorial  line,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  Mississippi.  The  uiiddle  State  shall  be 
bounded  by  the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash  from 
Post  Vincent's,  to  the  Ohio;  l)y  the  Ohio,  by  a  di- 
rect line,  draw  n  due  North  fn}in  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami,  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by 
the  said  territiu'ial  line.  The  Eastern  State  shall 
be  bounded  by  the  last  mentioned  ilirect  line,  the 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  territorial  line: 
Provided,  however,  and  it  is  further  understood 
and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three 
States  shall  be  subject  so  fartobe  altered,  that,  if 
Congress  sliall  hereafter  lind  it  expedient,  they 
shall  liave  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in 
that  p;irt  of  the  said  territory  which  lies  North  of 
an  East  and  West  line  ilrawn  thmugli  the  South- 
erly bend  or  extreme  of  lake  Michigan.  And, 
whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  60,00U 
free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be  adiuit- 
ted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  w  ilh  the  origi- 
nal States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  sliall  be  at 
liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State 
government ;  Provided,  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment .so  to  be  foruied,  shall  be  republican,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  iu 
these  articles ;  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent 
with  the  general  interest  of  the  confederacy, 
such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier 
jieriod,  and  w  hen  there  may  be  a  less  number  of 
free  inhabitants  in  the  Stat'e  than  60,000.  Art. 
6th.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
jiarty  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  ;  Provided, 
always.  That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed 
in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive 
ma}'  be  lawfully  reclaimed  antl  conveyed  to  tlie 
person  claiming  his  or  her  lalior  or  .service  as 
aforesaid.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  afore- 
said. That  the  resolutions  of  the  23d  of  April, 
1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance,  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed  and  declared 
null  and  void.  Done  by  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  as.sembled.  the  13th  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  their  sover- 
eignty and  independence  the  twelfth.  " 

A.  D.  1788-1802. — Extinguished  by  divis- 
ions.—Creation  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana 
and  the  State  of  Ohio.—  •  Arthur  St.  Clair  was 
appointed  governor  bv  the  Congress  [of  the  Con- 
federation] February  1,  1788,  and  Winthrop 
Sargent  secretary.     August  7th,  1789,  Congress 
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[under  the  federal  constitution],  iu  view  of  the 
new  method  of  appointment  of  officers  as  pro- 
vided ill  the  Constitution,  passed  an  amendatory 
act  to  the  Ordinance  of  1T8T.  providing  for  tlie 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  Territory  by  the 
President.  .  .  .  August  8,  1789,  President  Wash- 
ington sent  to  tli(!  Senate  tlie  names  of  Arthur 
St.  Clair  for  governor,  Wintlirop  Sargent  for 
secretary,  and  Samuel  Holden  Parsons.  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  and  William  Barton,  for  judges. 
.  .  .  They  were  all  confirmed.  President  Wash- 
ington in  tills  message  designated  the  countrj'  as 
'The  Western  Territory.'  Tlie  supreme  court 
was  established  at  Cincinnati  (  .  .  .  named  by 
St.  Clair  iu  honor  of  tlie  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, he  having  been  president  of  the  branch 
society  iu  Pennsylvania).  St.  Clair  remained 
governor  until  Xovember  23,  1802.  Winthrop 
Sargent  afterwards,  in  1798,  went  to  Mississippi 
as  governor  of  that  Territor}-.  William  Henry 
Harrison  became  secretary  in  1797,  representing 
it  in  Congress  in  1799-1800,  and  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  The  Territory  of  Indiana  in  1800.  Jlay 
7,  1800,,  Congress,  upon  petition,  divided  this 
[Northwest]  Territory  into  two  separate  govern- 
ments. Indiana  Territory  was  created,  with  its 
capital  at  St.  Vincennes,  and  from  that  portion 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  west  of  a  line  begin- 
ning opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River 
in  Kentucky,  and  running  north  to  the  Canada 
line.  The  "  eastern  portion  now  became  the 
'Territory  Northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,'  with  its 
capital  at  Chillicothe.  Tliis  portion,  Nov.  29, 
1802,  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  .  .  .  The 
territory  northwest  of  the  river  (.)hio  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  political  division  after  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  Into  the  Union,  Nov.  '29, 
1802,  although  in  acts  of  Congress  it  was  fre- 
quently referred  to  and  its  forms  affixed  by 
legislation  to  other  political  divisions." — T.  Don- 
aldson, The  Public  DoiiKiin,  pp.  1.59-160. 

Also  ix:  J.  Burnet,  Xuten  uii  the  Settlement  of 
they.  W.  Territory,  ch.  1-1-20.— C.  Atwater.  Hist, 
of  Ohio,  period  2. — J.  B.  Dillcm,  Hist,  of  Indiann, 
eh.  19-31.— W.  H.  Smith,  The  St.  Clair  Papers, 
V.  1,  ch.  6-9. 

A.  D.  1790-1795. —  Indian  Twar. —  The  dis- 
astrous expeditions  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair 
and  Wayne's  decisive  victory. — The  Green- 
ville Treaty.— ••  The  Nortliwesteni  Indians,  at 
Washington's  installation,  numbered,  according 
to  varying  estimates,  from  20,000  to  40,000  souls. 
Of  these  the  Wabash  tribes  had  for  years  been 
the  scourge  of  the  new  Kentucky  settlers.  So 
constant,  indeed,  was  bloodsheil  and  retaliation, 
that  the  soil  of  this  earliest  of  States  beyond  the 
mountains  acquired  the  name  of  '  the  dark  and 
bloody  ground.'  A  broad  river  interposed  no 
sufficient  barricade  to  these  deadly  encounters. 
.  .  .  What  witli  tlieir  own  inadmissable  claims 
to  territory,  and  this  continuous  war  to  the 
knife,  all  the  tribes  of  the  Northwestern  country 
were  now  so  maddened  against  the  United  States 
that  the  tirst  imperative  necessity,  unless  we 
chose  to  abandon  the  Western  settlements  alto- 
gether, was  to  chastise  the  Indians  into  submis- 
sion. .  .  .  Brigadier-General  Harmar,  who  com- 
manded the  small  force  of  United  States  regulars 
in  the  Territory,  was  ...  a  Revolutionary  vet- 
eran. Our  frontier  military  stations  extended  as 
far  as  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  which  Major 
Hamtranck,  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  commanded. 
The  British  commandant  was  at  Detroit,  whence 


he  communicated  constantly  with  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  provinces.  Lord  Dorchester,  by 
whose  instigation  the  Northwestern  Indians  at 
this  period  were  studiously  kept  at  enmity  with 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  A  formidable  expedition 
against  the  Indians  was  determined  upon  by  the 
President  and  St.  Clair  [Governor  of  the  North- 
west Territory] ;  and  iu  the  fall  of  the  year  [1790] 
General  Harmar  set  out  from  Fort  Washington 
for  the  Miami  country,  with  a  force  numbering 
somewhat  less  than  1,500,  near  three-fourths  of  . 
whom  were  militia  raised  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Kentucky."  Successful  at  first,  the 
campaign  ended  in  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the 
Maumee. — J.  Schouler,  Hist,  of  the  C  S.,  ch.  2, 
Sect.  1  (c.  1). — ■■'The  remnant  of  his  army  which 
Harmar  led  back  to  Cincinnati  [Fort  AVasliing- 
ton]  had  the  unsubdiieil  savages  almost  contin- 
ually at  their  heels.  As  a  rebuke  to  the  hostile 
tribes  the  expedition  was  an  utter  failure,  a  fact 
which  was  soon  made  manifest.  Indian  attacks 
on  the  settlers  immediately  became  bolder.  .  .  . 
Every  block  house  in  the  territory  was  soon  al- 
most in  a  state  of  siege.  .  .  .  AVashington  was 
authorized  to  raise  an  arm}-  of  3,000  men  for  the 
protection  of  the  Northwest.  The  command  of 
this  army  was  given  to  St.  Clair.  At  the  same 
time  a  corps  of  Kentucky  volunteers  was  selected 
and  placed  under  General  Charles  Scott.  The 
Kentuckians  dashed  into  the  Wabash  country, 
scattered  the  Indians,  burned  their  villages  and 
returned  with  a  crowd  of  prisoners.  The  more 
pretentious  expedition  of  St.  Clair  was  not  to  be 
accomplished  with  so  fine  a  military  tlourisli. 
Like  Harmar's  army,  that  led  by  St.  Clair  was 
feeble  in  discipline,  and  disturbed  by  jealousies. 
The  agents  of  the  Government  equipped  the  ex- 
pedition in  a  shameful  manner,  delivering  useless 
muskets,  supplying  powder  that  would  scarcely 
burn,  and  neglecting  entirely  a  large  number  of 
necessary  supplies;  so  that  after  St.  Clair  with  his 
2,300  regulars  and  600  militia  had  marclied  from 
Ludlow's  Station,  north  of  Cincinnati,  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  delaying  tlie  march 
to  secure  supplies.  The  militia  deserted  in  great 
numbers.  For  the  purpose  of  capturing  desert- 
ers and  bringing  up  belated  supplies,  one  of  the 
best  regiments  in  the  army  was  sent  southward. 
While  waiting  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Wabash  for  the  return  of  tliis  regiment  the  main 
force  was  on  the  fourtli  of  November.  1791,  sur- 
rounded and  attacked  by  the  lurking  Indians. 
At  the  first  yell  of  the  savages  scores  of  the  terri- 
fied militia  dropped  tlieir  guns  and  bolted.  St. 
Clair,  who  for  some  days  had  been  too  ill  to  sit 
upon  a  horse,  now  exerted  all  his  strength  in  an 
effort  to  rally  the  wavering  troops.  His  horses 
were  all  killed,  and  his  hat  and  clothing  were 
ripped  by  the  bullets.  But  the  lines  broke,  the 
men  scattered  and  the  artillery  was  captured. 
Those  who  stood  their  ground  fell  in  their  tracks 
till  the  fields  were  covered  by  600  dead  and  dy- 
ing men.  At  last  a  retreat  was  ordere<l.  .  .  . 
For  many  miles,  over  a  track  littered  with  coats, 
hats,  boots  and  powder  horns,  the  whooping  vic- 
tors chased  the  routed  survivors  of  St.  Clair's 
arm}'.  It  was  a  ghastly  defeat.  The  face  of 
every  settler  in  Ohio  blanched  at  the  news. 
Kentucky  was  thrown  into  excitement  and  even 
Western  Pennsylvania  nervously  petitioned  for 
protection.  St."  Clair  was  criticised  and  insulted. 
A  committee  of  Congress  found  him  without 
blame.     But    he    had    been    defeated,    and    no 
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Hmoiiiit  of  ri'usoiiinj,'  coulil  unlink  his  niiino  from 
the  tniiu'edv  of  llic-  (hirl<  Novcinhcr  inoriiin);. 
EviTV  clTort  was  iniuh:  to  win  over  the  Imimus 
before  nuikini;  anotlier  use  of  force.  Tlic  Gov- 
eruinent  sent  pcaee  messengers  into  tlie  North- 
west. In  one  manner  or  another  nearly  every 
one  of  the  Mi(ss<'n!;ers  was  munlered.  The  In- 
ilians  who  listened  at  .ill  would  hear  of  no  terms 
of  |ieaee  that  clid  not  pioniise  the  removal  of  the 
whiles  from  the  norlhern  side  of  the  Ohio.  The 
British  uru'ed  the  irilies  to  make  this  e.xtreme 
demand.  Spain  also  sent  mischief  makers  into 
the  camps  of  the  exultant  red  men.  .  .  .  More 
bloiKWied  liecame  inevitable;  and  in  execution 
of  this  last  resort  came  one  of  the  most  poiiular 
of  the  Hevolutionary  chieft.iins  —  'Mad  An- 
tlionv'  Wavne.  Wayne  kil  his  army  from  Cin- 
cinnati in  (jctoher  of"  lT!);i.  He  advanced  care- 
fully in  the  path  taken  by  St.  Clair,  found  and 
buried  tlie  bones  of  St.  Clair's  COIJ  lost,  w  intered 
at  Grt'enville,  and  in  the  sunnner  of  1794  moved 
against  the  foe  with  slroni;  reinforcements  from 
Kentucky.  After  a  preliminary  skirmish  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  troops,  Wayne,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  instructions,  made  a  last  oiler 
of  ])eace.  The  oiler  was  evasively  met.  and 
Wayne  ptished  on.  On  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day" the  twentieth  of  Au^Mist.  17!t4,  the  '  lejfion ' 
came  upon  the  united  tribes  of  Indians  encamped 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Maumee  and  there,  near 
the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  the  Indians  were 
forced  to  face  the  most  alert  and  vigorous  enemy 
they  had  yet  encoimtered.  The  same  daring 
tactics  that  had  carried  Stony  Point  and  made  An- 
thony Wayne  historic  were  here  directed  against 
the  Indian's  tind)er  <'i>verts.  .  .  .  Encouraging 
and  marshaling  the  Indians  were  ]iainted  Cana- 
dian while  men  bearing  Hritish  arms.  Alany  of 
these  fell  in  the  h<'aps  of  dead  and  some  were 
captured.  When  Wayne  .innoiinced  his  victory 
he  declared  that  the  Iiidian  loss  was  greater  than 
that  incurred  by  the  entire  Kcilcral  army  in  the 
war  with  Ureal  Britain.  Thus  eniled  the  Indian 
reign  of  terror.  After  destroying  the  Indian 
crops  and  possessions,  in  sight  of  the  Hritish  fort, 
Wayne  fell  back  to  Greenvijle  and  there  made  the 
celebrated  treaty  by  which  on  August  'i.  ITS)-"!, 
the  red  men  came  to  a  permanent  |)eace  with  the 
Thirteen  Fires.  From  Cincinnati  to  Campus 
Martins  Wayne's  victory  si'Ut  a  thrill  of  relief. 
The  treaty,  ceding  to  the  Union  two  thirds  of  the 
present  State,  guaranteed  the  safety  of  all  settlers 
who  respected  the  Indians'  rights,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion once  more  the  machinery  of  immigration.  " 
—A.  Black,  T/i,-  Slnr;/  of  Ohio.  cli.  6. 

Also  in:  A.  St.  Clair,  Surniliee  of  Cnmpaign. 
— C.  W.  Butterlield.  J/int.  of  the  Girlyn.  ch.  23- 
30.— W.  II.  Smith.  The  St.  Clair  Pujiers.  r.  2.— 
W.   L.  Stone,  J.if,„f  /Irani,  r.  2,  rh.  10-12. 

A.  D.  i8ii. — Harrison's  campaign  against 
Tecumseh  and  his  League. — Battle  of  "Tippe- 
canoe.   See  UxiTiCD  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1811. 

NORTH'WESTERN  OR  OREGON 
BOUNDARY  QUESTION,  Settlement  of 
the.  See  OitKoo.N:  A.  D.  1M.1.1-Is4(),  and  Ai,.v- 
B.\M.\  Ci..\iMs:   A.  I).   l.'^Tl. 

NORTHWESTERN  OR  SAN  JUAN 
WATER-BOUNDARY  QUESTION.  See 
S.V.N  .h  AN  \\  ATi;u  l!oi  Ni)\i:v  (,)ri>rioN. 

NORTHWESTERN  PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA,  English  Acquisition  of  the.  See  In- 
dia: A.  D.  17y8-ltJl>5. 


NORUMBEGA.—  'Norendjcga,  or  Norum- 
bcga.  iiinrc  properly  called  Arambec  (Hakluyt, 
llf  i(>7),  was,   in    Kamusio's   map.   the  country 
embraced    within   Nova   Scotia,   southern    New 
Brunswick,  and  a  part  of  .Maine.     De  Laet  con- 
lines  it  to  a  district  about   the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot.    Wvttleit  and   other  early  writers  .say 
that  it  liad  a  "capital  city  of  the  same  name;  and 
in  several  old  maps  this  fabulous  metropolis  is 
laid   down,  with   towers   and   churches,  on   the 
river  Penobscot.     The  word  is  of  Indian  origiii." 
—  F.   Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  Xem 
World:  Chauijihiin.  eh.   \,  foot-note.  — On  Gas- 
taldi's  maj),  of  New  France,  made  in  1.5.50,  "the 
name  '  I,a   Nuovii   Francia '  is   written    in   very 
large  letters,  indicating  probably  that  this  name 
is  meant  for  the  entire  countiy.    The  name  '  Terra 
de  Nurumbega'  is  written  in  smaller  letters,  and 
appears  to  be  attached  only  to  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia.     Crignon,  however,  the  author  of 
the  discour.se  whicii  this  map  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate, gives  to  this  name  a  far  greater  extent. 
He  says:   'Going  lieyoiid  the  cape  of  the  Bretons, 
there  is  a  country  "contiguous  to  this  gape,  the 
coast  of  which  trends  to  tjie  west  a  fjuarter  soiitli- 
west  to  the  country  of  Florida,  and  runs  along 
for  a  good  500  leagues;    which  coast  was  dis- 
covered lifteeii  years  ago  by  Master  Giovanni  da 
Verra/.ano,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France 
and  of  Madame  la  Hegentc:  and  this  country  is 
called  by  many  'La  Francese,'  and  even  by  the 
Porlugiicse  themselves;   and  its  end  is  toward 
Floriiia    under    "i^i'  W.,   and    38°  N.  .  .   .  The 
country  is  named  by  the  inhabitants  'Nurum- 
bega ' ;"  and  between  it  and  Brazil  is  a  great  gulf, 
in  which  are  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  dis- 
covered by  the  Sp;uiiards.     From  this  it  woidd 
appear  that,   at  the  time   of  the  discourse,  the 
entire  cast  coast  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
Florida,  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Nurum- 
bega.    Afterwards,  this  name  was  restricted  to 
New   Kngland ;  and,  at  a  later  date,  it  was  ap- 
plied only  to  JIaiue,  and  still  later  to  the  region  of 
the  Penobscot.   .  .   .  The  name  '  Norumbega,' or 
'Arambec'  in  Ilakluyt's  time,   was  applied   to 
Maine,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land."—  .1.   G.   Kohl,   Hint,   of  the   Discovery  of 
Maine  {Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  series  2,  v.  1),  pp. 
231  aiid'M'.i. — "The  story  of  Norumbega  is  in- 
vested with  the  charms  of  fable  and  romance. 
Till'  name  is  found  in  the  map  of  Ilierouimus  da 
Verra/.ano   of    1.529,    as    'Aranbega,'  being    re- 
stricted to  a  delinite  and  apparently  unimportant 
locality.    Suddenly,  in  1.539,  Norumbega  appears 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Dieppe  Captain  as  a  vast 
and  opulent  region,  extending  from  Cape  Breton 
to  the  Cape  of  Florida.     About  three  year.s  later 
Allefonsce  described  the  'Kiverof  Norumbega.' 
now  identilied  with  the  Penobscot,  and  treated 
the  capital  of  the  country  as  an  important  mar- 
ket for  the  trade  in  fur.     Various  maps  of  the 
period  of  Allefonsce  confine  the  name  of  Norum- 
bega to  a  distinct  spot;  but  Gastaldi's  map,  pub- 
lished by  Ramusio  in   15.56, —  though  modelled 
after  Verrazauo's,  of  which  indeed  it  is  substan- 
tially an  extract,  — applies  the  name  to  the  region 
lying  between  Cajie  Breton  and  the  .Jersey  coast. 
From   this   time   until   the  seventeenth  century 
Norunil)ega  was  generally  regarded  as  embracing 
all   New    England,  and   .sometimes   portions  of 
Canada,   though    occasionally  the   country  was 
known  by  other  names.    Still,  in  1.582,  Lok  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  Penobscot  formed  the 
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southern  bouiwUiry  of  Xorumbega,  -n-liich  lie 
shows  on  liis  iiiup  as  an  island ;  wliile  John 
Smith,  in  l()2l).  speaks  of  Norurabega  as  includ- 
in"'  New  England  and  the  region  as  far  south  as 
Virginia.  On  the  other  liand  Champlain.  in  1605, 
treated  Xorumbega  as  lying  within  the  present 
territory  of  Maine.  He  searched  for  its  capital 
on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot,  and  as  late  as 
lOOil  Heylin  was  dreaming  of  the-  fair  city  of 
Xorumbega.  Grotius,  for  a  time  at  least,  re- 
garded the  name  as  of  Old  X^orthern  origin  and 
connected  with  '  Xorbcrgia. '  It  was  also  fancied 
that  a  people  resembling  the  Jlexicansonce  lived 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot.  Those  who 
luive  laboretl  to  find  an  Indian  derivation  for  the 
name  say  that  it  means  '  the  place  of  a  fine  city.' 
At  one  time  the  houses  of  the  city  were  supposed 
to  l)e  very  splendid,  and  to  be  supported  upon 
jiillars  of  crystal  and  silver." — B.  F.  De  Costa, 
Korumbeyii  I'lnd  its  English  Explorers  {Xarraticc 
and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  3,  ch.  6). 

Also  in:  J.  Winsor,  Cartoriraphy  of  N.  E. 
C,«ist  of  A,n.  (y.  and  C.  Hist,  of  Am.,  r.  4,  c/i.  2). 

NORWAY.     See  Scaxdix.\vi.\n  St.\tes. 

NOSE  MONEY.— A  poll-tax  levied  among 
the  ancient  Scandinavians  seems  to  have  borne 
this  name  because  a  defaulting  tax-payer  might 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  nose,  and  the  Danes  in  Ire- 
land are  thought  to  have  imposed  the  same  there. 
— T.  Moore,  llist.  of  Irdaiid.  r.  i.  ch.  17. 

NOTABLES,  The  Assembly  of  the.  See 
Fh.vnce:  a.  I).  177-1-lTss. 

NOTIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  407).  See  Greeck  : 
B.  ('.  411-407. 

NOTTOWAYS,  The.    See  A.meric.\x  Abo- 

lilOINES;    IkOQIOIS  TlUIiES  OF  THE  SolTII. 

NOVA  SCOTIA:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. See  A.meric.\x  Aboiugixes:  Abxakis, 
and  Ai.G0XQt,'i.\N  F.\mily. 

A.  D.  1000. — Supposed  identity  with  the 
Markland  of  Norse  sagas.  See  A.meiuca:  10- 
lliii  Cknti'Uies. 

i6th  century. — Embraced  in  the  Norumbega 
of  the  old  geographers.  See  Xuuu-mijeo.v; 
also  C.^xaha;  Xames. 

A.  D.  1603-1608. — The  first  French  settle- 
ments, at  Port  Royal  (Annapolis).  See  Can- 
ada: A.  I).  1603-1  OO-i;  and  16116-1608. 

A.  D.  1604. — Origin  of  the  name  Acadia. — 
In  1604,  after  the  ileath  of  I)e  Chastes,  who 
had  sent  out  Champlain  on  his  lirst  voyage 
to  Canada,  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur  de  Monts. 
took  the  enterprise  in  hand  and  "petitioned 
the  king  for  leave  to  colonize  La  Cadie,  or 
Acadie,  a  region  deliued  as  extending  from  the 
401  h  to  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  or 
from  Philadelphia  to  beyond  Slontreal.  .  .  .  De 
flouts  gained  his  point.  He  was  made  Lieuten- 
ant-General  in  Acadia.  .  .  .  This  name  is  not 
found  in  any  earlier  public  document.  It  was 
afterwards  restricted  to  the  peninsula  of  Xova 
Scotia,  but  the  dispute  concerning  the  limits  of 
Acadia  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the  war  of  17o.J. 
The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian 
Aquoddiauke,  or  Aquoddie,  supposed  to  mean 
the  fish  called  a  pollock.  Tlie  Baj'  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  'Great  Pollock  Water,' if  we  may  ac- 
cept the  same  authority,  derives  its  name  fronr 
the  same  origin.  Potter  in  ■  Historical  Magazine,' 
1.84.  This  derivation  is  doubtful.  The  Micmac 
word,  'Quoddy,'  'Kady,'  or  'Cadie,'  means 
simply  a  place  or  region,  and  is  properlj'  used  in 


conjunction  with  some  other  noun;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, ■  Katakady,'  the  Place  of  Eels.  .  .  . 
Dawson  and  Hand,  in  'Canadian  Antiquarian 
and  Xumismatic  .lournal.'" — F.  Parkman.  Pio- 
neers of  France  in  t/ie  yeir  World:  Clianiplain, 
ch.  2,  and  font  note. 

A.  D.  i'6io-i6i3. — The  Port  Royal  colony 
revived,  but  destroyed  by  the  English  of  Vir- 
ginia.     SeeCA.NADA:   A.  I).   lOlO-lOlo. 

A.  D.  1621-1668. —  English  grant  to  Sir 
William  Alexander. —  Cession  to  France. — 
Quarrels  of  La  Tour  and  D'Aulnay. — English 
reconquest  and  recession  to  France. —  'In 
1621,  Sir  William  Alexander,  a  Scotchman  of 
some  literary  pretensions,  had  obtained  from 
King  James  [through  the  Council  for  Xew  Eng- 
land, or  Plvmouth  Company  —  see  Xew  Exg- 
i.axd:  a.  D.  1621-1631]  a  charter,  (dated  Sept. 
10,  1621)  for  the  lordship  and  barony  of  Xew 
Scotland,  eomijrisiug  the  territory  now  known 
as  the  provinces  of  Xova  Scotia  and  Xew  Bruns- 
wick. Under  this  grant  he  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful atteiupts  at  colonization;  and  in  162.)  he 
undertook  to  infuse  fresh  life  into  his  enterprise 
by  parcelling  out  the  territory  into  baronetcies. 
Xothing  came  of  the  scheme,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  St.  Germains,  in  1632,  Great  Britain  surren- 
dered to  France  all  the  places  occupied  by  the 
English  within  these  limits.  Two  j'cars  before 
this,  however,  Alexanders  rights  in  a  part  of 
the  territory  lia<l  been  purchased  by  Clautle  and 
Charles  de  la  Tour;  and  shortly  after  the  peace 
the  Chevalier  Razilly  was  appointed  by  Louis 
XIII.  governor  of  the  whole  of  Acadia.  He 
designated  as  his  lieutenants  Charles  de  la  Tour 
for  the  portion  east  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  Charles 
de  Menou,  Sieur  d'Aulnay-Charnise.  for  the  por- 
tion west  of  that  river.  The  former  established 
himself  on  the  Hiver  St.  John,  where  the  city  of 
St.  John  now  stands,  and  tlie  latter  at  Castine, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment.  La  Tour  attacked  and 
drove  away  a  small  party  of  Plymouth  men  who 
had  set  up  a  trading-post  at  Machias;  and  in 
1635  D'Aulna_y  treated  another  party  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colonists  in  a  similar  way.  In  retaliation 
for  this  attack,  Plymouth  hired  and  despatched 
a  vessel  commanded  by  one  Girling,  in  coiupany 
with  their  own  barque,  with  20  men  under  Allies 
Standish,  to  dispossess  the  French ;  but  the  expe- 
dition failed  to  accomplish  anything.  Subse- 
quently the  two  French  commanders  quarrelled, 
and,  engaging  in  active  hostilities,  made  ellorts 
(not  altogether  luisuccessful)  to  enlist  iMassachu 
setts  in  their  (juarrel.  For  this  purpose  La  Tour 
visited  Boston  in  person  in  the  summer  of  1643. 
and  was  hospitably  entertained.  lie  was  not 
able  to  secure  the  direct  cooperation  of  Massa- 
chusetts; but  he  was  permitted  to  hire  four  ves- 
sels and  a  pinnace  to  aid  him  in  his  attack  on 
D'Aulnay.  The  expedition  was  so  far  successful 
as  to  destroy  a  mill  and  some  standing  corn  be- 
longing to  ills  rival.  In  the  following  year  La 
Tour  made  a  second  visit  to  Boston  for  further 
help  ;  but  he  was  able  onlj'  to  prociu-e  the  writing 
of  threatening  letters  from  the  JIassachusetts 
authorities  to  D'Aulnay.  Xot  long  after  La 
Tour's  departure  from  Boston,  envoys  from 
D'Aulnay  arrived  here;  and  after  considerable 
delay  a  treaty  was  signed  pledging  the  colonists 
to  neutrality,  which  was  ratitied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  in  the  following 
year;  but  it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  it 
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was  nililii'il  1)V  IW'W  envoys  from  the  crafty 
Friiicliiiian.  fn  this  intirval  D'Auhiay  captiiml 
hy  assault  La  Tour's  fort  at  St.  John.  st-ciiriiiL' 
hlnitv  ti)  a  hirge  aninvuit :  aiul  a  few  weeks  after- 
wani  Madame  la  Tnur.  wlm  seems  to  have  been 
(if  a  not  less  warlike  turn  than  lier  huslianil,  ami 
who  hail  liravelv  defeiuled  the  fort,  died  >>f 
shame  and  mortitieation.  La  Tour  was  rcduceil 
to  the  last  e.Mremities;  but  he  tinally  made  gooil 
his  |oss*s,  and  in  l(i")3  he  married  the  widow  of 
his  rival,  w  ho  had  died  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore. In  1«")4.  in  aeeordanee  with  secret  instruc- 
tions from  Cromwell,  the  whole  of  Acadia  was 
subjugated  bv  an  English  force  from  Hoston 
under  Ihe  eom'inand  of  .Major  lioliert  Sedgwick. 
of  Charlesliiwn.  and  Caplain  John  Leverett.  c.f 
Boston.  To  the  latter  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  intrusted.  InelVectual 
com|ilaints  of  this  "aggression  were  made  to  the 
British  government:  but  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster." in  the  following  year,  England  was  left 
iu  possession,  and  the  «iuestion  of  tille  was  re- 
ferred to  commissioners.  In  l'(.")(i  it  was  made 
a  province  by  Cromwill,  who  appointed  Sir 
Thomas  Temple  governor,  anil  granted  the  whole 
territory  to  Temple  and  to  one  William  Crown 
and  Stephen  ile  la  Tour,  .son  of  the  late  governor. 
The  rights  of  the  latter  were  purchased  by  the 
other  two  proprietors,  and  Acadia  remained  in 
possession  of  the  English  until  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  in  1<)6«,  when  if  was  ceded  to  France  with 
undelined  limits.  Very  little  was  done  by  the 
French  to  settle  and  iniprove  the  country.  " — C. 
C.  Sndth.  .lriiil(i(  (ytin-iilirt  iiiul  Critiail  Hint. 
"/Am.,  i:  4.  !•/,.  4). 

A.  D.  1690-1692. — Temporary  conquest  by 
the  Massachusetts  colonists. — Recovery  by 
the  French.  .Sr  Canada:  A.  1).  ICsg-lO'jO: 
anil  liilfJ-KJilT. 

A.  D.  1710.  —  Final  conquest  by  the  English 
and  change  of  name.  See  Nkw  Exi;la.\1): 
A.  1).  17o-,>-i:io. 

A.  D.  1713. — Relinquished  to  Great  Britain. 
S<e  L'tkeciit:  A.  I).  171"2-1714;  Xewkoixd- 
l.ASU:  A.  I).  1713;  and  Cax.\d.v:  A.  D.  1711- 
1713. 

A.  D.  1713-1730. — Troubles  with  the  French 
inhabitants— the  Acadians. — Their  refusal  to 
swear  allegiance. — Hostilities  with  the  In- 
dians.—  "It  was  evident  from  the  lirst  that  the 
French  intended  to  interpret  the  cession  of 
Acadia  in  as  restricted  a  sense  as  jiossible.  and 
that  it  was  their  aim  to  neutralize  the  power  of 
England  in  the  colony,  by  eonlining  it  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  The  inhabitants  numbered 
some  2.,VM)  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
divided  into  three  principal  settlements  at  Port 
Hoyal,  Mines,  and  Chigneeto.  The  jiriests  at 
these  .settlements  during  the  whole  periixl  from 
Ihe  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
agents  of  the  French  Government,  in  their  jtay, 
and  resolute  opponents  of  English  rule.  The 
presence  of  a  powerful  French  establishment  at 
Louisburg,  and  their  constant  communications 
with  Canada,  gave  to  the  political  teachings  of 
those  priests  a  moral  iutluence.  which  went  f;ir 
towards  making  the  Acadians  continue  faithful 
to  France.  They  were  taught  to  believe  that 
they  might  remain  in  Acadia,  in  an  attitude  of 
scarcely  concealed  hostility  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, and  hold  their  lands  and  possessions  as 
neutrals,  on  the  condition  that  thev  should  not 


take  up  arms  either  for  the  French  or  Eniriish. 
.  By  the  14lli  :irticleof  the  treaty  of  Utnchl, 
it  was  stipulated  -that  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  France  may  have  liberty  to  remove  themselves 
within  a  year"  to  any  other  place,  with  all  their 
movable  'elfects.  But  those  who  are  willing  to 
remain,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  arc  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
reliirion  according  to  the  usages  of  the  church  of 
Home,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  do 
allow  thesame.'  .  .  .  It  was  never  eontemiilated 
that  the  Acadians  shoulil  establish  th<niselves  in 
the  countrv  a  colony  of  enemies  tif  British  power, 
ready  at  all  times  to  obstruct  the  authority  of 
Ihe  government,  and  to  luaKe  the  possession  of 
Acadia  by  England  merely  nominal.  .  .  .  Queen 
Anne  ilied  in  August,  1714.  and  in  January, 
17 1."),  JIes.srs.  Capoon  and  Button  were  conniiis- 
sioned  by  Governor  Xicholson  to  proceed  iu  the 
sloop  of  war  Caullield  to  Mines,  Chigneeto, 
River  St.  .Toliu,  Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot, 
to  ])riiclaini  King  George,  and  to  tender  and  ad- 
minister theo:itlisof  alieiriance  to  the  French  in- 
liabit:uits.  The  French  refused  to  take  the  oaths, 
and  some  of  the  people  of  Klines  made  the  pre- 
tence that  they  intended  to  withdraw  from  the 
colony.  ...  A  year  later  the  people  of  Mines 
notitieil  Caullield  [Lieuteniuit-Goveruor]  that 
they  intended  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  at 
this  jieriod  it  would  seem  that  most  of  the  lew 
Frenc  li  inhabitants  who  actually  left  the  Prov- 
ince hail  returned.  Caultielil  then  summoned 
the  inhabitants  of  Ann;ipolis,  and  tendered  them 
Ihe  oath  of  allegiance,  but  with  no  better  success 
than  his  deputies  had  met  at  .Mines  and  Chignee- 
to. .  .  .  General  Phillips,  who  became  Governor 
of  Xova  Scolia  in  1717,  and  who  arrived  iu  the 
Province  early  in  1720,  had  no  more  success  than 
his  predecessors  in  persuading  the  Acadians  to 
take  the  oaths.  Every  refusal  on  their  part  only 
served  to  make  them  more  bold  iu  detying  the 
British  authorities.  .  .  .  They  held  themselves 
iu  re;iiliuess  to  take  up  arms  against  the  English 
the  moment  war  was  declared  between  the  two 
Crowns,  and  to  restore  Acadia  to  France.  But, 
as  there  was  a  peace  of  thirty  years  duration  be- 
tween France  and  England  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect.  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of 
Canada,  however,  continued  to  keep  the  Acadians 
on  the  alert  by  means  of  his  agents,  and  the  In- 
dians were  incited  to  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
English,  both  iu  Acadia  and  Maine.  The  lirst 
difliculty  occurred  at  Canso  in  1720,  by  a  party 
of  Indians  assailing  the  English  lishermeu  there. 
.  .  .  The  Indians  were  incited  to  this  attack  by 
the  French  of  Cape  Breton,  who  were  annoyed 
at  one  of  their  vessels  being  seized  at  Canso  by  a 
British  war  vessel  for  illegal  fishing.  .  .  .  The 
Indians  had  indeed  some  reason  to  be  disquieted, 
for  the  progress  of  the  English  settlements  east 
of  the  Kennebec  filled  them  with  apprehensions. 
Unfortunately  the  English  had  not  been  always 
so  just  in  their  deaUngs  with  them  that  they 
could  rely  entirely  on  their  forbearance.  The 
Indians  claimed  their  territorial  rights  in  the 
lands  over  which  the  English  settlements  were 
spreading;  the  French  encouraged  them  in  this 
claim,  alleging  that  they  had  never  surrendered 
this  territory  to  the  English.  While  these  ques- 
tions were  iu  controversy  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  were  guilty  of  an  act  which  did  not 
tend  to  allav  the  distrust  of  the  Indians.     This 
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was  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
person  of  Father  Ualle,  the  Jesuit  missionary  at 
Norridgewoek.  He,  wliether  justly  or  not,  was 
blamecT for  inciting  the  Indians  to  acts  of  hostil- 
ity, and  was  therefore  peculiarly  obno.xious  to 
tile  English."  The  attempt  to  capture  Father 
Ralle,  at  Xorridgewock,  which  was  made  in 
December,  1721,  and  which  failed,  exasperated 
the  Indians,  and  "in  the  summer  of  1723  a  war 
commenced,  in  which  all  the  Indian  tribes  from 
Cape  Canso  to  the  Kennebec  were  involved.  The 
French  could  not  openly  take  part  in  the  war, 
but  such  encouragement  and  assistance  as  they 
could  give  the  Indians  secretly  they  freel_v  sup- 
plied." This  war  continued  until  172.5.  and  cost 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  colonists  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Nova  Scotia.  Its  most  serious  event 
was  the  destruction  of  Xorridgewock  and  the 
barbarous  murder  of  Father  Kalle,  by  an  expedi- 
tion from  ^Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  1724. 
In  November,  172.1,  a  treat}'  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded, the  Indians  acknowledging  the  sover- 
eignty of  King  George.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  Indian  war.  the  inhabitants  of  Annapolis 
River  took  a  qualified  oath  of  allegiance,  with  a 
clause  exempting  them  from  bearing  arms.  At 
Mines  and  Chiguecto  they  still  persisted  in  their 
refusal;  and  when,  on  the  death  of  George  I. 
and  the  accession  of  George  II.,  the  inhabitants 
of  Annapolis  were  called  upon  to  renew  their 
oath,  they  also  refused  again.  In  1729  Governor 
Phillips  returned  to  the  province  and  had  great 
success  during  the  next  year  in  persuading  the 
Acadiaus,  witli  a  few  exceptions  only  through- 
out the  French  settlements,  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  without  any  condition  as  to  the  bear- 
ing or  not  bearing  of  arms.  "  The  Acadians 
afterwards  maintained  that  when  they  took  this 
oath  of  allegiance,  it  was  with  the  understanding 
that  a  clause  was  to  be  inserted,  relieving  them 
from  bearing  arms.  The  statement  was  probabI_v 
accurate,  for  that  was  the  position  they  always 
assumed,  but  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  so  for  the  time  the  question  of  oaths, 
which  had  been  such  a  fertile  cause  of  discord  in 
the  Province,  appeared  to  be  set  at  rest." — J. 
Hanna}",  llinf.  <if  Acadia,  c/i.  17. 

Also  ix:  F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
v.  1,  c?i.  4.— P.  H.  Smith,  Acadia,  pp.  114-121. 

A.  D.  1744-1748. — The  Third  Intercolonial 
War  (King  George's  War).  See  New  Exg- 
l.\n-d:  a.  D.  1744;  1745;  and  1745-1748. 

A.  D.  1749-1755.  —  Futile  discussion  of 
boundary  questions. — The  Acadian  "Neutrals" 
and  their  conduct. — The  founding  of  Halifax. 
—  Hostilities  renevved. — "  During  the  nominal 
peace  which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  the  representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  anxiously  engaged  in  attempting  to 
settle  by  actual  occupation  the  question  of 
boundaries,  which  was  still  left  open  by  that 
treaty.  It  professed  to  restore  the  boundaries  as 
they  had  been  before  the  war;  and  before  the 
war  the  entire  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well 
as  the  tract  between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
Gulf,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  Kennebec,  was 
claimed  by  both  nations,  with  some  show  of  rea- 
son, as  no  convention  between  them  had  ever 
defined  the  rights  of  each.  Names  had  been 
given  to  vast  tracts  of  land  whose  limits  were 
but  partly  defined,  or  at  one  time  defined  in  one 
way,  at  another  time  in  another,  and  when  these 
names   were   mentioned    in    treaties   they  were 
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understood  by  each  party  according  to  its  own 
interest.  The  treaty  of  1748,  therefore,  not  only 
left  abundant  cause  for  future  war,  but  left  oc- 
casion for  the  continuance  of  petty  border  hos- 
tilities in  time  of  nominal  peace.  Commissioners 
were  appointed,  French  and  English,  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  disputed  territory,  but  the 
differences  were  too  wide  to  be  adjusted  by  any- 
thing but  conquest.  While  the  most  important 
question  was  that  of  the  great  extent  of  territory 
at  the  west,  and  .  .  .  both  nations  were  devising 
means  for  establishing  their  claims  to  it,  Acadia, 
or  Nova  Scotia,  was  the  scene  of  a  constant 
petty  warfare.  The  French  were  determined  to 
restrict  the  English  province  to  tlie  peninsula 
now  known  by  that  name.  The  Governor  of 
Canada  .sent  a  few  men  under  Boisheliert  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John's  to  hold  that  part  of  the 
territory.  A  little  old  fort  built  by  the  Indians 
had  stood  for  fifty  years  on  the  St.  John's  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nerepis,  and  there  the  men  estab- 
lished themselves.  A  larger  number  was  sent 
under  La  Corne  to  keep  possession  of  Chignecto, 
on  the  isthmus  which,  according  to  French 
claim.s,  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Eng- 
lish territory.  In  all  the  years  that  England  had 
held  nominal  rule  in  Acadia,  not  a  single  Eng- 
lish settlement  had  been  formed,  and  apparentfy 
not  a  step  of  progress  had  been  taken  in  gaining 
the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  A  whole  genera- 
tion had  grown  up  during  the  time;  but  they 
were  no  less  devoted  to  France  than  their  fathers 
had  been.  It  was  said  that  the  king  of  England 
had  not  one  truly  loyal  subject  in  the  peninsula, 
outside  of  the  fort  at  Annapi>li.s.  .  .  .  Among 
the  schemes  suggested  for  remedying  this  state 
of  affairs,  was  one  by  Governor  Shirley  [of 
Slassachusetts],  to  place  strong  bands  of  English 
settlers  in  all  the  important  towns,  in  order  that 
the  Government  might  have  friends  and  influ- 
ence throughout  the  country.  Nothing  came  of 
this;  but  in  1749  Parliament  voted  £40.000  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  a  colony.  .  .  .  Twenty- 
live  hvmdred  persons  being  read}'  to  go  in  less 
than  two  months  from  the  time  of  the  first  ad- 
vertisement, the  colony  was  entrusted  to  Colonel 
Edward  Cornwallis  (uncle  of  the  ('ornwallis  of 
the  Revolutionary  War),  and  he  was  made  Gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia.  Ciiebucto  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  colony,  and  the  town  was  named 
Halifax  in  honor  of  the  president  of  tiie  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  [see,  also,  Halifax: 
A.  D.  1749].  ...  In  July,  a  council  was  held  at 
Halifax,  when  Governor  Cornwallis  gave  the 
French  deputies  a  paper  declaring  what  the  Gov- 
ernment would  allow  to  the  French  subjects,  and 
what  would  be  reciuired  of  them."  They  were 
called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  so 
often  refused  before.  They  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  a  qualified  oath,  such  as  had  been 
formerly  allowed  in  certain  cases,  and  which  ex- 
empted them  from  bearing  arms.  "They 
wished  to  stand  as  neutrals,  and,  indeed,  were 
often  called  so.  Cornwallis  replied  that  nothing 
less  than  entire  allegiance  would  be  accepted. 
.  .  .  About  a  month  later  the  people  sent  in  a 
declaration  with  a  thousand  signatures,  stating 
that  they  had  resolved  not  to  take  the  oath,  but 
were  determined  to  leave  the  country.  Corn- 
wallis took  no  steps  to  coerce  them,  but  wrote 
to  England  for  instructions."  Much  of  the 
trouble  with  the  Acidians  was  attributed  to  a 
French   missionary.   La   Loutre,    who   was  also 
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iicnisi'd  iif  inciliii;:;  llic  Iiidiiins  to  lioslililics.  In 
IT')!!,  Major  Li>wn'iicc  wiis  sent  to  t'liiiu'iierto, 
«itli4lMI  iiu'ii,  to  build  ii  lildikliousr  ou  tlif  lillle 
river  .Mcssau''>iiflif.  wliicli  the  Krcmli  claiiiied 
lis  llicir  sdutlicni  boundary.  "On  the  soullicrn 
bank  wa.s  a  pnispirnus  villimc  calli'd  Hcaulias- 
sin.  and  I,a  ('nrni-  [tli<'  Frenrli  {(irnniaiiilcr]  liad 
<(ini|H-llcd  lis  inliabilanl.s  to  take  tin-  oalii  of  al- 
lesiiancc  to  the  Kinjfof  Knince.  When  Lawrence 
arrived,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Heauba.ssin.  about 
l.tKH),  havini;  been  persuaded  by  La  Loutre,  .set 
(Ire  to  their  liouses.  ami.  leavini;  behind  the  fruits 
of  Years  of  industry,  turmd  tlieir  backs  on  their 
fertile  tields,  and  crossed  the  river,  to  put  tliciu- 
selves  uiiilir  the  protection  of  La  Cornc's  troops. 
>lany  Acadians  from  other  partsof  the  peninsula 
ulsoleft  their  homes,  and  lived  in  e.\ile  and  pov- 
erty under  the  French  dominion,  hopinj;  for  a 
speedy  change  of  masters  in  Nova  Scotia.  .  .  . 
In  the  Siiine  year  a  large  French  fort,  Ueau 
Sejour.  was  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Mes- 
siigouche,  and  a  smaller  one,  Gaspereaiix,  at  Haie 
Verte.  Other  stations  were  also  planted,  form- 
ing 11  line  of  fortified  posts  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawri'nee  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's.  .  .  . 
The  commission  appointed  to  settle  the  question 
of  boundaries  had  broken  up  without  accom- 
plishing any  results;  and  it  was  resolved  by  the 
authorities  "in  Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts 
1 17.')l]  that  an  expedition  sho\ild  be  sent  against 
Fort  lieau  Sejour.  .  .  .  Massachusetts  .  .  . 
raised  about  2,000  trooi)s  for  the  contemplated  en- 
terprise, who  were  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  .John  Winslow.  Tothis  force 
were  added  about  300  regulars,  and  the  whole 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  .Moneton.  They  reached  Chignecto  on 
the  '2d  of  .lune."  175.5.  The  French  were  found 
unprepared  for  long  resistance,  and  Ueau  Sejour 
was  surrendered  on  the  Kith.  "  After  Beau 
Sejour.  the  smaller  forts  were  (luickly  reduced. 
Some  vessels  sent  to  the  moutli  of  the  St.  .lohn's 
found  the  French  fort  deserted  and  burned.  The 
name  of  Beau  Sejour  was  changed  to  Cumber- 
land."— U.  .Johnson.  Hint,  af  t/ie  FreimhWur.c/iAO. 

Al.s<3  IX:  .1.  G.  l^alfrey,  Jlisl.  of  N.  Eii;i..  bk. 
5,  ch.  U  (r.  .5). — W.  Kingsford,  llixt.  of  Ciiiinda, 
bk.  11,  (■/(.  :j  (//((/  6  (r.  :!). — See.  also.  CvNAn.v: 
A.  I>.  17.50-17.53;  and  K.noi.a.nd:  A.  1).  1754-1755. 

A.  D.  1755. — Frustrated  naval  expedition  of 
the  French.     See  Canada  :  A.  1 ).  1755  (. I  ink). 

A.  D.  1755. — The  removal  of  the  Acadians 
and  their  dispersion  in  exile. — "The  cain])aign 
of  the  year  1755,  winch  had  opened  in  Nova 
Scotia  with  so  much  success,  and  which  iiromised 
a  glorious  termination,  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions and  awakened  the  fears  of  the  Ctdonists. 
The  melancholy  and  total  <lefeat  of  the  army 
under  General  Braddock.  while  on  his  march 
against  F(jrt  du  Quesni,  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
British  Provinces.  Niagara  and  Crown-point 
were  not  only  unsuJ)duetl,  but  it  Avas  evident 
that  Governor  Shirley  would  liave  to  abandon, 
for  this  year  at  least,  the  attempt;  while  Louis- 
burg  was  reinforced,  the  savages  let  loose  upon 
the  defenceless  settlements  of  the  English,  and 
the  tide  of  war  seemed  ready  to  roll  back  upon 
the  invaders.  Amidst  this  general  panic.  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence  and  his  Council,  aided  by  Ad- 
mirals Boscaweii  and  .Moystyn,  assembled  to  con- 
sider the  necessary  measures  that  were  to  be 
adopted  towards  the  Acadians,  whose  character 
and  situation  were  so  peculiar  as  to  distinguish 


them  from  every  other  people  who  li.ad  sulTered 
under  the  scourge  of  war.  ...  It  was  finally 
determined,  at  this  consultation,  to  remove  and 
disperse  this  whole  jjcople  among  the  British 
Colonies;  where  they  could  not  unite  in  any 
ollcnsive  measures,  and  where  they  might  be 
naturalize<l  to  the  Government  and  Country. 
The  execution  of  this  unusual  and  general  .sen- 
tence was  allotted  chietly  to  the  New  ICnglaud 
Forces,  the  Commander  of  which  [Coloiud  Win- 
slow],  from  the  humanity  .-ind  tirniness  of  his 
character,  was  well  qualificil  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  It  was,  without  doubt,  as  he  himself 
declared,  disagreealile  to  his  natural  make  ••uid 
temper;  and  bis  principles  of  imi]licit  obedience 
as  a  sohlier  were  put  to  a  severe  test  by  this  un- 
grateful kind  of  duly;  which  required  an  un- 
generous, cunning,  and  subtle  severity.  .  .  . 
They  were  kept  entirely  ignorant  of  their  des- 
tiny" until  the  moment  of  their  capti\ity,  and 
were  overawed,  or  allured,  to  labour  at  the  gath- 
ering in  of  their  harvest,  wliii-h  was  secretly  al- 
lotted to  the  u.se  of  their  con(iuerors. " — T.  C. 
Haliburton,  Aeonintof  Xopn  Scotid,  v.  1,  pp.  170- 
175.  — "  Winslow  pre])ared  for  the  embarkation. 
The  Aca<lian  jirisoncrs  and  their  families  were 
divided  into  groups  answering  to  their  several 
villages,  in  order  that  those  of  the  same  village 
might,  as  far  as  possible,  go  iu  the  same  vessel. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  members  of  each 
family  should  remain  together;  and  notice  was 
given  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness. 
'But  even  now,'  he  writes,  'I  could  not  persuade 
the  jieople  I  was  in  earnest.'  Their  doubts  were 
soon  ended.  The  first  embarkation  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  October  [1753].  .  .  .  When  all,  or 
nearly  all,  had  been  sent  olT  from  the  various 
[loints  of  departure,  such  of  the  houses  and  barns 
as  remained  standing  were  burned,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  Lawrence,  that  those  who  had 
escaped  might  be  forced  to  come  iu  and  surrender 
themselves.  The  whole  number  removed  from 
the  lU'ovince.  men,  women,  and  eliildreu,  was  a 
little  above  0,000.  Many  remained  behind;  and 
while  some  of  these  withdrew  to  Canada,  Isle  St. 
.lean,  and  other  distant  retreats,  the  rest  lurked 
in  the  woods,  or  returned  to  their  old  haunts, 
whence  they  waged  for  several  years  a  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  Engli.sh.  Yet  their  strength 
was  broken,  and  they  were  no  longer  a  danger 
to  the  province.  Of  their  exiled  countrymen, 
one  party  overpowered  the  crew  of  the  vessel 
that  carried  them,  ran  her  ashore  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  .John,  and  escaped.  The  rest  were 
distributed  among  the  colonies  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Georgia,  the  master  of  each  trans- 
port having  been  provided  with  a  letter  from 
Lawrence  addrc.s,sed  to  the  Governor  of  the 
province  to  which  he  was  bound,  and  desiring 
him  to  receive  the  unwelcome  strangers.  The 
provincials  were  vexeil  at  the  burden  imposed 
upon  them ;  and  though  the  Acadians  were  not 
in  general  ill-treated,  their  lot  was  a  hard  one. 
Still  more  so  was  that  of  those  among  them  who 
escaped  to  Canada.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  exiles 
eventually  reached  Louisiana,"  where  their  de- 
scendants now  form  a  numerous  anil  distinct 
population.  Some,  after  incredible  hardship, 
made  their  way  back  to  Acadia,  where,  after  the 
peace,  they  remained  unmolested.  ...  In  one 
liartieular  the  authors  of  the  deportation  were 
disappointed  in  its  results.  They  had  hoped  to 
substitute  a  loyal   population  for  a  disallected 
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one;  liut  tliey  failed  for  some  time  to  find  set- 
tlers for  the  "vacated  lands.  .  .  .  Xew  England 
liiimanitarianisra,  melting  into  sentimentality  at  a 
tale  of  woe,  has  been  unjust  to  its  own.  What- 
ever judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  cruel  meas- 
ure of  wholesale  expatriation,  it  was  not  put  in 
execution  till  every  resource  of  patience  and  per- 
suasion had  been  tried  in  vain. " — F.  Parkman, 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  i:  1,  ch.  8.—"  The  removal 
of  the  French  Acadians  from  their  homes  was 
one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in  modern  history, 
and  no  one  now  will  attempt  to  justify  it;  but 
it  should  be  added  that  the  genius  of  our  great 
poet  [Longfellow  in  '  Evangeline  ']  has  thrown  a 
somewhat  false  and  distorted  light  over  the 
character  of  the  victims.  They  were  not  the 
peaceful  and  simple-hearted  people  they  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been ;  and  their  houses, 
as  we  learn  from  contemporary  evidence,  were 
by  no  means  the  picturesque,  vine-clad,  and 
strongly  built  cottages  described  by  the  poet. 
The  people  were  notably  quarrelsome  among 
themselves,  and  to  the  last  degree  superstitious. 
They  were  wholly'  under  the  influence  of  priests 
appointed  by  the  French  bishops.  .  .  .  Even  in 
periods  when  France  and  England  were  at  peace, 
the  French  Acadians  were  a  source  of  perpetual 
danger  to  the  English  colonists.  Their  claim  to 
a  qualified  allegiance  was  one  which  no  nation 
then  or  now  could  sanction.  But  all  this  does 
not  justify  their  expulsion  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  executed." — C.  C.  Smith,  T/ie  Wats  on  the 
Seaboard  (Xarrntice  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v. 
5,  c?L  7). — "We  defy  all  past  history  to  produce 
a  parallel  case,  in  which  an  unarmed  and  peace- 
able people  have  suffered  to  such  an  extent  as 
did  the  French  Xeutrals  of  Acadia  at  the  hands 
of  the  Xew  England  troops." — P.  H.  Smith, 
Acadia,  p.  216. 

Also  in  :  W.  B.  Reed,  T/te  Acadian  Exiles  in 
Pennsylcania  (Penn.  Hist.  Soc.  Memmrs,  v.  6,  pp. 
283-316). 

A.  D.  1763. — Cession  by  France  to  England 
confirmed  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  See  Seven 
Ye.\ks  AVau:  The  Tueatiks. 

A.  D.  1763. — Cape  Breton  added  to  the  gov- 
ernment.    See  Canada:  A.  D.  1T6:J-1TT4. 

A.  D.  1782-1784. — Influx  of  Refugee  Loyal- 
ists from  the  United   States.     See   Tories  of 

THE  AmEHICAX  KeVOLUTION. 

A.  D.  1 820- 1 837. — The  Family  Compact. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).  Isi0-1S3T. 

A.  D.  1854-1866. — The  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  United  States.  See  Takiff  Legis- 
L.\TiON  (United  States  and  Canada):  A.  D. 
18.54-1866. 

A.  D.  1867. — Embraced  in  the  Confederation 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  See  Canada: 
A.  I).  18(37. 

A.  D.  1871. — The  Treaty  of  Washington. 
See  Alaijama  Claims:  A.  D.  ISTI. 

A.  D.  1877-1888.— The  Halifax  Fishery 
Award. — Termination  of  the  Fishery  Articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  —  Renewred 
Fishery  disputes.  See  Fisiiekies,  Xoktu 
Americ.\n:  a.  D.  1877-1888. 


NOVANTiE,  The.— A  tribe  which,  in  Ro- 
man times,  occupied  the  modern  counties  of 
Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown,  Scotland.  See 
Britain:  Celtic  Tribes. 

NOVARA,  Battle  of  (1513).  See  Italy: 
A.    D.    1510-1  .il3 Battle    of   (1821).      See 


Italt:    a.   D.    1820-18-31 Battle  of  (1849). 

See  It.\lv:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

NOVELS  OF  JUSTINIAN.  See  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis. 

NOVEMBER  FIFTH.  See  Gut  Fawkes' 
Day. 


NOVGOROD:  Origin.  See  Russia.— Rus- 
sians: A.  I).  862. 

nth  Century. — Rise  of  the  Commonwealth. 
See  Russia:  A.  D.  10.J4-1237. 

A.  D.  1237-1478. — Prosperity  and  greatness 
of  the  city  as  a  commercial  republic.  See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1237-1480. 

14- 15th  Centuries. —  In  the  Hanseatic 
League.     See  Hans.\  Towns. 


NOVI,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D.  1799 
(April — September). 

NOVIOMAGUS.— Modem  Ximeguen.  See 
Batavians. 

NOYADES.  See  Fr.vn-ce:  A.  D.  1793-1794 
(OcTor.EH — April). 

NO  YON,  Treaty  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1.516-1.517. 

NUBIANS,  The.  See  Africa:  The  in-hab- 
itinc;  races. 

NUITHONES,  The.     See  A^^o^-ES. 

NULLIFICATION  :  First  assertion  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  United  States  of  Am.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :    A.  I).  17!j8. 

Doctrine  and  Ordinance  in  South  Carolina. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  ;   A.  D.  1828-1833. 


NUMANTIAN  WAR,  The.— "In  143  B.  C. 

the  Celtiberiaus  again  appeared  in  the  field  [re- 
sisting the  Romans  in  Spain]  ;  and  when,  on  the 
death  of  Viriathus,  D.  .Junius  Brutus  had  pushed 
the  legions  to  the  Atlantic  in  137  B.  C,  and  prac- 
tically subdued  Lusitania,  the  dying  spirit  of 
Spanish  independence  still  held  out  in  the  Celti- 
berian  fortress  city  of  Xumantia.  Perched  on  a 
precipitous  hill  by  the  banks  of  the  upper  Douro, 
occupied  only  by  eight  thousand  men,  this  little 
place  defied  the  power  of  Rome  as  long  as  Troy 
defied  the  Greeks.  ...  In  137  B.  C.  the  consul, 
C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  was  actually  hemmed  in 
by  a  sortie  of  the  garrison,  and  forced  to  surren- 
der. He  granted  conditions  of  peace  to  obtain 
his  liberty ;  but  the  senate  would  not  ratify  them, 
though  the  young  quaestor,  Tiberius  Gracchu.s, 
who  had  put  his  hand  to  the  treaty,  pleaded  for 
faith  and  honour.  3Iancinus,  stripped  and  with 
manacles  on  his  hands,  was  handed  over  to  the 
Isumantines,  who,  like  the  Samnite  Pontius, 
after  the  Caudine  Forks,  refused  to  accept  him. 
In  134  B.  C.  the  patience  of  the  Romans  was  ex- 
hausted ;  Scipio  was  sent.  .  .  .  The  mighty  de- 
stroyer of  Carthage  drew  circumvallatious  five 
miles  in  length  around  the  stubborn  rock,  and 
waited  for  the  result.  TheYirgilian  picture  of 
the  fall  of  Tro}-  is  not  more  moving  than  are  the 
brave  and  ghastly  facts  of  the  fall  of  Xumantia. 
The  market-place  was  turned  into  a  funeral  pyre 
for  the  gaunt,  famine-stricken  citizens  to  leap 
upon.  .  .  .  When  the  surrender  was  ma<le  only 
a  liandful  of  men  marched  out."^R.  F.  Ilortou, 
Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  18. 

Also  in  :  G.  Long,  Decline  of  tite  Boman  Re- 
2)ublic,  ch.  6-7.  —  See,  also,  Lusitanl^;  and 
Spain:  B.  C.  218-25. 
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NUREMBERG. 


NUMERIANUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.   D. 

2s:}-j'<i. 

NUMIDIA  :  The  Country  and  People.     Sto 

Nl  MIDIA.NS. 

B.  C.  204.— Alliance  with  Carthage.— Sub- 
jection to  Rome.    Sci'  I'rxrc  Waii,  Tiik  Sk.coxi). 

B.  C.  118-104.  —  The  Jugurthine  War. — 
ThL'  Nuiiiiiliaii  kiiii-'iloin.  ovi-r  wliich  Ihu  Ho- 
mims,  lit  the-  ind  of  the  second  Puiiic  War, 
had  settled  their  friend  Miisinissii,  passed  al  his 
death  to  his  snn  Mieipsji.  In  118  B.  C.  Micipsa 
dieil.  leaving  two  youiiir  sons,  and  also  a  bastard 
nephew,  .Iiii;iirtlia,  wjiorn  he  feared.  He  di- 
vide<l  the  kingdom  between  these  three,  hopin:,' 
to  secure  thelidelity  of  Juirurtha  to  his  sons. 
It  was  a  policy  that  failed.  .Iiigurlha  made  sure 
of  what  was  given  to  him,  and  tlien  grasped  at 
the  rest.  One  of  his  young  cousins  was  soon 
cleared  from  Ids  patli  "by  assassination;  on  the 
other  he  opened  war.  This  latter,  Adlierbal  by 
name,  appealed  to  Rome,  but  .Tugurtha  des- 
patched agents  with  money  to  bribe  the  senate, 
and  a  commis,sion  sent  over  to  divide  Numidia 
gave  Inm  the  western  and  better  lialf.  The  com- 
missioners were  no  sooner  out  of  Africa  than  he 
began  war  upon  Adlierbal  afresh,  shut  him  up 
in  "his  strong  capital,  Cirta  [B.  C.  112],  and 
placed  the  city  under  siege.  The  Romans  again 
interfered,  but.  he  captured  Cirta.  notwithstand- 
ing, and  tortured  Adlierbal  to  death.  The  cor- 
rupt party  at  Rome  which  .lugiirtha  kept  in  his 
pay  made  every  ellort  to  stifle  discussion  of  his 
nefarious  doings;  but  one  bold  tribune,  C.  Mem- 
mius,  roused  the  people  on  the  subject  and 
forced  the  senate  to  tleclare  war  against  liim. 
.lugurtha's  gold,  however,  was  still  elTectual, 
and  it  paralyzed  the  armies  sent  to  Africa,  by 
corrupting  the  venial  ollicers  who  commanded 
them.  Once,  .Jugurtha  went  to  Rome,  under  a 
safe  conduct,  invited  to  testify  as  a  witness 
against  the  men  whom  he  had  bribe<l,  but  really 
expecting  to  be  able  to  further  his  own  cause  in 
tlie  city.  He  foun<l  the  people  furious  against 
him  and  he  only  saved  himself  from  being  forced 
to  criminate  his  Roman  senatorial  mercenaries 
by  buying  a  tribune,  who  brazenly  vetoed  the 
examination  of  the  Numidian  king,  .lugurtha 
being,  then,  ordered  out  of  Rome,  the  war  pro- 
ccetled  again,  and  in  10!)  B.  (".  the  command 
passed  to  an  honest  general,  Q.  Metcllus,  who 
took  with  him  Caius  Marius,  the  most  capable 
soldier  of  Rome,  whose  cajiability  was  at  that 
time  not  half  understood.  Under  Metellus  the 
Romans  penetrated  Xumiilia  to  Zama,  but  failed 
to  take  the  town,  and  narrowly  escajjcd  a  great 
disaster  on  the  Mutliul,  where  a  serious  battle 
was  fouglit.  In  107  B.  C.  Metcllus  was  super- 
seded by  Marius,  chosen  consul  for  that  year  and 
now  really  beginning  his  remarkable  career. 
Meantime  .Jugurtha  had  gained  an  ally  in  Boc- 
clius,  king  of  Mauretania,  and  ^larius.  after  two 
campaigns  of  doubtful  result,  found  more  to 
hope  from  diplomacy  than  from  war.  With  the 
help  of  Sulla,—  his  future  great  rival  —  who  had 
lately  been  sent  over  to  his  army,  in  command 
of  a  troop  of  horse,  he  persuaded  the  Maure- 
tanian  king  to  betray  .lugurtha  into  his  hands. 
The  dreaded  Xumidian  was  taken  to  Rome 
[B.  C.  104],  exhibited  in  the  triuini)h  of  JIarius, 
and  then  brutally  thrust  into  the  black  dungeon 
called  the  TuUianum  to  die  of  slow  starvation. 
Bocchus  was  rewarded  for  Lis  treachery  by  the 


cession  to  him  of  part  of  Xumidia ;  ^Marius,  in- 
to.xieatcd  with  the  plaudits  of  Rome,  first  saveil 
it  from  the  Cimbri  and  then  stabbed  it  with  his 
own  sword;  Sulla,  inexplicable  harbinger  of  the 
coming  Cicsars,  bided  his  time. — W.  Ihne,  JIi«t. 
of  Rome,  hk.  7,  cli.  8. 

Also  is:  G.  Long.  Dedine  of  the  Hoiitmi  lie- 
inihli,-.  r.  1,  eh.  20-29. —Sallust,  Jiiiiiii-lhiii,-  Win: 

B.  C.  46. — The  kingdom  extinguished  by 
Caesar  and  annexed  to  Rome.  See  Komk: 
B.  C.  47  40. 

A  D.  374-398.  —  Revolts  of  Firmus  and 
Gildo.     SeeRo.ME:  A.  D.  39G-398. 

NUMIDIANS  AND  MAURI,  The. — 
"The  union  of  the  Aryan  invaders  [of  >'onli 
Africa]  with  the  ancient  populations  of  the  coast 
sprung  from  Phut  gave  birth  to  the  Mauri,  or 
JIaurusii,  wlio.se  primitive  name  it  has  been 
asserted  wa.s  Medes,  probably  an  alteratiou  of  the 
word  Amazigh.  The  alliance  of  the  .same  in- 
vaders with  the  Getuliaus  beyond  the  Atlas  pro- 
duced tlie  Numidians.  Tlie  Mauri  were  agri- 
culturists, and  of  settled  habits;  tlie  Xuinidiaus, 
as  their  Greek  appellation  indicates,  led  a  no- 
madic life." — F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient 
lli'it.  if  the  Eaxt,  bk.  6,  ch.  .5  (».  3). —  Iii  northern 
Africa,  "on  the  south  and  west  of  the  immediate 
territory  of  the  Carthaginian  republic,  lived 
various  races  of  native  Libyans  who  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Numidiaus.  But 
these  were  in  no  way,  as  their  Greek  name  (' No- 
mads') would  seein  to  imply,  exclusively  pas- 
toral races.  Several  districts  in  their  possession, 
especially  in  the  modern  Algeria,  w  ere  ailmirably 
suitetl  for  agriculture.  Hence  they  had  not  only 
fi.xed  and  permanent  abodes,  but  a  number  of 
not  unimportant  cities,  of  w-hich  Hippo  and 
Cirta,  the  residences  of  the  chief  Nuinidian 
princes,  were  the  most  considerable." — W.  Dine, 
Hist,  of  Rome.  hk.  4,  ch.  1  (c.  2).  — The  various 
peoples  of  North  Africa  known  anciently  and 
mixiernly  as  Libyans,  Xumidians,  or  Xomades, 
^lauri,  jlauritanians  or  Moors,  Gaetulians  and 
Berbers,  belong  ethnographically  to  one  family 
of  men,  distinguished  alike  from  the  negroes  and 
the  Egyptians.- — T.  Mommsen,  Hint,  of  Rome, 
bk.  8,  ch.  13. — See,  also,  Libyaxs;  C-\ktu.\ge: 
B.  C.  146;  Puxic  W.\n,  the  Second;  and  Nu- 
-MIOIa:   B.  C.  llS-104. 

NUNCOMAR  AND  WARREN  HAS- 
TINGS,    .-^cc  India:  A.  D.  1 77:^-1  Tsr,. 

NUR  MAHAL,  OR  NUR  JAHAN,  Em- 
press of  India.     See  India:  A.  I).  lOU.j-lOoS. 

NUREMBERG.  —  "  Nuremberg  (Niirnberg) 
(Noriiiiberga)  is  situated  on  the  Regnitz.  in  the 
centre  of  Jliddle  Franconia,  about  90  miles  north- 
west of  Munich,  to  which  it  is  second  in  size  and 
importance,  with  a  population  of  about  90,000. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient 
inhaliitants  of  Noricum,  who  migrated  hither 
about  the  year  4.51,  on  being  driven  from  their 
early  settlements  on  the  Danube  by  the  Huns. 
Here  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
skill  in  the  working  of  metals,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Before  the 
eleventh  century  the  history  of  Nuremberg  is 
enveloped  in  a  mist  of  impenetrable  obscurity, 
from  which  it  does  not  emerge  until  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  who  issued  an  edict, 
dated  July  16,  1050,  'ad  castrum  Norembere,'  a 
proof  that  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
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tancc  even  at  this  early  period.  Nuremberg 
afterwards  became  tlie  faxourite  residence  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.'— AV.  J.  Wyatt,  UUt.  of 
Pnismii,  r.  ~,  p.  4.56. 

A.  D.  1417.— Office  of  Burgrave  bought  by 
the  city.     See  Bi!.\ndeni;iu(^  :  A.  I).  1417-164(1. 

A.  D.  1522-1524. — The  two  diets,  and  their 
recesses  in  favor  of  the  Reformation.  See 
PArACY:  A.  I).  I.")0i-lo2.i. 

A.  D.  1525. — Formal  establishment  of  the 
Reformed  Religion.     See  Pai-acv:  A.  I),  l.jii- 

A.  D.  1529. — Joined  in  the  Protest  which 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Protestants.  See  Pa- 
pacy: A.  I).  l.Vr)-l.V>(). 

A.  D.  1532. — Pacification  of  Charles  V.  with 
the  Protestants.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1.530- 
1.530. 

A.  D.  1632. — Welcome  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  of  Sweden. — Siege  by  Wallenstein. — 
Battle  on  the  Fiirth.  See  Ger.many:  A.  D. 
1631-ir,:J2. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — One  of  six  free  cities 
which  survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  See 
GeR-M.^jny:  a.  D.  1S01-1«U3. 


A.  D.  1806. — Loss  of  municipal  freedom. — 
Absorption  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  See 
Gehm.\nv:  A.  I).  l.S()5-lSU(j. 

NUYS,  The  Siege  of.— In  1474  Charles  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ambitious  to  e.xtend 
his  dominions  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
down  to  the  Netherlands,  took  advantage  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  citizens  of  Cologne  and 
their  prince-archbishop,  to  ally  himself  with  the 
latter.  The  citizens  of  Cologne  had  appointed 
Herman  of  Hesse  to  be  protector  of  the  see,  and 
he  had  fortified  himself  at  Nuys.  Charles,  with 
OO.OOU  men,  laid  siege  to  the  place,  expecting  to 
reduce  it  speedily.  On  the  contrary,  he  wasted 
months  in  the  fruitless  endeavor,  and  became  in- 
volved in  the  quarrel  with  the  Swiss  (see  Bur- 
gundy: A.  D.  1476-1477)  which  brought  about 
his  downfall.  The  abortive  siege  of  Nuys  was 
the  beginning  of  his  disasters. — C.  M.  Davies, 
Uixt.  of  Holhind,  pt.  2,  c!i.  2. 

NYANTICS,  The.  See  Americvn  Aborig- 
ines: Algoncjuian  Family. 

NYSTAD,  Peace  of.  See  Sc.andin.avian 
States  (Sweden)  :  A.  D.  1719-1721. 


o. 


O.  S. — Old  Style.    See  Gregori.vn  Calendar. 

OAK  BOYS.  See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1760- 
17(is. 

OATES,  Titus,  and  the  "Popish  Plot." 
See  England:  A.  I».  1678-1679. 

OBELISKS,  Egyptian.  SeeEcYPT:  About 
B.  C.  1700-140(1. 

OBERPFALZ.  SeeFRANCONiA:  TheDcchy 
and  the  Circle. 

OBES,  The.  See  Gerusia;  and  Spakta: 
The  (  Dnstitution,  &e. 

OBLATES,  The.— "The  Oblates.  or  Volun- 
teers, established  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in 
1578,  are  a  congregation  of  secular  priests.  .  .  . 
Their  special  ami  was  to  give  edification  to  the 
diocese,  and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  religion 
by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  by  teaching,  and  by 
zealously  discharging  the  duties  committed  to 
them  by  their  bishop.  These  devoted  ecclesias- 
tics were  much  loved  by  St.  Charles.  .  .  . 
Strange  to  say,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  appreciated  elsewhere." — .1.  Alzog,  Manual 
of  I'liiirrsa!  Church  Hist.,  v.  3,  p.  4.56. 

OBNUNTIATIO.  See^EoANAND  Futi.\n 
Laws. 

OBOLLA.  See  Mahomet.\n  Conquest: 
A.  I).  632-651. 

OBOLUS.     See  Talent. 

OBOTRITES,  The.  See  S.vxont:  A.  D. 
1178-1183. 

OBRENOVITCH  DYNASTY,  The.  See 
Balkan  and  Danubi.vn  States:  14-19th  Cen- 
turies (Servia). 

OC,  Langua  d'.     See  L.vngue  d'oc. 

OCANA,  Battle  oL.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1809 
(August — November). 

OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY  BILL. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1711-1714. 

OCEAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION,  The 
beginnings  of.     See    Steam    Navigation:    On 

THE  (  ICEAN. 

OCHLOCRACY.— This  term  was  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  an  unlimited  democracy,  where 
rights  were  made  conditional  on  no  gradations  of 


propert}',  and  where  "  provisions  were  made,  not 
sonuich  that  only  a  proved  and  worthy  citizen 
should  be  elected,  as  that  every  one,  without 
distinction,  should  be  eligible  for  everything." — 
G.  Schomauu,  Autiij.  of  Gnece :  Tht:  State, 
pt.  1,  ch.  3. 

O'CONNELL,  Daniel,  The  political  agita- 
tions of.  See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1811-1829,  to 
1841-1848. 

OCTAETERIS,  The.  See  Meton,  The 
Year  of. 

OCTAVIUS,  Caius  (afterwards  called  Au- 
gustusi,  and  the  founding  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Si'c  Rome:  B.  C  44,  after  Ciesar's  deulli, 
to  B.  V.  31— A.  D.  14. 

OCTOBER  CLUB,  The.  See  Clubs:  The 
Octorer. 

ODAL.     See  Adel. 

ODELSRET.  See  Constitctiox  of  Nor- 
way, Title  V.,  art.  16. 

ODELSTHING.   See  Constitution  of  Nor- 

W-\V. 

ODENATHUS,  The   rule  at   Palmyra  of. 

See  Pal.myr.a:   The  rise  and  the  eall  of. 

ODEUM  AT  ATHENS,  The.— ■Pericles 
built,  at  the  south-eastern  base  of  the  citadel, 
the  Odeum,  which  ditl'ercd  from  the  neighbour- 
ing theatre  in  this,  that  the  former  was  a  covered 
space,  in  which  musical  performances  took  place 
before  a  less  numerous  public.  The  roof,  shaped 
like  a  tent,  was  accounted  an  imitation  of  the 
gorgeous  tent  pitched  of  old  by  Xerxes  upon  the 
soU'of  Attica." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk. 
3,  rh.  3. 

ODOACER,  and  the  end  of  the  line  of  Ro- 
man Emperors  in  the  West.  See  RoMJi:  A.  \i. 
45.5-476:  and  488-526. 

ODYSSEY,  The.     See  Homer. 

CEA.     See  Leptis  ]Ma(;na. 

OECUMENICAL,  OR  ECUMENICAL, 
COUNCIL. — A  general  or  universal  council  of 
the  entire  Christian  Church.  Twenty  such  coun- 
cils are  recognized  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     See  Counxils  op  the  Church. 
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CEKIST.— Tlie  cliiiffoiinikT  of  !i  Greek  col- 
iinial  citv.— the  Iciidcrof  acolonizing  settlcmeut, 
— wiisso  c'utitk'd.— U.  Groto,  lli»t.  uf  Greece,  pt. 
2,  <•//.  47. 

OELAND,  Naval  battle  of  (1713).  See 
Sc.\M>iNA\  r A.s  St.vtks  (.Swkdkn):  A.  D.  1707- 
171X. 

(ENOE,  Battle  of. — A  katlle  of  some  iiiipor- 
tanee  in  the  Coriiitliian  War.  fought  about  U.  V. 
38«.  ill  the  vallev  of  the  C'liaraiuier,  on  the  road 
from  Argos  to  ^lanlinea.  The  Laceda>monians 
were  defeated  hy  llio  Arrives  and  Athenians. — 
E.  Ciirlius.  Hint'.  <if  ('•icii-f.  Ilk.  5.  ch.  4. 

CENOPHYTA,"  Battle  of  (B.  C.  456).  See 
Gui;i:ri;:  I!.  ( '.  4."iS-l-,tl. 

CENOTRIANS,  The.  — -The  territory  [in 
Italy]  liiiowp  to  Greek  writers  of  theliflheeiitury 
B.  0.  by  tlie  naiiie.s  of  (Kiiotria  on  tlie  eoast  of 
the  .Mediterranean,  and  Italia  on  that  of  the  Gulfs 
of  Tarentum  and  S(iuillaee.  iiieUided  all  that  lies 
south  of  a  line  drawn  aeros.s  the  breadth  of  tlie 
country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Poseidonia  (Pivslum) 
anil  the  river  Silarus  on  the  Meililcrraneaii  Sea, 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Ciiilf  of  Taren- 
tum. It  was  bounded  northwards  liy  the  lapy- 
gians  and  .Mcssapians,  who  oecupied  the  Salen- 
tine  peninsula  and  the  country  immediately  ad- 
joining to  Tarentum,  and  by  the  Peuketians  on 
the  Ionic  Gulf.  .  .  .  This  (Enotrian  or  Pclasgiau 
race  were  the  population  whom  the  Greek  colo- 
nists found  there  ou  their  arrival.  They  were 
known  apparently  under  other  names,  such  as 
the  Sikels  [.Sicels],  (mentioned  even  in  the  ()d_vs- 
sey,  though  their  c.\act  locality  in  that  poem  can- 
not be  nscertaineil)  the  Italians,  or  Itali,  properly 
80  called  —  the  .Morgetcs, — and  the  Chaones,^ 
nil  of  them  names  of  tribes  cither  cognate  or  sub- 
divisional.  The  Chuoncs  or  Chaonians  are  also 
found,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Epirus,  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Epirotic  tribes.  .  .  . 
From  hence,  and  from  some  other  similarities 
of  name,  it  has  been  imagined  that  E|iirots. 
(Enotrians,  Sikels,  itc. ,  were  all  names  of  cog- 
nate people,  and  all  entitled  to  be  comprehended 
under  the  generic  appellation  of  Pelasgi.  That 
they  belonged  to  the  same  ethnical  kindred  there 
seems  fair  reason  to  presume,  and  also  that  in 
point  of  language,  manners,  and  character,  they 
were  not  very  widely  separated  from  the  ruder 
branches  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  would  ajipear, 
too  (as  far  as  any  judgment  can  Ije  formed  on  a 
point  essentially  obscure)  that  the  (Enotrians 
■were  ethnically  akin  to  the  iirimitive  poimlalion 
of  Kome  and  Latium  on  one  side,  as  they  were 
to  the  Epiidts  on  the  other;  ami  that  tribes  of 
this  race,  comprising  Sikels  anil  Itali  properly  so 
called,  as  sections,  had  at  one  time  occupied  most 
oHhc  territory  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Tiber  southward  between  the  Appenines  and  the 
Mediterranean."  — G.  Grote,  Hint,  of  Greece,  nt. 

OESTERREICH.    See  Austria. 

CETA.        .^re  TllKSSAI.Y. 

OPEN,  Sieges  and  capture  of  (1684-1686). 

Sec  111  .\i,.\i!v:   A.  I>.   llisij-ltjijl). 

OFFA,  King  of  Mercia,  .V.  I).  7.J8-794. 
_  OFFA'S  DYKE.— All  earthern  ramiiart  which 
King  Olfa,  of  .Mercia,  in  the  eighth  century 
built  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  to  the  moutli 
of  the  Tee,  to  divide  his  kingdom  from  Wales 
and  protect  it  from  Welsh  incursions.  A  few  re- 
mains of  it  are  still  to  be  seen.  — J.  Rhys,  Cdlic 
Britain. 


OGALALAS,  The.     See  American  Aroric- 

INKS:    Slol  AN   Fa.mii.y. 
OGAM.       Scr    ()i;llAM. 

OGDEN  TRACT,   The.     See   Ni;w    York: 

A.  1).  i7si;~i:!ii^ 

OGHAM  INSCRIPTIONS.—"  In  the  .south 
and  soiiih-westcrii  counties  of  Ireland  are  to  be 
found,  in  considerable  numbers,  a  class  of  in- 
scribed monuments,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Irish  archieologists  has  been  from  time  to  time 
directed,  but  with  comparatively  little  result. 
.  .  .  They  [the  inscriptions]  are  found  engraved 
on  pillar  stones  ill  that  archaic  character  known 
to  Irish  jiliilologists  as  the  Ogham,  properly  pro- 
nounced Oiiiii,  and  in  an  aiieieiit  dialect  of  the 
Gaedlielic  (Gaelic).  These  moiiuiiieiits  are  almost 
e.\clusively  found  in  the  counties  of  Keriy,  Cork, 
and  Waterford,  numlieriiig,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  147;  the  rest  of  Ireland  siip- 
])lies  13.  .  .  .  Again  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
while  29  Irish  counties  cannot  boast  of  an  Ogham 
nioniimeiit,  they  have  been  found  iu  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  In  Devonshire,  at  Fardel, 
a  stone  has  been  discovered  licariiig  not  only  a 
tine  and  well-preserved  Ogham  inscription,  but 
also  one  in  Koiiiano-British  letters.  It  is  now 
de])i)sitcd  in  the  British  Jliiscum.  .  .  .  The 
Ogham  letters,  as  found  on  Jlcgalithie  monu- 
ments, are  formed  by  certain  combinations  of  a 
simple  short  line,  placed  in  reference  to  one  con- 
tinuous line,  called  the  Hcasg,  or  stem  line;  these 
combinations  range  from  one  to  five,  and  their 
A'ahics  depend  upon  their  being  placed  above, 
across,  or  below  the  stem  line;  there  are  tive 
consonants  above,  five  consonants  below,  and 
five  consonants  across  the  line,  two  of  which, 
NG  and  ST  are  double,  and  scarcelj'  ever 
useil.  The  vowels  are  represented  by  oval 
dots,  or  very  short  lines  across  the  stem  line. 
.  .  .  The  characters  in  general  use  ou  the 
monuments  are  18  in  number.  ...  It  may  be 
expected  from  me  that  I  should  offer  some  con- 
jecture as  to  the  iirobable  age  of  this  mode  of 
writing.  This,  I  honestly  acknowledge,  I  am 
unable  to  do,  even  appro.\iniatelj-.' .  .  .  I  am 
however  decided  in  one  view,  and  it  is  this,  that 
the  Ugham  was  introduced  into  Ireland  long 
anterior  to  Christianity,  by  a  powerful  colony 
who  landed  on  the  south-west  coast,  who  spread 
them.selves  along  the  southern  and  round  the 
eastern  shores,  who  ultimately  conquered  or  set- 
tled the  whole  island,  imposing  their  language 
upon  the  aborigines,  if  such  preceded  them." — 
K.  K.  Brash,  Trunn.  Int.  Cuikj.  of  Prehistoric 
Arehii'olorjji.  1808. 

Also  in:  Same,  O'/nm  Inscribed  Monii»ie)it.'i. 

OGLETHORPE'S  GEORGIA  COLONY. 
See  Gkohi.ia:  A.  D.  17:3->-17:i;t. 

OGULNIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Ho.me:  B.  C. 
300. 

OGYGIA.     See  Ii!el.\nd:  The  Name. 

OHIO:  The  Name.  — "The  words  Ohio, 
Ontario,  and  Onontio  (or  Yonnondio) — which 
should  properly  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
'Oheeyo,'  'Ontareeyo,'  and  'Ononteeyo'  —  are 
commonly  rendered  'Beautiful  Kiver,'  'Beautiful 
Lake,'  'Beautiful  Mountain.'  This,  doubtless, 
is  the  meaning  which  each  of  the  words  conveys 
to  an  Iroquois  of  the  jiresent  day,  unless  he  be- 
longs to  the  Tuscarora  tribe.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  termination  'lo'  (otherwise 
written  'iyo,'  'iio,'  'eeyo,'  etc.)  had  originally 
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OHIO,   1748-1754. 


the  sense,  not  of  'beautiful,' but  of  'great.'  .  .  . 
Ontario  is  derived  from  tlie  Huron  'yontare,'  or 
'ontare,'  lake  (Iroquois,  'oniatare').  with  this 
termination.  ,  .  .  Ohio,  in  like  manner,  is  de- 
rived, as  M.  Cuoq  in  the  valuable  notes  to  his 
Lexicon  (p.  1.59)  informs  us,  from  the  obsolete 
'ohia,'  river,  now  only  used  in  the  compound 
form  'ohionha. '" — H.  Hale,  T lie  Iroquois  Book  of 
Ititen.  /(pp.,  note  B. 

(Valley)  :  The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  See 
America,  Preuistohic  ;  Amkkican  Aiionio- 
INES:  Al.GONQUI.\N  Fa.mily,  Allegh.^ns,  Del- 
AW.^KES,   SjIAW.\NESE. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1700-1735.  — The  begin- 
nings of  French  Occupation.  See  Canada; 
A.  1).  170(l-17:ix 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1748-1754.— The  first  move- 
ments of  the  struggle  of  French  and  English 
for  possession. — "The  clnse  of  King  George's 
War  w;is  marked  by  au  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  the  AVestern  country.  The 
Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians  had  worked  their 
way  well  up  to  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  last 
range  of  mountains  .separating  tliem  from  the  in- 
terior. Even  the  Connecticut  men  were  ready  to 
overleap  the  province  of  New  Yorlc  and  take 
possession  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  time  for 
the  English  colonists  to  attempt  the  Great  Moun- 
tains in  force  had  been  long  in  coming,  but  it 
had  plainly  arrived.  In  1748  the  Ingles-Draper 
settlement,  the  first  regularsettlement  of  English- 
speaking  men  on  the  Western  waters,  was  made 
at  'Draper's  Jleadow,'  on  the  New  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Kanawha.  The  same  year  Dr. 
Thomas  Walker,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
Virginia  gentlemen  and  a  party  of  hunters,  made 
their  way  by  Southwesteru  Virginia  into  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  .  .  .  Tlie  same  year  the 
Ohio  company,  consisting  of  thirteen  prominent 
Virginians  and  JMarylanders,  and  one  London 
merchant,  was  formed.  Its  avowed  objects  were 
to  speculate  in  Western  lands,  and  to  carry  on 
trade  on  an  extensive  scale  witli  the  Indians.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  colony.  The  company  obtained 
from  the  crown  a  conditional  grant  of  ."iDO.OOO 
acres  of  land  in  tlie  Ohio  Valley,  to  be  located 
mainly  between  the  Jlonongahela  and  Kanawha 
Rivers,  and  it  ordered  large  shipments  of  goods 
for  the  Indian  trade  from  London.  ...  In  17.')l) 
the  company  sent  Christopher  Gist,  a  veteran 
woodsman  and  trader  living  on  the  Yadkin,  down 
tlie  northern  side  of  the  Ohio,  with  instructions, 
as  Mr.  Bancroft  summarizes  them,  '  to  examine 
the  Western  country  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio;  to  look  for  a  large  tract  of  good  level 
land;  to  mark  the  passes  in  the  mountains;  to 
trace  the  courses  of  the  rivers;  to  count  the  falls; 
to  oliserve  the  strength  of  the  Indian  nations.' 
Under  these  instructions.  Gist  made  tlie  lirst 
English  exploration  of  Southern  Ohio  of  which 
we  have  any  report.  The  next  year  he  made  a 
similar  exploration  of  the  country  soutli  of  the 
Ohio,  as  far  as  the  Great  Kanawha.  .  .  .  Gist's 
reports  of  his  explorations  added  to  the  growing 
interest  in  the  over-mountain  country.  At  that 
time  tlie  Ohio  Vallej'  was  waste  and  unoccupied, 
save  by  the  savages,  but  adventurous  traders, 
mostly  Scotch-Irish,  and  commonly  men  of  reck 
less  character  and  loose  morals,  made  trading 
excursions  as  far  as  the  River  Miami.  The  In- 
dian town  of  Pickawillany,  on  the  upper  waters 
of  that  stream,  became  a  great  centre  of  English 


trade  and  influence.  Another  evidence  of  the 
growing  interest  in  the  West  is  the  fact  that  the 
colonial  authorities,  in  every  direction,  were 
seeking  to  obtain  Indian  titles  to  the  Western 
lands,  and  to  bind  the  Indians  to  the  English  by 
treaties.  The  Iroquois  had  long  claimed,  by 
right  of  conquest,  the  country  from  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  to  the  Lower  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  for  many  years  the  authorities  of 
New  York  had  been  steadil_v  seeking  to'  gain  a 
firm  treaty-hold  of  that  country.  In  1G84,  the 
Irocjuois,  at  Albany,  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  King  Charles  anil  the  Dnke  of  York 
[see  New  Y'ork:  A.  D.  1684] ;  in  1726,  they  con- 
veyed all  their  lands  in  trust  to  England  [see 
New  Y'oriv;  A.  D.  1726],  to  be  protected  and 
defended  by  his  I^Iajesty  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
grantors  and  their  heirs,  which  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  Indians  of  what  the  French  had 
acknowledged  thirleeu  years  before  at  Utrecht. 
In  1744,  the  very  year  that  King  George's  War 
liegan,  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  confirmed  to  Mar3'land  the  lands  within  that 
Iiro\ince,  and  made  to  Virginia  a  deed  that  cov- 
ered the  whole  West  as  effectually  as  the  Vir- 
ginian interpretation  of  the  charter  of  1609  [see 
Virginia:  A,  D.  1744].  .  .  .  This  treaty  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  sub.sequeut  history: 
it  is  the  starting-point  of  later  negotiations  with 
the  Indians  concerning  Western  lands.  It  gave 
the  English  their  first  real  treatj-liold  upon  the 
West;  and  it  stands  in  all  the  statements  of  the 
English  claim  to  the  Western  country,  side  by 
side  with  the  Cabot  voyages.  .  .  .  Tliere  was, 
indeed,  no  small  amount  of  dissension  among  the 
colonies,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
were  all  working  together  to  effect  a  common 
jiurpose.  The  royal  governors  could  not  agree. 
There  were  bitter  dissensions  between  governors 
and  assemblies.  Colony  was  jealous  of  colony. 
,  .  ,  Fortunately,  the  cause  of  England  and  the 
colonies  was  not  abandoned  to  politicians.  The 
time  had  come  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  column,  that 
had  been  so  long  in  reaching  them,  to  pass  the 
Endless  Mountains;  and  the  logic  of  events  swept 
everything  into  the  Westward  current.  In  the 
years  following  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the 
French  were  not  idle,  Galissoniere,  the  governor 
of  Canada,  thoroughly  comprehended  what  was 
at  stake.  In  1749  "he  sent  Celorou  de  Bienville 
into  the  Ohio  Valley,  wdth  a  suitable  escort  of 
whites  and  savages,  to  take  formal  possession  of 
the  valley  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  to 
propitiate  the  Indians,  and  in  all  ways  short  of 
actual  warfare  to  thwart  the  Engli.sh  plans. 
Bienville  crossed  the  portage  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Chautauqua,  the  easU-rnmost  of  the  port- 
ages from  the  Lakes  to  the  southern  streams  ever 
used  by  the  French,  and  made  his  way  by  the 
Alleghany  River  and  the  (Jliio  as  far  as  the 
Miami,  and  returned  by  the  .Alaumee  and  Lake 
Erie  to  Montreal.  His  rejKjrt  to  the  governor 
was  anything  but  reassuring.  He  found  the 
English  traders  swarming  in  the  vallc)',  and  the 
IiKHans  generally  well  disposed  to  the  English. 
Nor  did"  French  interests  improve  the  two  or 
three  succeeding  years.  The  .Marquis  Duquesnc, 
who  succeeded  Galissoniere.  soon  disco\-ered  the 
drift  of  events.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  action; 
he  was  clothed  with  power  to  act,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  action.  And  so,  early  in  the  year  1733, 
while  the  English  governors  and  assemblies  were 
still  hesitating  and  disputing,   he  sent  a  strong 
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force  liy  Liiki'  Ontario  and  Niagara  to  seize  and 
liolil  tlie  iiortlicrtsterii  bninclies  of  the  Ohio. 
Tliis  was  a  master  slroUe:  unless  recalleii,  it 
wouhl  lead  to  war:  and  Dmiuesnc  was  not  the 
man  to  recall  it.  This  force,  pa-ssins;  over  the 
portau'c  ln'twi'en  l'res(iue  Isle  and  Krcneli  Creek, 
consiructeil  Korls  ],e  IJo'uf  and  Venanjro.  the 
sccoml  at  the  conllnence  of  Krencli  t'reek  and  the 
AUegliany  Kiver. '— li.  A.  Hinsdale,  T/ie  Old 
yorlliirtnt.  ell.  5. 

Also  IN:  .1.  II.  Perkins.  An  naif  of  the  Weiit, 
eh.  2. — B.  Fernow,  The  Ohio  Valley  in  Cnloninl 
Dniin.  eh.  .5.— See.  also,  C'.\XA».V:  A.  D.  1750- 
17,-;;l_0.  H.  Marshall.  l)e  Celorim'a  Kepeililinii 
to  the  Ohio  in  174!)  (UiM.  \\'ritin//ii,  pp.  2:57-'.J74). 
— N.  15.  Crai^'.   The  0'<h  n  Time.  r.  1.  /./).  1-10. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1754.— The  opening  battle. 
—Washington's  first  campaign.— Tlic  planlini; 
of  the  French  at  Forts  l,e  Muiif  and  Vciianiro 
"  put  Ihem  during  high  water  in  easy  conmiuni- 
eation  by  boat  with  the  Alleghany  I{iver.  Frencli 
tact  conciliated  the  Indians,  and  where  that  failed 
arrogance  was  sullicient,  and  the  expedition 
wouM  have  pushed  on  to  found  new  forts,  but 
sickness  weakened  the  men,  and  -Marin,  the  com- 
mander, now  dying,  saw  it  was  all  he  could  do 
to  hold  the  two'  forts,  while  he  sent  the  rest  of 
liis  force  back  to  Montreal  to  recuperate.  Late 
in  the  autunm  Legardeur  de  Saint -Pierre  arrived 
at  I,e  PdMif,  as  the  successor  of  Marin.  He  had 
not  been  long  there  when  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber [175.!|  a  messenger  from  Governor  Dinwid- 
ilie.  of  Virginia,  with  a  small  escort,  presented 
liiins<'lf  at  the  fort.  The  guide  of  the  party  was 
Christopher  Gist;  the  messenger  was  George 
SVasliington,  then  adjutant-general  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia.  Their  l)usiness  was  to  inform  tlie 
French  commander  that  he  was  building  forts  on 
Knglish  territory,  and  that  he  woiild  do  well  to 
depart  peaceably.  ...  At  Le  Hceuf  Washington 
tarried  three  days,  during  which  Saint-Pierre 
fninied  his  reply,  which  was  in  cITcct  that  he 
must  liold  his  post,  while  Dinwiddie's  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Freucli  eominander  at  Quebec.  It 
was  the  miildle  of  February.  17.54,  when  Wash- 
ington reacluMl  Williamsl)urg  on  liis  return,  and 
made  his  report  to  Dinwiddle.  The  result  was 
that  Dinwiddle  drafte<l  200  men  from  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  and  despatched  them  under  Wash- 
ington to  build  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 
The  Virginia  assembly,  forgetting  for  the  mo 
ment  its  quarrel  with  the  governor,  voted  tlO.ODO 
to  be  expended,  but  only  under  the  direction  of 
11  committee  of  its  own.  Dinwiddle  found  dilli- 
culty  in  getting  the  other  colonies  to  assist,  and 
the  Quaker  element  in  Pennsylvania  i)revented 
that  colony  from  being  the  immediate  heljjer 
which  it  might,  from  its  position,  have  become. 
Meanwhile  some  backwoodsmen  had  been  pushed 
over  the  mountains  and  had  set  to  work  on  a  fort 
at  the  forks.  A  much  larger  French  force  under 
Contrec(rur  soon  sinnmoned  Ihem,  and  the  Kng 
lish  retired.  The  French  immediately  began  the 
erection  of  Fort  I)u(piesne  [on  the  .site  now  cov- 
ered by  the  city  of  Pittsburgh].  While  this  was 
doing.  Dinwiddle  was  toiling  with  tardy  assem- 
blies and  their  agents  to  organize  a  regiment  to 
support  the  backwoodsmen.  Joshua  Fry  was  to 
be  itscolonel,  with  Washington  as  second  in  com- 
mand. The  latter,  with  apportion  of  the  men, 
had  already  pushed  forward  to  Will's  Creek,  the 
present  Cumberland.  Later  he  advanced  with 
150  men  to  Great  .Meadows,  where  he   learned 


that  the  French,  who  had  been  reinforced,  had 
sent  out  a  parly  from  their  new  fort,  marching 
towards  him.     A.gain  he  got  word  from  an  In<lian 

who.  from  his  tributary  character  towanls  Die 

Iroipiois.  was  called  Half- King,  and  who  had 
belli  Washington's  comiianion  on  his  trip  to  Le 
IJd.uf — ihat  this  chieftain  with  some  followers 
had  tracked  two  men  to  a  dark  glen,  where  lie 
believed  the  French  party  were  lurking.  Wash- 
ington started  with  forty  men  to  join  Half-King, 
and  under  his  guidance  they  api»ri«Klied  the 
glen  and  found  the  French.  Shots  were  ex- 
changed. The  French  leader.  Jumonville.  was 
killed,  and  all  but  one  of  his  followers  were 
taken  or  slain.  The  mission  of  Jumonville  was 
to  .scour  for  English,  by  order  of  Contrecanir, 
now  in  command  of  Ihuiuesne,  and  to  bear  a 
summons  to  any  he  could  tind,  warning  them  to 
retire  from  French  territory.  The  precipitancy 
of  Washington's  attack  gave  the  French  the 
chance  to  iinpute  to  Wasliington  the  crime  of 
a.ssassination ;  but  it  seems  to  have  lieen  a  jirc- 
tencc  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  cover  a  pur- 
jiose  which  .lunionville  hail  of  summoning  aiil 
from  DuLiuesne.  while  his  concealineiit  was  in- 
tended to  shield  him  till  its  arrival.  Hash  or 
otherwise,  this  oii.set  of  the  youthful  Washing- 
ton began  the  war.  The  English  returned  to 
Great  Meadow.s,  and  while  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments from  Fry.  Washington  threw  up  some  en- 
trenchments, which  he  calleil  Fort  Necessity. 
The  men  from  Fry  came  without  their  leader, 
who  had  sickened  and  died,  and  Washington, 
succeeding  to  the  command  of  the  regiment, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  iiOO  men,  increased 
soon  by  an  independent  company  from  South 
Carolina.  Washington  again  advanced  towaril 
Gist's  settlement,  when,  fearing  an  attack,  he 
sent  back  for  Mackay,  whom  he  had  left  with  a 
company  of  regulars  at  Fort  Necessity.  Hu- 
mors thickening  of  an  advance  of  the  F'rencli, 
the  English  leader  again  fell  back  to  Great  ;\lead- 
ows,  resolved  to  light  there.  It  was  now  the 
lirst  of  July.  1754.  CoulondeVilliers,  a  brother 
of  Jumonville,  was  now  advancing  from  Du- 
(luesne.  The  attack  was  made  on  a  rainy  day, 
anil  for  much  of  the  time  a  thick  mist  hung  be- 
tween the  combatants.  After  ilark  a  parley  re- 
sulted in  Washington's  accepting  terms  offered 
by  the  French,  and  the  English  marched  out 
with  the  honors  of  war.  The  young  Virginian 
now  led  his  weary  followers  back  to  Will's 
Creek,  .  ,  .  Thus  they  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  great  valley,  in  which  not  an  English  flag 
now  waved." — J.  Winsor,  The  StriiijrjU  fur  the 
Great  Valleys  of  X.  An\.  (Xarratire  and  Critical 
Hist,  (f  Am.,  r.  5,  eh.  8). 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  v.  1, 
eh.  7-12. — H.  C.  Lodge.  Oeorge  Washington,  v.  1. 
eh.  3.— N.  B.  Craig,  The  Olden  Time,  v.  1,  pp. 
10-(!-3. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1755.— Braddock's  defeat. — 
The  French  possess  the  West  and  devastate 
the  English  frontiers. — '•  Now  the  English  Gov- 
ernment awoke  to  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
me;isures  to  rescue  the  endan.gered  Valley  of  the 
Ohio.  A  campaign  was  planned  which  was  to 
expel  the  French  from  Ohio,  and  wrest  from 
them  some  portions  of  their  Canadian  territory. 
The  execution  of  this  great  design  was  intrusted 
to  General  Braddock,  with  a  force  which  it  was 
deemed  would  overbear  all  resistance.  Brad- 
dock  was  a  veteran   who   had   seen   the   wars  of 
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fortv  years.  ...  He  was  a  brave  and  experi- 
enceti  soldier,  and  a  likely  man.  it  was  thought, 
to  do  the  work  assigned  to  him.  But  that  proved 
a  sad  miscalculation.  Braddock  had  learned  the 
rules  of  war;  but  he  had  no  capacity  to  compre- 
hend its  principle.';.  In  the  pathless  forests  of 
America  he  could  do  nothing  better  than  strive 
to  give  literal  effect  to  those  nia.\ims  which  he 
had  found  applicable  in  the  well  trodden  battle- 
grounds of  Europe.  The  failure  of  Washington 
in  his  lirst  campaign  had  not  deprived  him  of 
public  confidence.  Braddock  heard  such  ac- 
counts of  his  efficiency  that  he  invited  him  to 
join  his  staff.  Washington,  eager  to  efface  the 
memory  of  his  defeat,  gladly  acceptcil  the  offer. 
The  troops  disembarked  at  Alexandria.  .  .  . 
After  some  delay,  the  army,  with  such  reinforce- 
ments as  the  province  afforded,  began  its  march. 
Braddock's  object  was  to  reach  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
the  great  centre  of  French  influence  on  the  Ohio. 
.  .  .  Fort  Du  Quesne  had  been  built  [or  Ijegun] 
by  the  English,  and  taken  from  them  by  the 
French.  It  stood  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela ;  which  rivers,  by  their 
union  at  this  point,  form  the  Ohio.  It  was  a 
rude  piece  of  fortification,  but  the  circumstances 
admitted  of  no  better.  .  .  .  Braddock  had  no 
doubt  that  the  fort  would  j-ield  to  him  directh' 
he  showed  himself  before  it.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin looked  at  the  project  with  his  slirewd.  cynical 
eye.  He  told  Braddock  that  he  would  assuredl}' 
take  the  fort  if  he  could  only  reach  it;  but  that 
the  long  slender  line  which  jiis  army  must  form 
in  its  march  '  would  be  cut  like  thread  into  sev- 
eral pieces '  by  the  hostile  Indians.  Braddock 
'smiled  at  his  ignorance.'  Benjamin  offered  no 
further  opinion.  It  was  his  duty  to  collect  horses 
and  carriages  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and 
be  did  what  was  required  of  liim  in  silence.  The 
expedition  crept  slowly  forward,  never  achieving 
more  than  three  or  four  miles  in  a  day  ;  stopping, 
as  Washington  said,  '  to  level  every  mole-hill,  to 
erect  a  bridge  over  every  brook.'  It  left  Alex- 
andria on  the  20th  April.  On  the  9th  July  Brad 
dock,  with  half  his  army,  was  near  the  fort. 
There  was  yet  no  evidence  that  resistance  was 
intended.  5>'o  enemy  had  been  seen ;  tlie  troops 
marched  on  as  to  assured  victory.  So  confident 
was  their  chief  that  he  refused  to  emploj'  scouts, 
and  did  not  deign  to  inquire  what  enemy  might 
be  lurking  near.  The  march  was  along  a  road 
twelve  feet  wide,  in  a  ravine,  with  high  ground 
in  front  and  on  both  sides.  Suddenly  the  Indian 
war-whoop  burst  from  the  woods.  A  murderous 
fire  smote  down  the  troops.  The  provincials, 
not  unused  to  this  description  of  warfare,  shel- 
tered themselves  behind  trees  and  fought  with 
steady  courage.  Braddock,  clinging  to  his  old 
rules,  strove  to  maintain  his  order  of  battle  on 
the  open  ground.  A  carnage,  most  grim  and 
lamentable,  was  the  result.  His  undefended 
soldiers  were  shot  down  by  an  imseen  foe.  For 
three  hours  the  struggle  lasted ;  then  the  men 
broke  and  fled  in  utter  rout  and  panic.  Brad- 
dock, vainl}-  fighting,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
was  carried  off  the  field  Ijy  some  of  his  soldiers. 
The  poor  pedantic  man  never  got  over  his  aston- 
ishment at  a  defeat  so  inconsistent  with  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  war.  '  Who  would  have  thought 
it?'  he  murmured,  as  they  bore  him  from  the 
field.  He  scarcely  spoke  again,  and  died  in  two 
or  three  days.  Nearly  800  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  were  lost  in  this  disastrous  encounter 


—  about  one-half  of  the  entire  force  engaged. 
All  the  while  England  and  France  were  nomi- 
nally at  peace.  But  now  war  was  declared." — 
R.  Mackenzie,  Aiuerieii :  a  hittort/,  hk.  2,  cb.  3. 
— ■'  The  news  of  the  defeat  caused  a  great  revul- 
sion of  feeling.  The  highest  hopes  had  been 
built  on  Braddock's  expedition.  .  .  .  From  this 
height  of  expectation  men  were  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  yawning  gulf  of  gloom  and  alarm.  The 
whole  frontier  lay  exposed  to  the  hatchet  and  the 
torch  of  the  remorseless  red  man.  .  .  .  The  ap- 
prehensions of  the  border  settlers  were  soon  fully 
justified.  Dumas,  who  shortly  succeeded  de 
Coutrecreur  in  the  command  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
set  vigorously  to  work  to  put  the  Indians  on  the 
war-path  against  the  defenceless  settlements. 
'  M.  de  Contreca'ur  had  not  been  gone  a  week,'  he 
writes,  '  before  I  had  six  or  seven  different  war 
parties  in  the  field  at  once,  always  accompanied 
l)y  Frenchmen.  Thus  far,  we  have  lost  only 
two  officers  and  a  few  soldiers;  but  the  Indian 
villages  are  full  of  prisoners  of  every  age  and 
sex.  The  enemy  has  lost  far  more  since  the 
battle  than  on  the  day  of  his  defeat.'  All  along 
the  frontier  the  murderous  work  went  on." — T. 
J.  Chapman,  The  French  in  the  Allegheny  Valley, 
pp.  71-73. 

Also  rx:  F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  ^Volfe. 
T.  1,  ch.  7  and  10.— ^V.  Sargent,  Hist,  of  Brad- 
dock's Expedition  (Penn.  Hist.  Soc.  Merns.  v.  5). — 
X.  B.  Crais,  The  Olden  Time.  r.  1,  pp.  6-1-133. 

(Valley)r  A.  D.  1758. —  Retirement  of  the 
French. — Abandonment  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
See  ('.\N-.\D.\.:   A.  D.  ITTiM. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1763. —  Relinquishment  to 
Great  Britain    by  the  Treaty  of    Paris.     See 

SkVKX    YE.iKsWAK:    The    TuEATtES. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1763. — The  king's  proclama- 
tion excluding  settlers.  See  Northwest  Ter- 
lUToKY:  A.  I).  1763. 

(Valleyi:  A.  D.  1763-1764. — Pontiac's  War. 
See  FontiacsWar. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1765-1768. — Indian  Treaties 
of  German  Flats  and  Fort  Stanwix.  —  Pre- 
tended cession  of  lands  south  of  the  Ohio. — 
The  Walpole  Company  and  its  proposed 
Vandalia  settlement.  Sue  United  States  of 
A.M.  .  A.  D.  176.->-17t58. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1772-1782. — The  Moravian 
settlement  and  mission  on  the  Muskingum. 
.^ee  MouAViAN  Bkktiiiien. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1774. — Lord  Dunraore's  "War 
with  the  Indians. — The  territorial  claims  of 
Virginia.  —  The  wrongs  of  Logan  and  his 
famous  speech. —  "On  the  eve  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  in  1774,  tlie  frontiersmen  had  planted  them- 
selves firmly  among  the  Alleghanies.  Directly 
west  of  them  lay  the  untenanted  wilderness, 
traversed  oul\'  by  the  war  parties  of  the  red 
men.  and  the  hunting  parties  of  both  reds  and 
whites.  No  settlers  had  yet  penetrated  it,  and 
until  they  did  so  there  could  be  within  its  bor- 
ders no  ciiance  of  race  warfare.  .  .  .  But  in  the 
southwest  and  the  northwest  alike,  the  area  of 
settlement  already  touched  the  home  lands  of  the 
trilies.  ...  It  was  in  the  northwest  that  the 
danger  of  collision  was  most  imminent ;  for  there 
the  whites  and  Indians  had  wronged  one  another 
for  a  generation,  and  their  interests  were,  .-it  the 
time,  clashing  more  directly  than  ever.  Much 
the  greater  part  of  the  western  frontier  was  lield 
or  claimed  by  Virginia,  whose  royal  governor 
was,    at    the    time,     Lord    Dunmore.   .  .   .  The 
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short  but  fierce  ami  eventful  strujrgle  that  now 
broke  out  was  foui:ht  wholly  by  Virfruuiins.  and 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lord  I)uu- 
mort-'s  war.  Virginia,  under  lier  eluirter,  claimed 
that  her  boundaries  ran  across  to  the  South  Seas. 
to  the  I'acilic  Ocean.  'I  he  king  of  Britain  had 
graciously  L'ranted  her  the  right  to  take  so  much 
of  the  <-oiitiiieiit  .'is  hiv  within  these  lines,  pro- 
vided slie  coulil  win  it  from  the  Indians.  1-Vcucli, 

and  Spaniards \.  number  of   grants    had 

been  made  with  the  like  large  liberality,  and  it 
was  found  that  they  sometimes  contlicted  with 
one  another.  The  consequence  was  that  while 
the  boundaries  were  well  marked  near  tlie  coast. 
where  tliev  separateil  Virginia  from  the  long-set- 
tled regioiis  of  .M.irylaiid  and  Nortli  Curoliiia, 
thev  became  e.xceedi'ng  vague  and  indeliiiile  the 
moment  they  touched  the~'miniiitains.  Even  at 
the  south  tliis  produced  confusion,  .  .  .  but  at 
the  north  the  elTect  was  still  more  confusing, 
nud  nearly  resulted  in  liringing  about  an  inter- 
colonial wiir  between  I'lnnsylvaniaaiid  Virginia. 
The  Virginians  claimed  all  of  extreme  western 
Pennsylvania,  especially  Fort  I'ilt  and  tlie  val- 
ley oflhe  .Monongaliela",  and.  in  1774,  proceeded 
boldiv  to  exercise  jurisdiction  tlieicin.  Indeed 
a  strong  party  among  tlie  setlleis  favored  the 
Virginian  claim.  .  .  .The  interests  of  the  Vir- 
ginians and  I'cnnsylvanians  not  only  contlicted 
in  respect  to  the  ownership  of  the  land,  but  also 
in  respect  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  regarding 
tlie  Indians.  The  former  were  armed  colonists, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  get  actual  possession  of 
the  soil;  whereas  in  Pennsylvania  the  Indian 
trade  was  very  important  and  lucrative.  .  .  . 
The  interests  of  the  w  hite  trader  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  white  settler  from  Virginia 
were  so  far  from  being  identical  that  they  were 
usually  diametrically  opposite.  The  northwest- 
ern Indians  had  been  nominally  at  jieace  with 
the  whites  for  ten  years,  since  tlie  close  of  Bou- 
(picl's  campaign.  .  .  .  Eacli  of  the  ten  years  of 
nominal  peace  saw  plenty  of  bloodshed.  Re- 
cently they  had  been  seriously  alarmed  by  the 
tendency  of  the  whites  to  encroach  on  the  great 
hunting-grounds  south  of  the  Ohio.  .  .  .  The 
cession  by  the  Inxpiois  of  the  stime  hunting- 
grounds,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  [see 
United  Statks  ok  A.m.:  A.  D.  17().")-17(W], 
•while  it  gave  the  whites  a  colorable  title,  merely 
angered  the  northwestern  Indians.  Half  a  cen- 
tury earlier  they  would  lianlly  have  dared  dis- 
pute the  power  of  the  Six  Nations  to  do  what 
they  chose  with  any  land  that  could  be  reached 
by  their  war  parties;  but  in  1774  they  felt  quite 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  their  old  oppres 
sors.  .  .  .  The  savages  grew  continually  more 
hostile,  and  in  the  fall  of  1773  their  attacks  be- 
came so  frecpient  that  it  was  evident  a  general 
outbreak  was  at  hand.  .  .  .  The  Shawnees  were 
the  leaders  in  all  these  outrages;  but  the  outlaw 
bands,  such  as  the  Mingos  and  C'herokees,  were 
as  bad.  and  parties  of  Wyandots  and  Delawares. 
as  well  as  of  the  various  Jliami  and  \Va))ash 
tribes,  joined  them.  Thus  the  spring  of  1774 
opened  with  everything  rii)e  for  an  explosion. 
.  .  .  The  borderers  were  anxious  for  a  war;  and 
Lord  Dunmore  was  not  incline<l  to  baulk  them. 
.  .  .  Lnfortunately  the  tirst  stroke  fell  on 
friendly  Indians. "  Dunmore  s  agent  or  lieuten- 
ant in  the  country,  one  Dr.  Conolly,  issued  an 
open  letter  iu  April  which  was  received  by  the 
backwoodsmen  as  a  declaration  and  authoriza- 


tion of  war.  One  band  of  these,  led  by  a  Jlary- 
land  borderer,  Michael  Cresap,  proceeded  to 
hostilities  at  once  by  ambushing  an<l  shooting 
down  some  friendly  s'hawnees  who  w<Te  engaged 
in  trade.  This  same  party  then  set  out  to  attack 
the  camp  of  the  famous  chief  Logan,  whose 
family  and  followers  were  then  dwelling  at 
Yellow  Creek,  some  50  miles  away.  Logan  was 
•■an  Iroquois  warrior,  who  lived  at  that  time 
away  from  the  bulk  of  his  people,  but  who  was 
a  man  of  note  .  .  .  among  the  outlying  parties 
of  Senecas  and  Mingos.  and  the  fragments  of 
broken  tribes  that  dwelt  along  the  upper  Ohio. 
.  lie  was  greatly  liked  anil  respected  by  all 
the  white  Inuiters  and  frontiersmen  whose  friend- 
shi]i  and  respect  were  worth  having ;  they  admired 
him  for  his  dexterity  and  prowess,  and  they 
loved  him  for  his  straightforward  honesty,  and 
liis  noble  loyalty  to  his  friends."  Cresap's  party, 
after  going  some  miles  toward  Logan's  cam]). 
"  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  mission  ;  calling 
a  halt,  they  discussed  the  fact  that  the  camp 
they  were  preparing  to  attack  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  friendly  Indians,  and  mainly  of  women 
and  "children;  and  forthwith  aljandone<l  tlieir 
proiiosed  trip  and  returned  home.  .  .  .  But 
Logan's  people  did  not  profit  by  Cresap's  change 
of  heart.  On  the  last  day  of  April  a  small  party 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  including  almost 
all  of  Logan's  kin,  left  his  camp  and  crossed  tlie 
river  to  visit  Greathouse  [another  borderer,  of  a 
more  brutal  type],  as  had  been  their  custom;  for 
he  made  a  trade  of  selling  rum  to  the  .savages, 
though  Cresap  had  notified  him  to  .stop.  The 
whole  party  were  plied  with  liquor,  and  became 
helplessly  drunk,  in  which  condition  Greathouse 
and  his  associated  criminals  fell  on  and  massacred 
them,  nine  souls  in  all.  ...  At  once  the  frontier 
was  in  a  blaze,  and  the  Indians  girded  them- 
selves for  revenge.  .  .  .  They  confused  the  two 
ma.ssaci'es,  attributing  both  to  Cresap,  whom 
they  well  knew  as  a  warrior.  .  .  .  Soon  all  the 
back  country  was  involved  iu  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  a  bloody  Indian  war,"  which  lasted, 
however,  only  till  the  following  October.  Gov- 
ernor Dunmore,  during  the  summer,  collected 
some  3.00U  men,  one  division  of  which  he  led  per- 
sonally to  Fort  Pitt  and  thence  down  the  Ohio, 
accomplishing  nothing  of  importance.  The 
other  division,  composed  exclusively  of  back- 
wiiodsmen.  under  General  Andrew  Lewis, 
marched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  Hiver, 
and  there,  at  Point  Pleasant,  the  cape  of  land 
jutting  out  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Kanawha, 
they  iought,  on  the  10th  of  October,  a  great 
battle  with  the  Indians  which  practically  ended 
the  war.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant,  and  sometimes  the  battle  of  the 
Great  Kanawha.  "  It  was  the  most  closely  con- 
tested of  any  battle  ever  fought  with  tlie  north- 
western Imtians;  and  it  was  the  only  victory 
gained  over  a  large  body  of  them  by  a  force  but 
slightly  superior  in  numbers.  ...  Its  results 
were  most  important.  It  kept  the  nortliwest- 
ern  tribes  quiet  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
lievolutionary  struggle;  and  above  all  it  ren- 
dered possible  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  and 
therefore  the  winning  of  the  West.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Lord  Dunmore's  War,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  when  the  colonies  achieved  their  free- 
dom they  would  have  found  tlieir  western  boun- 
dary fixed  at  the  Alleghau)-  Jlountains. "  For 
some  time  after  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
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cither  chiefs  Logan  ■n-nukl  not  join  in  it.  AVhcn 
be  did  jield  a  sullen  assent.  Lord  Diinmore  "  was 
obliged  to  communicate  with  him  through  a 
messenger,  a  frontier  veteran  named  John  Gib- 
son. ...  To  this  messenger  Logan  was  willing 
to  talk.  Taking  him  aside,  he  suddenly  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  speech  that  will  always  retain  its 
jtlace  as  perhaps  the  finest  outburst  of  savage  elo- 
quence of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record. 
The  messenger  took  it  down  in  writing,  translat- 
ing it  literalfy. "  The  authenticity  of  this  famous 
speech  of  Logan  has  been  much  questioned,  but 
apparently  wilh  no  good  ground.  —  T.  Roosevelt, 
The  Winning  of  t/ie  West,  v.  1,  c/i.  8-9. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Perkins,  AnnaU  of  tlie  West,  ch. 
5.— J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  Annals  of  Tenn.,p.  112. — 
V.  A.  Lewis,  Hist,  of  W.  Va.,  ch.  9.— J.  R.  Gil- 
more  (E.  Kirke),  The  Rear-guard  of  the  Rei'., 
<-h.   4. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1774. —  Embraced  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  See  C.vx.\d.\  :  A.  D.  1763- 
1774. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1778-1779. — Conquest  of  the 
Northwest  from  the  British  by  the  Virginia 
General  Clark,  and  its  annexation  to  the  Ken- 
tucky District  of  Virginia.  See  United  St-\tes 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1 77S-1 779  Cl-\uk's  Conquest. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1781-1786.— Conflicting  ter- 
ritorial claims  of  Virginia,  Nev?  York  and 
Connecticut. — Their  cession  to  the  United 
States,  except  the  Western  Reserve  of  Con- 
necticut. See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1781-1786. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1784. — Included  in  the  pro- 
posed States  of  Metropotamia,  Washington, 
Saratoga  and  Pelisipia.  See  Xoutiiwest  Ter- 
KITORT:  A.  D.  1784. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1786-1788.— The  Ohio  Com- 
pany of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  their  set- 
tlement at  Marietta.  See  Xortiiwest  Teuiu- 
TORV:  A.  D.  1786-1788. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1786-1796.— Western  Re- 
serve of  Connecticut. — Founding  of  Cleveland. 
— In  September,  1786.  Connecticut  ceded  to  Con- 
gress tlie  western  territory  which  she  claimed  un- 
der her  charter  (see  United  St.^tes  ok  Am.  : 
.\.  D.  1781-1786;  and  Pennsvlv.\ni.\:  A.  I).  175:3 
-1799),  reserving,  however,  from  the  cession  a 
tract  "  bounded  north  by  the  line  of  42'  2',  or, 
r.ather,  the  international  line,  east  by  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  south  by  the  41st 
[larallel,  and  west  hy  a  line  parallel  with  the 
eastern  boundary  and  distant  from  it  120  miles  — 
supposed,  at  the  time,  to  be  equal  in  extent  to 
the  Susquehanna  tract  given  to  Pennsylvania. 
1782.  .  .  .  This  territory  Connecticut  was  said 
'to  reserve,'  and  it  soon  came  to  be  called  '  The 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve,'  'The  Western 
Reserve,'  etc.  ...  On  May  11.  179'2.  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  quit-claimed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
several  Connecticut  towns  who  had  lost  propert}' 
in  consequence  of  the  incursions  into  the  State 
made  by  the  British  troops  in  the  Revolution,  or 
their  legal  representatives  when  they  were  dead, 
and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  forever.  500.000 
acres  lying  across  the  western  end  of  the  reserve, 
bounded  north  bj- the  lake  shore.  .  .  .  The  total 
number  of  sufferers,  as  reported,  was  1.870,  and 
the  aggregate  losses,  £161.548,  lis..  6Ad.  The 
grant  was  of  the  soil  only.  These  lands  are 
known  in  Connecticut  history  as  '  The  Sufferers' 
Lands,'  in  Ohio  history  as  "The  Fire  Lands.'  In 
1796  the  Sufferers   were   incorporated  in   Con- 


necticut, and  in  1803  in  Ohio,  \inder  the  title 
■TJie  Proprietors  of  the  Half-million  Acres  of 
Land  lying  south  of  Lake  Erie.'  ...  In  May, 
1793,  the  Connecticut  Assemblj'  offered  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  Reserve  for  sale."  In  Sep- 
tember, 1795,  the  whole  tract  was  sold,  without 
survey  or  measurement,  for  $1,200,000.  and  the 
Connecticut  School  Fund,  which  amounts  to 
something  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  con- 
sists wholly  of  the  proceeds  of  that  sale,  with 
capitalized  interest.  "The  purchasers  of  the 
Reserve,  most  of  them  belonging  to  Connecticut, 
but  some  to  Massachusetts  and  Xew  York,  were 
men  desirous  of  trying  their  fortunes  in  Western 
lands.  Oliver  Phelps,  perhaps  the  greatest  land- 
speculator  of  the  time,  was  at  their  head.  Sep- 
tember 5,  1795.  they  adopted  articles  of  agree- 
ment and  association,  constituting  themselves  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company.  The  company  was 
never  incorporated,  but  was  what  is  called  to-day 
a  'syndicate.'"  In  the  spring  of  1796  the  com- 
pany sent  out  a  party  of  surveyors,  in  charge  of 
its  agent.  General  Moses  Cleaveland,  who  reached 
"the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  July  22d, 
from  which  day  there  "have  always  been  white 
men  on  the  site  of  the  city  that  takes  its  name 
from  him."  In  1830  the  spelling  of  the  name  of 
the  infant  city  was  changed  from  Cleaveland  to 
Cleveland  by  the  printer  of  its  first  newspaper, 
who  found  that  the  superfluous  "a"  made  a 
heading  too  long  for  his  form,  and  therefore 
dropped  it  out. — B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old  North- 
west, ch.  19,  tcith  foot-notes. 

Also  in:  C.  Whittlesey,  Early  Hist .  of  Clete- 
hind,  p.  145,  and  after. — 11.  Rice,  Pioneers  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  ch.  6-7. — R.  King,  Ohio,  ch. 
7-8. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1787.— The  Ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
— Perpetual  exclusion  of  Slavery.  See  North- 
west Territory:  A.  I).  1787. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1788.— The  founding  of  Cin- 
cinnati.    See  Cincinnati:  A.  I).  17ss. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1790-1795. —  Indian  war. — 
Disastrous  expeditions  of  Harmar  and  St. 
Clair,  and  Wayne's  decisive  victory. —  The 
Greenville  Treaty.  See  Northwest  Terri- 
tory: X.  D.  1790-1795. 

(Territory  and  State) :  A.  D.  1800-1802.— 
Organized  as  a  separate  Territory  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  a  State.  See  North- 
west Territory:  A.  D.  1788-1802. 

A.  D.  1812-1813. — Harrison's  campaign  for 
the  recovery  of  Detroit. — Winchester's  defeat. 
— Perry's  naval  victory.  See  United  St.\tes 
OP  Am.  :    A.  1).  1SI2-1813 

A.  D.  1835. — Settlement  of  Boundary  dis- 
pute with  Michigan.  See  Michigan:  A.  I). 
1836. 

A.  D.  1863.— John  Morgan's  Rebel  Raid. 
See  United  St.a.tes  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (Jlly: 
Kentucky). 

OHOD,  Battle  of.  See  Mahomet.\^n  Con- 
quest.  .\.  I).  6(19-632. 

OJIBWAS,  OR  CHIPPEWAS,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines:  O.iibwas;  also,  Algox- 
QUIAN  Fa.mii.y. 

OKLAHOMA,  The  opening  of.  See  United 
St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1889-1890. 

OL.,  OR  OLYMP.     See  Olympiads. 

OLAF  H.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1086- 
1095 Olaf  III.,    King  of   Denmark,    1376- 
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ISST;  and  VII.  of  Norway,  13sn-13S7 Olaf 

III.  (Tryggvesoni,  King  of  Norway,  !»!).">- 1 000. 
Olaf  IV.  (called  The  Sainti,  King  of  Nor- 
way, liiiHi-KKju  Olaf  v.,  King  of  Norway, 
KMiil-lUUa. ...  Olaf  VI.,  King  of  Norway,  Uua- 
1110. 

OLBIA.      Sti'  HilUYSTHI-.NKS. 

OLD  CATHOLIC  MOVEMENT,  The. 
Siil'Ai-A(  v:   A.  I)    l-^illl-lxT'l. 

OLD  COLONY,  The.  See  Massachusetts: 
A.  1).  lti-.':i-liiO!t 

OLD  DOMINION,  The.  Sec  Viroikia: 
A^  I).  ii!riii-ii;i;n. 

OLD  IRONSIDES.— This  name  was  popii- 
liirlv  L.'iv(n  to  the  •' Cunslilulicin,"  the  most 
famous  of  the  American  friiriites  in  the  War  of 
1812-14  with  Oreat  IJritaiii.  See  U.nited  States 
OK  Am  ;  A.  I).  1.H12-1813:  and  1814. 

OLD  LEAGUE  OF  HIGH  GERMANY, 
The      Sic  ^\viT/,i-.i!i.ANi>:    .\ .   I >,  1  :i:l-,'-l 4lil I. 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN,  The. 
Sei-  Assassins 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT:  Origin  of  its 
Name.     See  Viuoima:    A.  I).  1600-1007. 

OLD  SARUM  :  Origin.    See  SoRiiioDrxf.M. 
A  Rotten  Borough.     See  England:   A.  I). 

1830. 

*■ 

OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH,  The  founding  of 
the.     ScijiosToS:    A.  I)    ir,.-)7-10t)ll. 

OLD  STYLE.    Si  c  (.u.KNDAit.  (IiticoiUAX. 

OLDENBURG:  The  duchy  annexed  to 
France  by  Napoleon.    See  Fha.m  i::    A.  I>.  IslO 

(FkIIUI  AUY — 1)K(  KMHKIO. 

OLERON,  The  Laws  of.— "The  famous 
maritime  laws  of  Oleroii  (which  is  an  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  of  France)  are  usually  a.scril)ed 
to  Richard  I,  though  none  of  the  many  writers. 
who  have  had  occasion  to  mention  tlieni,  have 
heen  aide  to  tind  any  coiilem|)i)rary  authority,  or 
even  any  antieut  satisfactory  warrant  for  affi.\- 
ing  his  name  to  them.  They  consist  of  forty- 
seven  short  regidalions  for  average,  .salvage, 
wreck.  iScc.  copied  from  the  antienl  Hhodian 
maritime  laws,  or  perhaps  more  immediately 
from  those  of  Barcelona." — D.  Maei)herson,  ,1/*- 
iKih  uf  ('<fiiiiiii  rri\  r.  1.  ;).  3.^8. 

OLIGARCHY.     See  AnisT<xuACY. 

OLISIPO. — The  ancient  name  of  Lisbon.  See 
PoltTiiivl.:    Eauiv   iiisToiiV. 

OLIVA,  Treaty  of  (i66o).  See  Buaxden- 
Biuo:  A.  D.  1040-1088;  and  Scandinavian 
STATf:s  (Swedes):   A.  I).  1044-1G97. 

OLIVETANS,  The.— "The  Order  of  Olive- 
tans,  or  liretlircn  of  St.  Mary  of  .Mount  Olivet. 
.  .  .  was  founded  in  1313.  by  .John  Tolomei  of 
Siena,  a  distinguished  profe&sor  of  philosophy  in 
his  native  city,  in  gratitude  for  the  miraculous 
restoration  of  his  sight.  In  company  with  a  few 
companions,  he  established  himself  in  a  solitar}- 
olive-orchard,  near  Siena,  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  John  XXII.  for  his  congregation,  and.  at 
the  command  of  the  latter,  adopted  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict." — J.  Alzog,  Muiiual  of  Viticerml 
Chnrrh  Ilixt..  r.  3,  ;).  149. 

OLLAMHS.— The  Bards  (see  Fii.i)  of  the 
ancient  Irish. 

OLMUTZ,  Abortive  siege  of.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  17.")S. 

OLNEY,  Treaty  of.— A  treaty  between  Ed- 
mund Ironsides  ami  Canute,  or  Cnut,  dividing 
the  English  kingdom  between  them,  A.  D.  1016. 


The   conference  was   held  on  an  island    in   the 
Severn,  called  Olney. 

OLP./E,  Battle  of.— A  victory  won.  in  the 
Pcloiionnesian  War  (I!.  C.  4'20-.i)  by  the  Acaruan- 
ians  and  Messenians.  under  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral Demosthenes,  over  the  Pcloponnesians  ;inil 
Ambraciotes,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ambracian 
ijiiif  _p,  Curtius.  Uht.  uf  Greece,  hk.  4,  eh.  2. 
~  OLUSTEE,  Battle  of.  See  United  St.\tes 
OF   Am.:    A.    1).    1864   (J.^maky- Feiskuary: 

Fj.lllilDA). 

OLYBRIUS,   Roman   Emperor  (Western), 

A.  1>.  \'-l. 

OLYMPIA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  365).  See 
Glii:Kci;;   B.  C.  :!71-;5()2. 

OLYMPIADS,  The  Era  of  the.— "The  Era 
of  the  Olympiads,  .so  called  from  its  having 
originated  from  the  Olympic  games,  which  oc- 
curred every  fifth  year  at  (Jlympia,  a  city  in  Elis. 
is  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  method  of 
comptiting  time.  It  was  tirst  instituted  in  the 
776th  year  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
consisted  of  a  revolution  of  four  years.  The  tirst 
year  of  Jesus  Christ  is  usually  considered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  tirst  year  of  the  19.5tli  olym- 
piad; but  as  the  years"  of  the  olympiads  com- 
menced at  the  full  "moon  next  after  the  summer 
solstice,  i.  e.,  about  the  first  of  July,  ...  it 
must  be  understood  that  it  corresponds  only  with 
the  six  last  months  of  the  lO.Jtli  olympiad.  .  .  . 
Each  year  of  an  olymi>iad  was  luni-solar.  and 
ciintained  12  or  13  months,  the  names  of  which 
varied  in  the  dilTerent  states  of  Greece.  The 
months  consisted  of  30  and  29  days  alternately: 
and  the  short  year  conseiiuently  contained  3.'»4 
days,  while  the  intercalary  year  had  384.  The 
computation  bj'  olympiads  .  .  .  ceased  after  the 
364tli  olympiad,  in"  the  year  of  Christ  440." — Sir 
11.  Xicnlas,  Chntiinhaiii  i',f  llhtiini,  ]ip.  1-2. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.—  -The  character  of  a 
natiiinal  institution,  wliicli  the  Ampliictyonie 
eoiuicil  affected,  but  never  really  acciuired,  more 
truly  belonged  to  the  public  festivals,  which, 
though  celebrated  within  certain  districts,  were 
not  peculiar  to  any  tribe,  but  were  open  and 
common  to  all  who  could  prove  their  Hellenic 
blood.  The  most  important  of  these  festivals 
was  that  which  was  solemnized  every  fifth  year 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  territory  of 
Elis;  it  lasted  four  days,  and,  from  Olynipia,  tlii' 
scene  of  its  celebration,  derived  the  name  of  the 
Olympic  contest,  or  games,  and  the  periml  itself 
which  intervened  between  its  returns  was  called 
an  olympiad.  Tlie  origin  of  this  institution  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  partly  by  the  lap.se 
of  time,  and  partly  by  the  ambition  of  the 
Eleans  to  exaggerate  its  antiquity  and  sanctity. 
.  .  .  Though,  however,  the  legends  fabricated 
or  adopted  by  the  Eleans  to  magnify  the  antiqui- 
ty and  glory  of  the  games  deserve  little  atten- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  from  veiy 
early  times,  Olympia  had  been  a  site  hallowed 
by  religion,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  festi- 
vals of  a  nature  similar  to  that  which  afterwards 
became  permanent  had  been  occasionally  cele- 
1)rated  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter.  .  .  .  Olym- 
])ia,  not  so  much  a  town  as  a  precinct  occupied 
by  a  great  number  of  sacred  and  public  build- 
ings, originally  lay  in  the  territory  of  Pisa,  which. 
for  two  centuries  after  the  beginning  of  the  <dyni- 
piads,  was  never  completely  subject  to  Elis,  and 
occasionally  appeared  as  hei-  rival,  and  excluded 
her  from  all  share  in  the  presidency  of  the  games. 
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...  It  is  probable  that  tlie  northern  Greeks  'n-ere 
not  at  first  eitlicr  consulted  or  expected  to  talie 
any  share  in  the  festival :  and  that,  thougli 
never  expressl\'  confined  to  certain  triljes,  in  the 
manner  of  an  Aniphictyonic  congress,  it  gradu- 
allv  enlargeil  the  sphere  of  its  fame  and  attrac- 
tion till  it  came  to  embrace  the  whole  nation. 
The  sacred  truce  was  proclaimed  by  officers  sent 
round  Ijy  the  Elcans:  it  put  a  stop  to  warfare, 
from  the  time  of  the  proclamation,  for  a  period 
sufficient  to  enable  strangers  to  return  home  in 
safety.  During  this  period  the  territory  of  Elis 
itself  was  of  course  regarded  as  inviolable,  and 
no  armed  force  could  traverse  it  without  incur- 
ring the  penalty  of  sacrilege.  ...  It  [the  festi- 
val] was  very  early  frequented  by  spectators,  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  Greece  itself,  but  from  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia ;  and 
this  assemblage  was  not  brought  together  by  the 
mere  fortuitous  impulse  of  private  interest  or 
curiosity, but  was  in  part  composed  of  deputa- 
tions which  were  sent  by  most  cities  as  to  a  re- 
ligious solemnity-,  and  were  considered  as  guests 
of  the  Olympian  god.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  exhibition  of  various  trials 
of  strength  and  skill,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  multiplied  so  as  to  include  almost  every 
mode  of  displaying  bodily  activity-.  They  in- 
cluded races  on  foot  and  with  horses  and  chariots ; 
contests  in  leaping,  throwing,  wrestling,  and 
boxing;  and  some  in  which  several  of  the  exer- 
cises were  combined;  but  no  combats  with  any 
kind  of  weapon.  The  equestrian  contests,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  four-horsed  chariots,  were, 
liy  tlieir  nature,  confined  to  the  wealthy;  and 
jirinces  and  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  such 
demonstrations  of  their  opulence.  But  the 
greater  part  were  open  to  the  poorest  Greek,  and 
were  not  on  that  account  the  lower  in  iiublic 
estimation.  ...  In  the  games  described  by 
Homer  valuable  prizes  were  proposed,  and  this 
practice  was  once  universal;  but,  after  the 
seventh  olympiad,  a  simple  garland,  of  leaves  of 
the  wild  olive,  was  substituted  at  Olympia, 
as  the  only  meed  of  victory.  The  main  spring 
of  emulation  was  undoubtedly  the  celebrity  of 
the  festival  and  the  presence  of  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude of  spectators,  who  were  soon  to  spread  the 
fame  of  the  successful  athletes  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Grecian  world.  .  .  .  The  Altis,  as  the 
ground  consecrated  to  the  games  was  called  at 
Olympia,  was  adorned  with  numberless  statues 
of  the  victors,  erected,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Eleans,  by  themselves  or  their  families,  or  at  the 
expense  of  tlieir  fellow  citizens.  It  was  also 
usual  to  celebrate  the  joyful  event,  both  at 
Olympia  and  at  the  victor's  home,  by  a  trium- 
jihal  procession,  hi  which  his  praises  were  sung, 
and  were  commonly  associated  with  the  glory  of 
his  ancestors  and  his  country.  The  most  emi- 
nent poets  willingly  lent  their  aid  on  such  occa- 
sions, especially  to  the  rich  and  great.  And  thus 
it  hap|iened  that  sports,  not  essentially  ditferent 
from  tliose  of  our  village  greens,  gave  birth  to 
masterpieces  of  sculpture,  and  called  forth  the 
sublimest  strains  of  the  lyric  muse.  .  .  .  Viewed 
merely  as  a  spectacle  designed  for  public  amuse- 
ment, and  indicating  the  taste  of  the  people,  the 
Olympic  games  might  justly  claim  to  be  ranked 
far  above  all  similar  exhibitions  of  other  nations. 
It  could  only  be  for  the  sake  of  a  contrast,  by 
which  their  general  purity,  Innocence,  and 
humanity  would  be  placed  in  the  strongest  light, 


that  they  could  be  compared  with  the  bloody 
sports  of  a  Roman  or  a  Spanish  amphitheatre, 
and  the  tournaments  of  our  chivalrous  ancestors, 
examined  by  tlieir  side,  would  appear  little  bet- 
ter tlian  barbarous  shows." — C.  Thirlwall,  Hist. 
vf  Grecee,  vh.  10. 

OLYMPIUM  AT  ATHENS,  The.— The 
building  of  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius 
was  begun  at  Athens  by  Peisistratus  as  early  as 
530  B.  C.  Republican  Atliens  refused  to  carry 
on  a  work  which  would  be  associated  with  the 
hateful  memory  of  the  tyrant,  and  it  stood  un- 
touched until  B.  C.  174,  when  Antioclius  Epipha- 
nes  employed  a  Roman  architect  to  proceed  with 
it.  He,  in  turn,  left  it  still  unfinished,  to  be 
afterwards  resumed  by  Augustus,  and  completed 
at  last  by  Hadrian.  GoO  years  after  the  founda- 
tions were  laid. — W.  'A.  Leake,  Topwjraphy  of 
Atfun.i.  r.  1.  Kpp.  10. 

OLYMPUS. — The  name  Olympus  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  a  number  of  mountains  and 
mountain  ranges;  but  the  one  Olympus  which 
impressed  itself  most  upon  their  imaginations, 
and  wliich  seemed  to  be  the  home  of  their  gods, 
was  the  lofty  height  that  terminates  the  Cambu- 
nian  range  of  mountains  at  the  east  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and  ila- 
cedonia.  Its  elevation  is  nearly  10,000  feet  abo%'e 
the  level  of  the  sea  and  all  travelers  have  seemed 
to  be  affected  by  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  its  as- 
pect. Other  mountains  called  Olympus  were  in 
Elis,  near  Olympia,  where  the  great  games  were 
celebrated,  and  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia.  There 
was  also  an  Olympus  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  two  in  Asia  Elinor,  one  in  Lycia,  and  a  range 
in  Mysia,  separating  Bithynia  from  Galatia  and 
Phrygia.       See    Thess.^ly,  and    DoRi.\iis  and 

IONI.\NS. 

OLYNTHIAC  ORATIONS,  The.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  3.J1-34S. 


OLYNTHUS  :  B.  C.  383-379.— The  Con- 
federacy overthrown  by  Sparta.  See  Greece  : 
B.  C.  :W3-3;9. 

B.  C.  351-348.— War  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don. — Destruction  of  the  city.  See  Greece; 
B.  C.  3.51-348.  ^ 

OMAGUAS,  The.     See  El  Dor.\do. 

OMAHAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family,  and  Siouax 
Family. 

OMAR  I.,   Caliph,  A.  D.   634-643 Omar 

II.,  Caliph,  T17-70O. 

OMER,  OR  COMER,  The.     See  Epii.ut. 

OMMIADES,  OR  OMEYYADES,  The. 
See  Maho-metan  Conquest:  A.  D,  GUI;  G80; 
715-750.  and  756-1031. 

OMNIBUS  BILL,  The.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1850. 

ON. — "A  solitary  obelisk  of  red  granite,  set 
up  at  least  4,000  years  ago,  alone  niarl<s  the  site 
of  On,  also  called  the  City  of  the  Sun,  in  He- 
brew Beth-shemcsh,  in  Greek  Heliopolis.  Xotli- 
ing  else  can  be  seen  of  the  splendid  shrine  and 
the  renowned  university  which  were  the  former 
glories  of  the  place.  .  .  .  The  university  to 
which  the  wise  men  of  Greece  resorted  perished 
when  a  new  centre  of  knowledge  was  founded 
in  the  Greek  city  of  Alexandria.  ...  It  was 
during  the  temporary  independence  of  the  coun- 
try under  native  kings,  after  the  first  Persian 
rule,  that  Plato  the  philosopher  and  Eudoxus 
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the  mathematician  stiulii-il  at  Ileliopolis.  .  .  . 
Till'  civil  name  of  tlio  town  was  An.  the  Hebrew 
Oil  the  sacred  name  IV  Ra.  the  'AlxHle  of  the 
Sun.'"— R.  S.  Poole.  Citkn  „f  KijiJlit.ch.  9.— The 
site  of  On.  or  Ileliopolis.  is  near  Cairo.  There 
was  another  citv  in  I'pper  Eirypt  called  An  by 
the'  i:"vptians.  but  Ilernionthis  by  the  Greeks. 
ONEIDAS,  The.     See  A.meric.vn  Abokigi- 

NK.s:     llto({l(>IS   CoNKKDKU.KCY. 

O'NEILS,  The  wars  and  the  flight  of  the. 

See  Ii!Ki.vM>;    A.  1>.  l.V)i»-l(io:! ;  anil   UiilT-lOll. 

ONONDAGAS,  The.  See  A.mkkica.n  Abo- 
ni'.iNt.s:    liio>;roi>  Conki;i>kii.\cy. 

ONTARIO:  The  Name.  See  Onto:  The 
Nami; 

ONTARIO,  Lake,  The  Discovery  of.  See 
C.\nm>a;    a.  I).  Uni-Killi. 

ONTARIO,  The  Province.— The  western 
division  of  Canada,  formerly  called  Upper  Can- 
ada, received  the  name  of  Ontario  when  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Dnniinioiiof  Canada  was  formed. 
See  Canada:    A.  H.  IMn. 

ONTARIO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.  Sec  Ed- 
iTATioN.  M.mr.nN:    Amkuka:    A.  D.  1844-1876. 

OODEYPOOR.     See  Ka.ii-oots. 

OPEQUAN  CREEK,  OR  WINCHES- 
TER, Battle  of.  See  1"mti:i)  STAri;s  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  1).  l^iU  (.Vuoisr— OcToisEit:    Vikoinia). 

OPHIR,  Land  of. — The  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  land  called  Ophir  in  the  lUble  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  -Many 
recent  historians  accept,  as  "conclusively  dem- 
onstrated," the  opinion  reached  by  Lassen  in  his 
ludische  Alterthumskunde,  that  the  true  Ophir 
of  antiquity  was  the  country  of  Abhira,  near  the 
mouths  of"the  Indus,  not  far  from  the  present 
province  of  Guzerat.  But  some  who  accept 
Abhira  as  being  the  original  Ophir  conjecture 
that  the  name  was  extended  in  use  to  southern 
Arabia,  where  the  products  of  the  Indian  Ophir 
were  marketed. 

OPIUM  WAR,  The.  See  Chiua:  A.  D. 
18:j'J-ls42. 


OPORTO  :  Early  history. — Its  name  given 
to  Portugal.     See  l'<>ltTl<;Ai,:  Eaui.v  iiistoky. 

A.  D.  1832. — Siege  by  Dom  Miguel.  See 
PoiiTioAi,;  A.  D.  Isi-I-LS-S!). 

OPPIAN  LAW,  The.  — A  law  passed  at 
Rome  during  the  second  Punic  War  (Sd  century, 
15.  C. ).  forbidding  any  woman  to  wear  a  gay- 
colored  dress,  or  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold 
ornament,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  car  drawn 
by  horses  within  a  mile  of  any  city-  or  town.  It 
was  repealed  13.  C.  194.— II.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of 
liome,  Ilk.  4,  ch.  'He.  1). 

Also  in  :  R.  F.  Ilorton,  Hist,  of  the  liomans, 
ch.  16. 

OPPIDUM.— Among  the  Gauls  and  the  Brit- 
ons a  town,  or  a  fortitied  place,  was  called  an 
oppiduin.  As  Cicsar  explained  the  term,  speak- 
ing of  the  oppidum  of  Cassivellaunu.s.  in  Britain, 
it  signified  a  "stockade  or  enclosed  space  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest,  where  they  took  refuge  with 
their  Hocks  and  herds  in  case  of  an  invasion." — 
E.  II.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Geog.,  ch.  19, 
note  E  ( r.  2). 

Ai.si)  IX:  Ca'sjir.  Gallic  War,  bk.  5,  ch.  21. 

OPTIMATES.  —  "New  names  came  Into 
fashion  [in  Rome],  but  it  is  dillicult  to  say  when 
they  were  first  used.  We  may  probably  refer 
the  origin  of  them  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi 


[B.  C.  13:3-1'31].  One  party  was  designated  by 
the  name  of  Opiiniales.  'the  class  of  the  best.' 
The  name  shows  that  it  must  have  been  invented 
by  the  '  best.'  for  the  people  would  certainly  not 
have  given  it  to  them.  We  may  easily  guess 
who  were  the  Optimatcs.  They  were  tlie  rich 
and  powerful,  who  ruled  by  intimidation,  in- 
trigue, and  bribery,  who  bought  the  votes  of  the 
people  and  sold  tlieir  interests.  .  .  .  Opposed  to 
the  Ojitimates  were  the  Populares." — G.  Long, 
Decline  of  the  Roman  liepublic,  t.  1,  ch.  20. — See 
Rome:  15.  C.  1.59-133. 

ORACLES  OF  THE  GREEKS.— "Wlicre- 
ever  till- worship  of  Apollo  bad  ti.\e<l  its  roots. 
there  were  sibyls  and  prophets;  for  Apollo  is  no- 
where conceivable  without  the  beneficent  light 
of  prophecy  streaming  out  from  his  abode.  The 
happy  situation  and  moral  signiticance  of  leading 
colleges  of  priests  procured  a  peculiar  authority 
for  individual  oracles.  Among  these  are  the 
Lycian  Patara.  the  Thymbneau  oracle  nearTroja 
(to  which  belongs  Cassandra,  the  most  famed  of 
Apollo's  prophetesses),  the  Gryncum  on  Lesbos, 
the  Clarian  oracle  near  Colophon,  and  finally  the 
most  important  of  all  the  oracles  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Didym:eum  near  Miletus,  where  the  family 
of  the  Brauchidie  held  the  prophetic  office  as  a 
licre<litary  honorary  right.  Delos  connects  the 
Apolline  stations  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
water:  here,  too.  was  a  primitive  oracle,  where 
Anius,  the  son  of  Apollo,  was  celebrated  as  the 
founder  of  a  priestly  family  of  soothsayers.  .  .  . 
The  sanctuaries  of'ismenian  Apollo  in  Thebes 
were  founded,  the  Ptoi'um  on  the  hill  which  sep- 
arates the  Hylian  plain  of  the  sea  from  the 
Copa-ic,  and  in  Phocis  the  oracle  of  Abtc.  The 
reason  why  the  fame  of  all  these  celebrated  seats 
of  Apollo  was  obscured  by  that  of  Delphi  lies  in 
a  series  of  exceptional  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances by  which  this  ])lace  was  qualified  to  be- 
come a  centre,  not  only  of  the  lands  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  like  the  other  oracles, 
but  of  the  whole  nation.  .  .  .  With  all  the  more 
important  sanctuaries  there  was  connected  a 
comprehensive  financial  administration,  it  being 
the  duty  of  the  priests,  by  shrewd  management, 
by  sharing  in  profitable  undertakings,  by  ad- 
vantageous leases,  by  lending  money,  to  increase 
the  annual  revenues.  .  .  .  There  were  no  places 
of  greater  security,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
used  by  States  as  well  as  by  jirivate  persons  as 
places  of  deposit  for  their  valuable  documents, 
such  as  wills,  compacts,  bonds,  or  ready  money. 
By  this  means  the  sanctuary  entered  into  business 
relations  with  all  parts  of  the  Greek  worlil. 
which  brought  it  gain  and  influence.  The  oracles 
became  money-institutions,  which  took  the  ]ilace 
of  public  banks.  ...  It  was  b}'  their  acquiring, 
in  addition  to  the  authority  of  religious  holiness, 
and  the  superior  weight  of  mental  culture,  that 
power  which  was  attainable  by  means  of  per- 
sonal relations  of  the  most  comprehensive  sort,  as 
well  as  through  great  pecuniary  means  and 
national  credit,  that  it  was  possible  for  the  oracle- 
priests  to  gain  so  comprehensive  an  influence 
upon  all  Grecian  affairs.  .  .  .  With  the  exten- 
sion of  colonies  the  priests'  knowledge  of  the 
world  increased,  and  with  this  the  commanding 
eminence  of  the  oracle-god.  .  .  .  The  oracles 
were  in  every  respect  not  only  the  provident  eye, 
not  only  the  religious  conscience,  of  the  Greek 
nation,  but  they  were  also  its  memory." — E. 
Curtius,    Uist.  'of  Greece,   hk.   3,  ch.   4.-^  "  The 
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sites  selected  for  these  oracles  -nerc  generally 
niarked  by  some  physical  property,  which  fitted 
them  to  be  the  scenes  of  such  miraculous  manifes- 
tations. They  were  in  a  volcanic  region,  where 
gas  escaping  from  a  lissure  in  the  earth  miglit 
be  inhaled,  and  the  consequent  exhilaration  or 
ecstacy,  partly  real  and  partlj-  imaginary,  was  a 
divine"  inspiration.  At  the  Pythian  oracle  in 
Delphi  there  was  thought  to  be  such  an  exhala- 
tion. Others  have  supposed  that  the  priests 
possessed  the  secret  of  manufacturing  an  exhila- 
rating gas.  ...  In  each  of  the  oracular  temples 
of  Apollo,  the  officiating  functionary  was  a 
woman,  probably  chosen  on  account  of  her  ner- 
vous temperament :  —  at  first  young,  but.  a  love 
affair  having  happened,  it  was  decided  that  no 
one  under  fifty  should  be  eligible  to  the  office. 
The  priestess  sat  upon  a  tripod,  placed  over  the 
chasm  in  the  centre  of  the  temple. " — C.  C.  Fel- 
ton,  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern,  c.  3,  lect.  9. 


GRAN  :  A.  D.  1505.— Conquest  by  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes.  See  B.\ri?aky  States:  A.  D. 
I.5O.5-I0IO. 

A.  D.  1563. — Siege,  and  repulse  of  the 
Moors.  See  Barb.'irt  St.\tes;  A.  D.  1563- 
I06.5.  ^ 

ORANGE,  The  Prince  of:  Assassination. 
See  Xetherlajnds;  A.  D.  1.581-1584,  and  158-1- 
1585. 

ORANGE,  The  Principality.— "The  little, 
but  wealthy  and  delicious,  tract  of  land,  of 
which  Orange  is  the  capital,  being  about  four 
miles  in  length  and  as  many  in  breadth,  lies  in 
the  C'omte  Venaissin,  bordering  upon  tliat  of 
Avignon,  within  a  small  distance  of  the  Rhone; 
and  made  no  inconsiderable  part  of  that  ancient 
and  famous  Kingdom  of  Aries  which  was  estab- 
lished bj'  Boso  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury [see  Bcrguxdy;  A.  D.  888-103i ;  and  1032]. 
...  In  the  beginning  of  the  9tli  century,  his- 
torians tell  us  of  one  William,  sirnamed  Cornet, 
of  uncertain  extraction,  sovereign  of  this  State, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  the  great  Emperor  Char- 
lemagne, whose  vassal  he  then  was.  Lpon  fail- 
ure of  the  male  descendants  of  this  prince  in  the 
person  of  Rambald  IV.,  who  died  in  the  13th 
centur\',  his  lands  devolved  to  Tiburga,  great 
aunt  to  the  said  Rambald,  who  brought  them  in 
marriage  to  Bertrand  II.  of  tlie  illustrious  house 
of  Baux.  These  were  common  ancestors  to  Ray- 
mond v.,  father  to  ilary,  with  whom  .John  IV. 
of  Chalon  contracted  an  alliance  in  1386;  and  it 
was  from  them  that  descended  in  a  direct  male 
line  the  brave  Philibert  of  Chalon,  who,  after 
many  signal  services  rendered  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  as  at  the  taking  of  Rome  more  par- 
ticularly, had  the  tnisfortune  to  be  slain,  leaving 
behind  him  no  issue,  in  a  little  skirmish  at  Pis- 
toya,  while  he  had  the  command  of  the  siege 
before  Florence.  Philibert  had  one  only  sister, 
named  Claudia,  whose  education  was  at  the 
French  court."  where,  in  1515,  she  married 
Henry,  of  Xassau,  whereby  the  principalit}' 
passed  to  that  house  which  was  made  most  illus-- 
trious,  in  the  next  generation,  by  William  the 
Silent.  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Dutch  stadthold- 
ers  retained  the  title  of  Princes  of  Orange  until 
William  III.  Louis  XIV.  seized  the  principality 
in  1673,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  House  of  Nassau 
bv  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (see  France:  A.  D. 
1697).     On  the  death  of  William  III.  it  was  de- 


clared to  be  forfeited  to  the  French  crown,  and 
was  bestowed  on  the  Prince  of  Conti ;  but  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  claimed  it,  was  permitted, 
under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  bear  the  title, 
without  possession  of  the  domain  (see  Utrecht: 
A.  D.  1713-1714).— J.  Breval,  Hist,  of  tfie  House 
of  jyassiiii. 

Also  in  :  E.  A.  Freeman,  Orange  {Hist.  Essnys, 
V.  4). — See,  also.  X.\ssau. 

ORANGE,  The  town  :  Roman  origin.  See 
AuAi'sio. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE.  See  South 
Africa:   A.  D.  I8O6-IS8I. 

ORANGE  SOCIETY,  The  formation  of 
the.     Sic  Ikel.>l-n-d;   A.  D.  1795-1796. 

ORARIANS,  The.    See  American  Abohigi- 

XES:     ESKI.MALAX    FAMILY. 

ORATIONES,  Roman  Imperial.  See  Cor- 
pus .Juris  Civilis. 

ORATORY,  Congregation  of  the.  See  Con- 
gregation OF  THE  Oratory. 

ORBITELLO,  Siege  of  (1646).     See  Italy: 

A.  D.  1646-16.54. 

ORCHA,  Battle  of.  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1813 
(June  —  September). 

ORCHAN,  Ottoman  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D. 
1335-1359. 

ORCHIAN,  FANNIAN,  DIDIAN  LAWS. 
—  "In  the  year  181  B.  C.  [Home]  a  law  (the  Lex 
Orchia)  was  designed  to  restrain  extravagance 
in  private  banquets,  and  to  limit  the  number  of 
guests.  This  law  proved  ineffectual,  and  as 
early  as  161  B.  C.  a  far  stricter  law  was  intro- 
duced by  the  consul,  C.  Fannius  (the  Lex  Fan- 
nia)  which  prescribed  how  much  might  be  spent 
on  festive  bancjuets  and  common  family  meals. 
.  .  .  The  law,  moreover,  prohibited  certain  kinds 
of  food  and  drink.     By  a  law  in  the  year  143 

B.  C.  (the  Lex  Didia)  this  regulation  was  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Italv." — ^W.  Ihne,  Hist. 
of  Il,m<'.  hk.  6.  ch.  13  (r.  4). 

ORCHOMENOS.     See  Mintl  The. 
ORCHOMENOS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  85).     See 
MiTHRiDATic  Wars. 
ORCYNIAN    FOREST,   The.      See  Her- 

CYNIAN. 

ORDAINERS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1310-1311. 

ORDEAL,  The.—  "  During  the  full  fervor  of 
the  belief  that  the  Divine  interposition  could  at 
all  times  be  had  for  the  asking,  almost  any  form 
of  procedure,  conducted  under  priestlj'  observ- 
ances, could  assume  the  position  and  influence 
of  an  ordeal.  As  early  as  593,  we  find  Gregory 
the  Great  alluding  to  a  simple  purgatorial  oath, 
taken  by  a  Bishop  on  the  relics  of  St.  Peter,  in 
terms  which  convey  evidently  the  idea  that  the 
accused,  if  guilty,  had  exposed  himself  to  immi- 
nent danger,  and  that  b^'  performing  the  cere- 
mony unharmed  he  had  sufficiently  proved  his 
innocence.  But  such  unsubstantial  refinements 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  vulgar,  who  craved 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  desired  material 
proof  to  rebut  material  accusations.  In  ordinary 
practice,  therefore,  the  principal  modes  by  which 
the  will  of  Heaven  was  ascertained  were  the  or- 
deal of  fire,  whether  administered  directly,  or 
through  the  agency  of  boiling  water  or  red-hot 
iron;  that  of  cold  water;  of  bread  or  cheese;  of 
the  Eucharist;  of  the  cross;  the  lot;  and  the 
touching  of  the  body  of  the  victim  in  cases  of 
murder.  Some  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  required 
a  miraculous  interposition  to  save  the  accused; 
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others  to  condemn :  some  depended  nltosetlier  on 
volilion,  olliers  on  tlie  purest  eliance;  while 
others,  iijrain.  derived  their  ])o\ver  from  tlie  in- 
fluence exerted  on  tlie  mind  of  the  patient.  They 
were  nil  nccoinimnieil  with  solemn  religious  ob- 
servances. .  .  .  The  ordeal  of  boiling  water 
(•  leneiini,'  'judieiiun  a(|U:e  ferventis,"  eacabus,' 
•enldaria')  is  probably  the  oldest  form  in  which 
the  ap])lieation  of  lire  'was  judicially  administered 
in  Europe  as  a  mode  of  jiroof.  ...  A  caldron 
of  water  was  brought  to  the  boiling  i)oint,  and 
the  accused  was  obliged  with  his  nuked  hand  to 
liiid  a  small  stone  or  ring  thrown  into  it ;  some- 
times the  latter  jiorlion  was  ondtted,  and  the 
hand  was  simply  inserted,  in  trivial  cases  to  the 
wrist,  in  crimesOf  magnitude  to  the  elbow,  the 
former  being  termed  the  single,  the  latter  the 
triple  ordeai.  .  .  .  The  cold- waterordeal  ('judi- 
cium a(iu;t'  frigid:e ')  differeil  from  most  of  its 
congeners  in  re(iuiring  a  miracle  to  convict  the 
accused,  as  in  the  natural  oriler  of  things  he  es- 
caped. .  .  .  The  basis  of  this  ordeal  was  the 
superstitious  belief  that  the  pure  element  would 
nr)t  receive  into  its  bosom  any  one  stained  with 
the  crime  of  a  false  oath." — iJ.  C.  Lea,  Siipernti- 
tion  and  Force,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Law,  C'lti.Mi- 
■sw..  A.  D.  1198-1199. 

ORDERS,  Monastic.  Sec  ArsriN  C.vxoxs; 
Bk.nkiui  iim;  (Midi.iis;  Caitciiins;  Caismei.- 
iTK  FitiAns;  t'AitriiisiA.v  Okdk.k:  Cistehcia.n 
UiiDEit;  ('i.AiKVAix;  C'l.rGNV:  .Mendicant  Oit- 
DEiis;  lii.du.i.ECTs;  Seuvitks;  TiiEATiNEs;  and 
TiiAfi'isrs. 

ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL,  Blockade  by 
British.  See  Fkance:  A.  1).  1806-1810;  and 
rNiTEi)  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  T).  180-t-1809, 

ORDERS      OF       KNIGHTHOOD.      See 

KNO.ilTlliMil), 

ORDINANCE  OF  1787.  See  Xohtiiwest 
Ti.KinniKv:   A.   D,   I7S7. 

ORDINANCES  OF  SECESSION.  See 
United  Spates  ok  Am.:  A.  1).  18()l)  (Xove.m- 
liEit — Dei  EMiiEii);  isfil  (.Ianiauy — Feuhuauy). 

ORDINANCES  OF  1311.  See  England: 
A.  1)^  i:!Hi-i:iil. 

ORDONO  I.,  King  of  Leon  and  the   Astu- 

rias,  or  Oviedo,  .\.  1>.  s.")(i-V<(ilj Ordono  II., 

King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or   Oviedo, 

91l-ltj;i Ordoflo  III.,  King  of  Leon  and  the 

Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  !t."ili-U.")."). 

ORDOVICES,  The.— (Jne  of  the  tribes  of 
ancient  Wales.      See  Hhitaix,  CELric  TuiHES. 

OREGON :  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  Amehican  AnoitKiiNEs:  Chinookan  Family, 
and  SiiosiioNEAN  Fa.mily. 

A.  D.  1803.— Was  it  embraced  in  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  ? — Grounds  of  American  pos- 
session.    >ii;  LiH  isiana;  .\.  1).   17'JS-1SI):!. 

A.  D.  1805.— Lewis  and  Clark's  exploring 
expedition.  See  United  States  oe  A.m.  :  A  D 
1804-lsO.J. 

A.  D.  1844-1846.— The  Boundary  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  and  its  settlement.-"  The 
territory  along  tlic  P;icilie  coast  lying  between 
California  on  the  south  and  Alaska"  ontlie  north 
—  Oregon  as  it  was  comprehensively  called  —  had 
been  a  source  of  dispute  for  some  time  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  After  some 
negotiations  both  had  agreed  with  Russia  to 
recognize  the  line  of  54^  40'  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  hitter's  possessions;  and  Mexi- 
co's undisputed  possession  of  California  gave  an 


e(|ually  well  marked  southern  limit,  at  the  42(1 
parallel.  AH  between  was  in  dispute.  The 
Ibitish  had  trading  posts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cobimbia,  which  tlicy  emidiatically  asserted  to 
be  theirs;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  an  ab- 
solutely clear  title  up  to  the  49th  parallel,  a 
couple'of  hundred  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  and  asserted  that  for  all  the 
balance  of  the  territory  up  to  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions our  title  was  at  any  rate  better  tlian  that 
of  the  British.  In  1818  a  treaty  had  been  made 
providing  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory by  the  two  powers,  as  neither  was  willing 
to  give  up  its  claim  to  the  whole,  or  at  the  time 
at  all  understood  the  value  of  the  possession, 
then  entirely  unpeopled.  This  treaty  of  joint 
occupancy  had  remained  in  force  ever  since. 
Under  it  the  British  had  built  great  trading  sta- 
tions, and  used  the  whole  country  in  the  interests 
of  certiiin  fur  companies.  The  Americans,  in 
spite  of  some  vain  etTorts,  were  unalile  to  com- 
p<'tp  with  llieni  in  this  line;  but,  what  was  in- 
tinitcly  nxire  important,  had  begun,  even  prior 
to  1840,  to  establisli  actual  .settlers  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  some  mi.ssionaries  being  the 
first  to  come  in.  .  .  .  The  as|iect  of  affairs  was 
totally  changed  when  in  184'2  a  huge  caravan  of 
over  1,000  Americans  made  the  journey  from  the 
frontiers  of  Jlissouri,  taking  with  them  their 
wives  and  their  children,  their  Hocks  and  herds, 
carrying  their  long  rilles  on  their  shoulders,  and 
their  a.\es  and  spades  in  the  greiit  canvas-topped 
wagons.  The  ne.\t  year  2,000  more  settlers  of 
the  same  sort  in  their  turn  crossed  the  vast 
plains,  wound  their  way  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains  through  the  pass  explored  by  Fre- 
mont, Benton's  son-in-law,  and  after  sulfering 
every  kind  of  hardship  and  danger,  and  warding 
oir  tiie  attacks  of  hostile  Indians,  descended  the 
western  slope  of  the  great  water-shed  to  join 
their  fellows  by  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 
When  American  settlers  were  once  in  actual 
possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  it  became 
evident  that  the  period  of  Great  Britain's  undis- 
puted sway  was  over.  .  .  .  Tyler's  administra- 
tion did  not  wish  to  embroil  itself  with  England; 
so  it  refused  any  aid  to  the  .settlers,  and  declined 
to  give  tliem  grants  of  land,  as  under  the  joint 
occupancy  treaty  that  would  have  given  England 
olfense  and  cause  for  complaint.  But  Benton 
and  the  other  Westerners  were  perfectly  willing 
to  oll'end  England,  if  113'  so  doing  they  coulil  help 
America  to  obtain  Oregon,  and  were  too  rash  and 
headstrong  to  count  the  cost  of  their  actions. 
Accordingly,  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for 
the  settlement  of  Oregon,  and  giving  each  settler 
(540  acres,  and  adilitional  laud  if  he  had  a  family. 
...  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  close  vote,  but 
failed  in  the  House,  .  .  .  The  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts made  by  Benton  and  his  supporters,  to 
persuade  the  Senate  to  pass  a  resolution,  requir- 
ing that  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  joint 
occupancy  treaty  should  forthwith  be  given, 
were  certainly  ill-advised.  However,  even  Ben- 
ton was  not  willing  to  go  to  the  length  to  which 
certain  Western  men  went,  who  insisted  upon  all 
or  nothing.  ...  He  sympathized  with  the  effort 
made  by  C!alhoun  while  secretary  of  state  to  get 
the  British  to  accept  the  line  of  49°  as  the  fron- 
tier; but  the  British  government  then  rejected 
this  proposition.  In  1844  the  Democrats  made 
their  campaign  upon  the  issue  of  'fifty-four 
forty  or  fight';    and  Polk,    when    elected,    felt 
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oblised  to  insist  upnn  this  campaign  boundary. 
To  tliis.  however.  Great  Britain  naturally  would 
not  consent:  it  was.  indeed,  idle  to  e.xpect  her  to 
do  so,  unless  things  should  be  kept  as  they  were 
until  a  fairly  large  American  population  had 
ffrown  up  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ha<l  thus 
put  her  in  a  position  where  she  could  liardly  do 
auvthina;  else.  Polk's  administration  was  neither 
capableiior  warlike,  however  well  disposed  to 
bluster;  and  the  secretary  of  state,  the  timid, 
shifty,  and  selfish  politician,  Buchanan,  naturally 
fondof  facing  both  ways,  was  the  last  man  to 
wish  to  force  a  quarrel  on  a  high-spirited  and 
determined  antagonist  like  England.  Accord- 
ingly, he  made  up  his  mind  to  back  down  and 
try  for  the  line  of  49°,  as  proposed  by  Calhoun, 
when  in  Tyler's  cabinet;  and  the  English,  for  all 
their  affected  indiiierence,  had  been  so  much  im- 
pressed by  the  warlike  demonstrations  in  the 
United  States,  that  they  in  turn  were  delighted 
.  .  .  ;  accordingly  they  withdrew  their  former 
pretensions  to  the  Columbia  River  and  accepted 
[June  15,  1846]  the  offered  compromise." — T. 
Roosevelt,  Life  of  ThDmas  H.  Benton,  ch.  12. 

Also  es:  T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  View,  r. 
2,  di.  143,  and  156-159.  —  Treaties  and  Conv's  be- 
tieeen  the  U.  S.  and  other  countries  (ed.  of  1889),  /). 
438.— W.  Barrows.  Oregon. 

A.  D.  1859. —  Admission  into  the  Union, 
with  a  constitution  excluding  free  people  of 
color. — "The  fact  that  the  barljarism  of  slavery 
was  not  confined  to  the  slave  States  had  many 
illustrations.  Among  them,  that  afforded  bj- 
Oregon  was  a  signal  example.  In  1857  she 
formed  a  constitution,  and  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  Though  the  constitution 
was  in  form  free,  it  was  very  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  slavery;  and  thougli  four  fifths 
of  the  votes  cast  were  for  the  rejection  of  slavery, 
there  were  seven  eighths  for  an  article  excluding 
entirely  free  people  of  color.  As  their  leaders 
were  mainly  proslavery,  it  is  probable  that  the 
reason  why  they  excluded  slavery  from  the  con- 
stitution was  their  fear  of  defeat  in  their  applica- 
tion for  admission,  ...  On  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1859,  ilr.  Stephens  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Oregon  as  a  State.  A  minority  report,  signed  by 
Grow,  Granger,  and  Knapp,  was  also  presented, 
protesting  against  its  admission  with  a  constitu- 
tion so  discriminating  against  color.  The  propo- 
sition led  to  an  earnest  debate;  "  but  the  bill  ad- 
mitting Oregon  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of  114  to  103 
in  the"  House  and  35  to  IT  in  the  Senate. —  H. 
Wilson,  Hist,  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power,  r.  2,  ch.  49.  ^ 

OREJONES,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
iSES:  Pampas  Tribes. 

ORELLANA,  and  his  discovery  of  the 
Amazons  River  ( 1541).     See  Amazons  River. 

OREST.(E,  The.     See  M.vcedoni.v. 

ORIENTAL  CHURCH,  The.  See  Chris- 
tianity: A.  D.  330-10.'54:  Iconoclastic  Con- 
TuovERSY;  and  Filioque  Controversy. 

ORIFLAMME,  The.— "The  Oriflamme  was 
originall}'  the  Banner  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
and  was  received  by  the  Counts  of  the  Vexin,  as 
'  Avoues'  of  that  Monastery,  whenever  they  en- 
gaged in  any  niilitarj'  expedition.  On  the  union 
of  the  Vexin  with  the  Crown  effected  by  Philip 
I.,  a  similar  connexion  with  the  Abbey  was  sup- 
posed to  be  contracted  by  the  Kings ;  and  accord- 
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ingly  Louis  the  Fat  received  the  Banner,  with  the 
customary  solemnities,  on  his  knees,  bare-headed, 
and  ungirt.  The  Banner  was  a  square  Gonfalon 
of  flame-coloured  silk,  unblazoned,  with  the 
lower  edge  cut  into  three  swallow-tails." — E. 
Smedley,  Hi-tt.  of  France,  pt.  1,  ch.  3,  foot-note. 
— "The  Oriflamme  was  a  flame-red  banner  of 
silk ;  three-pointed  on  its  lower  side,  and  tipped 
with  green.  It  was  fastened  to  a  gilt  spear." — 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  Hist,  of  France,  v.  1,  bk.  3,  ch.  5, 
foot-note. 

ORIK,  OR  OURIQUE,  Battle  of  (1139). 
See  PoRTr<;AL:  A.  D.  109.5-1 32.). 

ORISKAN  Y,  Battle  of.    See  United  St.vtes 

OF  Am.  :    A.    ]>.    ITTT  (.lULY- — OCTOISERI. 

ORKNEYS:  8-i4th  Centuries.— The  Norse 
Jarls.  See  Norm.\ns:  8-9tu  Centuries;  and 
10-13Tn  Centuries. 

ORLEANISTS.     See  Legitimists. 

ORLEANS,  The   Duke  of:  Regency. 
Fr.^nce;  a.  D.  17I5-1T23. 


See 


ORLEANS,  The  House  of:  Origin.  See 
Bourbon.  The  House  of. 

A.  D.  1447. — Origin  of  claims  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan.     See  Milan:  A.  I).  1447-1454. 

ORLEANS,  The  City:  Origin  and  name.— 

"  The  Loire,  flowing  first  northwards,  then  west- 
wards, protects,  by  its  broad  sickle  of  waters, 
this  portion  of  Gaul,  and  the  Loire  itself  is  com- 
manded at  its  most  northerly  point  by  that  city 
which,  known  in  Caesar's  day  as  Genabum,  had 
taken  the  name  Aureliani  from  the  great  Em- 
peror, the  conqueror  of  Zenobia,  and  is  now 
called  Orleans." — T.  Hodgkin.  Italy  and  Her In- 
rader.<t.  bk.  2,  ch.  3  {i:  2). —  See,  also,  Genabum. 

Early  history.     See  Gaul:  B.  C.  58-51. 

A.  D.  451. — Siege  by  Attila.  See  Huns: 
A.  D.  451. 

A.  D.  511-752. — A  Merovingian  capital.  See 
Fr.\nks:  a.  D.  511-7.52. 

A.  D.  1429. — Deliverance  by  Joan  of  Arc. — 
In  the  summer  of  1428  the  English,  under  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  having  maintained  and  ex- 
tended the  conquests  of  Henry  V. .  were  masters 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  France  north  of  the  Loire. 
The  city  of  Orleans,  however,  on  the  north  bank 
of  that  river,  was  still  held  by  the  French,  and 
its  reduction  was  determined  upon.  The  siege 
began  in  October,  and  after  some  months  of 
vigorous  operations  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  hard-pressed  city  must  succumb.  It 
was  then  that  Joan  of  Arc.  known  afterwards 
as  the  ]Maid  of  Orleans,  appeared,  and  by  the 
confidence  she  inspired  drove  the  English  from 
the  field.  They  raised  the  siege  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1429,  and  lost  ground  in  France  from  that 
day. — Monstrelet,  Chronicle.'',  bk.  2,  cli.  52-60. 
—See  Fr.^.nce:  A.  D.  1429-1431. 

A.  D.  1870. — Taken  by  the  Germans. — Re- 
covered by  the  French. — Again  lost. — Re- 
peated battles.  See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (Sep- 
TE.MBER — October);  and  1870-1871. 


ORLEANS,  The  Territory  of.  See  Louisi- 
ana: A.  D.  1NII4-1812:  and  1812. 

ORMEE  OF  BORDEAUX,  The.  See 
Bordeaux:  A.  D.  16.52-1653. 

OROPUS,  Naval  Battle  at.— The  Athenians 
suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  in 
a  sea  tight  at  Oropus.  B.  C.  411,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  they  lost  the  island  of  Euboea. 
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It  was  one  of  the  most  disislrous  in  the  hiter 
IK-ricxi  of  the  I'eloponuesian  Wiir.— Thuey(li(K-s, 
Jli^l;n/.  I.K-.  X,  s,.-!.   95. 

ORPHANS,  The.  SeeHoiiKMiA:  A.  I).  1419- 
lt:!l 

ORSINI,  OR    URSINI,    The.     .-^ec   Komi;: 

1:{-1  ll  IL   (I  Nil   IIIKS. 

ORTHAGORIDiE,  The.     See  Sicyo.v 

ORTHES,  Battle  of  (1814).  See  Si-ain: 
A.  I).  l-<r->  isl  I 

ORTHODOX,  OR  GREEK  CHURCH, 
The.  Src  Cmuisthmty:  .V.  D.  .■l:!il-10r)-l ;  also, 
IcoNon.Asi  K  C'o.NTHovi;iisv.  mid  FiLiocitK  Con- 
tkovkhsy. 

ORTOSPANA.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
eitv  nl  Culiul. 

ORTYGIA.     See  SvnACUSE. 

OSAGES,  The.  See  A.mkhican  Aborkji- 
NKs:  I'axvmok  (C'audoan)  Family,  and  Siouan 
Family. 

OSCANS,  The.— "The  Oscan  or  Opican 
raee  was  al  one  lime  very  widely  spread  over  the 
south  [of  Italy].  The  Auruucuns  of  Lower 
Latiiim  helonired  to  this  race,  as  also  the  Auso- 
nians.  who  once  gave  name  to  Central  Italy,  and 
probably  also  the  Volscians  and  the  yEquians. 
Id  Campania  the  Osean  language  wa.s  preserved 
to  a  late  period  in  Roman  history,  and  inscrip- 
tions still  remain  wliich  can  be  interpreted  by 
tliose  familiar  witli  Latin."— II.  G.  Liildell.  Hint, 
of  liniiif.  intrml.,  licet.  2. — See.  also,  Italy; 
An(  ii;nt. 

OSCAR  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  A.  D.  1844- 
lS.")i) Oscar  II. ,  King  of  Svyeden,  1873-, 

OSI,  The.     See  Akavish;  also,  GoTiliNI. 

OSISMI,  The.  See  Veneti  of  Western 
(Jai  1, 

OSMAN.-OSMANLI.     See  Otilm.\n. 

OSMANLIS.  Sie  Turks  (Ottomans)  :  A.  D. 
r.Mo  i:!-'f.. 

OSNABROCK:  a.  D.  1644-1648.— Nego- 
tiation of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Sec  Geh- 
M\.NV;    A.    1).    llilS. 

OSRHOENE,  OR  OSROENE.— A  small 
principality  or  petty  liingdoin  surrounding  the 
.city  of  Edessa,  its  capital,  in  Mortlnvcstcrn  Meso- 
potamia. It  appears  to  have  acquired  its  name 
and  some  little  importance  during  the  period  of 
Parthian  supremacy.  It  was  a  prince  of  Os- 
rhol'ne  who  betrayed  the  ill-fated  army  of  Cra.ssus 
to  the  Parthians  at  Carrhie.  In  the  reign  of 
Caracalla  Osrhol'ne  was  made  a  Roman  prov 
ince.  Edessa,  the  capital,  claimed  great  an- 
tiipiity,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  really 
founded  by  Seleucus.  During  the  first  ten  or 
eleven  centuries  of  the  Cliristiau  era  Edessa  was 
a  city  of  superior  importance  in  the  eastern 
world,  under  dependent  kings  or  princes  of  its 
own.  It  was  especially  noted  for  its  schools  of 
theology. — G.  Rawliusou,  tiixth  Great  Orieiital 
Monarchy ,  clt.  11. 

Also  in  ;  T.  ilommsen,  Iliat.  of  Rome,  bk.  .'i, 
c/i.  2. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Foil  of  the  liomaii 
Empire,  ch.  8  aitd  47. — P.  Smith,  llist.  of  the 
ll'.iw,  ;■.  :!  (.|,H.  ,</.),  ji.  \r,i. 

OSSA  AND  PELION.     See  Thessaly. 

OSTEND:  A.  D.  1602-1604.— Siege  and 
capture  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Xetuerl.vnus: 
A.  1).  i.".iu-u;im 

A.  D.  1706.— Besieged  and  reduced  by  the 
Allies.     See  Netuerl.\sds:  A.  I).  1706-1707. 


A.  D.  1722-1731. — The  obnoxious  Com- 
pany. SceSl'AiN;  A.  D.  171:!-1T'^");  and  i;;3(;- 
1731. 

A.  D.  1745-1748. — Taken  by  the  French, 
and  restored.  See  Netiikklanus  (.Vistrian 
Piiovi.Nc  i:s);  A.  1).  1745;  and  Aix-la-Ciiapelle; 
Till-;  CoNoiiEss. 

OSTEND  MANIFESTO,  The.  .SccCuha: 
A.  I).  1S4.»-1.H«0. 

OSTIA.— Ostia,  the  amieiit  port  of  Rome, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  TiluT.  was  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  the  city  and  had  no  in(ie]iendent  exis- 
tence. Its  inhabitants  wi  re  Koinau  citizens.  In 
time,  the  maintaining  of  a  harljor  at  Ostia  was 
found  to  lie  impractiealile,  owing  to  deposits  of 
silt  from  the  Tiber,  and  artificial  harbors  were 
constructed  l)y  the  emperors  Clau<lius,  Nero  and 
Trajan,  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Ostia. 
'I'hey  were  known  by  the  names  Portus  Augusti 
and  Portus  Trajani.  In  the  I'ilh  century  the 
port  and  channel  of  O.stia  were  partially  re- 
stored, for  a  time,  but  only  to  be  abandoned 
again.  'I'lie  ancient  city  is  now  represented  by 
a  small  h.imlct,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea 
shore.  —  R.  IJurn,  Jioiiieand  the  Camjxujnii,  ch.  14. 

OSTMEN.     See    Normans:    10-13tii    Cen- 

TUIilES. 

OSTRACH,  Battle  of  (1799).  See  France: 
A.  I>.  171IH-17!)y  (.VuuusT— April). 

OSTRACISM.— "The  state  [Athens]  re- 
(juired  means  of  legally  removing  persons  who, 
by  an  excess  of  inlliienee  and  adherents,  virtu- 
ally put  an  end  to  the  equality  among  the  citi- 
zens established  by  law,  and  thus  tlircatened  the 
state  with  a  revival  of  party-rule.  For  tliis 
purpose,  in  the  days  of  Clisthenes.  and  proba- 
bly under  his  influence,  the  institution  of  ostra- 
cism, or  judgment  by  potslierds,  was  established. 
By  virtue  of  it  the  people  were  themselves  to 
protect  civic  equality,  and  by  a  pulilic  vote  re- 
move from  among  them  w  liocvcr  seemed  danger- 
ous to  them.  For  such  a  sentence,  however, 
besides  a  public  preliminary  discussion,  the 
unanimous  vote  of  si.x  tliousantl  citizens  was 
required.  The  honour  and  property  of  the  exile 
remained  untouched,  and  the  banishment  itself 
was  only  pronounced  for  a  term  of  ten  years." — 
E.  Curtius,  lli.'it.  of  (ireece.  hk.  2,  ch.  2  (c.  1).— 
"The  procedure  [in  ostracism]  was  as  follows: 
— Every  year,  in  the  sixlli  or  seventh  Piytany. 
the  question  was  jnit  to  the  people  w'hether  it 
desired  ostracism  to  be  put  in  force  or  uot. 
Hereupon  of  course  orators  came  forwaril  to 
support  or  oppose  the  proposal.  The  former 
they  could  only  do  by  designating  particular 
persons  as  sources  of  impending  danger  to 
freedcmi,  or  of  confusion  and  injury  to  the  com- 
monwealth; in  opposition  to  them,  on  the  other 
side,  the  persons  thus  designated,  and  any  one 
besides  who  desired  it,  were  of  course  free  to  deny 
the  danger,  and  to  show  that  tlie  anxiety  was  un- 
founded. If  the  people  decided  in  favour  of  put- 
ting the  ostracism  in  force,  a  day  was  appointed 
on  which  it  was  to  take  place.  On  this  day  the 
people  assembled  at  the  market,  where  an  en- 
closure was  erected  witli  ten  ditt'crent  entrances 
and  accordingly,  it  is  probable,  the  same  num- 
ber of  divisions  for  the  several  Phyhe.  Every 
citizen  entitled  to  a  vote  wrote  the  name  of  the 
person  he  desired  to  have  banished  from  the 
state  upon  a  potsherd.  .  .  .  At  one  of  the  ten 
entrances  the  potsherds  were  jjut  into  the  hands 
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of  the  magistrates  posted  there,  the  Prytanes 
and  the  nine  Archons,  and  wlicn  the  voting  was 
completed  were  counted  one  by  one.  Tlie  man 
whose  name  was  found  written  on  at  least  si.x 
thousand  potsherds  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
country  within  ten  days  at  latest." — G.  F.  Scho- 
mauii,  Aiitii/m'tiif!  nf  Cri-eece,  pt.  3,  rh.  'S. 

OSTROGOTHS.     See  Goths. 

OSTROLENKA,  Battle  of  (1831).  See  Po- 
land:   A.  I).  1830-1832. 

OSTROVNO,  Battle  of.    See  Russi.\:  A.  D. 

IS  10  (.llNE  —  Sr-;PTP:MBER). 

OSWALD,  King  of  Northumbria,  A.  D.  635 
-612. 

OSWEGO:   A.  D.  1722.— Fort  built  by  the 

English.     SeeCANAD.\:    A.  I).  17110-173."). 

A.  D.  1755. — English  position  strengthened. 
Seet'AXADA:  A.  D.  17.).")  (AforsT — Oitobkk). 

A.  D.  1756. — The  three  forts  taken  by  the 
French.     See  Canada:    A.  I).  17r)()-17.j7. 

A.  D.  1759. — Reoccupied  by  the  English. 
See  Canada:    A.  D.  17.59. 

A.  D.  1783-1796. — Retained  by  the  English 
after  peace  with  the  United  States. — Final 
surrender.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1783-17%;   and  1794-179.5. 

OSWI,  King  of  Northumbria,  A.  D.  655-670. 
OTADENI,  OR   OTTEDENI,  The.— One 

of  the  tribes  in  Britain  whose  territory  lay  be- 
tween the  Roman  wall  and  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Mr.  Skene  thinks  they  were  the  same  people  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  4tli  century  as  the  "Atta- 
cotti." — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Sci/tliuul,  v.  1. — See 
Britain.  Celtic  Tribes. 

OTCHAKOF,  Siege  of  (1737).  See  Russia: 
A.  I).  1725-1739. 

OTFORD,  Battle  of.— Won  by  Edmund  Iron- 
sides, A.  I).  1016,  over  Cnut,  or  Canute,  the 
Danish  claimant  of  the  English  crown. 

OTHMAN,  Cahph,  A.  D.  643-6.5.5 Oth- 

man,  or  Osman,  founder  of  the  Ottoman  or 
Osmanli   dynasty  of  Turkish    Sultans,   1307- 

1325 Othman    II.,   Turkish    Sultan,    1618- 

1622 Othman  III.,  Turkish   Sultan,  1754- 

17.57. 

OTHO,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  69 Otho 

(of  Bavaria),  King  of  Hungary,  130.5-1307 

Otho,  or  Otto  I.  (called  the  Great),  King  of  the 
East  Franks  (Germany),  936-973;  Kingof  Lom- 

bardy,  and  Emperor,  962-973 Otho  II.,  King 

of  the  East  Franks  (Germany),  King  of  Italy, 

and   Emperor,  967-993 Otho  III.,  King  of 

the  East   Franks  (Germany),  982-1002;  King 

of     Italy     and     Emperor,     993-1002 Otho 

IV.,  King  of  Germany,  1308-1312;  Emperor, 
1209-1212. 

OTHRYS.     See  Tiiessaly. 

OTIS,  James,  The  speech  of,  against 
Writs  of  Assistance.  See  Massachusetts: 
A.  I).  1761. 

OTOES,  OR  OTTOES,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines:  Pawnee  ((Jaddoan)  Family, 
and  Sior.vN  Family. 

OTOMIS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Oto.mis. 

OTRANTO:  Taken  by  the  Turks  (1480). 
See  Turks:  A.  D.  1451-1481. 

OTTAWA,  Canada:  The  founding  of  the 
City. —  "In  1826  the  village  of  Bytowu,  now 
Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
was  founded.   The  origin  of  this  beautiful  city  was 


this:  Colonel  By,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, came  to  survey  the  country  with  "a  view'of 
making  a  canal  to  connect  the  tidal  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  the  great  lakes  of  Canada. 
After  various  explorations,  an  inland  route  up 
the  Ottawa  to  the  Rideau  affluent,  and  thence  by 
a  ship  canal  to  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario,  was 
chosen.  Colonel  By  made  his  headquarters 
where  the  proposed  canal  was  to  descend,  b\' 
eight  locks,  a  steep  declivity  of  90  feet  to  the 
Ottawa  River.  '  The  spot  itself  was  wonder- 
fully beautiful.' .  .  .  It  was  the  centre  of  avast 
lumber-trade,  and  had  expanded  by  18.58  to  a 
large  town." — AV.  P.  Greswell,  Ilist.  of  the  Do- 
minion of  CannrJa,  p.  168. 

OTTAWAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes- ALGOxqui.vN  Fa.mily,  and  Ojiuw.^s;  also 
PiiNTiAc's  War. 

OTTERBURN,  Battle  of.  — This  famous 
buttle  was  fought,  August  19,  1388,  between  a 
small  force  of  Scots,  harrying  the  border,  under 
Earl  Douglas  and  a  hastily  assembled  body  of 
English  led  by  Sir  Henry  Percy,  the  famous 
Hotspur.  The  English,  making  a  night  attack 
on  the  Scottish  camp,  not  far  from  Newcastle, 
were  terribly  beaten,  and  Hotspur  was  taken 
prisoner;  hut  Douglas  fell  mortally  wounded. 
The  battle  was  a  renowned  encounter  of  knightly 
warriors,  and  greatly  interested  the  historians  of 
the  age.  It  is  narrated  in  Froissart's  chronicles 
(v.  3,  ch.  126),  and  is  believed  to  be  the  action 
sung  of  in  the  famous  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase, 
or  the  "Hunting  of  the  Cheviot." — J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, nixf.  of  Scotlaiiil,  ch.  26  (f.  3). 

OTTIMATI,  The.  See  Florence:  A.  D. 
1498-1500. 

OTTO.     See  Otiio. 

OTTOCAR,  OR  OTOKAR,  King  of 
Bohemia,  A.  I).  1253-1278. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  See  Turks  (Otto- 
mans):  A.  1).   1240-1326,  and  after. 

OTTOMAN  GOVERNMENT.  See  Sub- 
lime Porte. 

OTUMBA,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico:  A.  D. 
1520-1.521. 

OTZAKOF :  Storming,  capture,  and  mas- 
sacre of  inhabitants  by  the  Russians  (1788). 
See  Turks:  A.  D.  1776-1792. 

OUAR  KHOUNI,  The.     See  Av.\ks. 


OUDE,  OR  OUDH.— "Before  the  British 
settler  hail  established  himself  on  the  peninsula 
of  India.  Oude  was  a  province  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire. When  that  empire  was  distracted  and 
weakened  by  the  Invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  [see 
India:  A.  D.  1662-1748],  the  treachery  of  the  ser- 
vant was  turned  against  the  master,  and  little  by 
little  the  Governor  began  to  govern  for  himself. 
But  holding  only  an  official,  though  an  heredi- 
tary title,  he  still  acknowledged  his  vassalage; 
and  long  after  the  Great  Jlogul  had  shrivelled 
into  a  pensioner  and  pageant,  the  Newab-Wuzeer 
of  Oude  was  nominally  his  minister.  Of  the 
earliest  history  of  British  connexion  with  the 
Court  of  the  Wuzeer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
in  detail.  There  is  nothing  less  creditable  in  the 
annals  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British 
power  in  the  East.  The  Newab  had  territory; 
the  Newab  had  subjects;  the  Newab  had  neigh- 
bours; more  than  all,  the  Newab  had  money. 
But  although  he  possessed  in  abundance  the  raw 
material  of  soldiers,  lie  had  not  been  able  to  or- 
ganise an  army  sufficient  for  all  the  external  and 
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internal  requirements  of  tlic  State,  and  so  lie  was 
fiiin  to  avail  liiniself  of  the  superior  military 
sivill  anil  iliseipline  of  tlie  white  men,  anil  to  liire 
Hrilish  battalions  to  ilo  his  work.  ...  In  truth 
it  was  a  vieioiis  system,  one  that  ean  hardly  be 
loo  severely  eondenuieil.  Hy  it  we  established  a 
Double  Governmiiil  of  the  worst  kind.  The 
Poliiii-al  and  .Miliiary  goviTMinint  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  ;  the  iiilirnal  administra- 
tion of  tlieOiide  ten'ilories  still  restud  with  the 
XewabWuzeer.  In  oilier  wonls.  hedired  in  and 
protected  bv  the  British  battalions,  a  bad  race  of 
Eastern  Princes  were  sullercd  to  do,  or  not  to 
do,  what  they  liked.  .  .  .  Every  new  year  saw 
tlie  uuhappycoiintry  lapsing  into  worse  disorder, 
with  less  disposilion.  as  time  advanced,  on  the 
part  of  the  local  Government  to  remedy  the 
evils  beneath  which  it  was  groaning.  Advice, 
protestation,  remonstrance  were  in  vain.  Lord 
Cornwallis  advised,  protested,  remonstrated:  Sir 
.John  Shore  advised,  protested,  remonstrated.  At 
last  a  statesman  of  a  very  dilTcrcnt  tcmiier  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  Lord  Welleslcy  was  a 
despot  iu  every  pidse  of  his  heart.  Hut  he  was 
a  despot  of  the  right  kind  ;  for  lie  was  a  man  of 
consummate  vigour  and  ability,  and  he  seldom 
made  a  mistake.  The  condition  of  Ouile  soon  at- 
tracted his  attention;  not  because  its  government 
was  bad  and  its  people  were  wretched,  but  be- 
cause that  country  might  cither  be  a  bulwark  of 
safety  to  our  own  domiinons,  or  a  sea  of  danger 
wliicli  might  overflow  and  destroy  us.  ...  It 
was  soimil  policy  to  render  Oude  powerful  for 
good  and  ]iowerles3  for  evil.  To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tliis  it  was  necessary  that  large  bodies  of 
ill-disciplined  and  irregtdarly  paid  native  troops 
in  the  service  of  the  Newab-W'uzccr  —  lawless 
bands  that  had  been  a  terror  alike  to  him  and  to 
his  people  —  should  bo  forthwith  disbanded,  and 
that  British  troops  shouM  oeeui)y  their  place. 
.  .  .  The  additional  burden  to  be  imposed  upon 
Oude  was  little  less  tiian  half  a  million  of  money, 
and  the  unforlimatc  W'uzeer.  whose  resources 
hall  been  strained  to  the  utmost  to  pay  the  pre- 
vious subsidy,  declared  his  inability  to  meet  any 
further  demands  on  his  treasury.  This  was  what 
Lord  Welleslcy  expected  —  nay,  more,  it  was 
what  he  wanted.  If  the  Wuzeer  could  not  pay 
in  money,  he  could  pay  in  money's  worth.  He 
had  rich  lands  Ih.it  might  be  ceded  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Comjiany  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
subsidy.  So  the  Governor-General  prepared  a 
treaty  ceding  the  reipdred  ]u-ovinces.  and  with  a 
formidable  array  of  British  troops  at  his  call, 
dragooned  the  Wu/.ecr  into  sullen  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  English  Sultan.  The  new  treaty 
was  signed ;  and  districts  then  yielding  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money,  and  now  nearly  ilouble  that 
amount  of  annual  revenue,  passed  iiniler  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  British  Government.  Now, 
this  treaty — the  last  ever  ratilicd  between  the 
two  Governments — bound  the  Ncwab-Wuzcer 
to  'establish  in  his  reserved  dominions  such  a 
system  of  administration,  to  be  carried  on  by  his 
own  ollicers,  as  should  be  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  subjects,  and  be  calculated  to  secure 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants,' and 
he  undertook  at  the  same  time  'always  to  advise 
with  and  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  "counsels  of 
the  olhcers  of  the  East  India  Company.'  But 
the  English  ruler  knew  well  that  there  \vas  small 
hope  of  these  conditions  being  fullillcd.  . 
Whilst  the  counsels  of  our  British  ollicers  did 


nothing  for  the  people,  the  bayonets  of  our  Brit- 
ish soldiers  restrained  them  from  doing  anything 
for  themselves.  Thus  matters  grew  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  from  worse  to  worst.  Gne  Goveiiior- 
General  followed  another;  one  Resident  followed 
another;  one  Wiizeer  followed  anotbir:  but  still 
the  great  tide  of  evil  increased  in  volume,  in 
darkness,  and  in  depth.  But,  although  the 
Newab-Wuzeers  of  Oude  were,  doubtless,  bad 
rulers  and  bad  men,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  were  good  allies.  .  .  .  They  supplied  our 
armies,  in  time  of  war,  with  grain;  they  supplied 
us  with  carriage-cattle;  better  still,  they  supplied 
us  with  cash.  There  w.-is  money  in  the  Treasury 
of  LucknOw,  when  there  was  none  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  Calcutta;  and  the  time  came  when  the 
Wuzecr's  cash  w;is  needed  by  the  British  ruler. 
Engaged  in  an  extensive  and  costly  war.  Lord 
Hastings  wanted  more  millions  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of'  his  great  entei-prises.  They  were  forth- 
coming at  the  right  time;  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment were  not  unwilling  in  exchange  to 
bestow  both  titles  and  territories  on  the  Wuzeer. 
The  times  were  jiropitious.  The  successful  close 
of  the  Xepaul  war  placed  at  our  disposal  an  un- 
healthy and  impracticable  tract  of  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hills.  This  '  terai  '  ceded  to  us 
by  the  Nejiaulese  was  sold  for  a  million  of  money 
to  the  Wuzcer,  to  whose  domains  it  was  contigu- 
ous, and  he  himself  expanded  and  bloomed  into 
a  King  under  the  fostering  sun  of  British  favour 
and  alTcction." — J.  W.  Kaye.  Ilixt.  of  (he  Sejwy 
War  in  Iiidid,  ch.  3  (r.  1).  — "  By  Lord  Wcllesley's 
treaty  with  the  then  Xawab-Vizicr  of  Oude.  that 
jirince  had  agreed  to  introduce  into  his  then  re- 
maining territories,  such  a  system  of  ailministra- 
tion  as  should  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
his  subjects,  and  to  the  security  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants;  and  always  to  ad- 
vise with,  and  act  in  conformity  to  the  counsel 
of,  the  officers  of  the  Company's  Government. 
Advantage  had  been  taken  of  this  clause,  from 
tiiue  to  time,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Oude 
princes  on  their  misgovernment.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  charges  to  this  effect  were  in  great 
measure  correct.  The  house  of  Oude  has  never 
been  remarkable  for  peculiar  beneticence  as  gov- 
ernors. A  work  lately  published,  the  '  Private 
Life  of  an  Eastern  King,'  affords,  I  suppose,  a 
true  picture  of  what  they  may  have  been  as  men. 
Still,  the  charges  against  them  came,  for  the 
most  part,  from  interested  lips.  .  .  .  Certain  it 
is  that  .-ill  disinterested  English  oliservers  — 
Bishop  Heber,  for  instance  —  entering  Oude 
fresh  from  Calcutta,  and  with  their  cars  full  of 
the  current  English  talk  about  its  miseries,  were 
surprised  to  tind  a  well-cultivated  country,  a 
manly  and  independent  people.  .  .  .  Under  Lord 
Dalhousie's  rule,  however,  and  after  the  proc- 
lamation of  his  annexation  policy,  complaints  of 
Oude  misgovernment  became  —  at  Calcutta  — 
louder  aiul  louder.  Within  Oude  itself,  these 
complaints  were  met,  and  in  part  justified,  by  a 
rising  Moslem  fanaticism.  Towards  the  middle 
of  1855,  a  sanguinary  affray  took  place  at  Luck- 
now  "  between  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  "in 
which  the  King  took  part  with  his  co-religionists, 
against  the  advice  of  Colonel  Outram,  the  then 
Resident.  Already  British  troops  near  Lucknow 
were  held  in  readiness  to  act ;  already  the  news- 
papers were  openly  speculating  on  immediate 
annexation.  ...  At  Fyzabad.  new  disturbances 
broke  out  between  Hindoos  and  iloslems.     The 
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former  were  victorious.  A  Moolavee,  or  doctor, 
of  liigh  repute,  named  Ameer  Alee,  proclaimed 
the  holy  war.  Troops  were  ordered  against  him. 
.  .  .  The  talk  of  annexation  grew  riper  and 
riper.  The  Indian  Goverument  assembled  16.000 
men  at  Cawnpore.  For  montlis  the  Indian  papers 
had  been  computing  what  revenue  Oude  j'ielded 
to  its  native  prince  —  wliat  revenue  it  might 
yield  under  the  Company's  management.  Lord 
Dalhousie's  successor.  Lord  Canning,  was  already 
at  Bombay.  But  the  former  seems  to  have  been 
an.xious  to  secure  for  himself  the  glory  of  this 
stt-p.  The  plea  —  the  sole  plea  —  for  annexation, 
was  maltreatment  of  their  people  by  the  Kings 
of  Outlc.  .  .  .  The  King  liad  been  warned  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  by  Lord  Hardinge.  He 
had  declined  to  sign  a  new  treaty,  vesting  the 
government  of  his  country  exclusively  in  the 
East  India  Company.  Me  was  now  to  be  de- 
posed ;  and  all  who  withheld  obedience  to  the 
Governor-General's  mandate  were  to  bo  rebels 
(7th  February,  18.56).  The  King  followed  the 
example  of  Pertaub  Shean  of  Sattara  —  witlidre w 
his  guns,  disarmed  his  troops,  shut  up  his  palace. 
Thus  we  entered  into  possession  of  34,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  with  3,000.000  to  4,000,000  in- 
habitants, yielding  £1,000,000  of  revenue.  But 
it  was  expected  by  officials  that  it  could  be  made 
to  yield  £1,500,000  of  surplus.  Can  you  won- 
der that  it  was  annexed?" — J.  >I.  Ludlow, 
Britinh  India,  pt.  2,  lect.  1.5  (i\  2). 

Also  in:  E.  Arnold,  Tlie  M/irgniK  of  Dnl- 
hoiisie's  Administration  of  British  India,  ch.  23 
(d.  2).— SirW.  W.  Hunter,  The  Marque)<s  of  Dal- 
hiiiisie,  ch.  8. —  W.  M.  Torrens,  Empire  in  Asia: 
lliiir'  ire  came  by  it.  ch.  26. 

A.  D.  1763-1765. — English  war  with  the 
Nawab.     See  India  :  A.  D.  1757-1772. 

OUDE,  The  Begums  of,  and  Warren  Has- 
tings.    See  India:  A.  D.  1773-1785. 

OUDENARDE  :  A.  D.  1582.— Siege  and 
capture  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Netiiehi.ands: 
A.  1).  1.5^1-1.584. 

A.  D.  1659, — Taken  by  the  French  and  re- 
stored to  Spain.  See  Fkance;  A.  D.  1659- 
1661. 

A.  D.  1667. — Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Netherlands  (The  Spanish  PR0\^NCES):  A.  D. 
1667. 

A.  D.  1668. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  I).  166S. 

A.  D.  1679. —  Restored  to  Spain.  See  Nime- 
GUEN.  The  Peaie  op. 

A.  D.  1706. — Surrendered  to  Marlborough 
and  the  Allies.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1706- 
1707. 

A.  D.  1708.  —  Marlborough's  victory.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  1).  170H-1709. 

A.  D.  1745-1748. — Taken  by  the  French, 
and  restored.  See  Netherlands  (Austrian 
Provinces):  A.  D.  1745;  and  Aix-la-Chapelle: 
The  Congress. 


OUDH.     See  Oude. 

OUIARS,     OR     OUIGOURS,    The.      See 

AVAIIS, 

OUMAS,  OR  HUMAS,  The.     See  A.meri- 

CAN  AliORKilNES:    MusKOdEAN  FAMILY. 

OUR  LADY  OF  MONTESA,  The  Order 
of. — Tliis  was  an  order  of  knighthood  founded 
by  King  Jayme  II.,  of  Aragon,  in  1317.— S.  A. 


Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  v.  4,  p. 
238  {Am.  ed.). 

OURIQUE,  Battle  of  (1139).  See  Portu- 
gal:  a.  D.  109.5-132.5. 

OVATION,  The  Roman.     See  Tkr  .viph. 

OVIEDO,  Origin  of  the  kingdom  of.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  713-737. 

OVILIA.     See  Campus  Martius. 

OXENSTIERN,  Axel:  His  leadership  in 
Germany.     See  Germany:  A.  1).  1632-1634. 

OXFORD,  The  Headquarters  of  King 
Charles  See  England:  A.  D.  1642  (Octobeu 
— December). 

OXFORD,  Provisions  of. — A  .system  or  con- 
stitution of  goverument  secured  in  1258  by  the 
Engli.sh  barons,  under  the  lead  of  Earl  Simon  de 
Montfort.  The  king.  Henry  III.,  "was  again 
and  again  forced  to  swear  to  it,  and  to  proclaim 
it  throughout  the  country.  Tlie  special  griev- 
ances of  the  barons  were  met  by  a  set  of  ordi- 
nances called  the  Pi'ovisions  of  Westminster, 
which  were  produced  after  some  trouble  in  Oc- 
tober 1259."— W.  Stubbs,  The  Early  Plantage- 
nets.  p.  190. —  The  new  constitution  was  nomi- 
nall}'  in  force  for  nearly  six  years,  repeatedly 
violated  and  repeatedly  sworn  to  afresh  by  the 
king,  civil  \v;ir  being  constantly  imminent.  At 
length  both  sides  agreed  to  submit  the  question 
of  maintaining  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  to  the 
arbitration  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  his  de- 
cision, called  the  Mise  of  Amiens,  annulled  them 
completely.  De  Montfort's  party  thereupon 
repudiated  the  award  and  the  civil  war  called 
the  "Barons'  War"  ensued. — C.  H.  Pearson, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  v.  2, 
ch.  8.  ■ 

Alsoin:  W.  Stubbs,  Select  Charter.i,  jit.  6. — • 
See  England:  A.  D.  1216-1274, 

OXFORD,  OR  TRACTARIAN  MOVE- 
MENT, The. — "  Never  was  religion  in  Eng- 
land so  uninteresting  as  it  was  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  19th  century.  Never  was  a  time 
when  thought  was  so  active,  criticism  so  keen, 
taste  so  fastidious;  and  which  so  plainly  de- 
manded a  religion  intellectual,  sympathetic,  and 
attractive.  This  want  the  Tractarian,  or  Oxford 
movement,  as  it  is  called,  attempted  to  supply. 
.  .  .  But  the  Tractarians  put  before  themselves 
an  aim  far  higher  than  that.  They  attempted 
nothing  less  than  to  devclope  and  place  on  a  firm 
and  imperishable  basis  what  Laud  and  the  Non- 
Jurors  had  tried  tentatively  to  do;  namely,  to 
vindicate  the  Church  of  England  from  all  com- 
plicity with  foreign  Protestantism,  to  establish 
her  essential  identity  with  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  and  Fathers  through  the  mediaeval 
Church,  and  to  place  her  for  the  lirst  time  since 
the  Reformation  in  lier  true  position  with  regard 
to  the  Churcli  in  the  East  and  the  West.  .  .  . 
Naturally'  the  first  work  undertaken  was  the  ex- 
jilanation  of  doctrine.  The  'Tracts  for  the 
Times,'  mainly  written  by  Dr.  Newman  and  Dr. 
Pusey.  put  before  men  what  the  writers  believed 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  a  boldness  and  iirccision  of  statement 
hitherto  unexampled.  The  divine  Authority  of 
the  Church.  Her  essential  unity  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  effectiveness  of  regeneration  in 
Holy  Baptism.  The  reality  of  the  presence  of 
our  Lord  in  Holy  Communion.  The  sacrificial 
character  of  Holy  Communiim.  The  reality  of 
the  power  to  absolve  sin  committed  by  our  I^ord 
to    the    priesthood.      Such    were   the   doctrines 
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mnintiiinc<l  in  the  Tnictnrian  writings.  .  .  . 
Tliiy  wen-,  of  course,  (liroclly  oppost'd  to  the 
pi.piiliir  Protestiintisni  of  the  diiy.  !i.s  lield  by  the 
Evaunelleal  parlv.  They  were  e(iiially  opi)ose(l 
to  the  l^atitiiilinariaiiisin  of  the  Ikoad  Chiireli 
party,  who  — true  de.seeiidaiits  of  Tillotsoii  and 
IJiiriiet  —  were  tinder  tlie  leadership  of  men  like 
Arnold  and  Stanley,  endeavouring  to  unite  all 
men  against  the  wiekedne.ss  of  tlie  time  on  the 
biusis  of  a  common  Christian  morality  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  State,  unhampered  by  dis- 
tinctive creeds  or  detiniu-  iloctrines,  Xo  two 
methods  could  be  more  opposite. " — II.  O.  Wake- 
num.  Hint,  of  lltti'ji""  '"  f-'"J-.  <"!>■  11.— "The 
two  tasks  .  .  .  which  the  Tractarians  set  them 
s«'lves.  were  to  estj.blish  lirst  that  the  authority 
of  the  primitive  Church  resided  in  the  Church  of 
Kngland.  and  second,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  Church  were  really  identical  with  those 
of  pre-Tridentine  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  Trac- 
Uirians'  secimd  object  is  chietly  recollected  be- 
cause it  prcKluced  the  Tract  which  brought  their 
H'ries  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  [1841].  Tract 
XC.  is  an  elabonite  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
articles  of  the  English  Church  are  not  incon- 
hisleot  with  the  iloctrines  of  mediseval  Christian- 
ity ;  that  they  maybe  subscribed  by  those  who 
aim  at  being  Catholic  in  heart  and  doctrine.  .  .  . 
Few  books  published  in  the  present  century  have 
made  so  great  a  sensation  as  this  famous  Tract. 
.  .  .  Bagot.  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Jlr.  Newman's 
own  dioce.sim.  asked  the  author  to  suppress  it. 
The  request  placed  the  author  in  a  singular 
dilemma.  The  double  object  which  he  had  set 
himself  to  accomplish  became  at  once  impossible. 
He  had  laboured  to  prove  that  authority  resideil 
in  the  English  Church,  and  authority,  in  the  pcr- 
.■•on  of  his  own  diocesan,  otjjected  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  articles.  For  the  moment  Mr. 
Newman  resolved  on  a  compromise,  lie  did  not 
withdraw  Tract  XC. ,  but  he  discontinued  the 
scries.  .  .  .  The  discoatinuance  of  the   Tracts, 


however,  did  not  alter  the  position  of  authority. 
The  bishops,  one  after  another,  'began  to  charge 
against'  the  author.  Authority,  tlie  authority 
which  Mr.  Newman  liad  lalioiired  to  establish, 
was  sliaking  off  the  dust  of  its  feet  against  him. 
The  attacks  of  the  bishops  made  Jlr.  Newman's 
continuance  in  the  Church  of  England  difficult. 
But,  long  before  the  attack  was  niaiie,  he  had  re- 
garded ills  own  position  witli  di.s.satisfaction." 
It  became  intolerable  to  him  when,  in  1841,  a 
Protestant  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  appointed, 
who  exercised  autliorily  overbotli  Lutherans  and 
Anglicans.  "A  communion  with  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  even  Monophysites  seemed  to  him 
an  abominable  thing,  which  tended  to  separate 
the  English  Churcli  further  and  further  from 
Home.  .  .  .  From  the  liour  that  the  see  was  es- 
tablished, his  own  lot  was  practically  decided. 
For  a  few  years  longer  he  remained  in  the  fold 
in  which  he  had  been  reared,  but  lie  felt  like  a 
dying  man.  lie  gradually  witlidrew  from  his 
pastoral  duties,  and  tinally  [in  184.j]  enteretl  into 
communion  with  Home.  ...  A  great  movement 
never  perishes  for  want  of  a  leader.  After  the 
secession  of  Mr.  Newman,  the  control  of  the 
movement  fell  into  the  liands  of  Dr.  Pusey." 
— S.  Walpole,  Ui»t.  of  Eng.  from  1815,  ch.  21 
(»■  4). 

Also  ix:  J.  H.  Newman,  Ilist.  of  my  ReUfjioiis 
Opi>(ini(.i  {Apnlonid  pro  Vita  Smi). — The  same, 
lAtten  and  Cor):  to  184.5. — II.  W.  Cliurch,  Tlie 
Oxford  Movement. — W.  Palmer,  Nurrative  of 
Events  Connected  with  the  Tracts  for  tlie  Times. — 
T.  Mozley,  Reminiscences. — Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge, 
Life  of  ,/oh  n  Keble. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY.   See  Education,  " 
.Mkdi.ev.vi.;  Eniil.vni),  and  after. 

OXGANG.     See  BovATE. 

OXUS,  The. ^Now  called  tlieAmoo,  or.Jihon 
Kiver.  in  Russian  Central  Asia. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER,  Courts  of.  See 
Law,  Cki.minal:  A,  D.  1285. 


P. 


See  American  Abo- 
See  .\MKitirAN  Abo- 

Its  Discovery  and  its 


PACAGUARA,  The. 
ni(ii.M.>:  .\niii.sians. 

PACAMORA,   The. 
KliilNKs:   Anuesia.ns. 

PACHA.     See  Bev. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN 
Name. — Tlie  lirsi  Kiiropeaii  to  rcadi  ilie  shore: 
of  the  I'acitic  <)<eaii  was  Va.sco  Nunez  de  Balboa, 
who  .saw  it,  from  'a  peak  in  Darien  "  on  the  2.5th 
of  September,  ViVi  (see  Amehra:  A.  I).  1513- 
1517).  ••  It  was  not  for  some  years  after  this  dis- 
covery that  the  name  Pacitic  was  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  ocean;  and  for  a  long  time  after  parts 
only  of  it  were  so  termed,  this  part  of  it  retained 
the  original  name  of  South  Sea,  so  called  because 
it  lay  to  the  south  of  its  discoverer.  The  letter- 
ing of  the  early  maps  is  here  siirniticant.  All 
along  fnmi  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  ITtli 
century,  the  larger  part  of  the  Pacitic  was  labeled 
•Occauus  Indicus  Orienlalis,'  or  'Mar  del  Sur,' 
the  Atlantic,  opposite  the  Isthmus,  being  called 
•  Mar  del  Norte. '  Sometimes  the  reporters  called 
the  South  Sea  •  La  Otra  Mar,'  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Mare  Oceanus'  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  or 
the  Oceanus  Occidcntalis '  of  Ptolemy,  as  the 
Atlantic  was  then  called.  Indeed,  the  Atlantic 
was  not  generally  known  by  that  name  for  some 


time  yet.  Schiiner,  in  1.520,  terms  it,  as  does 
Ptolemy  in  1513,  'Oceanus  Occidcntalis ';  Gry- 
ntcus,  in  1532,  '  Oceanus  Magnus ';  Apianus,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Cosmography  of  1575,  although 
thought  to  have  been  drawn  in  1.520,  'Mar  Atli- 
cum.'  Robert  Thome.  1.527,  in  Hakluyt's  Voy., 
writes  '  Oceanus  Occiden.';  Bordone,  l.i'28,  'Mare 
(.)ccidentale ' ;  Ptolemy,  1530,  '  Occean  Occidcnta- 
lis'; Kamusio,  1.565,  Viaggi,  iii.  455,  off  Cen- 
tral America,  'Mar  del  Nort,' and  in  the  great 
ocean,  both  north  and  south,  'Mar  Ociano'; 
Mercator,  1.5G9,  north  of  the  tropic  of  cancer, 
'  Oceanius  Atlanticvs ';  Hondiiis,  1.595,  '  Mar  del 
Nort';  West-Indische  Spieghel,  1624,  'Mar  del 
Nort  • ;  De  Laet,  1633,  '  Mar  del  Norte  ' ;  Jacob 
Colon,  1663,  'Mar  del  Nort';  Ogilbv,  1671, 
'Oceanus  Atlanticum," 
'  Oceanus  ^Etliiopicus  ' ; 
North  or  Atlantick  Sea.' 
of    1518,    Munich   Atlas, 

which  I  have  seen  a  name  applied  to  the  Pacific; 
and  there  it  is  given  .  .  .  as  '  Mar  visto  pelos 
Castelhanos,'  Sea  seen  by  the  Spaniards.  .  .  . 
On  the  globe  of  Johann  SchOner,  1,5'20,  the  two 
continents  of  America  are  represented  with  a 
strait  dividing  them  at  the  Isthmus.  The  great 
island  of  Zipangri,  or  Japan,  lies  about  midway 
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■  Mar  del  Norte, '  and 
Dampier,  1699,  '  the 
The  Portuguese  map 
iv. ,  is   the  first   upon 


PACIFIC  OCEAN. 


PALEOLITHIC  PERIOD. 


between  North  America  and  Asia.  North  of  this 
island  .  .  .  are  the  words  '  OrieutaHs  Oceanus,' 
and  to  tlie  same  ocean  south  of  the  equator  tlie 
words'  Oceanus  Orientalis  ludicus  '  are  applied. 
Diego  Homem,  1.5.58,  marks  out  upon  his  map  a 
large  body  of  water  to  the  north-west  of  '  Terra 
de  Florida,'  and  west  of  Canada,  and  labels  it 
'Mare  leparaiuantium.' .  .  .  Colon  and  Ribero 
call  the  South  Sea  'Mar  del  Svr.'  In  Hakluyt's 
Yoj".  we  tind  that  Robert  Thorne,  in  1.5'27,  wrote 
'Mare  Australe. '  Ptolemy,  in  1.530,  places  near 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  '  Jlare  pacificum.'  Ra- 
musio,  1565,  Viaggi,  iii.  455,  off  Central  Amer- 
ica, places  '  Mar  del  .Sur,'  and  off  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  '  !Mar  Oceano. '  Jlercator  places  in  his 
atlas  of  1569  plainly,  near  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, 'El  Mar  Pacitico,' and  in  the  great  sea  off 
Central  America  '  Mar  del  Zur. '  On  the  map  of 
llondius,  about  1595,  in  Drake's  'World  Encom- 
passed.' the  general  term  '  JIare  Pacific vm  '  is 
applied  to  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  the  worils  being  in 
large  letters  extending  across  the  ocean  opposite 
Central  America,  while  under  it  in  smaller  letters 
is  '  ^lar  del  Sur.'  This  clearly  restricts  the  name 
South  Sea  to  a  narrow  locality,  even  at  this  date. 
In  llondius' Jlap,  '  Purchas,  His  Pilgrimes,' iv. 
857.  the  south  Pacific  is  called  '  Mare  Pacificum,' 
and  the  central  Pacific  '  Mar  del  Sur.'" — H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Hist,  of  t/ie  7'iicijic  States,  v.  1,  ;);;.  373- 
374.  fwit-i,„te. 

PACTA  CONVENTA,  The  Polish.  See 
Pol.\nd:  A.  D.  1573. 

PACTOLUS,  Battle  of  the  (B.  C.  395).  See 
Gueece:  B.  C.  399-387. 

PADISCHAH.     See  Bet  ;  also  Cral. 

PADUA:  Origin.  See  Veneti  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

A.  D.  452. — Destruction  by  the  Huns.  See 
Huns:  A.  D.  452;  also  "Venice:  A.  1).  45'2. 

ii-i2th  Centuries. — Rise  and  acquisition  of 
Republican  independence.  See  Italy:  A.  I). 
lU.56-115'2. 

A.  D.  1237-1256. — The  tyranny  of  Eccelino 
di  Romano. — The  Crusade  against  him. — Cap- 
ture and  pillage  of  the  city  by  its  deliverers. 
See  Verona:  A.  D.  1'236-1259. 

A.  D.  1328-1338.  —  Submission  to  Can' 
Grande  della  Scala. — Recovery  from  his  suc- 
cessor.— The  founding  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Carrara  family.  See  Vekon.v:  A.  D.  1260- 
1338. 

A.  D.  1388.  — Yielded  to  the  Visconti  of 
Milan.     See  Milan:  A.  D.  1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1402. —  Struggle  of  Francesco  Car- 
rara -with  Visconti  of  Milan.  See  Milan: 
A.  I).  1277-1447;  and  Florence:  A.  D.  1390- 
1406. 

A.  D.  1405. — Added  to  the  dominion  of 
Venice.     See  Italy;   A.  D.  140-2-1400. 

A.  D.  1509-1513. — In  the  War  of  the  League 
of  Carabrai. — Siege  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1510-1513. 


PADUCAH :     Repulse    of     Forrest.      See 

United   States  of  A.m.:   A.   I).   1864   (April: 
Tennessee). 

PADUS,  The.— The  name  by  which  the  river 
Po  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Dividing  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  as  the  river  did,  into  two  parts,  they 
called  the  northern  part  Transpadane  and  the 
southern  part  Cispadaue  Gaul. 


P.1EANS. —  "The  pa>ans  [among  tlie  ancient 
Greeks]  were  songs  of  which  the  tune  and  words 
expressed  courage  and  confidence.  'All  sounds 
of  lamentation,'.  .  .  says  Callimachus,  'cease 
when  the  le  Ptean,  le  P;ean,  is  heard.'.  .  . 
Paeans  were  sung,  not  only  when  there  was  a 
hope  of  being  alile,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  to 
overcome  a  great  and  inunineut  danger,  but  when 
the  danger  was  happily  past;  they  were  songs  of 
hope  and  confidence  as  well  as  of  thanksgiving 
for  victory  and  safety." — K.  O.  JItillcr,  Hist,  of 
tJie  lAtrntturi-  nf  Ancient  Greece,  r.  1,  /;.  27. 

P.1EONIANS,  The.— "The  Psonians.  a  nu- 
merous and  much-divided  race,  seemingly  neither 
Thraciau  nor  Macedonian  nor  Illyrian.  "but  pro- 
fessing to  be  descended  from  the  Teukri  of  Troj', 
.  .  .  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Strymon,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Skomius,  in  which 
that  river  rises,  down  to  the  lake  near  its  mouth. 
.  .  .  The  Pa^onians,  in  their  northwestern  tribes, 
thus  bordered  upon  the  JIacedonian  Pelagonia, 
I  — in  their  northern  tribes  upon  the  Illyrian 
Dardani  and  Autariata?,  —  in  the  eastern,  south- 
ern and  south-eastern  tribes,  upon  the  Thracians 
and  Pierians. " — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
eh.  25. — Darius,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  have 
causeil  a  great  part  of  the  Paeonians  to  be  trans- 
ported to  a  district  in  Phrygia,  but  they  escaped 
and  returned  home. 

PAGANISM:  Suppressed  in  the  Roman 
Empire.     See  Home:  A.  1).   391-39.5. 

PAGE.     See  Ciiivai.uy. 

PAGUS.     See  Gens.  Roman  ;  also.  Hundred. 

PAIDONOMUS,  The.  — The  title  of  an 
otficer  wlio  was  charged  with  tlje  general  direc- 
tion of  the  education  and  discipline  of  the  young 
in  ancient  Sparta.  —  G.  Schomann,  Antiq.  of 
Greece  :   Tlie  State,  pt.  3.  cJi.  1. 

PAINE,  Thomas,  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution. See  United  St.^tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776 
(.January- — June)  King  George's  War  Meas- 
ures. 

PAINTED  CHAMBER.  See  Westmin- 
ster Palace. 

PAINTSVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1862  (January — Febru- 
.\ry:  Kknticky — Tennessee). 

PAIONIANS,  The.     See  Albanians. 

PAIRS,  Legislative.     See  Whips,  Party. 

PAITA:  a.  D.  1740.— Destroyed  by  Com- 
modore Anson.  See  England:  A.  I>.  1739- 
1741. 

PAITA,  The.     See  Caste  System  of  Indi.v 

PALACE,  Origin  of  the  name. — The  house 
of  the  first  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Augustus, 
was  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  nobility  for  their  residence  from 
the  earliest  age  of  the  republic.  The  residence 
of  Augustus  was  a  quite  ordinary  mansion  until 
A.  V.C.  748  (B.  C.  6)  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
tire.  It  was  then  rebuilt  on  a  grander  scale,  the 
people  contributing,  in  small  individual  sums  — 
a  kind  of  popular  testimonial  —  to  the  cost.  Au- 
gustus affected  to  consider  it  public  property, 
and  gave  up  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  recreation 
of  the  citizens,  liis  successors  added  to  it.  and 
liuilt  more  and  more  edifices  connected  with  it; 
so  that,  naturally,  it  appropriated  to  itself  the 
name  of  the  hill  and  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Palatium,  or  Palace.— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the 
Romans,  ch.  40. 

PALAEOLITHIC  PERIOD.  See  Stone 
Age. 
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PAL.«OLOGI. 


PALATINE. 


PALiEOLOGI,  The.— The  family  which  oc- 
ciipitil  Ihc  (iri'tk  imixriiil  throuo,  iit  Xinua  ami 

nt  C'uiislantiiiiip'''.  f'"'"  ■-'''*•  "'""  ■^'''''''.'^■' 
I'ala(>l<ii,Mis  s<i/.i'il  the  erowii,  imtil  llie  Empire 
was  i'.\tiiiKiii!>hcil  liv  the  Turks  in  14"):!.— E.  Gib- 
bon, Ihdiiw  and  Fall  <■/  l/'t'  Roman  Empire,  ch. 
62  ((ItitKiloijiriil  tnhtt). 

Also  IN:  Sir  J.  E.  Tennaiit,  Ilut.  of  Modern 
Or 

PALiCOPOLIS,  OR  PALiEPOLIS.     See 

TsKVI'Kl  IS 

PAL/ESTRA,  The.    See  Gymnasi.^,  Gueek. 
PALAIS  ROYAL,  The.    See  Fuance:  A.  D. 

i(ii'-'-uu;i. 

PALATINATE  OF  THE  RHINE.— PAL- 
ATINE ELECTORATE. -Tlir  I'nlatiiie  EUc- 
Itirale  or  Palatinate  (Pfalz  in  German),  arose  in 
the  breakinfr  up  of  the  old  Duchy  of  Franeonia. 
Sec  FiiA.Ni'oxiA ;  also  Pai.ati.nk  Counts,  and 
Gkuma.ny:  a.  I).  Ui.-i-UV-'. 

A.  D.  1214. — Acquisition  by  the  Wittels- 
bach  or  Bavarian  House. —  The  House  of  Wit- 
IcNliach  lor  Wissclbaclil.  which  acquired  the 
Duchy  of  IJiivaria  in  1180,  came  also  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Palatinate  of  the  IJhine  in  1214  (see 
Bavauia:  a.  1).  11^0-13o(J).  In  the  ne.\t  cen- 
tury the  two  possessions  were  divided.  "Ru- 
dolph, the  elder  brother  of  Louis  III,  [the 
emperor,  known  as  Louis  the  Bavarian]  iidierilc<l 
the  County  Palatine,  and  formed  a  distinct,  line 
from  that  of  Bavaria  for  many  jrenerations. 
The  electoral  dignit}-  was  attached  to  the  Pala- 
tine branch." — Sir  A.  Ilalliday,  Annals  vf.thc 
Jloiige  iif  Hanorer,  r.  1,  p.  424. 

A.  D.  1518-1572.— The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion.—Ascendancy  of  Calvinism. —  'The  Klcc 
tors  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  iiiiirht  l)c  justly  re- 
garded, during  the  whole  course  of  the  IGth 
century,  as  more  powerfid  princes  than  those  of 
Brandenburg.  The  lower  Palatine,  of  which 
llcidellierg  was  then  the  capital,  formed  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  situate  on  the  bardis 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Jseckar,  in  11  fertile,  beau- 
tiful, and  commercial  part  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
The  upper  Palatinate,  a  detached  and  "<listant 
province  situated  between  Bohemia,  Franeonia. 
and  Bavaria,  which  conslilutcd  a  part  of  the 
Electoral  dominions,  added  greatly  to  their  po- 
litical weight,  as  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 
.  .  .  I'niler  Limis  V.,  Luther  began  to  dissein- 
inate  his  doctrines  at  Heidelberg,  which  were 
eagerly  and  generally  imbibed:  the  moderate 
character  of  the  Elector,  by  a  felicity  rare  in  that 
age,  permitting  the  utmo.st  freedom  of  religious 
opinion,  though  he  continued,  himself,  to  profess 
the  Catholic  faith.  His  successors,  who  with- 
drew from  the  Romish  see,  openly  declared  their 
adherence  to  Lutheranism;  but,  on  the  accession 
of  Frederic  III.,  11  new  ecclesiastical  revolution 
took  place.  He  was  the  lirst  among  the  Protes- 
tant German  primes  who  introduced  and  pro- 
fessed the  reformed  religion  deuominated  Calvin- 
ism. As  the  toleration  accorded  by  the  'Peace 
of  religion'  to  tho,se  who  embraccirthe  'Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,' did  not  in  a  strict  and  leiral 
sense  e.\tend  to  or  include  the  followers  of  dil- 
vin.  Frederic  might  have  been  proscribed  and 
put  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire:  nor  did  he  owe 
his  escape  .so  much  to  the  lenitv  or  friendship  of 
the  Lutherans,  as  to  the  milcl  generosity  of 
Jla.\imilian  II.,  who  then  tilled  the  Imperial 
tlirouc,  and  who  was  an  enemy  to  every  species 


of  persecution.  Frederic  III.,  animated  with 
zeal  for  the  sujiport  of  the  Protestant  cause,  took 
an  active  i>;irt  in  tlic  wars  which  desolated  the 
kingdom  of  France  under  Clnirles  IX.  :  protected 
all  the  French  exiles  who  lied  to  his  court  or 
dominions;  and  twice  scut  succours,  under  the 
command  of  his  son  John  Casimir,  to  Louis, 
Prince  of  Conde,  then  in  arms,  at  the  head  of 
the  IIuL'onots."— Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  ///.vC.  -/ 
/•'/■-//(-■6','"1.-)T4-1010.  i'.  2,  pp.  1G:5~-I(i.",. 

A.  D.  1608.— The  Electoral  the  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Union.  See  Geumany;  A.  I).  1608 
-UilS, 

A.  D.  1619-1620. — Acceptance  of  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  by  the  Elector.  Sec  (Jioumany: 
A.  1).  101S-1G20.  * 

A.  D.  1621-1623. — The  Elector  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire. — Devastation  and  con- 
quest of  his  dominions. — The  electoral  dignity 
transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  See  Giiu 
.many:    a.  I).  I(i21-162;3. 

A.  D.  1631-1632. — Temporary  recovery  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus. — Obstinate  bigotry  of  the 
Elector.     See  Gkumanv:    A.  D.  U):51-1032. 

A.  D.  1632.  —  Death  of  Frederick  V. — Treaty 
with  the  Swedes. — Nominal  restoration  of  the 
young  Elector.  See  Gehmany;  A.  I).  1682- 
1684. 

A.  D.  1648. — Division  in  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia.— Restoration  of  the  Lower  Palatinate 
to  the  old  Electoral  Family. — Annexation  of 
the  Upper  to  Bavaria. — The  recreated  elec- 
torate.    SceGKiiMAXV;    A,  1).  1()48. 

A.  D.  1674. — In  the  Coalition  against  Louis 
XIV. —  Ravaged  by  Turenne.  See  Xi;tiii:ii- 
i.A.NDs  (Holl.\nd);  a.  D.  1672-1674;  and  1674- 
1678. 

A.  D.  1679-1680. — Encroachments  by  France 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Elector.  See  Fuance: 
A.  1).  lOT'.t-lliSd. 

A.  D.  1686.— The  claims  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  See  Gek- 
.maxy:  a.  I).  1686. 

A.  D.  1690. — The  second  devastation  and 
the  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
Fuance:  A.  I).  I(is9-16i((l,  and  altci-. 

A.  D.  1697. — The  Peace  of  Ryswick. — Res- 
titutions by  France.    Sii-FiiAMK:   A.  1).  161)7. 

A.  D.  1705. — The  Upper  Palatinate  restored 
to  the  Elector.     See  Gki!Ma.nv  :  A.  D.  1  7(1.'). 

A.  D.  1709-1710.—  Emigration  of  inhabi- 
tants to  England,  thence  to  Ireland  and 
America.     Sec  Pai.atinks. 

A.  D.  1714.— The  Upper  Palatinate  ceded 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  Sar- 
dinia.    See  Utki;ctit:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — Transferred  in  great  part 
to  Baden.     See  Gehmany:  A.  I).  1801-1803. 

A.  D.  1849  — Revolution  suppressed  by 
Prussian  troops.  See  Gek.many:  A.  D.  1848- 
1850. 


PALATINATES,  American.  See  Mary- 
i.ANii:  A.  I).  1682;  XkwAi.uion:  Maine:  A.  D. 
1630;  Xewfovndi.ani):  .\.  I).  1610-165.J;  North 
Cai'.oi.ina:  .V.  1).  1669-1608. 

PALATINE,  Counts. —  In  Germany,  under 
the  early  emperors,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
dominion  of  Charlemagne,  an  office  came  into 
existence  called  that  of  the  'comes  palatii '— 
Count  Palatine.  This  otlice  was  created  in  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign,  as  a  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  the  local  rulers.     The  Counts 
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PaUitiue  were  appointed  as  tlieir  coadjutors, 
often  with  a  concurrent  and  sometimes  witli  a  sole 
jurisdiction.  Tlieir  "functions  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  tlie  ancient  '  mis.si  dominici.' 
Yet  the  office  was  different.  Under  the  Carlo- 
vingian  emperors  there  had  been  one  dignitary 
with  that  title,  who  received  appeals  from  all 
tlie  secular  tribunals  of  tlie  empire.  The  missi 
dominici  were  more  than  his  mere  colleagues, 
since  the_v  could  convoke  any  cause  pending  be- 
fore the  ordinary  judges  and  take  cognisance  of 
n\ore  serious  cases  even  in  the  first  instance.  As 
the  missi  were  disused,  and  as  the  empire  became 
split  among  the  immediate  descendants  of  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  the  count  palatine  (comes  pahitii) 
was  found  inadcciuate  to  his  numerous  duties; 
and  coadjutors  were  provided  him  for  Saxon)', 
Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  After  the  elevation  of 
Arnulf,  however,  most  of  these  dignities  ceased; 
and  we  read  of  one  count  palatine  only  —  the 
count  or  duke  of  Franconia  or  Hhenish  France. 
Though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  high 
functionary  continued  to  receive  appeals  from 
the  tribunals  of  each  duchy,  he  certainly  could 
not  exercise  over  them  a  sufficient  control ;  nor, 
if  his  autliority  were  undisputed,  could  he  be 
equal  to  his  judicial  duties.  Yet  to  restrain  the 
absolute  jurisdiction  of  his  princely  vassals  was 
no  less  the  interest  of  the  people  than  the  sover- 
eign ;  and  in  this  view  (jtho  I.  restored,  with 
even  increased  powers,  the  provincial  counts 
palatine.  He  gave  them  not  only  the  appellant 
jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  comes  palatii,  but  the 
primary  one  of  the  missi  dominici.  .  .  .  They 
iiad  each  a  castle,  the  wardenship  of  which  was 
intrusted  to  officers  named  burgraves,  dependent 
on  the  count  palatine  of  the  province.  In  the 
sequel,  some  of  these  burgraves  became  princes 
of  the  empire." — 8.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  the 
Germiinic  Enijiiiv.  r.  1,  pji.  120-121. 

PALATINE,  The  Elector.  SeeGEHMAXv: 
A.    D.    1125-llo2;    and    Pal.\tin.\te    of    the 

KlIINK. 

PALATINE,  The  English  Counties.— 
"The  policy  of  the  Norman  kings  stripped  the 
earls  of  their  official  character.  The_y  ceased  to 
have  local  jurisdiction  or  authority.  Their 
dignity  was  of  a  personal  nature,  and  they  must 
be  regarded  rather  as  the  foremost  of  the  barons, 
and  as  their  peers,  than  as  a  distinct  order  in  the 
state.  .  .  .  An  exception  to  the  general  policy  of 
"William  [the  Conqueror]  as  to  earldoms  was  made 
in  those  governments  which,  in  the  next  century, 
were  called  palatine.  These  were  founded  in 
Cheshire,  and  perhaps  in  Shropshire,  against  the 
Welsh,  and  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  both  to 
oppose  the  Scots,  and  to  restrain  the  turbulence 
of  the  northern  people,  who  slew  Walchcr,  the 
first  earl-bishop,  for  his  ill  government.  An 
earl  palatine  had  rojal  jurisdiction  within  his 
earldom.  So  it  was  said  of  Hugh,  earl  of 
Chester,  that  he  held  his  earldom  in  right  of  his 
sword,  as  the  king  held  all  England  in  right  of 
his  crown.  All  tenants-in-chief  held  of  him  ;  he 
hivd  his  own  courts,  took  the  whole  proceeds  of 
jurisdiction,  and  appointed  his  ownsheriff.  The 
statement  that  Bishop  Odo  had  palatine  jurisdic- 
tion in  Kent  may  be  explained  by  the  functions 
which  he  exercised  as  justiciary." — W.  Hunt, 
Koniiiin  Britain,  pp.  118-119. —  "The  earldom  of 
Chester  has  belonged  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
sovereign  since  1396;  the  palatinate  jurisdiction 
of  Durham  was  transferred  to  the  crown  in  1836 


by  act  of  Parliament,  6  Will.  IV,  c.  19."— W. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  <if  Eng. ,  ch.  9,  sect.  98,  foot- 
note {v.  1).  —  See,  also,  P.\latine,  The  Irish 
Counties. 

PALATINE,    The    Hungarian.     See  Hux 
GAKV:  A.  1).  13(11-1-142. 

PALATINE,  The  Irish  Counties. —  "  The 
franchise  of  a  county  jialatine  gave  a  right  of 
exclusive  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction;  so  that 
the  king's  writ  should  not  run,  nor  his  judges 
come  within  it,  though  judgment  in  its  courts 
might  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error  in  the  king's 
bench.  The  lord  might  enfeoff  tenants  to  hold 
by  knights'  service  of'himself ;  he  had  almost  all 
regalian  rights;  the  lands  of  those  attainted  for 
treason  escvheated  to  him ;  he  acted  in  every  thing 
rather  as  one  of  the  great  feudatories  of  France 
or  Germany  than  a  subject  of  the  English  crown. 
Such  had  been  the  carl  of  Chester,  and  only 
Chester,  in  England;  but  in  Ireland  this  danger- 
ous independence  was  permitted  to  Strongbow 
in  Leinster,  to  Lacy  in  Meath,  and  at  a  later 
time  to  the  Butlers  and  Geraldines  in  parts  of 
Munster.  Strongbow 's  vast  inheritance  soon  fell 
to  five  sisters,  who  took  to  their  shares,  with  the 
same  palatine  rights,  the  counties  of  Carlow, 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Kildare,  and  the  di.strict  of 
Leix,  since  called  the  Queen's  County.  In  all 
these  palatinates,  forming  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  English  territories,  the  king's  process 
had  its  course  only  within  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  church." — H.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng., 
ch.  18  (c.  3). 

PALATINE  HILL,  The.  — The  Palatine 
City. — The  Seven  Mounts. —  "  The  town  whicii 
in  the  course  of  centuries  grew  up  as  Home,  in 
its  original  form  embraced  according  to  trust- 
wortliy  testimony  only  the  Palatine,  or  '  square 
Rome  '  (Roma  quadrata),  as  it  was  called  in  later 
times  from  the  irregularly  quadrangular  form 
of  the  Palatine  hill.  The  gates  and  walls  that 
enclosed  this  original  city  remained  visible  down 
to  the  period  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  Many  traces 
indicate  that  this  was  the  centre  and  original  seat 
of  the  urban  settlement.  .  .  .  The  '  festival  of 
the  Seven  Mounts'  ( '  septiraontium'),  again,  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  more  extended  settle- 
ment which  gradually  formed  round  the  Palatine. 
Suburbs  grew  up  one  after  another,  each  pro- 
tected by  its  own  separate  though  weaker  cir- 
cumvallation  and  joined  to  the  original  ring-wall 
of  the  Palatine.  .  .  .  The  '  Seven  Rings' were,  the 
Palatine  itself;  the  cermalus,  the  slope  of  the 
Palatine  in  the  direction  of  the  morass  that  in  tlie 
earliest  times  extended  between  it  and  the  Capito- 
line  (velabrum);  the  Velia,  the  ridge  which  con- 
nected the  Palatine  with  the  Esquiline,  but  in 
subsequent  times  was  almost  wholly  obliterated 
by  the  buildings  of  the  empire;  the  Fagutal,the 
Oppius,  and  the  Cispius,  the  three  summits  of 
the  Esquiline;  lastly,  the  Sucusa,  or  Subura,  a 
fortress  constructed  outside  of  the  earthern  ram- 
part which  protected  the  new  town  on  the  Ca- 
rimie,  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Esquiline 
and  the  Quirinal,  beneath  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 
These  additions,  manifestly  the  results  of  a 
gradual  growth,  clearly  reveal  to  a  certain  extent 
tlie  earliest  history  of  the  Palatine  Rome.  .  .  . 
The  Palatine  city  o'f  the  Seven  Jlounts  may  have 
had  a  history  of  its  own ;  no  other  tradition  of  it 
has  survived  than  simply  that  of  its  having  once 
existed.  But  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  make 
room  for  the  new  growth  of  spring,  although 
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tlicy  fall  unseen  by  human  eyes,  so  has  this  un- 
knclan  city  of  tlic  Seven  Mounts  made  room  for 
111.-  Honie"  of  liistorv."— T.  Jloniiiisiii.  lliM.  r// 
A'.-m,-.  I.k.  I.  ch.  4  ((•".  1).  —See,  also,  Qiikinai.; 
]>iiil  Skvkn   IIll.I.S  OK   KoMK. 

PALATINES:  A.  D.  1709-1710.— Migra- 
tion to  Ireland  and  America.—  ■  The  citizens  of 
l^ciinlon  (ICiiirlaiiili  were  iislonislied  to  learn,  in 
May  anil  .lune,  ITOU.  that  ,'i.(KM)  men,  women  iind 
ehiiilrcMi.  Germans  from  the  Hliine.  were  under 
tents  in  llie  suliurhs.  Hy  October  the  number 
liad  increased  to  13.000,  and  comprised  husband 
Mien,  tradesmen,  school  teachers  and  ministers. 
These  emiirrants  had  deserted  the  Palatinate, 
owin);  to  French  oppression  and  the  persecution 
by  their  prince,  the  elector  .John  William,  of  the 
lfou.se  of  Xewburgh,  who  had  become  a  devoted 
Komanist,  tliouj;h  his  subjects  were  mainly 
Lutherans  atid  Calvinists.  Professor  Henry  A. 
llom<-s.  in  a  paper  trealini;  of  this  cmiffratinn, 
read  before  the  Albany  Institute  in  1S71.  holds 
that  tlie  movement  was  due  not  altogether  to  im- 
beanible  persecutions,  but  largely  to  suggestions 
made  to  the  Palatines  in  their  own  coimtry  by 
agents  of  companies  who  were  an.xious  to  obtain 
s<-ttlers  for  the  Hritish  colonies  in  America,  and 
thus  give  value  to  the  company's  lands.  The 
emigrants  were  certiinly  seized  with  the  idea 
that  by  going  to  I^igland  its  government  would 
transport  them  to  the  provinces  of  New  York, 
the  t'arolinas,  and  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  latter 
province  they  knew  much,  as  many  Germans 
were  already  there.  .  .  .  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  sntTering  among  these  poor  people; 
thousands  of  pounds  were  collected  for  tlieir 
maintenance  from  churches  and  individuals  all 
over  England;  they  were  lodged  in  warehouses, 
empty  dwellings  and  in  barns,  and  the  (Jueen 
hail  a  thou.sand  tents  pitched  for  them  back  of 
tJreenwich,  on  Blackheath.  .  .  .  Notwitb.stand- 
ing  the  great  efforts  made  by  the  English  people. 
very  much  distress  followed  "this  unhappy  liegira. 
.  .  .  Numbers  of  the  younger  men  eulisied  in  the 
British  army  serving  in  Portugal,  and  some  made 
their  own  way  to  Penn.sylvania.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  petitioned  the  Queen  that 
some  of  the  people  might  be  sent  to  him.  and  by 
Kel)ruary.  1710,  3.H(»0  liad  been  located  aeros"s 
the  Irish  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Jlunster,  near 
Limerick.  .  .  .  Professor  H(mics  recites  in  his 
monograph  that  they  'now  number  about  12.000 
si)uls,  and.  under  the  name  of  Palatinates,  con- 
tinue to  impress  a  peculiar  character  upon  the 
whole  district  they  inhabit.'.  .  .  According  to 
■Lultrells  Diary.'  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number  that  reached  England  were  returned  by 
the  Crown  to  Germany.  "  A  Swiss  land  com- 
pany, which  had  bought  10.000  acres  of  land 
from  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  "cove- 
nanted with  the  English  authorities  for  the  trans- 
fer of  about  700  of  these  poor  Heidelberg  refu- 
gees to  the  colony.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
they  had  arrived  with  them  at  a  point  in  North 
Carolina  where  the  rivers  Neusc  and  Trent  join 
Here  th.y  established  a  town,  calling  it  New- 
Berne,  in  honor  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  .  .  It 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  luoperlv  account 
fi>rall  the  13.000  Palatines  who  reaclied'England 
Queen  Anne  sent  some  of  them  to  Virginia  set- 
tling them  above  the  falls  of  the  Rjippahanock  in 
Spottsylvauia  County,  from  whence  thev  spread 
into  several  adjoining  counties,  and  into  North 
Carolina.  .  .  .  After  the    Irish   transportation 


the  largest  number  tliat  was  moved  in  one  body, 
and  probably  the  final  one  under  government 
auspices,  was  the  fleet  load  that  in  the  spring  of 
1710  was  despatched  to  New  York.  ...  A  fleet 
of  ten  ships  set  sail  with  Governor  Hunter  in 
JIarcli,  having  on  board,  as  is  variously  estima- 
ted, between  3,000  and  4,000  German.s.  "  .  .  The 
immigrants  were  encamped  on  Nut.  now  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  for  about  three  months,  when  a 
tract  of  (i.OOO  acres  of  the  Livingston  patent 
was  purchased  for  them,  100  miles  up  the  Hud- 
son, the  locality  now  being  embraced  in  German- 
town,  Columbia  County.  Eight  hundred  acres 
were  also  acquired  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  at  the  present  location  of  Saugerties,  in 
Ulster  County.  To  these  U\o  points  most  of  the 
immigrants  were  removed."  But  dissatisfaction 
with  their  treatment  and  difficulties  concerning 
land  titles  impelled  many  of  these  Germans  to 
move  off,  first  into  Schoharie  County,  and  after- 
wards to  Palatine  Bridge,  iMontgomery  County 
and  German  Flats,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
both  of  which  places  they  have  afli-xed  the 
names.  Others  went  into  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  for  many  years  the  favorite  colony  aimmg 
German  immigrants. — A.  D.  Mellick,  Jr.,  Tlie 
Story  of  int.  Old  Fiirtn,  ch.  4. 

Also  i.n:  C.  B.  Todd,  Robert  Hunter  and  tlie 
Siilh-iiitiil  of  tlie  Piihitiiies  (Memorial  Hist,  of  tlie 
Citi/of  y.  ')'.,  r.  L'.  (■/-.  4). 

PALE,  The  English.— "That  territory  within 
which  the  English  retreated  and  fortified  them- 
■selves  when  a  reaction  began  to  set  in  after  their 
first  success  [under  Henry  II.]  in  Ireland,"  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Pale  or  the  English  Pale. 
But  "that  term  did  not  really  come  into  use 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
In  earlier  times  this  territory  was  called  the  Eng- 
lish Land.  It  is  generally  called  Galldacht,  or 
th(!  'foreigner's  territory,'  in  the  Irish  annals, 
where  the  term  Galls  comes  to  be  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  the  earlj'  adventurers,  and  that 
of  Sa.xons  to  Englishmen  newly  arrived.  The 
formation  of  the  Pale  is  generally  considered  to 
date  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  About  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating  [reign  of 
Henry  IV. —  beginning  of  1.5th  century]  it  began 
to  be  limited  to  the  four  counties  of  Louth, 
Meath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin,  which  formed  its 
utmost  extent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Be- 
yond this  the  authority  of  the  king"  of  England 
was  a  nullity." — M.  Haverty,  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
pp.  313-.'^14,  foot-note— ^ce.  Iuel.\kd:  A.  D. 
1109-1175:  and  151.5. 

PALE,  The  Jewish,  in  Russia.  See  .Jews: 
A.  1).  1727-1S80.  and  UCni  Centi-rv. 

PALE  FACES,  The  (Ku-KluxKlan).  See 
United  St.\tes  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  186t;-l.s71. 

PALENQUE,  Ruins  of.  See  Mexico,  An- 
cient: and  A.MEitic.\N  AnoRiGiKES:  Mayas. 

PALERMO:  Origin.  See  Panormir;  also 
Sicily:   Early  inhabitants. 

A.  D.  1146, —  Introduction  of  silk  culture. 
See  Byzantine  Empire:  A.  I).  1140. 

A.  D.  1282.— The  Sicilian  Vespers.  See 
Italy  (Southern):   A.  D,  1282-1300. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. —  Expulsion  of  the  Nea- 
politan garrison.— Surrender  to  King  "  Bom- 
ba."     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1840. 

A.  D.  i860.— Capture  by  Garibaldi  and  his 
volunteers.— Bombardment  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans.    See  Italy:   A.  I).  lSoS»-1861. 
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PALESTINE:  Early  inhabitants.  See 
Am  am;  kites;  Ammonitks;  Amohites;  IIittites; 
Jews:  Eauly  IIebkew  History;  Moabites; 
Philistines  :  Phcexicians. 

Name. — After  the  suppression  of  tbe  revolt  of 
the  Jews  in  A.  D.  130.  by  Hadrian,  the  name  of 
their  province  was  changed  from  Judsa  to  Sj'ria 
Paloesiina.  or  Syria  of  the  Philistines,  as  it  had 
been  called  by  Herodotus  six  centuries  before. 
Hence  the  modern  name,  Palestine.  See  Jews: 
A.  D.  130-134. 

History.  See  Egypt:  about  B.  C.  1500-1400; 
Jews;  Jerusalem:  Syria;  Christianity;  Ma- 
hometan Conquest  and  Empire;  and  Cru- 
sades. 

PALESTRO,  Battle  of  (1859).  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  is.56-iy.")'j. 

PALFREYS,  OR  PALAFRENI.  See  Des- 
triers. 

PALI. — "The  earlier  form  of  the  ancient 
spoken  language  [of  the  Aryan  race  in  India], 
called  Pali  or  Magadhi,  .  .  .  was  introduced 
into  Ceylon  by  Buddhist  missionaries  from  ^la- 
gadha  when  Buddhism  began  to  spread,  and  is 
now  the  sacred  language  of  Ceyl-on  and  Burniah, 
in  which  all  their  Budilhist  literature  is  written." 
The  Pali  language  is  thought  to  rejireseut  one  of 
the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Prakrit,  or 
common  speech  of  the  Hindus,  as  separated  from 
the  Sanskrit,  or  language  of  the  learned.  See 
S;VNSkrit. — 51.  Williams,  Indian  Wisdom,  introd., 
pp.  .T.rij'-.r.r.r.  foot-itoti/. 

PALILIA;  Festival  of  the.— "The  festival 
named  Palilia  [at  Koine]  was  celebrated  on  the 
Palatine  every  year  on  the  21st  April,  in  honour 
of  Pales,  the  "tutelary  divinity  of  the  shepherds, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Palatine.  This  day  was  heUl 
sacred  as  an  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
Romulus  commenced  the  building  of  the  city." — 
H.  JI.  Westro|)p,  Earhj  (ind  Imperial  Rome,  p.  40. 

PALLA,  The.     See  Stola. 

PALLADIUM,  The.— "The Palladium,  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  was  a  small  lig- 
ure  of  Pallas,  roughly  carved  out  of  wood,  about 
three  feet  high.  Ilos,  King  of  Troy,  grandfather 
of  Priam,  after  building  the  city  assed  Zeus  to 
give  him  a  visible  sign  that  he  would  take  it  un- 
der his  special  protection.  During  the  night  the 
Palladium  fell  down  from  heaven,  and  was  found 
the  next  morning  outside  his  tent.  The  king 
built  a  teni]ile  for  it.  and  from  that  time  the 
Trojans  firmly  believed  that  as  long  as  they 
could  keep  this  figure  their  town  would  be  safe; 
but  if  at  any  time  it  should  be  lost  or  stolen, 
some  dreadful  calamit}'  would  overtake  them. 
The  story  further  rehites  that,  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  its  whereabouts  was  betrayed  to  Diomed, 
and  he  and  the  wily  Ulysses  climbed  the  wall  at 
night  and  carried  it  olf.  The  Palladium,  enraged 
at  tiuding  itself  in  the  Qrecian  camp,  sprang 
three  times  in  the  air,  its  e3'es  flashing  wildly, 
while  drops  of  sweat  stood  011  its  brow.  The 
Greeks,  however,  would  not  give  it  up,  and 
Troy,  robbed  of  her  guardian,  was  soon  after 
conquered  by  the  Greeks.  But  an  oracle  having 
warned  Diomed  not  to  keep  it,  he,  on  landing 
in  Italy,  gave  it  to  one  of  ^Eneas'  companions, 
by  whom  it  was  brought  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  future  site  of  Rome.  Another  legenil 
relates  that  ^Eneas  saved  it  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  and  fled  with  it  to  Italy,  where  it  was 
afterwards   placed    by   his   descendants   in    the 


Temple  of  Vesta,  in  Rome.  Here  the  inner  and 
most  sacred  place  in  the  Temple  was  reserved 
for  it,  and  no  man,  not  even  the  chief  priest,  was 
allowed  to  see  it  except  when  it  was  shown  on 
the  occasion  of  any  high  festival.  The  Vestals 
had  strict  orders  to  guard  it  carefully,  and  to 
save  it  in  case  of  tire,  as  the  welfare  of  Rome 
depended  on  its  preservation. " — F.  Nosselt,  My- 
tlioliirpi.  Grille  iind  Roman,  p.  3. 

PALLESCHI,  The.  See  Florence:  A.  I). 
1498-1.500. 

PALLIUM,  The.— "The  palhum,  or  mantle 
of  the  Greeks,  from  its  being  less  cumbersome 
and  trailing  than  the  toga  of  the  Romans,  by  de- 
grees superseded  the  lat'ter  in  the  country  and  in 
the  camp.  When  worn  over  armour,  and  fas- 
tened on  the  right  shoulder  with  a  clasp  or  button, 
this  cloak  assumed  the  name  of  paludamentum." 
— T.  Hope,  Vostuine  of  the  Ancienti,  v.  \,  p>-  37. 

PALM,  The  Execution  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1806  (Januakv— Au(iusT). 

PALMERSTON  MINISTRIES.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1855:  1858-1859. 

PALMI.     See  Foot,  The  Rom.«. 


PALMYRA,  Earliest  knowledge  of.— -The 

outlying  city  of  Palmyra —  the  name  of  which  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  wars  of  JI.  Antony  in 
Syria  [B.  C.  41]  —  was  certainly  at  this  period 
[of  Augustus,  15.  C.  31  —  A.  D."  14]  independent 
and  preserved  a  position  of  neutrality  between 
the  Romans  and  Parthians,  while  it  carried  on 
trade  with  both.  It  does  not  appear  however  to 
have  as  yet  risen  to  a  place  of  great  importance, 
as  its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The 
period  of  its  prosperity  dates  only  from  the  time 
of  Hadrian." — E.  H.  Bunbury,  i/w?.  of  Ancient 
Geor/.,  ch.  20,  sect.  1  (i:  2). 

Rise  and  fall. — "  Amidst  the  barren  deserts  of 
Arabia  a  few  cultivated  spots  rise  like  islands 
out  of  the  sandy  ocean.  Even  the  name  of  Tad- 
mor,  or  Palmyra,  by  its  signification  in  the  S\'riae 
as  well  as  in  the  Latin  language,  denoted  the 
multitude  of  palm-trees  which  afforded  shade 
and  verdure  to  that  temperate  region.  The  air 
was  pure,  and  the  soil,  watered  by  some  invalu- 
able springs,  was  capable  of  producing  fruits  as 
well  as  corn.  A  place  possessed  of  such  singular 
advantages,  and  situated  at  a  convenient  distance 
between  the  gulf  of  Persia  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  soon  frequented  by  the  caravans  which 
conveyed  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  considerable 
part  of  the  rich  commodities  of  India.  [It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  some  writers  that  Tailmor 
was  founded  by  Solomon  as  a  commercial  station, 
but  the  opinion  is  little  credited  at  present.] 
Palmyra  insensibly  increased  into  an  opulent  and 
independent  city,  and,  connecting  the  Roman 
and  the  Parthian  monarchies  by  the  mutual  bene- 
fits of  commerce,  was  suffered  to  observe  an 
humble  neutrality,  till  at  length,  after  the  vic- 
tories of  Trajan,  the  little  republic  sunk  into  the 
bosom  of  Rome,  and  flourished  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the  subordinate  though 
honourable  rank  of  a  colony. "  On  the  occasion 
of  the  invasion  of  Syria  by  the  Persian  king. 
Sajior,  when  the  Emperor  Valerian  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  (A.  D.  260-261),  the  only 
effectual  resistance  opposed  to  him  was  organ- 
ized and  led  by  a  wealthy  senator  of  Palmyra, 
Odenathus  (some  ancient  writers  call  him  a  Sara- 
cen prince),  who  founded,  by  his  exploits  at  that 
time,  a  substantial  military  power.     Aided  and 
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PALMY  HA. 

soooiuUmI   l.v  liis  fiunous  wife.  Zenobia,  yho  is 

:,„..  :,f tzrvM  l.en.i.R.s  -f  history,  lie  extern  e. 

hisi.utlmrilv  ..vertlie  Koman  L.ist  and  (ieteatctl 
ll„-  IVrsm.i'kiiif;  in  several  eanipaiiins.     On    ns 
,lealh.  l.v  assassinati.m,  in -^r,?.  /en.O.ia  aseemled 
llie  I'aliiivrenian  throne  and  rnled  with  iiiaseulme 
tirniness  of  eharacler.     Her  dominions  were  ex- 
unded  fn.ni  the  Euphrates  and  the  tnmtitrs  ot 
Hithvnia   to   Kgypt.   and  are   said,    with   some 
doubtfulness,  to  have  inelu.led   even   that  nrli 
pn.vinee,  for  a  time.     But  the  Honians.  who  hail 
i.c.uieseed  in  the  rule  ot  Odenatlius,  and  refo.-- 
ni/.ed  it,  in  the  dav  of  their  weakness,  now  re- 
sented   the  presuiiiption  and  the  power  of   Ins 
widowed  (pieen.     l'erhai>s  they  had  reason   to 
fear  her  ambition  and  her  sucee.ss.     Refusing  to 
subnut  to  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  her, 
she  boldly  ehallenged  the  attaek  of  the  %yarlikc 
emperor,  Aurelian.  and  sulTered   defeat  lu  two 
great  battles,  fought  A.  D.  272  or  278,  near  An- 
tioeh  and  near  Eniesa.     A  vain  attempt  to  hold 
Palmyra  against    the    besieging    foroe    of    the 
Komaii.  an'unsucressful  liighl  and  a  capture  by 
pursuing  horsemen,  ended  the  |)oliii<al  career  of 
the  brilliant  '  CJueen  of  the  East.'     She  saved  her 
life  somewhat  iL'nohlv  by  giving  up  her  counsel- 
lors to  Aurelian's  vengeance.     The  philosopher 
Longinus  was  one  who  perished.     Zenobiii  was 
sent  to  Home  and  figured  among  the  captives  in 
Aurelian's  triumph.     She  was  then  given  for  her 
residence  a  splendid  villa  at  Til)ur(Tivoli)  twenty 
miles  from  Koine,  and  lived  (piietly  through  the 
remainder  of  lier  days,  connecting  herself,  by  the 
marriage    of    her   daughters,    with    the    noble 
families  ot  Rome.     Palmyra,    which  had  been 
spared   on  its  surrender,   rashly  rose   in   revolt 
nuickly  after  Aurelian  had  left  its  gates.     The 
enraged  emperor  returned  and  inflicted  on  the 
fated  city  a  chastisement   from  which   it  never 
rost." — £.  Gibbon,  Decline  uud  Full  of  the  liomun 
Empire,  ch.  10-11.  ■ 

PALMYRENE,  The.—"  Palmyrene,  or  the 
Syrian  Desert  —  the  trad  lying  between  C^cele- 
Syria  on  the  one  hand  and  the  valley  of  the 
middle  Euphrates  on  the  other,  and  abutting 
towards  the  south  on  the  great  Arabian  Desert, 
to  which  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  liard  samiy,  or  gravelly 
plain,  intersected  by  low  rocky  r;inges,  and  either 
iiarren  or  productive  only  of  some  sapless  shrubs 
and  of  a  low  thin  grass.  Occasionally,  however, 
there  arc  oases,  where  the  fertility  is  considerable. 
Such  an  oa.sis  is  the  region  about  Palmyra  itself, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  palm  groves  in 
the  vicinity;  here  the  soil  is  good,  and  a  large 
tract  is  even  now  under  cultivation.  .  .  .Though 
large  armies  can  never  have  traversed  the  desert 
even  in  this  upper  region,  where  it  is  compara- 
tively narrow,  trade  in  ancient  times  foinid  it 
expedient  to  avoid  the  long  'detour'  by  the 
Orontes  valley,  Aleppo,  and  Hambuk  and  to  pro- 
ceed directly  from  Damascus  by  way  of  Palmyra 
to  Thapsiiciison  the  Euphrates.  " — G.  Rawlinson, 
Fire  Hiiiil  MniKirrhiiK :  Bulnjlonia,  ch.  1. 

PALO  ALTO,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico:  A.  D. 
1S4(>-1S|7. 

PALSGRAVE. —  An  Anglicized  form  ot 
PfalzL'raf.  P.m.atine  CofNT,  which  see. 

PALUDAMENTUM,  The.  — "As  soon  as 
the  I  Koman]  consul  iiilcred  upon  his  military 
career,  he  assumed  certain  symliols  of  command. 
The  cloak  of  scarlet  or  purple  which  the  impera- 


PANAMA. 

tor  threw  over  his  corslet  was  named  the  paluda- 
mentum,  and  this,  which  became  in  later  times 
the  imperial  robe,  he  never  wore  except  on  actual 
service."— C.  Merivale,  Hint,  of  the  Romans,  ch. 
31  —See.  also,  P.u.i.ifM. 

PALUS  M^OTIS,  OR  M^OTIS  PA- 
LUS.— The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov. 

PAMLICOS.  See  American  Abokigines; 
Alc^omjiian  Famii-V. 

PAMPAS.— LLANOS.  — "In  the  southern 
continent  [of  America],  the  regions  which  cor- 
respcmd  with  the  prairies  of  the  United  States 
are  the  '  iiampus  '  of  the  La  Plata  and  the  '  llanos ' 
ot  Columbia  [both  ■  pampa  '  and  '  llano  '  having 
in  Spanish  the  signiticatiou  of  'a  plain'].  .  .  . 
The  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  Kew  Granada  have 
an  area  estimated  at  l.'J-i.OOO  square  miles,  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Fmnce.  The  Argentine  pampas, 
which  are  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
continent,  have  a  much  more  considerable  extent, 
probably  exceeding  500,000  square  miles.  This 
great  central  plain  .  .  .  stretches  its  immense 
and  nearly  horizontal  surface  over  a  length  of  at 
least  1.9(J0  miles,  from  the  burning  regions  of 
tropical  Brazil  to  the  cold  countries  of  Pata- 
ironia."— E.  Reclus,  The  Enrth,  ch.  1.5.— For  an 
account  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Pampas,  see 
American  AiiOKHiixES;  Pampas  Tkiijes. 

PAMPELUNA:  Siege  by  the  French 
(15211.     SeeXAVAKRE:  A.I).  1442-1.J21. 

PAMPTICOKES,  The.  Sec  American 
Aborigines;  Am.onijuian  Family. 

PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS,  The. 
See  United  Siates  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1889-1890. 

PAN-HANDLE,  The.  See  Virginia: 
A.  D.  1779-178(). 

PAN-IONIC  AMPHICTYONY.  See  Ionic 
Amphictyony. 

PANAMA:  A.  D.  1501-1502.  — Discovery 
by  Bastidas.  — Coasted  by  Columbus.  See 
America:  A.  I).  149S-1.50.J,  ami  l.'iOO. 

A.  D.  1309- — Creation  of  the  Province  of 
Castilla  del  Oro.— Settlement  on  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba.     Sec  America;  A.  J).    1."".09-1.'511. 

A.  D.  1513-1517. — Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa 
and  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific. — The  malig- 
nant rule  of  Pedrarias  Davila.  See  America  ; 
A.  D.  l.J13-l.-)17. 

A.  D.  1519. — Name  and  Origin  of  the  city. 
— Originally,  Panama  was  the  native  name  of  an 
Indian  fishing  village,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
Isthmus,  the  word  signifying  "a  place  where 
many  fish  are  taken."  In  1519  the  Spaniards 
founded  there  a  city  which  they  made  their  capi- 
tal and  chief  mart  on  the  Pacific  coast. — II.  II. 
Bancroft.  Hist,  of  the  Pacific  States,  i\  1,  ch.  W- 
Waiuim. 

A.  D.  1671-1680. — Capture,  destruction  and 
recapture  of  the  city  of  Panama  by  the  Bucca- 
neers.    See  America:  A.  I).  1089-1700. 

A.  D.  1688-1699.— The  Scottish  colony  of 
Darien.     See  Scotland:  A.  1).  1095-1099. 

A.  D.  1826.  —  The  Congress  of  American 
States.     See  Colombian  States-  A.  D.    1820. 

A.  D.  1846-1855. — American  right  of  transit 
secured  by  Treaty. — Building  of  the  Panama 
Railroad.     See  Xuaragia  ;  A.I).  1850. 

A.  D.  1855. — An  independent  state  in  the 
Colombian  Confederation. —  Opening  of  the 
Panama  Railvyay.  See  Colombian  States; 
A.  D.  1830-1886. 
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PANAMA  t'AXAL. 


PANAMA  CANAL. 


PANAMA  CANAL.— PANAMA  SCAN- 
DAL.— "  The  cumiiniicenifut  of  an  uiukTtakiiig 
[pruji-cted  by  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the 
buildcT  of  the  Suez  Canal]  for  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacitic  oceans,  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  was  a  natural  result  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Various  sites  have 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  the  most 
northern  being  the  Teliuantepec  route,  at  a  com- 
paratively broad  part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the 
most  southern  the  Atrato  route,  following  for 
some  distauce  the  course  of  the  Atrato  River. 
The  site  eventually  selected,  in  18T9,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  was  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  where  the  central  ridge  is  the 
lowest,  known  as  the  Panama  route,  nearly  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Panama  Railway.  It 
was  the  only  scheme  that  did  not  necessarily  in- 
volve a  tunnel  or  locks.  The  length  of  the  route 
between  Colon  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Panama  on 
the  Pacific,  is  46  miles,  not  quite  half  the  length 
of  the  Suez  Canal ;  but  a  tide-level  canal  involved 
a  cutting  across  the  Cordilleras,  at  the  Culebra 
Pass,  nearly  300  feet  deep,  mainly  through  rock. 
The  section  of  the  canal  was  designed  on  the 
lines  of  the  Suez  Canal,  with  a  bottom  width  of 
73  feet,  and  a  depth  of  water  of  27  feet,  except 
in  the  central  rock  cutting,  where  the  width  was 
to  be  increased  to  78f  feet  on  account  of  the 
nearly  vertical  sides,  and  the  depth  to  29+  feet. 
.  .  .  The  work  was  commenced  in  1882.  .  .  . 
The  difficulties  and  e.\penses,  however,  of  the 
undertaking  had  Iieeu  greatly  underestimated. 
The  climate  proved  exceptionally  unhealthy,  es- 
pecially when  the  soil  began  to  be  turned  up  by 
the  excavations.  The  actual  cost  of  the  excava- 
tion was  much  greatc-r  than  originally  estimated  ; 
and  the  total  amount  of  excavation  required  to 
form  a  level  canal,  which  had  originallj'  been  es- 
timated at  100  million  culiic  yards,  was  subse- 
quently computed,  on  more  exact  data,  at  176+ 
million  cubic  yards.  The  preliminary  works 
were  also  very  extensive  and  costly;  and  diffi- 
culties were  experienced,  after  a  time,  in  raising 
the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  works,  even  when 
shares  were  offered  at  a  very  great  discount. 
Eventually,  in  1887.  the  capital  at  the  dispo.sal 
of  the  company  had  nearly  come  to  an  end; 
whilst  only  a  little  more  than  one-flfth  of  the  ex- 
cavation had  been  completed.  ...  At  that 
period  it  was  determined  to  expedite  the  work, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  completing  the  canal,  by 
introducing  locks,  and  thus  diminish  the  remain- 
ing amount  of  excavation  by  85  million  cubic 
yards;  though  the  estimated  cost,  even  with  this 
modification,  had  increased  from  £33,.j00,000  to 
£().■),  .500, 000.  .  .  .  The  financial  embarrassments, 
however,  of  the  company  have  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme  for  comiileting  the 
canal;  and  the  works  are  at  present  [1891]  at  a 
standstill,  in  a  very  unfinished  state. " —  L.  F. 
Vernon-Harcourt,  Achievements  in  Enyineerinrj, 
ch.  14.  —  "  It  was  on  December  14,  1888,  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  stopped  payments. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Government, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  started  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  means  of  saving  the  enterprise. 
Facts  soon  came  to  light,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  justified  a  prosecution.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  shareholders  against  the  Count  de 
Lesseps,  his  son,  and  the  otiier  Directors,  waxed 
loud.     In  addition   to   ruinous  miscalculations. 


these  men  were  charged  with  corrupt  expendi- 
ture with  a  view  to  influence  public  opinion.  . 
The  gathering  storm  finally  burst  on  November 
21  [1892],  when  the  interijellation  in  regard  to 
the  Canal  question  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Chamber.  M.  Delahaye  threw  out  suggestions 
of  corruption  against  a  large  number  of  persons, 
alleging  that  3,000,000  francs  had  been  used  by 
the  company  to  bribe  150  Senators  and  Deputies. 
Challenged  to  give  their  names,  he  persisted  in 
merely  replying  that  if  the  Chamber  wanted  de- 
tails, they  must  vote  an  inquiry.  ...  It  was 
ultimately  agreed,  by  311  to  343,  to  appoint  a 
special  Committee  of  33  Members  to  conduct  an 
investigation.  The  judicial  summonses  against 
the  accused  Directors  were  issued  the  same  day, 
charging  them  with  '  the  use  of  fraudulent  de- 
vices for  creating  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
chimerical  event,  the  spending  of  sums  accruing 
from  issues  handed  to  them  for  a  fixed  purpose, 
and  the  swindling  of  all  or  part  of  the  fortune 
of  other.?.'  The  case  being  called  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  November  25,  when  all  of  the  de- 
fendants—  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps;  Charles, 
his  son;  M.  Marius  Fontanes,  Baron  Cottu.  and 
M.  Eiffel  —  were  absent,  it  was  adjourned  to 
January  10,  1893.  ...  On  November  28,  the 
JIarquis  de  la  Ferronaye,  followed  by  M.  Bris- 
son,  the  Cliairman  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
rumors  regarding  the  death  of  Baron  Reinach, 
and  pressed  the  demand  of  the  Committee  that 
the  body  be  exhumed,  and  the  theory  of  suicide 
be  tested.  But  for  his  sudden  death,  the  Baron 
would  have  been  included  in  the  prosecution. 
He  was  said  to  have  received  immense  sums  for 
purposes  of  corruption ;  and  his  mysterious  and 
sudden  death  on  the  eve  of  the  prosecution 
started  the  wildest  rumors  of  suicide  and  even 
nutrder.  Public  opinion  demanded  that  full 
light  be  thrown  on  the  episode;  but  the  Jliuister 
of  Justice  said,  that,  as  no  formal  charges  of 
crime  had  been  laid,  the  Government  had  no 
power  to  exhume  the  body.  M.  Loubet  would 
make  no  concession  in  the  matter;  and,  when  M. 
Brisson  moved  a  resolution  of  regret  that  the 
Baron's  papers  had  not  been  sealed  at  his  death, 
petulantly  insisted  that  the  order  of  the  day 
•  pure  and  simple  '  be  passed.  This  the  Chamber 
refused  to  do  by  a  vote  of  304  to  219.  The  resig- 
nation of  the  Cabinet  immediately  followed. 
...  A  few  daj's'  interregnum  followed  during 
which  M.  Brisson  and  M.  Casimir-Perier  succes- 
sively tried  in  vain  to  form  a  Cabinet.  JI.  Ribot, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  finally  consented  to  try  the 
task,  and,  on  December  5,  the  new  Ministry  was 
announced.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the  Government 
regarding  tlie  scandal  now  changed.  ...  In  the 
course  of  tiie  investigation  by  the  Committee, 
the  most  startling  evidence  of  corruption  was 
revealed.  It  was  discovered  that  the  principal 
Paris  papers  had  received  large  amounts  for 
puffing  the  Canal  scheme.  51.  Thierree,  a  banker, 
asserted  that  Baron  Reinach  had  paid  into  his 
bank  3,390,000  francs  in  Panama  funds,  and  had 
drawn  it  out  in  26  checks  to  bearer.  .  .  .  The 
names  of  the  recipients  included  Senator  Renault, 
Albert  Grevy,  son  of  the  late  Ex-President,  and 
some  prominent  journalists.  .  .  .  On  December 
13,  .M.  Rouvier,  the  Finance  Minister,  resigned, 
because  his  name  had  been  connected  with  the 
.scandal;  and  he  subsequently  admitted,  tliat  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
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supplement  the  meagre  Secret  Service  Fund 
voted  liv  Parliament,  bv  soliciting  contributions 
from  w'ealtliv  friinds  of  tlie  Government.  In 
the  mcantiiiic.  suliicii-nt  evidence  had  been 
gatherid  to  cause  the  Government,  on  December 
111.  to  arrest  .M,  Cliurles  de  Lesseps,  M.  Fontancs. 
and  M.  SansLen>y.  Directors  of  the  Canal  Cimi- 
liany.  on  the  charge,  not,  as  before,  of  malad- 
ministration of  the  company's  affairs,  but  of 
corrupting  jmblic  functionaries.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  adoption  of  proceedings  against 
five  Senators  and  live  Dci)uties.  .  .  .  Five  of 
the  ten  arc  Ex-.Miuisters.  Their  arrest  was  in 
consequence  of  revelations  brought  before  the 
Committee  by  M.  Andricu.x,  an  E.x-Prcfect  of 
Police  in  Paris,  implicating  over  100  Members 
of  the  National  Legislature  in  dishonor.  He 
brought  in  au  amazing  array  of  evidence  be- 
tokening the  distrib\ition  of  l".300,0()0  francs  in 
bribesamong  Ids  colleagues.  llaiiUy  any  leader's 
name  escaped  the  taint  of  suspicion.  "—f^«(n-^(Wy 
AV.'/i'«'<'r  "/  Current  Ili^tiiri/.  Murch,  1S93. — "  The 
triiil  of  the  De  Lesseps,  father  and  son,  MM. 
Fiinlane,  Cottu,  and  Eiffel,  began  January  10, 
before  the  court  of  appeals.  JI>L  Fontane  and 
Eiffel  confissed,  the  latter  to  the  bribery  of 
lltbrard.  director  of  •  Le  Temps,'  a  newspaper, 
with  l.T-'iO.OOO  francs.  On  February  U,  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  De  Lesseps,  each  being  condemnid  to 
spend  five  years  in  prison  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
3,000  francs:  MM.  Fontane  and  Cottu,  two 
years  and  3.000  francs  each  ;  and  M.  Eiffel,  two 
years  ami  20.000  francs.  ...  On  March  8,  the 
trial  of  the  younger  de  Lesseps.  MM.  Fontane, 
Baihaut.  Hlondin,  and  e.x-Minister  Proust,  Sen- 
ator lieral,  and  others,  on  charges  of  corrup- 
tion, began  before  the  assize  court.  .  .  .  De 
Lesst'ps.  .  .  .  witli  MM.  Haihaut  and  Blondin, 
was  found  guilty  March  21,  and  sentenced  to  one 
year  more  of  imprisonment.  M.  Hlondin  received 
a  two-year  sentence;  but  M.  Baihaut  was  con- 
demned to  five  years,  a  fine  of  75,000  francs,  and 
loss  of  civil  rights.  The  others  were  acquitted.  " 
— Ci/elojitiHc  lieciew  <//  Current  llist.,  v.  3,  no.  1 
(1893). —  The  first  sentence  of  M.  Charles  de  Les- 
seps was  subsequently  set  aside,  on  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  he  was  released  on 
the  r.'th  of  Sepleml)er.  1H93. 
^  PANATHENiEA,  The  Festival  of  the. 
See  pAiniiKNoN  xv  AruKxs. 
PANDECTS      OF      JUSTINIAN.      See 

COKIM  >  .ll    INsClVII.IS. 

PANDES.     See  C.\ste  Syste.m  of  India. 

PANDOURS.  See  IIungauy:  A.  D.  1567- 
1604. 

PANICS  OF  1837,  1857.  1873,  1893.  See 
IxiTKi)  Statks  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1835-1837,  1873, 
1S93-1H<J4;  and  Taiukk  Legislation  (Usited 
St.\tks):  a.  I).  lS46-lsril. 

PANIPAT,  OR  PANNIPUT,  Battles  of 
"526,  1556,  and  17611.  See  Im>i.\:  A.  1).  1309- 
1605:  atj'l  IMT-lTiil. 

PANIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  198).  See  Se- 
l.Kiciii.E:  1!.  C.  221-1S7 

PANJAB,  The.     S,,-  Pinm  u: 

PANNONIA  AND  NORICUM.  -  "The 
wide  extent  of  territory  which  is  included  be- 
tween the  Inn.  the  Danube,  and  the  Save— Aus- 
tria. Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  Lower  Hun- 
gary, and  Sclavonia  — was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  names  of  Xoricum  and  Pannonia.  In 
their  original  state  of  independence  their  fierce 


inhabitants  were  intimately  connected.  Uniler 
the  Roman  government  they  were  frequently 
united." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Runxtii  Empire,  ch.  1. — Pannonia  embraced  much 
the  larger  jxirt  of  the  territory  dcscrilied  above, 
covering  the  center  and  heart  of  the  modern 
Austro-Hungarian  empire.  It  was  separated 
from  Noricum,  lying  west  and  northwest  of  it, 
by  Mons  Cetius.  For  the  settlement  of  the 
Vandals  in  Pannonia,  and  its  conquest  by  the 
Huns  and  Goths,  see  Yaxdals:  Ouigin,  ifcc. ; 
IUns:  a.  D.  433-453,  and  453;  and  Goths: 
A.  D.  473-474. 

PANO,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Am)i:sians. 

PANORMUS.— The  modern  city  of  Palermo 
was  of  very  ancient  origin,  founded  by  the 
Phd'nicians  and  pa.ssing  from  them  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  made  it  one  of  their  principal  naval 
.stations  in  Sicily.  Its  Greek  name.  Panorma, 
siLrnitied  a  port  always  to  be  depended  uiion. 

PANORMUS,  Battles  at  (B.  C.  254-251). 
See  Pc.Mc  WaI!.  Tiik  First. 

PANTANO  DE  BARGAS,  Battle  of  (1819). 
See  Colombian  Statks;  A.  D.  1810-1819. 

PANTHEON  AT  ROME,  The.— "At  the 
same  time  with  his  Tlierm;e,  Agrippa  [son-in- 
law  and  friend  of  Augustus]  built  the  famous 
dome,  called  by  Pliny  and  Dion  Cassius,  and  in 
tlie  inscrii)tiou  of  Severus  on  the  architrave  of 
the  building  itself,  the  Pantheon,  and  still  retain- 
ing that  name,  though  now  consecrated  as  a 
Christian  church  under  the  name  of  S.  Maria  ad 
JIartyres  or  della  Rotouda.  This  consecration, 
together  with  the  colossal  thickness  of  the  w'alls, 
has  secured  the  building  against  the  attacks  of 
time,  and  the  still  more  destructive  attacks  of 
the  barons  of  the  Jliddle  Ages.  .  .  .  The  Pan- 
theon will  always  be  reckoned  among  the  master- 
pieces of  architecture  for  solid  durability  com- 
bined with  beauty  of  interior  effect.  The 
Romans  prided  themselves  greatly  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  their  great  capital,  and 
no  other  dome  of  antiquity  could  rival  its  co- 
lossal dimensions.  .  .  .  The  iuscriptiou  assigns 
its  compk'ti(iii  to  the  year  A.  D.  27,  the  third 
consulship  of  Agrippa.  .  .  .  The  original  name 
Pantheon,  taken  in  connection  with  the  numer- 
ous niches  for  statues  of  the  gods  in  the  inter- 
ior, seems  to  contradict  the  idea  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  any  peculiar  deity  or  class  of  dei- 
ties. The  seven  principal  niches  may  have 
been  intended  for  the  seven  superior  deities,  and 
the  eight  icdiculoe  for  the  ne.xt  in  dignity,  while 
the  twelve  niches  in  the  upper  ring  were  occu- 
pied by  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  Olympus. 
Dion  hints  at  this  explanation  when  he  suggests 
that  the  name  was  taken  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  dome  to  the  vault  of  heaven." — R.  Burn. 
Home  itntl  tlie  Campnrjna.  ch.  13,  pt.  2. — "The 
world  has  nothing  else  like  the  Pantheon.  .  .  . 
The  rust  and  dinginess  that  have  dimmed  the 
precious  marble  on  the  walls;  the  pavement, 
with  its  great  squares  and  rounds  of  porphyry 
and  granite,  cracked  crosswise  and  in  a  hundred 
directions,  showing  how  roughly  the  trouble- 
some ages  have  trampled  here ;  the  gray  dome 
above,  with  its  opening  to  the  sky.  as"if  heaven 
were  looking  down  into  the  interior  of  this  place 
of  worship,  left  unimpeded  for  prayers  to  ascend 
the  more  freely;  all  these  things  "make  an  im- 
pression of  solemnity,  which  Saint  Peter's  itself 
fails  to  produce.     '  I  think,'  said  the  sculptor,  '  it 
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is  to  the  apeitiirc  in  the  dome  —  that  great  Eye, 
gazing  Iieavenwaid  —  that  the  Pantheon  owes 
the  peculiarity  of  its  effect.'" — N.  Hawthorne, 
The  yiitfhle  Fdun.  rli.  50. 

PANTIBIBLON,  The  exhumed  Library 
of.  See  Libraries,  Axciext:  B.\BYLOxi.i  and 
Assyria. 


See  BospHORUs,   The 


PANTIKAPi^EUM. 
City  and  Kingdom. 

PAOLI,  and  the  Corsican  struggle.  See 
Corsica:  A.  D.  lT-29-17(Jl(. 

PAOLL  Surprise  of  Wayne  at.  See  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (J.vxuary— Decem- 
ber). 
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St.  Peter  and  the  Church  at  Rome. — "The 
generally  received  account  among  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  one  which  can  claim  a  long  traditional 
acceptance,  is  that  Peter  came  to  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius  (that  is.  A.  D.  -13).  and 
that  he  held  the  see  twenty-live  years,  a  length 
of  episcopate  never  reached  again  until  by  Pio 
Nono.  who  exceeded  it.  .  .  .  Now  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prove  a  negative  at  all,  we  may  conclude, 
with  at  least  high  probability,  that  Peter  was 
not  at  Rome  during  any  of  the  time  on  which 
the  writings  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  throw 
much  light,  and  almost  certainly  that  during 
that  time  he  was  not  its  bishop.  We  have  an 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  full  of  salutations 
to  his  friends  there,  but  no  mention  of  their 
bishop.  Nor  is  anything  said  of  work  done  by 
Peter  in  founding  that  Church.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  implied  that  no  Apostle  had  as  yet  visited  it; 
for  such  is  the  inference  from  the  passage  already 
cited,  in  which  Paul  expresses  his  wish  to  see 
the  Roman  Christians  in  order  that  he  might  im- 
part some  spiritual  gift  to  the  end  that  the}' 
might  be  established.  We  have  letters  of  Paul 
from  Rome  in  which  no  message  is  sent  from 
Peter;  and  in  the  very  last  of  these  letters  Paul 
complains  of  being  left  alone,  and  that  only  Luke 
was  with  him.  Was  Peter  one  of  the  deserters? 
The  Scripture  accounts  of  Peter  place  him  in 
Judiea,  in  Antioch,  possibly  in  Corinth,  but 
finally  in  Babylon.  .  .  .  Plainlj',  if  Peter  was 
ever  at  Rome,  it  was  after  the  date  of  Paul's 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Some  Protestant 
controversialists  have  asserted  that  Peter  was 
never  at  Rome ;  but  though  the  proofs  that  he 
was  there  are  not  so  strong  as  I  should  like  them 
to  be  if  I  had  any  doctrine  depending  on  it,  I 
think  the  historic  probability  is  that  he  was; 
though,  as  I  say,  at  a  late  period  of  the  histor)', 
and  not  long  before  his  death.  .  .  .  For  myself, 
I  am  willing,  in  the  absence  of  any  opposing  tra- 
dition, to  accept  the  current  account  that  Peter 
suffered  martjrdom  at  Rome.  We  know  with 
certainty  from  .John  xxi.  that  Peter  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom somewhere.  If  Rome,  which  early  laid 
claim  to  have  witnessed  that  martyrdom,  were 
not  the  scene  of  it,  where  then  ditl  it  take  place  ? 
Any  city  would  be  glad  to  claim  such  a  connexion 
with  the  name  of  the  Apostle,  and  none  but 
Rome  made  the  claim.  .  .  .  From  the  question, 
whether  Peter  ever  visited  Rome,  we  pass  now 
to  a  very  different  question,  whether  he  was  its 
bishop.  .  .  .  We  think  it  scandalous  when  we 
read  of  bishops  a  hundred  years  ago  who  never 
went  near  their  sees.  .  .  .  But  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Roman  theory,  the  bad  example  had  been 
set  by  St.  Peter,  who  was  the  tirst  absentee 
bishop.  If  he  became  bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius,  he  appears  never  after- 
wards to  have  gone  near  his  see  until  close  upon 
his  death.     Nay,  he  never  even  wrote  a  letter  to 


his  Church  while  he  was  away;  or  if  he  did,  they 
did  not  think  it  worth  preserving.  Baronius  (in 
Ann.  Iviii.  ^  .t1)  owns  the  force  of  the  Scripture 
reasons  for  believing  that  Peter  was  not  in  Rome 
during  any  time  on  which  the  New  Testament 
throws  light.  His  theory  is  that,  when  Claudius 
commanded  all  Jews  to  "leave  Rome,  Peter  was 
forced  to  go  away.  And  as  for  his  subsequent 
absences,  they  were  forced  on  him  by  his  duty 
as  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  having  care  of  ail 
the  Churches.  .  .  .  These,  no  doubt,  are  excel- 
lent reasons  for  Peter's  not  remaining  at  Rome; 
but  why,  then,  did  he  undertake  duties  which 
he  must  have  known  he  could  not  tultil?" — G. 
Salmon.  The  Infallibility  <if  the  Chuveh.  pp.  347- 
350. — The  Roman  Catholic  belief  as  to  St.  Peter's 
episcopacy,  and  the  primacy  conferred  by  it  on 
the  Roman  See,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Dollingeras  fol- 
lows: "The  time  of  .  .  .  [St.  Peter's]  arrival  in 
Rome,  and  the  consequent  duration  of  his  epis- 
copacy in  that  city,  have  been  the  subjects  of 
many  various  opinions  amongst  the  learned  of 
ancient  and  modern  times;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  statements 
of  ancient  writers,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  resided  at  two  distinct 
periods  in  the  imperial  capital.  According  to  St. 
Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  Orosius,  his  first  arrival 
in  Rome  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (A.  D.  42);  but  he  was  obliged,  b\-  the 
decree  of  the  emperor,  banishing  all  Jews  from 
the  city,  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  From  Jerusa- 
lem he  undertook  a  journey  through  Asia  !Minor, 
and  founded,  or  at  least,  visited,  the  Churches  of 
Pontus,  Gallacia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bythinia.  To 
these  Churches  he  afterwarils  addressed  his  epistle 
from  Rome.  His  second  journey  to  Rome  was 
in  the  reign  of  Nero;  and  it  is  of  this  journey 
that  Dionj'sius,  of  Corinth,  and  Lactantius.  write. 
There,  with  the  blessed  Paul,  he  suffered,  in  the 
year  67,  the  death  of  a  martyr.  AVe  maj'  now 
ascertain  that  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  as- 
signed by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  to  the  epis- 
copacy of  St.  Peter  in  Rome,  is  not  a  fiction  of 
their  imaginations ;  for  from  the  second  year  of 
Claudius,  in  which  the  apostle  founded  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  there 
intervene  exactly  twenty-five  years.  That  he 
remained  during  the  whole  of  this  period  in 
Rome,  no  one  has  pretended.  .  .  .  Our  Lord 
conferred  upon  his  apostle,  Peter,  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  Church.  After  he  had  required 
and  obtained  from  him  a  public  profession  of  his 
faith,  he  declared  him  to  be  the  rock,  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  he  would  build  his  Church; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promised  that  he  would 
give  to  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
.  .  .  In  the  enumeration  of  the  apostles,  fre- 
([uently  repeated  by  the  Evangelists,  we  find 
that  Peter  is  always  the  first  named; — he  is 
sometimes   named  alone,    when  the  others  are 
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incntionra  in  {tciKTiil.  Aftor  the  ascension  uf 
cur  I>iir(l.  it  is  he  who  dirocts  and  governs:  lie 
leads  the  asseiiilily  in  whieh  a  successor  to  the 
apostle  who  had  prevaricated,  is  chosen:  after 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  speaks  first  to 
the  people,  and  announces  to  them  Jesus  Christ: 
he  performs  the  first  miracle,  and,  in  the  name 
of  his  brethren,  addres.ses  tlie  synedriuni:  lie 
punishes  the  crime  of  Ananias:  he  opens  tlie 
gates  of  the  Church  to  the  tunliles.  and  presides 
at  the  lirst  council  at  .Jerusalem.  .  .  .  The  more 
the  (.'hurcli  was  extended,  anil  the  more  its  con- 
stitution was  forineil,  the  more  necessary  did  the 
power  with  which  Peter  h;id  been  invested  be- 
(.oiiic. —  ihe  more  evident  was  the  need  of  a  head 
which  united  the  members  in  one  body,  of  a 
point  and  centre  of  unity.  .  .  .  Succession  by 
ordination  was  the  n:eaiis,  by  which  from  the 
beginning  the  power  left  by  Ciirist  in  his  Church 
was  continued:  thus  the  power  of  the  apo.stles 
(lescende<l  to  the  bishops,  their  successors,  and 
thus  as  Peter  died  bishopof  the  Church  of  Rome, 
where  he  sealed  his  doctrine  with  his  blood,  the 
primacy  which  he  had  received  would  be  con- 
linned  in  him  by  whom  lie  was  there  succeeded. 
It  was  not  without  a  particular  interpo.sition  of 
I'rovideiice  that  this  pre-eniinence  was  granted 
to  the  city  of  Home,  and  that  it  became  the  de- 
pository of  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  This  city, 
which  rose  in  the  midway  between  the  cast  and 
the  west,  by  its  position,  by  its  pro.ximity  to  the 
sea,  by  its  dignity,  as  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, being  open  on  all  sides  to  communication 
even  with  tlu^  most  distant  nations,  was  evidently 
more  than  any  other  adapted  to  become  the  centre 
of  the  universal  Church.  .  .  .  There  arc  not 
wanting,  in  the  first  three  centuries,  testimonies 
and  facts,  some  of  which  directly  attest,  and 
others  presuppose,  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  of  its  bishops." — .].  J.  I.  Diillinger, 
Jlixloiy  iif  the  Church,  periuil  1,  ch.  1,  xrct.  i,  and 
ch.  3.  wet.  4  (r.  1). 

Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See :  Grounds  of 
the  Claim. — The  liistorical  ground  of  the  claim 
til  supremacy  over  the  Christian  Churcli  a.sserted 
on  111  half  of  the  Roman  See  is  stated  by  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  as  follows:  "I  shall  endeavor  to 
show,  from  incontestable  historical  evidence, 
that  Ihe  Popes  have  always,  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  continued  to  e.\ercise  supreme  ju- 
risdiction, not  only  in  the  Western  church,  till 
the  Reformation,  but  also  throughout  the  East- 
ern church,  till  the  great  schism  of  the  ninth 
century.  1.  Take  the  iinestion  of  appciils.  An 
appeal  is  never  made  fnmi  a  superior  to  an  in- 
ferior court,  nor  even  from  one  court  to  another 
of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction.  We  do  not  appeal 
from  Washington  to  Richmond,  but  from  Rich- 
mond to  Washington.  Now  if  we  liud  the  See 
of  Rome,  from  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
entertaining  and  deciding  cases  of  appeal  froni 
the  Oriental  churches;  if  we  find  that  her  decis- 
ion was  liual  and  irrevocable,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  all  the 
churches  is  an  undeniable  fad.  Let  me  "-ive 
you  a  few  illustrations:  To  begin  with  Pope 
St.  Clement,  who  was  the  third  successor  of  St 
Peter,  and  who  is  laudably  mentioned  by  St 
1  aul  in  one  of  his  Epistles.  Some  dissension 
anil  scandal  having  occurred  in  the  church  of 
U-rinth  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  notice  of 
i-ope  (.  lement.  He  at  once  exercises  his  supreme 
authority  by  writing  letters  of  remonstrance  and 


admonition  to  the  Corinthians.  And  so  great 
was  the  reverence  entertained  for  these  Epistles, 
by  the  faithful  of  Corinth,  that  for  a  century 
later  it  was  customary  to  have  them  publicly 
read  in  their  churches.  Why  did  the  Corinth- 
ians apjieal  to  Rome  far  away  in  the  West,  and 
not  to  Ephesus  »>  near  home  in  the  East,  where 
the  Apostle  St.  John  still  lived?  Evidently  be- 
cause the  jurisdiction  of  Ephesus  was  local, 
while  that  of  Rome  was  universal.  About  the 
vear  190,  the  ([uestiou  regarding  the  proper  day 
for  celebrating  Easter  was  agitated  in  the  East, 
and  referreil  t"o  Pope  St.  Victor  I.  The  Eastern 
church  generally  celebrated  Easter  on  the  day 
on  which  the  Jews  kept  the  Passover;  while  in 
the  West  it  was  observed  then,  as  it  is  now,  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  St.  Victor  directs  the  Eastern 
churches,  for  the  .sake  of  uniformity,  to  conform 
to  the  practice  of  the  West,  and  his  instructions 
are  universally  followed.  Dionysius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
having  heard  that  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
erred  on  some  23oints  of  faith,  demands  an  ex- 
planation of  the  suspected  Prelate,  who,  in 
obedience  to  bis  superior,  promptly  vindicates 
his  own  orthodo.xy.  St.  Atbanasius,  the  great 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  appeals  in  the  fourth 
century,  to  Pope  Julius  I.,  ironi  an  unjust  lie- 
cision  rendered  against  bim  by  the  Uriental 
bishops;  and  the  Pope  reverses  the  sentence  of 
the  Eastern  council.  St.  Basil,  Archbishop  of 
Ca;sarea,  in  the  same  century,  has  recourse,  in 
his  afflictions,  to  the  protection  of  Pope  Damasus. 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, appeals  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, to  Pope  Innocent  I.,  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  inflicted  on  him  by  several  Eastern 
Prelates,  and  by  the  Empress  Eudo.xia  of  Con- 
stantinople. St.  Cyril  appeals  to  Pope  Celestine 
against  Nestorius;  Nestorius  also  appeals  to  the 
same  Pontiff,  who  takes  the  side  of  Cyril.  Theod- 
oret,  the  illustrious  historian  and  Bishop  of 
Cyrrbus,  is  condemned  by  the  pseudo-council  of 
Ephesus  in  449,  and  appeals  to  Pope  Leo.  .  .  . 
Joliu,  Abbot  of  Constantinople,  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Patriarch  of  that  city  to  Pope 
St.  Gregory  I.,  who  reverses  the  sentence  of  tlie 
Patriarch.  In  859,  Photius  addressed  a  letter  to 
Pope  Nicholas  I. ,  asking  the  Pontiff  to  confirm 
his  election  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 
In  consequence  of  the  Pope's  conscientious  re- 
fusal, Photius  broke  off  from  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  became  the  authorof  the 
Greek  schism.  Here  are  a  few  examples  taken  at 
random  from  Church  History.  We  see  Prelates 
most  eminent  for  their  sanctity  and  learning, 
occupying  the  highest  position  in  the  Eastern 
church,  and  consequently  far  removed  from  the 
local  influences  of  Rome,  appealing  in  every 
period  of  the  early  church,  from  the  ilecisious  of 
their  own  Bishops  and  their  Councils  to  the 
supreme  arbitration  of  the  Holy  See.  If  this 
does  not  constitute  superior  jurisdiction,  I  have 
yet  to  learn  what  superior  authority  means. 
2.  Christians  of  every  denomination  admit  the 
orthodo.xy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies of  the  Church.  No  one  has  ever  called  in 
question  the  faith  of  such  men  as  Basil,  Chrys- 
ostom, Cyprian,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
and  Leo.  .  .  .  Now  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
with  one  voice,  pay  homage  to  the  Bishops  of 
Rome    as   their   superiors.  ...  3.   Ecumenical 
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Councils  afford  another  eloquent  vindication  of 
Papal  supremacy.  An  Ecumenical  or  General 
Council  is  an  assemblage  of  Prelates  representing 
the  whole  Catholic  Church.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  nineteen  Ecumenical  Councils  have  been 
convened,  including  the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 
.  .  .  The  first  General  Council  was  held  in 
Niciea.  in  325:  the  second,  in  Constantinople,  in 
:W1 ;  the  third,  in  Ephesus,  in  431 ;  the  fourth, 
in  Clialcedou,  in  451 ;  the  fifth,  in  Constantino- 
ple, in  .J53;  the  si.xth,  in  the  same  city,  in  6S0; 
the  seventh,  in  Xicsa,  in  787;  and  the  eighth,  in 
Constantinople,  in  869.  The  Bisliops  of  Rome 
convoked  these  assemblages,  or  at  least  consented 
to  their  convocation ;  they  presided  by  their 
legates  over  all  of  them,  except  the  first  and 
second  councils  of  Constantinople,  and  they  con- 
firmed all  these  eight  by  their  authority.  Be- 
fore becoming  a  law,  the  acts  of  the  Councils 
required  the  Pope's  signature.  4.  I  shall  refer 
to  one  more  historical  point  in  sujiport  of  the 
Pope's  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church.  It 
is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  every  nation  hith- 
erto converted  from  Paganism  to  Christianity, 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  has  received  tiie 
light  of  faith  from  missionaries  who  were  either 
especially  commissioned  b\'  the  See  of  Home,  or 
sent  by  Bishops  in  open  communion  with  that 
See.  This  historical  fact  admits  of  no  exception. 
Let  me  particularize:  Ireland's  Apostle  is  St. 
Patrick.  Who  commissioned  him '.'  Pope  St. 
Celestine,  in  the  fifth  century.  St.  Palladius  is 
the  Apostle  of  Scotland.  Who  sent  him  ?  The 
same  Pontiff.  Celestine.  The  Anglo-Saxons  re- 
ceived tlie  faith  from  St.  Augustine,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  as  all  historians  Catholic  and  non- 
C'atholic  testify.  Who  empowered  Augustine  to 
preach?  Pope  Gregory  I.,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century.  St.  Remigius  established  the 
faith  in  France,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  was  in  active  communion  with  the  See  of 
Peter.  Flanders  received  the  Gospel  in  the  sev- 
enth century  from  St.  Eligius,  who  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  reigning  Pope. 
Germany  and  Bavaria  venerate  as  their  Apostle 
St.  Boniface,  who  is  popularly  known  in  his  na- 
tive England  by  his  baptismal  name  of  Winfrid. 
He  was  commissioned  by  Pope  Gregory  II.,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  was 
consecrated  Bishop  by  the  same  Pontiff.  In  the 
ninth  century,  two  saintly  brothers,  Cyril  and  Me- 
thodius, evangelized  Russia,  Sclavonia,  and  Mo- 
ravia, and  other  parts  of  Northern  Europe.  They 
recognizeil  the  supreme  authority  of  Pope  Nicho- 
las I.,  and  of  his  successors,  Adrian  II.  and  John 
VIII.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Norway  was  con- 
verted by  missionaries  introduced  from  England 
by  the  Norwegian  King  St.  Olave.  The  conver- 
sion of  Sweden  was  consummated  in  tlie  same  cen- 
tury by  the  British  Apostles  Saints  Ulfridand  Es- 
kill.  Both  of  these  nations  immediately  after  tlieir 
conversion  commenced  to  pay  Rome-scot,  or  a 
small  annual  tribute  to  the  Holy  See, —  a  clear 
evidence  that  they  were  in  communion  with  the 
Cliair  of  Peter.  All  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
having  been  converted  before  the  Reformation, 
received  likewise  the  light  of  faith  from  Roman 
Catliolic  missionaries,  because  Europe  then  recog- 
nized only  one  Christian  Chief." — .lames.  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons,  T/ie  Faith  of  <'nr  FiMers.  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  Francis  P.  Kenrick,  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  The  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See  viii- 
dicjited. 
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Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See  :  Grounds  of 
the  Denial. — "The  first  document  by  which  tlie 
partisans  of  the  Papal  sovereignty  justify  them- 
selves, is  the  letter  written  by'st."  Clement  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  at  Rome  to  the  Church  at 
Corinth.  They  assert,  that  it  was  written  by 
virtue  of  a  superior  authority  attached  to  his 
title  of  Bishop  of  Rome.  Now,  it  is  unquestion- 
able, 1st.  That  St.  Clement  was  not  Bishop  of 
Rome  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  2d. 
That  in  this  matter  he  did  not  act  of  his  own 
authority,  but  in  the  name  of  tlie  Church  at 
Rome,  and  from  motives  of  charity.  The  letter 
signed  by  St.  Clement  was  written  A.  D.  69,  im- 
mediately after  the  persecution  by  Nero,  which 
took  place  between  the  years  64  and  68,  as  all 
learned  men  agree.  ...  It  maj-  be  seen  from  the 
letter  itself  that  it  was  written  after  a  persecu- 
tion; if  it  be  pretended  that  this  persecution  was 
that  of  Domitian,  then  the  letter  must  be  dated 
in  the  last  years  of  the  first  century,  since  it  was 
chiefly  in  tlie  years  95  and  96  that  the  persecu- 
tion of  Domitian  took  place.  Now,  it  is  easy  to 
see  from  the  letter  itself,  that  it  was  written  be- 
fore that  time,  for  it  speaks  of  the  .Jewish  sacri- 
fices as  still  existing  in  tlie  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
The  temple  was  destroyed  with  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  Titus  A.  D.  70.  Hence,  the  letter 
must  have  been  written  before  that  year.  Be- 
sides, the  letter  was  written  after  some  persecu- 
tion, in  which  had  suffered,  at  Rome,  some  very 
illustrious  martyrs.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  the  persecution  of  Domitian.  The  perse- 
cution of  Nero  lasted  from  the  year  64  to  the 
year  68.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  could  only  have  been  written  in  the 
year  69,  that  is  to  saj',  twentj'-four  j'ears  before 
Clement  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  presence  of 
this  simple  calculation  what  becomes  of  the  stress 
laid  by  the  partisans  of  Papal  sovereignty,  upon 
the  importance  of  this  document  as  efmanating 
from  Pope  St.  Clement  ?  Even  if  it  could  be 
sliown  that  the  letter  of  St.  Clement  was  written 
during  his  episcopate,  this  would  prove  nothing, 
because  this  letter  was  not  written  by  him  by 
virtue  of  a  superior  and  personal  authority 
possessed  by  him,  but  from  mere  charity,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Let  us  hear 
Eusebius  upon  this  subject:  'Of  this  Clement 
there  is  one  epistle  extant,  acknowledged  as 
genuine,  .  .  .  which  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  at  the  time 
when  there  was  a  dissension  in  the  latter.'.  .  . 
He  could  not  say  more  explicitly,  that  Clement 
did  not  in  this  matter  act  of  his  own  authoritj', 
by  virtue  of  any  power  he  individually  possessed. 
Nothing  in  the  letter  itself  gives  a  suspicion  of 
such  authority.  It  thus  commences:  'The 
Church  of  God  which  is  at  Rome,  to  the  Church 
of  God  which  is  at  Corinth.' .  .  .  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  St.  Clement  draughted 
this  letter  to  the  Corintliians.  From  the  first 
centuries  it  has  been  considered  as  his  work.  It 
was  not  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  as  a  disciple  of 
the  Apostles,  tliat  he  wrote  it.  .  .  .  In  the  second 
century  the  question  concerning  Easter  was  agi- 
tated "with  much  warmth.  Many  Oriental 
Churches  wished  to  follow  the  Judaicaj  traditions, 
preserved  by  several  Apostles  in  tlie  celebration 
of  that  feast,  and  to  hold  it  upon  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  March  moon ;  other  Eastern  Churches, 
in  agreement  with  the  Western  Churches  ac- 
cording to  an  equally  Apostolic  tradition,  cele- 
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I.nitccl  the  festival  of  Ensti-r  the  Sunday  foUow- 
iiiir  till'  fiiurtiTiilli  day  of  tlic  .March  moon.  The 
(lUi-slicin  iii  ilsi-lf  cimsiihTiil  was  of  no  i.M'»'»'  i'"- 
liortami-;  and  vi-t  it  « as  jrcnirally  thought  thai 
all  the  Churohi's  .should  cclelirate  at  one  and  the 
sjune  time  the  great  Christian  festival,  and  that 
w)mc  should  not  be  rejoieing  over  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Saviour,  wliile  others  were  coutem- 
platinir  the  mysteries  of  hisdeath.  IIow  was  the 
<|Ueslion  .settli'il  Y  l>id  the  Bishop  of  Home  in 
terpose  his  authority  and  overrule  the  discussion, 
as  would  have  heeii  the  ease  had  lie  enjoyed  a 
supreme  authority  V  Let  us  take  the  evidence  of 
History.  The  iiiicstion  having  been  agitated, 
•  there"  were  synods  and  convocations  of  the 
Bisiiops  on  this  (pieslion,'  s:iys  Eusebius.  'and 
all  unanimously  drew  up  an  ecclesiastical  decree, 
which  they  communicated  to  all  the  Churches  in 
all  places.'  .  .  .  There  is  an  epistle  e.\tant  even 
now  of  those  who  were  as.sembled  at  the  time; 
among  whom  |iresided  Tlieophilus,  Bishop  of  the 
Church  in  Cesarea  and  Narcissus,  Bisliop  of 
.Icrusiilem.  There  is  another  epistle '  (of  the 
Roman  Synod)  '  extant  on  the  same  question, 
bearing  the  name  of  Victor.  An  e]iistl(!  al.so  of 
the  Bishops  in  Pontus,  among  whom  Palmas,  as 
the  most  ancient,  presided;  also  of  the  Churches 
of  Gaul  over  whom  Ireuicus  presided.  .More- 
over, one  from  those  in  Osrhoene,  and  the  cities 
there.  And  a  particularepistle  from  Bacchyllus. 
Bisliop  of  the  t'drinlhians;  and  eiiistles  of  manj" 
others  who,  advancing  oneand  the  same  doctrine, 
also  pa.ssed  the  siime  vote.'  It  is  evident  that 
Euseliius  spealis  of  the  letter  of  the  Roman 
syniHl  in  the  same  terms  as  of  the  others;  he 
does  not  attribute  it  to  Bisliop  Victor,  but  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Roman  Clergy:  and  lastly,  he 
only  mentions  it  in  the  second  jdace  after  that  of 
the  Bishops  of  Palestine.  Here  is  a  point  irre- 
fragably  established:  it  is  that  in  the  matter  of 
Easter,  the  Church  of  Rome  discussed  and  judged 
the  question  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  other 
churches,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  only 
signed  the  letter  in  the  name  of  the  .synod  which 
represented  that  Church.  " — Abbe  Guettee,  J'/ie 
Pii/Hin/,  /ij).  ,'):}-,)8. — "  At  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Niciea  it  was  clear  that  the  nutropolitans  of 
Rome.  .Vle.\andria,  and  Antioch.  held  a  superior 
rank  among  their  brethren,  and  had  a  kind  of 
ill-detined  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of 
sevend  nu'tropolitans.  The  fathers  of  Nicoea 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  privileges  of  these 
sees  were  regul.-ited  by  customs  already  regarded 
as  primitive,  and  these  custoifls  they  contirmcd. 
.  .  .  The  empire  was  afterwards  divided  for  the 
purposes  of  civil  government  into  four  Prefec- 
tures. .  .  .  The  organization  of  the  Church  fol- 
lowed in  its  main  lines  that  of  the  empire.  It 
also  had  its  dioceses  and  jirovinces,  coinciding 
for  the  most  part  with  the  similarlv  named  polit- 
icid  divisions,  Xot  only  did  the  "same  circum- 
stances which  marked  out  a  city  for  political 
pn'Pminenee  also  indicate  it  as  a  fit  centre  of 
ecclesiastical  rule,  but  it  was  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple with  the  Church  that  the  ecclesiastical 
should  follow  the  civil  division.  At  the  head 
of  a  tliocese  was  a  i)atriarch,  at  the  head  of  a 
province  was  a  metropolitan;  the  territory  of  a 
simple  bishop  was  a  parish.  .  .  .  The  see  of 
Constantinople  .  .  became  the  oriental  coun- 
terpart (,f  that  of  Rome.  .  .  .  But  the  patri- 
archal systenj  of  government,  like  every  other 
suffered  from  the  shocks  of  time.     The  patriarch 


of  Antioch  had,  in  the  first  instance,  the  most 
extensive  territory,  for  ho  claimed  authority  not 
only  over  the  civil  dioceses  of  tiie  East,  but  over 
tlieChurches  in  Persia,  Media,  Parthia,  and  In- 
dia, which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
But  this  large  organization  was  but  loosely  Unit, 
and  constantly  tended  to  dissolution.  .  .  .  After 
the  conquests  of  Caliph  Omar  the  great  see  of 
Antioch  sank  into  insigniticance.  The  region 
subject  to  the  .Vle.xandriaii  patriarch  was  much 
smaller  than  that  of  Antioch.  but  it  was  better 
compacted.  Here  too  however  the  Monophysite 
tmnult  so  shook  its  organization  that  it  was  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  It  also  fell  under  the  <lnniia- 
ion  of  the  Saracens  —  ;i  fate  which  had  already 
befallen  .Icrusalem.  In  the  whole  East  there  re- 
maineil  only  the  iiatriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a 
condition  to  exercise  actual  aulhoi'ity.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  Rulinus's  version  of  the  sixth  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Xictea,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had 
entrusted  to  him  the  care  of  the  sul)url)icarian 
churches  [probably  including  Lower  Italy  and 
most  of  Central  Italy,  with  Sicily,  Sardinia  and 
Corsica].  .  .  .  But  many  causes  tended  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Roman  patriarch 
beyond  these  modest  limits.  Tlie  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  depended  largely  for  his  aulliority 
on  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  his  spiritual 
realm  was  agitated  l)v  the  constant  intrigues  of 
opposing  parties.  His  brother  of  Rome  enjoyed 
generally  more  freeilom  in  matters  spiritual,  and 
tlie  diocese  over  which  he  presided,  keeping 
aloof  for  the  most  jiart  from  controversies  on 
points  of  dogma,  was  therefore  comparatively 
calm  and  united.  Even  the  Orientals  were  im- 
pressed b\-  the  majesty  of  old  Rome,  and  gave 
great  honour  to  its  bishop.  In  the  West,  the 
liighest  respect  was  paid  to  tliose  sees  which 
claimed  an  Apostle  as  founder,  and  among  these 
the  Church  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul  naturally 
took  the  highest  place.  It  was.  in  fact,  the  one 
apostolic  see  of  Western  Europe,  and  as  such  re- 
ceived a  imique  regard.  .  .  .  Doulitful  questions 
about  apostolic  doctrine  and  custom  were  ad- 
dressed certainly  to  other  distingiiislied  bishops, 
as  Atlianasius  and  Basil,  but  they  came  more 
readily  and  more  constantly  to  Rome,  as  already 
the  last  appe;d  in  many  civil  matters.  We  must 
not  suppose  however  that  the  Churches  of  the 
East  were  ready  to  accept  the  sway  of  Rome, 
however  they  niight  respect  the  great,  city  of  the 
West.  .  .  .  The  autliority  of  tlie  Roman  see  in- 
creased from  causes  which  are  sulKciently  obvious 
to  historical  enquirers.  But  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  bishops  were  far  too  wise  to  tolerate  tlic 
supposition  tliat  their  power  depended  on  earthly 
sanctions.  They  contended  steadfastly  that  they 
were  the  heads  of  the  Church  on  earth,  because 
tliey  were  the  successors  of  him  to  whom  the 
Lord  had  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  St.  Peter.  And  they  also  contended  that 
Rome  was.  in  the  most  cmpliatic  sense,  tlie 
mother-church  of  the  whole  West.  Innocent  I. 
claims  that  no  Church  had  ever  been  founded  in 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  or  the  .Mediter- 
ranean islands,  except  by  men  who  had  received 
tlieir  commission  from  St,  Peter  or  his  successors. 
At  the  same  lime,  they  admitted  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  see  were  liot  wholly  derived  immedi- 
ately from  its  founder,  but  were  conferred  by 
past  generations  out  of  respect  for  St.  Peter's  see. 
But  the  bishop  who  most  clearly  and  emphati- 
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cally  asserted  tlie  claims  of  the  Roman  see  to  pre- 
eminence over  tlie  whole  Cliurch  on  earth  was  no 
doubt  Leo  I.,  a  great  man  who  tilled  a  most 
critical  position  with  extraordinary  firmness  and 
ability.  Almost  every  argument  by  which  in 
later  "times  the  authority  of  the  sec  of  St.  Peter 
was  supported  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Leo. 
.  .  .  The  Empire  of  the  "West  never  seriously  in- 
terfered with  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
bishop ;  and  when  it  fell,  tlie  Church  became  the 
heir  of  the  empire.  In  the  general  crash,  the 
Latin  Chriistians  found  themselves  compelled  to 
drop  their  smaller  differences,  and  rally  round 
the  strongest  representative  of  the  old  order.  The 
Teutons.Who  sliook  to  pieces  the  imperial  sys- 
tem, brought  into  greater  prominence  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  all  that  was  Catholic  and  Latin  in 
the  empire,  and  so  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  see  of  Rome.  .  .  .  ll:  must  not  however  be 
supposed  that  the  views  of  the  Roman  bishops  as 
to  the  authority  of  Rome  were  universall}'  ac- 
cepted even  in"  the  West.  ^Many  Churches  had 
grown  up  independently  of  Rome  and  were 
abundantly  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  their 
own  past." .  .  .  And  in  the  African  Church  the 
reluctance  to  submit  to  Roman  dictation  which 
had  showed  itself  in  Cyprian's  time  was  main- 
tained for  many  generations.  .  .  .  Li  Gaul  too 
there  was  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  see  of  St.  Peter." — S.  Cheetham,  Hist,  of 
the  Christian  Clun-ch  during  the  First  Si.e  Cen- 
turies, pp.  181-195. — "A  colossal  city  makes  a 
colossal  bishop,  and  this  principle  reached  its 
maximum  embodiment  in  Rome.  The  greatest 
City  of  the  AVorld  made  the  greatest  Bishop  of 
the"  World.  Even  when  the  Empire  was  heathen 
the  City  lifted  the  Bishop  so  higii  that  he  drew 
to  himself  the  unwelcome  attention  of  the  secular 
power,  and  in  succession,  in  consequence,  as  in 
no  other  see.  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome  were 
martyrs.  When  the  Empire  became  Christian, 
Rome's  place  was  recognized  as  first,  and  the 
principle  on  which  that  primacy  rested  was 
clearly  and  accurately  defined  when  the  Second 
General  Council,  acting  on  this  principle,  as- 
signed to  the  new  seat  of  empire,  Constantinople, 
the  second  place:  it  was  the  principle,  namely, 
of  honor,  based  upon  material  greatness.  .  .  . 
The  principle  of  the  primac}',  as  distingui.shed 
from  the  supremacy  growing  out  of  Petrine 
claims  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  Gallicanisni  in 
contrast  to  Ultramontanism,  and  was  crushed 
out  even  in  the  Roman  communion  not  twenty 
years  ago." — Rt.  Rev.  G.  F.  Seymour,  The  C/inrch 
of  Rome  in  her  relation  to  Christian  Unity  ("Hist, 
and  Teachings  of  the  Early  Chinrh."  led.  5). 

Also  in:  H.  Hallani,  The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  T, 
pt.  1. 

Origin  of  the  Papal  title. — "'Papa.'  that 
strange  anil  universal  mixture  of  familiar  endear- 
ment and  of  reverential  awe,  extended  in  a  general 
sense  to  all  Greek  Presbyters  and  all  Latin  Bish- 
ops, was  the  special  address  which,  long  before 
the  names  of  patriarch  or  archbishop,  was  given 
to  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  church.  .  .  .  lie 
was  the  Pope.  The  Pope  of  Rome  was  a  phrase 
which  had  not  yet  [at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Xica;a,  A.  D.  SSo]  emerged  in 
history.  But  Pope  of  Alexandria  was  a  well- 
known  dignity.  .  .  .  This  peculiar  Alexandrian 
application  of  a  name,  in  itself  expressing  simple 
affection,  is  thus  explained:  —  Down  to  Heraclas 
(A.  D.  230),  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  being  the 


sole  Egyptian  Bishop,  was  called  '  Abba  '  (father), 
and  his  clergy  'elders.'  From  his  time  more 
bishops  were  created,  who  then  received  the 
name  of  'Abba, 'and  consequently  the  name  of 
'Papa'  ('ab-aba,'  pater  patrum^grand father) 
was  appropriated  to  the  primate.  The  Roman 
account  (inconsistent  with  facts)  is  that  the  name 
was  first  given  to  Cyril,  as  representing  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 
(Suicer,  in  voce).  The  name  was  fixed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  7th  century." — A.  P. 
Stanlej',  Lects.  on  t/ie  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
led.  3. 

Also  ix:  J.  Bingham,  Antirj.  of  the  Christ. 
Church,  bk.  '2,  ch.  2,  sect.  7. — J.  Alzog,  Manual 
of  Unicersal  Ch.  Hist.,  sect.  130. — See  Ciiristi- 
axity:  a.  D.  312-337. 

A.  D.  42-461. — The  early  Bishops  of  Rome, 
to  Leo  the  Great. — The  following  is  the  succes- 
sion of  tlie  popes,  according  to  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  during  the  first  four  hundred  and 
t  wenty  years :  ' '  Peter,  to  the  year  of  Christ  67 ; 
Linus,  Anencletus,  Clement:  (to  77?)  Evaristus, 
Alexander,  Xj^stus,  Telesphorus.  Hyginus,  to 
142;  Pius,  to  1.57;  Anicetus.  to  168:  Soter,  to 
177;  Eleutherius,  to  193;  Victor,  to  202;  Zephy- 
rinus,  to  219;  Callistus.  to  223;  Urban,  to  230; 
Pontianus,  to  23.5:  Anterus.  to  236:  Fabian,  to 
250;  Cornelius,  from  251  to  252;  Lucius,  to  2.53; 
Stephan,  to  '257;  Xystus  II.  to  258;  Dionysius, 
from  259  to  '269;  Felix,  to  274;  Eutvchianus,  to 
283;  Caius,  to  296;  Marcellinus,  to  304;  Marcel- 
lus,  after  a  vacancy  of  four  years,  from  308  to 
310;  Eusebius,  from  the  20rh"of  Jlay  to  the  26th 
of  September,  310;  Melchiades,  from  311  to  314; 
Silvester,  from  314  to  335.  .  .  .  JIark  was  chosen 
on  the  18th  of  January  336,  and  died  on  the  7th 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  Julius  I,  from 
337  to  3.52,  the  steadfast  d"efender  of  St.  Athana- 
sius.  .  .  .  The  less  steadfast  Liberius,  from  352 
to  366,  purchased,  in  358,  his  return  from  exile 
by  an  ill-placed  condescension  to  the  demands  of 
the  Arians.  He,  however,  soon  redeemed  the 
honour  which  he  had  forfeited  by  this  step,  by 
his  condemnation  of  the  council  of  Rimini,  for 
which  act  he  was  again  driven  from  his  Church. 
During  his  banishment,  the  Roman  clergy  were 
compelled  to  elect  the  deacon  Felix  in  his  place, 
or  probably  only  as  administrator  of  the  Roman 
Church.  "When  Liberius  returned  to  Rome, 
Felix  fled  from  the  city,  and  died  in  the  country, 
in  365.  Damasus,  from  366  to  384,  by  birth  _a 
Spaniard,  had,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
pontificate,  to  assert  his" rights  against  a  rival 
named  Ursicinus,  who  obtained  consecration 
from  some  bishops  a  few  days  after  the  election 
of  Damasus.  The  faction  of  L'rsicinus  was  the 
cause  of  much  bloodshed.  .  .  .  Sirieius,  from 
385  to  389,  was,  although  Ursicinus  again  en- 
deavoured to  intrude  himself,  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  clergv  and  people.  .  .  .  Anasta- 
sius,  from  398  to  40-2;  a  pontiff,  highly  extolled 
by  his  successor,  and  by  St.  Jerome,  of  whom 
the  latter  says,  that  he  was  taken  early  from  this 
earth,  because  Rome  was  not  longer  worthy  of 
him,  and  that  he  might  not  survive  the  desolation 
of  the  city  bv  Alaric.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Innocent  1.  f"rom  402  to  417.  .  .  .  During  the 
possession  of  Rome  bv  Alaric  [see  Ro.me:  A.  D. 
408-410],  Innocent  went  to  Ravenna,  to  suppli- 
cate the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Goths.  The  pontificate 
of  his  successor,  the  Greek  Zosimus,  was  only  of 
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twenty  one  months.  The  election  of  Boniface, 
from  418  to  iH.  was  disturbed  by  the  violence 
of  the  archdeacon  Eulalius,  who  had  attached  a 
small  party  to  his  interests.  .  .  .  lie  was  fol- 
lowed by  Oelestine  I,  from  ii'i  to  432,  the  com- 
batant of  Xestorlanism  and  of  Semipelagianism. 
To  Sixtiis  III.  from  432  to  440.  the  metropoli- 
tans, Ilellailiiis  of  Tarsus,  and  Eutherius  of 
Tyana.  appealed,  when  they  were  threatened 
w"itli  deposition  at  the  peace  between  St.  Cyril 
and  .John  of  Autioeh.  Leo  the  Great,  from  440 
to4til,  is  the  first  pope  of  whom  we  po.ssess  a 
collection  of  writings:  they  consist  of  96  dis- 
courses on  festivals^  and  141  epistles.  By  his 
high  and  well-merited  authority,  he  Siivcd  Rome, 
in  4.V2,  from  the  devastation  of  the  Huns:  and 
induced  Attila,  named  'the  scourge  of  God,'  to 
desist  from  his  invasion  of  Italy  [see  Hrxs: 
A.  I).  4.V2].  Again,  when,  in  A-i'  [4.>")].  the 
Yaiulal  king  Geiserich  entered  Rome  [see  HoMii; 
A.  I).  4.'j.)].  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the 
eloquent  persuasions  of  their  lioly  bishop  for  the 
l)reservation,  at  least,  of  their  lives." — .1.  .1. 1.  DiJl- 
linger,  Jlifl.  of  the  Chureh.  r.  2,  pp.  213-215. — 
"  For  many  centuries  the  bishops  of  Rome  ha<l 
been  comi)aratively  obscure  persons:  indeed, 
I.,eo  was  the  first  really  great  man  who  occupied 
the  see,  but  he  occupied  it  under  circumstances 
which  tended  without  exception  to  put  power  in 
his  hand.  .  .  .  Circumstjinces  were  thrusting 
greatness  upon  the  see  of  St.  Peter:  the  glory  of 
the  Empire  was  passing  into  her  hands,  the  dis- 
tracted Churches  of  Spain  and  Africa,  harassed 
and  torn  in  pieces  by  barbarian  hordes  and 
\venried  with  heresies,  were  in  no  jiosition  to  assert 
independence  in  any  matter,  and  were  only  loo 
glad  to  liK>k  to  any  centre  whence  a  measure  of 
organization  an<l  of  strength  seemed  to  radiate; 
anil  the  jiopes  had  not  been  slow  in  rising  to 
welcome  and  promote  the  greatness  with  which 
the  current  and  tendency  of  the  age  was  invest- 
ing them.  Their  rule  seems  to  have  been,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  make  the  largest  claim, 
anil  enforce  as  much  of  it  as  they  could,  but  the 
theory  of  papal  i)Ower  was  still  indeterminate, 
vague,  unti.vcd.  She  was  Patriarch  of  the  West 
—  what  rights  did  that  give  her?  .  .  .  Was  her 
claim  .  .  .  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  merely,  or  did 
she  hold  herself  forth  as  a  doctrinal  authority  in 
a  sense  in  which  other  bishops  were  not?  In  tliis 
respect,  again,  the  claim  into  which  Leo  entered 
was  indefinite  and  unformulated.  .  .  .  The  Im- 
perial instincts  of  old  Rome  are  dominant  in 
iiim.  all  that  sense  of  discipline,  order,  govern- 
ment—  all  the  hatred  of  uniformity,  individual- 
ity, eccentricity.  These  are  the  elements  which 
make  up  Leo's  mind.  He  is  above  all  thinirs  a 
governor  and  an  administrator.  He  has  got  a 
law  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  a  supreme  canon 
of  dogmatic  truth,  and  these  are  his  instruments 
to  suMue  the  troubled  world.  .  .  .  The  rule 
which  governed  Leo's  conduct  as  pope  Wiis  a 
very  simple  one.  it  was  to  take  every  opportunity 
which  offered  itself  for  asserting  and  enforcin"" 
the  authority  of  his  see:  he  was  not  troubled 
with  historical  or  scriptural  doubts  or  scruples 
which  might  cast  a  shadow  of  indeci.sion,  •  the 
pale  cast  of  thought,'  on  his  resolutions  and 
actions.  To  him  the  papal  authority  had  come 
down  as  the  great  inheritance  of  his  position;  it 
was  identified  in  his  mind  with  the  order  the 
authority,  the  discipline,  the  orthodoxy  which 
he  loved  so  dearly ;  it  suited  exactly  his  Imperial 


ambition,  in  a  word,  his  '  Roman  '  disposition 
and  character,  and  he  took  it  as  his  single  great 
weapon  aeainst  heresy  and  social  confusion. " — 
C.  Gore,  Ifo  the  Great,  ch.  6  and  7. 

A.  D.  461-604. — The  succession  of  Popes 
from  Leo  the  Great  to  Gregory  the  Great.— 
Tiie  successor  of  Llm)  the  Great,  '■the  ."Sardinian 
Hilarius.  from  401  to  468.  luid  been  one  of  his 
legates  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  449.  .  .  . 
Tiic  zeal  of  Simplicius,  from  468  to  483,  was 
called  into  action  chiefly  by  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned in  the  east  by  the  ilonophvsites.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Felix  II  (or  HI)  from  483 
to  492.  in  whose  election  the  prefect  B;isilius 
concurred,  as  plenipotentiary  of  king  Odo  icer. 
Gelasius  I.  from  492  to  496,"  and  Anastasiuo  II, 
laboured,  but  in  vain,  in  endeavouring  to  heal 
the  schism,  formed  by  Acacius,  at  Constantino- 
[ile.  'I'liis  schism  occasioned  a  division  in  Rome 
at  the  electiou  of  a  new  pontilf.  The  senator 
Festus  had  proiuised  the  emperor  that  he  w  ould 
enforce  the  reception  of  the  Henoticon  at  Rome; 
and  by  means  of  corruption  established  against 
the  deacon  Symmachus,  who  had  in  his  favour 
the  majority  of  voices,  a  jjowerful  party,  which 
chose  Laurence  as  antipope.  Again  was  a  double 
election  the  cause  of  blood}'  strife  in  the  streets 
of  Rome,  until  the  Arian  king,  Theodoric,  at 
Ravenna,  declared  for  Symmachus,  who  gave  to 
his  rival  the  bishopric  of  Luceria.  .  .  .  !More 
traniiuil  was  the  pontificate  of  the  succeeding 
jiope,  Hormisdas,  from  .514  to  523,  and  luade 
illustrious  by  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  519,  in 
the  eastern  Church.  —  .John  I  died  at  Ravenna, 
in  519,  in  prison,  into  which  he  was  cast  liy  the 
suspicious  Theodoric.  after  his  return  from  Con- 
stantinople.—  Felix  III  (or  IV)  from  526  to  530, 
was  chosen  by  the  Romans,  at  the  command  of 
the  king.  At  short  intervals,  followed  Boniface 
II,  from  530  to  532;  and  John  II,  from  533  to 
53.5.  —  Agapite  I  went,  at  the  desire  of  the  Gothic 
king,  Theodatus,  to  obtain  peace  from  the  em- 
peror, to  Constantinople,  where  he  died  in  536. — 
Sylverius  died,  in  .540,  during  his  second  exile, 
on  the  island  of  Palmaria.  .  .  .  Vigilius.  who 
was  ordained  in  537,  and  who  beosime  lawful 
l)ope  in  540,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  the  east, 
from  546  to  554,  sometimes  a  prisoner  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  sometimes  in  exile,  lie  died  at 
Syracuse,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  555.  Pela- 
gius  I,  from  .5.55  to  .560,  found  dilliculty  in  ob- 
taining an  acknowledgement  of  his  election,  a.s, 
by  his  condemnation  of  the  three  articles,  he  was 
considered  in  the  west  as  a  traitor  to  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  because  there  existed  a  sus- 
picion that  he  was  accessor}'  to  the  death  of 
Vigilius.  — .lohn  III,  from  560  to  573.  beheld  the 
commencement  of  the  Lombard  dominion  in 
Italy.— Benedict  I,  from  574  to  578,  and  Pela- 
gius  II,  from  578  to  590,  ruled  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  melancholy  times  of  the  Lombard  devas- 
tations. One  of  the  most  splendid  ap])earauces 
in  the  series  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  that  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  from  590  to  604."— J.  J.  I. 
Dollinger,  Hut.  of  the  Church,  r.  2,  pp.  213-217. 
— "  Pope  Pelagius  died  on  the  8th  of  February, 
.590.  'The  people  of  Rome  .  .  .  were  at  tliis 
time  in  the  utmost  straits.  Italy  lay  prostrate 
and  miserable  under  the  Lombard  invasion ;  the 
invaders  now  threatened  Rome  itself,  and  its  in- 
habitants trembled ;  famine  and  pestilence  within 
the  city  produced  a  climax  of  distress;  an  over- 
flow  of  the  Tiber  at  the  time  aggravated  the 
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general  alarm  ami  misery;  Gregory  himself,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  compares  Rome  at  this  time  to 
an  old  and  shattered  sliip.  letting  in  the  waves  on 
all  sides,  tossed  by  a  daily  storm,  its  planks  rotten 
and  sounding  of  wreck.  In  this  state  of  things 
a!l  men's  thoughts  at  once  turned  to  Gregory. 
The  pope  w-as  .at  this  period  the  virtual  ruler  of 
Rome,  and  the  greatest  power  in  Italy  ;  and  they 
must  have  Gregory  as  their  pope;  for.  if  any  one 
could  save  them,  it  was  he.  His  abilities  in  pub- 
lic affairs  had  been  proved;  all  Rome  knew  his 
character  and  attainments;  he  had  now  the 
further  reputation  of  eminent  saintliness.  He 
was  evidently  the  one  man  fur  the  post;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  unanimously  elected  by  clergy, 
senate,  and  people.  But  he  shrank  from  the 
proffered  dignity.  There  was  one  way  by  which 
he  might  possibly  escape  it.  No  election  of  a 
pope  could  at  this  time  take  effect  without  the 
emperor's  confirmation,  and  an  embassy  had  to 
be  sent  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  it.  Gregory 
therefore  sent  at  the  same  time  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  (Mauricius.  who  had  succeeded  Tiberius 
in  .j>'2l.  imploring  him  to  withhold  his  confirma- 
tion; but  it  was  intercepted  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city,  and  another  from  tlie  clergy,  senate,  and 
people  sent  in  its  place,  entreating  approval  of 
their  choice.  .  .  .  At  length  the  imperial  confir- 
mation of  his  election  arrived.  He  still  refused; 
fled  from  the  city  in  disguise,  eluding  the  guards 
set  to  watch  the  gates,  and  hid  himself  in  a  forest 
cave.  Pursued  and  discovered  by  means,  it  is 
said,  of  a  supernatural  light,  he  was  brought 
back  in  triumph,  conducted  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  at  once  ordained  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember. 590.  .  .  .  Having  been  once  placed  in 
the  high  position  he  so  little  coveted,  he  rose  to 
it  at  once,  and  fulfilled  its  multifarious  duties 
with  remarkable  zeal  and  ability.  His  compre- 
hensive policy,  and  his  grasp  of  great  issues,  are 
not  more  remarkable  than  the  minuteness  of  the 
details,  in  secular  as  well  as  religious  matters,  to 
which  he  was  able  to  give  his  personal  care. 
And  this  is  the  more  striking  in  combination  with 
the  fact  that,  as  many  parts  of  his  writings  show, 
he  remained  all  the  time  a  monk  at  heart,  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  both  the  ascetic  principles 
and  the  narrow  credulity  of  contemporary  mo- 
nasticism.  His  private  life,  too,  was  still  in  a 
measure  monastic:  the  monastic  simplicity  of  his 
epi-scopal  attire  is  noticed  by  his  biographer;  he 
lived  with  his  clergy  under  strict  rule,  and  in 
.59.5  issued  a  synodal  decree  substituting  clergy 
for  the  boys  and  secular  persons  who  had  for- 
merly waited  on  the  pope  in  his  chamber." — J. 
Baruiby,  Grcfjury  the  Great,  ch.  2. — "  (.)f  the  im- 
mense energy  shown  by  St,  Gregory  in  the  exer- 
cise of  liis  Principatc,  of  the  inunen.se  influence 
wielded  b}'  him  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  Principate  by  the 
answers  which  emperor  and  patriarch  made  to 
his  demands  and  reljukes.  we  possess  an  imper- 
ishable record  in  the  fourteen  books  of  his  letters 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  They  are 
somewhat  more  than  SoO  in  number.  They 
range  over  every  subject,  and  are  addressed  to 
every  sort  of  person.  If  he  rebukes  the  ambi- 
tion fif  a  patriarch,  and  complains  of  an  empe- 
ror's unjust  law,  he  cares  also  that  the  tenants  on 
the  vast  estates  of  the  Church  which  his  officers 
superintend  at  a  distance  should  not  be  in  any 
■way  harshly  treated.  .  .  .  The  range  of  his  let- 
ters is  so  great,  their  detail  so  minute,  that  they 


illuminate  his  time  and  enable  us  to  form  a  men- 
tal picture,  and  follow  faithfully  that  pontificate 
of  fourteen  years,  incessantly  interrupted  by 
cares  and  anxieties  for  the  preservation  of  his 
city,  yet  watching  the  beginnings  and  strength- 
ening the  polity  of  the  western  nations,  and 
counterworking  the  advances  of  the  eastern 
despotism.  The  divine  order  of  greatness  is,  we 
know.  to*do  and  to  teach.  Few.  indeed,  have 
carried  it  out  on  so  great  a  scale  as  St.  Gregory. 
The  mass  of  his  writing  preserved  to  us  exceeds 
the  mass  preserved  to  us  from  all  his  predeces- 
sors together,  even  including  St.  Leo,  who  with 
him  shares  the  name  of  Great,  and  whose  sphere 
of  action  the  mind  compares  witli  his.  If  he 
became  to  all  succeeding  times  an  image  of  the 
great  sacerdotal  life  in  his  own  ]ierson,  so  all 
ages  studied  in  his  words  the  pastoral  care,  join- 
ing him  with  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzuni  and  St. 
Chrysostom.  The  man  who  closed  his  life  at 
sixty-four,  worn  out.  not  with  age.  but  with 
labour  and  bodily  pains,  stands,  beside  the  learn- 
ing of  St.  Jerome,  tlie  perfect  episcopal  life  and 
statesmanship  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  overpowering 
genius  of  St.  Augustine,  as  the  fourth  doctor  of 
the  western  Church,  while  he  surpasses  tiicm  all 
in  tliat  his  doetorship  was  seated  on  St.  Peter's 
throne.  If  he  closes  the  line  of  Fathers,  lie 
begins  the  period  when  the  Church,  failing  to 
preserve  a  rotten  empire  in  political  existence, 
creates  new  nations;  nay,  his  own  hand  has  laid 
for  them  their  foundation-stones. " — T.  AY.  Allies, 
JVie  Holy  See  and  the  Wandering  of  the  JS'ation^. 
from  .St.  Leo  I.  to  St.  Gregory  /.,  pp.  309-335.— 
See,  also,  Rome;  A.  D.  590-640. 

A.  D.  604-731. — The  succession  of  Popes. — 
Sabiuian,  A.  I).  0O4-6U6;  Fiduifacc  111..  607; 
Boniface  IV.,  608-615;  Deusdedit,  61,5-618;  Boni- 
face V.,  619-625;  Hononus  I..  62.5-638;  Severi- 
nus,  640;  John  IV.,  640-642;  Theodore  I.,  642- 
649;  Martin  I.,  649-655;  Euirenius  I.,  655-657; 
Vitaliau,  657-672;  Adeodatus  II.,  672-676;  Donus 
I.,  676-678;  Agatho,  678-682;  Leo  II.,  682-683; 
Benedict  IL,  684-685;  John  V..  685-686;  Conon. 
686-687;  Sergiusl.,  687-701;  John  VI.,  701-705; 
John  VII..  70.5-707;  Sisinnius.  708;  Constantine. 
708-715;  Gresory  IL.  715-731. 

A.  D.  728-774". — Rise  of  the  Papal  Sover- 
eignty at  Rome. — The  extinguishment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Eastern  emperors  at  Rome  and 
in  Italy  began  with  the  revolt  provoked  by  the 
attempts  of  the  iconoclastic  Leo.  the  Isaurian.  to 
abolish  image-worship  in  tlie  Christian  churches 
(.see  Iconoclastic  Coxtrovehsy).  The  Pope. 
Gregory  II. ,  remonstrated  vehemently,  but  in 
vain.  At  his  signal  all  central  Italy  rose  in  revolt. 
"The  exarch  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Ravenna;  for  the  cities  of  Italy,  instead  of 
obeying  the  imperial  officers,  elected  magistrates 
of  their  own,  on  whom  they  conferred,  in  some 
cases,  the  title  of  duke.  Assemblies  were  held, 
and  the  project  of  electing  an  emperor  of  the 
■\Vest  was  adopted. "  But  another  danger  showed 
itself  at  this  juncture  which  alarmed  Rome  and 
Italy  more  than  the  iconoclastic  pei'secutions  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  The  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards took  advantage  of  the  insurrection  to  ex- 
tend his  own  domains.  He  invaded  the  ex- 
archate and  got  actual  possession  of  Ravenna; 
whereat  Pope  Gregory  turned  his  influence  to 
the  Byzantine  side,  with  such  effect  that  the 
Lombards  were  beaten  back  and  Ravenna  re- 
covered.    In  731  Gregory  II.  died  and  was  suc- 
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cee<lca  bv  Pope  Gregorv  III.  'Tlie  election  of 
Grefforv  "HI.  t»  the  pajial  diair  was  confirmed 
liv  rhe"Eiii|)iTor  Leo  in  tlie  usual  form;  nor  was 
tl'iHt  pope  cotiwcrateil  until  the  mandate  from 
Constantinople  reached  Home.  This  was  the 
last  time  the  emperors  of  the  East  were  solicited 
to  contirm  the  election  of  a  pope."  Leo  con- 
tinued to  press  his  severe  measures  against  im- 
age-worship, iMid  the  pope  holdly  convened  at 
Rome  a  sviiod  of  ninety-three  bishops  which 
excommunicated  the  wliole  body  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, empemr  and  all.  The  latter  now  dis- 
patched a  stronir  expedition  to  Italy  to  suppress 
the  threatening"  papal  power;  but  it  came  to 
naught,  and  the  Byzantine  authority  was  prac- 
ticallv  at  an  end,  already,  within  the  range  of 
papai  leadership.  "From  this  time,  A.  D.  733. 
the  city  of  Kome  enjoyed  jiolitical  independence 
imderthe  guidance  and  protection  of  the  popes; 
but  the  otficers  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  were 
allowed  to  reside  in  the" city,  justice  was  pub- 
licly administered  by  Byzantine  judges,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  still  rec- 
ognised. So  completely,  however,  had  Gregory 
III.  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  that  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Charles  JIartel,  in  order 
to  induce  that  powerful  i)rince  to  take  an  active 
part  ill  the  alTairs  of  Italy.  The  pope  was  now 
a  much  more  powerful  personage  than  the  Ex- 
arch of  Havenna.  for  the  cities  of  central  Italy, 
which  had  assumed  the  control  of  their  local 
goveriinient.  intrusted  the  conduct  of  their  e.x- 
ternal  political  relations  to  the  care  of  Gregory, 
wlio  thus  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
Eastern  emperor  and  the  Lombard  king.  In  the 
year  74i.  while  Constantine  V.,  the  son  of  Leo. 
was  engaged  with  a  civil  war,  the  Lombards 
were  on  the  eve  of  conquering  Huvcnna,  but 
Pope  Zjieharias  threw  the  whole  of  the  Latin  in- 
fluence into  the  Byzantine  scale,  and  euableil  the 
exarch  to  niaintuin  his  position  until  the  year 
731,  when  Astolph.  king  of  the  Lombards,  cap- 
tured IJavenna.  The  exarch  retired  to  Naples, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in 
central  Italy  eniled."— G.  Fiulay,  Jlist.  of  the 
Jiyziiiitiiii  Kiiiinie,  bk.  1.  rh.  \.  sect.  2. — The  Lom- 
bards, having  obtained  Kavenna  and  overturned 
the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  exarchs,  were  now 
bent  on  extending  their  sovereignty  over  Rome. 
But  the  po|)es  found  an  ally  beyond  the  Alps 
whose  interests  coincided  with  their  own.  Pepin, 
the  linst  Carolingian  king  of  the  Franks,  went 
twice  to  their  rescue  and  broke  the  Lombard 
power;  his  son  Charlemagne  finished  tlie  work 
[see  LoMB.\iti)s:  A.  1).  7.")4-774].  and  by  the  acts 
of  both  these  kings  the  bishops  of  Kome  were 
established  in  a  temporal  no  less  than  a  spiritual 
prineii)ality.— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
lioiiutii  Empire,  ch.  49. 

Ai,so  IX :  P.  Godwin,  Hiit.  of  France :  An- 
cient G.iul,  f,k.  4,  ch.  l.>._See,  also,  Fraxks- 
A.  IJ.  7i;h-814. 

A.  D.  731-816.— The  succession  of  Popes. — 
Gregory  III.,  A.  I).  731-741;  Zacharias.  741- 
7o2;  Stephen  I.  (or  II.).  7."i2;  Stephen  II.  (or 
IH.),  7.j3-7."i7;  Paul  I.,  757-767 ;  Stephen  III  (or 
I\.).  76«-772;  Hadrian  I.,  772-79.5;  Leo  III 
7y."i-sii;. 

AD.  75s-774._Origin  of  the  Papal  States. 
—The  Donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 
—  As  the  result  of  IVpiu's  .second  expedition  to 
Italy  (A.  D.  7.w),  -the  Lombard  king  sued  for 


quarter,  promised  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty 


made  in  the  preceding  year,  and  to  give  up  all 
the  places  mentioned  in"  it.  Pepin  niade  them 
all  over  to  the  Holy  See,  by  a  solemn  deed,  which 
was  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Roman 
Church.  .  .  .  Pepin  took  such  steps  as  should  in- 
sure the  execution  of  the  Lombard's  oath.  Ra- 
venna, Rimini,  Resaro.  Fano.  CcsiMia.  Sinigaglia, 
,lesi.  Forlimpopoli.  Forli.  Castrocaro.  .Monte- 
fcltro,  Acerragio,  iloutelucari,  supposed  to  be 
the  present  Xocera,  Serravalle,  San  Maiigni, 
Bobio,  L'rbino,  Caglio.  Luccoli,  Eugubio.  Com- 
acchio  and  Narni  were  evacuated  by  the  Lom- 
bard troops;  and  the  keys  of  the  22  cities  were 
laid,  with  King  Pepiu"s"deed  of  gift,  upon  the 
Confession  of  St.  Peter.  The  independence  of 
the  Holy  See  was  established." — J.  E.  Darras, 
(/("«.  J/int.  of  the  C'litholic  Church,  period  3,  ch. 
It). — "  An  enibassj'  from  the  Byzantine  emperor 
asserted,  during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty, 
the  claims  of  that  sovereign  to  a  restoration  of 
the  exarchate;  but  their  petitions  and  demands 
failed  of  effect  on  'the  steadfast  heart  of  Pippin  ' 
[or  Pepin],  who  declared  that  he  had  fought 
alone  in  behalf  of  St.  Peter,  on  whose  Church  he 
would  bestow  all  the  fruits  of  victory.  Fulrad, 
his  abbot,  was  comiuissioned  to  receive  the  keys 
of  the  twenty-two  towns  his  arms  had  won,  and 
to  deposit  them  as  a  donation  on  the  grave  of 
the  apostle  at  Home.  Thus  the  Pope  was  made 
the  temporal  head  of  that  large  district  .  .  . 
which,  with  some  few  changes,  has  been  held 
by  his  successors." — P.  Godwin.  Jlist.  of  France: 
Ancient  Gaul.  bk.  4,  ch.  1.5. — "AVhen  on  Pipin's 
death  the  restless  Lombards  again  took  uj)  arms 
and  menaced  the  possessions  of  the  Church, 
Pipin's  sou  Charles  or  Charlemagne  swept  down 
like  a  whirlwind  from  the  Alps  at  the  call  of 
Pope  Hadrian  [774],  seized  king  Desidcrius  in 
his  capital,  assumed  himself  the  Lombard  crown, 
and  made  northern  Itah'  thenceforward  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Frankish  empire.  .  .  .  'Whether 
out  of  policy  or  from  that  sentiment  of  reverence 
to  which  his  ambitious  mind  did  not  refuse  to 
bow,  he  was  moderate  in  claims  of  jurisdiction, 
he  j'ielded  to  the  pontiff  the  place  of  honour  in 
processions,  and  renewed,  although  in  the  guise 
of  a  lord  and  conqueror,  the  gift  of  the  Exar- 
chate and  Peutajiolis,  which  Pipin  had  made  to 
the  Roman  Church  twenty  years  before."—.]. 
Bryce,  The  Holy  Iloi/inii  Empire,  ch.  4. — "It  is 
reported,  also.  .  .  .  that,  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  endowing  the  Holy  See  in  his  own  name,  he 
[Charlemagne]  amplitied  the  gifts  of  Pippin  by 
annexing  to  them  the  island  of  Corsica,  with  the 
provinces  of  Parma.  Mantua,  Venice,  and  Istria, 
and  the  duchies  of  .Spoleto  and  Beneventum. 
.  .  .  This  rests  wholly  upon  the  assertion  of 
Anastasius;  but  Karl  could  not  give  away  what 
he  did  not  possess,  and  we  know  that  Corsica, 
Venice  and  Beneventuni  were  not  held  by  the 
Franks  till  several  years  later.  ...  Of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  these  gifts  nothing  is  de- 
termined; that  the}-  did  not  carry  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  is  clear  from  the  subsequent 
exercise  of  acts  of  sovereignty  witliiu  them  by 
the  Frankish  monarchs;  and  the  probability  is, 
according  to  the  habits  of  the  times,  that"  the 
properties  were  granted  only  under  some  form  of 
feudal  vassalage." — P.  Godwin,  IIi.^t.  of  France: 
Ancient  Gaul,  bk.  4,  ch.  16. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  49. — "In- 
definite in  their  terms,  these  grants  were  never 
meant  by  the  donors  to  conve}-  full  dominion 
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over  the  districts — that  belonged  to  the  head  of 
the  Empire  —  but  only  as  in  the  case  of  other 
church  estates,  a  perpetual  usufruct  or  '  domin- 
ium utile.'  They  were,  in  fact,  mere  endow- 
ments. Nor  had  the  gifts  been  ever  actually  re- 
duced into  possession." — J.  Bryce,  The  Holy 
RiyiiKiii  Empire,  cli.  10. 

A.  D.  774  (?)  — Forgery  of  the  "  Donation  of 
Constantine." — "  Before  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury some  apostolical  scribe,  perhaps  the  no- 
torious Isidore,  composed  the  decretals  and  the 
donation  of  Constantine.  the  two  magic  pillars  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy  of  the  popes 
[see  below :  A.  I).  829-847].  This  memorable 
donation  was  Introduced  to  the  world  by  an 
epistle  of  Adrian  I.,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne 
to  imitate  tlie  liberality  and  revive  the  name  of 
the  great  Constantine.  According  to  the  legend, 
the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  healed  of 
the  leprosy,  and  puritied  in  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, by  St.  Silvester,  the  Roman  bishop;  and 
never  was  physician  more  gloriously  recom- 
pensed. His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  the 
seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  declared  his 
resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital  in  the  East; 
and  resigned  to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces 
of  the  West.  This  fiction  was  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  The  Greek  princes  were 
convicted  of  the  guilt  of  usurpation;  and  the 
revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  claim  of  his  lawful 
inheritance.  The  popes  were  delivered  from 
their  debt  of  gratitude;  and  the  nominal  gifts  of 
the  Carlovingians  were  no  more  than  the  just 
and  irrevocable  restitution  of  a  scanty  portion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  State."— E.  Gibbon.  Decline  and 
Fall  Iff  the  lioinan  Empire,  ch.  49. — "  But  this  is 
not  all,  although  this  is  what  historians,  in  ad- 
miration of  its  splendid  audacity,  have  chiefly 
dwelt  upon.  The  edict  proceeds  to  grant  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  his  clergy  a  series  of  dignities 
and  privileges,  all  of  them  enjoyed  by  the  em- 
peror and  his  senate,  all  of  them  shewing  the 
same  desire  to  make  the  pontifical  a  copj'  of  tlie 
imperial  office.  The  Pope  is  to  inhabit  the 
Laterau  palace,  to  wear  the  diadem,  the  collar, 
the  purple  cloak,  to  carry  the  sceptre,  and  to  be 
attended  by  a  body  of  chamberlains.  .  .  .  Tlie 
practice  of  kissing  the  Pope's  foot  was  adopted 
in  imitation  of  the  old  imperial  court.  It  was 
afterwards  revived  by  the  German  Emperors." — 
J.  Br3"ce,  The  Iluly  Bmnan  Empire,  ch.  7,  and 
foot' note. 

Also  is  :  M.  Gosselin,  The  Power  nf  the  Pope 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  v.  1,  p.  317. —  E.  F.  Hender- 
son, Select  Historical  Doc's  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bk. 
3,  no.  3. 

A.  D.  8oo. —  The  giving  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial cro\wn  to  Charlemagne.  See  Ger.\i.\xy  : 
A.  I).  (i87-8U0;  and  800. 

A.  D.  816-1073. — The  succession  of  Popes. — 
Stephen  IV.  (or  V.).  A.  D.  81(1-817;  Paschal  I., 
817-«24;  Eugene  II.,  824-827;  Valentine,  827; 
Gregorv  IV..  827-844;  Sergius  II..  844-847;  Leo 
IV.,  847-855;  Benedict  III.,  855-858;  Nicholas  I., 
858-867;  Hadrian  II..  8(i7-872 ;  .lohn  VIII..  872- 
882;  Marinus,  882-884;  Hadrian  111,884-885; 
Stephen  V.  (or  VI.).  885-891;  Formosus,  891- 
896;  Boniface  VI.,  896;  Stephen  VI.  (or  VII.), 
896-897;  Romanus,  897-898;  Theodore  II.,  898; 
John  IX.,  898-900;  Benedict  IV..  900-903;  Leo 
v.,  903;  Sergius  IIL,  904-911;  Anastasius  III., 
911-913;    Lando,    913-914;    John   X.,    914-928; 


Leo  VI.,  928-929;  Stephen  VH.  (or  VIII.)    929- 
931;    .lohn    XL.    931-936;    Leo   VIL,    936-939- 
Stephen  VIII.    (or  IX.).   939-942;    Jlarinus  II 
942-946;  Agapetus  II.,  946-956;  .lohn  XII.,  956-^ 
964:  Leo  VIL,   antipope,  963-965;  Benedict  V 
964-905;   .John    XIII. ,    9G.5-972;    Benedict  VI. 
972-974;    Donus    II..    974-975;    Benedict  VII 
975-984;  .John  XIV.,   984-985;  .Jolm  XV.,  985-^ 
996;  Gregory  v.,  996-999;  .John  XV L,  antipope 
997-998;  Sylvester  II.,  999-1003;    .John   XVII. 
1003;    .John    XVIIL,   1003-1009;    Seririus   IV., 
1()()9-1012;     Benedict    VIII. .    1012-1024;    .John 
XIX..  1024-1033;  Benedict  IX.,  1033-1044;  Svl- 
vester  III.,  antipope.   1044;  Gregory  VI.,   10-14- 
1046;  Clement  II..  1046-1047;  Benedict  IX..  1047- 
1048;  Damasus  II.,    1048;  Leo   IX.,  1049-10.54; 
Victor  II.,  1055-1057;  Stephen  IX.  (or  X.),  1057- 
1058;  Benedict  X..  antipope,  105S-1059;  Niclio- 
lasIL,  1058-1061;  Alexander  II..  III61-1073. 

A.  D.  829-847.  — The  False  Decretals.— 
■■  There  existed  in  each  of  the  national  churches, 
a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  or  canons, 
which  were  made  use  of  as  circumstances  re- 
quired. One  of  these  collections  was  in  use  in 
Spain  as  earlj-  as  the  sixth  century,  and  was  sub- 
sequently attributed  to  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a  new 
recension  of  these  canons  appe;ircd  in  France, 
based  upon  the  so-called  Isidorian  collection, 
but  into  which  many  spurious  fragments,  bor- 
rowed from  private  collections  and  bearing  upon 
their  face  incontestable  evidence  of  the  ignorance 
of  their  authors,  had  been  introduced.  This  re- 
cension contained  also  a  number  of  forged  docu- 
ments. There  were,  altogether,  above  a  hun- 
dred spurious  decrees  of  popes,  from  Clement  to 
Damasus  (A.  D.  384),  not  to  mention  some  of 
other  popes,  and  many  false  canons  of  councils. 
It  also  contained  the  forged  Deed  of  Donation 
ascribed  to  Constantine  [see  above:  A.  I).  774  ?]. 
However,  these  decretals,  which,  as  they  stand, 
are  now  proved,  both  by  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
arguments,  to  be  impudent  forgeries,  are  never- 
theless, in  matter  of  fact,  the  real  utterances  of 
popes,  though  not  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  and  hence  the  forger\'  is,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  chronological  location.  an<l  does  not  affect 
their  essential  character." — .1.  Alzog,  Manual  of 
L'nirer.'xd  Church  History,  r.  2,  p.  195.  —  "Var- 
ious opinions  exist  as  to  the  time  at  which  this 
collection  was  made,  and  the  precise  date  of  its 
publication.  Mabillon  supposes  the  compilation 
to  have  been  made  about  A.  D.  785;  and  in  this 
opinion  lie  is  followed  b_v  others.  But  tlie  collec- 
tion did  not  appear  until  after  the  death  of  Char- 
lemagne. Some  think  that  these  Decretals  can- 
not be  of  an  earlier  date  than  829,  and  Blondel 
supposed  that  he  discovered  in  them  traces  of 
the  acts  uf  a  council  at  Paris  held  in  that  year. 
All  that  can  be  determined  is  that  most  probably 
the  Decretals  were  first  published  in  France,  per- 
haps at  jMayence,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  their 
real  author.  The  spuiiousness  of  these  De- 
cretals was  first  exposed  by  the  JIagdebiirg 
Ceuturiators,  with  a  degree  of  historical  and  criti- 
cal acumen  beyond  tlie  age  in  which  they  lived. 
The  .Jesuit  Turrianus  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  defend  the  spurious  documents  against  tliis 
attack.  ...  Of  these  Epistles  none  (except  two. 
which  appear  on  other  grounds  to  be  spurious) 
were  ever  heard  of  before  the  ninth  century. 
They  contain  a  vast  number  of   anachronisms 
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and  liisloriral  iniiociinicie.s.  Passages  arpquoU-d 
from  more  recent  writings,  iiicluding  the  Vul- 
gate, according  to  tlie  version  of  .Jerome;  and, 
althougli  tlie  several  Epislle.s  profess  to  liavo 
been  written  t)V  dilTercnt  pontiffs,  the  style  is 
niaiiifesllv  uniform,  and  often  very  barbarous, 
such  as  coidd  not  have  ])rocee(led  from  Koman 
writers  of  the  tirst  century.  .  .  .  The  success  ot 
this  forgerv  would  appear  incredible,  did  we  not 
lake  into  account  tlie  weak  and  confused  govern- 
ment of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  iu  whose 
time  it  was  promulgated;  tlie  want  of  critical 
acumen  and  resources  in  that  age;  the  skill  witli 
whicli  the  pontiffs  made  u.se  of  the  Ih'cretals 
onlv  bv  degrees;  and  the  great  authority  and 
power  "pos.sesseil  by  the  Roman  ]iontilTs  in  these 
times.  Tlie  name'of  Isidore  also  served  to  rec- 
ommend these  documents,  many  jiersons  being 
ready  to  believe  that  they  were  in  fact  only  a 
completion  of  the  genuine  collection  of  Isidore, 
which  was  higlily  esteemed.  .  .  .  The  unknown 
compiler  was  subsequently  called  Pseudo-Isi- 
dorus."— .1.  E.  Riddle.  Hist,  nf  the  Papacy,  v.  1, 
jyp.  40.')-407. 

Also  in:  A.  Neander,  General  Hint,  of  the 
Christian  Iltlii/ion  and  Church,  r.  Q  (Jjo/in's  cd.), 
j,p,  2-8.— II.  I'l.  Milman,  /list,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, hk.  .5.  ch.  4.— M.  Gos.selin,  The  Power  of 
the  J'ope.v.  1,  p.  317.— .1.  X.  Murphy,  The  Chair 
of  Peter,  ch.  9.— II.  C.  Lea.  Studies  in  Ch.  Hist., 
pp.  43-76.—  P.  SchafT.  Hist,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  r.  4,  '■/(,   4.  .•<(cl.  OU. 

A.  D.  887-1046. —  Demoralization  of  the 
Church. — Degradation  of  the  Holy  See. — Re- 
forms of  the  Emperor,  Henry  III. — "  Xo  exag 
geration  is  possible  of  the  (Icniondized  state  iuto 
which  the  Christian  world,  and  especially  the 
Church  of  Home,  had  fallen  in  the  years  that 
followed  the  extinction  of  the  Carloviugian  line 
(A.  I).  887).  The  tenth  century  is  even  known 
among  Protestants  '  par  excellence  '  as  the  sa?cu- 
lum  obscurum.  and  Baroiiius  expresses  its  por- 
tentous corruption  in  the  vivid  remark  that 
Christ  was  as  if  asleep  in  the  vessel  of  the  Church. 
■  The  infamies  prevalent  among  the  clergy  of  the 
time.' says  Mr.  liowden  [Life  of  Hildebrand],  'as 
denounced  by  Damiaiii  and  others,  are  to  be  al- 
luded to.  not  detailed.'  .  .  .  When  Hildebrand 
was  apjiointed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  at 
Kome,  he  found  the  ollices  of  devotion  systemati- 
cally neglected,  the  house  of  ]>rayer  <refiled  by 
the  slice])  and  cattle  who  found  their  way  in  anil 
out  through  its  broken  doors,  and  the" monks, 
contrary  to  all  monastic  rule,  attended  in  their 
refectory  by  women.  The  excuse  for  these 
irregularities  was  the  destitution  to  which  the 
holy  hou.se  was  reduced  by  the  [iredatorv  bands  of 
Campagna;  but  when  the- monastic  bodies  were 
rich,  as  was  the  case  in  Germanv.  matters  were 
worse  instead  of  better.  .  .  .  At  "the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  Stephen  VI.  dragired  the  bodv  of 
an  obnoxious  predecessor  fronPthe  grave,  and, 
after  subjecting  it  to  a  mock  triaL^cut  off  its 
head  and  three  lingers,  and  threw  it  into  llii'  Tiber. 
He  himself  was  subseipiently  de])osed.  anil 
strangled  in  pri.son.  In  the  yca'rs  that  followed, 
the  power  of  electing  to  the  popedom  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  intriguing  and  licentious  Theo- 
dora, and  her  equallv  uniirincipled  daughters 
Theodora  and  Marozia  [see  Home:  A.  D.  903-^ 
9t)4].  These  women,  members  of  a  patrician 
tamily.  by  their  arts  and  beauty,  obtained  an  un- 
bounded influence  over  tlie  aristocratic  tyrants 


of  the  city.  One  of  the  Theodoras  advanced  a 
lover,  and  Marozia  a  son,  to  the  popedom.  The 
grandson  of  the  latter,  Octavian,  succeeding  to 
iier  power,  as  well  as  to  the  civil  government  of 
the  city,  elevated  himself,  on  the  death  of  the 
then  Pope,  to  the  apostolic  chair,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  under  tlie  title  of  .John  XII.  (A.  U. 
!l."i(i).  His  career  was  iu  keeping  with  such  a 
commencement.  'The  I^ateran  Palace,'  says  Mr. 
Bowdeu.  '  was  disgraced  by  becoming  a  recep- 
tacle for  courtezans:  and  decent  females  were 
terrified  from  pilgrimages  to  the  threshold  of  the 
Apostles  b_v  the  rejiorts  which  were  spread 
abroad  of  the  lawless  impurity  and  violence  of 
their  representative  and  successor.'  ...  At 
length  he  was  carried  off  by  a  rapid  illness,  or  by 
the  consequences  of  a  blow  received  in  the  prose- 
ctition  of  bis  intrigues.  Boniface  VII.  (A.  D. 
974),  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  after  his  eleva- 
tion, plundered  the  treasury  and  basilica  of  St. 
Peter  of  all  he  could  conveniently  carry  off,  and 
fled  to  Constantinople.  .Joliii  "XVIIJ.  (A.  1). 
1003)  expressed  his  readiness,  for  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  Emperor  Basil,  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  Greek  Patriarch  to  the  title  of  ecumenical 
or  universal  bishop,  and  the  conseijuent  degrada- 
tion of  his  own  see;  and  was  only  prevented  by 
the  general  indignation  excited  by  the  report  of 
his  intention.  Benedict  IX.  (A.'D.  1033)  was 
consecrated  Pope,  according  to  some  authorities, 
at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  became 
notorious  for  adulteries  and  murders.  At  length 
he  resolved  on  marrying  his  first  cousin;  and, 
when  her  father  would  not  assent  excejit  on  the 
condition  of  liis  resigning  the  popedom,  he  sold 
it  for  a  large  sum,  and  consecrated  the  purchaser 
as  his  successor.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
these  dreadful  times,  when,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Bruno,  '  the  world  lay  in  wickedness,  holiness 
had  disappeared,  justice  had  perished,  and  truth 
had  been  buried ;  Simon  Magus  lording  it  over 
the  Church,  whose  bishops  and  jjriests  were 
given  to  luxury  and  fornication.'  Ilad  we  lived 
in  such  deplorable  times  as  have  been  above  de- 
scribed .  .  .  we  should  have  felt  f(jr  certain, 
that  if  it  was  possible  to  retrieve  the  Church,  it 
nuist  be  by  some  external  power;  she  was  help- 
less and  resourceless;  and  the  civil  power  must 
interfere,  or  there  was  no  hope.  So  thought  the 
young  and  zealous  emperor.  Henry  III.  (A.  D. 
1039).  who.  though  unhappily'  far  from  a  perfect 
character,  yet  deejily  felt  tlie  shame  to  which  the 
Immaculate  Bride  was  exposed,  and  determined 
with  bis  own  right  hand  to  work  licr  deliverance. 
.  .  .  This  well-meaning  prince  did  begin  that 
reformation  which  ended  in  the  inirification  and 
monarchical  estate  of  the  Church.  He  held  a 
Council  of  his  Bishops  in  1047;  in  it  he  passed  a 
decree  that  'Whosoever  should  make  any  offlce 
or  station  in  the  Church  a  subject  of  purchase  or 
sale,  should  suffer  deprivation  and  be  visited 
with  excommunication;  '  at  the  same  time,  with 
regard  to  his  own  future  conduct,  he  solemnly 
pledged  himself  as  follows: — '  As  God  has  freely 
of  His  mere  mercy  bestowed  upon  me  tlie  crown 
of  the  empire,  so'will  I  give  freely  and  without 
price  all  things  that  pertain  unto  His  rcligicm.' 
This  was  his  tirst  act;  but  he  was  aware  that  the 
work  of  reform,  to  be  thoroughly  executed,  must 
proceed  from  Rome,  as  the  centre  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical cimimonwealth,  and  he  determined,  upon 
those  imperial  precedents  and  feudal  principles 
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■niiich  Charlemagne  liad  introduced,  himself  to 
appoint  a  Pope,  who  sliould  be  the  instrument 
of  his  general  reformation.  The  reigning  Pope 
at  this  time  was  Gregory  VI. .  and  he  introduces 
us  to  so  curious  a  history  that  we  shall  devote 
some  sentences  to  it.  Gregory  was  tlie  identical 
personage  wlio  had  bought  the  papal  office  of 
the  profligate  Benedict  IX.  for  a  large  sum.  and 
was  consecrated  by  him,  and  yet  he  was  far 
from  a  bad  sort  of  man  after  all.  .  .  .  He  had 
been  known  in  the  world  as  John  Gratianus; 
and  at  tlie  time  of  his  promotion  was  arch-priest 
of  Rome.  'He  was  considered,' says  Mr.  Bow- 
den,  'in  those  bad  times  more  tlian  ordinarily 
religious;  he  liad  lived  free  from  the  gross  vices 
by  wliich  the  clergy  were  too  generally  dis- 
graced. '  ...  He  could  not  be  quite  said  to  have 
come  into  actual  possession  of  lus  purchase;  for 
Benedict,  liis  predecessor,  who  .sold  it  to  him, 
being  disappointed  in  his  intended  bride,  re- 
turned to  Rome  after  an  absence  of  three  months, 
and  resumed  his  pontitical  station,  while  the 
party  of  his  intended  father-in-law  liad  had  suffi- 
cient influence  to  create  a  Pope  of  their  own, 
John.  Bishop  of  Sabina,  who  paid  a  high  price 
for  his  elevation,  and  took  the  title  of  Sylvester 
III.  And  thus  there  were  three  self-styled  Popes 
at  once  iu  the  Holy  City,  Benedict  performing 
his  sacred  functions  at  the  Lateran,  Gregory  at 
St.  Peter's,  and  Sylvester  at  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  Gregory,  however,  after  a  time,  seemed 
to  preponderate  over  his  antagonists;  he  main- 
tained a  body  of  troops,  and  with  these  he  sup- 
pressed the  suburban  robbers  who  molested  the 
pilgrims.  Expelling  them  from  the  sacred  limits 
of  St.  Peter's,  he  carried  his  arms  further,  till  he 
had  cleared  the  neighbouring  towns  and  roads  of 
these  marauders.  .  .  .  This  was  the  point  of 
time  at  whicli  the  Imperial  Reformer  made  his 
visitation  of  the  Church  and  See  of  the  Apostles. 
He  came  into  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1046,  and 
held  a  Council  at  Sutri,  a  town  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  north  of  Rome.  Gregorj'  was  allowed  to 
preside;  and,  when  xmder  his  auspices  the  abdi- 
cation of  Benedict  had  been  recorded,  and  Syl- 
vester had  been  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  rank 
and  shut  up  iu  a  monastery  for  life,  Gregory's 
own  turn  came  "  and  he  was  persuaded  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  himself 
and  to  vacate  the  pontifical  chair.  "The  new 
Pope  whom  the  Emperor  gave  to  the  Church 
instead  of  Gregory  VI.,  Clement  II.,  a  man  of 
excellent  character,  died  within  the  year.  Dama- 
sus  II.  also,  who  was  his  second  nomination, 
died  in  three  or  four  weeks  after  his  formal 
assumption  of  his  pontifical  duties.  Bruno, 
Bishop  of  Toul,  was  his  third  choice.  .  .  .  And 
now  we  are  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the 
State  reformer  struck  his  foot  against  the  hidden 
rock.  .  .  .  He  had  chosen  a  Pope,  but  '  quis 
custodiat  ipsos  custodes '';  What  was  to  keep 
fast  that  Pope  iu  that  very  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  the  Church,  that  plausible  Eras- 
tianisni.  as  it  has  since  been  called,  whicli  he 
adopted  himself';  What  is  to  secure  the  Pope 
from  the  influences  of  some  Hildebraud  at  his 
elbow,  who,  a  young  man  himself,  shall  rehear.se, 
in  the  person  of  his  superior,  that  part  which  he 
is  one  day  to  play  in  his  own,  as  Gregory  Xll.'t 
Such  was  the  very  fact ;  Hildebrand  was  with 
Leo,  and  thus  commences  the  ecclesiastical 
career  of  that  wonderful  man." — J.  H.  Newman, 
Esadys  Critical  and  Historical,  r.  2,  pp.  2o5-265. 


— See,  also,  Rome:    A.  D.   Oe'^-lOoT;    and   Ger- 
m.\ny:  a.  D.  973-11'2'2. 

A.  D.  1053.— Naples  and  Sicily  granted  as 
fiefs  of  the  Church  to  the  sons  of  Tancred  — 
the  Normans.  See  Italy  (Southekn):  A.  D 
1(I00-10!M). 

A.  D.  1054. — The  Filioque  Controversy. — 
Separation  of  the  Orthodox  (Greek)  Church. 
SeeFii.iDQUi-;  Contkoversy;  also.CIIKISTI.\^■ITV■ 
A.  I).  380-1054. 

A.  D.  1056-H22.— Hildebrand  and  Henry  IV. 
—  The  imperious  pontifical  reign  of  Gregory 
VII. —  Empire  and  Papacy  in  conflict. —  The 
War  of  Investitures. —  "  Son  of  a  Tuscan  carpen- 
ter, but,  as  his  name  shows,  of  German  origin, 
Hildebrand  had  been  from  childhood  a  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  Sta  ^laria,  on  :Mount  Aventine,  at 
Rome,  where  his  uncle  was  abbot,  and  where  he 
became  the  pupil  of  a  learned  Benedictine  arch- 
bishop, the  famous  Laurentius  of  Anialfi,  and 
formed  a  tender  friendship  with  St.  Odilon  of 
C'luny  [or  Clugny].  Having  early  attached  him- 
self to  the  virtuous  Pope  Gregory  VI.,  it  was 
with  indignation  that  he  saw  him  confounded 
with  two  unworthy  competitors,  and  deposed  to- 
gether with  them  by  the  arbitrary  influence  of 
the  emperor  at  Sutri.  He  followed  the  exiled 
pontiff  to  France,  and,  after  his  death,  went  to 
enrol  himself  among  the  monks  of  Cluny,  where 
lie  had  previously  resided,  and  where,  according 
to  several  writers,  he  held  the  office  of  prior. 
During  a  part  of  his  youth,  however,  he  must 
have  lived  at  the  German  Court,  where  he  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  Emperor  Henry  III., 
and  on  the  best  bishops  of  the  country,  by  the 
eloiiuence  of  his  preaching.  .  .  .  It  wasat  Cluny 
that  Hildebrand  met,  in  1049,  the  new  Pope, 
Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul.  .  .  .  Bruno  himself  had 
been  a  monk;  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  Henry 
HI.,  had,  by  his  own  authority,  caused  him  to 
be  elected  at  Worms,  December  1048,  and  pro- 
claimed under  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  Hildebrand, 
seeing  him  already  clothed  with  the  pontifical 
purple,  reproached  him  for  having  accepted  the  # 
government  of  the  Church,  and  advi-sed  him  to 
guard  ecclesiastical  libertv  by  being  canonically 
elected  at  Rome.  Bruno  yielded  to  this  salutary 
remonstrance;  laying  aside  the  purple  and  the 
pontifical  ornaments,  he  caused  Hildebraud  to 
accompany  him  to  Rome,  where  his  election  was 
solemnly  renewed  by  the  Roman  clerg}'  and 
people. "  This  was  the  first  blow  given  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  the  emperor.  From  that 
moment  IIildebra"nd  was  withdrawn  from  Cluny 
by  the  Pope,  iu  spite  of  the  strong  resistance  of 
the  Abbot  St.  Hugh.  Created  Cardinal  Subdea- 
con  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  Abliot  of  San 
Paolo  f uori  le  Mura,  he  went  on  steadily  towards 
the  end  he  had  in  view.  Guided  by  his  advice, 
Leo  IX.,  after  having  renewed  his  courage  at 
Jlonte  Cassino,  prepared  several  decrees  of  formal 
condemnation  against  the  sale  of  benefices  and 
against  the  niarnageof  priests;  and  these  decrees 
were  fulminated  in  a  series  of  councils  on  both 
sides  the  Alps,  at  Rome,  Verceil,  Jlayence,  and 
Reims.  The  enemy,  till  then  calm  in  the  midst 
of  his  usurped  rule,  felt  himself  sharply  wounded. 
Nevertheless,  the  simoniacal  bishops,  accom- 
plices or  authors  of  all  the  evils  the  Pope  wished 
•to  cure,  pretended  as  well  as  they  could  not  to 
understand  the  nature  and  drift  of  the  pontiff's 
act.  They  hoped  time  would  be  their  friend; 
but   they  were   soon   undeceived.     Among  the 
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miiny  assombliea  convoked  :iiul  presided  over  by 
Pope  Leo  IX..  tlie  Comuil  of  Reims,  held  in 
10114.  WHS  the  most  important,  .  .  .  Henry  I.. 
KiiiL'  of  Fnmet,  opposed   the   liolding   of    tbi.s 

Council  with  all  bis  might The  Pope  stood 

his  ground :  he  was  only  able  to  gather  round 
him  twenty  bishops;  but,  on  the  other  Imnd. 
there  eanie'tiftv  Iknedietine  abbots.  Thanks  to 
their  support."  energetic  canons  were  proinul- 
gated  against  the  two  great  scandals  of  the  time, 
and  several  guilty  prelates  were  deposed.  They 
went  still  further:  a  decree  pronounced  by  this 
Council  vindicated,  for  the  tirst  time  in  many 
years,  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  by 
(leclaring  that  no  promotion  to  the  episcopate 
should  be  valid  without  the  choice  of  the  clergy 
and  people.  This  was  the  tirst  signal  of  the 
strusgle  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Church, 
and  "the  tirst  token  of  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence of  llildebrand.  From  that  time  all  was 
changed.     A  new  spirit  breathed  on  the  Church 

—  anew  life  tlirilled  the  heart  of  the  i)apacy. 
.  .  .  Vaiuiuished  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Nor- 
mans—not yet,  as  under  St.  Gregory  VII.. 
transformed  into ilevoted  champions  of  the  Church 

—  Leo  IX.  vanquished  them,  in  turn,  by  force  of 
courage  and  holiness,  and  wrested  from  them 
their  tirst  oath  of  fidelity  to  tlie  Holy  See  while 
granting  to  them  a  first  investiture  of  their  con- 
quests. Death  claimed  the  pontiff  when  lie  bad 
reigned  five  years.  ...  At  the  moment  when 
the  struggle  between  the  papacy  and  the  Western 
empire  became  open  and  terrible,  the  East,  by  a 
mysterious  decree  of  Providence,  finally  sepa- 
rated itself  from  Catholic  uiuty.  .  .  .  The  .schism 
was  completed  by  Michael  Cerularius.  whom  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Monomachius  had  placed. 
in  104:5,  on  the  patriarchal  tlirone.  The  separa- 
tion took  place  under  the  vain  pretext  of  Greek 
and  Latin  observances  on  the  subject  of  un- 
leavened breafl.  of  strangled  meats,  and  of  the 
singing  of  file  Alleluia.  .  .  .  Leo  IX.  being  dead, 
the  Romans  wished  to  elect  llildebrand.  and  only 

»  renounced  their  project  at  his  most  earnest  en- 
treaties. He  then  liastened  to  cross  \\k  Alps,  and 
directed  his  steps  to  Germany  [10.")4],  jirovided 
with  fidl  authority  from  the  Roman  clergy  and 
people  to  choose,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  whoever,  among  the  prelates  of  the 
tnipire,  that  prince  should  judge  most  worthy 
of  the  tiara.  .  .  .  llildebrand  selected  Gebhard, 
Bisliop  of  Eichstadt;  and  in  spite  of  the  em- 
peror, who  desired  to  keep  near  him  a  bishop 
who  enjoyed  his  entire  conrideuce  —  in  spite  even 
of  Gebhard  himself  —  he  carried  him  off  to  Rome, 
where,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  the 
clergy  proceetled  to  his  election  under  the  name 
of  Victor  II.  The  new  Pope,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  adiiered  to  the  counsels  of  llildebrand,  and 
continued  the  war  made  by  his  predeces.sor  on 
simoniaeal  bishops  and  married  priests.  ...  At 
this  crisis  [October,  lO.Vi]  the  Emi)eror  Henry  III. 
died  iu  the  flower  of  his  age,  leaving  the  throne 
of  Germany  to  his  only  son,  a  child  of  si.\  years 
old,  but  already  elected  and  crowned  — the 
regent  being  his  mother,  the  Empress  Agnes. 
.  .  .  Victor  II.  had  scarcely  followed  the  em- 
peror to  the  tomb  [.Iidy,  10.57]  when  the  Roman 
clergy  hastened,  for  the  first  time,  to  elect  a  Pope 
without  any  imperial  intervention.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  llildebrand,  tlie  unanimous  choice  of  the 
electors  fixed  on  the  former  chancellor  and  legate 
at  Constantinople  of  Leo  IX.,  on  Frederic,  nibnk 


and  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,"  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  name  of  Stephen,  sometimes  num- 
bered as  the  ninth,  but  generally  as  the  tenth 
Pope  of  that  name. —  Count  de  Montalanibcrt, 
The  Mm)k«  of  the  ^\^est,  hk.  19.  eh.  2  (r.  6).— 
Stephen  X.  died  in  the  year  following  his  elec- 
tion, and  again  the  jiapal  chair  was  filled  during 
the  absence  of  llildebrand  from  Rome.  The  new 
Pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Benedict  X.,  was 
obnoxious  to  the  reforming  party,  of  which  llil- 
debrand was  the  head,  and  the  validity  of  his 
election  was  denied.  With  the  support  of  the 
imperial  court  in  Germany,  Gerard,  Bishop  of 
Florence,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  as  Nicholas 
II.,  and  his  rival  gave  way  to  him.  Nicholas  II., 
dying  in  KKil.  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  II. 
elected  equally  under  Ilildclirands  inlluence. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  in  KIT:'..  llildebrand 
himself  was  forced  against  his  will,  to  accept  the 
papal  tiara.  He  "knew  well  the  difficulties  that 
would  beset  one  who  should  endeavour  to  govern 
the  Church  as  became  an  upright  and  conscien- 
tious Pope.  Hence,  dreading  the  responsibility, 
he  protested,  but  to  no  purpose,  against  his  own 
elevation  to  the  papal  throne.  .  .  .  Shrinking 
from  its  onerous  duties,  Gregory  thought  he  saw 
one  way  still  open  by  which  be  might  escape  the 
burden.  The  last  decree  on  papal  elections  con- 
tained an  article  reciuiring  that  the  Pope-elect 
should  receive  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Gregory,  who  still  assumed  only  the 
title  of  'Bishop-elect  of  Rome,' notified  Henry 
IV.,  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor-elect,  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  begged  him  not  to 
approve  the  action  or  confirm  the  choice  of  the 
Romans.  'But  shoidd  you,'  he  went  on  to  say, 
'deny  my  prayer,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I 
shall  most  certainly  not  allow  your  scandalous 
and  notoiious  excesses  to  go  unpunished.' 
Several  historians,  putting  this  bold  declaration 
beside  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II.  (iV.  I).  10.")9), 
which  went  on  the  assumption  that  the  King  of 
Germany  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  approving 
the  Pope-elect  until  after  be  luid  been  crowned 
Emperor,  and  then,  only  by  a  concession  made 
to  himself  per.sonall3',  have  pronounced  it  suppo- 
sitious. But  \vhen  it  is  recollected  that  its 
authenticity  rests  upon  the  combined  testimony 
of  Bonizo,  Bishop  of  Sutri,  the  friend  of  llilde- 
brand, and  of  William,  abbot  of  iletz,  as  well  as 
on  the  authority  of  the  Acta  Vaticana,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  objection  can  be  su.stained. 
.  .  .  Henry  IV.,  on  receiving  news  of  Ililde- 
brand's  election,  sent  Count  Eberhard,  of  Nellen- 
burg,  as  his  plenipotentiary  to  Rome  to  protest 
against  the  proceeding.  The  politic  llildebrand 
was  careful  not  to  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 
'I  have  indeed'  said  he,  'been  elected  by  the 
people,  but  against  my  own  will.  I  would  not, 
however,  allow  myself  to  be  forced  to  take 
priest's  orders  until  my  election  should  have  been 
ratified  by  the  king  and  the  princes  of  Germany.' 
Lambert  of  Ilersfeld  informs  us  that  Henry  was 
so  pleased  with  this  manner  of  speech  that  he 
gave  orders  to  allow  the  cimsecration  to  go  on, 
and  the  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Purification  in  the  following  year 
(A.  D.  1074).  This  is  the  last  instance  of  a  papal 
election  being  ratified  by  an  emperor.  .  .  .  Out 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Gregory  VI.,  his 
former  friend  and  master,  llildebrand,  on  ascend- 
ing the  papal  throne,  took  the  ever-illustrious 
name  of  Gregory  VII." — J.   Alzog,   Miuiuul  of 
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Unirersftl  CJnirch  Hist.,  r.  2.  /)/).  347-348.— 
'■From  the  most  remote  Cliristian  antiquity,  tlie 
marriage  of  clergymen  hail  been  regarded  with 
the  dislllie.  and  tlieir  celibacy  rewarded  by  the 
commendation,  of  the  people.  .  .  .  This  prevail- 
ing sentiment  had  ripened  into  a  customary  law, 
and  the  observance  of  that  custom  had  been  en- 
forced by  edicts  and  menaces,  b\'  rewards  and 
]ienalties.  But  nature  had  triumphed  over  tra- 
dition, and  had  proved  too  strong  for  Councils 
and  for  Popes.  When  Hildebrand  ascended  the 
chair  first  occujiied  liy  a  married  Apostle,  his 
spirit  burned  within  him  to  see  that  marriage 
held  in  her  imjiure  and  unhallowed  bonds  a  large 
jiroportion  of  those  who  ministered  at  the  altar, 
and  who  handled  there  the  very  substance  of  the 
incarnate  Deity.  It  was  a  profanation  well 
adapted  to  arouse  the  jealousy,  not  less  than  to 
wound  the  conscience,  of  the  Pontiff.  Secular 
cares  suited  ill  with  the  stern  duties  of  a  theo- 
cratic ministry.  Domestic  affections  would  choke 
or  enervate  in  tliem  that  corporate  passion 
which  might  otlierwise  be  directed  with  unmiti- 
gated ardour  towards  their  chief  and  centre. 
Clerical  celibacy  would  exhibit  to  those  who  trod 
the  outer  courts  of  the  great  Christian  temple, 
the  impressive  and  subjugating  image  of  a  tran- 
scendental perfection,  too  pure  not  only  for  the 
coarser  delights  of  sense,  but  even  for  the  alloy 
of  conjugal  or  parental  love.  It  would  fill  the 
world  with  adherents  of  Home,  in  whom  every 
feeling  would  be  quenched  which  could  rival 
that  sacred  allegiance.  .  .  .  AVith  such  anticipa- 
tions, Gregory,  within  a  few  weeks  from  his  ac- 
cession, convened  a  council  at  the  Lateran.  and 
proposed  a  law,  not,  as  formerl)',  forbidding 
merely  the  marriage  of  priests,  but  commanding 
every  priest  to  put  away  his  wife,  and  requiring 
all  laymen  to  abstain  from  any  sacred  office 
which  any  wedded  priest  might  presume  to  cele- 
brate. Never  was  legislative  foresight  .so  veri- 
tietl  by  the  result.  What  the  great  Council  of 
Nicica  had  attempted  in  vain,  the  Bishops  as- 
sembled in  the  presence  of  Hildebrand  accom- 
plished, at  his  instance,  at  once,  effectually,  and 
tor  ever.  Lamentable  indeed  were  the  com- 
plaints, bitter  the  I'eproaches,  of  the  sufferers. 
Were  the  most  sacred  ties  thus  to  be  torn  asun- 
der at  the  ruthless  bidding  of  an  Italian  priest '! 
Were  men  to  become  angels,  or  were  angels  to 
be  brought  down  from  heaven  to  minister  among 
men '?  Eloquence  was  never  more  pathetic, 
more  just,  or  more  unavailing.  Prelate  after 
prelate  silenced  these  complaints  by  austere  re- 
bukes. Legate  after  legate  arrived  with  papal 
menaces  to  the  remonstrants.  Monks  and  abbots 
jireached  the  coutinency  they  at  least  profes.sed. 
Kings  and  barons  laughed  over  their  cups  at 
many  a  merry  tale  of  compulsory  divorce.  .Mobs 
pelted,  hooteil,  and  besmeared  with  profane  and 
filthy  baptisms  the  unhappy  victims  of  pontifical 
rigour.  It  was  a  struggle  not  to  be  prolonged 
—  broken  hearts  pined  and  died  away  in  silence. 
E.vpostulations  subsided  into  murmurs,  and  mur- 
murs were  drowned  in  the  general  shout  of  vic- 
tory. Eight  hundred  years  have  since  passed 
away.  Amidst  the  wreck  of  laws,  opinions,  and 
institutions,  tliis  decree  of  Ilildebrand's  still  rules 
the  Latin  Church,  in  every  land  where  sacrifices 
are  offered  on  her  altars.  .  .  .  With  this  Spartan 
rigour  towards  his  .adherents.  Gregory  combined 
a  more  than  Athenian  address  and  audacity  to- 
wards his  rivals  and  antagonists.     So  long  as  the 


monarchs  of  the  West  might  freely  bestow  on  the 
objects  of  their  choice  the  sees  "and  al)1ieys  of 
their  states,  papal  dominion  could  be  but  a  pass- 
ing dream,  and  papal  independency  an  empty 
boast.  Corrupt  motives  usually  determined  that 
choice;  and  the  objects  of  it  were  but  seldom 
worthy.  Ecclesiastical  dignities  were  often  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  then  the  purchaser  in- 
demnified himself  by  a  use  no  less  mercenary  of 
his  own  patronage;  or  they  were  given  as  a  re- 
ward to  some  martial  retainer,  and  the  new 
churchman  could  not  forget  that  he  had  once 
been  a  soldier.  The  cope  and  the  coat-of-mail 
were  worn  alternately.  The  same  hand  bore  the 
crucifi.K  in  the  holy  festival,  and  the  sword  in  the 
day  of  battle.  ...  In  the  hands  of  the  newly 
consecrated  Bishoji  was  placed  a  stall,  and  on  his 
finger  a  ring,  which,  received  as  they  were  front 
his  temporal  sovereign,  proclaimed  that  homage 
and  fealty  were  due  to  him  alone.  And  thus  the 
sacerdotal  Proconsuls  of  Rome  became,  in  senti- 
ment at  least,  and  by  the  powerful  obligation  of 
honour,  the  vicegerents,  not  of  the  Pontife.x  AIa.\- 
imus,  but  of  the  Imperator.  To  dissolve  this 
'  trinoda  necessitas'  of  simoniacal  preferments, 
military  service,  and  feudal  vassalage,  a  feebler 
spirit  would  have  exhorted,  negotiated,  and  com- 
promised. To  Gregory  it  belonged  to  subdue 
men  by  courage,  and  to  rule  them  by  reverence. 
Addressing  the  world  in  the  language  of  his  gen- 
eration, he  proclaimed  to  every  potentate,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Straits  of  Calpe,  that  all  human 
authority  being  holden  of  the  divine,  and  God 
himself  having  delegated  his  own  sovereignty 
over  men  to  the  Prince  of  the  Sacred  College,  a 
divine  right  to  universal  obedience  was  the  in- 
alienable attriljute  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  .  .  . 
In  turning  ever  the  collection  of  the  epistles  of 
Hildebrand,  we  are  every  where  met  by  this  doc- 
trine asserted  in  a  tone  of  the  calmest  dignity 
and  the  most  serene  conviction.  Thus  ho  informs 
the  French  monarch  that  every  house  iu  his 
kingdom  owed  to  Peter,  as  their  father  and  pas- 
tor, an  annual  tribute  of  a  penny,  and  he  com- 
mands his  legates  to  collect  it  in  token  of  the  sub- 
jection of  France  to  the  Holy  See.  He  assures 
Solomon  the  King  of  Hungary,  that  his  terri- 
tories are  the  property  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church.  Solomon  being  incredulous  and  refrac- 
tory, was  dethroned  by  his  competitor  for  the 
Hungarian  crown.  His  more  prudent  successor, 
Ladislaus,  acknowledged  him.self  the  vassal  of 
the  Pope,  and  paid  him  tribute.  .  .  .  From 
every  part  of  the  European  continent.  Bishops 
are  summoned  by  these  imperial  missives  to 
Rome,  and  there  are  either  condemned  and  de- 
posed, or  absolved  and  confirmed  in  their  sees. 
In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Germany,  we  find 
his  legates  exercising  the  same  power ;  and  the 
correspondence  records  many  a  stern  rebuke, 
sometimes  for  their  undue  remissness,  sometimes 
for  their  misapplied  severity.  The  rescripts  of 
Trajan  scarcely  exhibit  a  firmer  assurance  both 
of  file  right  and  the  power  to  control  every  other 
authority,  whether  secular  or  .sacerdotal,  through- 
out the  civilized  world."—  Sir  J.  Stephen.  Jlilde- 
braiid  {Edinburgh  lier.,  April,  1845).— "  At  first 
Gregory  appeared  to  desire  to  direct  his  weapons 
against  King  Philip  of  France,  '  the  worst  of 
the  tyrants  who  enslaved  the  Church.' .  .  .  But 
with  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  circumstances 
of  Germany  and  the  dangers  which  threatened 
'from   Lombardy,   he  let  this  conflict  drop  and 
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ry  IN.  The  latter  hiul  so 
iVlVeimle(i''Sn.\c)iij-  iuhI  Tliuringia  by  Imrsli  pro- 
ceed in  i;s,  that  they  ik'sired  to  aecuse  him  to  the 
Pope  of  oppression  and  simony.  Oregory  im- 
niediatelv  demanded  the  dismi.ssal  of  the  eoiin- 
cilhirs  who  had  been  excommunicated  hy  liis 
])redecessor.  His  mother,  wlio  was  devoted  to 
the  Pope,  sought  to  mediate,  and  the  Saxon  re- 
volt which  now  broke  out  (still  in  1073)  still  fur- 
ther induced  him  to  give  way.  He  wrote  a  sub- 
missive letter  to  the  Pope,  renih'red  a  repentant 
confession  at  Nuremberg  in  11)74  in  the  presence 
of  his  mother  and  two  Koman  cardinals,  and, 
along  with  the  excommunicated  councillors,  w  ho 
had  promised  on  oath  to  surrender  all  church 
properties  obtained  by  simony,  was  received  into 
the  conununion  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 
Ilenrv.  after  overthrowing  his  enemies,  soon  re- 
turned to  his  old  manner,  and  the  German  clerg}' 
resisted  the  interference  of  the  Pope.  At  the 
Roman  Synod  (February,  107.5)  Gregory  then  de- 
creed numerous  ecclesiastical  penalties  against 
resistant  German  and  Lombard  l)isliops,  and  live 
councillors  of  the  King  were  once  more  laid  under 
the  ban  on  account  of  simonj'.  But  in  addition. 
at  a  Homan  synod  of  the  same  year,  he  carried 
through  the  bol<l  law  of  investiture,  which  |)ro- 
hibiled  bishops  and  abbots  from  receiving  a 
bishopric  or  abl)aey  from  the  hands  of  a  layman, 
and  prohibited  the  rulers  from  conferring  investi- 
ture on  penally  of  excommunication.  Before 
the  publication  of  the  law  Gregory  caused  con- 
fidential overtures  to  be  made  to  the  King,  in 
order,  as  it  seems,  to  give  the  King  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  measures  toobviate  ijie  threatening 
dangers  which  were  involved  in  this  extreme 
.step.  At  the  same  time  he  himself  was  threat  ■ 
ened  and  entangled  on  all  hands;  Robert  Guis- 
card.  whom  he  had  |)reviously  excommunicated, 
he  once  more  laid  under  the  ban.  .  .  .  Henry, 
who  in  the  sununer  of  1075  still  negotiated  di- 
rectly with  the  Pope  through  ambassadors,  after 
completely  overthrowing  tlie  Saxons  now  ceased 
to  pay  any  attention.  ...  At  Worms  (24th  .Jan- 
uary 1076)  he  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  Ger- 
man bishops  to  declare  the  deposition  of  the  Pope 
who,  as  was  said,  was  shattering  the  Empire  and 
degrading  the  bishops.  The  Lombard  bishops 
subscribed  the  decree  of  deposition  at  Piacenza 
and  Pavia.  Its  bearers  aroused  a  fearful  storm 
against  themselves  at  the  Lenten  Synod  of  Rome 
(1076),  and  Gregory  now  declared  the  excom- 
munication and  deposition  of  Henry,  and  released 
his  subjects  from  their  oath.  Serious  voices  did 
indeed  deny  the  Pope's  right  to  the  latter  course; 
but  a  portion  of  the  German  bishops  at  once 
humble<i  themselves  before  the  Pope,  others  be- 
gan to  waver,  and  the  German  princes,  angered 
over  Henry's  government,  demanded  at  Tribur 
in  October,  1076,  that  the  King  should  give  satis- 
faction to  the  Pope,  au<l  the  Pope  hold  judgment 
on  Henry  in  Germany  itself;  if  bv  his  own  fault 
Henry  should  remain  under  the  ban  for  a  year's 
time,  another  King  was  to  be  elected.  Henry 
then  resolved  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Pope 
in  order  to  take  their  weapon  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  German  princes.  Before  the  Pope  came  to 
Germany,  he  hastened  in  the  winter  with  his 
wife  and  child  from  Besanipon,  over  Jlont  C'enis 
and  found  a  friendly  reception  in  Lombardy  so 
thai  the  Pope,  already  on  the  wav  to  Germanv 
betook  himself  to  the  Castle  of  Oanossa  to  the 
Margravine  JIatilda  of  Tuscanv,  fearing  an  evil 


turn  of  affairs  from  Henry  and  the  Lombards 
wdio  were  hostile  to  the  Pope.  But  Henry  w.as 
driven  by  his  threatened  position  in  Germany  to 
seek  release  from  the  ban  above  every  thing. 
This  brought  him  as  a  penitent  into  the  court- 
yard of  Canossa  (.January  1077),  where  Gregory 
saw  him  stand  from  morning  till  evening  during 
three  days  before  he  released  him  from  the  ban 
at  the  intercession  of  Matilda." — W.  Moeller, 
Hist,  (if  the  Chrixtidii  Church  in  the  Middle  Age.i, 
;(;>.  256-2.j8.  —  "It  was  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1077.  that  the  scene  took  place,  ■which,  as  is 
natural,  has  seized  so  strongly  upon  the  popular 
imagination,  and  has  so  often  supplied  a  theme 
for  the  brush  of  the  painter,  the  periods  of  the 
historian,  the  verse  of  the  poet.  .  .  .  The  king 
was  bent  upon  escaping  at  any  sacrifice  from  the 
bond  of  excomnmnication  ami  from  his  engage- 
ment to  appear  before  the  Pontiflf,  at  the  Diet 
summoned  at  Augsburg  for  the  Feast  of  the 
Purification.  The  character  in  which  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  Gregorj'  was  that  of  a  peni- 
tent, throwing  himself  in  deep  contrition  upon 
the  Apostolic  elemencj'.  and  desirous  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Church.  The  Pope,  after  so 
long  experience  of  his  duplicity,  disbelieved  in 
his  sincerity,  while,  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy, 
it  was  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  to  keep 
him  to  his  pact  w  ilh  the  German  princes  and  prel- 
ates. .  .  .  On  three  successive  days  did  he  ap- 
l)ear  barefooted  in  the  snowy  court -yard  of  the 
castle,  clad  in  the  white  garb  of  a  penitent,  suing 
for  relief  from  ecclesiastical  censure.  It  was 
difficult  for  Gregory  to  resist  the  appeal  thus 
made  to  his  fatherly  compassion,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Cluny.  aud  the 
Countess  Matilda  besought  bini  'not.  to  break  the 
bruised  reed.'  Against  his  better  judgment,  and 
in  despite  of  the  warnings  of  secular  prudence, 
the  Pope  consented  on  the  fourth  day  to  admit 
to  his  presence  the  royal  suiipliant.  .  .  .  The 
conditions  of  absolution  imposed  upon  the  king 
were  mainly  four:  that  he  shoidd  present  him- 
self upon  a  day  and  at  a  place,  to  be  named  by 
the  Pontiff,  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  upon  the  charges  preferred  by  the 
princes  and  ]irelates  of  Germany,  and  that  he 
should  abide  the  Pontifical  sentence  —  his  sub- 
jects meanwhile  remaining  released  from  their 
oath  of  fealty:  that  he  shoidd  respect  the  rights 
of  the  Church  and  carry  out  the  papal  decrees; 
and  that  bre;ich  of  this  engagement  should  en- 
title the  Teutonic  magnates  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  another  king.  Such  were  the  terms 
to  which  Henry  solemnly  pledged  himself,  and 
on  the  faith  of  that  pledge  the  Pontiff,  assuming 
the  vestments  of  religion,  proceeded  to  absolve 
him  with  the  appointed  rites.  ...  So  ends  the 
first  act  in  this  great  tragedy.  Gregory's  mis- 
givings as  to  the  king's  sincerity  soon  receive  too 
ample  justification.  'Fear  not,' the  I^ontifl  is 
reported  to  have  said,  with  half  contemptuous 
sadness  to  the  Saxon  envoys  who  complained  of 
his  lenity  to  the  monarch :  '  Fear  not,  I  send  him 
back  to  you  more  guilty  than  he  came.'  Henry's 
words  to  the  Pope  had  been  softer  than  butter; 
but  he  had  departed  w  ith  war  in  his  heart.  .  .  . 
Soon  he  lays  a  plot  for  seizing  Gregory  at 
3Iantua,  whither  the  Pontiff  is  invited  for  the 
purpose  of  presiding  over  a  Council.  But  the 
vigilance  of  the  Great  Countess  foils  the  pro- 
posed treachery.  Shortly  the  ill-advi.sed  mon- 
arch again  assumes  an  attitude  of  open  hostility 
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to  tlie  Pope.  .  .  .  Tlie  Teutonic  princes,  glad  to 
throw  off  an  authority  which  they  loathe  and 
despise  —  not  heeding  the  advice  to  pause  given 
by  the  Roman  legates  —  proceed  at  the  Diet  of 
Forchciu  to  the  election  of  another  king.  Their 
choice  falls  upon  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  who  is 
crowned  at  Jletz  on  the  26tli  of  JIarch,  1077. 
The  situation  is  now  complicated  by  the  strife 
between  the  two  rival  sovereigns.  ...  At  last, 
in  Lent,  1080,  Gregory,  no  longer  able  to  tolerate 
the  continual  violation  by  Henry  of  the  pledges 
given  at  Canossa,  and  greatly  moved  by  tidings 
of  his  new  and  manifold  sacrileges  and  cruelties, 
pronounces  again  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him,  releasing  his  subjects  from 
their  obedience,  and  recognizing  Rudolph  as 
king.  Henry  thereupon  calls  together  some 
thirty  simoniacal  and  incontinent  prelates  at 
Bri.xen.  and  causes  them  to  go  through  the  form 
of  electing  an  anti-pope  in  the  person  of  Guibert, 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  an  ecclesiastic  some 
time  previously  excf)mmunicated  by  Gregory  for 
grave  offences.  Then  the  tide  turns  in  Henry's 
favour.  At  the  battle  of  the  Elster  (loth  Octo- 
ber, 1080),  Rudolph  is  defeated  and  mortally 
wounded,  and  on  the  same  day  the  army  of  the 
Great  Countess  is  overthrown  and  dispersed  at 
La  Volta  in  the  JIautuan  territor}-.  Xe.xt  year, 
in  the  early  spring,  Henry  crosses  the  Alps  and 
advances  towards  Rome.  ...  A  little  before 
Pentecost  Henry  appears  under  the  walls  of  the 
Papal  city,  expecting  that  his  party  within  it 
will  throw  open  the  gates  to  him;  but  his  expec- 
tation is  disappointed.  ...  In  1082,  the  mon- 
arch again  advances  upon  Rome  and  ineffectu- 
ally assaults  it.  In  the  next  j'ear  he  makes  a 
third  and  more  successful  attempt,  and  captures 
the  Leonine  city.  .  .  .  On  the  21st  of  March,  1084, 
the  Lateran  Gate  is  opened  to  Henry  by  the 
treacherous  Romans,  and  the  excommunicated 
monarch,  with  the  anti-pope  bj'  his  side,  rides  in 
triumph  through  the  streets.  The  next  day, 
Guibert  solemnly  takes  possession  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  bestows  the  Imperial  Crown  upon 
Henry  in  the  Vatican  Basilica.  Jleanwliile 
Gregory  is  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Thence,  after  six  weeks,  he  is  delivered  by  Guis- 
card,  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  faithful  vassal  of  the 
Holy  See.  But  the  burning  of  the  city  by  Guis- 
card's  troops,  upon  the  uprising  of  the  Romans, 
turns  the  joy  of  his  rescue  into  mourning.  Eight 
days  afterwards  he  quits  'the  smoking  ruins  of 
his  once  beautiful  Rome,' and  after  pausing  for 
a  few  days,  at  Monte  Casino,  reaches  Salerno, 
where  his  life  pilgrimage  is  to  end." — W.  S. 
Lilly,  The  Ttiniiiiff-PiHiitoft/ie  Middle  Ayes  (Con- 
temporary Rer..  August.  1882). —  Gregory  died  at 
Salerno  on  the  2oth  of  May,  1085,  leaving  Henry 
apparently  triumphant ;  but  he  had  inspired  the 
Papacy  with  his  will  and  mind,  and  the  battle 
went  on.  At  the  end  of  another  generation  —  in 
A.  D.  1122  —  the  question  of  investitures  was  set- 
tled bj'  a  compromise  called  the  Concordat  of 
Worms.  "Both  of  the  contending  parties  gave  up 
something,  but  one  much  more  than  the  other; 
the  Church  shadows,  the  State  substance.  The 
more  important  elections  should  be  henceforth 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  he  engag- 
ing not  to  interfere  with  them,  but  to  leave  to 
the  Chapter  or  other  electing  body  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  choice.  This  was  in  fact  to  give 
over  in  most  instances  the  election  to  the  Pope ; 
who  gradually  managed  to  exclude  the  Emperor 


from  all  share  in  Episcopal  appointments.  The 
temporalities  of  the  See  or  Abbey  were  still  to  be 
made  over  to  the  Bishop  or  Abbot  elect,  not, 
however,  any  longer  by  the  delivering  to  him  of 
the  ring  and  crozier,  but  by  a  touch  of  the 
sceptre,  he  having  done  homage  for  them,  and 
taken  the  oath  of  obedience.  "  All  this  was  in 
Germany  to  find  place  before  consecration,  being 
the  same  arrangement  that  seven  years  earlie'r 
had  brought  the  conflict  between  Anselm  and 
our  Henrv  I.  to  an  end."— R.  C.  Trench,  Led's  on 
MedU'i-al  Ch.  Hist.,  lect.  9. 

Also  ix:  A.  F.  Villemain,  Life  of  Gregory 
111,  bk.  2.— W.  R.  AV.  Stephens,  midebratid 
and  His  Times.— U.  H.  :Milnian,  Hi.-ft.  of  Latin 
Christianity,  bks.  6-8. —  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select 
Hist.  Docs,  of  the  Middle  Ayes,  bk.  4. —  See,  also, 
Germany:  A.  D.  973-1122;  C.\xoss.\ ;  and  Rome: 
A.  I).  1081-1084. 

A.  D.  1059. — Institution  of  the  procedure  of 
Papal  Election. — "According  to  the  primitive 
custom  of  the  church,  an  episcopal  vacancy  was 
filled  up  by  election  of  the  clerg}'  and  people  be- 
longing to  the  city  or  diocese.  .".  .  It  is  proba- 
ble that,  in  almost,  every  case,  the  clergy  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  selection  of  their  bishops; 
but  the  consent  of  the  laity  was  absolutel)'  neces- 
sary to  render  it  valid.  They  were,  however, 
by  degrees  excluded  from  any  real  participation, 
first  in  the  Greek,  and  finally  in  the  western 
church.  ...  It  does  not  appear  that  the  early 
Christian  emperors  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  choice  any  further  than  to  make  their  own 
confirmation  necessary  in  the  great  patriarchal 
sees,  such  as  R(jme  and  Constantinople,  which 
were  frequently  the  objects  of  violent  competi- 
tion, and  to  decide  in  controverted  elections.  .  .  . 
The  bishops  of  Rome,  like  those  of  inferior  sees, 
were  regularly  elected  by  the  citizens,  laymen 
as  well  as  ecclesiastics.  But  their  consecration 
was  deferred  until  the  popular  choice  had  re- 
ceived the  sovereign's  sanction.  The  Romans 
regularly  despatched  letters  to  Constantinople  or 
to  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  praying  that  their 
election  of  a  pope  might  be  confirmed.  Excep- 
tions, if  an}',  are  infrequent  while  Rome  was 
subject  to  the  eastern  empire.  This,  among 
other  imperial  prerogatives,  Charlemagne  might 
consider  as  his  own.  .  .  .  Otho  the  Great,  in  re- 
ceiving the  imperial  crown,  took  upon  him  the 
prerogatives  of  Charlemagne.  There  is  even 
extant  a  decree  of  Leo  VIII.,  which  grants  to 
him  and  his  successors  the  right  of  naming  future 
popes.  But  the  authenticity  of  this  instrument 
is  denied  by  the  Italians.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Saxon  emperors  went  to  such  a  length 
as  nomination,  except  in  one  instance  (that  of 
Gregory  V.  in  996):  but  they  sometimes,  not  uni- 
formly, confirmed  the  election  of  a  pope,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom.  An  explicit  right  of 
nomination  was,  however,  conceded  to  the  em- 
.peror  Henry  III.  in  1047,  as  the  only  means  of 
rescuing  the  Roman  church  from  the  disgrace 
and  depravity  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Henry 
appointed  two  or  three  very  good  popes.  .  .  . 
This  high  prerogative  was  perhaps  not  designed 
to  extend  beyond  Henry  himself.  But  even  if 
it  had  been  transmissible  to  his  successors,  the 
infancy  of  his  son  Henry  IV.,  and  the  factions 
of  that  minority,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its 
e.xercise.  Xicolas  II.,  in  1059,  published  a  de- 
cree which  restored  the  right  of  election  to  the 
Romans,  but  with  a  remarkable  variation  from 
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the  ori-iiual  form.  The  curdiual  bisbops  (scyen 
in  iiumbtr,  liolding  sees  in  the  iKi.irlibourliooa  of 
Home,  iiml  eonseqiiently  sutTragiins  of  the  pope 
lis  patriarch  or  metropolitan)  were  to  choose  the 
suprcrne  poiitiir.  with  tlie  concinTcncc  first  of  tlie 
canlinal  priests  and  deacons  (or  ministers  of  tlie 
parish  churches  of  Home),  and  afterwards  of  the 
laitv.  Thus  elected,  the  new  pope  was  to  be 
jiresented  for  contirmation  to  Henry,  '  now  king, 
and  hereafter  to  become  emperor,'  and  to  such  of 
liis  successors  as  should  personally  obtain  that 
privilej;e.  This  decree  is  the  foundation  of  that 
celebrated  inyde  of  election  in  a  conclave  of  car- 
dinals which  has  ever  since  determined  the  head- 
ship of  the  church.  .  .  .  The  real  author  of  this 
decree,  and  of  all  other  vigorous  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  popes  of  that  age,  whether  for  the 
assertion  of  their  independence  or  the  restoration 
of  discipline,  was  llildebrand  "  —  afterwards 
Pope  Gregory  VII.— II.  Hallam,  Tlte  Middle 
Agt»,  ch.  7,  pt.  1  (e.  2). 

Also  IN:  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Docs, 
of  th,   Miihll,-  A;i(S.  hk.  4,  no.  1. 

A.  D.  1077-1 102. —Donation  of  the  Count- 
ess Matilda.— ■  The  Countess  -Matilda,  born  in 
HMD.  was  daughter  of  Boniface,  .Marquis  of  Tus- 
cany, and  Beatrice,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
III."  On  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  without 
issue,  she  succeeded  to  all  |iis  dominions,  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  Lucca.  Mantua  and  Heggio. 
l{jitlier'late  in  life,  she  married  Guelpbo,  sou  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  —  no  issue  resulting  from 
their  union.  This  princess  displayed  great 
energy  and  administrative  ability  in  the  troubled 
times  iu  which  she  lived,  occasionally  appearing 
at  the  head  of  her  own  troops.  Ever  a  devoted 
daughter  of  the  Church,  she  specially  venerated 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  to  whom  she  alforded  much 
material  support,  in  the  difficulties  by  which  he 
was  constantly  beset.  To  this  Poutilf,  she  made 
a  donation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  do- 
minions, for  the  l)enetit  of  the  Holy  See,  A.  D. 
1077.  continuing  the  same  in  a  deed  to  Pope  Pas- 
cal II..  in  1103.  enlituled  '  Cartula  donationis 
Coniitissie  Mathildis  facta  S.  Gregorio  PP.  VII., 
et  innovata  Paschali  PP.  II.';  apud  Theiner  'Co- 
de-x  Diplomaticus,'  etc.,  tom.  1,  p.  10.  As  the 
original  deed  to  Gregory  VII.  is  not  e.xtant,  and 
the  deed  of  confirmation  or  renewal  does  not  re- 
cite the  territories  conveyed,  there  is  some  un- 
certainty about  their  exact  limits.  However,  it 
is  generally  thought  that  they  comprised  the  dis- 
trict formerly  known  as  the  Patrimony  of  Saint 
Peter,  lying  "on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
extending  from  Atiuaijcndentc  to  Ostia.  The 
Countess  JIalilda  died  in  lll.j,  aged  75." — .J.  N. 
Murphy.  The  Chair  uf  Peter,  jh  2Zii,  foot-note.— 
See  below:  A.  D.  1133-12.50. 

A.  D.  1086-1154.— The  succession  of  Popes. 
—Victor  HI..  A.  1).  lilsC-lus?;  Irban  II  10y«- 
10!)9;  Pascal  II.,  101)9-1118;  Gelasius  II.,  1118- 
1119;  Callistus  II.,  1119-1124;  Honorius  II 
1124-11*);  Innocent  II.,  Ii;i0-1143;  C'elestine 
II.,  1143-1144;  Lucius  II.,  1144-114.5;  Eucene 
III.,  111.5-11.5:!:  Anastasius  IV.,  11.53-11.54." 

A.  D.  1094.— Pope  Urban  II.  and  the  first 
Crusade.— The  Council  of  Clermont.  See 
CltlsADKs:  A.  1).  101)4. 

A.  D.  1122-1250— Continued  conflict  with 
the  Empire.— The  Popes  and  the  Hohen- 
staufen  Emperors.- "Thestruggleabout  inves- 
titure ended,  as  was  to  be  expected,  iu  a  compro- 
mise; but  it  was  a  compromise  iu  which  all  the 


sflory  went  to  the  Pajiacy.  Men  saw  that  the 
Papal  claims  had  been  excessive,  even  impossi- 
ble ;  but  the  object  at  which  they  aimed,  the  free- 
dom of  the  Church  from  the  secularising  ten- 
dencies of  feudalism,  was  in  the  main  obtained. 
.  .  .  Bui  the  contest  with  the  Empire  still  went 
on.  One  of  the  firmest  supporters  of  Gregory 
VII.  had  been  jMatilda.  Countess  of  Tuscauy, 
over  whose  fervent  piety  Gregory  bad  thrown 
the  spell  of  his  powerful  mind.  At  her  death, 
she  bequeathed  her  possessions,  which  embraced 
nearly  a  quarter  of  Italv,  to  the  Holy  Sec  [see 
above:  A.  I).  1077-1102"].  Some  of  the  lands 
which  she  had  held  were  alloilial,  some  were 
fiefs  of  the  Empire:  and  the  inheritance  of  Ma- 
tilda was  a  fruitful  source  of  contention  to  two 
powers  already  jealous  of  one  another.  The 
constant  struggle  that  lasted  for  two  centuries 
gave  full  scope  for  the  development  of  the  Italian 
towns.  .  .  .  The  old  Italian  notion  of  establish- 
ing municipal  freedom  by  an  ecjuilibrium  of  two 
contending  jiowcrs  was  stamiu-d  still  more 
deeply  on  Italian  politics  by  the  wars  of  Guelfs 
and  Cihibellins.  The  union  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Lombard  Kepublics  was  strong  enough  to 
humble  the  mightiest  of  the  Emperors.  Frederic 
Barbarossa.  who  held  the  strongest  views  of  the 
Imperial  prerogative,  had  to  confess  himself 
v:mquished  bv  Pope  Alexander  III.  [see  Italy: 
A.  U.  11.54-11G2.  to  1174-1183],  and  the  meeting 
of  Pope  and  Emperor  at  Venice  was  a  memorable 
ending  to  the  long  struggle;  that  the  great  Em- 
peror should  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Pope  whom  he 
had  so  long  refused  to  acknowledge,  was  an  act 
which  stamped  itself  with  dramatic  effect  on  the 
imagination  of  men,  and  gave  rise  to  fables  of  a 
still  more  lowly  submission  [see  Venice:  A.  D. 
1177].  The  length  of  the  strife,  the  renown  of 
Freileric,  the  unswerving  teuacity  of  purpose 
with  winch  Alexander  had  maintained  his  cause, 
all  lent  lustre  to  this  triumph  of  the  Papacy. 
The  consistent  policy  of  Alexander  III.,  even  in 
adverse  circumstances,  the  calm  dignity  with 
which  he  asserted  the  Papal  claims,  and  the  wis- 
dom with  which  he  used  his  opportunities,  made 
him  a  worthy  successor  of  Gregory  VII.  at  a 
great  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Papacy.  It 
was  reserved,  however,  for  Innocent  III.  to  real- 
ise most  fully  the  ideas  of  llildebrand.  If  Hil- 
debrand  was  the  .Julius,  Innocent  was  the  Avi- 
gustus,  of  tlie  Papal  Empire.  He  had  not  the 
creative  genius  nor  the  fiery  energy  of  his  great 
forerunner;  but  his  clear  intellect  never  missed 
an  opportunity,  and  his  calculating  spirit  rarely 
erred  from  its  mark.  .  .  .  On  all  sides  Innocent 
III.  enjoyed  successes  bej-ond  his  hopes.  In  the 
East,  the  crusading  zeal  of  Europe  was  turned 
by  Venice  to  the  conquest  of  CV)nstantinoplc  [see 
Crus.\des:  a.  D.  1201-1203].  and  Innocent  could 
rejoice  for  a  brief  space  iu  the  subjection  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  In  the  West,  Innocent  turned 
the  crusading  impulse  to  the  interest  of  the 
Papal  power,  by  diverting  it  against  heretical 
sects  which,  in  Northern  Italy  and  the  South  of 
France,  attacked  the  system  of  the  Church  [see 
Aliugenses].  .  .  .  Moreover  Innocent  saw  the 
beginning,  though  he  did  not  perceive  the  full 
importance,  of  a  movement  which  the  reaction 
against  heresy  produced  within  the  Church.  The 
Crusades  had  quickened  men's  activit}'.  and  the 
heretical  sects  had  aimed  at  kindling  greater 
fervour  of  spiritual  life.  ...  By  the  side  of  the 
monastic  aim  of  averting,  by  the   prayers  and 
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penitence  of  a  few.  God's  anger  from  a  wicked 
world,  there  grew  up  a  desire  for  self-devotion 
to  missionary  labour.  Innocent  III.  was  wise 
enough  not  to  repulse  this  new  enthusiasm,  but 
find  a  place  for  it  within  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem. Francis  of  Assisi  gathered  round  him  a 
body  of  ff)llowers  who  bound  themselves  to  a 
literal  following  of  the  Apostles,  to  a  life  of  pov- 
erty :ind  labour,  amongst  the  poor  and  outcast; 
Dominic  of  Castile  formed  a  society  which  aimed 
at  the  suppression  of  heresy  by  assiduous  teach- 
ing of  the  truth.  The  Franciscan  and  Domini- 
can orders  grew  almost  at  once  into  power  and 
importance,  and  their  foundation  marks  a  great 
reformation  within  the  Church  [see  >Iexdic.\xt 
Orders].  The  reformation  movement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  under  the  skilful  guidance  of 
Hildebrand,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Papal 
monarchy  in  the  belief  of  Europe.  The  reforma- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  century  found  full  scope 
for  its  energy  under  the  protection  of  the  Papal 
power;  for  the  Papacy  was  still  in  sympathy 
with  the  conscience  of  Europe,  which  it  could 
quicken  and  direct.  These  mendicant  orders 
were  directly  connected  with  the  Papacy,  and 
were  free  from  all  episcopal  control.  Their  zeal 
awakened  popular  enthusiasm;  they  rapidly  in- 
creased in  number  and  spread  into  every  land. 
The  Friars  became  the  popular  preachers  and 
confessors,  and  threatened  to  supersede  the  old 
ecclesiastical  order.  Not  only  amongst  the  com- 
mon people,  but  in  the  universities  as  well, 
did  their  influence  become  supreme.  They 
were  a  vast  army  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Pope,  and  overran  Europe  in  his  name. 
They  preached  Papal  indulgences,  they  stirred 
up  men  to  crusades  in  behalf  of  the  Papacy, 
the)^  gathered  money  for  the  Papal  use.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  Frederic  II.,  who  had  been  brought  up 
imder  Innocent's  guardianship,  proved  the  great- 
est enemy  of  the  newly-won  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope.  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  Frederic  was 
resolved  to  assert  again  the  Imperial  pretensions 
of  North  Italy,  and  then  win  back  the  Papal  ac- 
ciuisitions  in  the  centre ;  if  his  plan  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  Pope  would  have  lost  Ins  indepen- 
dence and  sunk  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen.  Two  Popes  of  inflexible  de- 
termination and  consummate  political  ability 
were  the  opponents  of  Frederic.  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  IV.  flung  themselves  with  ardour 
into  the  struggle,  and  strained  every  nerve  till 
the  whole  Papal  policy  was  absorbed  by  the 
necessities  of  the  strife  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1183- 
1250;  and  Germ.\ny:  A.  D.  1138-1268].  .  .  . 
Frederic  II.  died  [1250],  but  the  Popes  pursued 
with  their  hostility  his  remotest  descendants,  and 
were  resolved  to  sweep  the  very  remembrance 
of  him  out  of  Italy.  To  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, they  did  not  hesitate  to  summon  the  aid  of 
the  stranger.  Charles  of  Anjou  appeared  as 
their  champion,  and  in  the  Pope's  name  took 
possession  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  [see  Italy: 
A.  D.  1250-1268].  By  his  help'the  last  remnants 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  house  were  crushed,  and 
the  claims  of  the  Empire  to  rule  over  Italy  were 
destroyed  for  ever.  But  the  Papacy  got  rid  of 
an  open  enemy  only  to  introduce  a  covert  and 
more  deadly  foe.  The  Angevin  influence  became 
superior  to  that  of  the  Papacy,  and  French  popes 
were  elected  that  they  might  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Sicilian  king.  By  its  resolute  efforts  to 
escape  from  the  power  of  the  Empire,  the  Papacy 


only  paved  the  way  for  a  connexion  that  ended 
in  its  enslavement  to  the  influence  of  France." — 
51.  Creightou.  IJiKt.  of  the  Papacy  during  the 
Periiid  iifthe  Uef(»-}iiatioii.  v.  1.  pp.  18-23. 

Also  re:  T.  L.  Kington,  Hist,  of  Frcthrid;  II. 
Eiitpfror  of  the  Iloiuans. 

A.  D.  1154-1198.— The  succession  of  Popes. 

—  Hadrian  IV.,  A.  D.  llo-t-1159;  Alexander 
III.,  1159-1181;  Lucius  III.,  1181-1185;  Urban 
III.,  118.5-1187;  Gregory  VIII.,  1187;  Clement 
III.,  1187-1191;  Celestine  III.,  1191-1198. 

A.  D.  1 162-1 170.— Conflict  of  Church  and 
State  in  England. — Becket  and  Henry  II.  See 
England :  A.  D.  1102-1170. 

A.  D.  1198-1216.— The  establishing  of  Papal 
Sovereignty  in  the  States  of  the  Church. — 
"Innocent  III.  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
States  of  the  Church.  The  lands  with  which 
Pippin  and  Charles  had  invested  the  Pojies  were 
held  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Frankish 
sovereign  and  owned  his  jurisdiction.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  the  neigh- 
bouring nobles,  calling  tliemselves  Papal  vassals, 
seizetl  on  these  lands ;  and  when  they  were  ousted 
in  the  Pope's  name  by  the  Normans,  the  Pope 
did  not  gain  by  the  change  of  neighbours.  In- 
nocent III.  was  the  first  Pope  who  claimed  and 
exercised  the  rights  of  an  Italian  prince.  He 
exacted  from  tlie  Imjierial  Prefect  in  Rome  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  himself ;  he  drove  the  Im- 
perial vassals  from  the  Matildan  domain  [see 
Trsc.\>-Y:  A.  D.  68.5-1115].  and  compelled  Con- 
stance, the  widowed  queen  of  Sicily,  to  recognise 
the  Papal  suzerainty  over  her  ancestral  kingdom. 
He  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Otto  IV.  (1201) 
the  cession  of  all  the  lands  which  the  Papacy 
claimed,  and  so  established  for  the  first  time  an 
undisputed  title  to  the  Papal  States." — M. 
Creighton,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Period 
of  the  Reformation,  r.  1.  p.  21. 

A.  D.  1 198-1294. — The  succession  of  Popes. 

—  Innocent  III.,  A.  D.  ll'.is-1216;  Ilonorius  III.. 
1216-1227;  Grecorv  IX.,  1227-1241;  Celestine 
IV.,  1241;  lunocen't  IV..  1243-12.54;  Alexander 
IV.,  1254-1261;  Urban  IV..  1261-1264;  Clement 
IV.,  1265-1268;  Gregory  X..  1271-1276;  Inno- 
cent V.,  1276;  Hadrian  "v.,  1276;  .John  XXL, 
1276-1277;  Nicholas  III..  1277-1280;  Jlartin 
IV.,  1281-1285;  HonoriusIV.,  128.5-1287;  Nich- 
olas IV.,  1288-1292;  Celestine  v.,  1294. 

A.  D.  1 198-1303. — The  acme  of  Papal  povsrer. 
— The  pontificates  from  Innocent  III.  to  Boni- 
face VIII. — "The  epoch  when  tlie  spirit  of 
papal  usurpation  was  most  strikingly  displa^-ed 
was  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  In  each  of 
the  three  leading  olijects  which  Rome  had  pur- 
sued, independent  sovereignty,  supremacy  over 
the  Christian  church,  control  "over  the  princes  of 
the  earth,  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  pontiff  to 
conquer.  He  realized  .  .  .  that  fond  hope  of  so 
many  of  his  predecessors,  a  dominion  over  Rome 
and  "the  central  parts  of  Italy.  During  his  pon- 
tificate Constantinople  was  taken  Ijy  the  Latins; 
and  however  he  ndght  seem  to  regret  a  diversion 
of  the  crusaders,  which  impeded  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land,  he  exulted  in  the  obedience  of 
the  new" patriarch  and  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
church.  Never,  perhaps,  either  before  or  since, 
was  the  great  eastern  schism  in  so  fair  a  way  of 
being  healed;  even  the  kings  of  Bulgaria  and 
Armenia  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Inno- 
cent, and  permitted"  his  interference  with  their 
ecclesiastical  institutions.     The  maxims  of  Greg- 
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ory  YII.  were  iinw  iniiturt'tl  bv  more  tliiin  a  lain- 
(la'd  years,  and  the  right  of  trampling  "PO"  ""= 
necks"(if  kings  hail  been  received,  at  least  among 
elnirehmen.  as  an  inherent  attribute  of  the 
pajiaey.  '  As  the  sun  and  the  moon  aie  placed  in 
the  lifmament '  (such  is  the  language  of  Inno- 
cent), 'the  greater  as  the  light  of  the  day,  and 
the  lesser  of  the  night,  thus  arc  there  two  powers 
in  the  church  — the  pontitical,  which,  as  having 
the  charsre  of  souls,  is  the  greater;  and  the 
royal,  wlilch  is  the  less,  and  to  which  the  bodies 
of"  men  only  are  intrusted.'  Into.xicated  with 
these  conceptions  (if  we  may  apply  such  a  word 
to  successful  ambition),  he  thought  no  i|uarrel 
of  princes  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  jurisdiction. 
'Though  I  cannot  judge  of  the  right  to  a  fief,' 
said  Innocent  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, 'yet  it  is  my  province  to  judge  where  sin 
is  coniiiiitted,  and  n:y  duty  to  prevent  all  public 
scandals.'.  .  .  Though  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
pope  before  Innocent  III.  had  thus  announced 
himself  as  the  general  arbiter  of  ditTerenccs  and 
conservator  of  the  peace  throughout  t'hristcn- 
don),  yet  the  scheme  had  been  alrcaily  formed, 
and  the  pulilic  mind  was  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared to  admit  it.  .  .  .  The  ncjonday  of  papal 
dominion  extends  from  the  pontiticate  of  Inno- 
cent III.  inclusively  to  that  of  Boniface  VIII. ; 
or,  in  other  words,  through  the  13th  century. 
Rome  inspired  during  this  age  all  the  terror  of 
her  antient  name.  She  was  once  more  the  mis- 
tress of  the  wiirld.  and  kings  were  her  vassals." — 
II.  Hallani,  T/ie  Miilillf  Ayex,  c/i.  7,  pt.  1-2  (c.  2). 

Al.so  I.N:  J.  >Iiley,  Jlixt.  af  the  J'lipiil  Utiitea, 
r.  3,  U:  1,  <•/).  3.— .M.  Gossclin,  T/ie  Puirer  of  the 
l'o)>e  ill  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  2,  ch.  3. — M.  Creigh- 
ton.  Hint,  of  the  Papacy  during  the  lieformation, 
intiod.,  eh.  1  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1203. — The  planting  of  the  germs  of 
the  Papal  Inquisition.  Sec  Ixcji  isrnox:  A.  D. 
I2(i;!-l.VJ.-.. 

A.  D.  1205-1213.— Subjugation  of  the  Eng- 
lish King  John.  See  ExiiL.\M):  A.  1).  12().")- 
1213. 

A.  D.  1215.— The  beginning,  in  Italy,  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.  See  Italy  ; 
A.  I).  121.-). 

A.  D.  1266.— Transfer  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  12.-)it-12i;'<. 

A.  D.  1268.— The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
St.  Louis,  affirming  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
Church.     Sec  Fua.m  K:  A.  I).  12(!s. 

A.  D.  1275.— Ratification  of  the  Donation  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  Capitulation  of  Otho  IV. 
by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  See  Geumyxy- 
A.  1).  127:!-l:J08. 

A.  D.  1279.— The  English  Statute  of  Mort- 
main.    See  ICnci.and:  A.  I).  1279. 

A.  D.  1294-1348.— The  stormy  pontificate 
of  Boniface  VIII.— His  conflict  with  Philip 
IV.  of  France.— The  "Babylonish  Captivity." 
—Purchase  of  Avignon,  which  becomes  the 
Papal  Seat.— Boniface  VIII.,  who  came  to  the 
Papal  throne  in  1294,  "  was  a  man  of  so  much 
learnmg  that  Petrarch  extols  him  as  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  His  craft  and  cruelly,  however 
■were  shown  in  his  treatment  of  Celestine  V  lliis 
predecessor],  whom  he  first  persuaded  to  resign 
the  pontificate,  five  months  after  his  election  on 
account  of  his  ine.\pericnce  in  politics;  and  then 
having  succeeded  to  the  chair,  instead  of  letting 
the  good  man  return  to  the  cloister  for  which  he 


panted,  he  kept  him  in  confinement  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  His  resentment  of  the  opposition 
of  the  two  cardinals  Colonua  to  bis  election  was 
so  bitter,  that  not  content  with  degrading  tlicni, 
be  decreed  the  whole  family  —  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  Rome  —  to  be  for  ever  infamous, 
and  incapable  of  ecclesiastical  dignities.  He 
pulled  down  their  town  of  Prj^neste,  and  ordered 
the  site  to  be  sown  with  salt  to  extinguish  it, 
like  Carthage,  for  ever.  This  pontificate  is  fam- 
ous for  the  institution  of  the  .Jubilee,  though, 
according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  established  a 
century  before  by  Innocent  III.  By  a  bull  dated 
22ud  February  1300,  Boniface  granted  a  plenary 
remission  of  sins  to  all  who.  before  Christmas,  in 
that  and  every  subsequent  hundredth  year, 
should  visit  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  daily,  for  30  days  if  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
and  for  half  that  time  if  strangers.  His  private 
enemies,  the  Colonnas,  Frederic  of  Sicily,  who 
had  neglected  to  pay  his  tril)ute,  and  the  abettors 
of  the  Saracens,  were  the  only  persons  excluded. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  strangers,  who 
flocked  to  gain  the  indulgence;  enormous  sums 
were  offtred  at  the  hol_v  tombs ;  and  the  solemnity 
became  so  profitable  "that  Clement  VI.  reduced 
the  period  f(jr  its  obscr\aiice  fri>m  100  years  to 
50,  and  later  popes  have  brought  it  down  to  2.'). 
Boniface  appeared  at  the  jubilee  with  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  swords  carried  before  him,  the 
bearers  of  which  jiroclaimed  the  te.xt,  —  '  Behokl, 
here  are  two  swords.'  .  .  .  The  pope  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  .  .  .  respectful  recogni- 
tion from  the  barons  of  Scotland.  Finding 
themselves  bard  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Edward 
I.,  they  resolved  to  accept  a  distant,  in  preference 
to  a  neighbouring,  master;  accordingly,  they 
tendered  the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  pretending 
that,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  Scotland  had 
been  a  fief  of  the  holy  Roman  See.  Boniface, 
eagerly  embracing  the  offer,  commanded  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  rcciuire  the  king  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  and  submit  his  pretensions 
to  the  apostolic  tribunal.  .  .  .  Boniface  got  no 
other  satisfaction  than  to  be  told  that  the  laws  of 
England  diil  not  permit  the  king  to  subject  the 
rights  of  his  crown  to  any  foreign  tribunal.  His 
conflict  with  the  king  of  France  was  still  more 
unfortunate:  Philip  the  Fair,  like  our  own  Ed- 
ward I.,  thought  fit  to  compel  the  clergy  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expenses  of  his  repeated  cam- 
paigns. The  pope  thereupon  issued  a  bull  entitled 
'Clericis  laicos' (A.  D.  1296),  charging  the  laity 
with  inveterate  hostility  to  the  clergy,  and  pro- 
hibiting, under  pain  of  excommunication,  any 
payment  out  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  without 
his  consent.  The  king  retorted  Iiy  luohibiting 
the  export  of  coin  or  treasure  from  his  dominions, 
without  license  from  the  crown.  This  was 
cutting  off  the  pope's  revenue  at  a  blow,  and  so 
modified  his  anger  that  he  allowed  the  clergy  to 
grant  a  'free  benevolence'  to  the  king,  when  in 
urgent  need.  A  few  years  after  (1301),  Philip 
impiisoned  a  bishop  on  charge  of  sedition,  when 
Bonif;ice  thundered  out  bis  bulls  '  Salvator 
mundi,' and  'Ausculta  fili,'  the  first  of  which 
.suspended  all  privileges  accorded  by  the  Holy 
See  to  the  French  king  and  people,  and  the  sec- 
ond, asserting  the  papal  power  in  the  now 
familiar  text  from  Jeremiah  [Jer.  i.  10].  sum- 
moned the  superior  clergy  to  Rome.  Philip 
burned  the  bull,  and  prohibited  the  clergy  from 
obeying  the  summons.     The  peers  and  people  of 
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France  stood  by  the  crown,  treating  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  cleriry  with  detiance.  The  pope, 
incensed  at  this  resistance,  published  the  Deere 
tal  called  '  Unani  sanctam.'  which  affirms  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  without  which  there  is  no 
salvation,  and  hence  the  unity  of  its  liead  in  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  Under  the  pope  are  two 
swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  material — the  one 
to  be  used  by  the  church,  the  other  for  the  church. 
.  .  .  The  temporal  sword  is  .  .  .  subject  to  the 
spiritual,  and  the  spiritual  to  God  only.  The 
conclusion  is,  '  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  sjilvatiou  of  every  human  being  that  he  be 
subject  unto  the  Roman  pontiff.'  The  king, 
who  showed  great  moderation,  appealed  to  a 
general  council,  and  forbad  his  subjects  to  obey 
any  orders  of  Boniface  till  it  should  be  assembled. 
The  pope  resorted  to  the  usual  weapons.  He 
drew  up  a  bull  for  the  excommunication  of  the 
king:  offered  France  to  Albert  of  Austria,  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  w^rote  to  the  king  of  England 
to  incite  him  to  prosecute  his  war.  ^leantime, 
Philip  having  sent  'WiUiam  de  Xogaret  on  an 
embassy  to  the  pope,  this  daring  envoy  conceived 
the  design  of  making  him  prisoner.  Entering 
Anagni  ^the  pope's  native  town  and  frequent 
resitfence,  40  miles  from  Rome]  at  tlie  head  of  a 
small  force,  privately  raised  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  conspirators,  aided  by  some  of  the  papal 
household,  gained  possession  of  the  palace  and 
burst  into  the  pope's  presence.  Boniface,  deem- 
ing himself  a  dead  man,  had  put  on  his  pontitical 
robes  and  crown,  but  these  had  little  effect  on 
the  irreverent  intruders.  De  Xogaret  was  one 
of  the  Albigenses;  his  companion,  a  Colonua, 
was  so  inflamed  at  the  sight  of  his  persecutor 
that  he  struck  him  on  the  face  with  his  mailed 
hand,  and  would  have  killed  him  but  for  the  in- 
tervention of  the  other.  The  captors  unaccount- 
ably delaying  to  carry  off  their  prize,  the  people 
of  the  place  rose  and  rescued  the  Holy  Father. 
He  hastened  back  to  Rome,  but  died  of  the  shock 
a  month  after,  leaving  a  dangerous  feud  between 
the  Church  and  her  eldest  son." — G.  Trevor, 
Some :  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
eh.  9. — "Boniface  has  been  consigned  to  infamy 
by  contemporary  poets  and  historians,  for  the 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  most  revolting  features 
of  the  human  character.  Many  of  the  charges, 
such  as  that  he  did  not  believe  in  eternal  life; 
that  he  was  guilty  of  monstrous  heresy:  that 
he  was  a  wizard;  and  that  he  asserted  that  it 
is  no  sin  to  indulge  in  the  most  criminal  pleas- 
ures—  are  certainly  untrue.  They  are  due 
chiefly  to  his  cruelty  to  Celestine  and  the 
Celestinians,  and  his  severity  to  the  Colonnas, 
which  led  the  two  latter  to  go  everj-where  black- 
ening his  character.  They  have  been  exagger- 
ated by  Dante :  and  they  may  be  ascribed  gener- 
ally to"  his  pride  and  violence,  and  to  the  obstinate 
determination,  formed  by  a  man  who  '  was  born 
an  age  too  late,'  to  advance  claims  then  generally 
becoming  unpopular,  far  surpassing  in  arrogance 
those  maintained  bj'  the  most  arbitrary  of  his 
predecessors.  .  .  .  'This  victory  of  Philip  over 
Boniface  was.  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  a 
wide-spread  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  laity 
against  ecclesiastical  predominance.  The  Papacy 
had  first  shown  its  power  by  a  great  dramatic 
act,  and  its  decline  was  shown  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  drama  of  Anagni  is  to  be  set  against 
the  drama  of  Canossa." — A.  R.  Pennington,  T/ie 
Church  in  Italy,  ch.  6. — "The  next  pope,  Bene- 


dict XL.  endeavoured  to  heal  the  breach  by 
annulling  the  decrees  of  Boniface  against  the 
French  king,  and  reinstating  the  Colonnas:  but 
he  was  cut  off  by  death  in  ten  months  from  his 
election  [1304].  and  it  was  generally  suspected 
that  his  removal  was  effected  by  poison.  .  .  . 
On  the  death  of  Benedict,  many  of  the  cardinals 
were  for  closing  the  breach  with  France  by 
electing  a  French  pope;  the  others  insisted  that 
an  Italian  was  essential  to  the  independence  of 
the  Holy  Sec.  The  difference  was  compromised 
by  the  election  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  a 
Frenchman  hy  birth,  but  owing  his  preferments 
to  Boniface,  and  an  active  supporter  of  his  quar- 
rel against  Philip.  The  archbishop,  however, 
had  secretly  come  to  terms  with  the  king,  and 
his  first  act,  as  Clement  V.,  was  to  summon  the 
cardinals  to  attend  him  at  Lyons,  where  he  re- 
solved to  celebrate  his  coronation.  The  Sacred 
College  crossed  the  Alps  with  undissembled 
repugnance,  and  two-and-seventy  years  elapsed 
before  the  Papal  court  returned  to  Rome.  This 
period  of  humiliation  and  corruption  the  Italian 
writers  not  inaptly  stigmatise  as  the  '  Babylonish 
captivity.'  Clement  began  his  pontificate  by 
honourably  fulfilling  his  engagements  with  the 
French.  He  absolved  the  king  and  all  his  sub- 
jects. ...  If  it  be  true  that  the  king  claimed 
.  .  .  the  condemnation  of  Boniface  as  a  heretic, 
Clement  had  the  manliness  to  refuse.  He  ven- 
tured to  inflict  a  further  disappointment  by  sup- 
porting the  claim  of  Henry  of  Luxembourg  to 
the  empire  in  preference  to  the  French  king's 
brother.  To  escape  the  further  importunities  of 
his  too  powerful  all}-,  the  pope  removed  into  the 
dominions  of  his  own  vicar,  the  king  of  Kaples 
(A.  D.  1309).  The  place  selected  was  Avignon, 
belonging  to  Charles  the  Lame  as  count  of  Pro- 
vence. ...  In  the  9th  century,  it  [Avignon] 
passed  to  the  kings  of  Aries,  or  Burgundy,  but 
afterwards  became  a  free  republic,  governed  by 
its  own  consuls,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
count  of  Provence.  .  .  .  The  Neapolitan  dynasty, 
though  of  French  origin,  was  independent  of  the 
French  crown,  when  the  pope  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Avignon.  Charles  the  Lame  was  soon 
after  succeeded  by  his  third  son  Robert,  who, 
dying  in  1343,  left  his  crown  to  his  granddaugh- 
ter Joanna,  the  joung  and  beautiful  wife  of 
Andrew,  prince  of  Hungary.  ...  In  one  of  her 
frequent  exiles  Clement  took  advantage  of  her 
necessities  to  purchase  her  rights  in  Avignon  for 
80,000  gold  florins,  but  this  inadeiiuate  price  was 
never  paid.  The  pope  placed  it  to  the  account 
of  the  tribute  due  to  himself  from  the  Neapolitan 
crown,  and  having  procured  a  renunciation  of 
the  paramount  suzerainty  of  the  emperor,  he 
took  possession  of  the  city  and  territory  as  abso- 
lute sovereign  (A.  D.  1348)."— G.  Trevor,  Rome  : 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  eh.  9-10. 

Also  ix:  H.  LI.  ^Milman.  Hist,  of  Latin  C'hi-is- 
tianity.  bk.  12  (f.  o).— J.  E.  Darras.  Hi.ft.  of  the 
j    Catholic  Chorch.  peri'id  (\.  ch.  1  (c.  3). 

A.  D.  1305-1377.— The  Popes  of  "  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity"  at  Avignon.— The  follow- 
ing is  the  succession  of  the  Popes  during  the 
Avignon  period:  Boniface  VIII.,  A.  D.  1294^ 
Vim;  Benedict  XL,  1303-1304:  Clement  V.,  130.5- 
1314;  John  XXIL,  1316-13:34:  Benedict  XIL, 
1334-1342;  Clement  VI.,  1342-1352;  Innocent 
VI.,  1352-1362;  Urban  V.,  1362-1370;  Gregory 
XL,  1371-1378.— "The  Avignon  Popes,  without 
exception,  were  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
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France.  Frenclinipii  tlicnisclvc'^.  niid  siirroiiiKlcil 
l.y  11  Collem^  of  Ciiidinals  in  wliich  llu-  Froncli 
t iVmcnt  pivdoniinatdl.  llicy  .ifuvf  ii  Fionch  (•liar- 
ncter  to  the  goveinnicnt  of  the  C'liiirch.  This 
oharaotcr  was  at  variance  with  tlic  |iriuciple  of 
uuiversiilitv  inlicrciit  in  it  and  in  the  Papacy. 
The  liiiirration  to  France,  the  creation  of  a 
preponderance  of  French  Cardinals,  and  the  con- 
sequent election  of  seven  French  Popes  in  siie- 
ces-sion.  necessarily  compromised  the  jiosition  of 
the  Papaev  in  the"  eyes  of  tlic  worlil,  creating  a 
suspicion  that  the  highest  spiritual  i)Ower  had 
l)ecome  the  tool  of  France.  Tliis  suspicion. 
though  in  many  cases  unfounded,  weakened  the 
general  confidence  in  the  Head  of  the  Cliurch. 
and  awakened  in  the  other  nations  a  feeling  of 
ant.agonisni  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
liad  hecome  French.  The  bonds  wliicli  united 
the  .'Elates  of  the  Church  to  the  Apostolic  Sec 
were  gradually  loosened.  .  .  .  The  dark  points 
of  the  Avignon  peViod  have  certainly  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  assertion  that  the 
Government  of  the  Avignon  Popes  was  wholly 
ruled  by  the  '  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Kings  of 
France,'  is,  in  this  general  sense,  unjust.  The 
Popes  of  those  days  were  not  all  so  weak  as 
Clement  V..  who  submitted  the  draft  of  the 
Bull,  by  which  he  called  on  the  Princes  of  Eu- 
rope to  imprison  the  Templars,  to -the  French 
King.  Moreover,  even  this  Pope,  the  least  inde- 
pendent of  the  11th  century  Pontiffs,  for  many 
years  offered  a  passive  resistance  to  the  wishes 
of  France,  and  a  writer  [Wenck],  who  has  thor- 
oughly studied  the  period,  emphatically  asserts 
that  only  for  a  few  )'ears  of  the  Pontitieate  of 
Clement  V.  was  the  idea  so  long  associated  with 
the  '  liabylnnian  Captivity 'of  the  Popes  fully 
realized.  The  extension  of  this  epithet  to  the 
whole  of  the  Avignon  sojourn  is  an  unfair  exag- 
geration."— L.  I'astor.  J/i^l.  of  the  I'njies  f'ri/m  i/ie 
Cli'Ke<'f  (h,  .\riil<ll,Aij(K,  t:  \,pp.  .-),S-60.  " 

A.  D.  1306-1393.— Resistance  to  Papal  en- 
croachments in  England.  SeeENGL.\ND:  A.  1). 
i:;<i(;-i:!!i;!. 

A.  D.  1314-1347.— Pretension  to  settle  the 
disputed  election  of  Emperor. — The  long  con- 
flict with  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  Germany  and 
Italy.     .See  t;i-.K.\i,\Nv:   .V.  1).  i:!l 4-i:i4T. 

A.  D.  1347-1354-—  Rienzi's  revolution  at 
Rome.     See  Ko.mk:  A.  1).  1347-l:ir)4. 

A.  D.  1352-1378.— Subjugation  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  and  the  return  from  Avignon  to 
Rome.— Revolt  and  war  in  the  Papal  States, 
supported  by  Florence. — ■■  Indcr  the  pontiti- 
eate of  Innocent  VI.  the  advantages  reaped  by 
tlie  Papal  See  from  its  sojourn  at  Avignon  sceineil 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  The  disturbed  condition 
of  France  no  longer  offered  them  security  and 
repose.  .  .  .  Jloreover,  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Italy  called  loudly  for  the  Pope's  intervention. 
.  .  .  The  desperate  condition  of  tlic  States  of 
the  Church,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
small  princes,  called  for  energetic  measures, 
iinless  the  Popes  were  jirepared  'to  see  them  en- 
tirely lost  to  their  authoritv.  Innocent  VI.  sent 
into  Italy  a  Spanish  Cardinal,  Gil  Albornoz.  who 
had  already  shown  his  military  skill  in  fighting 
against  the  iloors.  The  liery  energy  of  Albornoz 
was  crowned  with  success,  and  the  smaller  nobles 
were  subdued  in  a  series  of  hard  fought  battles. 
In  1367  Frban  V.  saw  the  States  of  the  Church 
once  more  reduced  into  obedience  to  the  Pope  " 
Several    motives,    accordingly,    combined    "to 


urge  Urban  V.,  in  13G7.  to  return  to  Rome  amid 
the  cries  of  his  a.gonised  CardinaLs,  who  shud- 
dered to  leave  the  lu.xury  of  Avignon  for  a 
land  which  they  held  to  be  barbarous.  A  brief 
stay  in  Pome  was  sufficient  to  convince  Urban 
V.  "that  the  fears  of  his  Cardinals  were  not  un- 
founded. .  .  .  After  a  visit  of  three  years  Urban 
returned  to  Avignon;  his  death,  which  happened 
three  months  after  his  return,  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  judgment  of  God  tqion  his  desertion 
of  ifome.  Urban  V.  had  returned  to  Rome  be- 
cause the  States  of  the  Church  were  reduced  to 
obedience:  liis  successor,  Gregory  XI.,  was 
driven  to  return  through  dread  of  losing  entirely 
all  hold  upon  Italy.  Tlie  French  Popes  awakened 
a  strong  feeling  of  natural  antipathy  among  their 
Italian  subjects,  and  their  policy  was  not  associ- 
ated with  any  of  the  elements  of  state  life  exist- 
ing in  Italy.  Their  desire  to  bring  the  States  of 
the  Church  immediately  under  their  power  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  the  small  dynasties  of 
princes,  and  the  suppression  of  the  democratic 
liberties  of  the  people.  Albornoz  had  been  wise 
enough  to  leave  the  popular  governments  un- 
touched, and  to  content  himself  with  bringing 
the  towns  under  the  Papal  obedience.  But  Urban 
V.  and  Gregory  XI.  set  up  French  governors. 
who.sc  rule  was  galling  and  opjiressive ;  and  a  re- 
volt against  them  was  organised  by  Florence 
[1376].  who.  true  to  her  old  traditions,  unfurled 
a  banner  inscribed  only  with  the  word  '  Liberty.' 
The  movement  spread  through  all  the  towns  in 
the  Papal  States,  and  in  a  few  months  the  con- 
quests of  Alljoruoz  had  been  lost.  The  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Papacy  might  have  been  swept 
away  if  Florence  coukl  have  brought  about  the 
Italian  league  which  she  desired.  But  Rome 
hung  back  from  the  alliance,  and  listened  to 
Gregory  XL,  who  promised  to  return  it  Rome 
would  remain  faithful.  The  Papal  excommuni- 
cation handed  over  the  Florentines  to  be  the 
slaves  of  their  captors  in  every  land,  and  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France  did  not  scruple  to 
use  the  opportunity  offered  to  their  cupidity. 
Gregory  XL  felt  that  only  the  Pope's  presence 
could  save  Home  for  the  Papacy.  In  spite  of 
evil  omens  —  for  his  horse  refused  to  let  him 
mount  when  he  set  out  on  his  journey  —  Gre.gor_y 
XL  left  Avignon;  in  spite  of  the  entrealies  of 
the  Florentines  Rome  again  joyfully  welcomed 
the  entry  of  its  Pope  in  1377.  But  the  Pope 
found  his  position  in  Italy  to  be  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  Ilis  troops  met  with  some  small 
successes,  but  he  was  practically  powerless,  and 
aimed  only  at  settling  terms  of  peace  with  the 
Florentines.  A  congress  was  called  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  Gregory  XL  was  an.xioush'  awaiting 
its  termination  that  he  might  return  to  Avignon, 
when  death  seized  him.  and  his  last  hours  were 
embittered  by  the  thoughts  of  the  crisis  that 
was  now  inevitable."— >I.  Creighton,  Hist,  of  the 
Pitpary  dnvinij  the  Period  of  the  Reformation, 
introd.,  ch.  3  (p.  1). 

Also  in:  H.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  Ilutory, 
Ilk.  1,  ch.  36  (».  2). — See,  also,  Flouence:  A.  D. 
1375-1378. 

A.  D.  1369-1378.- Dealings  with  the  Free 
Company  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood. —  Wars 
with  Milan,  Florence  and  other  states.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1343-1393. 

A.  D.  1377-1417.— Election  of  Urban  VI. 
and  Clement  VIL  — The  Great  Western 
Schism. — Battle  in  Rome  and  siege  and  par- 
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tial  destruction  of  Castle  St.  Angelo. — The 
Council  of  Pisa. — Forty  years  of  Popes  and 
Anti-Popes. — "  For  23  years  after  Hieuzi's  death, 
the  seat  of  the  Papal  Court  remained  at  Avignon ; 
and  during  this  period  Rome  aud  the  States  of 
the  Church  were  harried  to  death  by  contending 
factions.  ...  At  last  Gregory  XI.  returned,  in 
January,  1377.  The  keys  of  the  Castle  St.  An- 
gelo were  sent  to  him  at  Corneto;  the  papal 
Court  was  re-established  in  Rome:  but  he  sur- 
vived only  about   a  j-car,  and   died  in   March, 

1378.  Then  came  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
which  was  held  in  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  While 
the  conclave  was  sitting,  a  crowd  gathered  round 
the  place,  crying  out,  '  Romano  lo  volemo ' —  we 
will  have  a  Roman  for  Pope.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  clamour,  Cardinal  Prignani,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bari,  and  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  was 
finally  chosen,  luider  the  title  of  Urban  VI. — 
[this  being  an  intended  compromise  between  the 
Italian  party  and  the  French  party  in  the  college 
of  Cardinals].  When  Cardinal  Orsini  presented 
himself  at  the  window  to  announce  that  a  new 
Pope  had  been  elected,  the  mob  below  cried  out, 
'  His  name,  his  name ! '  'Go  to  St.  Peter's  and 
you  will  learn,'  answered  the  Cardinal.  The 
people,  misunderstanding  his  answer,  supposed 
him  to  announce  the  election  of  Cardinal  Tebal- 
deschi,  who  was  arch -priest  of  St.  Peter's,  and  a 
Roman  by  birth.  This  news  was  received  with 
great  jov  and  acclamation,"  which  turned  to 
rage  when  the  fact  was  known.  Then  "the 
people  .  .  .  broke  into  still  fiercer  cries,  rushed 
to  arms,  and  gathering  round  the  conclave, 
threatened  them  with  death  unless  a  Roman  was 
elected.  But  the  conclave  was  strong  in  its  posi- 
tion, and  finally  the  people  were  pacified,  aud 
accepted  Urban  VI.  Such,  however,  was  the 
fear  of  the  Cardinals,  that  they  were  with  dilfl- 
culty  persuaded  to  proceed  to  the  Vatican  and 
perform  the  ceremonies  necessary  for  the  instal- 
lation of  the  new  Pope.  This,  however,  finally 
was  done,  and  the  Castle  was  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Pictro  Gimtellino,  a  Frenchman,  and 
garrisoned  by  a  Gallic  guard,  the  French  Cardi- 
nals remaining  also  within  its  walls  for  safetj'. 
On  the  20th  of  September  they  withdrew  to 
Fondi,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  schismatics 
they  afterwards  [September  20,  137S]  elected  an 
anti-Pope  [Robert  of  Geneva]  under  the  title  of 
Clement  VII.  Guntellino,  who  took  part  with 
them,  on  being  summoned  by  Urban  to  surrender 
the  Castle,  refused  to  do  so  without  the  order  of 
his  compatriots,  the  French  Cardinals  at  Avignon. 
Meantime  the  papal  and  anti-papal  party  as- 
saulted each  other,  first  with  citations,  censures, 
and  angry  words,  and  then  with  armed  force. 
The  anti-papal  party,  having  with  them  the 
Breton  and  Gascon  soldiery,  and  the  Savoyards  of 
the  Count  of  Mountjoy,  the  anti-Pope's  nephew, 
marched  upon  the  city,  overcame  the  undisci- 
plined party  of  the  Pope,  reinforced  the  Castle  St. 
Angelo,  and  fortified  themselves  in  the  Vatican, 
ravaging  the  Campagna  on  their  way.  The 
papal  party  now  besieged  the  Castle,  attacking 
it  with  machines  and  artillery,  but  for  a  year's 
space  it  held  out,     Finall)-,  on  the  28th  of  April, 

1379,  the  anti-papal  party  were  utterly  routed 
by  Alberico,  Count  of  Palliano  and  Galeazzo.  at 
the  head  of  the  papal,  Italian,  and  imperial 
forces.  Terrible  was  the  bloodshed  of  this  great 
battle,  at  which,  according  to  Baronius,  5,000 
of  the  anti-isapal  army  fell.     But  the  Castle  still 


refused  to  surrender,"  until  famine  forced  a 
capitulation.  "The  damage  done  to  it  during 
this  siege  must  have  been  very  great.  In  some 
parts  it  had  been  utterly  demolished,  and  of  all 
its  marbles  not  a  trace  now  remained.  .  .  .  After 
the  surrender  of  the  Castle  to  Urban,  such  was 
the  rage  of  the  people  against  it  for  the  injury 
it  had  caused  them  during  the  siege,  that  thev 
pa.ssed  a  public  decree  ordering  it  to  be  utterly 
destroj-ed  and  razed  to  the  earth.  .  .  .  Inconse- 
quence of  this  decree,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
demolish  it.  It  was  stripped  of  everything  by 
which  it  was  adorned,  and  its  outer  casing  was 
torn  off;  but  the  solid  interior  of  pcperino  defied 
all  their  efforts,  and  the  attempt  was  given  up." 
—Vt'.  W.  Story,  Castle  St.  Angelo.  ch.  5.— "Ur- 
ban was  a  learned,  pious,  and  austere  man;  but, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  the 
correction  of  abuses,  and  tlie  retrenchment  of 
extravagant  expenditure,  he  appears  to  have 
*  been  wanting  in  discretion ;  for  immediately 
after  his  election  he  began  to  act  w-ith  harshnes's 
to  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  he 
also  offended  several  of  the  secular  princes. 
Towards  the  end  of  .lune,  12  of  tUe  cardinals  — 
11  Frenchmen  and  one  Spaniard  —  obtained  per- 
mission to  leave  Rome,  owing  to  the  summer 
heats,  and  withdrew  to  Anagni.  Here,  in  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  dated  9th  August,  1378,  they 
protested  against  the  election,  as  not  having  been 
free,  and  they  called  on  Urban  to  resign.  A  few 
days  later,  they  removed  to  Fondi,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Xaples,  where  they  were  joined  by  three 
of  the  Italians  whom  they  had  gained  over  to 
their  views;  and,  on  the  19th  of  September,  the 
15  elected  an  antipope,  the  French  Cardinal 
Robert  of  Cevenues  [more  frequently  called 
Robert  of  Geneva],  who  took  the  name  of  Clem- 
ent VII.  and  reigned  at  Avignon  16  years,  dying 
September  16,  1394.  Thus  there  were  two  claim- 
ants of  the  Papal  throne  —  Urban  holding  his 
court  at  Rome,  and  Clement  residing  with  his 
followers  at  Avignon.  The  latter  was  strong  in 
the  support  of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Scot- 
land, Naples,  Aragon,  Castile,  and  Savoy;  while 
the  remainder  of  Christendom  adhered  to  Urban. 
Clement  was  succeeded  by  Peter  de  Luna,  the 
Cardin.al  of  Aragon,  who,  on  his  election,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  reigned 
at  Avignon  23  years  — A.  D.  1394-1417.  This 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  lasted  altogether  40 
years.  Urban's  successors  at  Rome,  duly  elected 
by  the  Italian  cardinals  and  those  of  other  na- 
tions acting  with  them,  were,  Boniface  IX.,  a 
Neapolitan,  A.  D.  1389-1404;  Innocent  VII.,  a 
native  of  Sulmona,  A.  D.  1404-1406;  Gregory 
XII.,  a  Venetian,  A.  D.  1406-1409;  Alexander 
v.,  a  native  of  Candia,  who  rcisned  ten  months, 
A.  D.  1409-1410;  and  John  XXIII.,  a  Neapoli- 
tan, A.  D.  1410-1417.  .  .  .  Although  the  Popes 
above  enumerated,  as  having  reigned  at  Rome, 
are  now  regarded  as  the  legitimate  pontiffs,  and, 
as  such,  are  inscribed  in  the  Catalogues  of  Popes, 
while  Clement  and  Benedict  are  classed  as  anti- 
popes,  there  prevailed  at  the  time  much  uncer- 
tainty on  the  subject.  ...  In  February,  1395, 
Charles  VI.  of  France  convoked  an  assenibly  of 
the  clergy  of  his  dominions,  under  the  jiresidency 
of  Simon  Cramandus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  terminate  the  schism. 
The  assembly  advised  that  the  rival  Pontiffs, 
Boniface  IX.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  should  abdi- 
cate.    The  same  view  was  taken  by  most  of  the 
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universities  of  Europe,"  but  the  persons  chiefly 
c-oiurriinl  wouhi  not  accept  it.  Nor  was  it 
found  possililc  in  14US  to  brinsr  about  a  conference 
of  Ilie  two  popes.  The  cardinals,  then,  of  both 
parlies,  witlidrew  support  from  the  factious 
pontiffs  and  lield  a  ireneral  incetinsr  at  Lcgliorn. 
There  thev  agreed  tliat  Grejrory  XII.  and  Hene- 
dict  XIlI."liadeiiually  lost  all  claim  to  obedience, 
and  tliev  resolved  to"  convoke,  on  their  own  au- 
thority "''a  General  Council,  to  meet  at  Pisa,  on 
the  2.ilh  of -March.  140!).  Grejrory  and  Benedict 
were  duly  informed  thereof,  and  were  reiiucsted 
to  attend"  the  council.  .  .  .  The  Council  of  Pisa 
sat  from  March  -.J.lth  to  August  7th,  1409.  There 
were  present  24  cardinals  of  both  'obediences,' 
4  patriarchs,  12  arciibishops,  80  bishops.  87  ab- 
bots; the  procurators  of  102  ab-sent  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  of  200  absent  abbots;  tlie  gen- 
erals of  4  mendicant  orders;  the  deputies  of  13 
I'niversities  .  .  .  ;  the  representatives  of  over 
100 cathedral  and  collegiate  chapters,  282  doctors 
and  licentiates  of  canon  and  civil  law;  and  tlie 
ambassadors  of  the  Kings  of  England,  France. 
Poland.  Bohemia.  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus." 
IJotli  claimants  of  the  Papacy  were  declared  un- 
worthy to  preside  over  the  Church,  antl  forbid- 
<ien  to  act  as  Pope.  In  June,  the  conclave  of 
cardinals  assembled  and  elected  a  third  Poiic  — 
one  Peter  Filargo,  a  Friar  Jlinor.  who  took  the 
name  of  Alexaiulcr  V..  but  who  died  ten  months 
afterwards.  The  cardinals  tlien  elected  as  his 
successor  Cardinal  Cossa,  "a  politic  worldly 
man,  who  assumed  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  ' 
But,  meantime,  Germany,  Naples  and  some  of 
the  other  Italian  States  still  adiiered  to  Gregory, 
and  Benedict  kept  the  support  of  Scotland, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Tlie  Church  was  as  much 
divided  as  ever.  "The  Council  of  Pisa  .  .  . 
only  aggravated  the  evil  which  it  laboured  to 
cure.  Instead  of  two,  there  were  now  three 
claimants  of  the  Papal  Chair.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  General  Council  of  Constance  to  restore 
union  and  peace  to  the  Church." — J.  N.  JIurphv, 
T/ie  C'/idirof  Peh);  ch.  20.— "The  amount  "of 
evil  wrought  by  the  schism  of  i;578,  the  longest 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  can  only  be 
estimated,  when  we  rcllect  tliat  it  occurred  "at  a 
moment,  when  thorough  reform  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  a  most  urgent  need.  This  w-as  now 
utterly  out  of  the  question,  and.  indeed,  all  evils 
which  had  crept  into  ecclesiastical  life  were  in- 
(initely  increased.  Respect  for  the  Holy  See 
was  also  greatly  impaired,  and  the  Popes  be- 
came more  than  ever  dependent  on  the  temporal 
power,  for  the  schism  allowed  each  Prince  to 
choose  which  Pope  he  woidd  acknowledge.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  simple  fact  of  a 
double  Papacy  must  have  shaken  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See  to  its  very  foundations.  It  may 
truly  be  said  that  these  fifty  years  f>f  schism  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  great  Apostacy  of  the  IGth 
century."— L.  Pastor,  Hist.  <if  the  Pupcsfrinn  the 
Clone  iifthe  Middle  Arjcit,  v.  1,  p.  141. 

Also  in:  A.  Neander,  General  Ilixt.  of  the 
Christian  lielif/ion  and  Church,  v.  9,  sect.  1.— H. 
H.  Jlilman,  IIi«t.  of  Jjitin  Christianiti/.  bk.  13, 
ch.  1.-,")  (r.  C).— J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  'Unircrml 
Church  niit.,  sect.  269-270  (c.  3).— J.  C.  Robert- 
son, Uist.  of  the  Christian  Church,  bk.  8,  ch.  'y 
(r.  7).— St.  C.  Baddeley,  Charles  III.  of  Naples  and 
Lrban   J/.— See,  also,  It.\ly:   A.  D.  1343-1389 

A.  D.  1378-1415.— Rival  Popes  during  the 
Great   Schism.— Urban   VI.,    A.   D.   1378-1389 


(Rome);  Clement  VII.,  1378-1394  (Avignon); 
Boniface  IX.,  1389-1404 (Rome);  Benedict  XIII., 
1394-1423  (Avignon);  Innocent  VII.,  1404-1406 
(Rome);  Gregory  XII..  1406-141.')  (Rome);  Alex- 
ander V.,  1409-i410  (elected  by  the  Council  of 
Pisa);  John  XXIII.,  1410-141.1 

A.  D.  1386-1414. — Struggle  of  the  Italian 
Popes  against  Ladislas  of  Naples.  See  It.vly 
(SorTUEi:N):  A.  D.  l:lsr,-M14. 

A.  D.  1414-1418.  —  The  Council  of  Con- 
stance.— Election  of  Martin  V. — Ending  of 
the  Great  Schism  and  failure  of  Church  Re- 
form.— ■  In  April,  A.  1).  1412.  the  Pope  [Jolm 
XXIII.],  to  preserve  appearances,  opened  at 
Rome  the  council  which  had  been  agreed  upon  at 
Pisa  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  her 
Head  and  members.  Quite  a  small  number  of 
bisli(i]is  i)ut  in  an  appearance,  who,  after  having 
condemned  the  antijiopes,  and  some  heretical 
propositions  of  Wj'clilfe  and  John  Huss,  hastily 
adjourned.  John,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  very  earnest  wish  to  correct  his  own 
life,  and  who,  consequently,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  over  solicitous  about  the  correction 
of  those  of  others,  was  carefully  provideut  to  pre- 
vent the  bishops  coming  to  Rome  in  excessive 
numbers.  lie  had  come  to  a  secret  understand- 
ing  with  Ladislaus,  his  former  enemy,  that  the 
latter  should  have  all  the  roads  well  guarded. 
Ladislaus  soon  turned  against  the  Pope,  and 
forced  him  to  quit  Rome,  and  seek  refuge,  first 
at  Florence,  and  next  at  Bologna  (A.  D.  1413). 
From  this  city  John  opened  comnuinications  witi 
the  princes  of  Europe  with  the  purpose  of  fixing 
a  place  for  holding  the  council.  .  .  .  The  Em- 
peror Sigismund  appointed  the  city  of  Con- 
stance, where  the  council  did.  in  fact,  convene, 
November  1,  A.  D.  1414.  .  .  .  The  abuses  which 
prevailed  generally  throughout  the  Church,  and 
which  were  consideralily  increased  by  the  e.xis- 
tence  of  three  rival  Popes,  and  by  the  various 
theories  on  Churck  government  called  forth  by 
the  controversy,  greatly  perplexed  men's  minds, 
and  created  much  anxiety  as  to  the  direction 
affairs  might  eventually  take.  This  unsettled 
state  of  feeling  accounts  for  the  unusually 
large  number  of  ecclesiastics  who  attended  the 
council.  There  were  18,000  ecclesiastics  of 
all  ranks,  of  whom,  when  the  number  w;is 
largest,  3  were  patriarchs,  24  cardinals,  33  arch- 
bishops, close  upon  1.50  bishops,  124  abbots, 
50  provosts,  and  300  doctors  in  the  various  dc- 
.grees.  Many  princes  attended  in  person.  There 
were  constantly  100,000  strangers  in  the  city, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  as  many  as  1.50.000,  among 
whom  were  many  of  a  disreputable  character. 
Feeling  ran  so  high  that,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, every  measure  was  extreme.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  Council,  at 
which  only  a  limited  number  of  bishops  were 
jiresent,  and  these  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  John 
XXIII.,  it  w.as  determined  to  decide  all  questions, 
not  by  a  majority  of  episcopal  suffrages,  but  by 
that  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  nations, 
including  doctors.  The  work  about  to  engage 
the  Council  was  of  a  threefold  character,  viz., 
1.  To  terminate  the  papal  schism;  2.  To  con- 
demn errors  against  faith,  and  particularly  those 
of  Huss;  and  3.  To  enact  reformatory  decrees. 
...  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  John  could 
be  induced  to  attend  at  Constance,  and  when  he 
did  finally  consent,  it  was  only  because  he  was 
forced  to  take  the  step  by   the  representations 
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of  others.  .  .  .  Regarding  the  Council  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Pisa,  he  naturally  thought 
that  he  would  be  recognized  as  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  Pope  chosen  by  the  latter.  .  .  . 
All  questions  were  fii"st  discussed  by  the  various 
nations,  each  member  of  which  had  the  right  to 
vote.  Their  decision  was  next  brouglit  before  a 
general  conference  of  nations,  and  this  result 
again  before  the  next  session  of  the  Council. 
This  plan  of  organisation  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
Jolm  XXIII..  who  relied  for  success  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Italian  prelates  and  doctors.  .  .  . 
To  intimidate  John,  and  subdue  his  resistance,  a 
memorial,  written  probably  by  an  Italian,  was 
put  in  circulation,  containing  charges  the  most 
damaging  to  that  pontiff's  private  character. 
...  So  timely  and  effective  was  this  blow  that 
John  was  thenceforth  utterly  destitute  of  tlie 
energy  and  consideration  necessary  to  support 
his  authority,  or  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Coun- 
cil. "  In  consequence,  he  sent  a  declaration  to 
the  Council  that.  In  order  to  give  peace  to  the 
Church,  he  would  abdicate,  provided  his  two 
rivals  in  the  Papacy,' Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict 
XIII.,  would  also"  resign."  Later,  in  March, 
1415,  he  repeated  this  promise  under  oath.  The 
Emperor,  Sigismund.  was  about  to  set  out  to 
Nizza  to  induce  the  other  claimants  to  resign, 
wlien  John's  conduct  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  act  in  good  faith.  He  was 
charged  with  an  intention  to  escape  from  the 
Council,  with  the  assistance  of  Frederic,  Duke 
of  Austria.  He  now  gave  his  promise  under 
o;ith  not  to  depart  from  the  city  before  the  Coun- 
cil had  dissolved.  "But,  notwithstanding  these 
protestations,  John  escaped  (March  31,  1415), 
disguised  as  a  groom,  during  a  great  tourna- 
ment arranged  by  the  duke,  and  made  his  way 
to  Schaffhausen,  belonging  to  the  latter,  thence 
to  Laufenburg  and  Freiburg,  thence  again 
to  the  fortress  of  Brisac,  whence  he  had  in- 
tended to  pass  to  Burgundy,  and  on  to  Avignon. 
That  the  Council  went  on  witli  its  work  after 
the  departure  of  John,  and  amid  the  general 
perplexity  and  confusion,  was  entirely  due  to 
the  resolution  of  the  emperor,  the  eloquence  of 
Gerson  [of  the  University  of  Paris],  and  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  the  venerable  master, 
now  cai-dinal,  d'Ailly.  The  following  memora- 
ble decrees  were  passed  .  .  .  :  'A  Pope  can 
neither  transfer  nor  dissolve  a  general  Council 
without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  and  hence  the 
present  Council  may  validly  continue  its  work 
even  after  the  flight  of  the  Pope.  All  persons, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  even  the  Pope  him- 
self, are  bound  by  its  decisions,  in  so  far  as  these 
relate  to  matters  of  faith,  to  the  closing  of  the 
present  schism,  and  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  her  Head  and  members.  All 
Christians,  not  excepting  the  Pope,  are  under 
obligation  to  obej' the  Council.' .  .  .  Pope  John, 
after  getting  away  safe  to  Schaffhausen,  com- 
plained formally  of  the  action  of  the  Council  to- 
wards himself,  summoned  all  the  cardinals  to 
appear  personally  before  him  within  six  da3-s. 
and  sent  memorials  to  the  King  of  France  [and 
others],  .  .  .  justifying  his  fliglit.  Still  the 
Council  went  on  with  its  work;  disposed,  after  a 
fashion,  of  the  papal  difficulty,  and  of  the  cases  of 
Hussand  Jerome  of  Prague  [whom  it  condemned 
and  delivered  to  the  civil  authorities,  to  be 
burned  —  seeBoHEMr.\:  A.  D.  1405-1415].  .  .  . 
In  the  meantime,  Frederic,  JIargrave  of  Bran- 


denburg, acting  under  the  joint  order  of  Council 
and  Emperor,  arrested  the  fugitive  Pope  at 
Freiburg,  and  led  him  a  prisoner  to  Radolfzell. 
near  Constance,  where  54  (originally  72)  charges 
—  some  of  them  of  a  most  disgraceful  charac- 
ter—  extracted  from  the  testimony  of  a  host  of 
witnesses,  were  laid  before  him  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Council."  He  attempted  no  defen.se, 
and  on  3Iay  29.  1415,  John  XXIII.  was  for- 
mally and  solemnly  deposed  and  was  kept  in 
confinement  for  the  next  three  years.  In  July, 
Gregory  XII.  was  persuaded  to  resign  his  papal 
claims  and  to  accept  the  dignity  of  Cai-clinal  Legate 
of  Aucona.  Benedict  XIII.,  more  obstinate,  re- 
fused to  give  up  his  pretensions,  though  aban- 
doned even  bv  the  Spaniards,  and  was  deposed, 
on  the  26th  "of  July.  1417.  "The  three  claim- 
ants to  the  papacy  having  been  thus  disposed  of, 
it  now  remained  to  elect  a  legitimate  successor 
to  St.  Peter.  Previously  to  proceeding  to  an 
election,  a  decree  was  passed  providing  that,  in 
this  particular  instance,  but  in  no  other,  six 
deputies  of  each  nation  should  be  associated 
with  the  cardinals  in  making  the  choice."  It 
fell  upon  Otho  Colonna.  "a  cardinal  distin- 
guished for  his  great  learning,  his  purity  of  life, 
and  gentleness  of  disposition."  In  November, 
1417,  he  was  anointed  and  crowned  under  the 
name  of  ilartin  V.  The  Council  was  formally 
closed  on  the  16th  of  Jlay  following,  without 
having  accomplished  the  work  of  Church  refor- 
mation which  had  been  part  of  its  intended  mis- 
sion. "  Sigismund  and  the  German  nation,  and 
for  a  time  the  English  also,  insisted  that  the 
question  of  the  reformation  of  the  Churcli,  the 
chief  points  of  which  had  been  sketched  in  a 
schema  of  18  articles,  should  be  taken  up  and 
disposed  of  before  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
a  Pope."  But  in  rhis  they  were  battled.  "  >Iar- 
tin,  the  newly  elected  Pope,  did  not  fully  carry 
out  all  the  proposed  reforms.  It  is  true,  he  ap- 
pointed a  committee  composed  of  six  cardinals 
and  deputies  from  each  nation,  and  gave  the 
work  into  their  hands;  but  their  councils  were 
so  conflicting  that  they  could  neither  come  to  a 
definite  agreement  among  themselves,  nor  would 
they  consent  to  adopt  the  plan  of  reform  sub- 
mitted bv  the  Pope." — J.  Alzos,  Manioil  uf  Uni- 
rersal  C'/iurrh  Hist.,  sects.  270-271  (f.  3).— "The 
election  of  Martin  V.  might  have  been  a  source 
of  unalloyed  happiness  to  Christendom,  if  he 
had  at  once  taken  the  crucial  questitm  of  Church 
Reform  vigorously  in  hand;  but  the  Regulations 
of  the  Chancery  issued  soon  after  his  accession 
showed  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  him 
in  this  respect.  They  perpetuated  most  of  tlie 
practices  in  the  Roman  Court  which  the  Synod 
had  designated  as  abuses.  Xeither  the  isolated 
measures  afterwards  substituted  for  the  uni- 
versal reform  so  urgently  required,  nor  the  Con- 
cordats made  with  Germany,  the  three  Latin 
nations,  and  England,  sufficed  to  meet  the  exi- 
cencies  of  the  case,  although  they  produced  a 
certain  amount  of  good.  The  Pope  was  indeed 
placed  in  a  most  difficult  position,  in  the  face  of 
the  various  and  opposite  demands  made  upon 
him,  and  the  tenacious  resistance  offered  by  in- 
terests now  long  established  to  any  attempt  to 
bring  things  back  to  their  former  state.  The 
situation  was  complicated  to  such  a  degree  that 
any  change  might  have  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the 
proposed    reforms    involved     a    diminution    of 
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the  Papal  revenues;  the  regular  income  of  the 
Pope  Wii.s  small  and  tlie  e.spenditure  was  very 
great.  For  centuiies,  complaints  of  I'apal  exac- 
tions hail  been  made,  but  no  one  liad  thought 
of  sccurini;  to  the  Popes  the  regular  income 
thev  required.  .  .  .  The  delay  of  the  relorm, 
which  was  drcailed  by  both  clergy  and  laity, 
may  be  explained,  though  not  justified,  by  the 
circumstances  we  have  described.  It  was  an 
unspeakable  calamitv  that  ecclesiastical  affairs 
still  retained  the  worldly  asjicct  cau.sed  by  the 
Schism,  and  that  the  much  needed  amendment 
was  again  deferred."— L.  Pastor,  llist.  of  the 
I'oiitn.  "from  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  i\  1,  pp. 
209-210. 

Also  in:  II.  H.  Jlilman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chrin- 
tiiiiiiti/.  hk.  13,  ch.  8-10  (i\  6).— J.  C.  Robertson, 
HiM.  'of  the  (.'hri«tiiin  Chxrrh,  hk.  8,  ch.  8  (f.  7). 

A.  D.  1431. — Election  of  Eugenius  IV. 

A.  D.  1431-1448. —  The  Council  of  Basle. — 
Triumph  of  the  Pope  and  defeat,  once  more, 
of  Church  Reform.— '■  The  Pajiacy  liud  come 
forth  so  little  scathed  fi'om  the  ]ierils  with 
which  at  one  time  these  a.sseniblies  nK'naced  it, 
that  a  Council  was  no  longer  that  word  of  terror 
which  a  little  before  it  liad  been.  There  was 
more  than  one  motive  for  summoning  another, 
if  indeed  any  help  was  to  be  found  in  them. 
Bohemia,  wrapt  in  the  Hames  of  the  Hussite 
^Var,  was  scorching  her  neighbours  with  fiercer 
fires  than  those  by  which  she  herself  was  con- 
sumed. The  healing  of  the  Greek  Schism  was 
not  yet  confessed  to  be  hopeless,  and  the  time 
seemed  to  offer  its  favourable  opportunities. 
No  one  coulil  affirm  that  the  restoration  of  sound 
discipline,  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  head 
and  in  nieniliers,  had  as  yet  more  tlian  begun. 
And  thus,  in  compliance  with  the  rule  laid  down 
at  the  Council  of  Constance,-.- for  even  at  Rome 
the}-  did  not  dare  as  yet  openly  to  set  at  nought 
its  authority,  —  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  called  a  third 
Council  together  [1431],  that  namely  of  Basle. 
...  Of  those  v.ho  sincerely  mourned  over  the 
Church's  ills,  the  most  part,  after  the  unhappy 
experience  of  the  two  preceding  Councils,  had 
so  completely  lost  all  faith  in  these  assemblies 
that  slight  regard  was  at  first  yielded  to  the  sum- 
mons; an<l  this  Council  seemed  likely  to  expire 
in  its  cradle  as  so  many  had  done  before,  as  not 
a  few  should  do  after.  The  number  of  Bishops 
an<l  high  Cliurch  dignitaries  who  attended  it  was 
never  great.  A  di'mocratic  element  made  itself 
felt  throughout  all  its  deliberations;  a  certain 
readiness  to  resort  to  measures  of  a  revolutionary 
violence,  such  as  leaves  it  impossible  to  say  that 
it  had  not  itself  to  blame  for  much  of  its  ill- 
success.  At  the  first  indeed  it  displayed  un- 
looked-for capacities  for  work,  entering  into 
important  negotiations  with  the  Hussites  for 
their  return  to  the  bo.som  of  the  Church;  till  the 
Pope,  alarmed  at  these  tokens  of  independent 
activity,  did  not  conceal  his  ill-will,  making  all 
incans  in  his  power  to  dissolve  the  Council. 
This,  meanwhile,  growing  in  strength  and  in 
self-confidence,  re-athrmed  all  of  strongest  which 
had  been  affirmed  already  at  Pisa  and  Constance, 
concerning  the  superiority  of  Councils  over 
Popes:  declared  of  itself  that,  as  a  lawfully  as- 
sembled Council,  it  could  neither  be  dissolved, 
nor  the  place  of  its  meeting  changed,  unless  by 
its  own  consent;  and,  having  summoned  Eugen- 
ius and  his  Cardinals  to  take  their  share  in  its 
labours,  began  the  work  of  reformation  In  ear- 


nest. Eugenius  yielded  for  the  time;  recalled  the 
Bull  which  had  hardly  stopped  short  of  anathe- 
matizing the  Council;  and  sent  his  legates  to 
Basle.  Before  long,  however,  he  and  the  Council 
were  again  at  strife;  Eugenius  complaining,  ap- 
parently with  some  reason,  that  in  these  reforms 
one  source  after  another  of  the  income  which  had 
hitherto  sustained  the  Papal  Court  was  being 
dried  up,  while  no  other  provision  was  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  due  dignity,  or  even  for 
the  defraying  of  its  necessary  expenses.  As  the 
quarrel  deepened  the  Pope  removed  the  seat  of 
the  Council  to  Ferrara  (Sept.  18,  1437),  on  the 
plea  that  negotiations  with  the  envoys  of  the 
Greek  Church  would  be  more  conveniently  con- 
ducted in  an  Italian  city;  and  afterwards  to 
Florence.  The  Council  refused  to  stii-,  first  sus- 
pending (Jan.  24,  1438),  then  deposing  the  Pope 
(July  7,  1439),  and  electing  another,  l^elix  V.,  in 
his  stead;  this  Felix  being  a  retired  Uuke  of 
Savoy,  who  for  some  time  past  had  been  playing 
the  hermit  in  a  villa  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva  [see  S.vvoy:  ll-15th  Cextl'kies].  The 
Council  in  this  extreme  step  failed  to  carry  public 
opinion  with  it.  It  was  not  merely  that  Eugen- 
ius denoiuiced  his  comjjetitor  by  the  worst  names 
he  could  think  of,  declaring  him  a  hypocrite,  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  a  Jloloch,  a  Cerberus, 
a  Golden  Calf,  a  second  Mahomet,  an  anti- 
christ; but  the  Church  in  general  shrank  back 
in  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  another  Schism,  to 
last,  it  might  be,  for  well-nigh  another  half  cen- 
tury. And  thus  the  Council  lost  ground  daily; 
its  members  fell  away;  its  coutideuce  in  itself 
departed;  and,  though  it  took  long  in  dying,  it 
did  in  the  end  die  a  death  of  inanition  (June  23, 
1448).  Again  the  Pope  remained  master  of  the 
situation,  the  last  reforming  Council,  —  for  it  was 
the  last, —  having  failed  in  all  which  it  under- 
took as  completely  and  as  ingloriously  as  had  done 
the  two  which  went  before." — R.  C.  Trench, 
Lefts,  on  Medieeid  Church  History,  led.  20. — "  In 
the  year  1438  the  Emperor  John  and  the  Greek 
Patriarch  made  their  appearance  at  the  council 
of  Ferrara.  In  the  following  year  the  council 
was  transferred  to  Florence,  where,  after  long 
discussions,  the  Greek  emperor,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  who  had  attended  the  council, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  con- 
cerning the  possession  of  the  IIolj'  Ghost,  the 
addition  to  the  >{icene  Creed,  the  nature  of  pur- 
gatory, the  condition  of  the  soul  after  its  sejia- 
ration  from  the  body  until  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  papal  supremacy. 
The  union  of  the  two  churches  was  solemnly 
ratified  in  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Florence 
on  the  6th  of  July  1439,  when  the  Greeks  ab- 
jured their  ancient  faith  in  a  vaster  edifice  and 
under  a  loftier  dome  than  that  of  tlieir  own 
much- vaunted  temple  of  St.  Sophia.  The  Em- 
peror John  derived  none  of  the  advantages  he 
had  expected  from  the  simulated  union  of  the 
churches.  Pope  Eugenius,  it  is  true,  supplied 
him  liberally  with  money,  and  bore  all  the  ex- 
penses both  of  the  Greek  cinirt  and  clergy  during 
their  absence  from  Constantinople ;  he  also  pre- 
sented the  emperor  with  two  galleys,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  guard  of  300  men,  well 
equipped,  and  paid  at  the  cost  of  the  papal 
treasury;  but  his  Holiness  forgot  his  promise  to 
send  a  fleet  to  defend  Constantinople,  and  none 
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of  the  Christian  princes  showed  any  disposition 
to  fisrlit  the  battles  of  the  Greeks,  though  they 
tiHik  up  the  cross  against  the  Turks.  On  his  re- 
turn John  found  his  sulijects  indignant  at  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  lionour  and  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  cliurch  liad  been  sacrificed  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful diplomatic  speculation.  The  bishops 
who  had  obsequiously  signed  the  articles  of  union 
at  Florence,  now  sought  popularity  by  deserting 
the  emperor,  and  making  a  parade  of  their  re- 
pentance, lamenting  their  wickedness  in  falling 
off  for  a  time  from  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  ortlio- 
(lo.x  churcli.  The  only  jiermanent  result  of  this 
abortive  attempt  at  Christian  union  was  to  in- 
crease the  bigotry  of  the  orthodox,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  Latins  with  just  grounds  for  condemn- 
ing the  perfidious  dealings  and  bad  faith  of  tlie 
Greeks.  In  botli  ways  it  assisted  the  progress  of 
the  Othonian  power.  Tlie  Emperor  John,  seeing 
public  alfairs  in  this  hopeless  state,  became  in- 
different to  the  future  fate  of  the  empire,  and 
thouglit  only  of  keepintr  on  good  terms  with  the 
sultan." — G.  Fiulay,  Ilixtori/  uf  tlie  Bi/ziintiiw 
unci  Greek  Einpii-es,  hk,  4,  ch.  2,  sect.  6  (r.  2). — 
Pope  "  Eugenius  died,  February  23,  l-t47;  .  .  . 
but  his  successors  were  able  to  secure  tlie  fruits 
of  tlie  victory  [over  the  Council  of  Basle]  for  a 
long  course  of  years.  The  victory  was  won  at  a 
heavy  cost,  both  for  the  Pojjcs  and  for  Christen- 
dom; for  the  Papacy  recovered  its  asccndaucj- 
far  more  as  a  political  than  as  a  religious  power. 
The  Pope  became  more  than  ever  immersed  in 
the  international  concerns  of  Europe,  and  hii 
policy  was  a  tortuous  course  of  craft  and  intrigue, 
wliich  in  those  days  passed  for  the  new  art  of 
diplomacy.  .  .  .  To  revert  to  a  basis  of  spiritual 
domination  lay  beyond  the  vision  of  the  ener- 
getic princes,  the  refined  dilettanti,  the  de.\tcrous 
diplomatists,  who  sat  upon  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
during  the  age  succeeding  the  Council  of  Basle. 
Of  signs  of  uneasiness  abroad  they  could  not  be 
quite  ignorant ;  but  they  sought  to  divert  men's 
minds  from  the  contemplation  of  so  perplexing 
a  problem  as  Church  reform,  by  creating  or  fos- 
tering new  atmospheres  of  excitement  and  inter- 
est-; ...  or  at  best  (if  we  may  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  their  apologists)  they  took  .advantage 
of  the  literary  and  artistic  movement  then  active 
in  Italy  as  a  means  to  establish  a  higher  standard 
of  civilisation  which  might  render  organic  reform 
needless." — R.  L.  Poole,  Wycliffe  and  Jlorenteiits 
fur'  Reform,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  J.  E.  Darras,  General  Hist,  of  the 
('(ithMc  Church,  6th  period,  ch.  4  {v.  3). — See, 
also,  Fk.\nce:  A.  I).  143X;  and  ir)l.-)-1.518. 

A.  D.  1439. — Election  of  Felix  V.  (by  the 
Council  of  Basle). 

A.  D.  1447-1455. — The  pontificate  of  Nico- 
las V. — Recovery  of  character  and  influence. 
— Beginning  of  the  Renaissance.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1455.— Election  of  Callistus  III. 

A.  D.  1458.— Election  of  Pius  II. 

A.  D.  1464 — Election  of  Paul  II. 

A.  D.  1471-1513.— The  darkest  age  of  Papal 
crime  and  vice. — Sixtus  IV.  and  the  Borgias. 
— The  vvarrior  Pontiff,  Julius  II. —  "The  im- 
punity witli  which  the  Popes  escaped  the  coun- 
cils held  in  the  early  part  of  the  1.5th  century 
was  well  fitted  to  inspire  them  with  a  reckless 
contempt  for  public  opinion :  and  from  that 
lieriod  down  to  the  Reformation,  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  parallel  among  temporal  princes  the 


ambitious,  wicked,  and  profligate  lives  of  many 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Among  tliese,  Francesco 
della  Roverc,  who  succeeded  Paul  II.  [.Eneas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  wlio  was  chosen  Pope  in 
1458,  and  who  died  .July  26,  1471],  with  the  title 
of  Sixtus  IV.,  was  not  the  least  notorious.  Born 
at  Savona,  of  an  obscure  family.  Sixtus  raised 
his  nephews,  and  his  sons  who  pas.sed  for 
nephews,  to  the  highest  dignities  in  Church  and 
State,  and  sacrificed  for  their  aggrandisement 
the  peace  of  Italy  and  the  cause  o'f  Christendom 
against  the  Turks.  Of  his  two  nephews,  Julian 
and  Leonard  della  Rovere,  the  former,  after- 
wards Pope  Julius  11.,  was  raiseil  to  the  purple 
in  the  second  year  of  las  uncle's  pontificate."  It 
was  this  pope"  —  Sixtus  IV.  —  who  had  a  part  in 
the  infamous  ''Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi"  to 
assassinate  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  his  brother 
[see  Florence:  A.  D.  1469-149'2].  "This  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  took  a  pleasure  in  beholding 
the  mortal  duels  of  his  guards,  for  which  he  him- 
self sometimes  gave  the  signal.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded [1484]  by  Cardinal  Gian  Batista  Cilid,  a 
Genoese,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Innocent  VIII. 
Innocent  was  a  weak  man,  without  any  decided 
principle.  He  had  seven  children,  whom  he 
formallj'  acknowledged,  but  he  did  not  seek  to 
advance  them  so  shamelessly  as  Sixtus  had  ad- 
vanced his  'nephews. ' .  .  .  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
[who  died  July  2o,  1492]  was  succeeded  by  the 
atrocious  Cardinal  Roderigo  Borgia,  a  Spaniard 
of  Valencia,  where  he  had  at  one  time  exercised 
the  profession  of  an  advocate.  After  his  election 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  Of  '20 
cardinals  who  entered  the  conclave,  he  is  said  to 
have  bought  the  suffrages  of  all  but  five;  and 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  whom  he  feared  as  a 
rival,  was  propitiated  with  a  present  of  silver 
that  was  a  load  for  four  iflules.  Alexander's 
election  was  the  signal  for  flight  to  those  car- 
dinals who  had  opposed  him.  .  .  .  Pope  Alex- 
ander had  by  the  celebrated  Vanozza,  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  three  sons:  John,  whom  he 
made  Duke  of  Gandia.  in  Spain;  Ca'sar  and 
Geoffrey ;  and  one  daughter,  Lucretia." — T.  H. 
Dyer,  Ilifit.  of  MmUrn  Europe,  v.  1.  pp.  10.5,  108, 
175.  177-178.  —  Under  the  Borgias,  "treasons, 
assassinations,  tortures,  open  debauchery,  the 
practice  of  poisoning,  the  worst  and  most  shame- 
less outrages,  are  unblushingly  and  publicly 
tolerated  in  the  open  light  of  heaven.  In  1490, 
the  Pope's  vicar  having  forbidden  clerics  and 
laics  to  keep  concubines,  the  Pope  revoked  the 
decree,  '  saying  that  that  was  not  forbidden, 
because  the  life  of  priests  and  ecclesiastics  was 
such  that  hardly  one  was  to  be  found  who  did 
not  keep  a  concubine,  or  at  least  who  had  not  a 
courtesan.'  Ctesar  Borgia  at  the  capture  of 
Capua  'chose  forty  of  the  most  beautiful  women, 
whom  he  kept  for  himself;  and  a  pretty  large 
number  of  captives  were  sold  at  a  low  price  at 
Rome.'  Under  Alexander  VI. ,  '  all  ecclesiastics, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  have  concubines 
in  the  place  of  wives,  and  that  publicly.  If  God 
hinder  it  not,'  adds  this  historian,  'this  corrup- 
tion will  pass  to  the  monks  and  religious  orders, 
although,  to  confess  the  truth,  almost  all  the 
monasteries  of  the  town  have  become  bawd- 
houses,  without  any  one  to  speak  against  it.' 
With  respect  to  Alexander  VI.,  who  loved  his 
daughter  Lucretia.  the  reader  may  find  in  Bur- 
chard  the  description  of  the  marvellous  orgies  in 
which  he  joined  with  Lucretia  and  Cajsar,  and 
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tlif  cnumcrution  of  the  i)rizes  which  lie  dislnli 
uti'<l.  Let  the  reader  also  read  for  himself  the 
story  of  the  bestiality  of  Pietro  L\niri  Farnese. 
the 'Pope's  son.  how  the  young  and  uprisrht 
Bi.shop  of  Fano  died  from  his  outrage,  and  how 
tlic  Poi)c,  speaking  of  this  crime  as  'a  youthful 
levity,'  gave  him  "in  this  secret  bull  'the  fullest 
alisoiutioii  from  all  the  pains  which  he  might 
liave  incurre<l  by  human  incontinence,  in  what- 
ever shape  or  with  wliatcver  cause.'  As  to 
civil  securitv,  Bentivoglio  caused  all  the  Mares- 
cotli  to  be  put  to  deatii;  Ilippolyto  d'  Este  had 
his  brother's  eves  put  out  in  his  presence;  CiBsar 
Horu-ia  killed  "his  brother;  murder  is  consonant 
with  their  pulilic  manners,  and  excites  no  wonder. 
A  lisherman  was  asked  why  he  had  not  informed 
the  governor  of  the  town  that  he  had  seen  a 
body  thrown  into  the  water;  '  he  replied  that  he 
had'seen  about  a  hundred  bodies  thrown  into  the 
water  during  his  lifetime  in  tlic  same  place,  anil 
that  no  one  had  ever  troubled  about  it. '  '  In  our 
town,' says  an  old  historian,  'much  murder  and 
pillage  was  done  by  day  and  night,  and  hardly 
a  dav  passed  but  some  one  was  killed.'  C:esar 
Horgia  one  day  killed  Piroso.  the  Pope's  favour- 
ite, between  his  arms  andvuiderhis  cloak,  so  that' 
the  blood  spurted  up  to  the  Pope's  face.  lie 
caused  his  sister's  husband  to  be  stabbed  and 
then  strangled  in  open  day,  on  the  steps  of  the 
palace;  count,  if  you  can,  his  assa.ssinations. 
C'erlaiuly  lie  and  his  father,  by  their  character. 
morals,  open  and  .systematic  wickedness,  have 
presented  to  Europe  the  two  most  successful 
images  of  the  devil.  .  .  .  Despotism,  the  In- 
quisition, the  Cicisbci,  dense  ignorance,  and  open 
kmivery,  the  shamelessuess  and  the  smartness  of 
IiarkMiuins  and  ra.scals,  misery  anil  vermin, — 
such  is  the  issue  of  the  Italian  Renaissance." — 
II.  A.  Tainc,  Ilist.  of  Enrjlish  Literature,  v.  1, 
pp.  3.'")4-3.").'). — "  It  is  certain  .  .  .  that  the  pro- 
found liorror  with  wliich  the  name  of  Alexander 
VI.  strikes  a  nioili'ni  ear.  was  not  felt  among  the 
Italians  at  the  time  of  his  election.  The  senti- 
ment of  hatred  with  which  he  was  afterwards 
regarded  arose  partly  from  the  crimes  by  which 
liis  Pontificate  was  rendert'd  infamous,  partly 
from  the  fear  which  his  son  C-'esare  inspired,  anil 
partly  from  the  mysteries  of  his  private  life 
which  revolted  even  the  corrupt  conscience  of 
the  lOth  century.  This  sentiment  of  hatred  had 
grown  to  uiiiver.sal  execration  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  course  of  time,  when  the  attention  of 
the  Northern  nations  had  been  directed  to  the  in- 
iquities of  Rome,  and  when  the  glaring  discrep- 
ancy between  Alexander's  pretension  as  a  Pope 
and  his  conduct  as  a  man  had  lieen  apprehended, 
it  inspired  a  legend,  which,  like  all  legends,  dis- 
torts the  facts  wliicli  it  reflects.  Alexander  was, 
in  truth,  a  man  eminently  fitted  to  close  an  old 
age  and  to  inaugurate  a  new,  to  demon.strate  the 
paradoxical  situation  of  the  Popes  by  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  his  jiractical  imjiiety.  and  to  fuse 
two  contlieting  world  forces  in  "the  cynicism 
of  supreme  corruption.  .  .  .  Alexander  was  a 
stronger  and  a  firmer  man  than  his  immediate 
predecessors.  '  He  combined,'  says  Guicciardini, 
'craft  with  singular  sagacity,  a  sound  judgment 
with  extraordinary  jiowers  of  persuasiini ;  and  to 
all  the  grave  affairs  of  life  he  applied  ability  and 
p.-iins  beyond  belief.'  His  first  care  was  to  re- 
duce Rome  to  order.  The  old  factions  of  Colonna 
and  (Jrsini,  which  Sixtus  had  scotched,  but  which 
had  raised  their  heads  again  during  the  dotage 


of  Innocent,  were  destroyed  in  his  pontificate. 
In  this  way,  as  Machiavelli  ob.served,  lie  laid  the 
real  ba.sis  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy. 
Alexander,  indeed,  as  a  sovereign,  achieved  for 
the  Papal  See  what  Louis  XI.  had  done  for  the 
throne  of  Franco,  and  made  Rome  on  its  small 
scale  follow  the  type  of  the  large  European  mon- 
archies. .  .  .  Former  Pontiffs  bad  raised  money 
by  the  sale  of  benefices  and  ii-.dulgences;  this, 
of  cour.se,  Alexander  also  practised- — to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  tliat  an  epigram  gained  currency  ; 
'  Alexander  sells  the  keys,  the  altars.  Christ. 
Well,  he  bought  them;  so  he  has  a  right  to  .sell 
them.'  But  he  went  further  and  took  les.sons 
from  Tiberius.  Having  sold  the  scarlet  to  the 
highest  bidder,  he  u.sed  to  feed  bis  prelate  with 
rich  benefices.  When  he  had  fattened  him  suf- 
ficiently, he  poi.soned  him,  laid  liands  upon  his 
hoards,  and  recommenced  the  game.  .  .  .  Former 
Popes  had  preached  crusades  against  the  Turk, 
languidly  or  energetically  according  as  the  coasts 
of  Italy  were  threatened.  Alexander  frequently 
inviteil  Bajazct  to  enter  Europe  and  relieve  liim 
of  the  princes  who  opposed  bis  intrigues  in  the 
favour  of  his  children.  The  fraternal  feeling 
which  subsisted  between  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan 
was  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  fate  of 
Prince  Djem,  a  brother  of  Bajazet  and  son  of 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  who  had  fled 
for  protection  to  the  Christian  [jowers,  and  whom 
the  Pope  kept  ])risoner,  receiving  40.000  ducats 
yearly  from  the  Porte  for  his  jail  fee.  .  .  . 
Jjucrezia,  the  onlj'  daughter  of  Alexander  by 
Vannozza.  took  three  husliands  in  succession, 
after  having  been  formally  betrothed  to  two 
Spanish  nobles.  .  .  .  History  has  at  last  done 
justice  to  the  memory  of  this  woman,  whose  long 
yellow  hair  was  so  beautiful,  and  whose  charac- 
ter was  so  colourless.  The  legend  which  made 
her  a  poison-brewing  ^Lenad,  has  been  jiroved  a 
lie — but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety in  which  she  lived.  .  .  .  It  seems  now  clear 
enough  that  not  hers,  but  her  father's  and  her 
brother's,  were  the  atrocities  which  made  her 
married  life  in  Rome  a  bycword.  She  sat  and 
smiled  through  all  the  tempests  which  tossed  her 
to  and  fro,  until  she  found  at  last  a  fair  port  in 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara.  .  .  .  [On  the  12th  of 
August.  1503],  the  two  Borgias  invited  the  Car- 
dinal Carncto  to  dine  with  them  in  the  Belvedere 
of  Pope  Innocent.  Thither  by  the  hands  of 
Alexander's  butler  they  jiieviously  conveyed 
some  poisoned  wine.  By  mistaki'  thej' drank  the 
death-cup  mingled  for  their  victim.  Alexander 
died,  a  black  and  swollen  mass,  hideous  to  con- 
template, after  a  .sharp  struggle  with  the  poison." 
— J.  A.  Symonds,  Rennissnnce  in  Italy  :  The  Age 
of  the  IJispotit,  ch.  6.  —  The  long-accepted  story  of 
Pope  Alexander's  poisoning,  as  related  above 
by  Mr.  Symonds,  is  now  discredited.  "The 
principal  reason  why  this  picturesque  tale  lias  of 
late  been  generally  regarded  as  a  fiction  is  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  it  with  a 
fact  in  conne.vion  with  Pope  Alexander's  last  ill- 
ness which  admits  of  no  dispute,  the  date  of  its 
commencement.  The  historians  who  relate  the 
poisoning  unanimously  assert  that  the  effect  was 
sudden  and  overpowering,  that  the  pope  was 
carried  back  to  the  Vatican  in  a  dying  state  and 
expired  shortly  afterwards.  The  "l8th  of  August 
has  hitherto  been  accepted  without  dispute  as 
the  date  of  his  death:  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  fatal  banquet  must  have  been  on  the  17th  at 
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the  earliest.  But  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  inchuling 
the  despatches  of  ambassadors  resident  at  the 
papal  court,  prove  tliat  tlie  pope's  illness  com- 
menced on  the  r2th,  and  that  by  the  17th  his 
condition  was  desperate.  The  Venetian  am- 
bassador and  a  Florentine  letter-writer,  more- 
over, the  only  two  contemporary  authorities  who 
assign  a  date  for  the  entertainment,  state  that  it 
was  given  on  the  5th  or  6th,  .  .  .  which  would 
make  it  a  week  before  the  pope  was  taken  ill. 
...  It  admits  ...  of  absolute  demonstration 
that  the  banquet  could  not  have  been  given  on 
the  r'tli  or  even  on  the  11th.  and  of  proof  hardly 
less  cogent  that  the  pope  did  actually  die  on  the 
ISth.  All  the  evidence  that  any  entertainment 
was  ever  given,  or  that  anj-  poisoning  was  ever 
attempted,  connects  the  name  of  Cardinal  Cor- 
neto  with  the  transaction.  He  and  no  other,  ac- 
cording to  all  respectable  authorities  (the  state- 
ment of  late  writers  that  ten  carilinals  were  to 
have  been  poisoned  at  once  may  be  dismissed 
without  ceremony  as  too  ridiculous  for  discus- 
sion), was  tlie  cardinal  whom  Alexander  on  this 
occa.sion  designeil  to  remove.  Xow,  Cardinal 
Corneto  was  not  in  a  condition  to  jiartake  of  any 
banquet  either  on  11  Aug.  or  12  Aug.  Giustin- 
iani,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  attributes 
the  pope's  illness  to  a  fever  contracted  at  supper 
at  the  cardinal's  villa  on  5  Aug.,  says,  writing 
on  the  13th.  '  All  have  felt  the  effects,  and  first 
of  all  Cardinal  Adrian  [Corneto],  who  attended 
mass  in  the  papal  chapel  on  Friday  [11  Aug.], 
and  after  supper  was  attacked  by  a  violent  par- 
oxysm of  fever,  which  endured  until  the  follow- 
ing morning:  yesterday  [the  l'2tli]  he  had  it 
again,  and  it  has  returned  to-day.'  Evidently, 
then,  the  cardinal  cmdd  not  give  or  even  be 
present  at  an  entertainment  on  the  12th,  and 
nothing  could  have  happened  on  that  day  to 
tlirow  a  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  BurcariUis's 
statement  that  the  pope  was  taken  ill  in  the 
morning,  whicli  would  put  any  ban(iuet  and  any 
poisoning  during  the  course  of  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  dis- 
crediting the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses,  the 
only  eontemiiorary  witnesses  to  date,  who  fix  the 
supper  to  5  Aug.  or  6  Aug.  at  the  latest.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  poison  may  have  been  then  administered 
which  did  not  produce  its  effects  until  12  Aug. ; 
but  the  picturesque  statement  of  the  suddenness 
of  the  pope's  illness  and  the  consternation  thus 
occasioned  are  palpable  fictions,  which  so  gravely 
impair  the  credit  of  the  historians  relating  them 
that  the  story  of  the  poisoning  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted on  their  atithority.  .  .  .  The  stor}-,  then, 
that  Alexander  accidentally  perished  by  poison 
wliicli  he  had  prepared  for  another  —  though  not 
in  it.self  impos.sible  or  even  very  inqirobable  — 
must  be  dismissed  as  at  present  unsiqiported  by 
direct  proof  or  even  incidental  contirmation  of 
any  kind.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  may  not 
have  been  poisoned  designedly." — H.  Garnett, 
Till'  Alleged  Puisoninrj  uf  Alexander  VL  (Eiir/li.<<h 
Ilistorieal  Rei\.  April,  1894).— "  Of  Pius  III., 
who  reigned  for  a  few  days  after  Alexander,  no 
accotmt  need  be  taken.  Giuliano  della  Kovere 
was  made  Pope  in  1503.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  him  considered  as  the  higli-priest  of 
the  Christian  faith,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Julius  II.  was  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the 
Ri'iiaissance,  and  that  his  name,  instead  of  that 
of  Leo  X.,  should  by  right  be  given  to  the 
golden  age  of  letters  and  of  arts  in  Rome.     He 


stamped  the  century  with  the  impress  of  a  pow- 
erful personality.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  most 
splendid  of  Michael  Angelo's  and  Raphael's 
masterpieces.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  that 
materialized  idea,  which  remains  to  symbolize 
the  transition  from  the  Church  of  the  3Iiddle 
Ages  to  the  modern  semi-secular  supremacy  of 
Papal  Rome,  was  his  thought.  No  nepotism,  no 
loathsome  sensuality,  no  flagrant  violation  of 
ecclesiastical  justice  stain  his  pontificate.  His 
one  purpose  was  to  secure  and  extend  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  Popes;  and  this  he 
achieved  by  curbing  the  ambition  of  the  Vene- 
tians, who  threatened  to  enslave  Romagna,  by 
reducing  Perugia  and  Bologna  to  the  Papal 
sway,  by  annexing  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  by 
entering  on  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  him  by 
Cesare  Borgia.  At  his  death  he  transmitted  to 
his  successors  the  largest  and  most  solid  sover- 
eignty in  Italy.  But  restless,  turbid,  never 
happy  imle.ss  fighting,  Julius  drowned  the  pe- 
ninsula in  blood.  He  has  been  called  a  patriot, 
because  from  time  to  time  he  raised  the  cry  of 
driving  the  barbarians  from  Italy  :  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  it  was  he,  while  still 
Cardinal  di  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  who  finally 
moved  Charles  VIII.  from  Lyons;  it  was  he  who 
stirred  up  the  League  of  Cambray  [see  Venice: 
A.  D.  1508-1509]  against  Venice,  and  who  in- 
vited the  Swiss  mercenaries  into  Lombardy  [see 
It.\ly:  a.  D.  1510-1513]:  in  each  case  adding 
the  weight  of  the  Papal  authority  to  the  forces 
which  were  enslaving  his  country.  .  .  .  Leo  X. 
succeeded  Julius  in  1513,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  Romans,  wearied  with  the  continual  warfare 
of  the  old  '  Pontefice  terribile. '  " — J.  A.  Symonds, 
Renaissance  in  Italy :  The  Age  of  the  Despots, 
ch.  6. 

Also  ln:  J.  C.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  bk.  9,  ch.  5  (v.  8). — !M.  Creighton, 
Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  bk.  5,  ch.  3-17.— W.  Gilbert, 
Lucrezia  Borr/ia. — P.  Villari,  Life  and  Times  of 
Maehiai-elii,  introd.,  ch.  4  (/•.  1);  hk.  1,  ch.  6-14 
(V.  2-3). 

A.  D.  1493. — The  Pope's  assumption  of  au- 
thority to  give  the  New  'World  to  Spain. 
SeeAMEiuc,\:   A.  1).  1493. 

A.  D.  1496-1498.  —  The  condemnation  of 
Savonarola.     See  Florence:  A.  1).  149(I-149S. 

A.  D.  1503  (September). —  Election  of  Pius 

in. 

A.  D.  1503  (October). — Election  of  Julius  II. 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — Pope  Julius  II.  and  the 
League  of  Cambrai  against  Venice.  See 
Venice:  A.  D.   1508-1509. 

A.  D.  1510-1513.— The  Holy  League  against 
France. — The  pseudo-council  at  Pisa. — Con- 
quests of  Julius  II.     SeellALV:  A.  1).  1510-1513. 

A.  D.  1513. — Election  of  Leo  X. 

A.  D.  1515-1516.  —  Treaty  of  Leo  X.  with 
Francis  I.  of  France.— Abrogation  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII.  —  The 
Concordat  of  Bologna. —  Destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  See  Fk.vxce  : 
A.  1).  1515-151N. 

A.  D.  1516-1517. — Monetary  demands  of  the 
court  and  family  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  his 
financial  expedients.  —  The  theory  of  Indul- 
gences and  their  marketability. — "The  posi- 
tion which  the  pope  [Leo  X.],  now  absolute  lord 
of  Florence  and  master  of  Siena,  occuiued.  the 
powerful  alliances  he  had  contracted  with  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  views  which  his 
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familvcntertaincil  on  the  rest  of  Italy,  rendered 
it  alisolutelv  indispensable  for  liini.  spite  of  the 
priHligrtlitv'of  a  government  tliat  knew  no  re- 
straint, to"  be  well  supplied  with  money,  lie 
seized  every  oeeasion  of  e.xtraetinij;  extraordi- 
narv  revenues  fr<im  the  eluirch.  The  Latenui 
eouncil  was  indueed,  immediately  before  its  dis- 
solution (15th  of  .Maieh.  151T|.  to  grant  the  pope 
a  tenth  of  all  eliureli  property  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. Three  different  commissions  for  the 
sjile  of  indulgences  traversed  Germany  and  the 
northern  states  at  the  same  moment.  These  ox- 
jHdients  were,  it  is  true,  resorted  to  under  vari- 
ous pretexts.  The  tenths  were,  it  was  said,  to 
be  expended  in  a  Turlush  war,  which  was  soon 
to  be  declared ;  the  produce  of  indulgences  was 
for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  where 
the  bones  of  flie  martyrs  lay  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elenients.  But  people  had 
ceased  to'believe  in  these  pretences.  .  .  .  For 
there  was  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  reason- 
able man.  that  all  these  demands  were  mere 
financial  speculations.  There  is  no  positive 
jiniof  that  tlie  assertion  then  so  generally  made 
—  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  indulgences 
in  Germany  was  destined  in  part  for  the  pope's 
sister  Maddclena  —  was  true.  But  the  main  fact 
is  indisputable,  that  the  ecclesiastical  aids  were 
applied  to  the  uses  of  the  pope's  family." — L. 
Hanke,  ///*(.  ')/  t/te  liefurmation  in  Germany,  bk. 
i,  c/i.  1  (>:  1). — '■  Indulgences,  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Church,  liad  been  a  relaxation  of  penance, 
or  of  the  discipline  iTuiiosed  by  the  Church  on 
penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of  mortal  sin. 
Tlie  doctrine  of  iK'uance  re(iuireil  tliat  for  such 
sin  satisfaction  should  be  superadded  to  contri- 
tion and  confession.  Then  came  the  custom  of 
commuting  these  appointed  temporal  penalties. 
When  Christianity  spread  among  the  northern 
nations,  the  canonical  penances  were  frequently 
found  to  be  inappliealile  to  their  condition.  The 
practice  of  accepting  offerings  of  money  in  the 
room  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  penance,  harmon- 
ized with  the  penai  codes  in  vogue  among  the 
barbarian  peoples.  At  first  the  priest  had  cmly 
exerciseil  the  ollice  of  an  intercessor.  Gradually 
the  simple  function  of  declaring  the  divine  for- 
giveness to  the  penitent  transformed  itself  into 
that  of  a  judge.  By  A(iuinas,  the  priest  is  made 
the  instrument  of  conveying  the  divine  pardon, 
the  vehicle  tlirough  wiiich  the  grace  of  God 
passes  to  the  penitent.  "With  the  jubilees,  or 
pilgrimages  to  Home,  ordained  by  the  popes, 
came  the  plenary  indidgenees,  or  the  complete 
remissicm  of  all  temporal  penalties  — that  is,  the 
penalties  still  obligatory  on  the  penitent  — on  the 
fultillmeut  of  preseril)ed  conditions.  These 
penalties  might  extend  into  jiurgatory,  but  the 
inilulgence  obliterated  them  all.  In  the  13th 
century,  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  set  forth  the  theory  of  supererogatory 
merits,  or  the  treasure  of  nierit  bestowed  upon 
the  Church  through  Christ  and  the  saints,  on 
which  the  rulers  of  the  Church  might  draw  for 
the  benefit  of  the  less  worthv  and  more  needy. 
This  was  something  distinct"  from  the  power  of 
the  keys,  the  power  to  grant  absolution,  which 
mhered  in  the  priesthood  alone.  The  eternal 
punishment  of  mortal  sin  being  remitted  or  com- 
muted by  the  absolution  of  the  priest,  it  was 
open  to  the  Pope  or  his  airents,  by  the  iirant  of 
indulgences,  to  remit  the  temporal  or  terminable 
penalties  that  still   rested   on  the  head  of  the 


transgressor.  Thus  souls  might  be  delivered 
forthwith  from  purgatorial  fire.  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.,  in  1477,  had  officially  declared  that  souls 
already  in  purgatory  are  emancipated  '  per 
moduiii  suffragii ';  that  is,  the  work  done  in  be- 
half of  them  operates  to  effect  their  release  in  a 
way  analogous  to  the  ellicac}'  of  prayer.  Never- 
theless, the  power  that  was  claimed  over  the 
dead,  was  not  practicallj'  diminished  b)-  this  re- 
striction. The  business  of  selling  indulgences 
had  grown  by  the  profitableness  of  it.  '  Every- 
where,'sa_ys  Erasmus,  'the  remission  of  purga- 
torial torment  is  sold;  nor  is  it  sold  only,  but 
forced  upon  those  who  refuse  it.'  As  managed 
by  Tetzel  and  the  other  emissaries  sent  out  to 
collect  money  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  the  indulgence  was  a  simple  bargain, 
according  to  which,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  the  individual  received  a  full  dis- 
charge from  the  penalties  of  sin  or  procured  the 
release  of  a  soul  from  the  flames  of  purgatory. 
The  forgiveness  of  sins  was  offered  in  the  market 
for  money." — G.  P.  Fisher,  The  Ucfurnuttiun,  ch. 
4. —  The  doctrine  concerning  indulgences  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  maintains  at  the 
present  day  is  stated  by  one  of  its  most  eminent 
prelates  as  follows:  "What  then  is  an  Indul- 
gence? It  is  no  more  than  a  remission  by  the 
Church,  in  virtue  of  the  keys,  or  the  judicial 
authority  committed  to  her,  of  a  portion,  or  the 
entire,  of  the  teinporal  punishment  due  to  sin. 
The  infinite  merits  of  Christ  form  the  fund 
whence  this  remission  is  derived:  but  besides, 
the  Church  holds  that,  by  the  communion  of 
Saints,  iienitcntial  works  performed  by  the  just, 
beyond  what  their  own  sins  might  exact,  are 
available  to  other  members  of  Christ's  mystical 
body;  that,  for  instance,  the  sufferings  of  the 
spotless  Jlother  of  God,  afflictions  such  as  prob- 
ably no  other  human  being  ever  felt  in  the  soul, 
—  the  austerities  and  persecutions  of  the  Bap- 
tist, the  friend  of  the  Bridegroom,  who  was 
sanctified  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  chosen  to 
be  an  angel  before  the  face  of  the  Christ, —  the 
tortures  endured  by  numberless  martyrs,  whose 
lives  had  been  pure  from  vice  and  sin, —  the 
prolonged  rigours  of  holy  anchorites,  who,  flying 
from  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  the  world, 
pa.ssed  many  j-ears  in  penance  and  contempla- 
tion, all  these  made  consecrated  and  valid 
through  their  union  with  the  merits  of  Christ's 
passion, — were  not  thrown  away,  but  formed  a 
store  of  meritorious  blessings,  applicable  to  the 
satisfaction  of  other  sinners.  It  is  evident  that, 
if  the  temporal  punishment  reserxed  to  sin  was 
ancientlj'  believed  to  be  reiuitted  through  the 
penitential  acts,  which  the  sinner  assumed,  any 
other  substitute  for  them,  that  the  authority  im- 
posing or  recommending  them  received  as  an 
equivalent,  must  have  been  considered  by  it 
truly  of  equal  value,  and  as  acceptable  before 
God.  And  so  it  must  be  now.  If  the  duty  of 
exacting  such  satisfaction  devolves  upon  the 
Church, — and  it  must  be  the  same  now  as  it 
formerly  was,  —  she  necessarily  possesses  at  pres- 
ent the  same  power  of  substitution,  with  the 
same  efficacy,  and,  consequently,  with  the  same 
effects.  And  such  a  substitution  is  what  con- 
stitutes all  that  Catholics  understand  by  the 
name  of  an  Indulgence.  .  .  .  Do  I  then  mean  to 
say,  that  during  the  middle  ages,  and  later,  no 
abuse  took  place  in  the  practise  of  indulgences'? 
Most  certainly  not.     Flagrant  and  too  frequent 
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abuses,  doubtless,  occurred  throujih  the  avarice, 
and  rapacity,  and  impiety  of  men;  especially 
when  indulgence  was  granted  to  the  contributors 
towards  charitable  or  religious  foundations,  in 
the  erection  of  which  private  motives  too  often 
mingle.  But  this  I  saj',  that  the  Chvirch  felt 
and  ever  tried  to  remedy  the  evil.  .  .  .  The 
Council  of  Trent,  by  an  ample  decree,  com- 
pletely reformed  the  abuses  which  had  sub- 
sequently crept  in,  and  had  been  unfortunately 
used  as  a  ground  for  Luther's  separaticm  from 
the  Church." — N.  Wiseman,  Lect's  on  the  Prin- 
cipal Doctrines  and  Practices  of  tJie  Catholic 
Church.  Icrt.  V2. 

A.  D.  1517. — Tetzel  and  the  hawking  of 
Indulgences  through  Germany  — "  In  Germany 
the  people  were  full  of  excitement.  The  Church 
had  opened  a  vast  market  on  earth.  The  crowd 
of  customers,  and  the  cries  and  jests  of  the 
sellers,  were  like  a  fair  —  and  that,  a  fair  held 
by  monks.  The  article  which  they  puffed  off 
and  offered  at  the  lowest  jirice,  was,  they  said, 
the  salvation  of  souls.  These  dealers  travelled 
through  the  countrj*  in  a  handsome  carriage, 
with  Uu-ee  outriders,  made  a  great  show,  and 
spent  a  great  ileal  of  moiic}'.  .  .  .  When  the 
cavalcade  was  approaching  a  town,  a  deputy 
was  dispatched  to  the  magistrate :  '  The  grace 
of  God  and  St.  Peter  is  before  your  gates,'  said 
the  envoy ;  and  immediatel}'  all  the  place  was 
in  commotion.  The  clergy,  the  priests,  the  nuns, 
the  council,  the  schoolmasters,  the  schoolboys, 
the  trade  corporations  with  their  banners,  men 
and  women,  j'oung  and  old,  went  to  meet  the 
merchants,  bearing  lighted  torches  in  their  hands, 
advancing  to  the  sound  of  music  and  of  all  the 
bells,  'so  that,'  sa\-s  a  historian,  '  thej'  could  not 
have  received  God  Himself  in  greater  state.' 
The  salutations  ended,  the  whole  cortege  moved 
towards  the  church,  the  Pope's  bull  of  grace 
being  carried  in  advance  on  a  velvet  cushion,  or 
on  a  cloth  of  gold.  The  chief  indulgence-mer- 
chant followed  ne.xt,  holding  in  his  hand  a  red 
wooden  cross.  In  this  order  the  whole  procession 
moved  along,  with  singing,  prayers,  and  in- 
cense. The  organ  pealed,  and  loud  music  greeted 
the  hawker  monk  and  those  who  accompanied 
him,  as  they  entered  the  temple.  The  cross  he 
bore  was  placed  in  front  of  the  altars  the  Pope's 
arms  were  suspended  from  it.  .  .  .  One  person 
especial!)'  attracted  attention  at  these  sales.  It 
was  he  who  carried  the  great  red  cross  and 
played  the  principal  part.  He  wore  the  garb  of 
the  Dominicans.  He  had  an  arrogant  bearing 
and  a  thundering  voice,  and  he  was  in  full 
vigour,  though  he  had  reached  his  .si.\ty-third 
year.  This  man,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Leip- 
sic,  named  Dietz,  was  called  John  Dietzel,  or 
Tetzel.  He  had  received  numerous  ecclesiastical 
honours.  lie  was  Bachelor  in  Theology,  prior 
of  the  Dominicans,  apostolic  conuiiissioner  and 
inquisitor,  and  since  the  year  150'2  he  had  filled 
the  office  of  vendor  of  indulgences.  The  skill 
he  had  acquired  soon  caused  him  to  be  named 
commissioner-in-chief.  .  .  .  The  cross  having 
been  elevated  and  the  Pope's  arms  hung  upon 
it,  Tetzel  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  confi- 
dent air  began  to  extol  the  worth  of  indulgences, 
in  presence  of  the  crowd  whom  the  ceremony 
had  attracted  to  the  sacred  spot.  The  people 
listened  with  open  mouths.  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  one  of  his  harangues:  —  'Indulgences,'  he 
said,  '  are  the  most  precious  and  sublime  gifts  of 


God.  This  cross  (pointing  to  the  red  cross)  has 
as  much  efticacy  as  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
itself.  Come,  and  I  will  give  you  letters  fur- 
nished with  seals,  by  which,  even  the  sins  that 
you  may  have  a  wish  to  commit  hereafter,  shall 
be  all  forgiven  you.  I  would  not  exchange  my 
privileges  for  those  of  St.  Peter  in  heaven;  for'l 
have  saved  more  souls  by  my  indulgences  than 
the  Apostle  by  his  discourses.  There  is  no  sin 
so  great,  that  an  indulgence  cannot  remit  it.  Re- 
jicntance  is  not  necessary.  But,  more  than  that ; 
indulgences  not  only  save  the  living,  they  save 
the  dead  also.  Priest!  noble!  merchant!  woman! 
young  girl!  young  man!  —  hearken  to  your 
jiarents  and  your  friends  who  are  dead,  and  who 
cry  to  you  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss:  "We 
are  enduring  horrible  tortures!  A  small  alms 
would  deliver  us.  You  can  give  it,  and  you  will 
not!"'  The  hearers  shuddered  at  these  words, 
pronounced  in  the  formiilaljle  voice  of  the  char- 
latan monk.  'The  very  instant.'  continued  Tet- 
zel. '  the  piece  of  money  chinks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  strong  box,  the  soul  is  freed  from  purgatorj', 
and  tlics  to  heaven. "...  Such  were  the  dis- 
courses heard  by  astonished  Germany  in  the  days 
when  God  was  raising  up  Luther.  The  .sermon 
ended,  the  indulgence  was  considered  as  '  having 
solemnly  established  its  throne '  in  that  place. 
Confessionals  were  arranged,  adorned  with  the 
Pope's  arms;  and  the  people  flocked  in  crowds 
to  the  confessors.  They  were  told,  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  full  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  and  to 
deliver  the  souls  of  others  from  purgatory,  it 
was  not  necessary'  for  them  to  have  contrition  of 
heart,  or  to  make  confession  by  mouth ;  only, 
let  them  be  quick  and  bring  monej'  to  the  box. 
Women  and  children,  jioor  people,  and  those  who 
lived  on  alms,  all  of  them  soon  found  the  needful 
to  satisfy  the  confessor's  demands.  The  confes- 
sion being  over — and  it  did  not  require  much 
timC' — the  faithful  hurried  to  the  sale,  which 
was  conducted  by  a  single  monk.  His  counter 
stood  near  the  cross.  He  fixed  his  sharp  eyes  upon 
all  who  approached  him,  scrutinized  their  man- 
ners, their  bearing,  their  dress,  and  demanded  a 
sum  proportioned  to  the  appearance  of  each. 
Kings,  queens,  princes,  archljishops,  bishops,  had 
to  pay,  according  to  regulation,  twenty-tive 
ducats;  abbots,  counts,  and  barons,  ten;  and  so 
on,  or  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sioner. For  particular  sins,  too,  both  Tetzel  in 
Germany,  and  Samson  in  Switzerland,  had  a 
special  scale  of  prices."— J.  N.  Merle  D'Aubigne, 
2V(«  Story  of  the  Rtfornudio)},  pt.  1,  eh.  6  {or  Hist, 
of  tlie  Hefonaation,  bk.  3,  ch.  1). 

Ai.so  IN:  M.  J.  Spalding,  Hist,  of  the  Protes- 
tant lliforiiiatiiiii,  pt.  'i,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1517.— Luther's  attack  upon  the  In- 
dulgences.— His  95  Theses  nailed  to  the  Wit- 
tenberg Church.— The  silent  support  of  Elec- 
tor Frederick  of  Saxony.— The  satisfaction  of 
awakened  Germany. —  '■  Wittenberg  was  an  ol<l- 
fashioned  town  in  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe.  _  Its 
main  street  was  parallel  with  the  broad  river, 
and  within  its  walls,  at  one  end  of  it,  near  the 
Elster  gate,  lay  the  University,  founded  by  the 
good  Elector  — Frederic  of  Saxony  —  of  which 
Luther  was  a  professor ;  while  at  the  other  end 
of  it  was  the  palace  of  the  Elector  and  the  palace 
church  of  All  Saints.  The  great  parish  church 
lifted  its  two  towers  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
a  little  back  from  the  main  street.  This  was  the 
town  in  which  Luther  had  been  preaching  for 
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years,  nnil  towards  whieli  Tetzel.  the  sel 
indiilgences.  now  eame.  just  ns  he  did  to 
towns,  veiidiii!;  his  'false  pardons'— f^rantiiig 
indulgenees  for  sins  to  those  who  couhi  pay  for 
tliem,'^anil  olTeriii!;  to  release  from  purgatory  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  if  any  of  tlieir  friends  woidd 
pav  for  their  relea.se.  As  soon  as  the  money 
cin'nked  in  his  money-box.  the  souls  of  their  dead 
friends  would  lie  let  out  of  inirgatory.  This 
was  the  gospel  of  Tetzel.  It  made  Luther's 
blood  boil,  lie  knew  that  what  the  Pope 
wanted  was  i>eople's  money,  and  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  cheat.  This  liis  Augustinian  theol- 
ogy had  taught  him,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to 
hold  back  when  he  saw  what  ought  to  be  done. 
He  did  see  it.  On  the  day  [October  :!1]  before 
the  festival  of  All  Saints,  oil  which  the  relics  of 
the  Cliurch  were  displayed  to  the  crowds  of 
country  people  who  tlocked  into  the  town,  Luther 
pas.sed"  down  the  long  street  with  a  copy  of 
ninety-live  theses  or  Statements  [see  te.xt  below] 
against  indulgences  in  his  hand,  and  nailed  them 
upon  the  door  of  the  palace  church  ready  for  the 
festival  on  the  morrow.  Also  on  All  Saints'  day 
he  read  them  to  the  people  in  the  great  parish 
church.  It  woidd  not  have  matt<'red  much  to 
Tet/.el  or  the  Pope  that  the  monk  of  Wittenberg 
had  nailed  up  his  jiapers  on  the  palace  church, 
had  it  not  been  that  he  was  backed  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Sa.xony." — F.  Seebohm,  T/ie  Kni  of  the 
ProtesliiiU  Hi' will  lion,  pt.  2,  eh.  3  (c). — "As  the 
abuse  eomplaincil  of  had  a  double  character,  re- 
ligious and  political,  or  iinaMc'ial,  so  also  politi- 
cal events  came  in  aid  of  the  opposition  emanat- 
ing from  religious  ideas.  Frederick  of  Sa.xony 
[on  the  occasion  of  an  indulgence  proclaimed 
io  1501]  .  .  .  had  ke])t  the  money  accruing  from 
it  in  his  own  donnnions  in  his  possession,  with 
the  determination  not  to  [lart  with  it,  till  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  inlidcls,  which  was  then  con- 
templated, should  be  actually  undertaken;  the 
pope  and,  on  the  [tope's  concession,  the  emperor, 
had  demanded  it  of  him  in  vain:  he  held  it  for 
what  it  really  was  —  a  tax  levied  on  Ids  subjects; 
and  after  all  the  projects  of  a  war  against  the 
Turks  liad  come  to  nothing,  he  had  at  length  ap 
plied  the  money  to  his  university.  Nor  was  he 
now  inclined  to  consent  to  a  similar  scheme  of 
taxation.  .  .  .  The  sale  of  indulgences  at  Ji'iter- 
bock  and  the  resort  of  his  subjects  thither,  was 
not  less  offensive  to  him  on  financial  grounds 
tlian  to  Luther  on  spiritual.  Not  that  the  latter 
were  in  any  degree  excited  by  the  former;  this 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  facts;  on  the  contrary, 
the  spiritual  motives  were  more  original,  power- 
ful, and  indepcn<lent  than  the  temporal,  though 
these  were  important,  as  having  their  proper 
source  in  the  general  condition  of  Germany.  The 
point  whence  the  great  events  arose  whicli  were 
soon  to  agitate  the  world,  was  the  coincidence  of 
the  two.  There  was  .  .  .  no  one  wlio  re])re- 
sented  the  interests  of  Germany  in  the  matter. 
There  were  iniuimerable  |)cVsons  who  saw 
through  the  abuse  of  religion,  but  no  one  who 
dared  to  call  it  by  its  right  name  and  opcidy  to 
denounce  and  resist  it.  But  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  monk  of  AVittenberg  and  the  sovereign 
of  Saxony  was  formed ;  no  treaty  was  negotiated ; 
they  had  never  seen  each  other;  vet  they  were 
bound  together  by  an  instinctive  liiutual  under- 
standing. The  intrepid  monk  attacked  the  ene- 
my; the  prince  did  not  promise  him  his  aid  — he 


did  not  even  encourage  him ;  he  let  things  take 
their  course.  .  .  .  Luther's  daring  assault  was 
the  shock  which  awakened  Germany  from  her 
slumber.  That  a  man  should  arise  who  had  the 
courage  to  iniderlak(^  the  perilous  struggle,  was 
a  source  of  universal  satisfaction,  and  as  it  were 
tran(|uillised  the  public  conscience.  The  most 
]iowerful  interests  were  involved  in  it;  —  that  of 
.sincere  and  profound  piety,  against  the  most 
purely  external  means  of  obtaining  pardon  of 
sins;  that  of  literature,  against  fanatical  perse- 
cutors, of  whom  Tetzel  was  one;  the  renovated 
theology  against  the  dogmatic  learning  of  the 
schools,  which  lent  itself  to  all  these  abuses;  the 
temporal  power  against  the  spiritual,  whose 
usurpations  it  sought  to  curb;  lastly,  the  nation 
against  the  rapacity  of  Rome." — L.  Kanke,  Hist. 
of  the  Reformation  in  Geriiuuiy,  hk.  2,  eh.  1  (».  1). 

Also  in:  J.  Kostlin,  Life  of  Luther,  pt.  3,  eh. 
1. — C.  Beard,  Martin  Luther  and  the  Refoniin- 
iion,  ch.  5. — See,  also,  GEK>r.\NV:  A.  I).  1517- 
1.V23. 

A.  D.  1517. —  The  Ninety-five  Theses  of 
Luther. — The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
ninety-tive  theses:  "  In  the  desire  and  with  the 
]iurpo.se  of  elucidating  the  trutli,  a  disputation 
will  be  held  on  the  underwritten  propositions  at 
Wittemberg,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev- 
erend Father  Martin  Lutlier,  Jlonk  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Augustine,  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Sacred 
Theology,  and  ordinary  Reader  of  the  same  in 
that  place.  He  therefore  asks  those  who  cannot 
be  present  and  discuss  the  subject  with  us  orally, 
to  do  so  by  letter  in  their  absence.  In  the  name 
of  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ.  Amen.  i.  Our  Lord 
and  Master  .lesus  Christ  in  saying:  '  Repent  ye,' 
etc.,  intended  that  the  whole  life  of  believers 
should  be  penitence.  2.  This  word  cannot  be 
understood  of  sacramental  penance,  that  is,  of 
the  confession  and  satisfaction  which  are  per- 
formed under  the  miidstry  of  priests.  3.  It 
docs  not,  however,  refer  solely  to  inward  peni- 
tence ;  nay  such  inward  penitence  is  naught,  un- 
less it  outwardly  produces  various  mortifications 
of  the  flesh.  4.  The  penalty  thus  continues  as 
long  as  the  hatred  of  self  —  that  is,  true  inward 
penitence  —  continues;  namely,  till  our  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  5.  The  Pope  has 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  remit  any 
[lenalties,  except  those  which  he  has  imposed  by 
Ids  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  canons.  6. 
The  Pope  has  no  power  to  rendt  an\'  guilt,  ex- 
cept by  declaring  and  warranting  it  to  have  been 
remitted  by  God;  or  at  most  by  remitting  cases 
reserved  for  himself;  in  which  cases,  if  his  power 
were  despised,  guilt  would  certainly  remain.  7. 
God  never  remits  any  man's  guilt,  without  at  the 
same  time  subjecting  him,  bumbled  in  all  things, 
to  the  authority  of  his  representative  the  priest. 
8.  The  penitential  canons  are  imposed  only  on 
the  living,  and  no  burden  ought  to  be  imposed  on 
the  dying,  according  to  them.  9.  Hence  the 
Holy  Spirit  acting  in  the  Pope  does  well  for  us, 
in  tiat,  in  his  decrees,  he  always  makes  excep- 
tioiRif  the  article  of  de;ith  and  of  necessity.  lo. 
Those  priests  act  wrongly  and  unlearnedly,  who. 
in  the  case  of  the  dying,  reserve  the  canonical 
penances  for  purgatory,  ii.  Those  tares  about 
changing  of  the  canonical  penalty  into  the  penalty 
of  purgatory  seem  surely  to  have  been  sown 
while  the  bishops  were  asleep.  12.  Formerly 
the  canonical  penalties  were  imposed  not  after, 
but  before  absolution,  as  tests  of  true  contrition. 
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13.  The  (lying  pa^'  all  penalties  by  death,  and 
are  alreadydeiid  to  the  canon  laws,  and  are  by 
right  relieved  from  them.  14.  The  imperfect 
soundness  or  charity  of  a  dying  person  neces- 
sarily brings  with  it  great  fear,  and  the  less  it  is, 
the  "greater  the  fear  it  brings.  15.  This  fear 
and  horror  is  sufficient  by  itself,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  things,  to  constitute  the  pains  of  pur- 
gatory, since  it  is  ver_v  near  to  the  horror  of 
despair.  16.  Hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven  ap- 
pear to  differ  as  despair,  almost  despair,  and 
peace  of  mind  differ.  17.  With  souls  in  pur- 
gatory it  seems  that  it  must  needs  be  that,  as 
horror  diminishes,  so  charity  increases.  18.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  proved  by  any  reasoning  or 
any  scriptures,  that  they  are  outside  of  the  state 
of  merit  or  of  the  increase  of  charity.  19.  Nor 
does  this  appear  to  be  proved,  that  they  are  sure 
and  confident  of  their  own  blessedness,  at  least 
all  of  them,  though  we  may  be  very  sure  of  it. 

20.  Therefore  the  Pope,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
plenary  remission  of  all  penalties,  does  not  moan 
simply  of  all, but  only  of  those  imposed  by  himself. 

21.  Thus  those  preachers  of  indulgences  are  in 
error  who  say  that,  by  the  indulgences  of  the  Pope, 
a  man  is  loosed  and  saved  from  all  punishment. 

22.  For  in  fact  he  remits  to  souls  in  purgatory 
no  penalty  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay  in 
this  life  according  to  the  canons.  23.  If  any 
entire  remission  of  all  penalties  can  be  granted  to 
any  one,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  granted  to  none 
but  the  mo.st  perfect,  that  is,  to  very  few.  24. 
Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  people  must  needs 
be  deceived  by  this  indiscriminate  and  high- 
sounding  promise  of  release  from  penalties.  25. 
Such  power  as  the  Pope  has  over  purgatory  in 
general,  such  has  every  bishop  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  every  curate  in  his  own  parish,  in 
p.-irticular.  26.  The  Pope  acts  most  rightly  in 
granting  remission  to  souls,  not  by  the  power  of 
the  keys  (which  is  of  no  avail  in  this  case)  but  by 
the  way  of  suffrage.  27.  They  preach  man, 
who  say  that  the  soul  flies  out  of  purgatory  as 
soon  as  the  money  thrown  into  the  chest  rattles. 
28.  It  is  certain  that,  when  the  money  rattles  in 
the  chest,  avarice  and  gain  may  be  increased, 
l)ut  the  suffrage  of  the  Church  depends  on  the 
will  of  God  alone.  29.  Who  knows  whether 
all  the  souls  in  purgatory  desire  to  be  redeemed 
from  it,  according  to  the  story  told  of  Saints 
Severinus  and  Paschal.  30.  No  man  is  sure  of 
the  reality  of  his  own  contrition,  much  less  of 
the  attainment  of  plenary  remission.  31.  liare 
as  is  a  true  penitent,  so  rare  is  one  who  truly 
buys  indulgences  —  that  is  to  say,  most  rare. 
32.  Those  who  believe  that,  through  letters  of 
pardon,  they  are  made  sine  of  their  own  salva- 
tion, will  be  eternally  damned  along  with  their 
teachers.  33.  We  must  es]5ecially  beware  of 
those  who  saj'  that  these  pardons  from  the  Pope 
are  that  inestimable  gift  of  God  by  which  man  is 
i-ecoiiciled  to  God.  34.  For  the  grace  conveyed 
by  these  pardons  has  respect  only  to  the  penal- 
ties of  .sacramental  satisfaction,  which  are  of 
human  appointment.  35.  They  preach  no 
Christian  doctrine,  who  teach  that  contrition  is 
not  necessary  for  those  who  buy  souls  out  of 
p\irgatory  or  buy  confessional  licences.  36. 
Every  Christian  who  feels  true  compunction  has 
of  right  plenary  remission  of  pain  and  guilt,  even 
without  letters  of  pardon.  37.  Every  true 
Christian,  whether  living  or  dead,  has  a  share  in 
all  the  benefits  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church, 


given  him  by  God,  even  without  letters  of  par- 
don. 38.  The  remission,  however,  imparted  by 
the  Pope  is  by  no  means  to  l)e  despised,  since  it 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  declaration  of  the  Divine  re- 
mission. 39.  It  is  a  most  diHicuit  thing,  even 
for  the  most  learned  theologians,  to  e.\alt  at  the 
same  time  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  ample 
effect  of  pardons  and  the  necessity  of  true  con- 
trition. 40.  True  contrition  seeks  and  loves 
punishment :  while  the  ampleness  of  pardons  re- 
laxes it,  and  causes  men  to  hate  it,  or  at  least 
gives  occasion  for  them  to  do  so.  41.  Apostolic 
pardons  ought  to  be  proclaimed  with  caution, 
lest  the  people  should  falsely  suppose  tliat  they 
are  placed  before  other  good  works  of  charity. 

42.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  it  is  not 
the  mind  of  the  Pope  that  the  buying  of  pardons 
is  to  be  in  any  way  compared  to  works  of  mercy. 

43.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  he  who 
gives  to  a  poor  man,  or  lends  to  a  needy  man, 
does  better  than  if  he  bough_t  pardons.  44.  Be- 
cause, by  a  work  of  charity,  charity  increases, 
and  tlie  man  becomes  better;  while,  by  means  of 
])ardons,  he  does  not  become  better,  but  only 
freer  from  punishment.  45.  Christians  should 
be  taught  that  he  who  sees  any  one  in  need,  and, 
passing  him  by,  gives  money  for  pardons,  is  not 
purchasing  for  himself  the  indulgences  of  the 
Pope,  but  the  anger  of  God.  46.  Christians 
should  be  taught  that,  unless  they  have  super- 
fluous wealth,  they  are  bound  to  keep  what  is 
necessary  for  the  use  of  their  own  households, 
and  by  no  means  to  lavish  it  on  pardons.  47. 
Christians  should  be  taught  that,  while  they  are 
free  to  buy  pardons,  they  are  not  commanded  to 
do  so.  48.  Christians  should  be  taught  that 
the  Pope,  in  granting  pardons,  has  both  more 
need  and  more  desire  that  devout  prayer  should 
be  made  for  him,  than  that  money  sliould  be 
readily  paid.  49.  Christians  should  be  taught 
that  the  Pope's  pardons  are  useful,  if  they  do 
not  put  their  trust  in  them,  but  most  hurtful,  if 
through  them  they  lose  the  fear  of  God.  50. 
C'hristians  should  be  taught  that,  if  the  Pope 
were  acquainted  with  tlie  exactions  of  the 
preachers  of  pardons,  he  would  prefer  that  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter  should  be  burnt  to  ashes, 
than  that  it  should  be  built  up  with  the  skin, 
flesh,  and  bones  of  his  sheep.  51.  Christians 
should  be  taught  that,  as  it  would  be  the  duty, 
so  it  would  be  the  wish  of  the  Pope,  even  to  sell, 
if  necessary,  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  to 
give  of  his  own  money  to  very  many  of  those 
from  whom  the  preachers  of  pardons  extract 
money.  52.  Vain  is  the  hope  of  salvation 
through  letters  of  pardon,  even  if  a  commissary 
—  nay  the  Pope  himself — were  to  pledge  his 
own  soul  for  tliem.  53.  They  are  enemies  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Pope,  wlio,  in  order  that  ]iar- 
dons  may  be  preached,  condemn  the  word  of 
God  to  utter  silence  in  other  churches.  54. 
Wrong  is  done  to  the  word  of  God  when,  in  Ihi- 
same  sermon,  an  equal  or  longer  time  is  spent  on 
pardons  that  on  it.  55.  The  mind  of  the  Pope 
necessarily  is  that,  if  pardons,  which  are  a  very 
small  matter,  are  celeljrated  with  single  bells, 
single  processions,  and  single  ceremonies,  tlie 
Gospel,  which  is  a  very  great  matter,  should  be 
preached  with  a  hundred  bells,  a  hundred  pro- 
cessions, and  a  hundred  ceremonies,  56.  The 
treasures  of  the  Church,  whence  the  Pope  grants 
indulgences,  are  neither  sutHciently  named  nor 
known  among  the  people  of  Christ.     57.     It  is 
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clenr  that  they  arc  nt  least  not  ttmiioral  trias- 
urcs,  for  tliese  are  not  so  readily  hivislied,  but 
onlv  accumulated,  liv  many  "f  the  preachers. 
58."  Nor  are  they  the  merits  of  Clirist  and  of  the 
saints,  for  lliese. "independently  of  the  Pope,  are 
always  working  irrace  to  the  inner  man.  and  the 
cross',  deatli,  and  hell  to  the  outer  man.  59. 
St.  Lawrence  said  that  the  treasures  of  the 
Churcli  are  the  poor  of  the  Church,  but  he  spoke 
according  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  his  time.  60. 
We  are  not  speakini;  nishlv  wlien  we  say  that 
the  kevs  of  the  Chuieh,  bestowed  through  the 
merits"of  Christ,  are  that  treasure.  61.  For  it 
is  clear  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  is  alone 
suHicient  for  the  remission  of  penalties  and  of 
reserve<l  cases.  62.  The  true  treasure  of  the 
Church  is  the  Holy  Gospel  of  the  glory  and  grace 
of  God.  63.  This  treasure,  however,  is  (le- 
scrvedly  most  hateful,  because  it  makes  the  first 
to  be  last.  64.  While  the  treasure  of  indul- 
gences is  deserve<lly  most  aeeeptable,  because  it 
makes  the  last  ti)  be  lirst.  65.  Hence  the 
treasures  of  the  Gospel  are  nets,  wherewith  of 
old  they  lished  for  the  men  of  riches.  66.  The 
treasures  of  indulgences  are  nets,  wherewith  they 
now  lish  for  the  riches  of  men.  67.  Those  in- 
dulgences, which  the  preachers  lovidly  proclaim 
to  be  the  greatest  graces,  are  seen  to  be  truly 
such  as  regards  the  promotion  of  gain.  68. 
Yet  they  are  in  reality  in  no  degree  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  grace  of  God  and  the  piety  of  the 
cross.  69.  Bishops  and  curates  are  bound  to 
receive  the  coiumis.saries  of  apostolic  pardons 
with  all  reverence.  70.  But  they  are  still  more 
bound  to  si-e  to  it  with  all  their  eyes,  and  take 
heed  with  all  their  ears,  that  these  men  do  not 
preach  their  own  dreams  in  place  of  the  Pope's 
commission.  71.  He  who  speaks  against  the 
truth  of  apostolic  pardons,  let  him  be  anathema 
and  accursed.  72.  But  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  e.xerts  hinuself  against  the  wantonness  and 
licence  of  speech  of  the  preachers  of  pardons,  let 
him  be  blessed.  73.  As  the  Pojx;  justly  thun- 
ders against  those  who  use  any  kind  ofcontri- 
vanee  to  the  injury  of  thetratlic  in  pardons.  74. 
JIuch  more  is  it  his  intention  to  thunder  against 
those  who.  under  the  pretext  of  pardons,  use 
contrivances  to  the  injurv  of  holv  charily  and  of 
truth.  75.  To  think  that  Papal  pardons  have 
such  power  that  they  could  absolve  a  man  even 
if  — by  an  impossibility —  he  had  violated  the 
Mother  of  God,  is  madness.  76.  We  aflirm  on 
the  contrary  that  Papal  pardons  cannot  take 
away  even  the  least  of  venial  sins,  as  regards  its 
guilt.  77.  The  saying  that,  even  if  St.  Peter 
were  now  Pf)pe,  he  could  grant  no  greater  graces, 
is  blas))hemy  against  St.  Peter  ancfthe  Pope.  78. 
We  allirni  on  the  contrary  that  both  he  and  any 
other  Pope  has  greater  graces  to  grant,  namely, 
the  Gospel,  powers,  gifts  of  healing,  etc.  (1  Co'r. 
xii.  9).  79.  To  say  that  the  cross  set  up  among 
the  insignia  of  the  Pajial  arms  is  of  cijual  power 
xvith  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  blasphemy.  80. 
Those  bishops,  curates,  and  theologians  who 
allow  such  discourses  to  have  currency  anion"- 
the  people,  will  have  to  render  an  account.  81! 
This  licence  in  the  preaching  of  pardons  makes 
It  no  easy  thing,  even  for  learned  men,  to  pro- 
tect the  reverence  due  to  the  Pope  against  the 
calumnies,  or,  at  all  events,  the  keen  question- 
ings of  the  laity.  82.  As  for  instance :  —  Why 
does  not  the  Pope  empty  pursratory  for  the  sake 
of  most  holy  charity  and  of  the  supreme  necessity 


of  souls — this  being  the  most  just  of  all  reasons — 
if  he  redeems  an  infinite  number  of  souls  for  the 
sake  of  that  most  fatal  thing  money,  to  be  spent 
on  building  a  basilica  —  this  being  a  very  slight 
reason  V  83.  Again :  why  do  funeral  masses 
and  anniversary  ma.s.ses  for  the  deceased  con- 
tinue, and  why  does  not  the  Pope  return,  or  per- 
mit the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  bequeathed  for 
this  purpose,  since  it  is  a  wrong  to  pray  for 
those  who  are  already  redeemed  ?  84.  Again: 
what  is  this  new  kindness  of  God  and  the  Pope, 
in  that  for  money's  sake,  they  permit  an  impious 
man  and  an  enemy  of  God  to  redeem  a  jjious  soul 
which  loves  God,  and  yet  do  not  redeem  that 
same  pious  and  beloved  soul,  out  of  free  charity, 
on  account  of  its  own  need  '?  85.  Again  ;  why 
is  it  that  the  penitential  canons,  long  since  abro- 
gated and  dead  in  themselves  in  very  fact  and 
not  only  by  usage,  are  yet  still  redeemed  with 
money, "through  the  granting  of  indulgences,  as 
if  they  were" full  of  life?  86.  Again;  why 
does  not  the  Pope,  whose  riches  are  at  this  day 
more  ample  than  those  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
wealthy,  build  the  one  basilica  of  St.  Peter  with 
his  own  money,  rather  than  with  that  of  poor  be- 
lievers ?  87.  Again ;  what  does  the  Pope  re- 
mit or  impart  to  those  who.  through  perfect  con- 
trition, have  a  right  to  plenary  remission  and 
participation  ?  88.  Again  ;  what  greater  good 
would  the  Church  receive  if  the  Pope,  instead  of 
once,  as  he  does  now.  were  to  bestow  these  re- 
missions and  participations  a  hundred  times  a 
day  on  any  one  of  the  faithful  ?  89.  Since  it  is 
the  salvation  of  souls,  rather  than  monej'.  that 
the  Pope  seeks  bj-  his  pardons,  why  does  he 
suspend  the  letters  and  pardons  granted  long  ago, 
since  they  are  equally  efficacious.  90.  To  repress 
these  scruples  and  arguments  of  the  laity  by 
force  alone,  and  not  to  solve  them  by  giving 
reasons,  is  to  expose  the  Church  and  the  Pope  to 
the  ridicule  of  their  enemies,  and  to  make 
Christian  men  unhappy.  91.  If  then  pardons 
were  preached  according  to  the  spirit  and  mind 
of  the  Pope,  all  these  questions  would  be  re- 
solved with  ease;  nay,  would  not  exist.  92. 
Away  then  with  all  those  prophets  who  say  to 
the  people  of  Christ:  'Peace,  peace,' and  there 
is  no  peace.  93.  Blessed  be  all  those  prophets, 
who  say  to  the  people  of  Christ :  '  The  cross, 
the  cross,' and  there  is  no  cross.  94.  Christians 
should  be  exhr)rted  to  strive  to  follow  Clirist 
their  head  through  pains,  deaths,  and  hells.  95. 
And  thus  trust  to  enter  heaven'  through  many 
tribulations,  rather  than  in  the  security  of 
peace." — H.  Wace  and  C.  A.  Buchheim,  First 
Pn'm-iphx  "ft!ii  Uipiriiiiitiiiii.  ;.//.  6-13. 

A.  D.  1517-1521. —  Favoring  circumstances 
under  which  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
gained  ground. — The  Bull  "  Exurge  Domine.  " 
— Excommunication  of  Luther. — The  imperial 
summons  from  Worms. — "It  was  fortunate  for 
Luther's  cause  that  lie  lived  under  a  prince  like 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Frederick,  indeed,  was  a 
devout  catholic;  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine,  and  had  filled  All  Saints'^Church  at 
Wittenberg  with  relics  for  which  he  had  given 
large  sums  of  money.  His  attention,  however, 
was  now  entirely  engrossed  by  his  new  univer- 
sit}-,  and  he  was  unw-illing  to  offer  up  to  men 
like  Tetzel  so  great  an  ornament  of  it  as  Dr. 
Martin  Luther,  since  whose  appointment  at  Wit- 
tenberg the  number  of  students  had  so  wonder- 
fully increased  as  to  throw  the  universities  of 
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Erfurt  and  Leipsic  (juite  iuto  tlie  shade.  ...  As 
one  of  the  principal  Electors  he  was  completely 
master  in  his  own  dominions,  and  indeed  through- 
out Germany  he  was  as  much  respected  as  tlie  Em- 
peror: and  Maximilian,  besides  his  limited  power. 
was  deterred  by  his  political  views  from  taking 
any  notice  of  the  quarrel.  Luther  had  thus  full 
liberty  to  prepare  the  great  movement  that  was 
to  ensue.  .  .  .  The  contempt  entertained  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  for  the  whole  affair  was  also  favourable 
to  Luther;  for  Frederick  might  not  at  first  have 
been  inclined  to  defend  him  against  the  Court  of 
Rome.  .  .  .  The  Court  of  Rome  at  length  be- 
came more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Luthers 
innovations  and  in  August  1518,  he  was  com- 
manded either  to  recant,  or  to  appear  and  answer 
for  his  opinions  at  Rome,  where  Silvester  Prierias 
and  the  bishop  Ghenucci  di  Arcoli  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  judges.  Luther  had  not  as  yet 
dreamt  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Ro- 
man See.  In  the  preceding  5lay  he  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Pope  himself,  stating  his 
views  in  a  firm  but  modest  and  respectful  tone, 
and  declaring  that  he  coidd  not  retract  them. 
The  Elector  Frederick,  at  the  instance  of  the 
imiversity  of  Wittenberg,  which  trembled  for 
the  life  of  its  bold  and  distinguished  professor, 
prohibited  Luther's  journey  to  Rome,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  question  should  be 
decided  in  Germanj-  by  Impartial  judges.  Leo 
consented  to  send  a  legate  to  Augsburg  to  deter- 
mine the  cause,  and  selected  for  that  purpose 
Cardinal  Thomas  di  Vio,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Cajetanus,  derived  from  his  native  city 
of  Gaeta.  .  .  .  Luther  set  out  for  Augsburg  on 
foot  provided  with  several  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Elector,  and  a  safe  conduct  from 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  .  .  .  Luther  appeared 
before  the  cardinal  for  the  first  time,  October 
12th,  at  whose  feet  he  fell ;  but  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  no  agreement  could  be  expected.  .  .  . 
Cajetanus,  who  had  at  lirst  behaved  with  great 
moderation  and  politeness,  grew  warm,  demanded 
an  unconditional  retraction,  forbade  Luther  again 
to  appear  before  him  till  he  was  prepared  to 
make  it,  and  threatened  him  with  the  censures 
of  the  Church.  The  fate  of  IIuss  stared  Luther 
in  the  face,  and  he  determined  to  lly.  His  pat- 
run  Staupitz  procured  him  a  horse,  and  on  the 
20th  of  October,  Langemantel,  a  magistrate  of 
Augsburg,  caused  a  postern  in  the  walls  to  be 
opened  for  him  before  day  had  well  dawned.  .  .  . 
Cajetanus  now  wrote  to  the  Elector  Frederick 
complaining  of  Luther's  refractory  departure 
from  Augsburg,  and  requiring  either  that  he 
should  be  scut  to  Rome  or  at  least  be  banished 
from  Saxony.  ...  So  uncertain  were  Luther's 
i:)rospects  that  he  made  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture. ...  At  length,  just  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  he  received  an  intimation  from  Fred- 
erick that  he  might  remain  at  Wittenberg.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  he  gained  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  strength  by  the  arrival  of  Melanchthon, 
a  pupil  of  Reuchlin,  who  had  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  univer- 
sity. Frederick  offered  a  fresh  disputation  at 
Wittenberg;  but  Leo  X.  adopted  a  course  more 
consonant  with  the  pretensions  of  an  infallible 
Church  by  issuing  a  Bull  dated  November  9th 
1518,  which,  without  adverting  to  Luther  or  his 
opinions,  explained  and  enforced  the  received 
doctrine  of  indulgences.  It  failed,  however,  to 
produce  the  desired  eflect.  .  .  .  Leo  now  tried 


the  effects  of  seduction.  Carl  Von  :Miltitz,  a 
Saxon  nobleman,  canon  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Meissen,  .  .  .  was  despatched  to  the  Elector 
Frederick  with  the  present  of  a  golden  rose,  and 
with  instructions  to  put  an  end,  as  best  he  midU, 
to  the  Lutheran  schism.  On  his  way  through 
Germany,  Miltitz  soon  perceived  that  three 
fourths  of  the  people  were  in  Luther's  favour: 
nor  was  his  reception  at  the  Saxon  Court  of  a 
nature  to  afford  much  encouragement.  .  .  .  Jlil- 
titz  saw  the  necessity  for  conciliation.  Having 
obtained  an  interview  with  Luther  at  Altenburg, 
3Iiltitz  persuaded  him  to  promi.se  that  he  would 
be  silent,  provided  a  like  restraint  were  placed 
upon  his  adversaries.  .  .  .  Luther  was  even  in- 
duced to  address  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  dated  from 
Altenburg,  March  .3rd  1519,  in  which,  in  humble 
terms,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  his  motives 
should  have  been  misinterpreted,  and  solemnly 
declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  dispute  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  he  considered  superior  to  every- 
thing except  Jesus  Christ  alone.  .  .  .  The  truce 
effected  by  Miltitz  lasted  only  a  few  months.  It 
was  broken  by  a  disputation  to  which  Dr.  Eck 
challenged  Bodenstein,  a  Leipsic  professor,  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  Carlstadt.  .  .  .  The 
Leipsic  disputation  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  host  of  controversies.  The  whole  mind  of 
Germany  was  in  motion,  and  it  was  no  longer 
with  Luther  .alone  that  Rome  had  to  contend. 
All  the  celebrated  names  in  art  and  literature 
sided  with  the  Reformation:  Erasmus,  Ulrich 
von  Hutten,  Melanchthon.  Lucas  Cranach,  Al- 
bert Dl'irer,  and  others.  Hans  Sachs,  the  Jleister- 
siinger  of  Xuremberg,  composed  in  his  honour 
the  pretty  song  called  'the  Wittenberg  Nightin- 
gale.' Silvester  von  Schaumburg  and  Franz  von 
Sickingen  invited  Lutlier  to  their  castles,  in  case 
he  were  driven  from  Saxony ;  and  Schaumburg 
declared  that  100  more  Franconian  knights  were 
ready  to  protect  him.  .  .  .  The  Elector  Fred- 
erick became  daily  more  convinced  that  his  doc- 
trines were  founded  in  Scripture.  .  .  .  Mean 
while,  Luther  had  made  great  strides  in  his 
opinions  since  the  publication  of  his  Theses.  .  .  . 
He  had  begun  to  impugn  man}-  of  the  principles 
of  the  Romish  church;  and  so  far  from  any 
longer  recognising  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  Pope,  or  even  of  a  general  council,  he  was 
now  disposed  to  submit  to  no  rule  but  the  Bible. 
The  more  timid  spirits  were  alarmed  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  even  Frederick  himself  exhorted  him 
to  moderation.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  in- 
deed, that  Luther  sometimes  damaged  his  cause 
by  the  intemperance  of  his  language :  an  instance 
of  which  is  afforded  by  the  remarkable  letter  he 
addressed  to  Leo  X. ,  April  6th  1520,  as  a  dedica- 
tion to  his  treatise  •  De  Libertate  Christiana. ' .  .  . 
The  letter  just  alluded  to  was,  perhaps,  the  im 
mediate  cause  of  the  famous  Bull,  '  Exurge  Dom- 
ine,'  which  Leo  fulminated  against  Luther, 
June  15th  1520.  The  Bull,  which  is  conceived 
in  mild  terms,  condemned  fortj-one  propositions 
extracted  from  Luther's  works,  allowed  him 
si.xty  days  to  recant,  invited  him  to  Rome,  if  he 
pleased  to  come,  under  a  safe  conduct,  and  re- 
(juired  him  to  cease  from  preaching  and  writing, 
and  to  burn  his  published  treatises.  If  he  did 
not  conform  within  the  above  period,  he  was 
condemned  as  a  notorious  and  irreclaimable  her- 
etic: all  princes  and  magistrates  were  required 
to  seize  him  and  his  adherents,  and  to  send  them 
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to  Homo:  and  all  places  fliat  ga%'e  them  shelter 
were  threatened  with  an  interdict.  The  Bull 
was  forwarded  to  Archliishop  Albert  of  .Mentz ; 
but  in  North  Gerniauv  great  dilticulty  was  fomid 
in  publishing  it.  .  .  ."  On  December  lOth  Luther 
eousummated  his  rebellion  by  taking  that  tinal 
step  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
ceile.  On  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  before  the  Els- 
ter  Gate  of  Wittenberg,  .  .  .  Luther,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents, solemnly  committed  with  his  own  hands 
to  the  tiames  the  Hull  by  w  liich  he  had  been  con- 
demned, together  with"  the  code  of  the  canon 
law.  and  the  writings  of  Eck  and  Emser,  his  op- 
ponents. .  .  .  On  January  :ird  1521,  Luther  and 
his  followers  were  solemnly  excommunicated  by 
Leo  with  bell.  hook,  and  candle,  and  an  image 
of  him,  together  with  his  writings,  was  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  ...  At  the  Diet  of  Worms 
which  was  lield  soon  after,  the  Emperor  [Charles 
Y..  who  succeeded  Ma.viniilian  in  151!)]  having 
ordered  that  Luther's  books  .should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  magistrates  to  be  burnt,  the  States  rep- 
resented to  liim  the  uselessness  and  impolicy  of 
such  a  step,  pointing  out  that  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  had  already  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people:  and  they  reeonunended  that  he 
should  be  summoned  to  AV'orms  and  interrogateil 
whether  he  would  recant  without  any  disputa- 
tion. ...  In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the 
States,  the  Emi)eror  issued  a  mandate,  dated 
March  Gtli  1521,  summoning  Luther  to  appear  at 
Worms  within  twenty-one  days.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  a  safe  conduct."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist, 
iif  M'xUiii  Eiirape.  hk.  2,  ch.  3  (r.  1). 

Also  ix  :  L.  von  Hanke,  lli-it.  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ill  Germnni/,  bk.  2  (p.  1). — P.  Bayne,  Martin 
Luther  :  his  Life  and  llVi,  bk.  5,  ch.  3 — bk.  8,  ch. 
6  (r.  1-2).— J.  E.  Darras,  J  fist,  of  the  Church,  1th 
period,  eh.  1  (r.  4).— P.  Sehaff,  Jlist.  of  the  Chris- 
tiiiii  Church,  r.  H,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1519-1524. — The  sale  of  Indulgences 
in  Switzerland. — Beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion under  Zwingli. —  Xear  the  close  of  the 
year  1-MS.  Uhic  Zwingle,  or  Zwingli,  or  Zuin- 
glius,  already  much  respected  for  his  zealous 
piety  and  his  learning.  "  was  appointed  preacher 
in  the  collegiate  church  at  Zurich.  The  crisis  of 
his  appearance  on  this  scene  was  so  extraordinary 
as  to  indicate  to  ever}-  devout  mind  a  providen- 
tial dispensation,  designed  to  raise  up  a  second 
instrument  in  the  work  of  reformation,  and  that, 
almost  by  the  .same  means  which  had  been  em- 
ployeil  to  produce  the  lirst.  One  Bernhard 
Samson,  or  Sanson,  a  native  of  Milan,  and  a 
Franciscan  monk,  selected  this  moment  to  open 
a  sale  of  indulgences  at  Zurich.  He  was  the 
Tetzel  of  Switzerland.  He  preached  through 
many  of  its  provinces,  exercising  the  same  trade, 
with  the  .same  blasphemous  pretensions  and  the 
same  clamorous  effrontery ;  and  in  a  land  of 
greater  political  freedom  his  impostures  e.xcited 
even  a  deeper  and  more  general  disgust.  .  .  . 
lie  encountered  no  opposition  till  he  arrived  at 
Zurich.  But  here  appears  a  circumstance  which 
throws  a  shade  of  distinction  between  the  almost 
parallel  liistories  of  Samson  and  Tetzel.  The 
latter  observed  in  his  ministration  all  the  neces- 
sary ecclesiastical  forms;  the  former  omitted  to 
present  his  credentials  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  acted  solely  on  the  authority  of  the 
pontifical  bulls.  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Constance, 
was  offended  at  this  disrespectful  temerity,  and 


immediately  directed  Zwingle  and  the  other  pas- 
tors to  exclude  the  stranger  from  their  churches. 
The  first  who  had  occasion  to  show  obedience  to 
this  mandate  was  .John  Frey.  minister  of  Stauf- 
berg.  Bullinger,  Dean  of  Bremgarten,  was  the 
second.  From  Bremgarten,  after  a  severe  alter- 
cation which  ended  by  the  excommunication  of 
that  dignitary,  Samson  proceeded  to  Zurich. 
Meanwhile  Zwingle  had  been  engaged  for  about 
two  months  in  rousing  the  indignation  of  the 
people  against  the  .same  object:  and  so  success- 
fully did  he  support  the  instruction  of  the  Bishop, 
and" such  ellicacy  was  added  to  his  eloquence  by 
the  personal  unpopularity  of  Samson,  that  the 
senate  determined  not  so  much  as  to  admit  him 
within  the  gates  of  the  city.  A  deputation  of 
honour  was  appointed  to  welcome  the  pontifical 
legate  without  the  walls.  He  was  then  com- 
manded to  absolve  the  Dean  from  the  sentence 
launched  against  him,  and  to  depart  from  the 
canton.  He  obe^-ed.  and  jiresently  turned  his 
steps  towards  Italy  and  repassed  the  mountains. 
This  took  ])lace  at  the  end  of  February.  1519. 
The  Zuricliers  immediately  addressed  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  the  Pope,  in  which  they  de- 
nounced the  misconduct  of  his  agent.  Leo  re- 
plied, on  the  last  of  April,  with  characteristic 
mildness;  for  though  he  maintained,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  Pope's  authority  to  grant  those  in 
dulgences,  .  .  .  yet  he  accorded  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  so  far  as  to  recall  the  preacher,  and 
to  promise  his  punishment,  should  he  be  con- 
victed of  having  exceeded  his  commission,  .  .  . 
But  Zwingle's  views  were  not  such  as  long  to  be 
approved  by  an  episcopal  reformer  in  that  [the 
Roman]  church.  .  .  .  He  began  to  invite  the 
Bishop,  both  by  public  and  private  solicitations, 
with  perfect  respect  but  great  earnestness,  to 
give  his  adhesion  to  the  evangelical  truth  .  .  . 
and  to  permit  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel 
throughout  his  diocese.  .  .  .  From  the  beginning 
of  his  preaching  at  Zurich  it  was  his  twofold  ob 
ject  to  instruct  the  people  in  tlie  meaning,  de- 
sign, and  character  of  the  scriptural  writings; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them  to  seek  their 
religion  only  there.  His  very  first  proceeding 
was  to  substitute  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  as 
the  text-book  of  his  discourses,  for  the  scraps  ot 
Scripture  exclusivel}'  treated  by  the  papal  preach 
ers;  and  he  pursued  this  purpose  by  next  illus- 
trating the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  epistles 
of  Paul  and  Peter.  He  considered  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  as  the  corner-stone  of 
Christianity,  afld  he  strove  to  draw  away  his 
hearers  from  the  gross  observances  of  a  phar.-i- 
saical  church  to  a  more  spiritual  conception  of 
the  covenant  of  their  redemption.  .  .  .  His  suc- 
cess was  so  considerable,  that  at  the  end  of  1519 
he  numbered  as  many  as  2,000  disciples;  and  his 
influence  so  powerful  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  he  procured,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  an  otticial  decree  to  the  effect:  That 
all  pastors  and  ministers  should  thenceforward 
reject  the  unfaithful  devices  and  ordinances  of 
men,  and  teach  with  freedom  such  doctrines  only 
as  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  prophecies, 
gospels,  and  apostolical  epistles." — G.  Waddiug- 
ton.  Hist,  of  the  litformation,  ch.  27  (c.  2).— 
"With  unflagging  zeal  and  courage  Zwingli 
followed  his  ideal  in  politics,  viz.,  to  rear  a  re- 
public on  the  type  of  the  Greek  free  states  of  old, 
with  perfect  national  independence.  Thanks  to 
his  influence  Zurich  in   1521   abolished    "  Keis- 
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laufen,'  and  the  system  of  foreign  pay  [merce- 
nary military  service].  This  step,  liowever, 
brought  donn  on  the  head  of  Zuricli  the  wratli 
of  the  twelve  sister  republics,  which  had  just 
signed  a  military  contract  with  Francis  I.  ...  It 
was  only  in  1522  that  lie  began  to  hiunch  pamph- 
lets against  the  abuses  in  tlie  Church-fasting, 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  like.  ()u  the  29th 
of  January,  1523,  Zwingli  obtained  from  the 
Council  of  Zurich  the  opening  of  a  public  reli- 
gious discussion  in  presence  of  tlie  whole  of  the 
clergy  of  the  canton,  and  representatives  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  whose  assistance  in  tlie 
debate  the  Council  had  invited.  In  67  theses, 
remarkable  for  their  penetration  and  clearness,  he 
sketched  out  his  confession  of  faith  and  plan  of 
reform.  .  .  .  On  the  25th  of  October,  1523,  a 
second  di.scussion  initiated  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  reformed  doctrine — the  abroga- 
tion of  the  mass  and  image  worship.  Zwingli's 
system  was  virtually  that  of  Calvin,  but  was  con- 
ceived in  a  l)roader  spirit,  and  carried  out  later 
on  in  a  far  milder  manner  by  Bullinger.  .  .  . 
The  Council  gave  the  fullest  approval  to  the 
Reformation.  In  1524  Zwingli  married  Anne 
Reinhard,  the  widow  of  a  Zurich  nobleman 
(Meyer  von  Knonau).  and  so  discarded  the  prac- 
tice of  celibacy  obtaining  amongst  priests.  .  .  . 
In  1524  Zwingli  began  to  effect  the  most  sweep- 
ing changes  with  the  view  of  overthrowing  the 
whole  fabric  of  mediaeval  superstition.  In  the 
direction  of  reform  lie  went  far  beyond  Luther, 
who  had  retained  oral  confession,  altar  pictures, 
tfcc.  The  introduction  of  his  reforms  in  Zurich 
called  forth  but  little  opposition.  True,  there 
were  the  risings  of  the  Anabaptists,  but  these 
were  the  same  everywhere.  .  .  .  Pictures  and 
images  were  removed  from  the  churches,  under 
government  direction.  ...  At  the  Landgemein- 
den  [parish  gathering.?]  called  for  the  purpose,  the 
people  gave  an  enthusiastic  assent  to  his  doctrines, 
and  declared  themselves  ready  '  to  die  for  the 
gospel  truth.'  Thus  a  national  Church  was  es- 
tablished, severed  from  the  diocese  of  Constance, 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Council  of 
Zurich  and  a  clerical  synod.  The  convents  were 
turned  into  schools,  hospitals,  and  poorhouses." 
—Mrs.  L.  Hug  and  R.  Stead,  Siritzeflaud.  c/i.  22. 

Also  ix:  H.  Stebbing,  Hist,  of  the  liefurma- 
tion.  ch.  7  [f.  1). — C.  Beard,  'l/ie  Uifurinatioii 
{Uibhert  Uct's.  1883),  led.  7.— J.  H.  Merle  D'Au- 
bigne.  Hint,  nf  the  Uefonnation,  bk.  8  (ind  11  (r. 
2-3).— :M.  J.  Spalding,  HUt.  of  tJie  Priitestant 
Befonnntion,  pt.  2,  ch.  5. — P.  Schaff,  Hint,  (f  the 
Christian  Church,  r.  7,  ch.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1521-1522. — Luther  before  the  Diet  at 
Worms.  —  His  friendly  abduction  and  conceal- 
ment at  Wartburg. —  His  translation  of  the 
Bible  —■■On  the  2ik1  of  April  [1521].  the  Tues- 
day after  Easter.  Luther  set  out  on  his  momen- 
tous journey.  He  travelled  in  a  cart  with  three 
of  his  friends,  the  herald  riding  in  front  in  his 
coat  of  arms.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  had  not  waited 
for  his  appearance  to  order  his  books  to  be  burnt. 
^yhen  he  reached  Erfurt  on  the  wa\' the  sentence 
had  just  been  proclaimed.  The  herald  asked  him 
if  he  still  meant  to  go  on.  ■I  ivill  go,'  he  said, 
'if  there  are  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there 
are  tiles  upon  the  house-top.s.  Though  they 
burnt  Huss,  they  could  not  burn  the  truth.'  The 
Erfurt  students,  in  retaliation,  had  thrown  the 
Bull  into  the  water.  The  Rector  and  the  heads 
of  the  university  gave  Luther  a  formal  reception 


as  an  old  and  honoured  member;  he  preached  at 
his  old  convent,  and  he  preached  again  at  Got  ha 
and  at  Eisenach.  Caietan  had  protested  against 
the  appearance  in  the  Diet  of  an  excommuni- 
cated heretic.  The  Pope  himself  had  desired  tliat 
the  safe-conduct  should  not  be  respected,  and 
the  bishops  had  said  that  it  was  unnecessary. 
Mananivres  were  used  to  delay  him  on  the  road 
till  the  time  allowed  had  expired.  But  there  was 
a  fierce  sense  of  fairness  in  the  lay  members  of  the 
Diet,  which  it  was  dangerous  to  outrage.  Franz 
yon  Sickingen  hinted  that  if  there  was  foul  play 
it  might  go  hard  with  Cardinal  Caietan  —  and  Von 
Sickingen  was  a  man  of  his  word  in  such  mat- 
ters. On  the  16th  of  April,  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  cart  entered  Worms,  bringing  Luther  in 
his  monk's  dress,  followed  and  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  cavaliers.  The  town's  people  were  all 
out  to  see  the  person  with  whose  name  Germany 
was  ringing.  As  the  cart  passed  through  the 
gates  the  warder  on  the  walls  blew  a  blast  upon 
his  trumpet.  .  .  .  Luther  needed  God  to  stand 
by  him,  for  in  all  that  great  gathering  he  could 
count  on  few  assured  friends.  The  princes  of 
the  empire  were  resolved  that  he  should  have 
fair  play,  but  they  were  little  inclined  to  favour 
further  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  The 
Diet  sate  in  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  the  next 
evening  Luther  appeared.  The  presence  in 
which  he  found  himself  would  have  tried  the 
nerves  of  the  bravest  of  men ;  the  Emperor, 
sternly  hostile,  with  his  retinue  of  Spanish 
priests  and  nobles ;  the  archbishops  and  bishop.s, 
all  of  opinion  that  the  .stake  was  the  only  fitting 
place  for  so  insolent  a  heretic;  the  dukes  and 
barons,  whose  stern  eyes  were  little  likely  to  re- 
veal their  sympath)',  if  sympathy  any  of  them 
felt.  (Jne  of  them  only,  George  of  Frundsbcrg, 
had  touched  Luther  on  the  shoulder  as  he  passed 
through  the  ante-room.  'Little  monk,  little 
monk.'  he  said,  ■thou  hast  work  before  thee, 
that  I,  and  many  a  man  whose  trade  is  war, 
never  faced  the  like  of.  If  thy  heart  is  right, 
and  thy  cause  good,  go  on  in  God's  name.  He 
will  not  forsake  thee.'  A  pile  of  books  stood  on 
a  table  when  he  was  brought  forward.  An 
officer  of  the  court  read  the  titles,  asked  if  he 
acknowledged  them,  and  whether  he  was  ready 
to  re'tract  them.  Luther  was  nervous,  not  with- 
out cause.  He  answered  in  a  low  voice  that  the 
books  were  his.  To  the  other  question  he  could 
not  reply  at  once.  He  demanded  time.  His  first 
appearance  had  not  left  a  favourable  impression ; 
he  was  allowed  a  night  to  consider.  'The  next 
morning.  April  18.  he  had  recovered  himself;  he 
came  in  fresh,  courageous,  and  collected.  His 
old  enemy,  Eck,  was  this  time  the  spokesman 
against  him.  and  asked  what  he  was  prepared  to 
do.  He  said  firmly  that  his  writings  were  of 
three  kinds;  some  on  simple  Gospel  truth,  which 
all  admitted,  and  which  of  course  he  could  not 
retract;  some  against  Papal  laws  and  customs, 
which  had  tried  the  consciences  of  Christians 
and  had  been  used  as  excuses  to  oppress  and 
spoil  the  German  people.  If  he  retracted  these 
he  would  cover  himself  with  shame.  In  a  third 
sort  he  had  attacked  particular  persons,  and  per- 
haps had  been  too  violent.  Even  here  he  declined 
to  retract  simply,  but  would  admit  his  fault  if 
fault  could  be  proved.  He  gave  his  answers  in 
a  clear  strong  voice,  in  Latin  first,  and  then  in 
German.  There  was  a  pau.se.  and  then  Eck  said 
that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully ;  his  heresies 
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liad  been  nlready  coiuleniiicd  at  the  Council  at 
Constanee ;  let  liim  retract  on  these  special  points, 
anil  he  should  have  consideration  for  the  rest. 
He  reiiiiircda  jdaiii  Yes  or  Xo  from  him,  'with- 
out horns.'  The  taunt  roused  Luther's  blood. 
His  fidl  brave  self  was  in  his  reply.  '  I  will  give 
you  an  auswer.'he  said,  'whieli  has  neither  horns 
nor  teeth.  Popes  have  erretl  and  councils  have 
erred.  Prove  to  me  out  of  Scripture  that  I 
am  wrou!,'.  and  I  sid)mit.  Till  then  my  con- 
st-ience  binds  me.  Here  I  stand.  I  can  do  no 
more.  Goil  help  me.  Amen.'  All  day  long  the 
storm  raired.  Xight  had  fallen,  and  torches 
were  lighled  in  the  hall  before  the  sitting  closed. 
J.,utlier'was  dismis.sed  at  last:  it  was  supposed, 
and  perhaps  intended,  that  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
a  dungeon.  Hut  the  hearts  of  the  lay  members 
of  the  Diet  had  been  touched  by  the  courage 
which  he  had  shown.  They  would  not  jiermit  a 
hand  to  be  laid  on  him.  .  .  .  When  he  had 
riached  his  lodging  again,  he  tiung  up  his  hands. 
'  I  am  through  ! '  lie  cried.  '  I  am  through  !  If 
I  had  a  thousand  heads  they  should  be  struck  off 
one  by  one  before  I  would  retract.'  The  same 
evening  the  Elector  Frederick  sent  for  him,  and 
told  him  he  had  done  well  and  bravely.  But 
though  he  had  escajied  so  far,  he  was  not  ac- 
(luitted.  Charles  conceived  that  he  could  be 
now  dealt  with  as  an  obstinate  heretic.  At  the 
ne.xt  session  (the  day  following),  he  informed 
the  Diet  that  he  would  send  Luther  home  to 
Wittenberg,  there  to  be  punished  as  the  Church 
re(|uired.  The  utmost  that  his  friends  could  ob- 
tain was  that  further  efl'orts  should  be  made. 
The  Archbishop  of  Treves  was  allowed  to  tell 
him  that  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  infallibil- 
ity of  councils,  he  might  be  permilteil  to  doubt 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  But  Luther  stood 
simply  upon  Scripture.  There,  and  there  onl}-, 
was  infallibility.  The  Klector  ordered  him  home 
at  once,  till  the  Diet  should  decide  upon  his  fate. 
.  .  .  A  majority  in  the  Diet,  it  was  now  clear, 
would  ]ironounce  for  his  death.  If  he  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Great  Council  of  the  Empire,  the 
Elector  would  be  no  longer  able  openly  to  pro- 
tect him.  It  was  decided  that  he  sliould  disap- 
pear, and  dis.apiiear  so  completely  that  no  trace 
of  him  should  be  dis<erniblc.  (Jn  his  way  back 
through  the  Thuringian  Forest,  three  or  four 
miles  from  Altcnstein,  a  party  of  armed  men 
started  out  of  the  wood,  set  upon  Ids  carriage, 
seized  and  carried  him  off  to  Wartburg  Castle. 
There  lu:  remained,  passing  by  the  name  of  the 
Hitter  George,  and  supposed  to  be  some  captive 
kniglit.  The  secret  was  so  well  kept,  that  even 
the  Elector's  brother  was  ignorant  of  his  hidini; 
place.  Luther  was  as  completely  lost  as  if  the 
earth  had  swallowed  him.  .  .  ."<)n  the  8th  of 
May  the  Edict  of  AVorms  was  issued,  placing 
him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire:  but  he  had  be- 
come 'as  the  air  invulnerable.' and  the  face  of 
the  world  liad  changed  before  he  came  back  to  it. 
.  .  .  Luther's  abduction  and  residence  at  Wart- 
burg is  the  most  picturescpie  incident  in  his  life. 
He  dropped  his  monk's  gown,  and  was  dressed 
like  a,  gentleman  ;  he  let  his  beard  grow  and  wore 
a  sword.  .  .  .  The  revolution,  deprived  of  its 
leader,  ran  wild  meanwhile.  An  account  of  the 
sceneat  Worms,  with  Luther's  speeches,  and  wood 
cut  illustrations,  was  printed  on  broadsheets  and 
circulated  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies. 
The  people  were  like  schoolboys  left  without  a 
master.     Convents  and  monasteries  dissolved  by 


themselves:  monks  and  nuns  began  to  marry; 
there  was  nothing  else  for  the  nuns  to  do,  turned 
as  they  were  adrift  without  provision.  The 
Mass  in  most  of  the  churches  in  Saxony  was 
changed  into  a  Communion.  But  without  Luther 
it  wa^  all  chaos,  and  no  order  could  be  taken. 
So  great  was  the  need  of  him,  that  in  December 
he  went  to  Wittenberg  in  disgui.se:  but  it  was 
not  yet  safe  for  him  to  remain  there.  He  had  to 
retreat  to  his  castle  again,  and  in  that  compelled 
retreat  he  bestowed  on  Germany  the  greatest  of 
all  the  gifts  which  he  was  able  to  offer.  He  be- 
gan to  translate  the  Bible  into  clear  vernacular 
German,  .  .  .  He  had  probably  commenced  the 
work  at  the  beginning  of  his  stay  at  the  castle. 
In  the  spring  of  1523  the  New  Testament  was 
coniiileted.  In  the  middle  of  March,  the  Em- 
peror's hands  now  being  fully  occupied,  the 
Elector  sent  him  word  that  he  need  not  conceal 
himself  any  longer:  and  he  returned  finally  to 
his  home  and  his  friends.  The  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  November  of  that  j'ear,  and  be- 
came at  once  a  household  book  in  Germany.  .  .  . 
The  Old  Testament  was  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
and  in  two  years  half  of  it  was  roughly  finished. " 
—  .1.  A.  Froude,  Luther:  a  Short  Bior/.,  pp. 
28-35. 

Also  in:  G.  Waddiugton,  Hist,  of  Vie  Reforma- 
tion, ch.  13-14  (r.  1).  —  W^  Robertson,  Hiitt.  of 
the  lieigii  of  Charku  V.,  hk.  2  (c.  1).— C.  Beard, 
Martin  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  eh.  9.  —  .1. 
Kostlin,  Life  (f  Luther,  pt.' ?,,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1521-1535. — Beginning  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reform  movement  in  France. — Hesita- 
tion of  Francis  I. — His  final  persecution  of  the 
Reformers. —  'The  long  contest  for  Gallicau 
rights  had  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  popes  in 
France,  but  it  had  not  weakened  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  older  than  the  monarchy 
itself,  and,  in  the  feeling  of  the  people,  was  in- 
dissolubly  associated  with  it.  The  College  of 
the  Sorbonne,  or  the  Theological  Faculty  at 
Paris,  and  the  Parliament,  which  had  together 
maintained  Galilean  liljcrty,  were  united  in  stern 
hostility  to  all  doctrinal  innovations,  ...  In 
Southern  France  a  remnant  of  the  Waldenses 
had  survived,  and  the  recollection  of  the  Cath- 
arists  was  still  ])reserved  in  popiilar  songs  ami 
legends.  But  the  tirst  movements  towards  re- 
form emanated  from  the  Humanist  culture.  A 
literary  and  scientific  spirit  was  awakened  in 
France  through  the  lively  intercourse  with  Italy 
which  subsisted  under  Lotus  XII.  and  Francis  I. 
By  Francis  especially,  Italian  scholars  and  artists 
were  induced  in  large  numbers  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  France.  Frenchmen  likewise  visited 
Italy  and  brought  home  the  classical  culture 
which  they  acipiired  there.  Among  the  scholars 
who  cultivated  Greek  was  Budanis,  the  foremost 
of  them,  whom  Erasmus  styled  the  '  wonder  of 
France.'  After  the  'Peace  of  the  Dames'  was 
concluded  at  Candjray,  in  1529,  when  Francis 
surrendered  Italy  to  Charles  V..  a  throng  of  pa- 
triotic Italians  who  feared  or  hated  the  Spanish 
rule,  streamed  over  the  Alps  and  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  literature  and  art.  Poets,  artists,  and 
scholars  found  in  the  king  a  liberal  and  enthusi- 
astic patron.  The  new  studies,  especially  He- 
brew and  Greek,  were  opposetl  by  all  the  "might 
of  the  Sorbonne,  the  leader  of  which  was  the 
Syndic,  Beda.  He  and  his  associates  were  on 
the  watch  for  heresy,  and  every  author  wdio  was 
suspected  of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  ortho- 
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doxy  was  immcrliately  accused  and  subjected  to 
persecution.  Thus  two  parties  were  formed,  the 
one  favorable  to  the  uew  learning,  and  the  other 
inimical  to  it  and  rigidly  wedded  to  the  tradi- 
tional theology.  The  Father  of  the  French 
Reformation,  or  the  one  more  entitled  to  this  dis- 
tinction than  any  other,  is  .Jacques  Lefevre.  .  .  . 
Lefevre  was  honored  among  the  Humanists  as 
the  restorer  of  philosophy  and  science  in  the 
University.  Deeply  imbued  with  a  religious 
spirit,  in  1509  he  put  forth  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  and  in  1512  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles 
of  Paul.  As  early  as  about  1512,  he  said  to  his 
pupil  Farel:  'God  will  renovate  the  world,  and 
you  will  be  a  witness  of  it';  and  in  the  last 
"named  work,  he  says  that  the  Signs  of  the  times 
betoken  that  a  renovation  of  the  Church  is  near 
at  hand.  He  teaches  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous 
justification,  and  deals  with  the  Scriptures  as  the 
supreme  and  sufficient  authorit}'.  But  a  mysti- 
cal, rather  than  a  polemical  vein  characterizes 
him;  and  while  this  prevented  him  from  break- 
ing with  the  Church,  it  also  bluuted  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  opposition  which  his  opinions  were 
adapted  to  produce.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Bri- 
(^onnet.  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  held  the  same 
view  of  justification  with  Leffevre,  and  fostered 
the  evangelical  doctrine  in  his  diocese.  The 
enmity  of  the  Sorbonne  to  Lefevre  and  his  school 
took  a  more  aggressive  form  when  the  writings 
of  Luther  began  to  be  read  in  the  University  and 
elsewhere.  .  .  .  The  Sorbonne  [1521]  formally 
condemned  a  dissertation  of  Lefevre  on  a  point 
of  evangelical  history,  in  which  he  had  contro- 
verted the  traditional  opinion.  He,  with  Farel, 
Geraril  Roussel,  and  other  preachers,  found  an 
asylum  with  Bri(;onnet.  Lefevre  translated  the 
Xew  Testament  from  the  Vulgate,  and,  in  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels,  explicitly  pronounced 
the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  which  the  indi- 
vidual might  interpret  for  himself,  and  declared 
justification  to  be  through  faith  alone,  without 
human  works  or  merit.  It  seemed  as  if  Meaux 
aspired  to  become  another  Wittenberg.  At 
length  a  commission  of  parliament  was  appointed 
to  take  cognizance  of  heretics  in  that  district. 
Bri(;onnet,  either  intimidated,  as  Beza  asserts,  or 
recoiling  at  the  sight  of  an  actual  secession  from 
the  Church,  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Luther 
and  of  his  ojiinions,  and  even  acquiesced  in  the 
persecution  which  fell  upon  Protestantism  within 
his  diocese.  Lefevre  fled  to  Strasburg,  was  after- 
wards recalled  by  Francis  L,  but  ultimately 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  court  of  the  King's  sis- 
ter, Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Marga- 
ret, from  the  first,  was  favorably  inclined  to  the 
new  doctrines.  There  were  two  parties  at  the 
court.  The  mother  of  the  King,  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
and  the  Chancellor  Duprat,  were  allies  of  the 
Sorbonne.  .  .  .  Margaret,  on  the  contrary,  a 
versatile  and  accomplished  princess,  cherished  a 
mystical  devotion  which  carried  her  beyond 
Bri^onnet  in  her  acceptance  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Reformers.  .  .  .  Before  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  and  while 
she  was  a  widow,  she  exerted  her  influence  to 
the  full  extent  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Prot- 
estants, and  in  opposition  to  the  Sorbonne.  After 
her  marriage  to  Henry  d'Albret,  the  King  of 
Navarre,  she  continued,  in  her  own  little  court 
and  principality,  to  favor  the  reformed  doctrine 
and  its  professors  [see  Nav.^rre:  A.  D.  1538- 
1563].  ,  .  ,  The  drift  of  her  influence  appears 


in  the  character  of  her  daughter,  the  heroic 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
in  the  readiness  of  the  people  over  whom  Marga- 
ret immediately  ruled  to  receive  the  Protestant 
faith.  .  .  .  Francis  I.,  whose  generous  patron- 
age of  artists  and  men  of  letters  gave  him  the 
title  of  'Father  of  Science,' had  no  love  for  the 
Sorbonne,  for  the  Parliament,  or  for  the  monks. 
He  entertained  the  plan  of  bringing  Erasmus 
to  Paris,  and  placing  him  at  the  liead  of  aa 
institution  of  learning.  He  read  the  Bible  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  and  felt  no  superstitious 
aversion  to  the  leaders  of  reform.  .  .  .  The  re- 
volt of  the  Constable  Bourbon  [see  Fr.\.sce: 
A.  D.  1520-1523]  made  it  necessary  for  Francis 
to  conciliate  the  clergy;  and  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
followed  by  the  captivity  of  the  King,  and  the 
regency  of  his  mother,  gave  a  free  rein  to  the 
persecutors.  An  inquisitorial  court,  composed 
liartly  of  laymen,  was  ordained  by  Parliament. 
Heretics  wei'c  burned  at  Paris  and  in  the  prov- 
inces. Louis  de  Berquin,  who  comljiued  a  cul- 
ture which  won  the  admiration  of  Erasmus, 
with  the  religious  earnestness  of  Luther,  was 
thrown  into  pri.son."  Three  times  the  King  in- 
terposed and  rescued  him  from  the  jiersecutors ; 
but  at  last,  in  November,  1529,  Berquin  was 
hanged  and  burned. — G.  P.  Fisher,  jf/ic  Refor- 
inntion,  clt.  8. — "  Such  scenes  [as  the  execution 
of  Berquin],  added  to  the  preaching  and  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts, 
caused  the  desire  for  reform  to  spread  far  and 
wide.  In  the  autumn  of  1534,  a  violent  placard 
against  the  mass  was  posted  about  Paris,  and 
one  was  even  fixed  on  the  king's  own  chamber. 
The  cry  was  soon  raised,  'Death!  death  to  the 
heretics!'  Francis  had  long  dallied  with  the 
Reformation.  .  .  .  Now  ...  he  develops  into 
what  was  quite  contrary  to  his  disposition,  a 
cruel  persecutor.  A  certain  bourgeois  of  Paris, 
unaffected  by  any  heretical  notions,  kept  in  those 
daj's  a  diary  of  what  was  going  on  in  Paris,  and 
from  this  precious  document  ...  we  learn  that 
between  the  13th  of  November,  1534,  and  the 
13th  of  March,  1535,  twenty  so-called  Lutherans 
were  put  to  death  in  Paris.  .  .  .  The  panic 
caused  by  the  Anabaptist  outbreak  at  Munster 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  extreme  cruelty,  .  .  . 
as  "the  siege  was  in  actual  progress  at  the  time. 
It  was  to  defend  the  memories  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  29th  of  January,  1535,  and  of  others  who 
had  suffered  elsewhere,  and  to  save,  if  possible, 
those  menaced  with  a  similar  fate,  that  Calvin 
wrote  his  '  Institution  of  the  Christian  Religion. ' 
A  timid,  feeble-bodied  young  student,  he  had 
fled  from  France  [1535],  "in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  retreat  where  he  might  lose  himself  in  the 
studies  he  loved:  Passing  through  Geneva  [1536] 
with  the  intention  of  staying  there  only  for  a 
night,  he  met  the  indefatigable,  ubiquitous,  en- 
terprising, courageous  Farel,  who,  taking  him  by 
the  handT  adjured  him  to  stop  and  carry  on  the 
work  in  that  city.  Calvin  shrank  instinctively, 
but  .  .  .  was  forced  to  yield.  .  .  .  Calvin  once 
settled  at  Geneva  had  no  more  doubt  about  his 
callins  than  if  he  had  been  Moses  himself.  "—R. 
Heatir,  The  Refitrtmition  in  France,  bk.  1,  ch.  2-3. 

Axso  IS :  H".  >I.  Baird,  Hid.  of  the  Rise  cf  the 
Iluguenotitof  France,  ch.  2-4('-.  1).— R.  T.  Smith, 
The  Church  in  France,  cli.  12. 

A.  D.  1521-1555. — Beginnings  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  Netherlands.  See  Netheklauds: 
A.  D.  1521-1555. 
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A.  D.  1522.— Election  of  Adrian  VI. 

A.  D.  1522-1525. —  The  deepening  and 
strengthening  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation 
and  its  systematic  organization.— T  he  two 
diets  of  Nuremberg.— The  Catholic  League  of 
Ratisbon.— The  formal  adoption  of  the  Re- 
formed Religion  in  Northern  Germany.—  "  P(ir- 
tmiuU-ly  fur  the  rcfdniialidM.  the  ciiiiHTor  was 
prevented  frome.xeculiug  the  edict  of  Worms  Ijy 
Ills  iibsenee  from  Germany,  by  the  civil  coiiiiiio- 
ticiiis  ill  Spain,  and  still  more  by  the  war  with 
Francis  L,  which  extended  into  Spain,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Italy,  and  for  above  eijrht  years  in- 
volved him  in  a  continued  series  of  contests  and 
negotiations  at  a  distance  from  Germany.  His 
briither.  Ferdinand,  on  whom,  as  joint  president 
of  the  council  of  regency,  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs devolved,  was  occupied  in  quelling  the  dis- 
contents in  the  Austrian  territories,  and  defcndina; 
his  riL'bt  to  the  crowns  of  lluiijrary  and  Bohe- 
mia; and  thus  the  government  of  the  empire  was 
left  to  the  council  of  regency,  of  which  several 
members  were  inclined  to  favour  innovation.  In 
consequence  of  these  circumstances,  the  Luther- 
ans were  enabled  to  overcome  the  difficulties  to 
which  innovators  of  every  kind  are  exposed; 
and  tliey  were  no  less  favoured  by  the  changes 
at  the  court  of  Home.  Leo  dying  in  1521.  Adrian, 
liis  successor,  who.  by  the  inlluence  of  Charles. 
was  raised  to  the  poiitilical  chair,  on  tlie  9th  of 
January.  1.522,  saw  and  lamented  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church,  and  bis  ingenuous,  but  im- 
politic confessions,  that  the  w-hole  church,  both 
in  its  head  and  members,  rcciuircd  a  thorough 
reformation,  strengthened  the  arguments  of 
liis  opponents.  .  .  .  Nothing,  perhaps,  proved 
more  the  surprising  change  of  opinion  in  Ger- 
many, the  rapid  increase  of  those  whom  we 
shall  now  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Lutherans, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  systematic  oppo- 
sition to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  tlie  trans- 
actions of  the  two  diets  of  Nuremberg,  which 
were  summoned  by  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  exe- 
cution of  the  edict  of  Worms.  In  a  brief  dated 
in  November,  1523,  and  addres.sed  to  the  lirst 
diet,  pope  Adrian,  after  severely  censuring  the 
princes  of  the  enqiire  for  not  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  edict  of  Worms,  exhoVted  them,  if 
mild  and  moderate  measures  failed,  to  cut  oil 
Luther  from  the  body  of  the  church,  as  a  gan- 
grened and  incurable  "member.  .  .  .  At  the  same 
time,  with  singular  inconsistency,  be  acknowl- 
edged the  corruptions  of  the  Koman  court  as  the 
source  of  the  evils  which  oversprea<l  the  church, 
[and]  promised  as  speedy  a  reformation  as  the 
nature  of  the  abuses  would  admit.  .  .  .  The 
members  of  the  diet,  availing  themselves  of  his 
avowal,  advised  him  to  assemble  a  council  in  Ger- 
many for  the  reformation  of  aljiises,  and  drew 
up  a  list  of  a  hundred  grievances  which  they  de- 
clared they  would  no  longer  tolerate,  and,  if  not 
speedily  delivered  from  such  burdens,  would 
procure  relief  by  the  authoritv  with  whicli  God 
had  intrusted  them.  .  .  .  The" recess  of  the  diet, 
published  in  March,  1.52a,  was  framed  with  the 
same  spirit;  instead  of  threats  of  persecution,  it 
only  enjoined  all  persons  to  wait  with  patience 
the  determination  of  a  free  council,  forbade  the 
diffusion  of  doctrines  likely  to  create  disturb- 
ances, and  subjected  all  publications  to  the  ap- 
probation of  men  of  learning  and  probity  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrate.     Finally,  it  declared. 


that  as  priests  who  had  married,  or  monks  who 
had  (|uitted  their  convents,  were  not  guilty  of  a 
civil  crime,  they  were  only  amenable  loan  eccle- 
siastical juris(li"ction,  and  liable  at  the  discretion 
of  the  ordinary  to  be  deprived  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical privileges  and  benefices.  The  Lutherans 
derived  their  greatest  advantages  from  these 
])roceedings.  as  the  gross  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Jtome  were  now  proved  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pontiff  himself.  .  .  .  From 
this  period  they  confidently  a]ipeale(I  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  pontiff,  and  as  frequently  (luoted 
the  hundred  grievances  which  were  enumerated 
in  a  public  and  authentic  act  of  the  Germanic 
body.  They  not  only  regarded  the  recess  as  a 
suspension  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  but  construed 
the  articles  in  their  own  favour.  .  .  .  Hitherto 
the  innovators  had  only  preached  against  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church, 
without  exhibiting  a  regular  system  of  their 
own,"  But  now  "  Luther  was  persuaded,  at  the 
instances  of  the  Saxon  clergy,  to  form  a  regular 
system  of  faith  and  discipline;  he  translated  the 
service  into  the  German  tongue,  modified  the 
form  of  the  mass,  and  omitted  many  supersti- 
tious ceremonies;  but  he  made  as  few  innova- 
tions as  passible,  consistently  with  his  own 
principles.  To  prevent  also  the  total  alienation 
or  misuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  be  di- 
gested a  project  for  their  administration,  by 
means  of  an  annual  committee,  and  by  his  writ- 
ings and  influence  effected  its  introiluction. 
Under  this  judicious  system  the  revenues  of  the, 
church,  after  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  were 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools;  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  aged,  of  orphans  and 
widows;  for  the  reparation  of  ehurebes  and  sa- 
cred buildiugs ;  and  for  the  erection  of  magazines 
and  the  purchase  of  corn  against  periods  of 
scarcity.  These  regulations  and  ordinances, 
though  not  established  with  the  pviblic  approba- 
tion of  the  elector,  were  yet  made  with  his  tacit 
acquiescence,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
institution  of  a  reformed  system  of  worshij)  and 
ecclesiastical  polity;  and  in  this  institution  the 
example  of  the  churches  of  Saxony  was  followed 
by  all  the  Lutheran  communities  in  Germany. 
The  effects  of  these  changes  were  soon  visible, 
and  particularly  at  the  meeting  of  the  second 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  on  the  10th  of  .January, 
1524,  Faber,  canon  of  Strasburgh,  who  bad 
been  enjoined  to  make  a  progress  through  Ger- 
many tor  the  purpose  of  preaching  against  the 
Lutheran  doctrines,  durst  not  execute  his  com- 
mission, although  under  the  sanction  of  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  council  of  regency.  Even  the 
legate  Campegio  could  not  venture  to  make  his 
public  entry  into  Nuremberg  with  the  insigni;i 
of  his  dignity.  .  .  .  for  fear  of  being  insulted 
by  the  populace.  .  .  .  Instead,  therefore,  of 
annulling  the  acts  of  the  preceding  diet,  the  new 
assembly  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct.  .  .  . 
The  recess  was,  if  possible,  still  more  galling  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  more  hostile  to  its  pre- 
rogatives than  that  of  the  former  diet.  .  .  .  The 
Catholics,  thus  failing  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  diet,  on  the  6th  of  July.  1524, 
entered  into  an  association  at  Rati.sbon,  under  the 
auspices  of  Campegio.  in  which  the  arcliiluke 
Ferdinand,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  most  of  the 
German  bishops  concurred,  for  enforcing  the 
edict  of  Worms.  At  the  same  time,  to  conciliate 
the  Germans,  the  legate  published  29  articles  for 
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the  amfiidment  of  some  abuses;  but  these  being 
confined  to  points  of  minor  importance,  and  re- 
garding only  the  inferior  clergy,  produced  no 
Siitisfaction,  and  were  attended  with  no  effect. 
Notwitlistanding  tliis  formidable  union  of  the 
Citholie  princes,  the  proceedings  of  the  diet  of 
Nuremberg  were  but  tlie  (irelude  to  more  deci- 
sive innovations,  which  followed  each  other  with 
wiiuderful  rapidity.  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector 
(ifSa.xouy,  dying  in  l.^io,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  John  the  Constant,  who  publicly  es- 
poused and  professed  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 
Tlie  system  recently  digested  by  Luther,  with 
many  additional  alterations,  was  introduced  by 
his  authority,  anil  declared  the  established  re- 
ligion; and  by  his  order  the  celebrated  Jlelanch- 
thon  drew  up  an  apology  in  defence  of  the 
reformed  tenets  for  the  princes  wlio  adopted 
them.  Luther  hiniself.  who  had  in  the  preceding 
year  thrown  oil  the  monastic  hal)it,  soon  after 
"tlie  accession  of  the  new  sovereign  ventured  to 
give  the  last  proof  of  his  emancipation  from  the 
fetters  of  the  church  of  Kome,  by  espousing,  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1525,  Catherine  Bora,  a  noble 
lady,  who  had  escaped  from  the  nunnery  at 
Nimptschen.  and  taken  uji  her  residence  at  Wit- 
temberg.  The  example  of  the  elector  of  Saxony 
was  followed  by  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  a  prince  of  great  intiuence  and  distin- 
guished civil  and  military  talents;  by  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenburgh,  Pomerania,  and  Zell ;  and  by 
the  imperial  cities  of  Nuremberg,  Strasburgh, 
Frankfort,  Nordhausen,  Magdeburgh,  Bruns- 
wick, Bremen,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
.  .  .  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  grand- 
master of  the  Teutonic  order,  ...  in  1535,  re- 
nounced his  vow  of  celibacy,  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  the  Lutheran  tenets,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  secularised 
Eastern  Prussia." — W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  Uoiiae 
of  All  stria,  ch.  38  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  L.  von  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Refortaa- 
tion  in  Oermany,  bk.  3,  cli.  3-5  (r.  3). — P.  Bayne, 
Murtiii  Luther:  his  Life  and  Work,  bk.  10-13 
(v.  3). — L.  Hausser,  The  Period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, ch.  5-6. 

A.  D.  1523. — Election  of  Clement  VII. 

A.  D.  1523-1527. — The  double-dealings  of 
Pope  Clement  VII.  with  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France. — Imperial  revenge. — The  sack 
of  Rome.  See  Italy:  A.  I).  1533-1537,  and 
1527. 

A.  D.  1524. — Institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Theatines.     See  Tiie.\tinks. 

A.  D.  1525-1529. — The  League  of  Torgau. — 
Contradictory  action  of  the  Diets  at  Spires. — 
The  Protest  of  Lutheran  princes  which  gave 
rise  to  the  name  "Protestants." — "At  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg  it  had  been  determined  to 
hold  an  assembly  shortly  after  at  8pircs  for  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  princes 
were  to  procure  beforehand  from  their  councillors 
and  scholars  a  statement  of  the  points  in  dispute. 
The  grievances  of  the  nation  were  to  be  set  forth, 
and  remedies  were  to  be  sought  for  them.  The 
nation  was  to  deliberate  and  act  on  the  great 
matter  of  religious  reform.  The  prospect  was 
that  the  evangelical  party  would  V)e  in  the  ma- 
jority. The  papal  court  saw  the  danger  that 
was  involved  in  an  assembly  gathered  for  such  a 
jjurpose,  and  determined  to  prevent  the  meeting. 
At  this  moment  war  was  breaking  out  between 
Charles  and  Francis.     Charles  had  no  inclination 


to  offend  the  Pope.  He  forbade  the  assembly  at 
Spires,  and,  by  letters  addressed  to  the  princes 
individually,  endeavored  to  drive  them  into  the 
execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  threatening  movements,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
entered  into  the  defensive  league  of  Torgau,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  several  Protestant 
communities.  The  battle  of  Pavia  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Francis  I.  [seeFK.\NCE:  A.  D.  1533-1535] 
were  events  that  appeared  to  be  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  Pi-otcstant  cause.  In  the  Peace  of 
Madrid  (January  14,  1536)  both  sovereigns 
avowed  the  determination  to  suppress  heresy. 
But  the  dangerous  preponderance  obtained  by 
the  Emperor  created  an  alarm  throughout  Eli- 
rope;  and  the  release  of  Francis  was  followed  by 
the  organization  of  a  confederacy  against  Charles, 
of  which  Clement  was  the  leading  promoter  [see 
It.\i.y:  a.  D.  1533-1537].  This  changed  the 
imperial  policy  in  reference  to  the  Lutherans. 
The  Diet  of  Spires  in  1536  unanimou.sly  res<ilved 
that,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  every 
state  should  act  in  regard  to  the  edict  of  Worms 
as  it  might  answer  to  God  and  his  imjierial  maj- 
esty. Once  more  Germany  refused  to  stifle  the 
Keformntion,  and  adopted  the  principle  that  each 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be 
left  free  to  act  according  to  its  own  will.  It  was 
a  measure  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  cause 
of  Protestantism.  It  is  a  great  l.indmark  in  the 
history  of  the  German  Reformation.  The  war  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  involved  the  necessity 
of  tolerating  the  Lutherans.  In  1.537,  an  im- 
perial army,  composed  largely  of  Lutheran  in- 
fantry, captured  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome. 
For  several  months  the  Pope  was  held  a  prisoner. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  position  of  Charle^ 
with  respect  to  France  and  the  Pope,  and  the 
fear  of  Turkish  invasion,  had  operated  to  em- 
bolden and  greatly  strengthen  the  cause  of 
Luther.  But  now  that  the  Emperor  had  gained 
a  complete  victory  in  Italy,  the  Catholic  |iarty 
revived  its  policy  of  repression. " — G.  P.  Fisher, 
The  Reformation,  ch.  4. — "While  Charles  and 
Clement  were  arranging  matters  in  1539,  a  new 
Diet  was  held  at  Spires,  and  the  reactionists  ex- 
erted themselves  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  that  ordi- 
nance of  the  Diet  of  1536  which  had  given  to  the 
reformed  doctrines  a  legal  position  in  Germany. 
Had  it  been  possible,  the  Papist  leaders  would 
have  forced  back  the  Diet  on  the  old  Edict  of 
Worms,  but  in  this  they  were  baffled.  Then 
they  took  up  another  line  of  defence  and  aggres- 
sion. Where  the  Worms  Edict  had  been  en- 
forced, it  was,  they  urged,  to  be  maintained ;  I)ut 
all  further  propagation'of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
all  religious  innovation  whatever,  was  to  be  for- 
bidden, pending  the  assemblage  of  a  General 
Council.  .  .  .  This  doom  of  arrest  and  paraly.sis 
—  this  imperious  mandate,  'Hitherto  shall  ye 
come,  but  no  further,' — could  not  be  brooked  by 
the  followers  of  Luther.  They  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  admirably  led.  Philip  of  Hesse 
supplied  some  elements  of  sound  counsel  that 
were  wanting  in  Luther  himself.  .  .  .  Luther 
regarded  with  favour  .  .  .  tlie  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience.  It  was  too  luuch  his  notion  that 
devout  Germans,  if  their  Emjieror  commanded 
them  to  renounce  the  truth,  should  simply  die  at 
the  stake  without  a  murmur.  .  .  .  The  most  ripe 
and  recent  inquiries  seem  to  prove  that  it  was 
about   this   very   time,    when    the   Evangelical 
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Princes  and  Free  Cities  of  Germuny  were  begin- 
iiiiitt  to  put  sliouhkT  to  sliouhlcrandorgiinise  resis- 
tance, in  arni.s  if  neces-sary.  to  tlic  Emperor  and 
tlie  Pope,  tliat  Lutlier  composed  'Kin'  fe.ste 
Burg  isl  nnser  Gott,'  a  psalm  of  trust  in  God,  and 
in  God  onlv,  as  tlie  protector  of  Clnistians.  lie 
tooli  no  fervent  interest,  liowevcr,  in  tlie  Diet; 
and  Philip  and  his  intrepid  associates  derived 
little  active  support  from  liim.  These  were  in- 
lle.xiblv  determined  that  the  decree  of  the  major- 
ity shciuM  not  be  assented  to.  Philip  of  Ilessc, 
John  of  Sa.xonv,  Markgraf  George  the  Pious  of 
Brandenhurg-Anspach,  the  Dukes  of  Lunenburg 
and  Brunswick,  the  Prince  of  Aulialt,  and  the 
representatives  of  Strasbiirg,  Niirnberg,  and 
twelve  other  free  cities  [rini,  Constance,  Reut- 
lingen,  Windslieini.  .Memmingen,  Lindau, 
Kempten,  Ileilliroii,  Isna,  Weissemliurgh,  Xord- 
lingen,  and  St.  Gallen],  entered  a  soleinn  protest 
against  the  Popish  resolution.  They  were  called 
Protestants.  The  name,  as  is  customary  with 
names  that  felicitously  express  and  embody  facts, 
was  caught  up  in  Germany  and  passed  into  every 
country  in  Europe  and  the  world." — P.  Bayne. 
Martin  Luther,  his  Life  and  Work,  hk.   14,  c/;.  4 

(f.  2). 

Also  in:  L.  von  Ranke,  Ihat.  of  the  Ilefonnu- 
tion  in  Germany,  bk.  4-5  {c.  3-3).— J.  H.  Merle 
D' Aubigne.  Hist,  of  the  Jitfornmtion,  hk.  10,  ch. 
14,  and'hk.  13,  ch.  1-6  (c.  3-4). — I.  Alzog,  Man- 
oolof  Vnirn-Hol  Chinrh  lli.it..  K.rt.  311  (y.  3). 

A.  D.  1527-1533. — The  rupture  with  Eng- 
land.    Sec  E.N(n.AN-i);   A.  D.  l.')iT-l."i:i4. 

A.  D.  1530-1531. — The  Diet  at  Augsburg. — 
Presentation  and  condemnation  of  the  Prot- 
estant Confession  of  Faith.  —  The  breach 
with  the  Reformation  complete. — "  In  the  year 
15311.  Chailes  \'..  seeing  France  ])rostrate,  Italy 
quelled,  and  Solyman  driven  within  his  owu 
boundaries,  determined  upon  undertaking  the 
decision  of  the  great  question  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  two  coiiHictiiig  parties  were  sum- 
moned, and  met  at  Augsburg.  The  sectaries  of 
Luther,  known  by  the  general  name  of  protes- 
tants,  were  desirous  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  enemies  of  Rome,  the  excesses  committed 
by  whom  would  have  thrown  odium  upon  their 
cause:  to  be  distinguished  fnuii  the  Zwingliaii 
republicans  of  Switzerland,  odious  to  the  jjrinccs 
and  to  the  nobles:  aliove  all,  they  desired  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  anabaptists,  proscribed 
by  all  as  the  enemies  of  society  and  of  social 
order.  Luther,  over  whom  there  was  still  sus- 
pended the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  at 
Worms,  whereby  he  was  declared  a  heretic, 
could  not  appear  at  Augsburg;  his  place  was 
supjdied  by  the  learned  and  pacific  .Melanctlion, 
a  man  timid  and  gentle  as  Erasmus,  whose  friend 
be  continued  to  be,  despite  of  J-uther.  The 
elector,  however,  conveyed  the  great  reformer  as 
near  to  the  iilace  of  convocation  as  regard  to  his 
friend's  jiersonal  safety  rendered  advisable.-  He 
had  him  stationed  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Co- 
burg.  From  this  iilace,  Luther  was  enabled  to 
maintain  with  ease  and  expedition  a  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  protestant  miuister.s.  .  .  . 
Melanctlion  believed  in  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties. 
Luther,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  schism,  saw- 
that  they  were  utterly  irreconcilable.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation,  he  had  fre- 
quently had  recourse  to  conferences  and  to 
public  disputations.     It  was  then  of  moment  to 


liim  to  resort  to  every  effort,  to  try,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  preserve  the  bond  of 
Christianity,  before  be  abandoned  all  hope  of  so 
doing.  But  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  dating 
from  the  period  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  he 
openly  discouraged  and  disclaimed  tliese  wordy 
contests,  in  which  the  vanijuishcd  would  never 
avow  his  defeat.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1530, 
he  writes:  '  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  any  effort 
being  made  to  reconcile  the  two  doctrines:  for  it 
is  an  impossibility,  unless,  indeed,  the  pope  will 
consent  to  abjure  papacy.  Let  it  suffice  us  that 
we  have  established  our  belief  upon  the  basis  of 
reason,  and  that  we  have  asked  for  peace.  Why 
hope  to  convert  them  to  the  truth"? '  And  on  the 
same  day  (26th  August),  he  tells  Spalatin:  'I 
understand  you  have  undertaken  a  notable  mis- 
sion—  that  of  reconciling  Luther  and  the  jxipe. 
But  the  pope  will  not  be  reconciled  and  Luther 
refuses.  Be  mindful  bow  you  sacrifice  both 
time  and  troulile.'  .  .  .  These  |iniphecies  were, 
however,  unheeded:  the  conferences  took  place, 
and  the  protestants  were  required  to  furnish 
their  profession  of  faith.  This  was  drawn  up  by 
Melanctlion."  The  Confession,  as  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon,  was  adopted  and  signed  by  live 
electors,  30  ecclesiastical  princes,  23  secular 
princes,  22  abbots.  32  counts  ami  barons,  and  39 
free  and  imperial  cities,  and  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Augsburg  Confession. — J.  jMichelet,  Life 
of  Luther  \tr.  by  11',  Ilazlilt),  bk.  3.  ch.  1.  — "A 
difficulty  now  arose  as  to  the  public  reading  of 
the  Confes.sion  in  the  Diet.  The  Protestant 
princes,  who  had  severally  signed  it,  contended 
against  the  Catholic  princes,  that,  in  fairness,  it 
should  be  read  ;  and,  against  the  emperor,  that,  if 
read  at  all,  it  should  be  read  in  German,  and  not 
in  Latin.  They  were  successful  in  both  in- 
stances, and  the  Confession  was  publicly  read  in 
Gerniiin  by  Bayer,  one  of  the  two  chancellors  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  during  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  June  25,  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  im- 
perial palace.  Campeggio,  the  Papal  Legate, 
was  absent.  The  reading  occupied  two  hours, 
and  the  powerful  effect  it  produced  was,  in  a 
large  measure,  due  to  the  rich,  sonorous  voice  of 
Bayer,  and  to  his  distinct  articulation  and  the 
musical  cadence  of  his  periods.  Having  finished, 
he  handed  the  Confession  to  the  Emperor,  who 
submitted  it  for  examination  to  Eck,  Conrad 
Wimpina,  Cochltcus,  John  Faber,  and  others  of 
the  Catholic  theologians  present  in  the  Diet." 
These  prepared  a  "Confutation"  which  was 
"finally  agreed  upon  and  read  in  a  public  .session 
of  the  Diet,  held  August  3rd,  and  with  which 
the  Emperor  and  the  C'alholic  princes  expressed 
themselves  full}'  satisfied.  The  Protestant  |)rin- 
ceswere  commanded  to  disclaim  their  errors,  and 
return  to  the  allegiance  of  the  ancient  faith,  and 
'should  you  refuse,'  the  Emperor  added,  'we 
shall  regard  it  a  conscientious  duty  to  proceed  as 
our  coronation  oath  and  f)Ur  office  of  protector  of 
Holy  Church  require.'  This  declaration  roused 
the  indignant  displeasure  of  the  Protestant 
princes.  Philip  of  Hesse  .  .  .  excited  general 
alarm  by  abruptly  breaking  off  the  transactions, 
lately  entered  upon  between  the  princes  and  the 
bishops,  and  suddenly  quitting  Augsburg. 
Charles  V.  now  ordered  the  controverted  points 
to  be  discussed  in  his  presence,  and  appointed 
seven  Protestants  and  an  equal  number  of  Cath- 
olics to  put  forward  and  defend  the  views  of 
their  respective  parties."    Subsequently  Melauc- 
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thon  "prepared  and  published  his  'Apology 
for  the  Augsburg  Confession.'  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  answer  to  the  '  Confutation  '  of 
the  Catholic  theologians.  The  Protestant  princes 
laid  a  copy  of  the  "  Apology  '  before  the  emperor, 
who  rejected  both  it  and  the  Confession.  .  .  . 
After  many  more  fruitless  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  the  emperor,  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed  for 
the  departure  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  pub- 
lished au  edict,  in  which  he  stated,  among  other 
tilings,  that  '  the  Protestants  liave  been  re- 
futed by  sound  and  irrefragable  arguments 
drawn  from  Holj'  Scripture.'  'To  deny  free- 
will.' he  went  on  to  say,  '  and  to  aflirm  that  faith 
witliout  works  avails  for  man's  salvation,  is  to 
assert  what  is  absurdly  erroneous;  for,  as  we 
very  well  know  from  past  experience,  were  such 
doctrines  to  prevail,  all  true  morality  would 
perish  from  the  earth.  But  that  the  Protestants 
may  have  sufficient  time  to  consider  their  future 
course  of  action,  we  grant  them  from  this  to  the 
15th  of  April  of  next  year  for  consideration.' 
On  the  following  day.  Joachim,  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, speaking  in  the  emperor's  name,  ad- 
dressed the  evangelic  princes  and  dejiuties  of 
the  Protestant  cities  as  follows:  '  His  majesty 
is  extremely  amazed  at  your  persisting  in  the  as- 
sertion that  your  doctrines  are  basetl  on  Holy 
Scripture.  Were  your  assertion  true,  then  would 
it  follow  that  his  "Majesty's  ancestors,  including 
so  many  kings  and  emperors,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  were  heretics!' 
.  .  .  The  Protestant  princes  forthwith  took  their 
leave  of  the  emperor.  On  the  13tli  of  Octolier, 
the  '  Recess,'  or  decree  of  the  Diet,  was  read  to 
the  Catholic  States,  wliich  on  the  same  day 
entered  into  a  Catholic  League.  On  the  17tli  of 
the  same  month,  sixteen  of  the  more  important 
German  cities  refused  to  aid  the  emperor  in  re- 
pelling the  Turks,  on  the  ground  that  peace  ha<l 
not  yet  been  secured  to  Germany.  The  Zwing- 
lian  and  Lutheran  cities  were  daily  becoming 
more  sympathetic  and  cordial  iu  their  relations 
to  each  other.  Charles  V.  informed  the  Holy 
See,  October  23,  of  his  intention  of  drawing  the 
sword  in  defence  of  the  faith.  The  '  Recess  '  was 
read  to  the  Protestant  princes  November  11,  and 
rejected  by  them  on  the  day  following,  and  the 
deputies  of  Hesse  and  Saxony  took  their  depar- 
ture immediately  after.  .  .  .  The  decree  was 
rather  more  severe  than  the  Protestants  had  an- 
ticipated, inasmuch  as  the  emperor  declared  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  conscientious  duty  to  defend 
the  ancient  faith,  and  that  '  the  Catholic  princes 
had  promised  to  aid  him  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  power.'  .  .  .  The  appointment  of  the  em- 
peror's brother,  Ferdinand,  as  King  of  the 
Romans  (1531),  gave  deep  offence  to  the  Protes- 
tant princes,  who  now  expressed  their  deter- 
mination of  withholding  all  assistance  from  the 
emperor  until  the  '  Recess  '  of  Aug.sburg  should 
have  been  revoked.  Assembling  at  Smalkalil. 
.  .  .  they  entered  into  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  known  as  the  League  of  Smalkald.  on 
March  29,  1531,  to  which  they  severally  bound 
themselves  to  remain  faithful  for  a  period  of  six 
years.'' — J.  Alzog,  ildiiual  of  Unieersal  Church 
Hut.,  sect.  312  (c.  3). 

Also  in:  H.  'SVorsley,  Life  of  Lutlier,  ch.  T 
(c.  2). —P.  A.  Cox,  Life  of  Melnncthim,  ch.  ,S 
(giving  the  text  of  the  "  Augsburg  Confession  "). 
— See,  also,  Germany:  A.  I).  1530-1532. 


A.  D.  1530-1532.  —  Protestant  League  of 
Smalkalde  and  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France. — The  Pacification  of  Nuremberg. 
See  Germany:  A.  I).  Io30-l."):i2. 

A.  D.  1533.— Treaty  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
with  Francis  I.  of  France,  for  the  marriage  of 
Catherine  d'  Medici.  See  Prance:  A.  D.  1532- 
1.547. 

A.  D.  1533-1546.— Mercenary  aspects  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany. — The  Catholic  Holy 
League. — Preparations  for  war.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  U.  1.538-1.546. 

A.  D.  1534.— Election  of  Paul  IIL 

A.  D.  1534-1540. — Beginnings  of  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation.— "  A  well  known  sentence  in 
Macaulay's  Essa_y  on  Ranke's  '  History  of  the 
Popes '  asserts,  correctly  enough,  that  in  a  par- 
ticular epoch  of  history  '  the  Church  of  Rome, 
having  lost  a  large  part  of  Europe,  not  only 
ceased  to  lose,  but  actually  regained  nearly  half 
of  what  she  had  lost.'  Any  fairly  correct  use  of 
the  familiar  phrase  '  the  Counter-Reformatiou  ' 
must  imply  that  this  remarkable  result  was  due 
to  a  movement  pursuing  two  objects,  originally 
distinct,  though  afterwards  largely'  blended, 
viz.,  the  regeneration  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  losses  inflicted  upon  her 
by  the  early  successes  of  Protestantism.  .  .  . 
The  earliest  continuous  endeavour  to  regenerate 
the  Church  of  Rome  witliout  impairing  her  co- 
hesion dates  from  the  Papacy  of  Paul  IIL  [1534- 
1549],  within  which  also  falls  the  outbreak  of 
the  first  .religious  war  of  the  century  [see  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1.546-1552].  Thus  the  two  im- 
pulses which  it  was  the  special  task  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  to  fuse  were  brought  into 
immediate  contact.  The  onset  of  the  combat  is 
marked  by  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  [1540]  as  a  militant  agency  devoted 
alike  to  both  the  purposes  of  the  Counter-Refor- 
mation, and  by  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  [1.54.5]  under  conditions  excluding  from  its 
programme  the  task  of  conciliation." — A.  W. 
Ward,  The  Counter  Ii<formrilio/i,  pp.  vii-riii. — 
"I  intend  to  use  this  term  Counter-Reformation 
to  denote  the  reform  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  was  stimulated  liy  the  German  I^cforma- 
tion,  and  which,  when  tiie  Council  of  Trent  had 
fixed  the  dogmas  and  discipline  of  Latin  Christi- 
anity, enabled  the  Papacy  to  assume  a  militant 
policy  in  Europe,  whereby  it  regained  a  large 
portion  of  the  provinces  that  had  previously 
lapsed  to  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  dis,sent.  .  .  . 
The  centre  of  the  world-wide  movement  which 
is  termed  the  Counter-Reformation  was  naturally 
Rome.  Events  had  brought  the  Holy  See  once 
more  into  a  position  of  prominence.  It  was 
more  powerful  as  an  Italian  State  now,  through 
the  support  of  Spain  and  the  extinction  of 
national  independence,  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  history.  In  Catholic  Christenilom  its 
prestige  was  immensely  augmented  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  At  thesame  eiioch.  the  foreigners 
who  dominated  Italy,  threw  themselves  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  fanaticism  into  this  Revival. 
Spain  furnished  Rome  with  the  militia  of  the 
Jesuits  and  with  the  engines  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  Papacy  was  thus  able  to  secure  successes  iu 
Italy  which  were  elsewhere  only  partially 
achieved.  ...  In  order  to  understanil  the  tran- 
sition of  Italy  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation manner,  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
centrate attention  ou  the  history  of  the  Papacy 
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(luring  tlic  ciu'lit  ici?ns  [1534-1005]  of  Paul  III., 
.Julius  III..  Piiul  IV.,  Pius  IV..  Pius  v.,  Greg 
urv  XIU..  Si.Mus  v.,  and  Clouuiit  VIII.  In  the 
lirjit  of  these  reiiris  we  liarillv  notice  tliat  the 
Henaissance  has  passed  away.  In  the  last  we 
are  aware  of  a  completely  altered  It;'ly." — J-  A. 
Svnionds,  llfiKtisKiinre  in  Itnly:  Tlic  Catholic 
liiifliiin.  ch.  i.  irit/tf'iot-iwte  {i\  1). 

A.  D.  1537-1563. — Popular  weakness  of  the 
Reformation  movement  in  Italy. — Momentary  ; 
inclination  towards  the  Reform  at  Rome. — 
Beginning  of  the  Catholic  Reaction.  —  The 
Council  of  Trent  and  its  consolidating  work. 
—  "The  conlliet  with  the  hierarchy  did  not 
take  the  same  form  in  Italy  as  elsewhere. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  masses  s;iw  no 
cause  for  discontent  under  it.  We  h.ive  proof 
that  the  hierarchy  was  popular  —  that  among 
llie  jieople.  down  to  the  lowest  grades,  the  un- 
diminished splendo\ir  of  the  Papacy  was  looked 
upon  as  a  pleilge  of  the  power  of  Italy.  But 
this  did  not  prevent  reform  movements  from 
taking  place.  The  Humanistic  school  had  its 
home  here;  its  opposition  tendencies  had  not 
spared  the  Church  any  more  than  Scholasticism: 
it  had  everywhere  been  tin;  precursor  and  ally  of 
the  intellectual  revolt,  and  not  the  least  in  Italv. 
There  were  from  the  lirst  eminenl  individuals  at 
Venice,  .Modena,  Ferrara,  Florence,  even  in  the 
States  of  tlie  Church  ihemselves,  who  were  more 
or  less  followers  of  Lutlier.  The  cardinals  Con- 
tarini  and  .Moronc,  Bembo  and  Sadolet,  distin- 
guished preachers  like  Peter  Martyr,  Joliann 
Valde/,,  and  Bernardino  Oechino,  and  from 
among  the  princely  families  an  intellectual  lady, 
Henata  of  Ferrara.  were  inclined  to  the  new  doc- 
trines. But  they  were  leaders  without  follow-ers; 
the  number  of  their  adherents  among  the  masses 
was  surprisingly  small.  The  Koman  Curia, 
under  the  Pontificate  of  Paid  III.,l-")34-49,  vacil- 
lated in  its  policy  for  a  time;  between  1.537-41, 
the  jirevailing  sentiments  were  friendly  and  con- 
ciliatory towards  Heform.  .  .  .  Tliey"  were,  in 
fact,  gravely  entertaining  the  ([uestion  at  Home, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  come  to  terms 
with  Reform,  to  adopt  the  practicable  part  of  its 
proixrainme.  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  schism 
which  was  sjjreading  so  fast  in  the  tUiurch.  .  .  . 
An  honest  desire  then  still  prevailed  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  Conlariin  was  in  favour  of  it 
with  his  whole  soul.  But  it  proceeded  no  fur- 
ther than  the  .attempt;  for  once  the  differences 
seemed  likely  to  be  adjusted,  so  far  as  this  was 
possible;  but  in  1542,  the  revulsion  took  jjlace, 
which  was  never  again  reversed.  Oulv  one 
result  remained.  The  Pope  could  no  lonirer  re- 
fuse to  summon  a  council.  The  Emperrir  had 
been  urging  it  year  after  year;  tlie  Pope  had 
acceded  to  it  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
bad  done;  and.  considering  the  retreat  which 
now  took  place,  this  concession  was  the  least 
that  could  be  demanded.  At  length,  therefore, 
three  years  after  it  was  convened,  "in  .\Iav.  1.542 
the_couucil  assembled  at  Trent  in  December] 
1.545.  It  wa.s  the  Emperor's  great  desire  that  a 
council  should  be  held  in  Cermanv,  that  thus  the 
confidence  of  the  Germans  in  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal in  the  great  controversy  might  be  nained- 
but  the  selection  of  Trent,  wfiicli  nominally  be- 
longed to  Germany,  was  the  utmost  concession 
that  could  be  obtained.  The'  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  with  regard  to  the  coun- 
cil  were  entirely  opposed   to  each  other.     The 


Pope  was  determined  to  stifle  all  opposition  in 
the  bud.  while  the  Emperor  was  very  desirous 
of  h.-iving  a  counterpoise  to  the  Pope's  supremacy 
in  council,  provided  always  that  it  concurred  in 

the    imperial    programme The    assembly 

consisted  of  Spanish  and  Italian  monks  in  over- 
whelming majority,  and  this  was  decisive  as  to 
its  character.  When  consulted  as  to  the  cour.se 
of  business,  the  Emperor  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  those  questions  on  which  agreement  between 
the  parties  was  possible  should  lirst  be  discussed. 
There  were  a  number  of  questions  on  which  they 
were  agreed,  as,  for  example,  Greek  Christianity. 
Even  now  there  are  a  number  of  points  on  which 
Protestants  and  Catholics  are  agreed,  and  tliffer 
from  the  Eastern  Church.  If  these  ([Uestions 
were  consi<lered  first,  the  attendance  of  the  Prot- 
estants would  be  rendered  very  much  easier;  it 
would  open  the  door  as  widely  as  possible,  they 
would  probably  come  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  might  in  time  take  a  part  which  at  least 
might  not  be  distasteful  to  the  Emperor,  and 
might  influence  his  ideas  on  Church  reform. 
The  thought  that  they  were  heretics  was  half 
concealed.  But  Rome  was  determined  to  pursue 
the  opposite  coarse,  and  at  once  to  agitate  those 
questions  on  which  there  was  the  most  essential 
disagreement,  and  to  declare  all  who  would  not 
submit  to  be  incorrigible  heretics.  .  .  .  The  tirst 
subjects  of  discussion  were,  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  the  right  of  interpretation,  the 
doctrine  of  justilication.  These  were  the  ques- 
tions on  which  the  old  and  new  doctrines  were 
irreconcilably  at  variance;  all  other  differences 
were  insiguiticant  in  comparison.  And  these 
questions  were  decided  in  the  old  Roman  Cath- 
olic sense ;  not  precisely  as  they  had  been  officially 
treated  in  1517  —  for  the  stream  of  time  had  pro- 
duced some  little  effect  —  but  in  the  main  the  old 
statutes  were  adhered  to,  and  everything  rejected 
which  departed  from  them.  This  conduct  was 
decisive.  .  .  .  Kevertheless  some  reforms  were 
carried  out.  Between  the  time  of  meeting  and 
adjournment.  December,  1.545,  to  the  spring  of 
1547,  the  following  were  the  main  points  decided 
on:  —  1.  The  bishops  were  to  provide  better 
teachers  and  better  schools.  2.  The  bishops 
should  themselves  expound  the  word  of  God. 
3.  Penalties  were  to  be  enforced  for  the  neglect 
of  their  duties,  and  various  rules  were  laid  down 
as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
a  bishop.  Dispensations,  licenses,  and  privileges 
were  abolished.  The  Church  was  therefore  to 
be  subjected  to  a  reform  which  abolished  sundry 
abuses,  without  conceding  any  change  in  her 
teaching.  The  course  tlie  council  was  taking 
excited  the  Emperor's  extreme  displeasure.  .  .  . 
He  organized  a  sort  of  opposition  to  Rome:  his 
commissaries  kept  up  a  good  understanding  w  ith 
the  Protestants,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  meant 
to  make  use  of  them  for  an  attack  on  the  Pope. 
This  made  Rome  eager  to  withdraw  theassembly 
from  the  intluence  of  German  bishops  and  im- 
perial agents  as  soon  as  possilile.  A  fever  which 
had  broken  out  at  Trent,  but  had  soon  disap- 
peared, was  niaile  a  pretext  for  transferring  the 
council  to  Bologna,  in  the  spring  of  1547.  "  The 
imperial  commissioners  protestetl  that  the  decrees 
of  such  a  hole-and-corner  council  would  be  null 
and  void.  The  contest  remained  undecided  for 
years.  Paul  III.  died  in  the  midst  of  it.  in  No- 
vember, 1549,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Cardinal  del 
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Monte,  one  of  the  papal  legates  at  the  council,  as 
Pope  Julius  III.  Tlie  Emperor  at  length  came 
to  an  understanding  with  him,  and  in  !Ma}',  1551, 
the  council  was  again  opened  at  Trent.  .  .  . 
The  assembly  remained  Catholic;  the  Protestant 
elements,  ■nhieli  were  represented  at  first,  all 
disappeared  after  the  turn  of  affairs  in  1553  [see 
Germ-^xt:  a.  D.  1546-1552;  and  1552-1561]. 
After  that  there  was  no  further  thought  of 
an  understanding  witli  the  heretics.  The  results 
for  reform  were  very  small  indeed.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  dragging  wearily  on  when  a  fresh 
adjournment  was  announced  in  1553.  Pope 
Julius  III.  died  in  March,  1555.  His  successor, 
the  noble  Cardinal  Cervin,  elected  as  Marcellus 
II.,  died  after  only  twenty-two  days,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Cardinal  Caraffa  as  Paul  lY. , 
1555-9.  .  .  .  He  was  the  Pope  of  the  restoration. 
The  warm  Xeapnlitan  blond  flowed  in  his  veins, 
and  he  was  a  fiery,  energetic  character.  lie  was 
not  in  favour  of  any  concessions  or  abatement, 
but  for  a  complete  breach  with  the  new  doctrines, 
and  a  thorough  exclusivcness  for  the  ancient 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
time.  As  early  as  in  1542,  he  had  advised  that 
no  further  concessions  should  be  made,  but  that 
the  Inquisition,  of  which  indeed  he  was  the 
creator,  should  be  restored.  It  was  he  who  de- 
cidedly initiated  the  great  Catholic  reaction.  He 
established  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  Italy,  in- 
stituted the  first  Inde.\,  and  gave  the  Jesuits  his 
powerful  support  in  the  interests  of  the  restora- 
tion. This  turn  of  affairs  was  the  answer  to  the 
German  religious  Peace.  Since  the  Protestants 
no  longer  concerned  them.selves  about  Rome, 
Rome  was  about  to  set  her  house  in  order  with- 
out them,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  council 
stood  still."  But  in  answer  to  demands  from 
several  Catholic  princes,  "the  council  was  con- 
vened afresh  by  the  next  Pope,  Pius  lY.  {1559- 
65),  in  Isovembcr,  1560,  and  so  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  opened  for  the  third  time  in  January, 
1562.  Then  began  the  important  period  of  the 
council,  during  which  the  legislation  to  which  it 
has  given  a  name  was  enacted.  .  .  .  The  Curia 
reigned  supreme,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Emperor  and  of  France,  decided 
that  the  council  should  be  considered  a  continua- 
tion of  the  previous  ones,  which  meant — '  All  tlie 
decrees  aimed  against  the  Protestants  are  in  full 
force;  we  have  no  further  idea  of  coming  to 
terms  with  them.'  The  ne.xt  proceeding  was  to 
interdict  books  and  arrange  an  Index  [see  below  : 
A.  D.  1559-1595].  .  .  .  The  restoration  of  the 
indisputable  authority  of  the  Pope  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  all  the  decrees.  .  .  .  The  great 
achievement  of  the  council  for  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  this:  it  formed  into  a  code 
of  laws,  on  one  consistent  principle,  that  which 
in  ancient  times  had  been  variable  and  uncertain, 
and  which  had  been  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the 
last  great  revolution.  Controverted  questions 
were  replaced  by  dogmas,  doubtful  traditions  by 
definite  doctrines;  a  uniformity  was  established 
in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  which  had 
never  existed  before,  and  an  impregnable  bul- 
wark was  thus  erected  against  the  sectarian  spirit 
and  the  tendency  to  innovation.  Still  when  this 
unity  was  established  upon  a  solid  basis,  the 
universal  Church  of  former  times  was  torn 
asunder."  The  Council  of  Trent  was  closed  De- 
cember 4,  1563,  18  years  after  its  opening.— L. 
Hausser,  PeiiMl  of  the  Refort nation,  ch.  19  and  16. 


Also  rs :  J.  A.  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy: 
Tlie  Catholic  Reaction,  ch.  2-3  (;;.  1). — L.  von 
Ranke,  Ilixt.  of  the  Popes,  bk.  3-3  (v.  1).— L.  F. 
Bungener,  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent. — T.  R. 
Evans,  Tlie  Council  of  Trent. — A.  de  Reumont, 
Tlie  Carafim  of  Maddaloni,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1540. — The  founding  of  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits.     See  jEsnxs:  A.  D.  1540-1556. 

A.  D.  1545-1550. — Separation  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  from  the  States  of  the  Church  to 
form  a  duchy  for  the  Pope's  family. — The 
Farnese.     See  P,\um.\:  A.  I).  1545-1592. 

A.  D.  1550.— Election  of  Julius  III. 

A.  D.  i555(April).— Election  of  Marcellus  11. 

A.  D.  1555  (May). — Election  of  Paul  IV. 

A.  D.  1555-1603. — The  aggressive  age  of  the 
reinvigorated  Church. — Attachment  and  sub- 
serviency to  Spain. — Giovanni  Piero  Caraffa, 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Theatines,  was  raised 
to  the  papal  chair  in  1555,  assuming  the  title  of 
Paul  lY.  He  "entered  on  his  station  with  the 
haughty  notions  of  its  prerogatives  which  were 
natural  to  his  austere  and  impetuous  spirit. 
Hence  his  efforts  in  concert  with  France,  unsuc- 
cessful as  they  proved,  to  overthrow  the  Spanish 
greatness,  that  he  might  extricate  the  popedom 
from  the  galling  state  of  dependence  to  which 
the  absolute  ascendancy  of  that  power  in  Italy 
had  reduced  it.  Paul  lY.  is  remarkable  as  the 
last  pontiff  who  embarked  in  a  contest  which  had 
now  become  hopeless,  and  as  the  first  who,  giv- 
ing a  new  direction  to  the  polic}'  of  the  holy  see, 
employed  all  the  influence,  the  arts,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Roman  church  against  the  protes- 
tant  cause.  He  had,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III,  [1534-1549],  already  made  himself 
conspicuous  for  his  persecuting  zeal.  He  had 
been  the  principal  agent  in  the  establishment  of 
the  inquisition  at  Rome,  and  had  himself  filled 
the  office  of  grand  inquisitor.  He  seated  himself 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  with  the  detestable  spirit 
of  that  vocation;  and  the  character  of  his  pontifi- 
cate respcmdcd  to  the  violence  of  his  temper. 
His  mantle  descended  upon  a  long  series  of  his 
successors.  PiusIY. ,  who  replaced  him  on  his 
death  in  1559;  Pius  Y.,  who  received  the  tiara  in 
the  following  year;  Gregory  XIII.,  who  was 
elected  in  1572,  and  died  in  1585;  Sixtus  Y.,  who 
next  reigned  until  1590;  Urban  YII.,  Gregory 
XIY.,  and  Innocent  IX.,  who  each  filled  the 
papal  chair  only  a  few  months;  and  Clement 
YIII.,  whose  pontificate  commenced  in  1592  and 
extended  beyond  the  close  of  the  century  [1603]; 
all  pursued  the  same  political  and  religious 
system.  Resigning  the  hope,  and  perhaps  the 
desire,  of  re-establishing  the  independence  of 
their  see,  they  maintained  an  intimate  and  obsequi- 
ous alliance  with  the  royal  bigot  of  Spain;  they 
seconded  his  furious  persecution  of  the  protestant 
faith;  they  fed  the  civil  wars  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, of  France,  and  of  Germany." — G.  Procter, 
Hist,  of  Italy,  ch.  9.  — "The  Papacy  and  Catholi- 
cism had  long  maintained  themselves  against 
these  advances  of  their  eneni\'  [the  Protestant 
Reformation],  in  an  attitude  of  defence  it  is  true, 
but  passive  only;  upon  the  whole  Xhey  were 
compelled  to  endure  them.  Affairs  now  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  ...  It  may  be  affirmed  gen- 
erally that  a  vital  and  active  force  was  again 
manifested,  that  the  church  had  regenerated  her 
creed  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  had  estab- 
lished reforms  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
the  times.     The  religious  tendencies  which  had 
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apppiirctl  in  Routhern  Europe  were  not  sufTcn'il  to 
liiTonic  lioslilf  I<.  lirrsilf,  slio  iidoptcil  lluin,  and 
(.'iiinc.l  llif  nmsKiv  of  their  niovi'Mient-s ;  tliiis  she 
renewed  lier  powers,  and  infuseil  fresh  vigour  into 
lier  system.  .  .  .  Tlie  inlliienee  of  the  restored 
Cutliolie  system  was  lirst  established  in  llie  two 
K(Milhern  "peninsidas,  but  this  was  not  accom- 
plished w  ithimt  extreme  severities.  Tlie  Spanish 
iin|iiisiti»n  receiveil  the  aid  of  tliat  Lately  iivived 
in  Home;  every  movement  of  I'roteslantism  was 
violently  snppfe.vsed.  Hut  at  the  same  time  those 
tendencies  of  the  inward  life  which  renovated 
Catholicism  claimed  and  enchained  as  her  own, 
were  peculiarly  powerful  in  those  countries. 
The  sovereifrns  also  attached  themselves  to  the 
interests  of  the  church.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  Philip  II.,  tlie  most  power- 
ful of  all,  adhered  so  decidedly  to  the  jiopedc'in ; 
w  ith  the  jM-ide  of  a  Spaniard,  by  w  horn  unim- 
peachable Catholicism  was  resrarded  as  a  sign  of 
a  purer  blood  and  more  noble  descent,  he  rejected 
every  adverse  opinion :  the  character  of  his  policy 
was  however  not  wholly  governed  by  mere  per- 
sonal feeling.  From  remote  times,  and  more 
especially  .iince  thi'  regulations  established  by 
Isabella. "the  kingly  dignity  of  Spain  had  assumed 
an  ecclesiastical  chanicter;  in  every  province  the 
royal  authority  was  strengthened  by  the  addition 
ofspiritual  power;  deprived  of  the  Inquisition, 
it  would  not  have  sulHced  to  govern  the  king- 
dom. Even  in  his  American  i>ossessions,  tlie 
king  appeared  above  all  in  the  light  of  a  dissem- 
inator of  the  Christian  and  Catholic  faith.  This 
was  the  bonii  liy  w  hich  all  his  territories  were 
united  in  obedience  to  his  nde;  he  could  not 
have  abandoned  it,  without  incurring  real  dan- 
ger. The  exten.sion  of  Huguenot  opinions  in  the 
south  of  Fnmce  caused  the  utmost  alarm  in 
Spaiii;  the  In(|uisition  believed  itself  bound  to 
redoubled  vigilance.  .  .  .  The  power  po.ssessed 
by  Philip  in  the  Netherlands  .secured  to  the 
southern  system  an  immediate  inttuence  over  the 
whole  of  Euro])e;  but  besides  this,  all  was  far 
frr)ni  being  lost  in  other  countries.  The  emperor, 
the  kings  of  France  and  Poland,  with  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  still  adhered  to  the  Catholic  church. 
On  all  sides  there  were  spiritual  princes  wlio.se 
expiring  zeal  might  be  reanimated  ;  there  were 
also  nuiny  places  where  Protestant  opinions  liad 
not  yet  made  their  way  among  thi'  mass  of  the 
people.  The  majority  of  the  peasantry  through- 
out France,  Poland,  ami  even  Hungary,  still  re- 
mained Catholic.  Paris,  which  even  in  tho.se 
days  exerci.sed  a  powerful  inlluence  over  the 
other  French  towns,  had  not  yet  been  affected  by 
the  new  doctrines.  In  England  a  great  part  (if 
the  nobility  and  commons  were  still  Catholic: 
and  in  Ireland  the  whole  of  the  ancient  native 
population  remained  in  the  old  faith.  Protes- 
tantism had  gained  no  a<lmis.sion  into  the  Tyro- 
lese  or  Swiss  Alps,  nor  had  it  made  any  great 
progress  among  the  jieasantry  of  liavaria.  Ca- 
nisius  compared  the  Tyroleseand  Bavarians  with 
the  two  tribes  of  Israel,  'who  alone  remained 
faithful  to  the  Lord.'  The  internal  causes  on 
which  this  pertinacity,  this  immovable  attach- 
ment to  tradition,  among  nations  so  dissimilar, 
was  founded,  might  well  repay  a  more  minute 
examination.  A  similar  constancy  was  exhibited 
in  the  Walloon  provinces  of  tlie  Netherlands. 
And  now  the  papacy  resumed  a  position  in  which 
it  could  once  more  gain  the  mastery  of  all  these 
inclinations,  and  bind  them  indissolubly  to  itself. 


Although  it  had  experienced  great  changes,  it 
still  posses.se(l  the  inestimable  advantage  of  hav 
ing  all  the  externals  of  the  past  and  tin'  habit  of 
obedience  on  its  side.  In  the  council  so  prosper 
ously  conclude<l.  the  popes  had  even  gained  an 
accession  of  that  authority  which  it  had  been  the 
purpose  of  the  teiiiporal  powers  to  restrict ;  and 
had  strengthened  their  inlluence  over  the  national 
churches;  tliey  had  moreover  abandoned  that 
temporal  policy  by  which  they  had  formerly  in- 
volved Italy  and  all  Eurojie  in  confusion.  They 
attached  theiiKselvcs  to  Spain  with  iierfect  conli- 
dence  and  without  any  reseryati<ins,  fully  return- 
ing till!  devotion  evinced  by  that  kingdom  to  the 
Koman  church.  The  Italian  iirincipalily,  the 
enlarged  dominions  of  the  pontilV,  contributed 
eniiiK'ntly  to  the  success  of  his  ecclesiastical  en- 
terprises; while  the  interests  of  the  universal 
Catholic  church  were  for  some  time  essentially 
promoted  liy  the  overplus  of  its  revenues.  Thus 
strengthened  internally,  thus  supported  by  pow- 
erful adherents,  and  by  the  idea  of  which  they 
were  the  representatives,  the  popes  exchanged 
the  defensive  position,  with  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  forced  to  content  themselves,  for 
that  of  assailants." — L.  von  lismke,  JJiet.  of  the 
I'opix.  hk.   "),  .v,y7.  2  ()\  1). 

A.  D.  1559.  —  Election  of  Pius  IV. 

A.  D.  1559-1595- — The  institution  of  the 
Index. — "'I'lie  lirst  '  Index  '  of  prohibited  books 
published  by  Papal  authority,  and  therefore,  un- 
like the  '  catalogi '  previously  issued  by  royal, 
princely,  or  ecclesiastical  authorities,  valid  for 
the  whole  Church,  was  that  authorised  by  a 
bull  of  P:iul  IV.  in  l.j.59.  In  15(54  followed 
the  Index  published  by  Pius  IV.,  as  drawn  up 
in  harmony  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which,  after  all.  a])pears  to  be  a  merely 
superficial  revision  of  its  predecessor.  Other 
Inilices  followed,  for  which  various  authorities 
were  responsible,  the  most  important  among 
them  being  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  sanctioned 
by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1595,  which  proved 
S()  disastrous  to  the  great  printing  trade  of  Ven- 
ice."— A.  W.  Ward,  Tlie  Cuiiitter-JitJ'ormatioii, 
ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1566.— Election  of  Pius  V. 

A.  D.  1570-1571. — Holy  League  with  Venice 
and  Spain  against  the  Turks. — Great  battle 
and  victory  of  Lepanto.  See  Turks:  A.  I). 
i.")r.ij-i.-)Tl. 

A.  D.  1572  (May). —  Election  of  Gregory 
XIII. 

A.  D.  1572. — Reception  of  the  news  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  See 
Fuance:   a.  1).  1572  (.VrcrsT — (  K  ToiiKit). 

A.  D.  1585.— Election  of  Sixtus  V. 

A.  D.  1585.— The  Bull  against  Henry  of 
Navarre,  called  "  Brutum  Fulraen."  See 
Fii.v.NCE:  A.  I).  1.5S4-15S9. 

A.  D.  1590  (September). — Election  of  Urban 
VII. 

A.  D.  1590  (December). — Election  of  Greg- 
ory XIV. 

A.  D.  1591. — Election  of  Innocent  IX. 

A.  D.  1591.— Election  of  Clement  VIII. 

A.  D.  1597. — Annexation  of  Ferrara  to  the 
States  of  the  Church. — "The  lo.ss  which  the 
papal  states  sustained  by  the  alienation  of  Parma 
and  Placeiitia  was  repaired,  before  thi^  end  of 
the  Kith  century,  by  tlie  acquisition  of  a  duchy 
little  inferior  in  extent  to  tliose  territories;  — 
that  of  Ferrara."     With  the  death,  in  1597,  of 
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Alfonso  II.,  the  persecutor  of  Tasso.  "terminated 
the  legitimate  Italian  braucli  of  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  line  of  Este.  But  there  remained  an 
illegitimate  representative  of  his  house,  whom 
he  designed  for  his  successor;  don  Cesare  da 
Este,  the  grandson  of  Alfonso  I.  by  a  natural 
son  of  that  duke.  The  inheritance  of  Ferrara 
and  Modena  had  passed  in  the  preceding  century 
to  bastards,  without  opposition  from  the  popes, 
the  feuiial  superiors  of  the  former  duchy.  But 
the  imbecile  character  of  don  Cesare  now  en- 
couraged the  reigning  pontiff,  Clement  YIII.,  to 
declare  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  fiefs  of  the 
house  of  Este  reverted,  of  right,  to  the  holy  see 
on  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate  line.  The 
papal  troops,  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  II.,  in- 
vaded the  Ferrarese  state;  and  Cesare  suffered 
himself  to  be  terrified  by  their  approach  into  an 
ignominious  and  formal  surrender  of  that  duchy 
to  the  hoh'  see.  By  the  indifference  of  the  Em- 
peror Kodolph  II.,  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  investiture  of  the  remaining  possessions  of 
his  ancestors:  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Reg- 
gio,  over  which,  as  imperial  and  not  papal  fiefs, 
the  pope  could  not  decently  as.sert  any  right. 
In  pas.sing  beneath  the  papal  yoke,  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  which,  under  the  government  of  the 
house  of  Este,  had  been  one  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  Italy,  soon  became  a  desert  and 
marshy  waste.  The  capital  it.self  lost  its  indus- 
trious population  and  commercial  riches;  its 
architectural  magnificence  crumbled  into  ruins, 
and  its  modern  aspect  retains  no  trace  of  that 
splendid  court  in  which  literature  and  art  repaid 
the  fostering  protection  of  its  sovereigns,  b)' 
reflecting  lustre  on  their  heads." — G.  Procter, 
Hist,  oflt'dy.  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1605  (April).— Election  of  Leo  XI. 

A.  D.  1605  (May).— Election  of  Paul  V. 

A.  D.  1605-1700. — The  conflict  with  Venice. 
— Opposition  of  Urban  VIII.  to  the  Emperor. 
— Annexation  of  Urbino  to  the  States  of  the 
Church. — Half  a  century  of  unimportant  his- 
tory.— "  Paul  V.  (1605-1621)  was  imbued  with 
mediaeval  ideas  as  to  the  papal  authority  and  the 
validity  of  the  canon-law.  These  speedily 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  secular 
power,  especially  in  Yenice,  which  had  always 
maintained  an  attitude  of  independence  towards 
the  papacy.  Ecclesiastical  disputes  [growing 
out  of  a  Yenetiau  decree  forbidding  alienations  of 
secular  property  in  favor  of  the  churches]  were 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  ac(|uisition  of 
Ferrara  had  extended  the  papal  states  to  the 
frontiers  of  Yenice,  and  that  frequent  differences 
arose  as  to  the  boundary  line  between  them. 
The  defence  of  the  re]niblic  and  of  the  secular 
authority  in  church  affairs  was  undertaken  with 
great  zeal  and  ability  by  Era  Paoli  .Sarpi.  the 
famous  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Paul 
Y.  did  not  hesitate  to  excommunicate  the  Yene- 
tians  [1606],  but  the  government  compelled  the 
clergy  to  disregard  the  pope's  edict.  The  Jesuits, 
Theatines,  and  Capuchins  were  the  only  orders 
that  adhered  to  the  papacy,  and  they  had  to  leave 
the  city.  If  Spain  had  not  been  under  the  rule 
of  the  pacific  Lerma,  it  would  probably  have 
seized  the  opportututy  to  punish  Yenice  for  its 
French  alliance.  But  France  and  Spain  were 
both  averse  to  war,  and  Paul  Y.  had  to  learn 
that  the  papacy  was  powerless  without  secidar 
support.  By  the  mediation  of  the  two  great 
powers,  a  compromise   was   arranged   in   1607. 


The  Jesuits,  however,  remained  excluded  from 
Yenetian  territory  for  another  half-century. 
This  was  the  first  serious  reverse  encountereil  by 
the  Catholic  reaction  [see  Yenice:  A.  I).  160(3^ 
1607].  .  .  .  The  attention  of  the  Catholic  world 
was  now  absorbed  in  the  Austrian  schemes  for  the 
repression  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  which 
received  the  uidiesitating  support  both  of  Paul 
and  of  his  successor,  Gregory  XY.  [1621-1633]. 
The  latter  was  a  great  patron  of  the  Jesuits. 
Under  him  the  Propaganda  was  first  set  on  foot. 
.  .  .  The  pontificate  of  Urban  YIII.  (162:3-16-14) 
was  a  period  of  great  importance.  He  regarded 
himself  rather  as  a  temporal  prince  than  as  head 
of  the  Church.  He  fortified  Rome  and  filled  his 
states  with  troops.  The  example  of  Julius  II. 
seemed  to  find  an  imitator.  Urban  was  imbued 
with  the  old  Italian  jealousy  of  the  imperial 
power,  and  allied  himself  closely  with  France. 
...  At  the  moment  when  Ferdinand  II.  had 
gained  his  greatest  success  in  Germany  he  was 
confronted  with  the  hostilitj-  of  the  pope.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  landed  in  Germany,  and  by  a 
strange  coincidence  Protestantism  found  sup- 
port in  the  temporal  interests  of  the  papacy. 
The  Catholics  were  astounded  and  dismayeil  by 
Urbau's  attitude.  .  .  .  Urban  YIII.  succeeded  in 
making  an  important  addition  to  the  papal 
states  by  the  annexation  of  Urbino,  in  1631.  on 
the  death  of  Francesco  Maria,  the  last  duke  of 
the  Delia  Rovere  family.  But  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  states  he  met  with  great  difficulties. 
.  .  .  Urban  YIII.'s  relatives,  the  Barberini, 
quarreled  with  the  Farnesi,  who  had  held  Parma 
and  Piacenza  since  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III. 
The  pope  was  induced  to  claim  the  district  of 
Castro,  and  this  claim  aroused  a  civil  war  (1641- 
1644)  in  which  the  papacy  was  completely 
worsted.  Urban  was  forced'  to  conclude  a  hu- 
miliating treaty  and  directly  afterwards  died. 
His  successors  [Innocent  X.,  1644-1 600;  Alexan- 
der VII.,  16.5.5-1667:  Clement  IX.,  1667-1669; 
Clement  X.,  1670-1676;  Innocent  XL,  1670- 
1689;  Alexaniler  YIII.,  1689-1691;  Innocent 
XII.,  1691-1700]  are  of  very  slight  importance 
to  the  history  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  only  impor- 
tant questions  in  which  the  papacy  was  involved 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  were  the  schism 
of  the  Jansenists  and  the  relations  with  Louis 
XIY. " — R.  Lodge,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
ch.  12. 

Also  !>•  ^  J.  E.  Darras,  General  Hist,  of  the 
CdthoUc  Church,  period  7.  ch.  7/  period  8,  ch. 
1-3  (/•.  4).— T.  A.  Trollope,  Paul  the  Pope  and 
Paul  llie  Friar. — A.  Robertson,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. 

A.  D.  1621. — Election  of  Gregory  XV. 

A.  D.  1622. — Founding  of  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda. —  Cardinal  Alexaniler  Ludovisio, 
elected  pope  on  the  9th  of  February,  1621.  tak- 
ing the  name  of  Gregory  XY.,  "had  always 
shown  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  in- 
fidels and  heretics ;  this  zeal  inspired  the  design 
of  founding  the  College  of  the  Propaganda 
(1622).  The  origin  of  the  Propaganda  is  prop- 
erly to  be  traced  to  an  edict  of  Gregory  XIII.,  in 
virtue  of  which  a  certain  number  of  cardinals 
were  charged  with  the  direction  of  mis.sions  to 
the  East,  and  catechisms  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  less-known  languages.  But  the 
institution  was  neither  firmly  established  nor 
provided  with  the  requisite  funds.  Gregory 
XY.  gave  it  a  constitution,  contributed  the 
necessary  funds  from  his  private  purse,  anil  as  it 
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iiu-t  a  want  tlic  existence  of  which  was  real  y 
felt  aii.l  iukiu>wle.lu'e<i.  its  success  was  daily 
mere  ami  morr-  brilliant.  Who  <loes  not  know 
what  the  Propaganda  has  done  for  philoloirical 
learnini;  t  But  it  chietiy  labored,  with  admirable 
gnMideurof  couecplion  and  energy,  to  fulfil  its 
great  iiiis.sion  —  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
faith  — with  the  most  splendid  results.  Lrban 
VIII..  the  iiniiiediale  sucee^s.lr  of  Gregory  Xv  ., 
completed  the  work  bv  the  addition  of  the  •Col- 
legium de  Propaganda  Fide.'  where  youth  are 
trained  iu  the  study  of  all  the  foreign  languages, 
to  Ix-ar  the  name  of  Christ  to  every  nation  on  the 
jrliilH-." — I.  E.  Darras,  Otnerul  Iliil.  of  the  Cath- 
oUc  Cliuirh.  jitrii'd  7,  cli.  7.  mcl.  10  (r.  4). 
A.  D.  1623.— Election  of  Urban  VIII. 
A  D.  1623-1626.— The  Valtelline  War.  See 
Kkvn.  i::   a.   I)    lll-'4-Ul-.'t;. 

A.  D.  1644-1667.  — Pontificates  of  Innocent 
X.  and  Alexander  VII.— Growth  of  Nepotism. 
—  .Si.viiis  V.  had  "invented  a  system  of  nepotism 
which  was  so  actively  followed  up  by  his  sue 
ce.ssors,  mat  even  a  short  reign  provided  the 
means  of  accumulating  a  brilliant  fortune.  That 
poiililT  niisid  one  nephew  to  the  rank  of  car- 
<linal.  with  a  share  of  the  public  business  and  an 
ecclesiastical  inconie  of  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  Another  he  created  a  hiarquess,  with 
large  estates  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  The 
house  of  Kerretti  thus  founded,  long  maintained 
a  high  position,  and  was  frequently  represented 
in  tile  Ccillege  of  Cardinals.  The  AUlobrandini. 
founded  in  like  manner  by  Clement  VIII..  the 
Horghisi  by  Paul  V.,  the  Liidovisi  by  Gregory 
XV..  and  the  Barberini  by  Urban  VIII.,  now  vied 
in  niiik  and  opulence  with  the  ancient  Koman 
houses  of  Colouna  and  Orsini,  who  boasted  that 
for  centuries  no  peace  had  been  concluded  in 
Christendom  in  which  thev  were  not  expressly 
ineludeil.  t>n  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  (29th 
.Inly  1(544)  the  Barberini  commanded  the  votes 
of  eight-andforty  cardinals,  the  most  powerful 
faction  ever  seen  in  the  conclave.  Still,  the 
other  pajial  families  were  able  to  resist  their  dic- 
tation, and  the  struggle  terminated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Pamtili,  who  took  the  name 
(if  Innocent  X.  During  the  interval  of  three 
months,  the  city  was  abandoned  to  complete 
lawlessness;  assassinations  in  the  streets  were 
frecpient :  no  private  house  was  safe  without  a 
military  guard,  and  a  whole  army  of  soldiers 
found  (Hcupalion  in  protecting  the  property  of 
their  employers.  This  was  then  the  usual  state 
of  things  during  an  interregnum.  Innocent  X., 
though  seventy-two  years  of  age  at  his  election, 
was  full  of  energy.  lie  restrained  the  disorders 
in  the  city.  .  .  .  Innocent  brought  the  Barberini 
to  strict  account  for  malpractices  under  his  pre- 
decessor, and  wrested  from  them  large  portions 
of  their  ill-gotten  gain.  So  far,  however,  from 
reforming  the  system  out  of  which  these  abuses 
sprung,  his  nepotism  exhibited  itself  in  a  form 
which  scandalised  even  the  Roman  courtiers. 
The  pope  brought  his  sister-in-law,  Donna  Olim- 
jiia  .Maidalchina,  from  Viterbo  to  Rome,  and 
established  her  in  a  palace,  where  she  received 
the  tirsl  visits  of  foreign  ambassjidors  on  their 
arrival,  gave  magniticent  entertainments,  and 
dispensed  for  her  own  benefit  the  public  offices 
of  the  government.  .  .  .  Her  daughters  were 
inarried  into  the  noblest  families.  Her  son,  hav- 
ing first  been  appointed  the  cardinal-nephew, 
soon  after  renounced  his  orders,  inarried,  and  be- 


came the  secular  iieplicw.  The  struggle  for 
power  between  his  mother  and  his  wife  <livi(le<l 
Home  into  new  factions,  and  the  feud  was  en- 
larged by  the  ambition  of  a  more  distant  kins- 
man, whom  Innocent  appointed  to  the  vacant 
post  of  cardinal  nephew.  The  pontitT  sank 
under  a  deep  cloud  from  the  disorders  in  his 
family  and  the  palace,  and  when  he  died  (."ith 
January,  lO.'!."))  the  corpse  laid  three  days  un- 
cared  for,  till  an  old  canon,  who  had  been  long 
dismissed  from  his  household,  expended  half  a- 
crown  on  its  interment.  .  .  .  Fabio  Chigi,  who 
came  next  as  Alexander  VIII.  [VII.]  brought  to 
the  tottering  chair  a  spotless  reputation,  and 
abilities  long  proved  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
His  first  actWas  to  banish  the  scandalous  widow  ; 
her  .son  was  allowed  to  retain  her  palace  and 
fortune.  Beginning  with  the  loudest  protesta- 
tions against  nepotism,  now  the  best  eslablished 
institution  at  Rome,  in  the  phrase  of  the  lime, 
the  pope  soon  'became  a  man.'  The  courtiers 
remonstrated  on  his  leaving  his  family  to  live  a 
plain  citizen's  life  at  Siena;  it  might  involve  the 
Holy  See  in  a  misunderstanding  with  Tuscany. 

.  .  The  question  was  gravely  jiroposed  in  con- 
sistory, and  the  flood-gates  being  there  authori- 
tativ»"ly  unclosed,  the  waters  of  preferment 
fiowcd"  abundantly  on  all  who  had  the  merit  to 
be  allied  with  Fabio  Chigi.  After  discharging 
this  arduous  duty,  the  pope  relieved  himself  of 
further  attention  to  business,  and  spent  his  days 
in  literary  leisure.  His  nephews,  however,  had 
less  power  tli.in  formerly,  from  the  growth  of 
the  constitutional  principle.  The  cardinals,  in 
their  different  congregations,  with  the  official 
secretaries,  aspired  to  the  functions  of  responsi- 
ble advisers." — G.  Trevor,  Home,  front  tlie  Fall 
(if  the  IlV.v/(77i  Empire,  pp.  416-418. 

A.  D.  1646.— The  Hostility  of  Mazarin  and 
France.     See  Italy:   A.  D.  l(i4n-ll).-)4. 

A.  D.  1653. — The  first  condemnation  of  Jan- 
senism.    See  Port  Roy.\l  .\nd  tiik  J.\nsenists: 

A.  1).  inii-j-ujijO. 

A.  D.  1667.— Election  of  Clement  IX. 

A.  D.  1670.— Election  of  Clement  X. 

A.  D.  1676.— Election  of  Innocent  XI. 

A.  D.  1682-1693. — Successful  contest  with 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Galilean  Church. —"It 
has  always  been  the  maxim  of  the  French  court, 
that  the  papal  jiower  is  to  be  restricted  by  means 
of  the  French  clergy,  and  that  the  clergy,  (m 
the  other  hand,  are  to  be  kept  in  due  limits  by 
means  of  the  ])apal  power.  But  never  did  a 
]>rince  hold  his  clergy  in  more  absolute  command 
than  Louis  XIV.  .  ".  .  The  prince  of  Conde  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  if  it  pleased  the 
king  to  go  over  to  the  Protestant  church,  the 
clergy  would  be  the  first  to  follow-  him.  And 
certainly  the  clergy  of  France  did  support  their 
king  without  scruple  against  the  pope.  The  dec- 
larations they  published  were  from  year  to 
year  increasingly  decisive  iu  favour  of  the 
royal  authority.  At  length  there  as.sembled  the 
convocation  of  1682.  'It  was  summoned  and 
dissolved,'  remarks  a  Venetian  ambassador,  'at 
the  convenience  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  was 
guided  by  their  suggestions."  The  four  articles 
drawn  up  by  this  assembly  have  from  that  time 
been  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Galilean 
immunities.  The  first  three  repeat  assertions  of 
principles  laid  down  in  earlier  times;  as,  for  e.\- 
ainple,  the  independence  of  the  secular  power,  as 
regarded  the  spiritual  authority ;  the  superiority 
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of  councils  over  the  pope;  and  the  inviolable 
character  of  the  Galilean  usages.  But  the  fourth 
is  more  ])artieularly  remarkable,  since  it  imposes 
new  limits  even  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
pontiff.  ■  Even  in  questions  of  faith,  the  decision 
of  the  pope  is  not  incapable  of  amendment,  so 
long  as  it  is  without  the  assent  of  the  church.' 
We  see  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  kingdom 
received  support  from  the  spiritual  authority, 
which  was  in  its  turn  upheld  by  the  secular 
arm.  The  king  is  declared  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  pope's  temporal  authority ;  the 
clergv  are  exempted  from  submission  to  the  un- 
limited exercise  of  his  spiritual  power.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  contemporaries,  that  although 
France  might  remain  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  church,  it  yet  stood  on  the  threshold, 
in  readiness  for  stepping  beyond  it.  The  king 
exalted  the  propositions  above  named  into  a  kind 
of  'Articles  of  Faith,' a  symbolical  book.  All 
schools  were  to  be  regulated  in  conformity  with 
these  precepts;  and  no  man  could  attain  to  a 
degree,  either  in  the  juridical  or  theological 
faculties,  who  did  not  swear  to  maintain  them. 
But  the  pope  also  was  still  possessed  of  a  weapon. 
The  authors  of  this  declaration  —  the  members 
of  this  assembly  —  were  promoted  and  preferred 
by  the  king  before  all  other  candidates  for  epis- 
copal offices ;  but  Innocent  refused  to  grant  them 
spiritual  institution.  They  might  enjoy  the  reve- 
nues of  those  sees,  but  ordination  they  did  not 
receive:  nor  could  they  venture  to  exercise  one 
spiritual  act  of  the  episcopate.  These  complica- 
tions were  still  further  perplexed  by  the  fact 
that  Louis  XIV.  at  that  moment  resolved  on  that 
relentless  extirpation  of  the  Huguenots,  but  too 
well  known,  and  to  which  he  proceeded  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  own  perfect  ortho- 
doxy. He  believed  himself  to  be  rendering  a 
great  service  to  the  church.  It  has  indeed  been 
also  alfirnied  that  Innocent  XI.  was  aware  of  his 
purpose  and  had  approved  it,  but  this  was  not 
the  fact.  The  Roman  court  would  not  now  hear 
of  conversions  effected  by  armed  apostles.  '  It 
was  not  of  such  methods  that  Christ  availed  him- 
self:  men  must  be  led  to  the  temple,  not  dragged 
into  it.'  Xew  dissensions  continually  arose.  In 
the  year  1687,  the  French  ambassador  entered 
Rome  with  so  imposing  a  retinue,  certain  squad- 
rons of  cavalry  forming  part  of  it,  that  the  right 
of  asylum,  which  the  ambassadors  claimed  at 
that  time,  not  only  for  their  palace,  but  also  for 
the  adjacent  streets,  could  by  no  means  have 
been  easily  disputed  with  him,  although  the 
popes  had  solemnly  abolished  the  usage.  With 
an  armed  force  the  ambassador  braved  the  pontiff 
in  his  own  capital.  '  They  come  with  horses  and 
chariots,'  said  Innocent,  '  but  we  will  walk  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.'  He  pronounced  the  censures 
of  the  church  on  the  ambassador:  and  the  church 
of  St.  Louis,  in  which  the  latter  had  attended  a 
solemn  high  mass,  was  laid  under  interdict.  The 
king  also  then  proceeded  to  extreme  measures. 
He  appealed  to  a  general  council,  took  possession 
of  Avignon,  and  caused  the  nuncio  to  be  shut 
up  in  St.  Olon :  it  was  even  believed  that  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  creating  for  Harlai,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who,  if  he  had  not  suggested 
these  proceedings,  had  approved  them,  the  ap- 
pointment of  patriarch  of  France.  So  far  had 
matters  proceeded :  the  French  ambassador  in 
Rome  excommunicated;  the  papal  nuncio  in 
France   detained    by   force;    thirty -five  French 


bishops  deprived  of  canonical  institution ;  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  Holy  See  occupied  by  tlie  king: 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  actual  breaking  out  of  schism; 
yet  did  Pope  Innocent  refuse  to  yield  a  single 
step.  If  we  ask  to  what  he  trusted  for  support 
on  this  occasion,  we  perceive  that  it  was  not  to 
the  effect  of  the  ecclesiastical  censures  in  France, 
nor  to  the  influence  of  his  apostolic  dignity,  but 
rather,  and  above  all,  to  that  universal'resistance 
which  had  been  aroused  in  Europe  against  those 
enterprises  of  Louis  XIV.  that  were  menacing 
the  existence  of  its  liberties.  To  this  general 
opposition  the  pope  now  also  attached  himself. 
...  If  the  pope  had  promoted  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  by  his  policy,  the  Protestants  on 
their  side,  by  maintaining  the  balance  of  Europe 
against  the  'exorbitant  Power.'  also  contributed 
to  compel  the  latter  into  compliance  with  the 
spiritual  claims  of  the  papacy.  It  is  true  that 
when  this  result  ensued.  Innocent  XI.  was  no 
longer  in  existence;  but  the  first  French  ambas- 
sador who  appeared  in  Rome  after  his  death  (lOtli 
of  August,  1689)  renounced  the  right  of  asylum: 
the  deportment  of  the  king  was  altered ;  he  re- 
stored Avignon,  and  entered  into  negotiations. 
.  .  .  After  the  early  death  of  Alexander  VIII., 
the  French  made  all  possible  efforts  to  secure  the 
choice  of  a  pontiff  disjiosed  to  measures  of  peace 
and  conciliation ;  a  purpose  that  was  indeed  ef- 
fected by  the  elevation  of  Antonio  Pignatelli, 
who  assumed  the  tiara  with  the  name  of  Innocent 
XIL,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1691.  .  .  .  The  nego- 
tiations continued  for  two  years.  Innocent  more 
than  once  rejected  the  formulas  proposed  to  him 
by  the  clergy  of  France,  and  they  were,  in  fact, 
compelled  at  length  to  declare  that  all  measures 
discussed  and  resolved  on  in  the  assembly  of 
1682  should  be  considered  as  not  having  been 
discussed  or  resolved  on:  'casting  ourseh-es  at 
the  feet  of  your  holiness,  we  profess  our  unspeak- 
able grief  for  what  has  been  done. '  It  was  not 
until  they  had  made  this  unreserved  recantation 
that  Innocent  accorded  them  canonical  institu- 
tion. Under  these  conditions  only  was  peace  re- 
stored. Louis  XIV.  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he 
retracted  his  edict  relating  to  the  four  articles. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  the  Roman  see  once  more 
maintained  its  prerogatives,  even  though  op- 
posed bv  the  most  powerful  of  monarchs.  " — L. 
Ranke.  'Hist,  of  the  Popes,  hk.  8,  »ect.  16  ('•.  2). 

A.  D.  1689.— Election  of  Alexander  VIII. 

A.  D.  1691, — Election  of  Innocent  XII. 

A.  D.  1700. — Election  of  Clement  XI. 

A.  D.  1700-1790. — Effects  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  —  Declining  Powers.  — 
The  issue  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
"  will  serve  to  show  us  that  when  the  Pope  was 
not,  as  in  his  contest  with  Louis  XIV.,  favoured 
by  political  events,  he  could  no  longer  laugh  to 
scorn  the  edicts  of  European  potentates.  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  that  wretched  specimen  of  humanity, 
weak  in  body,  and  still  weaker  in  mind,  haunted 
by  superstitious  terrors  which  almost  unsettled 
his  reason,  was  now,  in  the  year  1700,  about  to 
descend  to  a  premature  grave.  He  was  without 
male  issue,  and  was  uncertain  to  whom  he  should 
bequeath  the  splendid  inheritance  transmitted  to 
him  by  his  ancestors.  The  Pope,  Innocent  XIL, 
who  was  wholly  in  the  interests  of  France,  urged 
him  to  bequeath  Spain,  with  its  dependencies, 
to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  claimed  through  his  grandmother, 
the  eldest  sister  of  Charles.    He  would  thus  pre- 
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vent  tlic  cxcctilion  of  the  partition  treaty  cnn- 
clu.lcil  lu'lwfcii  Krancf.  ICnirlaiul.  and  Holland, 
acconlinu'  to  which  the  An  lidul;e  Charles  .  .  . 
wiis  to  have  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Nether- 
lands while  France  took  the  Milanese,  or  the 
Province  of  Lorraine.  Tlie  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo seconded  the  c.\liortation  of  the  Pope,  and  so 
worked  on  the  snperstitious  terrors  of  the  dying 
monarcli  tliat  he  siirned  a  will  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  r>f  Anjoii,  which  was  the  cause  of  lamenta- 
tion, and  mourning,  and  woe,  for  twelve  years, 
thnmghout  Europe,  from  tlie  Vistula  to  the  At- 
Inutic  Ocean  [see  Sl'.vix:  A.  D.  1701-1702;  and 
EN(ii.,vNi);  A.  D.  1701-1702].  .  .  .  The  Duke  of 
Marlborougli's  splendid  victories  of  Blenheim 
and  Pamillies  .  .  .  placed  the  Kmperor  .Joseph 
(170.5-11).  the  brotlier  of  the  Archduke  Cliarles, 
in  possession  of  Germany  and  the  Spanish  Xetli- 
erlan(is[see  Gkumaxv:"A.  I).  1704;  and  Xetu- 
Kiti.v.NUs;  A.  1).  1700-1707];  and  tlie  victory  of 
Prince  Eugene  before  Turin  made  him  supreme 
in  the  north  of  Italv  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
[see  It.\i-v:  A.  I).  i701-17i;i].  The  Pope,  Clem- 
ent XI.,  was  now  reduced  to  a  most  humiliating 
position.  Political  events  had  occurred  .  .  . 
wliich  served  to  show  very  plainly  that  the  Pope, 
without  a  protector,  could  not.  as  in  former 
ilavs,  hid  deliance  to  the  monarchs  of  Europe. 
Hi's  unduliful  son.  the  Emperor,  compelled  him 
to  resign  part  of  his  territories  as  a  security  for 
his  peaceful  demeanour,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
Archduke  Charles,  the  Austrian  claimant  to  the 
Spani>h  throne.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  concluded 
in  17l:l[see  Uthkcht:  A.  1).  1712-1714].  which 
produced  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy, 
iuit  left  Philip  in  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
throne  of  .Spain,  did  indeed  relea.se  him  from  that 
obligation;  but  it  did  not  restore  him  to  the  •high 
and  palmy  state  '  which  he  occupied  before  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Imperial  arms.  It 
iutlicted  a  degradation  upon  him.  for  it  trans- 
ferred to  other  sovereigns,  without  his  consent, 
his  tiefs  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Now,  also,  it 
l)ecame  manifest  that  the  Pope  could  no  longer 
assert  an  indirect  sovereignty  over  the  Italian 
Stjites;  for,  notwithstanding  his  opposition,  it 
conferred  a  large  extent  of  territory  on  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  which  has.  in  our  day,  been  expanded 
into  a  kingdom  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  successor.  We  have  a  further 
evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  States  of 
Europe  as  Papal  and  anti-Papal  during  the 
(•ii,'hleenth  century,  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  Papal  powers  of  Spain  in  the  six- 
teentii  century,  and  of  Prance.  Spain,  and  Aus- 
tria, in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
determined  the  policy  of  Europe.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  England,  Pru.ssia,  and  Russia  be- 
came, in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  great  lead- 
ing powers  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Pope,  then, 
no  longer  stood  at  the  head  of  those  powers 
which  swayed  the  destinies  of  i;urope.  .  .  . 
The  Papacy,  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  till 
the  time  of  the  French  Hevolution,  led  a  very 
quiet  and  obscure  life.  It  had  no  part  in  any  o"f 
the  great  events  which  during  the  eighteenth 
century  were  agitating  Europe,  and  gained  no 
spiritual  or  political  victories."— A.  R.  Penning- 
ton. EiH>cli.ioftltePnjMcji.  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  i7i3._The  Bull  Unigenitus  and  the 
Christian  doctrines  it  condemned.  See  Pour 
KoV.VL    .V.NU   TUK  J.VXSEMST=;  A.  1).  1702-171.5 


A.  D.  1721.— Election  of  Innocent  XIII. 

A.  D.  1724. — Election  of  Benedict  XIII. 

A.  D.  1730. — Election  of  Clement  XII. 

A.  D.  1740. — Election  of  Benedict  XIV. 

A.  D.  1758.— Election  of  Clement  XIII. 

A.  D.  1765-1769.  —  Defense  of  the  Jesuits, 
on  their  expulsion  from  France,  Spain, 
Parma,  Venice,  Modena  and  Bavaria.  See 
.Jesiits:  a    1).  1701-1709. 

A.  D.  1769.— Election  of  Clement  XIV. 

A.  D.  1773.  —  Suppression  of  the  Jesuits. 
See  .Jesiits;  A.  D.  1700-1871. 

A.  D.  1775. — Election  of  Pius  VI. 

A.  D.  1789-1810. —  Founding  of  the  Roman 
Episcopate  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
— In  17Mi),  the  lirst  episcopal  see  of  the  Roman 
CatlKilic  Church  in  the  United  States  was 
fouiuled,  at  Baltimore,  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius 
VI.,  which  appointed  Father  .John  Carroll  to  be 
its  bishop.  In  1810,  Bishop  Carroll  "  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop,  and  four  suffragan 
dioceses  were  created,  with  their  respective  sees 
at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  Y'ork,  and  Bards- 
town,  in  Keutuckv." — J.  A.  Russell,  The  Cath- 
olic Church  ill  the' V.  S.  (Hint.  <>f  the  Third  Plen- 
ary C'i'iiii-il  (if  Biilliiiiiiri'.  ]ip.  10-18). 

A.  D.  1790-1791. — Revolution  at  Avignon. — 
Reunion  of  the  Province  vyith  France.  See 
Fi{.v.\ce;  A.  I).   1700-1701. 

A.  D.  1796. — First  extortions  of  Bonaparte 
from     the     Pope.      See    Fk.\xce:  A.    1).    1700 

(APIUI. — OCTOliKK). 

A.  D.  1797. — Treaty  of  Tolentino. — Papal 
territory  taken  by  Bonaparte  to  add  to  the 
Cispadane  and  Cisalpine  Republics.  See 
Fk.v.nce;  a.  I).  1700-1707  (OcTOHEU — Apuil). 

A.  D.  1797-1798.  —  French  occupation  of 
Rome. — Formation  of  the  Roman  Republic. — 
Removal  of  the  Pope.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1797-1708  (Ueckmiseu— May). 

A.  D.  1800.— Election  of  Pius  VII. 

A.  D.  1802. — The  Concordat  with  Napoleon, 
— Its  Ultramontane  influence.  See  France  ; 
A.  D.  1SU1-1SU4. 

A.  D.  1804. — Journey  of  the  Pope  to  Paris 
for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon.  SeeFRAN(E: 
A.  1).  1804-180.-,. 

A.  D.  1808-1814. —  Conflict  of  P'"s  VII. 
with  Napoleon. — French  seizure  of  Rome  and 
the  Papal  States. — Captivity  of  the  Pope  at 
Savona  and  Fontainebleau. — The  Concordat 
of  1813  and  its  retraction.  —  Napokdu  "  had 
long  been  quarrelling  with  Pius  VII..  to  make  a 
tool  of  whom  he  had  Imposed  the  concordat  on 
France.  The  Pope  re.sisted,  as  the  Euipemr 
might  have  expected,  and,  not  obtaining  the 
price  of  his  compliance,  hindered  the  hitter's 
plans  in  every  way  that  he  could.  He  resisted 
as  head  of  the  Church  and  as  temporal  sovereign 
of  Rome,  refusing  to  close  his  dominions  either 
to  the  English  or  to  Neapolitan  refugees  of  the 
Bourbon  party.  Napoleon  would  not  allow  the 
Pope  to  act  as  a  monarch  independent  of  the 
Empire,  but  insisted  that  he  was  amenable  to 
the  Emperor,  as  temporal  prince,  just  as  his  pre- 
decessors were  amenable  to  Charlemagne.  They 
could  not  agree,  and  Xapoleon,  losing  patience, 
took  military  possession  of  Rome  and  the  Roman 
State."  —  H.  Martin,  Popular  Hist,  of  France, 
since  1789,  v.  2,  ch.  12.  —  In  February,  1807,  ' '  the 
French  troops,  who  had  already  taken  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  in  virtue  of  the  resig- 
nation forced  upon  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  in\-aded 
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the  Roman  territorips.  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world. 
They  immediately  occupied  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  entirely 
dispossessed  the  papal  troops.  Two  months 
afterwards,  an  imperial  decree  of  Xapoleou  sev- 
ered the  provinces  of  Ancona.  Urbino.  5ta- 
cerata,  and  Camerino,  which  had  formed  part 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  estates,  under  the  gift  of 
Charlemagne,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and 
annexed  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  spoliation  was,  '  That 
the  actual  sovereign  of  Rome  has  constanth'  de- 
clined to  declare  war  against  the  English,  and  to 
coalesce  with  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  Naples  for 
the  defence  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
interests  of  these  two  kingdoms,  as  well  as  of  the 
armies  of  Xaples  and  Italy,  require  that  their 
communications  should  not  be  interrupted  by  a 
hostile  power.'" — Sir  A.  Alison,  Ilht.  of  Europe, 
1789-1815,  ch.  51  (e.  11).— "The  pope  protested 
in  vain  against  such  violence.  Xapoleon  paid 
no  attention.  ...  He  confiscated  the  wealth  of 
the  cardinals  who  did  not  return  to  the  place  of 
their  birth.  He  disarmed  nearly  all  the  guards 
of  the  Holy  Father  —  the  noble's  of  this  guard 
were  imprisoned.  Finallj',  Miollis  [the  French 
commander]  had  Cardinal  Gabrielle,  pro-Secre- 
tary of  State,  carried  off,  and  put  seals  upon  his 
papers.  On  May  IT,  1809,  a  decree  was  issued 
by  Napoleon,  dated  from  Vienna,  proclaiming 
the  union  {'m  his  quality  of  successor  to  Charle- 
magne) of  the  States  of  the  pope  with  the 
French  Empire,  ordaining  that  the  city  of  Rome 
should  be  a  free  and  imperial  city ;  that  the 
pope  should  continue  to  have  his  seat  there,  and 
that  he  should  enjoy  a  revenue  of  2,000,000 
francs.  On  June  10,  he  had  this  decree  promul- 
gated at  Rome.  On  this  same  June  10,  the  pope 
protested  against  all  these  spoliations,  refused 
all  pensions,  and  recapitulating  all  the  outrages 
of  which  he  had  cause  to  complain,  issued  the 
famous  and  imprudent  bull  of  excommunication 
against  the  authors,  favourers,  and  executors  of 
the  acts  of  violence  against  him  and  the  Holy 
See,  but  without  naming  any  one.  Napoleon 
was  incensed  at  it,  and  on  the  first  impulse  he 
wrote  to  the  bishops  of  France  a  letter  in  which 
he  spoke  in  almost  revolutionary  terms  'of  him 
who  wished,'  said  he.  'to  make  dependent  upon 
a  perishable  temporal  power  the  eternal  interest 
of  consciences,  and  that  of  all  spiritual  affairs.' 
On  the  6th  of  July,  1809,  Pius  VII.,  taken  from 
Rome,  after  he  had  been  asked  if  lie  would  re- 
nounce the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome  and  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  was  conducted  by  Gen- 
eral Radet  as  far  as  Savone,  where  he  arrived 
alone,  August  10,  the  cardinals  having  all  been 
previously'  transported  to  Paris.  And  to  com- 
plete the  spoliation  of  the  pope,  Napoleon  issued 
on  the  ITth  of  February,  ISIO,  a  senatu,s-consul- 
tum  which  bestowed  U|)on  the  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  the  title  of  King  of  Rome,  and  even  or- 
dained that  the  emperor  should  be  consecrated  a 
second  time  at  Rome,  in  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
reign.  It  was  while  oppressed,  captive  and  de- 
prived of  all  council,  that  the  pope  refused  the 
bulls  to  all  the  bishops  named  by  the  emperor, 
and  then  it  was  that  all  the  discussions  relative 
to  the  proper  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  vi- 
duity  of  the  churches  were  commenced.  .  .  . 
The  year  1810,  far  from  bringing  any  alleviation 
to  the  situation  of  the  pope  and  giving  him,  ac- 


cording to  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  eccle- 
siastic commission,  a  little  more  liberty,  ag- 
gravated, on  the  contrary,  this  situation,  and 
rendered  his  captivity  harder.  In  effect,  on  Feb- 
ruary IT,  1810,  apjjeared  the  scnatus-consultum 
pronouncing  the  union  of  the  Roman  States 
with  the  French  Empire;  the  independence  of 
the  imperial  throne  of  all  authority  on  earth,  and 
annulling  the  temporal  existence  of  the  popes. 
This  senatus-consultum  assured  a  pension  to  the 
pope,  but  it  ordained  also  that  the  pope  should 
take  oath  to  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  four 
articles  of  1683.  .  .  .  The  pope  must  have  con- 
soled himself,  .  .  .  even  to  rejoicing,  that  they 
made  the  insulting  pension  they  offered  him 
depend  upon  the  taking  of  such  an  oath,  and  it 
is  that  which  furnished  him  with  a  reply  so  nobly 
apostolic :  that  he  had  no  need  of  this  pension, 
and  that  he  would  live  on  the  charity  of  the 
faithful.  .  .  .  The  rigorous  treatment  to  which 
the  Holy  Father  was  subjected  at  Savona  was 
continued  during  the  winter  of  1811-1812,  and 
in  the  following  spring.  At  this  time,  it  seems 
there  was  some  fear,  on  the  appearance  of  an 
English  squadron,  that  it  might  carry  off  the 
pope;  and  the  emperor  gave  the  order  to  trans- 
fer him  to  Fontainebleau.  This  unhappy  old 
man  left  Savona.  June  10,  and  was  forced  to 
travel  day  and  night.  He  fell  quite  ill  at  the 
hospice  of  Mont  Ceuis;  but  they  forced  him  none 
the  less  to  continue  his  journey.  They  had  com- 
pelled him  to  wear  such  clothes  ...  as  not  to 
betray  who  he  was  on  the  way  they  had  to  fol- 
low. They  took  great  care  also  to  conceal  his 
journey  from  the  public,  and  the  secret  was  so 
profoundlj-  kept,  that  on  arriving  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, June  19,  the  concierge,  who  had  not  been 
advised  of  his  arrival,  and  who  had  made  no 
preparation,  was  obliged  to  receive  him  in  his 
own  lodgings.  The  Holy  Father  was  a  long 
time  before  recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  this 
painful  journey,  and  from  the  needlessly  rigor- 
ous treatment  to  which  they  had  subjected  him. 
The  cardinals  not  disgraced  by  Napoleon,  who 
were  in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  Archbishop  of  Tours, 
the  Bishop  of  Nantes,  the  Bishop  of  Evreux, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Treves,  were  ordered  to  go 
and  see  the  pope.  .  .  .  The  Russian  campaign, 
marked  by  so  many  disasters,  was  getting  to  a 
close.  The  emperor  on  his  return  to  Paris.  De- 
cember 18,  1812.  still  cherished  chimerical  hopes, 
and  was  meditating  without  douljt,  more  gigantic 
projects.  Before  carrying  them  out,  he  wished 
to  take  up  again  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  either 
because  he  repented  not  having  finished  with 
them  at  Savona,  or  because  he  had  the  fancy  to 
prove  that  he  could  do  more  in  a  two  hours'  tete- 
a-tete  with  the  pope,  than  had  been  done  hy  the 
council,  its  commissions,  and  its  most  able  nego- 
tiators. He  had  beforehand,  however,  taken 
measures  which  were  to  facilitate  his  personal 
negotiation.  The  Holy  Father  had  been  sur- 
rounded for  several  months  by  cardinals  and 
prelates,  who,  either  from  conviction  or  from 
submission  to  the  emperor,  depicted  the  Church 
as  having  arrived  at  a  state  of  anarchy  which 
put  its  existence  in  peril.  They  repeated  inces- 
santly to  the  pope,  that  if  he  did  not  get  recon- 
ciled with  the  emperor  and  secure  the  aid  of  his 
power  to  arrest  the  evil,  schism  w  ould  be  inevit- 
able. Finally,  the  Sovereign  pontiff  over- 
whelmed by  age,  by  infirmities,  by  the  anxiety 
and   cares  with   which  his  mind  was  worried. 
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found  liiiiiself  well  i)icparc(l  for  tlic  scone  Na- 
liolcoii  liiicl  pliimicil  to  play,  and  which  was  to 
Hssiiic  him  wliat  he  believed  to  be  a  success. 
On  .lanii.irv  lit.  18l:{,  the  emperor,  accompanied 
by  the  Empress  .Marie  Louise,  entered  theapart- 
nieiit  of  the  Holy  Father  unexpectedly,  rushed 
to  him  and  embraced  him  with  elTusion.  Pius 
VII.,  surprise<l  and  affected,  allowed  himself  to 
be  induced,  after  a  few  explanations,  to  give  his 
approbation  to  the  propositions  that  were  im- 
po.scd,  lalher  than  submitted  to  him.  They  were 
drawn  up  in  eleven  articles,  which  were  not  yet 
a  compact,  but  which  were  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  new  act.  On  .January  24,  tlic  emperor  and 
the  pope  alli.ved  their  signatures  to  this  strange 
paper,  which  was  lacking  in  the  usual  diplomatic 
form.s,  since  they  were  two  sovereigns  w  ho  had 
treated  directly  together.  It  was  said  in  these 
articles,  that  the  pope  would  exercise  the  pontiti- 
cate  in  France,  and  in  Italy;  —  that  his  and)as- 
sadiirs  and  those  in  authority  near  him,  should 
enjoy  all  diplumatic  privileges;  —  that  such  of 
his  liomains  which  were  not  disposed  of  should 
be  free  from  taxes,  and  that  those  which  were 
transferred  should  be  re|ilaced  liy  an  income  of 
•2,000,000  francs;  — that  the  pope  should  nomi- 
nate, whether  in  France  or  in  Italy,  to  episcopal 
sees  which  should  be  subsequently  fixed;  that 
the  suburban  sees  shoidd  be  re-established,  and 
depend  on  the  nomination  of  the  pope,  and  that 
the  nnsolil  lands  of  these  sees  should  be  restoreil ; 
that  the  pope  should  give  bishoprics  '  in  parti- 
bus  '  to  the  Homan  bishops  absent  from  their 
dit)cese  by  force  of  circumstances,  and  that  he 
slnmld  serve  them  a.  pension  equal  to  their 
former  revenue,  until  such  time  as  they  .shoidd 
be  ap])oinleil  to  vacant  sees;  that  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  should  agree  in  opportune  time  as 
to  the  reduction  to  lie  made  if  it  took  place,  in 
the  bishoprics  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  country 
about  Geneva,  as  well  as  to  the  institution  of 
bishoprics  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Ilanseatic  de- 
partments; that  the  pro])aganda,  the  confessional, 
and  the  an'hives  should  be  est.iblished  in  the 
I)lace  of  sojourn  of  the  Holy  Father;  finally, 
that  His  Imperial  Majesty  bestowed  his  good 
graces  upon  the  cardinals,  liishops,  priests,  and 
laymen,  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  in  con- 
nection with  actual  events.  .  .  .  The  news  of 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  occasioned  great  joy 
among  the  people,  but  it  "appears  that  that  of  the 
pope  was  of  short  duration.  The  sawifices  he 
had  been  led  to  make  were  hardly  consuuuuated. 
than  he  experienced  bitter  grief  ^  this  could  but 
be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  exiled  and  im- 
lirisoned  cardinals,  C'onsalvi,  Pacca,  di  Pietro, 
on  obtaining  their  liberty,  received  also  the  au- 
thorization to  repair  to  Fontainebleau.  AVhat 
pas.sed  then  between  the  Holy  Father  and  these 
cardinals  I  do  not  pretend  to  know;  but  it  must 
be  that  Napoleon  had  been  warned  by  some 
symptoms  of  what  was  about  to  happen;  for,  in 
spite  of  the  agreement  he  had  made  with  the 
pope  to  consider  the  eleven  articles  only  as  pre- 
liminaries which  were  not  to  be  published,  he  de- 
cided nevertheless  to  make  them  the  object  of  a 
message  that  the  arch-chancellor  was  charged  to 
submit  to  tlie  senate.  This  premature  publicity 
given  to  an  act  which  the  pope  so  stronsriy  re- 
gretted having  .signed  must  have  hastened  "id's  re- 
tractation which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  a 
brief,  on  iMarch  24,  1813.  .  .  .  This  time,  the  em- 
lieror,  although  greatly  irritated  by  the  retracta- 


tion, believed  it  was  to  his  interest  not  to  make  any 
noi.se  about  it,  and  decided  to  take  outwardly  no 
notice  of  it.  He  had  two  decrees  published: 
one  of  February  13,  and  the  other  of  March  2,5, 
1813.  By  the  first,  the  new  Concordat  of  Jan- 
uary 25  was  declared  state  law;  by  the  .second, 
he  declared  it  obligatory  upon  archbishcqis, 
bishojis,  and  chapters,  and  ordered,  acccjrdiiig  to 
Article  IV.  of  this  Concordat  that  the  archbishops 
should  confirm  the  nominateil  bishops,  and  in 
case  of  refusal,  ordained  that  they  shoidd  be 
summoned  before  the  tribunals.  He  restricted 
anew  the  liberty  that  had  been  given  momen- 
tarily to  the  Holy  Father,  and  Cardinal  di  Pietro 
returned  to  exile.  Thereupon,  Napoleon  started, 
soon  after,  for  that  campaign  of  1813  in  Ger- 
many, the  prelude  to  that  which  was  to  lead  to 
his  downfall.  The  decrees  issued  '  ab  irato  '  were 
not  executed,  and  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
campaign  of  1813,  the  imperial  government  at- 
tempted several  times  to  renew  with  the  pope 
negotiations  which  failed.  Matters  dragged 
along  thus,  and  no  one  could  foresee  any  issue 
when,  on  January  23,  1814,  it  was  suddenly 
learned  that  the  pope  had  left  Fontainebleau 
that  very  day,  and  returned  to  Rome.  .  .  .  Mu- 
rat,  who  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  emperor, 
and  who  .  .  .  had  treated  with  the  coalition, 
was  then  occupying  the  States  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  evident  that  Napoleon  in  his  indigna- 
tion against  Murat,  preferred  to  allow  the  (lope 
to  re-enter  his  States,  to  seeing  them  in  the  hands 
of  his  brotheriu-law.  While  Pius  VII.  was 
en  route  and  the  emperor  was  fighting  in  Cham- 
pagne, a  decree  of  March  10,  1814,  announced 
that  the  pope  was  taking  possession  again  of  the 
part  of  his  States  which  formed  the  departments 
of  Rome  and  Trasmania.  The  lion,  although 
vanipMshed,  would  not  yet  let  go  all  the  l)rey  he 
hoped  surely  to  retake.  .  .  .  The  pope  arrived 
on  April  30,  at  Cesena.  on  Jlay  12,  at  Ancona, 
and  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Rome  on  May 
24,  1814."— Talleyrand.  Meim>u:%  pt.  6  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  D.  Silvagni.  Rome:  its  Priiicia, 
Priests  and  People,  ch.  35-39  (c.  2).— C.  Botta, 
Itidy  durinrj  the  Consuliite  and  Eiitpire  of  Na- 
poleon, ch.  5-8.  — M.  de  Bourrienne,  Private 
^femo^rs  of  Napoleon,  v.  4,  ch.  6  and  11-12. — .Se- 
lections from  the  Letters  and  Despatches  of  Xai>o- 
leon,  by  Capl.  Bingham,  v.  2-3.  —  Memoirs  <f 
yajjolajii  dictated  at  St.  Helena,  v.  5  (Hist.  Mis- 
cellany/, r.  1). — P.  Lanfrey,  Hist,  of  Napoleon,  v. 
3,  ch.'viand  16. 

A.  D.  1814. — Restoration  of  the  Jesuits.  See 
Ji:siiiTs:  A.  D.  1769-1871. 

A.  D,  1815. — Restoration  of  the  Papal  States. 
See  Vii;nx.\,  Tiiic  Concsress  of. 

A.  D.  1823  —Election  of  Leo  XII. 

A.  D.  1829.— Election  of  Pius  VIII. 

A.  D.  1831.— Election  of  Gregory  XVI. 

A.  D.  1831-1832.  —  Revolt  of  the  Papal 
States,  suppressed  by  Austrian  troops.  See 
It.\i-y:  a.  I).  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1846-1849.  — Election  of  Pius  IX.— 
His  liberal  reforms. — Revolution  at  Rome. — 
The  Pope's  flight.  —  His  restoration  by  the 
French.     SccIt.m.y:   A.  I).  1848-1840. 

A.  D,  1850. — Restoration  of  the  Roman  Epis- 
copate in  England. —  "The  Reformation  had  de- 
jirived  the  Church  of  Rome  of  an  official  home  on 
English  soil.  .  .  .  But  a  few  people  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Church  of  their  forefathers, 
and  a  handful  of  priests  had   braved  the  risks 
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attendant  on  the  di-scbarge  of  their  duties  to  it. 
Rome,  moreover,  succeeded  in  maiutaiiiiDg  some 
sort  of  orsanisation  in  England.  In  the  tirst  in- 
stance her  Cliurch  was  placed  under  an  arch- 
priest.  From  1623  to  1688  it  was  placed  under 
a  Vicar  Apostolic,  that  is  a  Bishop,  nominally 
appointed  to  some  foreign  see,  with  a  brief  en- 
abling him  to  discharge  episcopal  duties  in  Great 
Britain.  This  policy  was  not  very  successful. 
Smith,  the  second  Vicar  Apostolic,  was  banished 
in  1629,  and,  though  he  lived  till  1655,  never  re- 
tHrned  to  England.  The  Pope  did  not  venture 
on  appointing  a  successor  to  him  for  thirty  years. 
...  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  [in  1688]  he 
divided  England  into  four  Vicariates.  This  ar- 
rangement endured  till  1840.  In  that  year 
Gregory  XVI.  doubled  the  vicariates,  and  ap- 
pointed eight  Vicars  Apostolic.  Tlie  Roman 
Church  is  a  cautious  but  persistent  suitor.  She 
had  made  a  fresli  advance:  she  was  awaiting  a 
fresh  opportunity.  The  eight  Vicars  Apostolic 
asked  the  Pope  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  their 
Church  by  restoring  the  hierarchy.  The  time 
seemed  ripe  for  the  change.  .  .  .  The  Pope  pre- 
pared Apostolic  letters,  distributing  the  eight 
vicariates  into  eight  bishoprics.  .  ,  .  The  Revo- 
lution, occurring  immediately  afterwards,  gave 
the  Pope  other  things  to  think  about  than 
the  re-establishment  of  the  English  hierarchy. 
For  two  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
conversion  of  vicariates  into  bishoprics.  But  the 
scheme  had  not  been  abandoned;  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  1850,  the  Pope,  restored  to  the  Vatican 
by  French  bayonets,  issued  a  brief  for  '  re  estab- 
lishing and  extending  the  Catholic  faith  in  Eng- 
land.' England  and  Wales  were  divided  into 
twelve  sees.  One  of  them,  "Westminster,  was 
made  into  an  archbishopric;  and  Wiseman,  an 
Irishman  by  extraction,  who  had  been  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  London  District,  and  Bishop  of 
Melipotanius,  was  promoted  to  it.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  new  distinction  was  conferred  upon  him, 
and  the  new  archbishop  was  made  a  cardinal. 
The  publication  of  the  brief  created  a  ferment  in 
England.  The  effect  of  the  Pope's  language  was 
increased  by  a  pastoral  from  the  new  archbishoii, 
in  which  he  talked  of  governing,  and  continuing 
to  govern,  his  see  with  episcopal  jurisdiction; 
and  by  the  declaration  of  an  eminent  convert  that 
the  people  of  England,  who  for  so  many  years 
have  been  separated  from  the  see  of  Rome,  are 
about  of  their  own  free  will  to  be  added  to  the 
Holy  Church.  Forthe  moment.  High  Churchmen 
and  Low  Churchmen  forgot  their  differences  in 
their  eagerness  to  punish  a  usurpation  of  what 
was  called  the  Queen's  prerogative.  The  Prime 
Minister,  instead  of  attempting  to  moderate  the 
tempest,  added  violence  to  the  storm  by  denounc- 
ing, in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  late 
aggression  of  the  Pope  as  '  insolent  and  insidious, 
.  .  .  inconsistent  with  the  Queen's  supremacy, 
with  the  rights  of  our  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
with  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  nation.' 
.  .  .  Amidst  the  excitement  which  was  thus  oc- 
casioned. Parliament  met.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  alluded  to  the  strong  feelings  excited  by 
'  the  recent  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles  con- 
ferred by  a  foreign  Power.'  ...  It  declared  that 
a  measure  would  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
to  maintain  '  under  God's  blessing,  the  religious 
liberty  which  is  so  justly  prized  by  the  people.' 
It  hardl)^  required  such  words  as  these  to  fan  the 
spreading  flame.     In  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
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hardly  any  notice  was  taken  of  anv  subject  ex- 
cept the  'triple  tyrant's  insolent  pretension.'  On 
the  first  Friday  in  the  session,  Russell  introduced 
a  measure  forbidding  the  assumption  of  terri- 
torial titles  by  the  priests  and  prelates  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  declaring  all  gifts  made 
to  them,  and  all  acts  done  by  them,  under  those 
titles  null  and  void;  and  forfeiting  to  the  Crown 
all  property  bequeathed  to  them."  Action  on 
the  Bill  was  interrupted  in  the  House  l)y  a  ^linis- 
terial  crisis,  which  ended,  however,  in  the  re- 
turn of  Lord  .lohn  Russell  and  his  colleagues  to 
the  administration;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  when  it  was  again  brought  forward,  was 
greatly  changed.  In  its  amendeil  shape  the  bill 
merely  made  it  illegal  for  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
to  assume  territorial  titles.  According  to  the 
criticism  of  one  of  the  Conservatives,  "the 
original  bill  .  .  .  was  milk  and  water;  by  some 
chemical  process  the  Government  had  extracted 
all  the  milk."  After  much  debate  the  emascu- 
lated bill  became  a  law,  but  it  was  never  put  into 
execution. —  S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Mug.  from  1815, 
ch.  23  (f.  5). 

Alsoix:  J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times, 
ch.  20  (r.  2). —  J.  Stoughton,  Religion  in  England, 
1800-1850.  r.  2,  rh.  13. 

A.  D.  1854. — Promulgation  of  the  Dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. — "The  thought  of  defining  dogmatically 
the  belief  of  all  ages  and  all  Catholic  nations  in 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
dated  back  to  the  beginning  of  his  [Pius  IX. 's] 
pontificate.  By  an  encyclical  letter  dated  from 
his  exile  at  Gaeta,  he  had  asked  the  opinion  of 
all  the  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  universe  as  to  the  seasonableness 
of  this  definition.  The  holding  of  a  general 
council  is  attended  w-ith  many  embarrassments, 
and  cannot  be  freed  from  the  intrigues  and  inter- 
vention of  the  so-called  Catholic  powers.  Pius 
IX.  has  initiated  a  new  course.  All,  even  the 
most  Galilean  in  ideas,  acknowledge  that  a  defi- 
nition in  matters  of  faith  by  the  pope,  sustained 
by  the  episcopate,  is  infallible.  The  rapid  means 
of  communication  and  correspondence  in  modern 
times,  the  more  direct  intercourse  of  the  bishops 
with  Rome,  makes  it  easy  now  for  the  pope  to 
hear  the  well-considered,  deliberate  opinion  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  bishops  throughout  the 
world.  In  this  case  the  replies  of  the  bishops 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  worUl  show  that  the 
universal  Church,  which  has  one  God,  one  bap- 
tism, has  also  one  faith.  As  to  the  dogma  there 
was  no  dissension,  a  few  doubted  the  expediency 
of  making  it  an  article  of  faith.  These  replies 
determined  the  Holy  Father  to  proceed  to  the 
great  act,  so  long  demanded  by  [the]  Catholic 
heart.  ...  A  number  of  bishops  were  convoked 
to  Rome  for  the  8th  of  December,  1854 ;  a  still 
greater  number  hastened  to  the  Eternal  City. 
.  .  .  That  day  the  bishops  assembled  in  the  Vat- 
ican to  the  number  of  170,  and  robed  in  white 
cape  and  mitre  proceeded  to  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
where  the  Holy  Father  soon  appeared  in  their 
midst."  There,  after  befitting  ceremonies,  the 
pontiff  made  formal  proclamation  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  in  the 
following  words:  "  'By  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  of  the  blessed  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  our  own,  we  declare,  pronounce, 
and  define  that  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  JIary,  at  the  first  instant  of  her 
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fonccption.  bv  a  singular  privili'ire  and  grace  of 
llii-  Omiiipoti-'nt  God"  i"  virtue  of  the  merits  of 
.lesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  niaiikiud.  was  pre- 
.s.TVed  iiiiina<ulate  from  all  stain  of  (iriginal  sin, 
has  been  revealed  by  God,  and  th<refore  should 
Ijrinlv  and  eonstantlv  be  believed  by  all  the  faith- 
ful. ■  Wherefore,  if  any  shall  dare  — whieh  God 
avert— to  think  otherwise  than  as  it  lias  been 
detiiicd  by  us,  let  them  know  and  understand 
that  they  iire  eondenuied  by  llieir  own  judgment, 
that  tlieV  have  sulTered  shipwreck  of  the  faith, 
iind  have  revolted  from  the  unity  of  the  Church; 
iind  besides,  by  their  own  act.  they  subject  them- 
selves to  the  penalties  justly  established,  if  what 
they  thiidv  they  should  <lare  to  signify  by  word, 
writing,  or  any  other  outward  means. '.  .  .  .  The 
iiext  day  the  sovereign  ])ontiff  assembled  the 
sacred  ci'illege  and  the  bishops  in  the  great  con- 
sistorial  hall  of  the  Vatican,  and  pronounced  the 
allocution  which,  subsequently  published  by  all 
the  bishops,  announced  to  the  Catholic  worhi  the 
act  of  December  8th." — A.  dc  ^Montor.  T/ic  f.iren 
II I,. I  Tiiiu^ofthe  li'HiMn  P„„tiff!<.  r.  2.  //;).  924-1126. 

A.  D.  i8i5o-i86i. — First  consequences  of  the 
Austro-Italian  war.— Absorption  of  Papal 
States  in  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
It.m.v:  a.  I).  18.-)9-18t)l. 

A.  D.  1864. — The  Encyclical  and  the  Syl- 
labus.—"On  the  Sth  of  l)eceml)er  18(J4,  Pius 
IX.  issued  his  Encyclical  [a  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Pope  to  all  the  Patriarchs.  Pri- 
mates, Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world]  '  Quanta  cura,'  accompa- 
nied by  the  Syllabus,  or  systematically  arranged 
collection  of  errors,  condemned  from  time  to 
time,  by  himself  and  his  i>redecessors.  The  Syl- 
labus comprises  80  erroneous  projiositions. 
These  arc  set  forth  under  10  distinct  heads:  viz. 
I.  Pantheism.  Naturalism,  and  Absolute  Ration- 
alism; 2.  Moderated  nationalism;  '.\.  Indiffer- 
entisni,  Latiludinarianism;  4.  Socialism,  Com- 
miuusm.  Secret  Societies,  Biblical  Societies, 
tMerico-Liberal  Societies;  13.  Errors  concerning 
the  Church  and  her  rights;  6.  Errors  concerning 
Civil  .Society,  as  well  in  itself  as  in  its  relations 
with  the  Church;  7.  Errors  concerning  Natural 
and  Christian  Kthics;  8.  Errors  concerning 
Christian  marriage;  !).  Errors  concerning  the 
Civil  Princedom  of  the  Roman  Ponlilf ;  U).  Er- 
rors in  relation  with  Modern  Liberalism.  Imme- 
diately under  each  error  are  given  the  two  initial 
words,  and  the  date,  of  the  particular  Papal  Al- 
locution, Encyclical,  Letter  Apostolic,  or  Epistle, 
in  which  it  is  condemned.  Whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  iiubli<aliim  of  the  j;ncyclical  and  Syl- 
labus was  hailed  by  many  as  the"  greatest  act  "of 
the  pontiticate  of  Pius  fX.,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  appearance  excited  the  angry  feelings,  and 
iutensitied  the  hostility,  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church."— J.  N.  Murphy,  The  Cliair  of  Peter, 
eh.  33. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of 
the  Encyclical,  followed  by  that  of  the  Syllabus 
or  Catalogue  of  Errors: 

To  »vr  renfrahlc  brethren  all  the  Patriarchs, 
Primati»,  Archhinhops,  and  Bishops  in  communion 
irith  the  Aponlolic  .Six,  we,  Piim  IX.,  Pope,  send 
f/reetinif,  and  our  apostolic  blen-tinr/ :  You  know 
venerable  brethren,  with  what  care  and  what 
pastoral  vigilance  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  our  pre- 
decessors—fullilling  the  charge  intrusted  to 
them  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  in  the 
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person  of  the  blessed  Peter,  chief  of  the  apo.stles 
—  have  unfailingly  ob.servcd  tlicir  duty  in  i)ro- 
viding  food  for  tlie  sheep  and  tlie  luiuiis.  in  as- 
siduously nourishing  the  Hock  of  the  Lord  with 
the  words  of  faith,  in  imbuing  them  with  salu- 
tary doctrine,  and  in  turning  them  away  from 
poisoned  pastures;  all  this  is  known  to  you,  and 
you  have  ajipreciated  it.  And  certainly  our 
predecessors,  in  aftirming  and  in  vindicating  the 
august  (^itholic  faith,  truth,  and  justice,  were 
never  animated  in  their  care  for  the  salvation  of 
.souls  by  a  more  earnest  desire  than  tliat  of  ex- 
tinguishing and  condemiung  by  their  letters  and 
their  constitutions  all  the  heresies  and  errors 
which,  as  enenues  of  our  divine  faith,  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  the  purity 
of  morals,  and  of  the  eternal  salvation  of  man. 
have  frecpiently  excited  serious  storms,  and  pre- 
cipitated civil  and  Christian  society  into  the  most 
deplorable  misfortunes.  For  tliis  reason  our 
predecessors  have  oppo.sed  themselves  witli  vig- 
orous energy  to  the  criminal  enterprise  of  those 
W'icked  men.  who,  spreading  their  disturbing 
opinions  like  the  -waves  of  a  raging  sea,  and 
promising  liberty  when  they  are  slaves  to  cor- 
ruption, endeavor  by  (heir  pernicious  writings  to 
overturn  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Catho- 
lic religicra  and  of  civil  society ;  to  destroy  all 
virtue  and  justice;  to  deprave  all  minds  and 
hearts;  to  tiu-n  away  simple  minds,  and  especi- 
ally those  of  inexperienced  youth,  fnmi  the 
healthy  discipline  of  morals;  to  corrupt  it  miser- 
ably, to  draw  it  into  the  meshes  of  error,  and 
finally  to  draw  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  as  you  are  aware,  venerable  breth- 
ren, we  had  scarcely  been  raised  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  above  our  merits,  by  the  mj'sterious 
designs  of  Divine  Providence,  than  seeing  with 
the  most  profound  grief  of  our  soul  the  horrible 
storm  excited  by  evil  doctrines,  and  the  very 
grave  and  deplorable'  injury  caused  specially  by 
so  many  errors  to  Christian  peo)ile,  in  accordance 
with  the  duty  of  our  apostolic  ministry,  and  fol- 
lowing in  the  glorious  footsteps  of  our  prede- 
cessors, we  raised  our  voice,  and  by  the  publica- 
tion of  several  encyclicals,  consistorial  letters, 
allocutions,  and  other  apostolic  letters,  we  have 
condemned  the  principal  errors  of  our  sad  age, 
re-animated  your  utmost  epi-scopal  vigilance, 
warned  and  exhorted  upon  various  occasions  all 
our  dear  children  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  repel 
and  absolutely  avoid  the  contagion  of  so  horrible 
a  plague.  More  especially  in  our  first  encyclical 
of  the  9th  November,  1846,  addressed  to  you. 
and  in  our  two  allocutions  of  the  9th  December. 
1854,  and  the  9th  June,  1862,  to  the  consistories. 
we  condemned  the  monstrous  opinions  which 
particularly  predominated  in  the  present  day.  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  soids  and  to  the  detriment 
of  civil  society  —  doctrines  which  not  only  attack 
the  Catholic  Church,  her  salutary  instruction, 
and  her  venerable  rights,  but  also  the  natural, 
unalterable  law  inscribed  by  God  u|ion  the  heart 
of  man  —  that  of  sound  reason.  But  although 
we  have  not  hitherto  omitted  to  proscribe  and 
reprove  the  principal  errors  of  this  kind,  yet  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  safety  of  the 
souls  which  have  been  confided  to  us,  and  the 
well-being  of  human  society  itself,  absolutely 
demand  that  we  should  again  exercise  our 
pastoral  solicitude  to  destroy  new  opinions  which 
spring  out  of  these  same  errors  as  from  so  many 
sources.     These  false  and  perverse  opinions  arc 
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the  more  detestable  as  tliey  especially  tend  to 
shackle  and  turn  aside  the  salutary  force  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  by  the  example  of  her  Divine 
author  and  his  order,  ought  freely  to  exercise 
until  the  end  of  time,  not  only  with  regard  to 
each  individual  man.  tnit  with  regard  to  nations, 
peoples,  and  their  rulers,  and  to  destroy  that 
agreement  and  concord  between  the  priesthood 
and  the  government  which  have  always  existed 
for  the  happiness  and  security  of  religious  and 
civil  society.  For  as  you  are  well  aware,  vener- 
able bretliren,  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  in 
the  present  daj-  who,  applj'ing  to  civil  society 
the  impious  and  absurd  principle  of  naturalism, 
as  it  is  called,  dare  to  teach  that  the  perfect  right 
of  public  society  and  civil  progress  absolutely 
require  a  condition  of  human  .society  constituted 
and  governed  without  regard  to  all  considera- 
tions of  religion,  as  if  it  had  no  existence,  or,  at 
least,  without  making  any  distinction  between 
true  religion  and  heresy.  And,  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  fathers,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  the  best  condition  of  society  is  that  in  which 
the  power  of  the  laity  is  not  compelled  to  intlict 
the  penalties  of  law  upon  violators  of  the  Catlio- 
lic  religion  unless  required  by  considerations  of 
public  safety.  Actuated  by  an  idea  of  social 
government  so  absolutely  false,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate further  to  propagate  the  erroneous  opinion, 
very  hurtful  to  the  safety  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  of  souls,  and  termed  "delirium"  by  our 
predecessor,  Gregory  XVI.,  of  excellent  memory, 
namely :  "Libert}'  of  conscience  and  of  worship 
is  the  right  of  every  man  —  a  right  which  ought 
to  be  proclaimed  and  established  bylaw  in  every 
well-constituted  State,  and  that  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  make  known  and  declare,  with  a  liberty 
which  neither  the  ecclesiastical  nor  the  civil  au- 
thority can  limit,  their  convictions  of  whatever 
kind,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  through  the 
press,  or  by  other  means."  But  in  making  these 
rash  assertions  they  do  not  reflect,  they  do  not 
consider,  that  they  preach  the  liberty  of  perdi- 
tion (St.  Augustine,  Epistle  10."i,  Al.  166),  and 
that  "if  it  is  alwaj's  free  to  human  conviction  to 
discuss,  men  will  never  be  wanting  who  dare  to 
struggle  against  the  truth  and  to  rely  upon  the 
loquacitj'  of  human  wisdom,  when  we  know  by 
the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  how  faith 
and  Christian  sagacitv  ought  to  avoid  this  culpa- 
ble vanity."  (St.  Leon,  Epistle  164,  Al.  133,  sec. 
2,  Boll.  Ed.)  Since  also  religion  has  been  banished 
from  civil  government,  since  the  doctrine  and 
authority  of  divine  revelation  have  been  repudi- 
ated, the  idea  intimately  connected  therewith  of 
justice  and  human  right  is  obscured  by  darkness 
and  lost  sight  of,  and  in  place  of  true  justice  and 
legitimate  right  brute  force  is  substituted,  which 
has  permitted  some,  entirely  oblivious  of  the 
plainest  principles  of  sound  reason,  to  dare  to 
proclaim  "that  the  will  of  the  people,  mani- 
fested by  what  is  called  public  opinion  or  by 
other  means,  constitutes  a  supreme  law  superior 
to  all  divine  and  human  right,  and  that  accom- 
plished facts  in  political  affairs,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  their  having  been  accomplisheil,  have  the 
force  of  law."  But  who  docs  not  perfectly  see 
and  understand  that  human  society,  released 
from  the  ties  of  religion  and  true  justice,  can 
have  no  further  object  than  to  amass  riches,  and 
can  follow  no  nther  law  in  its  actions  than  the 
indomitable  wickedness  of  a  heart  given  up  to 


pleasure  and  interest  ?  For  this  reason,  also, 
these  same  men  persecute  with  so  relentless  a 
hatred  the  religious  orders,  who  have  deserved 
so  well  of  religion,  civil  society,  and  letters. 
They  loudly  declare  that  the  orders  have  no 
right  to  exist,  and  in  so  doing  make  common 
cause  with  the  falsehoods  of  the  heretics.  For, 
as  taught  by  our  predecessor  of  illustrious  mem- 
ory, Pius  VI.,  "the  abolition  of  religious  houses 
injures  the  state  of  public  profession,  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  counsels  of  the  Gospel,  injures  a 
mode  of  life  recommended  by  the  church  and  in 
conformity  with  the  Apostolic  doctrine,  does 
wrong  to  the  celebrated  founders  whom  we  ven- 
erate upon  the  altar,  and  who  constituted  these 
societies  under  the  inspiration  of  God."  (Epistle 
to  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  March  10, 
1791.)  In  their  impiety  these  same  persons  pre- 
tend that  citizens  and  the  chui'ch  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  openly  "receiving 
alms  from  Christian  charity,"  and  that  the  law 
forbidding  "servile  labor  on  account  of  divine 
worship "  upon  certain  fixed  days  should  be 
abrogated,  upon  the  fallacious  pretext  that  this 
opportunity  and  this  law  are  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy.  Not  content 
with  eradicating  religion  from  puljlic  society, 
they  desire  further  to  banish  it  from  families  and 
private  life.  Teaching  and  professing  tliese  most 
fatal  errors  of  Socialism  and  Communism,  they 
declare  that  "domestic  society,  or  the  entire 
family,  derives  its  right  of  existence  solely  from 
civil  law,  whence  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  from 
civil  law  descend  all  the  rights  of  parents  over 
their  children,  and,  above  all,  the  right  of  in- 
structing and  educating  them."  By  such  im- 
pious opinions  and  machinations  do  these  false 
spirits  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  salutary  teach- 
ing and  influences  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
the  instruction  and  education  of  youth,  and  to 
infect  and  miserably  deprave  bj'  their  pernicious 
errors  and  their  vices  the  pliant  minds  of  youth. 
All  those  who  endeavor  to  trouble  sacred  and 
public  things,  to  destroy  the  good  orderof  society, 
and  to  annihilate  all  divine  and  human  rights, 
have  always  concentrated  their  criminal  schemes, 
attention,  and  efforts  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  might  above  all  deprave  and  delude  un- 
thinking youth,  as  we  have  already  shown.  It  is 
upon  the  corruption  of  youth  that  they  place  all 
their  hopes.  Thus  thej-  never  cease  to  attack  the 
clergy,  from  whom  have  descended  to  us  in  so 
authentic  manner  the  most  certain  records  of 
history,  and  by  whom  such  desirable  lienetit  has 
been  bestowed  in  abundance  upon  Christian  and 
civil  society  and  upon  letters.  They  assail  them 
in  every  shape,  going  so  far  as  to  say  of  the 
clergy  in  general — "that  being  the  enemies  of 
the  useful  sciences,  of  progress,  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  charge  of 
instructing  and  educating  youth."  Others,  tak- 
ing up  wicked  errors  many  times  condemned, 
presume  with  notorious  impudence  to  submit  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  of  this  Apostolic  See, 
conferred  upon  it  by  God  himself,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  civil  authority,  and  to  deny  all  the  rights 
of  this  same  church  and  this  see  with  regard 
to  exterior  order.  They  do  not  blush  to  affirm 
that  the  laws  of  the  church  do  not  bind  the  con- 
science if  they  are  not  promulgated  by  the  civil 
power;  that  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  Koman 
Pontiffs  concerning  religion  and  the  church  re- 
quire the  sanction  and  approbation,  or,  at  least, 
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the  n-sspnt,  of  the  civil  power;  and  that  the  Apos- 
tolic coiistitiitions  condciiuiing  secret  societies, 
whetlier  tliesc  exact,  or  do  not  exact,  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  and  branding  with  auatlienia  their  secre- 
taries and  proinotei-s.  have  no  force  in  tho.^e 
regions  of  the  world  where  these  associations  are 
tolerated  by  the  civil  goveninient.  It  is  likewise 
allirnic-d  that  the  exconinmnications  huinclied  by 
the  Cciiincil  of  Trent  and  the  Konian  PontitTs 
airainst  those  who  invade  the  possessions  of  the 
cimrch  and  usurp  its  rights,  seek,  in  confound- 
ing the  spiritual  and  temporal  jiowers,  to  attain 
solely  a  terrestrial  ol)ject ;  that  the  church  can 
decide  nothing  which  may  bind  the  con.sciences 
of  tlie  faithful  in  a  temporal  order  of  things; 
that  the  law  of  the  church  does  not  demand  tliat 
violations  of  sacred  laws  sh<inld  be  punished  by 
temporal  penalties;  and  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  sacred  theology  and  the  principles  of  public 
law  to  claim  for  the  civil  government  the  property 
l)os.sessed  by  the  churches,  the  religious  orders, 
and  other  pious  establishments.  And  they  have 
no  shame  in  avowing  oi)eMly  and  pul)licly  the 
thesis,  the  itrinciple  of  heretics  from  whom 
emanate  so  many  errors  and  perverse  opinions. 
They  say:  "That  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  not 
of  right  divine,  distinct  and  independent  from 
the  civil  power;  and  that  no  distinction,  no  in- 
dependence of  this  kind  can  be  maintained  with- 
out the  church  invading  and  usurping  the  essen- 
tial rights  of  the  civil  power."  jyeiriier  can  we 
pass  over  in  silence  the  audacity  of  those  who, 
insulting  sound  doctrines,  assert  that  "the  judg- 
ments and  decrees  of  the  Holy  See,  whose  object 
is  declared  to  concern  the  general  welfare  of  the 
church,  its  rights,  and  its  discipline,  do  not  claim 
the  acfpiaintance  and  obedience  under  pain  of 
sin  and  lo.ss  tif  the  Catholic  profession,  if  they  do 
not  treat  of  the  dogmas  of  faith  and  manners." 
How  contrary  is  this  doctrine  to  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  the  full  power  divinely  given  to  the 
sovereign  I^lntitT  by  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ,  to 
guide,  to  supervise,  and  govern  the  universal 
church,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  and  understand 
clearly  and  evidently.  Amiil  so  great  a  diversity 
of  depraved  opinions,  we,  remembering  our  apos- 
tolic duty,  and  solicitous  before  allthinss  for 
our  most  holy  religion,  for  sound  doctrine,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  confided  to  us,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  human  society  itself,  have  con- 
sidered the  moment  opportune  to  raise  anew  our 
apostolic  voice.  And  therefore  do  we  condemn 
and  |)roscribe  generally  and  particularlv  all  the 
evil  opinions  and  doctrines  speei.illv  mentioned 
in  this  letter,  and  we  wish  that  thev  mav  be  held 
as  rebuked,  proscribed,  and  cond'enmed  by  all 
the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But"  vou 
know  further,  venerable  brothers,  that  in  our 
time  insultersof  every  truth  and  of  all  justice, 
and  violent  enemies  of  our  religion,  have-  spread 
abro;id  other  impious  doctrines  bv  means  of  pes- 
tilent books,  pamphlets,  and  journals  which 
<listributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  deceive 
the  people  and  wickedly  lie.  You  are  not  igno- 
rant that  ni  our  day  men  are  found  who,  ani- 
mated and  e.xeited  by  the  spirit  of  Satan,  have 
arrived  at  that  e.vcessof  impiety  as  not  to  fear  to 
deny  our  Lord  and  blaster  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
attack  his  dninity  with  scandalous  persistence. 
We  cannot  abstain  from  awarding  you  well- 
mented  eulogies,  venerable  brothers,  for  all  the 
care  and  zeal  with  which  you  have  raised  your 
episcopal  voice  against  so  great  an  impiety. 


Catalof/iie  of  the  Priiicipnl  Errors  of  Our  Time 
Pointed  Out  in  the  CoimiKtoriiU  AlliicKtions.  En- 
cyclical  and  other  Apostolical  Letters  of  Pope  Piux 
IX. 

I. —  P.\NTnEISM,      XATUR.\LIS«,      .VND      .iBSOI.LTE 
RATIONALIS.\I. 

1.  There  is  no  divine  power,  supreme  being, 
wisdom,  and  providence  distinct  from  the  uni- 
versality of  things,  and  God  is  none  other  than 
the  nature  of  things,  and  therefore  immutable. 
In  elfect,  God  is  in  man.  and  in  the  world,  and 
all  things  arc  God.  and  have  the  very  substance 
of  God.  God  is,  therefore,  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  the  world,  and  thence  mind  is  con- 
founded with  matter,  necessity  %vith  liberty  of 
action,  true  with  false,  good  with  evil,  just  with 
unjust.  —  (See  Allocution,  "Maxima  qiiidem," 
June  9,  1862.) 

2.  All  action  of  God  upon  man  and  the  worlil 
should  be  denied. — (See  Alloc,  "Maxima  qui- 
deni,"  June  9,  1862.) 

3.  Human  reason,  without  any  regard  to  God, 
is  the  sole  arbiter  of  true  and  false,  good  and 
evil ;  it  is  its  own  law  in  itself,  and  suffices  by  its 
natural  force  for  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  men 
and  nations. — (See  Alloc,  "Maxima  quideni," 
June  9,  1862.) 

4.  AH  the  truths  of  religion  are  derived  from 
the  native  strength  of  human  reason,  whence 
reason  is  the  principal  rule  by  which  man  can 
and  must  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  truths 
of  every  kind. — (See  Encyclicals,  "Qui  pluri- 
bus,"  Xov.  .9,  1846,  and  "Singular!  quidem," 
March  17,  1856,  and  Alloc,  "  Maxima  quidem," 
June  9,  1862.) 

5.  Divine  revelation  is  imperfect,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  the  continual  and  intlefiuite  prog- 
ress corresponding  to  the  progress  of  human 
reason. — (See  Encyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Xov.  9, 
1846,  and  Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9, 
1862.) 

6.  Christian  faith  is  in  opposition  to  human 
reason,  and  divine  revelation  is  not  only  useless 
but  even  injurious  to  the  perfection  of  man. — 
(See  Encyc',  "Qui  pluribus,"  Xov.  9,  1846.  and 
Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

7.  The  prophecies  and  miracles  told  and  nar- 
rated in  the  sacred  books  are  the  fables  of  poets, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  the  sum 
of  philosophical  investigations.  The  books  of 
the  two  Testaments  contain  fabulous  fictions, 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  himself  a  myth. — (Encyc, 
"Qui  pluribus,"  Xov.  9,  1846;  Alloc,  "Maxima 
quidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

II. —  MODEUATE   RATIOSALISM. 

8.  As  human  reason  is  rendered  equal  to  re- 
ligion itself,  theological  matters  must  be  treated 
as  philosophical  matters. — (Alloc,  "  Siugulari 
quidem  perfusi.") 

9.  All  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
indistinctly  the  object  of  natural  science  or 
philosophy,  and  human  reason,  instructed  solely 
by  history,  is  able  by  its  natural  strength  anil 
principles  to  arrive  at  a  comprehension  of  even 
the  most  abstract  dogmas  from  the  moment  when 
they  have  been  proposed  as  objective— (Letter 
to  Archbishop  Frising,  "Gravissimus,"  Dec.  4. 
1862.  Letter  to  the  same,  "  Tuas  libenter,"  Dec. 
21,  1863.) 

10.  As  the  philosopher  is  one  thing  and  phi- 
losophy is  another,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
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former  to  submit  liimself  to  the  authority  of 
wliich  he  shall  have  recognized  the  truth;  but 
philosophy  neither  can  nor  ought  to  submit  to 
authorit}'. — (Letter  to  Archbishop  Frisiug,  "  Gra- 
vissimus."  Dec.  11.  1862;  to  the  same,  "  Tuas 
libeater."  Dec.  21.  1863.) 

11.  The  church  not  only  ought  in  no  way  to 
concern  herself  with  philosophy,  but  ought 
further  herself  to  tolerate  the  errors  of  philoso- 
phy, leaving  to  it  the  care  of  their  correction. — 
(Letter  to  Archlushop  Prising,  Dec.  11,  1862.) 

12.  The  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  of 
the  Roman  congregation  fetter  the  free  progress 
of  science. — (Id.,  ibid.) 

13.  The  methods  and  principles  by  which  the 
old  scholastic  doctors  cultivated  theology  are  no 
longer  suitable  to  the  demands  of  the  age  and 
the  progress  of  science. — (Id.,  "Tuas  libenter," 
Dec.  21,-1863.) 

14.  Philosophy  must  be  studied  without  tak- 
iniT  anv  account  of  supernatural  revelation. — 
(III  .  ibid.) 

X.  B.  —  To  the  rationalistic  system  are  due  in 
great  ]iart  the  errors  of  Antony  Gunther,  con- 
demned in  the  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  "E.ximiam  tuam,"  June  15,  1847, 
and  in  that  to  the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  "Dolore 
baud  raediocri,"  April  30,  1860. 

III. —  IXDIFFEREXTISM,  TOLEUATIOX. 

15.  Every  man  is  free  to  embrace  and  profess 
the  religion  he  shall  believe  true,  guided  by  the 
light  of  reason.  —  (Apost.  Let.,  "Multiplices  in- 
ter," June  10,  1851;  Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem," 
June  <J.  1862.) 

16.  Men  who  have  embraced  any  religion  may 
find  and  obtain  eternal  salvation. — (Encyc,  "Qui 
phiribus,"  Xov.  9,  1846;  Alloc,  "  L'bi  primum," 
l)ec.  17,  1847;  Encyc,  "Singulari  quidem," 
March  17,  1856.) 

17.  At  least  the  eternal  salvation  may  be  hoped 
for  of  all  who  have  never  been  in  the  true  church 
of  Christ.  —  (Alloc,  "  Singulari  quidem,"  Dec.  9, 
1865;  EnCTC,  "Quanto  conficiamur  moerore," 
Aug.  17,  1863.) 

18.  Protestantism  is  nothing  more  than  an- 
other form  of  the  same  true  religion  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  be  equally  pleasing  to  God,  as  in 
the  Catholic  church,  —  (Encvc,  "Nescitis  et  vo- 
biscum,"  Dec  8,  1849.) 

IV.  —  SOCIALISM,     COMMUNISM,    CL.\XDESTINE    SO- 
CIETIES,  BIBLICAL  SOCIETIES,  CLERICO- 
LIBERAL    SOCIETIES. 

Pests  of  this  description  have  been  frequently 
rebuked  in  the  severest  term.s  in  the  Encyc, 
•■Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1846;  Alloc,  "Quibus, 
quantisque,"  Aug.  20,  1849;  Encyc,  "  Xescitis 
et  vobiscum,"  Dec.  8,  1849;  Alloc,  "Singulari 
quidem,"  Dec.  9,  1854;  Encyc,  "Quanto  con- 
ficiamur moerore,"  xVug.  10,  1863. 

v.  —  ERRORS   RESPECTING  THE  CHURCH   AND    HER 
RIGHTS. 

19.  The  church  is  not  a  true  and  perfect  en- 
tirely free  association;  she  does  not  rest  upon 
the  peculiar  and  perpetual  rights  conferred  upon 
her  by  her  divine  founder;  but  it  appertains  to 
the  civil  power  to  define  what  are  the  rights  and 
Hmits  within  which  the  church  may  exercise  au- 
thority.—  (Alloc,  "Singulari  quidem,"  Dec.  9, 
1854;""Muhis  gravibusV'  Dec  17,  I860;  "Max- 
ima quidem,"  June,  1862.) 


20.  The  ecclesiastical  power  must  not  e.xercise 
its  authority  without  the  toleration  and  assent  of 
the  civil  government.  —  (Alloc,  "Memiuit  unus- 
quisque,"  Sept.  30,  1851.) 

21.  The  church  has  not  the  power  of  disputing 
dogmatically  that  the  religion  of  the  Catholic 
church  is  the  only  true  religion. — (Lit.  Apost., 
"Multiplices  inter,"  June  10,  1851.) 

22.  The  obligation  which  binds  Catholic  mas- 
ters and  writers  does  not  apply  to  matters  pro- 
posed for  universal  belief  as  articles  of  faith  by 
the  infallible  judgment  of  the  church.  —  (Let.  to 
Archbishop  Prising,  "Tuas  libenter,"  Dec.  21, 
1863.) 

23.  The  church  has  not  the  power  of  availing 
herself  of  force,  or  any  direct  or  indirect  tem- 
poral power.  —  (Lit.  Apost.,  "Ad  apostolicas," 
August  22,  1851.) 

24.  The  Roman  pontiffs  and  a^cumcnical  coun- 
cils have  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  power,  have 
usurped  the  rights  of  princes,  and  have  even 
committed  errors  in  defining  matter  relating  to 
dogma  and  morals. — (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices 
inter,"  June  10,  1851.) 

25.  In  addition  to  the  authorit}-  inherent  in  the 
episcopate,  further  tempijral  power  is  granted  to 
it  by  the  civil  power,  either  expressly  or  tacitly, 
but  on  that  account  also  revocable  by  the  civil 
power  whenever  it  pleases. —  (Lit,  Apost.,  "Ad 
Apostolicas."  August  22,  1851.) 

26.  The  church  has  not  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate right  of  acquisition  and  possession. — 
("Nunquam,"  December  18,  1856;  Encyc,  "  In- 
credibili,"  September  17,  1862.) 

27.  The  ministers  of  the  church  and  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  ought  to  be  al).solutely  excluded 
froin  all  charge  and  dominion  over  temporal 
affairs.  —  (Alloc,  "Maximum  quidem,"  June  9, 
1862.) 

38.  Bishops  have  not  the  right  of  promulgat- 
ing their  apostolical  letters  without  the  sanction 
of  the  government.  —  (Alloc,  "  Xunquam  fore," 
December  15,  1856.) 

29.  Spiritual  graces  granted  by  the  Roman 
pontiff  must  be  considered  null  unless  they  have 
been  recjuested  by  the  civil  government.  —  (Id., 
ibid.) 

30.  The  immunity  of  the  church  and  of  eccle- 
siastical persons  derives  its  origin  from  civil  law. 
—  (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices  inter,"  June  10, 
1851.) 

31.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  for  temporal 
lawsuits,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  of  the  clergy, 
should  be  abolished,  even  without  the  consent 
and  against  the  desire  of  the  Holy  See. — (Alloc, 
"  Acerbissimum,"  September  27,  1852;  Id., 
"Nunquam  fore."  December  15,  1856.) 

32.  The  personal  immunity  exonerating  the 
clergy  from  military  law  may  be  abrogated  with- 
out violation  either  of  natural  right  or  of  equity. 
This  abrogation  is  called  for  by  civil  progress, 
especially  in  a  society  modelled  upon  principles 
of  liberal  government.  —  (Let.  to  Bishop  Montis- 
regal,  "Singularis  nobilisque,"  September  29, 
1864.) 

33.  It  does  not  appertain  to  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, by  any  right,  and  inherent  to  its  essence, 
to  direct  doctrine  in  matters  of  theology.  —  (Let. 
to  ArchbLshop  Prising,  "Tuas  libenter,"  Dec.  21, 
1863.) 

34.  The  doctrine  of  those  who  compare  the 
sovereign  pontiff  to  a  free  sovereign  acting  in 
the  unfversal  church  is  a  doctrine  which  pre- 
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Tuilod  in  tlie  middle  iigcs.— (Lit.  Apost.,  Aug. 
22.  IHr.l.) 

:!."i.  Tlif-re  is  no  obstatk'  to  tlic  sentence  of  a 
cenerul  eouucil.  or  the  act  of  all  the  nalinn  trans- 
ferriiiK  the  pontilical  sovereign  from  the  bishop 
rie  and  city  of  Home  to  some  other  bishopric  in 
another  citv.  — (Id.,  ibid.) 

H(i.  The  "detinition  of  a  national  council  does 
iKil  admit  of  sul>se([iient  discussion,  and  the  civil 
power  can  reiiuire  that  matters  shall  remain  as 
tliev  are.  —  (Id.,  ibid.) 

37.  National  churches  can  be  established  with- 
out, and  separated  from,  the  Konian  pontitl'.— 
(Alloc,  ".MMltis  gravil)us(iiie."  Dec.  IT.  1860; 
".lainclndnni  cernimus."  .March  IS,  18G1.) 

;iH.  .Many  Konian  i)ontilfs  have  lent  themselves 
to  the  division  of  the  church  in  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  — (Lit.  Apost.,  "Ad  Apostoli- 
cas,"  August  22,  1851.) 


-ERRORS    OF 
TIIK.MSEI.VKS 


Civil.    SOCIETY, 
.\S  COXSIDIiUEI) 


AS     Ml'CII 
IX   TIM-UK 


KELATIO.NS  TO  TIIK  CIH^KCII. 

39.  The  state  of  a  republic,  as  being  the  origin 
and  source  of  all  rights,  imposes  itself  by  its 
rights,  which  is  not  circumscribed  by  any  limit. 
—  (Alloc.  "iMaxinia  (piidem,"  June  9,  1863.) 

40.  The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church  is  op- 
posed to  the  laws  and  interests  of  society. — 
(Kncvc.  "Qui  phu'ibus."  Nov.  9.  1846;  Alloc, 
••(iiiihus  quantisque,"  April  20,  1849.) 

41.  The  civil  government,  even  when  exercised 
by  a  heri'tic  sovereign,  posses.ses  an  indirect  and 
negative  power  over  religious  affairs.  —  (Lit. 
Apost..  August  22,  18.51.) 

42.  In  a  legal  coullict  between  the  two  powers, 
civil  law  ought  to  prevail.  —  (Id.,  ibid.) 

43.  The  lay  jiower  has  the  authority  to  de- 
stroy, declare,  and  render  mill  solemn  conven- 
tions or  concordats  relating  to  the  use  of  rights 
appertaining  to  ecclesiastical  immunity,  without 
the  consent  of  the  iiricslhood.  and  even  against 
its  will.  — (.Vlloc,  "In  consistoriali,"  NoV.  1, 
18.50;   "Multisgiavibus(iiic,"  Dec  17,  1860.) 

44.  The  civil  authority  may  interfere  in  mat- 
ters regarding  religion,  morality,  and  spiritual 
governnieut,  whence  it  has  control  over  the 
instructions  for  the  guidance  of  consciences 
issued,  conformably  with  their  niLssion,  by  the 
pastors  of  the  church.  Further,  it  possesses  full 
power  in  the  matter  of  administering  the  divine 
sacr.unents  and  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
their  reception.  — (■' In  con.sistoriair,"  Nov.  1. 
18.58;  Alloc,  "Ma.xima  quidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

4.5.  The  entire  direction  of  public  schools  in 
which  the  youth  of  Christian  States  are  edu- 
cated, save  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Episcopal 
seminaries,  may  and  must  appertain  to  the  civil 
power,  and  belong  to  it  so  far  that  no  other  au- 
thority shall  be  recognized  as  having  any  riiiht 
to  interfere  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  the 
arrangement  of  the  studies,  the  taking  of  de- 
grees, or  the  choice  and  approval  of  teachers. — 
(Alloc,  "In  consistoriali,"  Nov.  1,  1850;  "  Qui- 
biis  luctuosissimis,"  Sept.  .5,  1861.) 

46.  Further,  even  in  clerical  seminaries  the 
mode  of  study  luust  be  submitted  to  the  civil 
authority.  — (Alloc,  "Nunquam  fore,"  Dec  15 
1856. )  ' 

47.  The  most  advantageous  conditions  of  civil 
society  require  that  popular  schools  open  with- 
out distinction  to  all  children  of  the  people,  and 
public  establishments  destined  to  teach  young 


people  letters  and  good  discipline,  and  to  iuqiart 
to  them  education,  should  be  freed  from  all 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  interference,  and 
should  be  fully  subjected  to  the  civil  and  jiolitical 
power  for  the  teaching  of  masters  and  opinions 
common  to  tlic'  times.  —  (Letter  to  Archbishop  of 
Friburg,  "Quum  none  sine,"  July  14,  1864.) 

48.  Tills  manner  of  instructing  youth,  which 
consists  in  separating  it  from  the  Catholic  faith 
and  from  the  power  of  the  church,  and  in  teach- 
ing it  above  all  a  knowledge  of  natural  things 
and  the  objects  of  social  life,  may  be  perfectly 
ai)pi'ovcil  by  Catholics.  —  (Id.,  ibid.) 

4!l.  The  civil  power  is  entitled  to  prevent  min- 
isters of  religion  and  the  faithful  from  communi- 
cating freely  and  mutually  with  the  Koman  Pon- 
tiff.—(Alloc,  "]\Ia.\ima  quidem,"  June  9.  1862.) 

50.  The  lay  authority  possesses  of  itself  the 
right  of  presenting  bishops,  and  may  require  of 
them  that  they  take  pos.session  of  their  diocese 
before  having  received  canonical  institution  and 
the  Apostolical  letter  of  the  Holy  Sec—  (Alloc, 
"  Nuu(iu.-im  fore,"  Dec.  15,  1856.) 

51.  Further,  the  lay  authority  has  the  right  of 
de])osiug  bishops  from  tlicir  pastoral  functions, 
and  is  not  forced  to  obey  the  Roman  Pontiff  in 
matters  affecting  the  filling  of  sees  and  the  insti- 
tution of  bishops. —  (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices 
inter,"  June  10,  1851;  Alloc,  "  Acerbissimum.") 

52.  The  government  has  a  right  to  alter  a 
period  fixed  by  the  church  for  the  .accomplish- 
ment of  the  religious  duties  of  both  .sexes,  and 
may  enjoin  upon  all  religious  establishments  to 
admit  nobody  to  take  solemn  vows  without  per- 
mission.—  (Alloc.  "Nunquam  fore,"  Dec.  15, 
1856.) 

53.  Laws  respecting  the  protection,  rights,  and 
functions  of  religious  establishmeuts  must  be 
abrogated;  further,  the  civil  government  may 
lend  its  assistance  to  all  who  desire  to  quit  a  re- 
ligious life,  and  break  their  vows.  The  govern- 
ment may  also  deprive  religious  establishments 
of  the  right  of  patronage  to  collegiate  churches 
and  simi)le  benefices,  and  submit  their  goods  to 
civil  competence  and  admiuistration.  —  (Alloc, 
"  Acerbissimum,"  Sept.  27,  1862;  "  Probe  memi- 
neritis,"  Jan.  22,  1885;  and  "Quum  sa'jje,"  July 
26,  18.58.) 

54.  Kings  and  princes  are  not  only  free  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  but  are  superior 
to  the  church  even  in  litigious  cpiestions  of  juris- 
diction,—  (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices  inter,"  June 
10,  1851.) 

55.  The  church  must  be  separated  from  the 
State  and  the  State  from  the  church.  —  (Alloc, 
"Acerbissimum,"  Sept.  27,  1863.) 

VII. —  ERRORS  IN  NATURAL  AND  CHRISTIAN 
MORALS. 

56.  Moral  laws  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the 
Divine  sanction,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that 
human  laws  should  be  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  nature  and  receive  their  sanction  from  God. — 
(Alloc,  "  ^laxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1863.) 

57.  Knowledge  of  philo.sopliical  and  moral 
tilings  and  civil  laws  may  and  must  be  free  from 
Divine  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  —  (Id.,  ibid.) 

58.  No  other  forces  are  recognized  than  those 
which  reside  in  matter,  and  which,  contraiy  to 
all  discipline  and  all  decency  of  morals,  are 
summed  up  in  the  accumulation  and  increase  of 
riches  by  every  possible  means  and  in  the  .satis- 
faction of  every   pleasure.  —  (Id.,   ibid;   Alloc, 
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"  Maxima  quidem;"  Encyc,  "  Quanto  conficia- 
imir."  August  10.  1863.) 

.59.  Right  c<iusists  in  material  fact.  All  human 
duties  art'  vain  words,  and  all  human  facts  have 
the  force  of  right.  —  (Alloc,  "  Ma.xima  quidem," 
June  9,  1862.) 

60.  Authority  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  num- 
bers and  material  force. — (Id.,  ibid.| 

61.  The  happ_v  injustice  of  a  fact  inflicts  no 
injury  upon  the  sanctity  of  right.  —  (Alloc, 
"Jamdudum  cernimus,"  March  18,  1861.) 

63.  The  principle  of  non-intervention  must  be 
proclaimed  and  observed.  —  (Alloc,  "Novos  et 
ante,"  Sept.  27,  1860.) 

63.  It  is  allowable  to  withdraw  from  obedience 
to  legitimate  princes  and  to  rise  in  insurrection 
against  them. — (Encyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Nov. 
9,  1846;  Alloc,  "Quisque  vestrum,"  Oct.  4, 
1847;  Encyc,  "Noscitis  et  nobiscum,"  Dec  8, 
1849;  Lit.  Apost.,  "Cum  Catholica,"  ilarch  25, 
1860.) 

64.  The  violation  of  a  solemn  oath,  even  every 
guilty  and  shameful  action  repugnant  to  the 
eternal  law,  is  not  onlv  undeserving  rebuke,  but 
is  even  allowable  and  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise  when  done  for  the  love  of  country. — 
(Alloc,  "  Quibus  quantisque,"  April  20,  1849.) 

Vlir.  —  ERRORS  AS  TO  CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE. 

65.  It  is  not  admissable,  rationally,  that  Christ 
has  raised  marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacra- 
ment.—  (Lit.  Apost..  August  22,  1852.) 

66.  The  sacrament  of  marriage  is  oidy  an  ad- 
junct of  the  contract,  from  which  it  is  separable, 
and  the  sacrament  itself  only  consists  in  the  nup- 
tial benediction.  —  (Id.,  ibid.) 

67.  By  the  law  of  nature  the  marriage  tie  is 
not  indiss(jluble,  and  in  many  cases  divorce,  prop- 
erly so  called,  may  be  pronounced  by  the  civil 
authority.  —  (Id.,  ibid.  ;  Alloc,  " Acerbissimum," 
Sept.  27,  1853.) 

68.  The  church  has  not  the  power  of  pronounc- 
ing upon  the  impediments  to  marriage.  This 
belongs  to  civil  society,  which  can  remove  the 
e.xisting  hindrances. —  (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices 
inter,"  June  10,  1851.) 

69.  It  is  only  more  recently  that  the  church 
has  begun  to  pronotmce  upon  invalidating  ob- 
stacles, availing  herself,  not  of  her  own  right, 
but  of  a  right  borrowed  from  tlic  civil  power. — 
(Lit.  Apost.,  August  33,  1851.) 

70.  The  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
invoke  anathema  against  those  who  deny  the 
church  the  right  of  pronouncing  upon  invalidat- 
ing obstacles,  are  not  dogmatic,  and  must  be 
considered  as  emanating  from  borrowed  power. 
—  (IJt.  Apost.,  ibid.) 

71.  The  form  of  the  said  council,  under  the 
penalty  of  nullity,  does  not  bind  in  cases  where 
the  civil  law  has  appointed  another  form,  and 
desires  that  this  new  form  is  to  be  used  in  mar- 
riage.—  (Id.,  ibid.) 

73.  Boniface  VIII.  is  the  first  who  declared 
that  the  vow  of  chastity  pronounced  at  ordina- 
tion annuls  nuptials.  —  (Id.,  ibid.) 

73.  A  civil  contract  may  very  well,  among 
Christians,  take  the  place  of  true  marriage,  and 
it  is  false,  either  that  the  marriage  contract  be- 
tween Christians  must  always  be  a  sacrament,  or 
that  the  contract  is  mdl  if  the  .sacrament  does  not 
exist. —  (Id.,  ibid.;  Let.  to  King  of  Sardinia, 
Sept.  9,  1852;  Allocs.,  "Acerbissimum,"  Sept. 
27,  1852;  "Multisgravibusque,"  Dec  17,  1860.) 


74.  Matrimonial  or  nuptial  causes  belong  by 
their  nature  to  civil  jurisdiction.  —  (Lit.  Apost., 
August  23,  1851;  Alloc,  "  Acerbissimum,"  Sept. 
27.  1852.) 

N.  B.  —  Two  other  errors  are  still  current  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  celibacy  of  priests  and  the 
preference  due  to  the  state  of  marriage  over  that 
of  virginity.  These  have  been  refuted  —  the 
first  in  Encyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1846; 
the  second  in  Lit.  Apost.,  "^Multiplices  inter," 
June  10,  1851. 

IX.  —  ERRORS    REGARDING   THE   CIVIL   POWER    OP 
THE   SOVEREIGN   PONTIFF. 

75.  The  children  of  the  Christian  and  Catholic 
Church  are  not  agreed  upon  the  compatibility  of 
the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  power.  —  (Lit. 
Apost.,  August  23,  1853.) 

76.  The  cessation  of  the  temporal  power,  upon 
which  the  Apostolic  See  is  based,  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  the  church. — 
(Alloc,  "Quibus  quantisque,"  April  30,  1849.) 

N.  B.  —  Besides  these  errors  explicitly  pointed 
out,  still  more,  and  those  numerous,  are  rebuked 
by  the  certain  doctrine  whicli  all  Catholics  are 
bound  to  respect  touching  the  civil  government 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  These  doctrines  are 
abundantly  explained  in  Allocs.,  "Quantis 
quantumque,"  April  30,  18.59,  and  "Si  semper 
antea,"  May  20,  1850;  Lit.  Apost.,  "  Quum 
Catholica  Ecclesia,"  March  26,  1860;  Allocs., 
"Novos,"  Sept.  38,  1860;  "Jamdudum,"  JIarch 
18,  1861;  and  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1863. 

X.  —  ERRORS   REFERRING  TO  MODERN    LIBER- 
ALISM. 

77.  In  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be  held  as 
the  only  religion  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  modes  of  worship. — -(Alloc,  "Nemo 
vestrum,"  July  26,  1855.) 

78.  Whence  it  has  been  wisely  provided  by 
law,  in  some  countries  called  Catholic,  that  emi- 
grants shall  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
worship.  —  (Alloc,  "Acerbissimum,"  Sept.  27, 
1852.) 

79.  But  it  is  false  that  the  civil  liberty  of  every 
mode  of  worship  and  the  full  power  given  to  all 
of  overtly  and  jiublicly  displaying  tlieir  opinions 
and  their  thoughts  conduce  more  easily  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  and  minds  of  the  people  and  to 
the  propagation  of  the  evil  of  indifference. — 
(Alloc,  "  Nunquam  fore,"  Dec.  15,  1856.) 

80.  The  Roman  pontiff  can  and  ought  to 
reconcile  himself  to  and  agree  witli  progress, 
liberalism,  and  modern  civilization.  —  (Alloc, 
"Jamdudum  cernimus,"  March  18,  IStil.) 

A.  D.  1869-1870. — The  GEcumenical  Council 
of  the  Vatican. — Adoption  and  Promulgation 
of  the  Dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.— "  iMore 
than  300  years  after  the  close  of  the  Council  of 

Trent,  Pope  Pius  IX resolved  to  convoke 

a  new  (ecumenical  Council.  .  .  .  He  first  inti- 
mated his  intention,  June  26,  1867,  in  an  Allocu- 
tion to  500  Bishops  who  were  assembled  at  the 
18th  centenary  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  in 
Rome.  .  .  .  The  call  was  issued  by  an  Encycli- 
cal, commencing  '  J^terni  Patris  Unigenitus  Fil- 
ius,'  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  Pontiticate.  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  June  29.  1868.  It 
created  at  once  a  universal  commotion  in  the 
Christian  world,  and  called  forth  a  multitude  of 
books  and  pamphlets  even  before  the  Council 
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convpnc<l.  ...  It  wa.s  oven  liopril  that  the 
t'oiiiu'il  mijrht  hwomc  ii  .iri'iR'nil  I'ciist  of  iccoii- 
liliiilion  of  (lividi'd  C'hrislciiihim;  and  Ikiuc  the 
CJrcck  schisiiiiilics,  and  llif  Pmtcslant  htietics 
uinl  other  non-ratholiis,  were  invited  by  two 
special  haters  of  the  Pope  (Sept.  8,  and  Sept.  i:!. 
18(i8)  to  return  on  tliis  au.spieious  occasion  to 
•the  onlv  sheepfoUl  of  Christ.'.  .  .  But  tlie 
Eastern  Patriarchs  simrned  tlie  invitation.  .  .  . 
The  Protestant  coninninions  cither  iirnored  or  re- 
speclf\dlv  declined  it.  Tims  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil. lil;e  that  of  Trent,  turned  out  to  he  simply  a 
general  Roman  Council,  and  appari-nlly  inil  the 
prospect  of  a  reunion  of  Christendom  farther  oil' 
than  ever  liefore.  While  these  sanguine  e.\|icc- 
tations  of  Pius  IX.,  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, the  chief  object  of  the  Ctnuicil  was  at- 
tained in  spite  of  the  strong  oiijiosition  of  the 
nunorily  of  lilieral  Catholics.  This  object  .  .  . 
was  nothing  less  than  tht'  proclamation  of  tlie 
personal  Infallibility  of  the  Poite,  as  a  binding 
article  of  the  Koman  Catholic  iaith  for  all  time 
to  come.  Herein  lies  the  whole  importance  of 
the  Council;  all  the  rest  dwindles  into  insignili- 
cance.  and  could  never  have  justilied  its  convo- 
cation. After  extensive  and  carefid  prepara- 
tions, the  lirst  (and  perhaps  the  last)  Vatican 
Conncil  was  .soleinidy  opened  amid  the  sound  of 
innumerable  bells  and  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo, 
but  mider  frowning  skies  and  a  pouring  rain,  on 
the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Cunceplion  of  the 
Virgin  .Mary,  Dec.  8.  18ii<,),  in  the  liasilica  of  the 
Vatican.  Il  reached  its  height,  at  the  fourth 
public  session,  July  18,  1870,  when  the  decree  of 
Papal  Infallibility  was  proclaimed.  After  this 
it  dragged  on  a  sickly  existence  till  October  20, 
1870.  when  il  was  adjourned  till  Nov.  11,  1870, 
but  indefinitely  post|ioned  on  account  of  the  e.\- 
Iraordinary  change  in  tlu^  (lolitical  situation  of 
Kurope.  For  on  the  second  of  September  tlie 
Krench  Empire,  which  had  been  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  tem])oral  powerof  the  Pope,  collaiiscd 
with  the  surrender  of  Xapoleon  111.,  at  the  old 
Huguenot  stronghold  of  Sedan,  to  the  Protestant 
King  William  of  Prussia.  an<l  on  the  20th  of 
Si'ptember  the  Italian  troops,  in  the  name  of 
King  Victor  Eiiimannel,  took  jiossession  of  Rome, 
as  the  future  capital  of  L'nileil  Italy.  Whether 
the  Council  will  ever  be  coiiveneil  again  to  com- 
plete its  vast  labors,  like  the  twice  intcrrnptcd 
Council  of  Trent,  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  in 
proclaimin.g  the  personal  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  it  made  all  future  (ecumenicil  Councils 
unnecessary  for  the  definition  of  dogmas  and  the 
regulation  of  discipline,  .  .  .  The  acts  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  irrevoca- 
ble. The  altenilanee  was  larger  than  at  anv  of 
its  eighteen  predecessors.  .  .  .  The  whole  num- 
ber of  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
who  are  entitled  to  a  seat  in  an  (ecumenical 
Coiuicil,  is  l,0;i7.  Of  these  there  were  present 
al  the  opening  of  the  Council  719,  viz.,  49  Car- 
dmals.  9  Patriarchs,  4  Primates,  121  Archbishojis, 
479  Bishops,  57  Abbots  aii<l  Generals  of  monastic 
orders.  This  number  afterwards  increased  to 
7li4,  viz.,  49  Cardinals,  10  Patriarchs,  4  Primates, 
10.)  diocesan  Archbishops,  22  Arclilnslio|)s  iii 
partibus  infiilelium,  424  diocesan  Bishops,  98 
Bishops  in  partibus,  and  .52  Abbots,  and  Gen- 
erals of  monastic  orders.  Distributed  accordin"- 
to  continems.  541  of  these  beloiiffeii  to  Europe 
8:J  to  Asia,  14  to  Africa,  113  to  "America,  Vi  to 
Oceauica.     At  the  proclamation  of  the  decree  of 


Papal  Infallibility,  .luly  18,  1870.  the  nuuilier 
was  reduced  to  5135,  and  afterwards  it  dwindled 
down  to  200  or  180.  Among  the  many  nations 
represented,  the  Italians  had  a  vast  majority  of 
27(>,  of  whom  143  belonged  to  the  former  Papal 
States  alone.  Prance  with  a  much  larger  Cath- 
clic  population,  had  only  84,  Austi'ia  and  Hun- 
g;irv  48.  Spain  41,  Great  Britain  35,  Germany  19, 
tlie'Cnited  States  48,  .Mexico  10,  Switzerland  8. 
Belgium  (1.  Holland  4,  Portugal  2,  Russia  1. 
The  disproportion  between  the  representatives 
of  the  diUVicnt  nations  and  tlie  number  of  their 
constituents  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
l^apal  inllucnce." — P.  SclialT.  ll/'fif.  <if  the  ]'iitiriin 
CiiiiKcil  (iipp.  to  Glf((I«toiie's  '  Vatican  Decrees'  Am. 
cd.).  —  The  vote  taken  in  the  Council  on  the 
allinnation  of  the  dogma  "showed  400  '  placet,' 
88  ■lion  placet,'  and  60  'placet  ju.xta  nioduni.' 
Fifty  bishops  ab.sented  them.selvcs  from  the  con- 
gregation, ])referring  that  mode  of  intimating 
their  dissent.  .  .  .  After  the  votes  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  proposed  that  the  dissentients 
should  leave  Rome  in  a  body,  so  as  not  to  be 
present  at  the  public  services  of  the  18tli,  when 
the  dogma  was,  formally  to  be  promulgated. 
Carilinal  Rauschcr,  on  the  other  hand,  advised 
that  lliey  should  all  attend,  and  have  the  courage 
to  vole  'lion  placet'  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope. 
This  bold  counsel,  however,  was  rejected.  .  .  . 
The  recalcitrant  bishops  stayed  away  to  the 
number  of  110.  The  Pope's  partisans  mustered 
533.  When  the  dogmatic  constitution  '  De  Ec- 
clesia  Christi '  was  put  in  its  entiretj'  to  the  vote, 
two  prelates  alone  exclaimed  ' non  placet' 
These  were  Riccio,  Bishop  of  C'asazzo,  and  Fitz- 
gerald, Bishop  of  Peticola,  or  Little  Rock,  in  the 
United  States.  A  violent  thunderstorm  burst 
over  St.  Peter's  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lii'ocecdings.  and  lasted  till  the  close.  The  Pope 
luoclaimed  himself  infallible  amidst  its  tumult. 
.  .  .  The  Bishops  in  opposition,  after  renewing 
their  negative  vote  in  writing,  quitted  Rome 
almost  to  a  man.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  German 
bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  opposition 
thought  that  at  this  juncture  it  behoved  them, 
for  the  peace  of  the  Cliureh,  and  the  respect  due 
to  the  Dogma  once  declared,  to  give  way  at  the 
end  of  August.  They  assembled  again  at  Fulda, 
and  pronounced  the  acceptances  of  the  decree. 
.  .  .  Seventeen  names  were  appended  to  the 
declaration.  Among  them  was  not  that  of 
llefele  [Bishop  of  R^ittenbur.g]  who,  it  was  soon 
made  known,  was  dcterniineil  under  no  circum- 
stances to  submit  to  tlu;  decision  of  the  Council. 
His  cha])ter  and  the  tlieological  faculty  of  Tub- 
ingen, declared  that  they  would  unanimously 
support  him.  A  meeting  of  the  Catholic  pro- 
fes.sors  of  theology,  held  at  Nuremberg,  also 
agreed  upon  a  decided  protest  against  the  abso- 
lute power  and  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
The  German  opposition,  evidently,  was  far  from 
Vicing  quelled.  And  the  Au.strian  opposition,  led 
by  Scliwarzenberg,  Kauscher  and  Strossmaycr, 
remained  unbroken.  By  the  end  of  Augtist  the 
members  of  the  Council  remaining  at  Rome  were 
reduced  to  80.  They  continued,  however,  to  sit 
on  through  that  montli  and  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, discussing  various  'Schemes'  relative  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church." — Annual 
lie;/i.itei\  1870,  pt.  I,  forcir/ii  hi.it.,  ch.  5. —  But  on 
the  'iOth  of  October, 'after  the  Italian  troojis  had 
taken  possession  of  Pome,  the  Pojie,  by  a  Bull, 
suspended  the  sittings  of  the  G^cumenical  Coun- 
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cil.  Most  of  the  German  liisliops  wlio  liad  op- 
posed the  dogma  of  infalHIiility  surrendered  to 
it.  in  the  euil ;  but  Dr.  DiilUnger.  the  Bavarian 
theologian,  held  his  ground.  "lie  had  now  be- 
come tlie  acknowledged  leader  of  all  those  who, 
within  the  pale  of  "the  Romish  Church,  were 
disaffected  towards  the  Holy  See:  but  he  was  to 
pay  for  this  position  of  eminence.  The  Old 
Catholic  movement  soon  drew  upon  itself  the 
hostility  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  On  the 
19th  of  April  1871  Dr.  DoUinger  was  formally 
excommunicated  by  the  Archbishoj)  of  Munich, 
on  account  of  his  refusal  to  retract  his  opposition 
to  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  .  .  .  A  paper  war  of 
great  magnitude  followed  the  e.xconuuunication. 
Most  of  tlie  doctor's  colleagues  in  his  own  divin- 
ity school,  together  with  not  a  few  canons  of  his 
cathedral,  a  vast  number  of  the  Bavarian  lower 
clergy,  and  nearly  all  the  laity,  testified  their 
agreement  with  liim.  The  young  King  of  Ba- 
varia, moreover,  lent  the  support  of  his  personal 
sympathies  to  Dr.  Dollinger's  movement.  ...  A 
Congress  of  Old  Catholics  was  held  at  ^lunich 
in  September,  when  an  Anti-Infallibility  League 
was  formed;  and  the  cause  soon  afterwards  ex- 
perienced a  triumph  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Dijl- 
linger  to  the  Rectorship  of  the  Universit}-  of 
Munich  by  a  majority  of  tifty-four  votes  against 
six.  At  Cologne  in  the  following  year  an  Old 
Catholic  Congress  assembled,  and  delegates  at- 
tended from  various  foreign  States.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Dollinger  .  .  .  was  always  glad  to  give  the  Old 
Catholic  body  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  and  he 
presided  over  the  Congress,  mainly  of  Old  Cath- 
olics, which  was  held  at  Boiui  in  1874  to  promote 
the  reunion  of  Christendom;  but  we  believe  he 
never  formally  joined  the  Cominimion,  and,  at 
the  outset,  at  any  rate,  he  strongly  opposed  its 
constitution  as  a  distinct  Church.  From  the  day 
of  his  excommunication  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Munich  he  abstained  from  performing  any  eccle- 
siastical function.  He  always  continued  a  strict 
observer  of  the  disciplinary  rules  and  command- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  .  .  .  The 
Old  Catholic  luovement  did  not  generally  make 
that  headway  upon  the  Continent  which  its 
sanguine  promoters  had  hoped  speedily  to  wit- 
ness, though  it  was  helped  in  Germany  by  the 
passing  of  a  Bill  for  transferring  ecclesiastical 
property  to  a  committee  of  the  ratepayers  and 
communicants  in  each  parish  of  the  empire. 
When  tlie  third  synod  of  the  Old  Catholics  was 
held  at  Bonn  in  June  1876  it  was  stated  by  Dr. 
von  Schulte  that  there  were  then  35  communities 
in  Prussia,  44  in  Baden,  .5  in  Hes.se,  2  in  Birken- 
feld,  31  in  Bavaria,  and  1  in  Wi'irtemberg.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  body 
of  Old  Catholics  was  — in  Prussia,  17,203;  Ba- 
varia, 10,110;  Hesse,  1,043;  Oldenburg,  349; 
and  WUrtemberg,  233.  The  number  of  Old 
Catholic  ])riests  in  Germany  was  sixty.  Sub.se- 
queiitly  some  advance  was  recorded  over  these 
numbers." — Eiiiinent  Pcmons:  Bifir/rdpliies  re- 
printed from  the  Times,  v.  4,  pp.  313-316. 

Also  in  ;  Quirinus  (Dr.  J.  I.  von  Dollinger), 
Letters  from  Rome  on  the  Council. — Janus  (the 
same),  17ie  Pope  and  the  Council. — J.  I.  von 
Dollinger,  Declanitioiis  find  Letters  on  the  Vati- 
can Decrees. — H.  E.  Manning,  Tlie  Vatican  Coun- 
cil.— Pomponio  Leto  (Marchese  F.  Vitelleschi), 
Tlie  Vatican  Council. — E.  de  Pressense,  Rome  and 
Itali/ at  the  opening  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council. — 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  The  Vatican  Decrees. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of 
the  Constitution  "  Pastor  a'ternus"  in  which  the 
Dogma  of  Infallibility  was  subsequently  promul- 
gated by  the  Pope: 

"  Pius  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Servants  ef  God, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Sacred  Council,  for  an 
ererlastinff  remembrance.  The  eternal  Pastor  and 
Bishop  of  our  souls,  in  order  to  continue  for  all 
time  the  life-giving  work  of  His  Redemption, 
determined  to  build  up  the  Holy  Church,  where- 
in, as  in  the  House  of  the  living  God,  all  faithful 
men  might  be  united  in  the  bond  of  one  faith  and 
one  charity.  Wherefore,  before  he  entered  into 
His  glory.  He  prayed  unto  the  Father,  not  for 
the  Apostles  only,  but  for  those  also  who  through 
their  preaching  should  come  to  believe  in  Him, 
that  all  might  be  one  even  as  He  the  Son  and  the 
Father  are  one.  As  then  the  Apostles  wlK>m  He 
had  chosen  to  Himself  from  the  world  were  sent 
by  Hiin,  not  otherwise  than  He  Himself  had  been 
sent  by  the  Father;  so  did  He  will  that  there 
should  ever  be  pastors  and  teachers  in  His  Church 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  in  order  that  the 
Episcopate  also  might  be  one  and  undivided,  and 
that  by  means  of  a  closely  united  priesthood  the 
body  of  the  faithful  might  be  kept  secure  in  the 
oneness  of  faith  and  communion.  He  set  Blessed 
Peter  over  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  fi.xed  in 
him  the  abiding  principle  of  this  twofold  unity, 
and  its  visible  foundation,  in  the  strength  of 
which  the  everlasting  temple  .should  arise,  and 
the  Church  in  the  fiiinness  of  that  faith  should 
lift  her  majestic  front  to  Heaven.  And  seeing 
that  the  gates  of  hell  with  daily  increase  of 
hatred  are  gathering  tlieir  strength  on  every  side 
to  upheave  the  foundation  laid  by  God's  own 
hand,  and  so,  if  that  might  be,  to  overthrow  the 
Church;  We,  therefore,  for  the  preservation, 
safe-keeping,  and  increase  of  the  Catholic  flock, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Sacred  Council,  do  judge 
it  to  be  necessary  to  propose  to  the  belief  and 
acceptance  of  all  the  faithful,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  and  constant  faith  of  the  universal 
Church,  the  doctrine  touching  the  institution, 
perpetuity,  and  nature  of  the  sacred  Apostolic 
Primacy,  in  which  is  found  the  strength  and 
sureness  of  the  entire  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  inhibit  and  condenm  the  contrary  errors, 
so  hurtful  to  the  flock  of  Christ. 

Ch.\pteu  I.  Of  the  institution  of  the  apostolic 
primacy  in  Blessed  Peter.  We,  therefore,  teach 
and  declare  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Gospel,  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  was  im- 
mediately and  directly  promised  to  Blessed  Peter 
the  Apostle,  and  on  him  conferred  by  Christ  the 
Lord.  For  it  had  been  said  before  to  Simon: 
Thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  and  afterwards  on 
occasion  of  the  confession  made  by  him:  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  it  was 
to  Simon  alone  that  the  Lord  addressed  the 
words:  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona,  be- 
cause flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee, 
but  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  And  I  say  to 
thee  that  thou  ait  Peter;  and  upon  tliis  rock  I 
will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee 
the  keys  of  tiie  kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  what- 
soever thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be 
bound  also  in  heaven,  and  whatsover  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven. 
And  it  was  upon  Simon  alone  that  Jesus  after 
His  resurrection  bestowed  the  jurisdiction  of 
Chief  Pastor  and  Ruler  over  all  His  fold  in  the 
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words:  Feed  mv  lambs:  food  my  sheep.  At 
npen  variiuice  with  this  clear  dootnne  of  Holy 
Scriimire  as  it  lias  been  ever  understood  by  the 
I'atholie  Church  are  the  perverse  opinions  of 
those  who.  while  thev  distort  the  form  of  govern- 
ment established  bV  Cliiist  the  Lord  in  Ilis 
Church,  denv  that  Peter  in  his  single  person, 
preferably  to  all  the  other  Apostles,  whether 
taken  separately  or  together,  was  endowed  by 
Christ  with  a  triie  and  proper  primacy  of  juris- 
diction; or  of  those  who  assert  that  the  same 
primacv  was  not  bestowed  immediately  and 
directlv  upon  Blessed  Peter  himself,  but  upon 
the  Church,  and  through  the  Church  on  Peter  as 
her  .Minister.  If  anyone,  therefore,  shall  say  that 
Blessed  Peter  the  Apostle  was  not  appointed  the 
Prince  of  all  the  Apostles  and  the  visible  Head  of 
the  whole  Church  Militant;  or  that  the  same 
directlv  and  immediately  received  from  the  same 
Our  Lord  .lesus  Christ  a  Primacy  of  JKinouronly, 
and  not  of  true  and  proper  jurisdiction;  let  him 
be  anathema. 

Cn.M"Ti-:K  H.  On  the  pei^iietmition  of  tlw  yii-iiu- 
nci/  of  /'tlir  ill  t/ii'  Iloiiiiiii  I'oiitiffx.  That  which 
the  Prince  of  Shepherds  and  great  Sheitberd  (jf 
the  sheep,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  establislied  in 
the  person  of  the  Bles.sed  Apostle  Peter  to  secure 
the  perpetual  welfare  and  lasting  good  of  the 
Church,  must,  by  the  same  institution,  neces- 
sarily remain  unceasingly  in  the  Church;  which, 
being  founded  upon  the  Rock,  will  stand  firm  to 
the  en<l  of  the  world.  For  none  can  doubt,  and 
it  is  known  to  all  ;iges,  that  the  holy  and  Blessed 
Peter,  the  Prince  and  Chief  of  the  Apostles,  the 
pillar  of  the  faith  and  foundation  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  who  received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
from  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  and 
Hedeemer  of  the  nice  of  man,  continues  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  ever  continues,  in  his  succes- 
sors the  Bishops  of  the  Holy  See  of  ]{ome,  which 
was  founded  b\-  Him.  and  consecrated  by  His 
blood,  to  live  anil  preside  and  judge.  Wiieuce, 
whosoever  succeeds  to  Peter  in  this  See,  does  by 
the  institution  of  Christ  Himself  obtain  the  Pri- 
macy of  Peter  over  the  whole  Church.  The  dispo- 
sition made  by  Incarnate  Truth  therefore  re- 
mains, and  Blessed  Peter,  abiding  through  the 
strength  of  the  Hock  in  the  power  that  he  re- 
ceived, has  not  abandoned  the  direction  of  the 
Church.  Wherefore  it  has  at  all  times  been 
necessary  that  every  particular  Church  —  that  is 
to  say,  the  faithful  throughout  the  world  — 
shoidd  agree  with  the  Koman  Church,  on  account 
of  the  greater  authority  of  the  princedom  which 
this  has  received;  that  all  being  associated  in  the 
unity  of  that  See  whence  the  rights  of  commun- 
ion spread  to  all,  as  members  in  the  unity  of  the 
Head,  might  combine  to  form  one  connected 
body.  If,  then,  any  should  denv  that  it  is  by 
the  institution  of  Christ  the  Lord,  or  by  divine 
right,  that  Bles,sed  Peter  should  have  a  perpetual 
line  of  successors  in  the  Primacy  over  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  orthat  the  Uomaii  Pontiff  is  tlie 
successor  of  Blessed  Peter  in  this  Primacy;  let 
him  be  .Inathema. 

Cii.\l>Tiiii  HI.  On  the  force  and  ehiimcter  of 
the  I'liiiiiu-i/  of  the  Hoiiiun  Pontiff.  Wherefore, 
resting  on  i)lain  testimonies  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, and  in  agreement  with  both  the  plain  and 
express  decrees  of  our  predecessors,  the  Roman 
I  ontilTs,  and  of  the  General  Councils,  We  renew 
Uie  detinition  of  the  (Keumenical  Council  of 
ilorence,  m  virtue  of  which  all  the  faithful  of 


Christ  must  believe  that  the  Holy  Apostolic  See 
and  the  Roman  Pontiff  possesses  the  Primacy 
over  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  Roman  Pon- 
tilf  is  the  successor  of  Bles.sed  Peter.  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  and  is  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
Heail  of  the  whole  Church,  and  Father  and 
teacher  of  all  Christian.?;  and  that  full  power 
was  given  to  him  in  Blessed  Peter  to  rule,  feed, 
and  govern  the  Universal  Church  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord:  as  is  also  contained  in  the  acts  of  the 
General  Councils  and  in  the  Sacred  Canons. 
Further  we  teach  and  declare  that  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  Lord  the  Roman  Church  pos- 
sesses the  chief  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  all 
other  Ciiurches,  and  that  this  power  of  juri.sdie- 
tion  po.s.sessed  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  being  truly 
cpi.scopal  is  immediate;  which  all,  both  ]>astor8 
and  faithful,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
are  bound,  by  their  duty  of  hierarchical  submis- 
sion and  true  obedience,  to  obey,  not  nierelj'  in 
matters  which  belong  to  faith  and  morals,  but 
also  in  those  that  appertain  to  the  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world, 
so  that  the  Church  of  Christ  may  be  one  flock 
under  one  supreme  pastor  through  the  preserva- 
tion of  unity  both  of  communion  and  of  profes- 
.sion  of  the  same  faith  with  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  Catholic  truth,  from 
which  no  one  can  deviate  without  loss  of  faith 
and  of  salvation.  But  so  far  is  this  power  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  from  being  any  prejudice  to  the 
ordinary  power  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  by 
which  the  Bishops  who  have  been  .set  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  succeed  and  hold  the  place  of  the 
Apostles  feed  and  govern,  each  his  own  liock,  as 
true  Pastors,  that  this  episcopal  authority  is 
really  asserted,  strengthened,  and  protected  by 
the  supreme  and  universal  Pastor;  in  accordance 
with  the  words  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great:  My 
honour  is  the  honour  of  the  whole  Church.  My 
honour  is  the  firm  strength  of  my  Brethren.  I 
am  then  truly  honoured,  when  due  honour  is  not 
denied  to  each  of  their  number.  Further,  from 
this  supreme  power  possessed  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff  of  governing  the  Universal  Church,  it 
follows  that  he  has  the  right  of  free  communica- 
tion with  the  Pastors  of  the  wdiole  Church,  and 
with  their  flocks,  that  these  may  be  taught  and 
directed  by  him  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Where- 
fore we  condemn  and  reject  the  ojiiniousof  those 
who  hold  that  the  communication  between  this 
supreme  Head  and  the  Pastors  and  their  flocks 
can  lawfully  be  impeded;  or  who  represent  this 
communication  as  subject  to  the  will  of  the  secu- 
lar power,  so  as  to  maintain  that  whatever  is 
done  by  the  Apostolic  See,  or  by  its  authority, 
cannot  have  force  or  value,  unless  it  be  confirmed 
by  the  assent  of  the  secular  power.  And  since 
l)y  the  divine  right  of  Apostolic  primacy,  the 
Roman  Pontiff  is  placed  over  the  Universal 
Church,  we  further  teach  and  declare  that  he  is 
the  supreme  judge  of  the  faithful,  and  tliat  in  all 
causes,  the  decision  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Church,  recourse  maybe  had  to  his  tribunal: 
and  that  none  may  meddle  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  the  authority  of  which  is 
greater  than  all  other,  nor  can  any  lawfully  de- 
part from  its  judgment.  Wherefore  they  depart 
from  the  right  course  who  assert  that  it  is  lawful 
to  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs and  an  fEcumenical  Council,  as  to  an  author- 
ity higher  than  that  of  the  Koman  Pontitt'.  If 
then  any  shall  say  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  has 
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the  office  merely  of  inspection  or  (iirection,  and 
not  full  and  supreme  jjower  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  Universal  Cliurch,  not  alone  in  things  which 
belong  to  faith  and  morals,  but  in  those  which 
relate"  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
Church  spread  throughout  the  world;  or  who 
a,ssert  that  he  possesses  merely  the  principal  part, 
and  not  all  the  fidness  of  this  supreme  power;  or 
that  this  power  which  he  enjoys  is  not  ordinary 
and  immediate,  both  over  each  and  all  the 
Churches  and  over  each  and  all  the  Pastors  and 
the  faithful ;  let  him  be  anathema. 

Cit.vi'TER  IV.  Concerning  the  infallible  teach- 
ing of  tlie  Roman  Pontiff-  Jloreover  that  the 
supreme  power  of  teaching  is  also  included  in  the 
Apostolic  Primacy,  which  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as 
successor  of  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  enjoys 
over  the  whole  Church,  this  Holy  See  has  always 
lield,  the  perpetual  practice  of  the  Church  at- 
tests, and  fficumenical  Councils  themselves  have 
declared,  especially  those  in  which  the  East  with 
the  West  met  in  the  union  of  faith  and  charity. 
For  the  Fathers  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
predecessors,  gave  forth  this  solemn  profession : 
The  tirst  condition  of  salvation  is  to  keep  the  rule 
of  the  true  faith.  And  because  the  sentence  of 
our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  passed  by,  who 
said :  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Rock  I  will 
build  my  Church,  these  things  which  have  been 
said  are  approved  by  events,  because  in  the 
Apostolic  See  the  Catholic  Religion  and  her  holy 
solemn  doctrine  has  always  been  kept  immacu- 
late. Desiring,  therefore,  not  to  be  in  the  least 
degree  separated  from  the  faith  and  doctrine  of 
that  See,  we  hope  that  we  may  deserve  to  be  in 
the  one  communion,  which  the  Apostolic  See 
preaches,  in  which  is  the  entire  and  true  solidity 
of  the  Christian  religion.  And,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  the 
Greeks  professed  that  the  Holy  Roman  Church 
enjoy  supreme  and  full  Primacy  and  preeminence 
over  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  which  it  truly 
and  humbly  acknowledges  that  it  has  received 
with  the  plenitude  of  power  from  our  Lord  Him- 
self in  the  person  of  blessed  Peter,  Prince  or 
Head  of  the  Apostles,  whose  successor  the  Roman 
PontiflE  is;  and  as  the  Apostolic  See  is  bound 
before  all  others  to  defend  the  truth  of  faith,  so 
also  if  any  questions  regarding  faith  shall  arise, 
they  must  be  defined  by  its  judgment.  Finally, 
the  Council  of  Florence  defined:  That  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  Head 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  the  Father  and  Teacher 
of  all  Christians;  and  that  to  him  in  blessed 
Peter  was  delivered  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  full  power  of  feeding,  rtding.  and  governing 
the  whole  Church.  To  satisfy  this  pastoral  duty 
our  predecessors  ever  made  unwearied  efforts 
that  the  salutary  doctrine  of  Christ  might  be  prop- 
agated among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
with  equal  care  watched  that  it  might  be  pre- 
served sincere  and  pure  where  it  had  been  re- 
ceived. Therefore  the  Bishops  of  the  whole 
world,  now  singly,  now  assembled  in  synod,  fol- 
lowing the  long-established  custom  of  Churches, 
and  the  form  of  the  ancient  rule,  sent  word  to 
this  Apostolic  Sec  of  those  dangers  which  sprang 
up  in  matters  of  faith,  that  there  especially  the 
losses  of  faith  might  be  repaired  where  faith  can- 
not feel  any  defect.  And  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, sometimes  assembling  (Ecumenical 


Councils,  or  asking  for  the  mind  of  the  Church 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  sometimes  bj' 
particular  Synods,  sometimes  using  other  helps 
which  Divine  Providence  supplied,  defined  as  to 
be  helil  those  things  which  with  the  help  of  God 
they  had  recognised  as  conformaljle  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  Apostolic  Traditions.  For 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  promised  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter  that  luider  His  revelation 
they  nnght  make  known  new  doctrine,  but 
that  under  His  as.sistance  they  might  scrupu- 
lously keep  and  faithfidly  expound  the  reve- 
lation or  deposit  of  faith  delivered  through 
the  Apostles.  And,  indeed,  all  the  venerable 
Fathers  have  embraced,  and  the  holy  orthodox 
Doctors  have  veuerateil  and  followed,  their  Apos- 
tolic doctrine;  knowing  most  fully  that  this  See 
of  holy  Peter  remains  ever  free  from  all  blemish 
of  error,  according  to  the  divine  promise  of  the 
Lord  our  Saviour  made  to  the  Prince  of  His  dis- 
ciples: I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail 
not,  and  thou,  at  length  converted,  confirm  thy 
brethren.  This  gift,  then,  of  truth  and  never- 
failing  faith  was  conferred  by  Heaven  upon 
Peter  and  his  successors  in  this  Chair,  that  they 
might  perform  their  high  office  for  the  salvation 
of  all;  that  the  whole  tlock  of  Christ,  kept  away 
by  them  from  the  jioisoncjus  food  of  error,  might 
be  nourished  with  the  pasture  of  heavenly  doc- 
trine; that  the  occasion  of  schism  being  removed 
the  whole  Church  might  be  kept  one,  and,  rest- 
ing on  its  foundation,  might  stand  firm  against 
the  gates  of  hell.  But  since  in  this  very  age,  in 
which  the  salutary  efficacy  of  the  Apostolic  otTice 
is  even  most  of  all  required,  not  a  few  are  foimd 
who  take  away  from  its  authority.  We  judge  it 
altogether  necessary  solemidy  to  assert  the  pre- 
rogative which  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
vouchsafed  to  join  with  the  supreme  pastoral 
office.  Therefore  We,  faithfully  adhering  to  the 
tradition  received  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour, 
the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion, and 
the  salvation  of  Christian  people,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Sacred  Council,  teach  and  define 
that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed :  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  s]ieaks  ex  cathedra,  that 
is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  Pastor  and 
Doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme 
Apostolic  authority  he  defines  a  doctrine  regard- 
ing faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal 
Church,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him 
in  blessed  Peter,  enjoys  that  infallibility  with 
which  the  divine  Redeemer  wished  that  His 
Church  be  provided  for  defining  doctrine  regard- 
ing faith  or  morals;  and  that  therefore  such  defi- 
nitions of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  irreformable  of 
themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the 
Church.  But  if  anyone — which  may  God  avert 
—  presume  to  contradict  this  Our  definition;  let 
him  be  anathema." 

A.  D.  1870.— End  of  the  Temporal  Sover- 
eignty.— Rome  made  the  capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy.— The  Law  of  the  Papal  Guaran- 
tees. —  The  events  which  extinguished  tlie 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  and  made 
Rome  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  will 
be  found  narrated  under  It.\ly:  A.  D.  1870. 
"The  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into  Rome,  and 
its  union  to'ltaly  .  .  .  was  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic.     The  French  Government  of  National 
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full  of  the  Secoml  Empire  cxiircssetl  through  M. 
Jules  Favre,  the  Jliiiistcr  of  Foruigii  All'airs,  its 
desire  that  the  Italians  should  do  what  llicy 
liked,  and  avowed  its  syuipalliy  with  them.  . 
The  Aiistnilluiiiiaiiau  Cal>iiiet  was  asked  by  tlie 
Papal  Court  to  protest  asraiiist  the  oecupation  of 
Home  To  this  the  Imperial  and  Koyal  Govern- 
ment gave  a  ilireet  refusal,  alleging  among  other 
reasons  that  'its  exeellent  relations'  with  Italy, 
upon  which  it  had  'cause  to  congratulate  itself 
ever  since  reconciliation  had  been  ellected  '  pre- 
vented its  acceding  to  the  desire  of  the  Vatican. 
.  The  Spanish  Government  of  the  Regency, 
wiiich  sueeee<led  to  that  of  Queen  Isabella, 
adopted  nuich  the  same  line  of  conduct:  it  praised 
Signor  Visconti-Venosta's  circular,  and  spoke  of 
the  'wise  and  prudent '  measures  it  proposed  to 
adopt  with  regard  to  the  Pope.  .  .  .  Baron 
d'Anethan,  at  that  time  Prime  Jlinister  of  Bel- 
gium, who  was  the  leader  of  the  conservative  or 
clerical  party  in  the  country,  admitted  to  the 
Italian  Minister  at  Brussels:  'that  speaking 
strictly,  the  temporal  power  was  not.  in  truth, 
an  indispensable  necessity  to  tlie  Holy  See  for 
the  fultilment  of  its  mi.ssion  in  the  world.'  As 
ti>  the  course  Belgium  would  take  the  Baron  said 
—  'If  Italv  has  a  territorial  dithculty  to  discuss 
with  the  Holy  See,  that  is  a  matter  "with  which 
Belgium  has"  nothing  to  do,  and  it  w^ould  be  to 
disown  the  princii)les  on  which  our  existence  re- 
poses if  we  expressed  an  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  sulijeet.' .  .  .  The  Italian  Chamber 
elecleil  in  .March.  1S67,  was  dissolved,  and  on  the 
5th  Decemljer,  18T0,  the  newly  elected  Parlia- 
ment met  in  Florence  for  the  last  time.  Among 
its  members  nowsat  those  who  represented  Home 
and  the  province,  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
session  of  1871  was  occupied  witli  the  necessary 
arningements  for  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to 
Home,  and  by  the  discussion  of  an  act  detining 
the  position  of  the  Pope  in  relation  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  The  labours  of  Parliament  re- 
sulted in  the  Law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees, 
which,  after  long  and  full  debate  in  both  Houses, 
received  the  royal  as.sent  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1871.     Its  provisions  ran  as  follows: 

Article  I. — The  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tilT  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Art.  II.— An  at  taik  (attenta  to)  directed  against 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  any  in- 
stigation to  commit  suchatt;ick,  is  punishable  by 
the  S!»me  penalties  as  those  established  in  the 
case  of  an  attack  directed  against  the  person  of 
the  king,  or  any  instigation  to  commit  s\ieh  an 
attack.  Offences  and  public  insults  committeil 
directly  against  the  per.son  of  the  Pontiff  by  dis- 
courses, acts,  or  by  the  means  indicated  in  the 
1st  article  of  the  law  on  the  press,  are  punishable 
by  the  penalties  established  by  the  IDth  article  of 
the  same  law.  These  crimes"are  liable  to  public 
action,  and  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  assizes.  The  discussion  of  religious 
subjects  is  completely  free. 

Art.  III.— The  Italian  Government  renders 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  kimrdom  royal 
honours  to  the  Sovereig"n  Pontiff,  and  maintiiins 
that  preeminence  of  honour  recot;nised  as  be- 
longing to  him  by  Catholic  princes^  The  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  has  jiower  to  keep  up  the  usual 
number  of  guards  attached  to  his  person,  anil  to 
the  custody  of  the  palaces,  without  prejudice  to 
the  obligations  and  duties  resulting  to  such 
guards  from  the  actual  laws  of  the  kingdom. 


Art.  IV.— The  endowment  of  3,22.j.000  francs 
(lire  italiane)  of  yearly  rental  is  retained  in  favour 
of  the  Holy  See.  Willi  this  suin,  which  is  e(|ual 
to  that  inscribed  in  tlie  Uhmkui  balance-sheet 
under  the  title,  '  Sacred  Aposlnlic  Palaces,  Sacred 
College,  Ecclesiastical  Congregations,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Foreign  Diplomatic  Office,'  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sovereign  Pout ilT,  and  for  the  various  ecclesias- 
tical wants  of  the  Holy  See  for  orilinary  and  ex- 
traordinary maintcuance,  and  for  the  keeping  of 
the  apostolic  palaces  and  their  dependencies;  for 
the  jiay,  gratifications,  and  pensions  of  the 
guards  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  and  for  those  attached  to  the  Pontifi- 
cal Court,  and  for  eventual  expenses:  also  for 
the  ordinary  maintenance  and  care  of  the  annexed 
museums  and  library,  and  for  the  pay,  stipends, 
and  pensions  of  those  employed  for  that  purpose. 
The  endowment  mentioned  above  shall  be  in- 
scribed ill  the  Great  Book  of  the  i)ulilic  debt,  in 
form  of  perpetual  and  inalienable  revenue,  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  See;  and  during  the  time  that 
the  See  is  vacant,  it  shall  continue  to  be  paid,  in 
order  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  Roman  Church 
during  that  interval  of  time.  The  endowment 
shall  remain  exempt  from  any  species  of  govern- 
ment, communal,  or  provincial  tax;  and  it  can- 
not 1)(^  diminished  in  future,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  Italian  Government  resolving  ultimately  it- 
self to  assume  the  expenses  of  the  museums  and 
library. 

Art.  V. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  besides  the 
endowment  established  in  the  preceding  article, 
will  continue  to  have  the  use  of  the  apostolic 
palaces  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  with  all  the 
edifices,  gardens,  and  grounds  annexed  to  and 
dependent  on  them,  as  well  as  the  Villa  of  Castel 
Gondolfo  with  all  its  belongings  and  depen- 
dencies. The  said  palaces,  villa,  and  anuexes, 
like  the  museums,  the  library,  and  the  art  and 
arclia'(jlogical  collections  there  existing,  are  in- 
alienalile,  are  exempt  from  every  tax  or  impost, 
and  from  all  expropriation  on  the  ground  of 
public  utility. 

Art.  VI. — During  the  time  in  which  the  Holy 
See  is  vacant,  no  judiciary  or  political  authority 
shall  be  able  for  any  reason  whatever  to  jilace 
any  impediment  or  limit  to  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  cardinals.  The  Government  provides  that 
the  meetings  of  the  Conclave  and  of  the  (Ecu- 
menical Councils  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
external  violence. 

Art.  VII. — Xo  official  of  the  public  authority, 
nor  agent  of  the  public  forces,  can  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  peculiar  olHce  enter  into  the  palaces  or 
localities  of  habitual  residence  or  temporary  stay 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  in  those  in  which 
arc  assembled  a  Conclave  or  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, unless  authorised  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
by  the  Conclave,  or  by  the  Council. 

Art.  VIII. — It  is  forbidden  to  proceed  with 
visits,  jierquisitions,  or  seizures  of  papers,  docu- 
ments, books,  or  registers  in  the  offices  and 
pontifical  congregations  invested  with  purely 
spiritual  functions. 

Art.  IX. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  completely 
free  to  fulfil  all  the  functions  of  his  spiritual 
ministry,  and  to  have  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the 
basilicas  and  churches  of  Home  all  the  acts  of  the 
said  ministry. 

Art.  X. — The  ecclesiastics  who,  by  reason  of 
their  office,  participate  in  Rome  in  the  sending 
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forth  of  the  acts  of  the  spiritual  ministry  of  the 
Holy  See.  are  not  subject  on  account  of  those 
acts  to  any  molestation,  investigation,  or  act  of 
magistracy,  ou  tlie  part  of  the  public  authorities. 
Ever_v  stranger  invested  with  ecclesiastical  office 
in  Rome  enjoj's  the  personal  guarantees  belong- 
ing to  Italian  citizens  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom. 

Art.  XI. — The  envoys  of  foreign  governments 
to  the  Holy  See  enjoy  in  the  kingdom  all  the 
prerogatives  and  immunities  which  belong  to 
diplomatic  agents,  according  to  international 
right.  To  otlences  against  them  are  e.xtended 
tlie  penalties  inflicted  for  offences  against  the 
envoys  of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  Italian 
Government.  To  the  envoys  of  the  Holy  See  to 
foreign  Governments  are  assured  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  kingdom  the  accustomed  prerog- 
atives and  immunities,  according  to  the  same 
(international)  right,  in  going  to  and  from  the 
place  of  their  mission. 

Art.  XII. — The  Supreme  Pontiff  corresponds 
freely  with  the  Episcopate  and  with  all  the  Cath- 
olic world  without  any  interference  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  Italian  Government.  To  such 
end  he  has  the  faculty  of  establishing  in  the 
Vatican,  or  any  other  of  his  residences,  postal 
and  telegraphic  offices  worked  by  clerks  of  his 
own  appointment.  The  Poutitical  post-office 
will  be  able  to  correspond  directly,  by  means  of 
sealed  packets,  with  the  post-offices  of  foreign 
administrations,  or  remit  its  own  correspondence 
to  the  Italian  post-offices.  In  both  cases  the 
transport  of  despatches  or  correspondence  fur- 
nished with  the  official  Pontifical  stamp  will  be 
exempt  from  every  tax  or  expense  as  regards 
Italian  territory.  The  couriers  sent  out  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Pontilf  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  cabinet 
couriers  or  those  of  foreign  government.  The 
Pontifical  telegraphic  office  will  be  placed  in 
communication  with  the  network  of  telegraphic 
lines  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
Telegrams  transmitted  by  the  said  office  with 
the  authorised  designation  of  '  Pontifical '  will  be 
received  and  transmitted  with  the  privileges 
establislied  for  telegrams  of  State,  and  with  the 
exemption  in  tlie  kingdom  from  every  tax.  The 
same  advantages  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  tele- 
grams of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  or  those  which, 
signed  by  his  order  and  furnished  with  the  stamp 
of  the  Holy  See,  shall  be  presented  to  any  tele- 
graphic office  in  the  kingdom.  Telegrams 
directed  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  shall  be  exempt 
from  charges  upon  those  who  send  them. 

Art.  XIII. — In  the  cit}'  of  Rome  and  in  the  six 
suburban  sees  the  seminaries,  academies,  col- 
leges, and  other  Catliolic  institutions  founded 
for  the  education  and  culture  of  ecclesiastics, 
shall  continue  to  depend  only  on  the  Holy  See, 
without  any  interference  of  the  scholastic  author- 
ities of  the  kingdom. 

Art.  XIV. — Every  special  restriction  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  meeting  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  abolished. 

Art.  XV.  —  The  Government  renounces  its 
right  of  apcstolic  legateship  (legazia  apostolica) 
in  Sicily,  and  also  its  right,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, of  nomination  or  presentation  in  the  colla- 
tion of  the  greater  benefices.  The  bishops  shall 
not  be  required  to  make  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king.  The  greater  and  lesser  benefices  cannot 
he  conferred  except  on  citizens  of  the  kingdom, 


save  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
suburban  sees.  No  innovation  is  made  touching 
the  presentation  to  benefices  under  royal  patron- 
age. 

Art.  XVI.  —  The  royal  "exequatur'  and 
'placet,' and  every  otlier  form  of  Government 
assent  for  the  publication  and  execution  of  acts 
of  •ecclesiastical  authority,  are  abolished.  How- 
ever, until  such  time  as  may  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  special  law  of  which  Art.  XVIII. 
speaks,  the  acts  of  these  (ecclesiastical)  authori- 
ties which  concern  the  destination  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal property  and  the  provisions  of  the  major  and 
minor  benefices,  excepting  those  of  the  city  of 
Rome  and  the  suburban  sees,  remain  subject  to 
the  rojal  'exequatur '  and  'placet.'  The  enact- 
ments of  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the  creation 
and  to  the  modes  of  existence  of  ecclesiastical 
institutions  and  of  their  property  remain  unal- 
tered. 

Art.  XVII. — In  matters  spiritual  and  of  spiri- 
tual discipline,  no  appeal  is  admitted  against  acts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  nor  is  any  aid  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  authority  recognised  as  due 
to  such  acts,  nor  is  it  accorded  to  them.  The 
recognising  of  the  judicial  effects,  in  these  as  in 
every  other  act  of  these  (ecclesiastical)  authorities, 
rests  with  the  civil  jurisdiction.  However,  such 
acts  are  without  effect  if  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  State,  or  to  public  order,  or  if  damaging  to 
private  rights,  and  are  subjected  to  the  penal 
laws  if  they  constitute  a  crime. 

Art.  XVIII. — An  ulterior  law  will  provide  for 
the  reorganisation,  the  preservation,  and  the 
administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  of 
the  kingdom. 

Art.  XIX. — As  regards  all  matters  which  form 
part  of  the  present  law,  everything  now  existing, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  contrary  to  this  law,  ceases 
to  have  effect. 

The  object  of  this  la"w  was  to  carry  out  still 
further  than  had  yet  been  done  the  principle  of 
a  'free  Church  in  a  free  State,' by  giving  the 
Church  unfettered  power  in  all  spiritual  matters, 
while  placing  all  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  State.  .  .  .  The  Pope  and  his  advisers  simply 
protested  against  all  that  was  done.  Pius  IX. 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Vatican  and  declared  him- 
self a  prisoner.  In  the  meanwhile  the  practical 
transfer  of  the  capital  from  Florence  was  ef- 
fected."—J.  W.  Proljyn,  Ituli/,  1815  to  1878,  ch. 
11. — The  attitude  towards  tlie  Italian  Govern- 
ment assumed  by  tlie  P.-ipal  Court  in  ISTO.  and 
since  maintained,  is  indicated  by  the  following, 
quoted  from  a  work  written  in  sympathy  with 
it:  "  Pius  IX,  had  rcfu.sed  to  treat  with  or  in 
any  way  recognize  the  new  masters  of  Rome. 
The  Law  of  Guarantees  adopted  by  the  Italian 
Parliament  granted  liim  a  revenue  in  com|3eusa- 
tion  for  the  broad  territories  of  w'hich  he  had 
been  despoiled.  He  refused  to  touch  a  single 
lira  of  it,  and  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  his  children  in  everv  land,  rather  than  to 
become  the  pensioner  of  those  who  had  stripped 
him  of  his  civil  sovereignty.  His  last  years  were 
spent  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Vatican 
palace.  He  could  not  have  ventured  to  appear 
publicly  in  the  city  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  insults  of  the  mob  on  the  one  liand.  or  on  the 
other  calling  forth  demonstrations  of  loyalty, 
which  would  have  been  made  tlie  pretext  for 
stern  military  repression.  Nor  could  he  have 
accepted  in  tlie  streets  of  Rome  the  protection  of 
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the  nirents  of  that  very  power  against  wliosc 
nresem-e  in  the  eitv  he  had  never  ceased  to  pro- 
test .  Thus  it  was  that  Pius  IX.  became,  prac- 
ticiillv   a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can  ■  He  liad  not   Ions;  to  wait  for  evidence  of 
Ilie   utter  liollowness  of  the   so-called   Law   of 
Guarantees.     The  extension  to  Rome  of  the  law- 
SHpi)ressing  the  reliirious  orders,  the  seizure  of 
the  Koman  Colleire,  the  project  for  the  expropri- 
ation of  the  propertvof   the  Propa,i:anda  Use  f, 
were  so  manv  proofs  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
new  rulers  of  Home  interpreted  their  pledges, 
that  the  chamre  of  covernuient  should  not  in  any 
way  prejudice  the  ('hurcli  or  the  Holy  See  in  its 
ailiiiinistralion    of    the    Church.  .  .   .  Tlie  very 
misfortunes  and  (lillicultics  of  the  Holy  See  drew 
closer  the  bonds  that  united  the  Catholic  world 
to  its  centre.     The  Vatican  became  a  centre  of 
pil;i;riinage  to  an  e.xtenf  that  it  had  never  been 
before  in  all  its  long  history,  and  this  movement 
begun  under  Pius  IX.  has  continued  and  gath- 
ered slrcnirth  under  Leo  XIH.,  until  at  length  it 
has  provoked  the  actively  hostile  opposition  of 
the  intruded  government.     Twice  during  his  last 
years   Pius   IX.  found   himself  the  centre  of  a 
"world-wide  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion, first  on  .Line  16tli,  li^Tl,  when  he  celebrated 
the  twcntv-fifth  anniversary  of  his  coronation, 
the  first  of  all  the  Popes  who  bad  ever  reigned 
beyond  the  '  years  of  Peter; '  and  again  on  .June 
3rd,  IH7T,  wlien,  surrounded  by  the  bi.sbops  and 
pilgrims  of  all  nations,  he  kept  the  jubilee  of  his 
episcopal  consecration.  .   .  .   Pius  IX.  was  des- 
tined to  outlive   Victor   Emmanuel,  as  be  had 
outlived    Xapoleon   III.  .   .  .  Victor  Emmanuel 
died  on  .lanuary  Utli.  Pius  IX.  on  February  Ctb 
(INT!)].  .  .  .   Itliad  been  the  hoiie  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion  that,  however  stubliornly   Pius  IX.  might 
refuse  truce  or  compromise  with  the  new  order 
of  things,  his  successor  would  prove  to  be  a  man 
of  more  yielding  disposition.     The  death  of  the 
Pope    had    occurreil    somewhat    unexpectedly. 
Though  he  had  been  ill  in  the  autumn  of  18T7, 
at  the  Xew  Year  he  seemed  to  have  recovered, 
and  there  was  every  expectation   that  his  life 
would  be  prolonged  for  at  least  some  months. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  at  a  moment  when 


the  llalian  Government  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  changes  that  followed  the  accession  of  a  new 
kinc,  and  when  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  were 
more  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  between  France  and  Germany 
than  in  schemes  for  influencing  the  conclave. 
Before  the  enemies  of  the  Church  bad  time  to 
concert  any  hostile  plans  of  action,  the  cardinals 
had  assembled  at  the  Vatican  and  bad  chosen  as 
Supreme  Pontiff,  Cardinal  Pecci,  the  Archl)ishop 
of  Perugia.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  XIII., 
a  name  now  honoured  not  only  within  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
■world.  .  ,  .  The  first  public  utterances  of  the 
new  Pope  shattered  the  hopes  of  the  usurpers. 
He  had  taken  up  the  standard  of  the  Church's 
rights  from  the  hands  of  his  predecessor,  and  he 
showe<l  himself  as  uncompromising  as  ever  Pius 
IX.  had  been  on  the  question  of  tlie  indepen- 
dence of  the  Hol}^  See,  and  its  effective  guarantee 
in  the  Civil  Sovereignty  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff'. 
The  hope  that  the  Koman  Question  would  be 
solved  by  a  surrender  on  the  part  6f  Leo  XIII. 
of  all  that  Pius  IX.  had  contended  for,  has  been 
long  since  abandoned  by  even  the  most  optimist 
of  the  Italian  party.  "^Chevalier  O'Clery,  The 
Makinf/  of  It(dy,  rh.  36. 

A.  D.  1873-1887. — The  Culturkampf  in  Ger- 
many.— The  "May  Laws"  and  their  repeal. 
SeeGKiiMANY;  A.  1).  18T;i-l.s8T. 

A.  D.  1878.— Election  of  Leo  XIH. 

A.  D.  1891. — Disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  Brazil.     See  Bk.vzil:  A.  D.  18S!)-1H91. 

A.  D.  1892.— Mission  of  an  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  States  of  America. —  In 
October,  1892,  iMousignor  Francisco  Satolli  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  commissioned  hj  the 
Pope  as  "Apostolic  Delegate,"  with  powers  de- 
scribed in  the  following  terms:  "  '  Wc  command 
all  whom  it  concerns,'  says  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  ■  to  recognize  in  you,  as  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate, the  supreme  power  of  the  delegating  Pon- 
tiff; we  command  that  they  give  3'ou  aid,  con- 
currence and  obedience  in  all  things;  that  they 
receive  with  reverence  your  salutarj'  admoni- 
tions and  orders.'  " — Forum,  May,  1893  (c.  15,  p. 
378). 


PAPAGOS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
XKs;  Pi.M  v.\  K.v.Mii.v,  and  Pvebi.os. 

PAPAL  GUARANTEES,  Law  of  the. 
See  Pai'U'v:  A.  D.  IsTd. 

PAPAL  STATES.  See  States  op  the 
Cm  urn  ;  also  I'ai'\(Y. 

PAPER     BLOCKADE.      See    Blockade, 

P.Vl'Kli. 

PAPER  MONEY,     ,See  Money  and  B.4.nk- 

INO. 

PAPHLAGONIANS,  The.— A  people  who 
anciently  inliabited  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Euxiue,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kizil-Irmak  to 
Cape  Baba. — G.  Rawliuson,  Fire  Great  Monar- 
chies:  Persia,  eh.  1.— Paphlagonia  formed  part, 
in  succession,  of  the  dominions  of  Lydia,  Persia, 
Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Rome,  but  was  often  gov- 
erned by  local  princes. 

PAPIN,  Inventions  of.  See  Steam  Engine: 
TliK  iiK(;i.NXiX(;s. 

PAPINEAU  REBELLION,  The,  See 
Canada:  .\.  I).  18:i7-is:iy. 

PAPUANS,  The.— ••  In  contrast  to  the  Poly- 
nesians, both  in  color  of  skin  and  shape  of  skull, 
are  the  crispy-haired  black  dolichocephalic  Pap- 


uans, whose  centre  is  in  the  large  and  little-known 
island  of  New  Guinea,  from  whence  they  spread 
over  the  neighboring  islands  to  the  southeast, 
the  LouLsades,  New  Caledonia,  New  Britain,  Sol- 
omon Islands,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  New 
Hebrides,  Loyalty,  and  Fiji  Islands.  Turning 
now  to  the  northward,  a  similar  black  race  is 
found  in  the  Eta  or  Ita  of  the  Philippenes  (Ne- 
gritos of  the  Spanish),  whom  Meyer,  Semper, 
Peschel,  and  Hellwald  believe  to  be  closely  al- 
lied to  the  true  Papuan  type;  and  in  the  interiors 
of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Gilolo,  and  in 
the  mountains  of  Malacca,  and  at  last  in  the  An- 
daman Islands,  we  find  peoples  closely  related; 
and  following  Peschel,  we  may  divide  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  blacks  (excepting  of  course  the 
Australians)  into  Asiatic  and  Australasian  Pap- 
uans; the  latter  inhabiting  New  Guinea  and  the 
islands  mentioned  to  the  south  and  east.  In 
other  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  traces  of  a 
black  race  are  to  be  found,  but  so  mingled  with 
Polynesian  and  JIalay  as  to  render  them  fit  sub- 
jects for  treatment  under  the  chapters  on  those 
races.  The  name  Papua  comes  from  the  Malay 
word  papuwah,  crispy-haired,  and  is  the  name 
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which  the  Malays  apply  to  their  black  neighbors. 
lu  New  Guinea,  the  centre  of  the  Papuans,  the 
name  is  not  known,  nor  have  the  different  tribes 
any  common  name  ft)r  themselves.  In  body, 
conformation  of  skull,  and  in  general  appearance 
the  Papuans  present  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
the  African  negroes,  and  afford  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  neighboring  Polynesians. " — J.  S.  Kingsley, 
ed.,  Tlie  Standard  [now  called  T/ie  liiverside].  Xat- 
vral  Histonj,  v.  6,  p.  42. 

Also  in:  A.  U.  Wallace,  T/ie  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, ch.  40. 

PARABOLANI  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  The. 
— •■  The  ■  parabolani '  of  Alexandria  were  a  char- 
itable corporation,  instituted  during  the  plague 
of  Gallienus,  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  burj'  the 
dead.  They  gradually  enlarged,  abused,  and 
sold  the  privileges  of  "their  order.  Their  outra- 
geous conduct  under  the  reign  of  Cyril  [as  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria]  provoked  the  emperor  to 
deprive  the  patriarch  of  their  nomination  and  to 
restrain  their  number  to  five  or  six  hundred. 
But  these  restraints  were  transient  and  ineffec- 
tual."—  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rotnan 
Empire,  eh.  il ,  foot-note. 

Also  IN:  J.  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Christ.  Ch., 
bk.  3,  ch.  9. 

PARACELSUS.  See  Medic.\l  Science: 
IOtii  L'exti'ry. 


PARAGUAY  :  The  name.—"  De  Azara  tells 
us  that  the  river  Paraguay  derives  its  name  from 
the  Payaguas  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were  the 
earliest  navigators  on  its  waters.  Some  writers 
deduce  the  origin  of  its  title  from  an  Indian 
cacique,  called  Paraguaio,  but  Azara  says,  this 
latter  word  has  no  signification  in  any  known 
idiom  of  the  Indians,  and  moreover  there  is  no 
record  of  a  cacique  ever  having  borne  that 
name." — T.  J.  Hutchinson,   The  Parana,  p.  44. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  AMEnic.\N 
AiJORiGiNEs:    P.VMP-VS  Tribes,  and  TiPi. 

A.  D.  1515-1557. —  Discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  La  Plata. — Settlement  and  early  years 
of  the  peculiar  colony. — The  Hio  de  la  Plata,  or 
Uivcr  of  Silver,  was  discovered  in  LjIo  by  the 
Spanish  explorer,  Juan  de  Soils,  who  landed  in- 
cautiously and  was  killed  by  the  natives.  In 
1519  this  "Sweet  Sea,"  as  Soils  called  it,  was 
visited  again  by  Magellan,  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  which  made  known  the  great  strait  which 
bears  his  name.  The  first,  however,  to  ascend 
the  important  river  for  any  distance,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  establishing  of  Spanish  settlements 
upon  it,  was  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1.536,  after  he 
had  become  chief  pilot  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
sailed  up  the  majestic  stream  to  the  junction  of 
the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  and  then  explored 
both  channels,  in  turn,  for  long  distances  beyond. 
"Cabot  passed  the  following  two  years  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  Guaranis,  in  whose 
silver  ornaments  originated  the  name  of  La 
Plata,  and  thence  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the 
name  having  been  applied  by  Cabot  to  the 
stream  now  called  the  Paraguay.  That  able  and 
sagacious  man  now  sent  to  Spain  two  of  his  most 
trusted  followers  with  an  account  of  Paraguay 
and  its  resources,  and  to  seek  the  authority  and 
reinforcements  requisite  for  their  acquisition. 
Their  request  was  favourably  received,  but  so 
tardily  acted  on  that  in  despair  the  distinguished 
navigator  quitted  the  region  of  his  discoveries 
after  a  delay  of  five  years. "     In  1534,  the  enter- 


prise abandoned  b}'  Cabot  was  taken  up  by  a 
wealthy  Spanish  courtier,  Don  Pedro  de  Men- 
doza,  who  received  large  powers,  and  who  fitted 
out  an  expedition  of  2,UU0  men,  with  100  horses, 
taking  with  hira  eight  priests.  Proceeding  but 
a  hundred  miles  up  the  Plata,  Mendoza  founded 
a  town  on  its  southwestern  shore,  which,  in 
compliment  to  the  fine  climate  of  the  region,  he 
named  Buenos  Ayres.  As  long  as  they  kept  at 
peace  with  the  natives,  these  adventurers  fared 
well ;  but  when  war  broke  out,  as  it  did  ere  long, 
they  were  reduced  to  great  straits  for  food. 
Mendoza,  broken  down  with  disappointments 
and  hardships,  resigned  his  powers  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, Ayolas,  and  sailed  for  home,  but  died  on 
the  way.  Ayolas,  with  part  of  his  followers, 
ascended  to  a  point  on  the  Paraguay  some  dis- 
tance above  its  junction  with  the  Parana,  where 
he  founded  a  new  city,  calling  it  Asuncion. 
This  was  in  1537 ;  and  Ayolas  perished  that  same 
year  in  an  attempt  to  make  his  way  overland  to 
Peru.  The  survivors  of  the  colony  were  left  in 
command  of  an  ofiicer  named  Irala,  who  proved 
to  be  a  most  capable  man.  The  settlement  at 
Buenos  Ayres  was  abandoned  and  all  concen- 
trated at  Asuncion,  where  they  numbered  600 
souLs.  In  1542  they  were  joined  by  a  new  party 
of  400  adventurers  from  Spain,  who  came  out 
with  Cabeza  de  Vaca  —  a  hero  of  strange  adven- 
tures in  Florida  —  now  appointed  Adelantado  of 
La  Plata.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  had  landed  with  part 
of  his  forces  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  at  a  point 
eastward  from  Asuncion,  and  boldly  marched 
across  country,  making  an  important  exploration 
and  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the 
Guaranis.  But  he  was  not  successful  in  his  gov- 
ernment, and  the  discontented  colonists  sum- 
marily deposed  him,  shipping  him  oft'  to  Spain, 
with  charges  against  him,  and  restoring  Irala  to 
the  command  of  their  affairs.  This  irregularity 
seems  to  have  been  winked  at  by  the  home  au- 
thorities, and  Irala  was  scarcely  interfered  with 
for  a  number  of  yeai-s.  "The  favourable  reports 
which  had  reached  Spain  of  the  climate  and 
capabilities  of  Paraguay  were  such  as  to  divert 
thither  many  emigrants  who  would  otherwise 
have  turned  their  faces  toward  Mexico  or  Peru. 
It  was  the  constant  endeavour  of  Irala  to  level 
the  distinctions  which  separated  the  Spaniards 
from  the  natives  and  to  encourage  intermarriages 
between  them.  Tliis  policy,  in  the  course  of 
time,  led  to  a  marked  result, —  namely,  to  that 
singular  combination  of  outward  civilization  and 
of  primitive  simplicity  which  was  to  be  found 
in  the  modern  Paraguayan  race  until  it  was  an- 
nihilated under  the  younger  Lopez.  .  .  .  Irala, 
in  fact,  created  a  nation.  The  colony  under  his 
administration  became  numerous  and  wealthy. 
.  .  .  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  colony,  and 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1557  at  the  village 
of  Ita,  near  Asuncion,  when  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  70  years,  was  lamented  alike  by  Spaniards 
and  Guaranis.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards  brought  with 
them  few  if  any  women,  and  if  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  Spanish  ladies  arrived  later  they  were 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  affect  the  general 
rule,  which  was  that  the  Spanish  settlers  were 
allied  to  Guarani  wives.  Thus  was  formed  the 
modern  mixed  Paraguayan  race.  In  a  very  short 
time,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship, a  strong  sympathy  grew  up  between  the 
Spaniards  and  tlie  Guaranis,  or  those  of  Guarani 
blood,  and  a  recognition  of  this  fact  formed  the 
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basis  of  till'  plan  nf  irovcrnment  founded  by  the 
groat  Irala.  The  lot df  tbc  natives  of  Paraijuay, 
as  compared  willi  the  natives  of  the  other  Span- 
ish dominions  in  tlie  New  World,  wsis  far  from 
beinu  a  hard  one.  There  were  no  mines  to  work. 
The'iSpaniards  came  there  to  settle,  rather  than 
to  anniss  fortunes  with  which  to  return  to  Kn- 
rope.  The  country  was  abundantly  fertile,  and 
such  wealth  as  the" Spaniards  might  amass  c<)n- 
sisted  in  the  produce  of  tlieir  liekls  or  the  in- 
crease of  their  herds,  which  were  amply  sulticient 
to  support  them.  Consequently,  all  they  re- 
(piireil  of  the  natives,  for  the  most  part,  was  a 
motlerate  amotint  of  service  as  labourers  or  as 
herdsmen."— U.  G.  Watson,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese S/ulh  Am.,  V.  1,  ch.  5  and  16. 

Also  in:  H.  Southev,  Hist,  of  Brazil,  r.  1,  eh. 
3-3,  5-7,  and  11.— H.  Biddle,  Memoir  of  S.  Utfjot. 
ch.  10-23.- Father  Charlevoi.\,  Jlist.  of  Parn- 
guiuj.  Ilk.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1608-1873.— The  rule  of  the  Jesuits. 
— The  Dictatorship  of  Dr.  Francia  and  of  Lo- 

gez  I.  and  Lopez  II.— Disastrous  War  with 
Irazil. — ■■  L'nder  Spanish  rule,  from  the  early 
part  of  the  lOth  century  as  a  remote  dependency 
of  Peru,  and  subsequently  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Paniguay  had  been  almost  entirely  abandoned 
to  the  Jesuits  [.see  Jksiits:  A.  D.  ir)4'.J-164H]  as 
u  virsrin  cromid  on  which  to  try  the  experiment 
of  their  idea  of  a  theocratic  government.  The 
Loyola  Brethren,  tirsl  brought  in  in  101)8,  bap- 
tized the  Indian  tribes,  built  towns,  founded 
missions  [and  comnuinitics  of  converts  called 
Hcductions,  meaning  that  they  had  been  reduced 
into  the  t'hristian  faillil,  gave  the  tamed  savages 
pacitic,  industrious,  and  passively  obedient  hab- 
its, married  them  by  wholesale,  bidding  the 
youth  of  the  two  se.xes  stand  up  in  opposite 
rows,  and  saving  them  the  trouble  of  a  choice 
by  pointing  out  to  every  .Jack  bis  .Ienn\';  drilled 
and  marshalled  them  to  their  dail\'  tasks  in  pro- 
cessions and  at  the  sound  of  the  church  bells, 
headed  by  lioly  images;  and  in  their  leisure 
hours  amused  them  with  Church  ceremonies  and 
any  amount  of  music  and  dancing  and  merry- 
making. They  allowed  each  family  a  patch  of 
ground  and  a  grove  of  banana  and  other  fruit 
trees  for  their  sustenance,  while  they  claimed  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  land  for  tliemselvcs  as  'God's 
|)atriniony,'  bidding  those  well-disciplined  dev- 
otees save  their  souls  by  slaving  with  their 
Iwdies  in  behalf  of  their  g"hostly  masters  and  in- 
structors. With  the  whole  labouring  population 
under  control,  these  holy  men  so(ni  wa.xed  so 
strong  as  to  awe  into  subjection  the  few  white 
settlers  whose  estates  date<l  from  the  conquest; 
and  liy  degrees,  extending  their  sway  from  the 
country  into  the  towns,  and  even  iiitO  the  capi- 
'"'     Asuncion,    they  -set  themselves    above    all 
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civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  snulibing  the 
intendente  of  the  province  ancl  worrvino-  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Driven  away  by  a^fresh 
outburst  of  popular  passions  in  ifJSl,  and 
brought  back  four  years  later  by  the  strong 
liand  of  the  Spanish  Government",  they  made 
common  cause  with  it,  truckled  to  the  lay  [tow- 
ers whom  they  had  set  at  nauslit,  and  "shared 
with  them  the  good  things  whu'li  they  had  at 
tJrst  enjoyed  undivided.  All  this  till  "the  time 
of  the  general  crusjide  of  the  Eurojiean  powers 
against  their  order,  when  tliev  had  to  depart 
from  Paraguay  as  well  as  from  "all  other  Spanish 
dominions  in   1767.     In   the   early   part  of   the 


present  century,  wlu'ii  the  domestic  calamilies 
of  Spain  determined  a  general  collapse  of  her 
power  in  the  American  colonies,  Paraguay 
raised  its  cry  for  independence,  anil  constituted 
itself  into  a  separate  Uepublic  in  1811.  But, 
although  the  party  of  emaucipation  was  the 
strongest  and  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
there  were  still  many  among  the  citizens  who 
clung  to  their  coiuiection  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  these  were  known  as  Peninsulares;  and 
tliere  were  many  more  who  favoured  the  scheme 
of  a  federal  union  of  Paraguay  with  the  Hepul)- 
lics  of  the  Plate,  and  these  went  by  the  name  of 
Portenos,  owing  to  the  importance  they  at- 
tached to  the  dependence  of  their  country  on 
Buenos  Ayres  (the  puerto  or  harbour),  the  only 
outlet  as  well  as  the  natural  head  of  the  projected 
confederation  [sec  Ahoe.nti.ne  Hepiulic:  A.  D, 
1.580-1777].  All  these  ilissenlers  were  soon  dis- 
po.sed  of  by  the  ruthless  energy  of  one  man.  .Juan 
Gaspar  Itodriguez,  known  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Francia.  This  man,  the  son  of  a  .Manialuco, 
or  Brazilian  half-caste,  with  Indian  blood  in 
liis  veins,  a  man  of  stern,  gloomy  and  truculent 
ch.aracter,  with  a  mixture  of  scepticism  and  sto- 
icism, was  one  of  those  grim,  yet  grotesijue, 
heroes  according  to  !Mr.  Carlyle's  heart  whom  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  call  '  Saviours  of  society.' 
A  Doctor  of  Divinity,  issuing  from  the  .Jesuit 
seminary  at  Cortlova.  but  jiraclising  law  at 
Asuncion,  he  made  his  way  from  the  Municipal 
Council  to  the  Consular  dignity  of  tlic  New  l{e- 
public,  and  assumed  a  Dictatorship,  which  laid 
the  country  at  his  discretion  .  .  .  (1814-1840), 
wielding  the  most  unbounded  power  till  his 
deatli.  at  the  advanced  age  of  Si.  With  a  view, 
or  under  pretext  of  stifling  discontent  and  battling 
conspiracy  within  and  warding  olT  intrigue  or 
aggression  from  without,  he  rid  himself  of  his 
colleagues,  rivals,  and  opponents,  by  wliole.sale 
executions,  imprisonments,  jiroscriptions,  and 
contiscations,  and  raised  a  kind  of  (.'hinese  wall 
all  round  the  Paraguayan  territory,  depriving  it 
of  all  trade  or  intercourse,  and  allowing  no  man 
to  enter  or  quit  his  dominions  without  an  ex- 
press permission  from  himself.  Francia's  ab- 
solutism was  a  monomania,  though  there  was 
something  like  method  in  his  madness.  Tliere 
were  faction  and  civil  strife  and  military  rule  in 
Paraguay  for  about  a  twelvemonth  after  his 
death.  In  the  end,  a  new  Constitution,  new 
Consuls  —  one  of  wliom,  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez, 
a  lawyer,  took  upon  himself  to  modify  the  Char- 
ter in  a  strictly  despotic  sense,  had  himself 
elected  President,  first  for  ten  years,  tlien  for 
three,  and  again  for  ten  more,  managing  thus  to 
reign  alone  and  supreme  for  21  years  (1841-1862). 
On  his  demise  lie  bequeathed  the  V^ice-Presi- 
dency  to  liis  son,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,"  ■whom 
lie  had  already  trusted  with  the  command  of  all 
the  forces,  and  who  had  no  difficulty  in  having 
himself  appointed  President  for  life  in  an  As- 
sembly wliere  there  was  only  one  negative  vote. 
The  rule  of  Francia  in  his  later  3-ears,  and  that 
of  the  first  Lopez  throughout  his  reign,  though 
tyrannical  and  economically  improvident,  bad 
not  been  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  public  prosperity.  The  population, 
which  was  only  97,480  in  1796  and  400,000  in 
182.5,  had  risen  to  1,337.431  at  the  census  of  1857. 
Paraguay  had  then  a  revenue  of  12,441,323f.,  no 
debt,  no  pajier  money,  and  the  treasury  was  so 
full  as  to  enable  Lopez  II.  to  muster  an  arm}'  of 
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62,000  men.  with  200  pieces  of  artillery,  in  the 
field  and  in  his  fortresses.  Armed  with  this 
two-edged  weapon,  the  new  despot,  whose  per- 
verse and  violent  temper  bordered  on  insanitj', 
corrupted  bj'  several  years'  dissipation  in  Paris, 
and  swayed  by  the  influence  of  a  strong  and 
evil-minded  woman,  flattered  also  by  the  skill  he 
fancied  he  had  shown  when  he  played  at  sol- 
diers as  his  father's  general  in  early  youth,  had 
come  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  second  Xapoleon, 
and  allowed  himself  no  rest  till  he  had  picked  a 
quarrel  with  all  his  neighbours  and  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Brazil  and  with  the  Republics  of  the 
Plate,  which  lasted  five  years  (186.5-1870)  [see 
Bk.^zil.  a.  D.  1825-1865].  At  the  end  of  it 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  male  population  had 
been  "led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter;  and  the 
tyrant  himself  died  '  in  the  last  ditch,'  not  indeed 
fighting  like  a  man,  but  killed  like  a  dog  when 
his  flight  was  cut  off,  and  not  before  he  had 
sacrificed  100,000  of  his  combatants,  doomed  to 
starvation,  sickness,  and  unutterable  hardship  a 
great  many  of  the  scattered  and  houseless  popu- 
lation (400,000,  as  It  is  calculated),  and  so  ruined 
the  country  that  the  census  of  1873  only  gave 
221,079  souls,  of  whom  the  females  far  more 
than  doubled  the  males." — A.  Gallenga,  Suuth 
America,  ch.  16. 

Also  ix  :  Father  Charlevoix,  Hist,  of  Para- 
guay.— J.  R.  Rengger  and  Longchamps,  The 
Reign  of  Dr.  Franciii. — T.  Carhie,  Z*/'.  Francia 
(Essays,  p.  6). — C.  A.  Washburn,  Hist,  of  Para- 
guay.— R.  F.  Burton,  Letters  from  the  Battle- 
fields of  Paraguay. — T.  J.  Page,  La  Plata,  the 
Argentine  Confederation  and  Paraguay,  ch.  27-30. 
— T.  Griesinger,  The  Jesuits,  bk.  2,  eh.  1  (r.  1).— 
J.  E.  Darras,  General  Hist,  of  the  Catliolic 
Church,  period  7,  ch.  7  (p.  4). 

A.  D.  1870-1894. — The  Republic  under  a  new 
Constitution. — Since  the  death  of  Lopez,  tlie  re- 
public of  Paraguay  has  enjoyed  a  peaceful,  un- 
eventful history  and  has  made  fair  progress  in 
recovery  from  its  prostration.  The  Brazilian 
army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn  in  1876. 
Under  a  new  constitution,  the  executive  author- 
ity is  entrusted  to  a  president,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  the  legislative  to  a  congress  of  two 
houses,  senate  and  deputies.  Don  Juan  G. 
Gonzales  entered,  in  1890,  upon  a  presidential 
term  which  expires  in  1894. 


PAR  ALT,  The.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  594. 

PAR  ALUS,  The.— The  official  vessel  of  the 
ancient  Athenian  government,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  despatches  and  other  official  service. 

PARASANG,  The. —  The  parasang  was  an 
ancient  Persian  measure  of  distance,  about  which 
there  is  no  certain  knowledge.  Xenophon  and 
Herodotus  represented  it  as  equivalent  to  30 
Greek  stadia ;  but  Strabo  regarded  it  as  being  of 
variable  length.  Modern  opinion  seems  to  in- 
cline toward  agreement  with  Strabo,  and  to  con- 
clude that  the  parasang  was  a  merely  rough 
estimate  of  distance,  averaging,  according  to 
computations  by  Colonel  Chesney  and  others, 
something  less  than  three  geographical  miles. 
The  modem  farsang  or  farsakh  of  Persia  is  like- 
wise an  estimated  distance,  which  generally, 
however,  overruns  three  geographical  miles. — 
E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Geog.,  ch.  10, 
note  /?(('.  1 1. 

PARA'WIANAS,  The.  See  American  Ab- 
origines: Carebs  and  their  Kindred. 


PARICANIANS,  The.  — The  name  given  by 
Herodotus  to  a  people  wlio  anciently  occupied 
the  territory  of  modern  Baluchistan.— G.  Ruw- 
linson.  Fir,   trroit  .\f',u,irr/ii,n,  Persia,  ch.  1 

PARILIA,  OR  PULILIA,  The.— The  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  originally  a 
shepherds'  festival.  It  was  celebrated  on  the 
21st  of  April.  —  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Eomans, 
ch.  21,  trith  foot-note. 

PARIS  :  The  beginning. —  A  small  island  in 
the  Seine,  which  now  forms  an  almost  in.signifi- 
cant  part  of  the  great  French  capital,  was  the 
site  of  a  rude  town  called  Lutetia.  or  Luketia.  or 
Lucotecia,  when  Ciesar  extended  the  dominion  of 
Rome  over  that  part  of  Gaul.  It  was  the  chief 
town  or  stronghold  of  the  Parish,  one  of  the 
minor  tribes  of  the  GaUic  people,  who  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  more  powerful  Senones  and 
who  occupied  but  a  small  territory.  They  were 
engaged  in  river  traffic  on  the  Seine  and  seem  to 
have  been  prosperous,  then  and  afterwards. 
"Strabo  calls  this  place  Lucototia;  Ptolemy, 
Lucotecia:  .Julian,  Luketia:  Ammianus  calls  it 
at  first  Lutetia,  and  afterward  Parisii,  from  the 
name  of  the  people.  It  is  not  known  when  nor 
why  the  designation  was  changed,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  changed  during  the  reign  of 
Julian.  Three  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  re- 
ferred to  Valentinian  and  Valens.  for  the  year 
365,  bear  date  at  Parisii,  and  since  then  this 
name  has  been  preserved  in  all  the  histories  and 
public  records." — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France: 
Ancient  Gaul,  hk.  2.  ch.  7,  note. —  See  G.^UL: 
B.  C.  58-51. 

Julian's  residence.  —  Before  Julian  ("the 
Apostate ")  became  emperor,  while,  as  C;esar 
(355-361),  he  governed  Gaul,  his  favorite  resi- 
dence, when  not  in  camp  or  in  the  field,  was  at 
the  city  of  the  Parisii,  which  he  called  his  "dear 
Luketia."  The  change  of  name  to  Parisii 
(whence  resulted  the  modern  name  of  Paris)  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  his  subse- 
quent reign.  "Commanding  the  fruitful 
valleys  of  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and  the  Oise, 
the  earliest  occupants  were  merchants  and  boat- 
men, who  conducted  the  trade  of  the  rivers,  and 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  formed  a 
powerful  corporation.  During  the  revolts  of  the 
Bagauds  in  the  third  century,  it  acquired  an  un- 
happ3'  celebrity  as  the  stronghold  from  which 
they  harassed  the  peace  of  the  surrounding 
region.  Subsequently,  when  the  advances  of 
the  Germans  drove  the  government  from  Tr^'ves, 
the  emperors  selected  the  town  of  the  Parisii  as 
a  more  secure  position.  They  built  a  palace 
there,  and  an  entrenched  camp  for  the  soldiers; 
and  very  soon  afterward  several  of  those  aque- 
ducts and  amphitheatres  which  were  inseparable 
accompaniments  of  Roman  life.  It  was  in  that 
palace,  which  the  traveller  still  regards  with 
curiosity  in  those  mouldering  remains  of  it  known 
as  the  'Palais  des  Thermes,'  that  Julian  found 
his  favorite  residence." — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of 
France:  Ancient  Gaul,  bk.  2,  ch.  7. 

The  capital  of  Clevis. — C'lovis,  the  Frank 
conqueror  —  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
united  Frank  tribes  in  Gaul  —  fixed  his  residence 
first  at  Soissons  [486],  after  he  had  overthrown 
Syagrius.  "He  afterwards  chose  Paris  for  his 
abode,  where  he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  But  the  epoch 
at   which  that  town   passed  into  his  power  is 
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uii<-orlain."— .).  C  I-    <!'■  MMiinmli.   The  French 
miller  the  Mrroriiiiiiniii.  eh.  '>. 

A.  D.  511-752.— Under    the    Merovingians. 
S<(Vic\M  I.:  .\.  I).  ■)ll-7.".2. 

A  D.  845.  —  Sacked  by  the  Normans.  — 
••Fnuice  was  hciivilv  afflicted:  a  fearfully  colli 
veiir  was  followed  i)V  another  still  colder  and 
inore  inelenient.  The  Xorth  wind  blew  inces- 
santly all  throiiph  the  Winter,  all  through  the 
iiale  iiiid  lealless'Sprinir.  The  roots  of  the  vines 
were  perished  hy  the  frost  — the  wolves  starved 
out  of  their  for<'sls,  even  in  Aquitaine.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  the  Danish  liosts  were  in  bright  ac- 
tivity. Kegner  I.odbrok  and  his  fellows  fitted 
<mt  tlieir  Heet,  ten  times  twelve  dragons  of  the 
sea.  Earlv  in  the  bleak  Spring  they  sailed,  and 
Ihc  stout-built  vessels  ploughed  cheerily  through 
the  crashing  i<e  on  the  lieaving  Seine.  .  .  . 
Koucn  dared  not  otTer  any  opposition.  The 
NortliMiiMi  (|uietly  occupied  the  Cily:  we  appre- 
liend  that  some  knots  or  l)ands  of  the  Northnien 
began  even  now  to  domicile  themselves  there,  it 
being  scarcely  iiossible  to  account  for  the  condi- 
tion of  Normandy  under  Rollo  otherwise  than  by 
the  supposition,"  that  the  country  had  long 
previously  received  a  considerable  Danish  popu- 
lation. Paris,  the  point  to  which  the  Northmen 
were  advancing  by  land  and  watir,  was  the  key 
of  France,  properly  so  called.  Paris  taken,  the 
Seine  would  become  a  Danish  river:  Paris  de- 
fended, the  Danes  might  be  restrained,  perhaps 
expelleil.  The  t'apetian  '  Duchy  of  France,'  not 
yet  created  by  any  act  of  State,  was  lieginning 
to  be  formed  through  the  encreasing  influeuce 
of  the  future  Capital  .  .  .  Fierce  as  the  North- 
men  generally  were,  they  exceeded  tlieir  usual 
ferocity.  .  .  .  AVitli  such  panic  were  the  Franks 
stricken,  that  they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost. 
Paris  island,  Paris  river,  Paris  bridges,  Paris 
towers,  were  singularly  defensible:  the  Palais- 
des-Tliernies.  the  monasteries,  were  as  so  many 
castles.  Had  the  inhabitants,  for  theirown  sakes, 
co-operated  with  Charles-lc-Chauve  [who  had 
stationed  himself  with  a  small  army  at  Saint- 
Denis],  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  would  have  been 
entirely  cut  olT;  but  they  were  palsied  in  mind 
and  body;  neither  thought  of  resistance  nor  at- 
tempted resistance,  and  abandoned  themselves  to 
despair.  On  Faster  Eve  [March  2S,  S4.^]  the 
Danes  entered  Paris.  .  .  .  The  priests  and  clerks 
deserted  their  churches:  the  monks  fled,  bearing 
with  them  their  shrines:  soldiers,  citizens  and 
sjiilors  abandoned  their  fortresses,  dwellings  and 
vessels:  the  great  gate  was  left  open,  Paris 
emptieil  of  her  inhabitants,  the  city  a  solitude. 
The  Danes  hied  at  (aiee  to  the  untenanted  monas- 
teries: all  valiial)le  objects  had  been  removed  or 
concealed,  but  the  Northmen  employed  them- 
selves after  their  fashion.  In  the  "cliurch  of 
S;iinl-Germain-des-prSs,  they  swarmed  up  the 
l)illars  and  galleries,  and  pulled  the  roof  to 
pieces:  the  larchen  beams  being  sought  as  ex- 
cellent ship-timber.  In  the  city,  generally,  they 
did  not  commit  inucli  devastation.  They  "lodged 
themselves  in  the  empty  houses,  and  plundered 
all  the  moveables.  .  .  .  The  Franks  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  .ittack  or  dislodge  the 
enemy,  but  a  more  efficient  power  compelled  the 
Danes  to  retire  from  the  citv;  disease  raged 
among  them,  dysentery —  a  complaint  frequently 
noticed,  probably  occasioned  bv  their  inorilinate 
potations  of  the  conntrv-wine."  Under  these 
circumstances,    Uegner    Lodbrok    consented    to 


quit  Paris  on  receiving  7.000  |)ounds  of  silver. — 
a  sum  reckoned  to  be  equivalent  to  .VJO.OOO  livres. 
"This  was  the  first  Danegeld  jiaiil  by  France,  an 
unhapi)y  precedent,  and  yet  unavoidable:  the 
pusillanimity  of  his  subjects  compelled  Charles 
to  ado])!  this  disgraceful  comi)roinise." — Sir  F. 
Palgravc.  Hint,  of  Soriim/Kh/  und  Eiiytuml.  bk.  1, 
eh.  '3(J-.  1). 

Also  in:  C.  F.  Keary,    'J'he   Vikiiiyn  in    Wext- 
erii  (7ir/.iti'iirl(>iit,  eh.  9. 

A.  D.  857-861. — Twice  ravaged  by  the 
Northmen. — "The  Seine  as  well  as  llie  future 
Duchy  of  France  being  laid  open  to  the  North- 
men [A.  D.  8.iT],  Paris,  jiartially  recovered  from 
Regner  Lodbrok's  invasion,  was  assaileil  with 
more  fell  intent.  The  surrounding  districts  were 
ravaged,  and  the  great  monasteries,  lieiclofore 
sacked,  were  nowdestroyed.  ( )nly  three  cliurches 
were  found  standing  —  Saint-Denis.  Saint -Ger- 
main-des-iires,  and  Saint-Etienne  or  Notre-Dame 
—  these  having  redeemed  themselves  by  contri- 
butions to  the  enemy;  but  Saint-Denis  made  a 
bad  bargain.  The  Northmen  did  not  hold  to 
their  contract,  or  another  company  of  ]iiratcs 
did  not  consider  it  as  binding:  the  monastery  was 
burnt  to  a  shell,  and  a  most  heavy  ransom  paid 
for  the  liberation  of  Abbot  Louis.  Charlemagne's 
grandson  by  his  daughter  Kothaida.  Sainte- 
Genevieve  sulTered  most  severely  amongst  all; 
and  the  pristine  beauty  of  the  structure  rendered 
the  calamity  more  conspicuous  and  the  distress 
more  poignant.  During  three  centuries  the  des- 
olated grandeur  of  the  shattered  ruins  continued 
to  excite  sorrow  and  dread.  .  .  .  Amongst  the 
cahimities  of  the  times,  the  destruction  of  the 
Parisian  monasteries  seems  to  have  worked 
peculiarly  on  the  imagination."  After  this  de- 
.struetive"  visitrition.  the  city  had  rest  for  <inly 
three  years.  In  SGI  a  fresh  horde  of  Danish 
pirates,  first  harrying  the  English  coast  and 
burning  Winchester,  swept  then  across  the  chan- 
nel and  swarmed  over  the  country  from  Scheldt 
to  Seine.  Amiens,  Nimeguen,  Bayeux  and  Ter 
oucnne  were  all  taken,  on  the  way,  and  once 
more  on  Easter  Day  (Aiiril  6,  861)  the  ruthless 
savages  of  the  North  entered  Paris.  Saint-Ger- 
maiii-dcs-prSs,  spared  formerly,  was  now  set  on 
lire,  and  the  city  was  stripped  of  its  movable 
goods.  King  Charles  the  Bald  met  the  enemy 
on  this  occasion,  as  before,  with  bribes,  gave  a 
fief  to  Jarl  Welland,  the  Danish  leader,  and 
presently  got  him  settled  in  the  country  as  a 
baptized  Christian  and  a  vassal.  —  Sir  P.  Pal- 
grave.  Hift.   of  Norinnndjj  mid  England,  bk.  1, 

;•/(.  3(c.  1). 

A.  D.  885-886.— The  great  siege  by  the 
Northmen. — "In  November.  88.J,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Pat,  after  having,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  irregularly  ravaged  France, 
they  [the  Northmen]  resolved  to  unite  their 
forces  in  order  at  length  to  obtain  possession  of 
Paris,  whose  outskirts  they  had  so  often  [lillagcd 
without  having  been  able  to  enter  the  heart  of 
the  place,  in  the  He  de  la  Cite,  which  had  origi- 
nally been  and  still  was  the  real  Paris.  Two 
bodies  of  troops  were  set  in  motion ;  one,  under 
the  C(mimand  of  Rollo,  who  was  already  famous 
amongst  his  comrades,  marched  on  Rouen :  the 
other  went  right  up  the  cour.se  of  the  Seine, 
under  the  orders  of  Siegfried,  whom  the  North- 
men called  their  king.  Rollo  took  Rouen,  and 
])ushed  on  at  once  for  Paris.  .  .  .  On  the  25th 
of  November,  88.).  nil  the   forces  of  the   North 
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men  formed  ii  junction  before  Paris;  700  huge 
barlvS  covered  two  leagues  of  tlic  Seine,  bring- 
ing, it  is  said,  more  tlian  30.000  men.  The  chief- 
tarns  were  astonislied  at  sight  of  the  new  fortifi 
cations  of  the  city,  a  double  wall  of  circuraval 
lation,  the  bridges  crowned  witli  towers,  and  in 
the  environs  the  ramparts  of  the  abbej's  of  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Germain  solidlj-rebuilt.  .  .  .  Paris 
had  for  defenders  two  heroes,  one  of  the  Church 
and  the  other  of  the  Empire  [Bishop  Gozlin,  and 
Eudes,  lately  made  Count  of  Paris].  .  .  .  The 
siege  lasted  thirteen  months,  whiles  pushed  vig- 
oroush'  forward,  with  eight  several  assaults; 
whiles  maintained  by  close  investment.  .  .  .  The 
bishop,  Gozlin.  died  during  the  siege.  Count 
Eudes  quitted  Paris  for  a  time  to  go  and  beg  aid 
of  the  emperor;  but  the  Parisians  soon  saw  him 
reappear  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre  with  three 
battalions  of  troops,  and  he  re-entered  the  town, 
spurring  on  liis  horse  and  striking  right  and  left 
with  his  battle-axe  through  the  ranks  of  the 
dumfounded  besiegers.  The  struggle  was  pro- 
longed throughout  the  summer,  and  when,  in 
November,  886,  Charles  the  Fat  at  last  appeared 
before  Paris,  '  with  a  large  army  of  all  nations,' 
it  was  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Xorthmen 
at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  ransom,  and  by  allowing 
them  to  go  and  winter  in  Burgundy,  •  whereof 
the  inhabitants  obeyed  not  the  emperor.'" — F. 
P.  Guizot,  Pnpuliu-'llist.  of  Pirtnce,  e/(.  13  {r.  1). 

Also  in  ;  Sfr  F'.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Xormandy 
tiiHl  Eiig.,  bk.  1,  ch.  5. — C.  F.  Keary,  77«;  Vikinrjs 
in  Western  CJliristendom,  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  987. —  First  becomes  the  capital  of 
France. — "  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Paris  never  Ijecamc  the  capital  of  France  until 
after  the  accession  of  the  third  dynasty.  Paris 
made  the  Capets,  the  Capets  made  Paris." — Sir 
F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  Eng.,  r.  1, 
p.  280. 

A.  D.  1180-1199. — Improvement  of  the  city 
by  Philip  Augustus. — "During  the  few  short 
intervals  of  peace  which  had  occurred  in  the 
hitherto  troubled  reign  of  Philip  [A.  D.  1180- 
1199],  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  civil  im- 
provement of  his  people;  and  the  inhaliitants  of 
his  capital  arc  indebted  to  his  activity  for  the 
first  attempts  to  rescue  its  foul,  narrow,  and 
mud -embedded  streets  from  the  reproach  which 
its  Latin  name  'Lutetia'  very  justlj-  implied. 
Philip  expended  much  of  the  treasure,  hitherto 
devoted  soleh'  to  the  revels  of  the  court,  in  works 
of  public  utility,  in  the  construction  of  paved 
causeways  and  aqueducts,  in  founding  colleges 
and  hospitals,  in  commencing  a  new  city  wall, 
and  in  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre- 
Ditme. " — E.  Smedley,  Hist,  of  France,  pt.  1, 
ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1328. — The  splendor  and  gaiety  of  the 
Court.     SeeFR.vxcE:  A.  D.  1328. 

A.  D.  1356-1383. — The  building  of  the  Bas- 
tille.    See  Bastii.i.e. 

A.  D.  1357-1358. —  The  popular  movement 
under  Stephen  Marcel.  See  St.vtes  Gexer.\l 
OF  France  in  the  14tii  Cextcry. 

A.  D.  1381. — The  Insurrection  of  the  Mail- 
lotins.  —  At  the  beginning  of  tlic  reign  of  Charles 
VI.  a  tumult  broke  out  in  Paris,  caused  by  the 
imposition  of  a  general  tax  on  merchandise  of  all 
kinds.  "The  Parisians  ran  to  the  arsenal, where 
they  found  mallets  of  lead  intended  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  and  under  the  blows  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  collectors  of  the 


new  tax  perished.  From  the  weapons  used  the 
insurgents  took  the  name  of  iMaillotins.  Reims. 
Chalons,  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Rouen  rose  at  the 
example  of  the  capital.  The  States-General  of 
the  Langue  d'  Oil  were  then  convoked  at  Com- 
jiiegne,  and  separated  without  having  granted 
anything.  The  Parisians  were  always  in  arms, 
and  the  dukes  [regents  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  king],  powerless  to  make  them  sub- 
rait,  treated  with  them,  and  contented  them- 
selves -with  the  offer  of  100,000  livres.  The 
chastisement  was  put  off  for  a  time. "  The  chas- 
tisement of  Paris  and  of  the  other  rebellious 
towns  was  inflicted  in  1382  (see  Flanders: 
A.  D.  1382)  after  the  king  and  his  uncles  had 
subdued  the  Flemings  at  Rosebecquc. —  E.  de 
Bonncchose,  jffi>^  of  Fnince.  epoch  2,  hk.  2,  ch.  .5. 

A.  D.  1410-1415. —  The  reign  of  the  Cabo- 
chiens.  —  The  civil  -war  of  Armagnacs  and 
Burgundians.     See  France:  A.  D.  13S()-141."i. 

A.  D.  1418. — The  massacre  of  Armagnacs. 
See  France:  A.  D.  141.5-1419. 

A.  D.  1420-1422. —  King  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land and  his  court  in  the  city.  See  France: 
A.  1).  1417-1422. 

A.  D.  1429. —  The  repulse  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.     See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1429-1431. 

A.  D.  1436.  —  Recovery  from  the  English. 
See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1431-14.-)3. 

A.  D.  1465. — Siege  by  the  League  of  the 
Public  Weal.      See  France:  A.  D.    1401-1468. 

A.  D.  1496. — Founding  of  the  press  of  Henry 
Estienne.     .See  Printino:  A.  I).  1406-1.TJ8. 

A.  D.  1567.— The  Battle  of  St.  Denis.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1.j63-1.-)T(). 

A.  D.  1572. — The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day.    See  France:  A.  D.  1.')72  (.Vu<:ust). 

A.  D.  1588-1589. — Insurrection  of  the  Cath- 
olic League. — The  Day  of  Barricades. — Siege 
of  the  city  by  the  king  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 
See  France:  A.  D.  l.^sl-l.jSO. 

A.  D.  1590. — The  siege  by  Henry  IV. — Hor- 
rors of  famine  and  disease. — Relief  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma.     See  France:  A.  D.  l.j'.tO. 

A.  D.  1594. — Henry  IV.'s  entry. — Expulsion 
of  Jesuits.     See  France:  A.  D.  l.")93-l.')9s. 

A.  D.  1636. — Threatening  invasion  of  Span- 
iards from  the  Netherlands. — The  capital  in 
peril.     See  NETiiEitLANDs:  A.  D.  163.">-1638. 

A.  D.  1648-1652.  —  In  the  vyars  of  the 
Fronde.  See  France:  A.  I).  1647-1048:  1649; 
16.j0-16.51 ;  and  1651-1653. 

A.  D.  1652.— The  Battle  of  Porte  St.  An- 
toine  and  the  massacre  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
SeeFR.VNCE:  A.  1).  1651-16.53. 

A.  D.  1789-1799. — Scenes  of  the  Revolution. 
See  Fr.vnce;  A.  I).  1TS9  (.June),  ami  after. 

A.  D.  1814. — Surrender  to  the  Allied  armies. 
See  Fr.vnce;  A.  D.  1814  (Janu.vky— March), 
and  (March — April). 

A.  D.  1815. — The  English  and  Prussian 
armies  in  the  city. — Restoration  of  the  art- 
spoils  of  Napoleon.  See  France:  A.  I).  1815 
(.July — Nove.mber). 

A.  D.  1848  (February).— Revolution. — Abdi- 
cation and  flight  of  Louis  Philippe.  See 
France:    A.  D.  1841-1S4S. 

A.  D.  1848  (March— June).— Creation  of  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux. — Insurrection  consequent 
on  closing  them.  See  France;  A.  I).  1848 
(February- May),  and  (.\pr,il— Decemiseu). 

A.  D.  1851.— The  Coup  d'Etat.  See  Fu.\xce: 
A.  D.  1851;  and  1851-18.52. 
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S™   1'aui.ia- 

SlM'     Skves 

.    .  Treaty    of 

Am.:   a.   D. 


A.  D.  1870-1871.— Siege  by  the  Germans. — 
Capitulation.     Sie   Kuan(i;:   A.    I>.  1^70  (Skp- 

TKMllKU— OlTOIlKUI.    to    1^71     (.1  AM' AliY— M  AY). 

A.  D.  1871  (March -May I.— The  insurgent 
Commune. —  Its  Reign  of  Terror.  —  Second 
Siege  of  the  city.  See  Fhaxci.:  A.  D.  1«~1 
(.MAit(  u-.Mav). 

PARIS,  Congress  of  (1856).  See  ItrssiA: 
A.  I>.  :■<.") I- 1  ><."iil ;  :iiicl  Dkci.ak.vtion  okPaius. 

PARIS,  Declaration  of.  See  Dhx'I.akation 
OK  Pakis. 

PARIS,  The   Parliament  of. 

MKNT  111'  PaUIS. 

PARIS,  Treaty  of  (1763). 
Ykaus  Wau;  Thk  Tukattks.  . 
(1783).      See   r.NiTKi)   Statks  of 

llKi  (SKi-rKMBEU) Treaty  of  (1814).      See 

Pkamk;  a.  I).  1814(Ai"uii — June) Treaty 

of  (1815).     See  Fuan-ck:  A.  D.  1815  (July— No- 

VKMIIKK). 

PARIS,  University  of.  See  Education: 
Mf:iii.i:vai.. 

PARISH,  The.  Seel'AUis:  Thk  HKiiiNNiNG: 
anil  liitiTAiN:  Cki.tic  Tuiuks. 

PARLIAMENT,  The  English:  Early 
stages  of  its  evolution. — "There  is  no  doubt 
thai  in  the  earliest  Teutonic  a.ssemblies  every 
freeman  hail  his  place.  .  .  .  Hut  how  as  to  the 
great  assembly  of  all,  the  Asscinblj'  of  the  Wise, 
the  Witenagemot  of  the  whole  realm  [of  early 
Englauil]  V  No  ancient  record  gives  us  any  clear 
or  formal  account  of  the  constitution  of  that 
body.  It  is  commoidy  spoken  of  in  a  vague  way 
as  a  gathering  of  the  wise,  the  noble,  the  great 
men.  But  alongside  of  passages  like  these,  we 
lind  other  passages  which  speak  of  it  in  a  way 
which  implies  a  far  more  popular  constitutioii. 
...  It  was  iu  fact  a  body,  democratic  in  ancient 
theory,  aristocratic  in  ordinary  practice,  but  to 
which  any  strong  ])opular  imjiulsc  could  at  any 
time  restore  its  ancient  democratic  character.  .  .  ". 
Out  of  this  body,  whose  constitution,  by  the  time 
of  the  Xorman  Conquest,  had  become  not  a  little 
anomalous,  and  not  a  little  lluctuating,  our  Par- 
liament directly  grew.  Of  one  House  of  that 
Parliament  we  may  say  more;  we  may  say,  not 
that  it  grew  out  of  the  ancient  Assembly,  but 
that  it  is  absolutely  the  same  by  personal  iden- 
tity. The  House  of  I>ords  uotoiily  springs  out 
of,  it  actually  is,  the  ancient  Witenagcmot.  I 
can  see  no  break  between  the  two.  ...  An 
assembly  in  which  at  first  every  freeman  had  a 
right  to  appear  has,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, step  by  step,  without  any  one  moment 
of  sudden  change,  shrunk  up  into  an  Assembly 
wholly  hereditary  and  ollici.al,  an  Assembly  to 
which  the  Crown  may  summon  any  man.  but  to 
which,  it  is  now  strangely  held,  the  Crown  can- 
not refuse  to  summon  the  representatives  of  any 
man  whom  it  has  once  summoned.  As  in  most 
other  things,  the  tendencv  to  shriidj  up  into  a 
body  of  this  kind  began  to"  show  itself  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  was  finally  confirmed 
and  established  through  the  results  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  But  the  special  function  of  the 
body  into  which  the  old  national  Assembly  has 
changed,  the  tundiim  of  'another  Iloifee,'  an 
I  pper  House,  a  House  of  Lords  as  oiqwised  to  a 
House  of  Commons,  could  not  show  itself  till  a 
second  Hou.se  of  a  more  popular  constitution  had 
ansen  by  its  side.     Like  everything  else  iu  our 


English  polity,  both  Houses  in  .some  .sort  came 
of  themselves.  Neither  of  them  was  thi'  crea- 
tion of  any  ingenious  theorist.  .  .  .  Our  ('onsti- 
tution  has  no  founder;  but  there  is  one  man  to 
whom  we  may  give  all  but  honoursof  a  founder, 
one  man  to  who.se  wisdom  and  self-devotion  we 
owe  that  English  history  has  taken  the  course 
which  it  has  taken  for  the  last  600  years.  .  .  . 
That  mall,  the  man  who  finally  gave  to  English 
freedom  its  .second  and  more  lusting  shape,  the 
hero  and  martyr  of  England  in  the  greatest  of 
her  constitutional  struggles,  was  Simon  of  .Mont- 
fort.  Earl  of  Leicester.  If  we  may  not  call  him 
the  founder  of  the  English  Constitution,  we  may 
at  least  call  him  llie  founder  of  the  Iloase  of 
Conunons.  .  .  .  When  we  reach  the  13th  cen- 
tury, we  may  look  on  the  old  Teutonic  coiLstitu- 
tion  as  having  utterly  passed  away.  Some  faint 
traces  of  it  indeed  we  may  find  here  and  there  in 
the  course  of  the  12tli  century;  .  .  .  but  the 
regular  Great  Council,  the  lineal  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Myccl  Gemot  or  AVltenagemot, 
was  shrinking  up  into  a  body  not  very  unlike 
our  House  of  Lords.  .  .  .  The  Great  Charter  se- 
cures the  rights  of  the  nation  and  of  the  national 
Assembly  as  against  arbitrary  legislation  and  ar- 
bitrary ta.xation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  But 
it  makes  no  change  iu  the  constitution  of  the 
Assembly  itself.  .  .  .  The  Great  Charter  in  short 
is  a  Bill  of  Rights;  it  is  not  what,  in  inodcrn 
phnise,  we  understand  by  a  Reform  Bill.  But, 
during  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  a 
popular  element  was  fast  making  its  way  into 
the  national  Councils  iu  a  more  practical  form. 
The  right  of  the  ordinary  freeman  to  attend  in 
person  had  long  been  a  shadow;  that  of  tlic  or- 
dinary tenant-in-chief  was  becoming  hardly  more 
practical ;  it  now  begins  to  be  exchanged  for 
what  had  by  this  time  become  the  more  prac- 
tical right  of  choosing  representatives  to  act  in 
his  name.  Like  all  other  things  in  England, 
this  right  has  grown  up  by  degrees  and  as  the 
result  of  what  we  miglit  almost  call  a  series  of 
hapjiy  accidents.  Both  in  the  reign  of  John  anij 
in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  wc  find 
several  instances  of  knights  from  each  county 
being  summoned.  Here  we  have  the  beginning 
of  our  county  memlicrs  aud  of  the  title  which 
they  still  bear,  of  knights  of  the  Shire.  Here  is 
the  beginning  of  popular  representation,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  gathering  of  the  people  in  their 
own  persons;  but  we  need  not  think  that  those 
who  first  summoned  them  had  any  conscious 
theories  of  popular  representation.  The  earliest 
object  for  which  they  were  called  together  was 
probalily  a  fiscal  one;  it  was  a  safe  and  conve- 
nient way  of  getting  money.  The  notion  of  sum- 
moning a  small  number  of  men  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  was  doubtless  borrowed  from  tlie 
practice  in  judicial  proceedings  and  in  inijucsts 
and  commissions  of  various  kinds,  in  which  it 
was  usual  for  certain  select  men  to  swear  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  shire  or  hundred.  We  must 
not  forget  .  .  .  that  our  judicial  and  our  parlia- 
mentary institutions  are  clo.sely  connected.  .  .  . 
But  now  we  come  to  that  great  change,  that 
great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  which 
has  left  to  all  later  reformers  nothing  to  do  but 
to  improve  in  detail.  We  come  to  tliat  great  act 
of  the  patriot  Earl  which  made  our  popular 
Chamber  really  a  iiopular  Chamber.  .  .  .  When, 
after  the  fight  of  Lewes,  Earl  Simon,  then  master 
of  the  kingdom  with  the  King  in  his  safe  keep- 
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ins,  summoned  his  famous  Parliament  [A.  D. 
1264-5],  lie  sumnioneil,  not  only  two  knights 
from  every  county,  but  also  two  citizens  from 
every  city  and  two  burgesses  from  every  borough. 
.  .  .  Thus  was  formed  that  newly  developed  Es- 
tate of  the  Realm  which  was,  step  by  step,  to 
grow  into  the  most  powerful  of  all,  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Grntrth  of  the  Eiig.  Constitution,  eh.  2. 

Also  IN":  W.  Stubbs,  ConU.  Hist.  ofEng.,  eh. 
6,  13-14.— R.  Gneist,  The  Enrj.  Paiiianient.— 
T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  Eng.  Const.  Hist.,  eh. 
7. — A.  Bissett,  Short  Hist,  of  Eng.  Paiiiiiment, 
eh.  2-3. — See.  also,  Witen.xoemot:  ENiii,.\ND; 
A.  D.  1216-1274;  and  KNKinrs  ok  the  Suiue. 

A.  D.  1244. — Earliest  use  of  the  name. — In 
1344.  "as  had  happened  just  one  hundred  years 
previousl}'  in  France,  the  name  '  parliamentum  ' 
occurs  for  the  iirst  time  [in  England]  (Chron. 
Dunst.,  1244;  Matth.  Paris,  1246),  and  curiously 
enough,  Henry  III.  himself,  in  a  writ  addressed 
to  the  Sheriif  of  Northampton,  designates  with 
this  term  the  assembly  whicli  originated  the 
Magna  Charta:  '  Parliamentun»Runemede,  quoil 
fuit  inter  Horn.  Joh.,  Regem  patrem  nostrum  et 
barones  suos  Angliip  '  (Rot.  Claus.,  28  Hen.  III.). 
The  name  '  parliament '  now  occurs  more  fre- 
quently, but  does  not  supplant  the  more  indefi- 
nite terms  'concilium,'  'colloquium,'  etc." — R. 
Gneist,  Hist,  of  the  English  Const.,  eh.  19,  and 
foot-note,  2a  (v.  1). — "The  name  given  to  these 
sessions  of  Council  [the  national  councils  of  the 
12th  century]  was  often  expressed  tiy  the  Latin 
'colloquium':  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
tliat  the  name  of  Parliament,  which  is  u.sed  as 
early  as  1175  by  Jordan  Fantosme,  may  have 
been  in  common  use.  But  of  this  we  have  no 
distinct  instance  in  the  Latin  Chroniclers  for 
some  3-ears  further,  although  when  the  term 
comes  into  use  it  is  applied  retrospectively." — 
W.  Stubbs,   Const.  Hist,  of  Enr/.,eh.  \?,,  .wet.  151*. 

A.  D.  1258.— The  Mad  Parliament. —  An 
English  Parliament,  or  Great  Council,  assembled 
at  O.xford  A.  D.  1258,  so-called  by  the  party  of 
King  Henry  III.  from  whom  it  extorted  an  im- 
portant reorganization  of  the  government,  with 
much  curtailment  of  the  royal  power, — W. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  eh.  14,  seet.  176 
{v.  2).— See  England:  A.  D.  1216-1274. 

A.  D.  1264. — Simon  de  Montfort's  Parlia- 
ment.    See  E:sgl.\nd:    A.    D.    1216-1274;    and 

P.^RLIAMENT,  ThE   ENGLISH:    EaKLY    STACiES   IN 

ITS  Evolution. 

A.  D.  1275-1295.— Development  under  Ed- 
ward I.     See  England:  A.  1).  1275-1'2!)5. 

A.  D.  1376.— The  Good    Parliament. —  The 

English  parliament  of  1376  was  called  the  Good 
Parliament;  although  most  of  the  good  work  it 
undertook  to  do  was  undone  by  its  successor. — 
W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hi.<<t.  of  Eng.,  eh.  16  ((•.  2). 

A.  D.  1388.— The  Wonderful  Parliament.— 
In  1387,  King  Richard  II.  was  compelleil  by  a 
great  armed  demonstration,  headed  l)y  live  pow- 
erful nobles,  to  discard  his  obnoxious  favorites 
and  advisers,  and  to  summon  a  Parliament  for 
dealing  with  the  offenses  alleged  against  them. 
"The  doings  of  this  Parliament  [which  came 
together  in  February,  1388]  are  without  a  paral- 
lel in  English  history, — so  much  so  that  the 
name  '  Wonderful  Parliament '  came  afterwards 
to  be  applied  to  it.  With  equal  truth  it  was 
also  called  'the  Jlerciless  Parliament.'  "  It  was 
occupied  for  four  mouths  in  the  impeachment 


and  trial  of  ministers,  judges,  officers  of  the 
courts,  and  other  persons,  bringing  a  large  num- 
ber to  the  block. — J.  Gairdner,  Houses  of  Lancas- 
ter and  York.  eh.  2,  sect.  5. 

Also  in  :  C.  H.  Pearson,  Eng.  Hist,  in  the  lAth 
Century,  eh.  11. 

A.  D.  1404.— The  Unlearned  Parliament.— 
"This  assembly  [A.  B.  1404,  reign  of  Edward 
IV.]  acquired  its  ominous  name  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  writ  of  summons  the  king,  acting 
upon  the  ordinance  issued  by  Edward  III  in  1372, 
directed  that  no  lawyers  should  be  returned  as 
members.  He  had  complained  more  than  once 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
spent  more  time  on  private  siuts  than  on  public 
business." — W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  eh 
18,  .feet.  634  (>:  3). 

A.  D.  1413-1422. — First  acquisition  of  Privi- 
lege.    See  Engl.\ni):  A.  I).  1413-1422. 

A.  D.  1425.— The  Parliament  of  Bats.— The 
English  Parliament  of  142.5-1426  was  so-called 
because  of  the  quarrels  in  it  between  the  parties 
of  Duke  Humfrey,  of  Gloucester,  and  of  his 
uncle.  Bishop  Beaufort. 

A.  D.  1471-1485. —Depression  under  the 
Yorkist  kings.    See  England:  A.  D.  1471-14«5. 

A.  D.  1558-1603.— Under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
See  England:  A.  I).  1.558-1603. 

A.  D.  1614.— The  Addled  Parliament.— In 
1614,  .lames  I.  called  a  Parliament  which  certain 
obsequious  members  promised  to  manage  for  him 
and  make  docile  to  his  royal  will  and  pleasure. 
"They  were  spoken  of  at  Coiu't  as  the  Under- 
takers. Both  the  fact  and  tlie  title  became  known, 
and  the  attempt  at  indirect  inlluence  was  not 
calculated  to  improve  the  temper  of  the  Com- 
mons. They  at  once  procee(ied  to  their  old 
grievances,  especially  discussing  the  legality  of 
the  impositions  (as  the  additions  to  the  customs 
were  called)  and  of  monopolies.  In  anger  at  the 
total  failure  of  his  scheme,  James  hurriedly  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  before  it  had  completed  a 
single  piece  of  business.  The  humour  (jf  the 
time  christened  this  futile  Parliament  '  the 
Addled  Parliament.' "—J.  F.  Bright,  Hist,  of 
Eng. ,  period  2.  p.  599. 

A.  D.  1640. — The  Short  Parliament.  See 
EN(iL.\ND:  A.  D.  1640. 

A.  D.  1640. — The  Long  Parliament.  See 
Engl.\nd:  a.  D.  1640-1641. 

A.  D.  1648. — The  Rump.  See  Engl.\nd: 
A.  D.  1648  (November — Decemrer). 

A.  D.  1649. — Temporary  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  See  England:  A.  1).  1649 
(Febkuary). 

A.  D.  1653. — The  Barebones  or  Little  Par- 
liament. See  England:  A.  D.  1653  (June — 
December). 

A.  D.  1659. — The  Rump  restored.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  1).  1658-1660. 

A.  D.  1660-1740. — Rise  and  development  of 
the  Cabinet  as  an  organ  of  Parliamentary 
government.     See  Cabinet.  The  English. 

A.  D.  1693.— The  Triennial  Bill.— In  1693,  a 
bill  which  passed  both  Houses,  despite  the  op- 
position of  King  William,  provided  that  the 
Parliament  then  sitting  should  cease  to  exist  on 
the  next  Lady  Day,  and  that  no  future  Parlia- 
ment should  last  longer  than  three  years.  The 
king  refused  his  assent  to  the  enactment;  but 
when  a  similar  bill  was  passed  the  next  year  he 
suffered  it  to  become  a  law. — H.  Ilallam,  Const. 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  15  (b.  3). 
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A.  D.  1703.— The  Aylesbury  election   case. 

S.r  Knci.a.mi;   a.  I).   ITIi:!. 

A.  D.  1707.— Becomes  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.— Representation  of  Scotland. 
Sir  .•>( 01  i.AMi:  .V.  I).  17(17. 

A.  D.  1716.— The  Septennial  Act.  See  Ekg- 
l,.VM>:  A.  I).  1710. 

A.  D.  1771.  — Last  struggle  against  the 
Press.— Freedom  of  reporting  secured.  Sec 
LN>ii..vM>:  A.  I).  1771. 

A.  D.  1797.— Defeat  of  the  first  Reform 
measure.     Sec  Km: r. ami:  .V.  1).  17117. 

A.  D.  1830.— State  of  the  unreformed  repre- 
sentation.    S<c  K.\(ii.AM>:   A    1).  1H:!0. 

A.  D.  1832.— The  first  Reform  of  the  Repre- 
sentation.    Sic  ENin.A.M):  .\.  D.  Is:i0-is;i2. 

A.  D.  1867. — The  second  Reform  Bill.  Sec 
Enc.i.anii:  a.  1).  is(r)-ist;s. 

A.  D.  1883.— Act  to  prevent  Corrupt  and 
Illegal  Practices  at  Elections.  Sue  EN<ii.AND; 
A.  11.  IN--:;. 

A.  D.  1884-1885.— The  third  Reform  Bill 
(text  and  comment).  Seo  Englanii:  A.  D. 
1884-ia«5. 


PARLIAMENT,     New 

\V i>i  M I N ^•l  1 : 1:  1  'alaci;. 


Houses    of.      See 


PARLIAMENT,  The  Scottish. 
I.AM):  A.  1).  i;«u-iGoy. 

The   Drunken.     See  Scotl.-vnd:  A, 
lUUO. 


See  Scot- 
D.  1(560- 

Sce 


PARLIAMENT   OF    FLORENCE. 

Ki.iiI!I:N(  K:   a.   D.   |->.->(l-12!t:!. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  ITALIAN  FREE 
CITIES.     Sic  Italy:  A.  I).  l(l.")0-ll."")-'. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  PARIS.-- When  llie 
(':irloviiii;iuu  .Moiuiri  liv  hail  trivrii  |)lace,  first  to 
.Vii;iri-liy  :iiiil  llieii  to  Fcuiliilism.  the  inallums. 
uuil  the  C'li:iiiii)s  lie  Mai,  ami  (e.xcept  iu  sonic 
soutlieru  cities)  the  nuinicipal  curiie  also  disap- 
peared. But  iu  their  steail  there  came  into  c.\- 
islenee  the  feudal  courts.  Each  tenant  in  capile 
of  the  crown  held  within  his  tief  a  Parliament  of 
his  own  free  vassals.  .  .  .  There  was  adminis- 
tered the  seigneur's  'justice,'  whether  haute, 
inoyenne,  or  basse.  There  were  discussed  all 
questions  immediately  alVectiug  the  seigueurie 
or  the  tenants  of  it.  There  especially  were 
adopted  all  general  regulations  which  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  lordship  were  supposed  to  dictate, 
and  especially  all  such  as  related  to  the  raising 
tailles  or  other  imposts.  What  was  thus  done 
on  a  small  scale  in  a  minor  fief,  was  also  done, 
though  on  a  larger  scale,  in  each  of  the  feudal 
provinces,  and  on  a  scale  yet  more  extensive  in 
the  court  or  Parliament  hiililen  by  the  king  as  a 
seigneur  of  the  royal  domain.  .  .  .  This' royal 
court  or  Parliament  was,  however,  not  a  Legis- 
lature in  our  modern  sense  of  that  word.  It  was 
rather  a  convention,  iu  which,  by  a  voluntary 
compact  between  the  king  as  supreme  suzerain 
and  the  greater  seigneurs  as  his  feudatories,  an 
nrdonnanee  or  an  impost  was  established,  either 
throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  or  in  some  seign- 
curies  apart  from  the  rest.  From  any  such  ciim- 
paet  any  seigneur  might  dissent  oil  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  immediate  vassals  or,  by  simply 
••ibsenting  himself,  miirht  render  the  extension  o'f 
It  to  his  own  fief  impossible.  .  .  .  Subject  to  the 
many  corrections  which  would  be  re'iiiiisite  to 
reduce  to  perfect  accuracy  this  slight  sketch  of 


the  origin  of  the  great  council  or  Parliament  of 
the  Uini:s  of  France,  such  was,  in  substance,  the 
constitution  of  it  at  the  lime  of  the  accession  of 
Louis  IX.  [A.  I).  1226],  Before  the  close  of  his 
eventful  reign,  that  monarch  had  aci|uired  the 
character  and  was  in  full  exercise  of  the  iiowers 
of  a  law-giver,  and  was  habitually  making  laws, 
not  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  council  or 
Parliament,  but  iu  the  exercise  of  the  inherent 
prerogative  which  even  now  they  began  to 
.'iseribe  to  the  French  crown.  .  .  .  Willi  our 
English  prepossessions,  it  is  impossible  to  rejiress 
the  wonder,  and  even  the  incredulity,  with 
which  we  at  first  listen  to  the  statement  that  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  kingdom  could 
be  otherwi.sc  than  the  zealous  and  cirectual  an- 
tagonist of  so  momeutous  an  encroachuient." 
The  explanation  is  found  iu  a  change  wbieli  had 
taken  place  in  I  lie  character  of  the  Paiii;iment, 
through  wliieli  its  function  and  authnrily  became 
distinctly  judicial  and  quite  apart  Iroui  Ihose  of 
a  CDiiricil  or  a  legislature.  When  Philip  Augustus 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  provided  for  the  de- 
cision of  complaints  against  officers  of  the  crown 
by  directing  the  queen-mother  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rlieims,  who  acted  as  regents,  to  hold 
an  annual  assembly  of  the  greater  barons.  "  This 
praclice  had  become  habitual  by  the  time  of 
Louis  IX.  For  the  confirnialioii  and  iiupruve- 
ment  of  it,  that  inonarcli  ordered  that,  berore  the 
day  of  any  such  assemblage,  citations  .should  be 
issued,  commanding  the  attendance,  not,  as  be- 
fore, of  the  greater  barons  exclusively,  but  of 
twenty-four  members  of  the  royal  council  or 
Parliament.  Of  those  twenty-four,  three  only 
were  to  be  great  barons,  three  were  to  be  bishops, 
and  the  remaining  eighteen  were  to  be  knights. 
But  as  these  members  of  the  royal  council  did 
not  appear  to  St.  Louis  to  possess  all  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  the  right  discharge  of  the 
judicial  ollice,  he  directed  that  tliirty-scveii  other 
persons  should  be  associated  to  them.  Of  those 
associates,  seventeen  were  to  be  clerks  in  holy 
orders,  and  twenty  legistes,  that  is,  meu  bred  to 
the  study  of  the  law.  The  function  assigned  to 
the  legistes  was  that  of  drawing  up  in  proper 
form  the  decrees  and  other  written  acts  of  the 
collective  body.  To  this  body,  when  thus  con- 
stituted, was  given  the  distinctive  title  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris."  By  virtue  of  their  supe- 
rior education  and  training,  the  legistes  soon 
gathered  the  business  of  the  Parliament  into 
their  own  hands;  the  knights  and  barons  found 
attendance  a  bore  and  an  absurdity.  "Ennui 
and  ridicule  .  .  .  proved  iu  the  Parli.iment  of 
Paris  a  purge  quite  as  effectual  as  that  which 
Colonel  Pride  administered  to  the  English  House 
of  C'omnious.  The  conseiller  clercs  were  soon 
left  to  themselves,  in  due  time  to  found,  and  to 
enjoy,  what  began  to  be  called  'La  Noblesse  de 
la  Robe.'  Having  thus  assumed  the  government 
of  the  court,  the  legistes  next  proceeded  to  en- 
large its  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  By  .  .  .  astute  con- 
structions of  the  law,  the  Parliament  had,  iu  the 
beginning  of  the  14tli  century,  become  the  su- 
preme legal  tribunal  within  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  France  which  was  at  that  time  attached 
to  the  crown."  In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Long 
(131G-1322)  the  Parliament  and  the  royal  council 
became  practically  distinct  bodies;  the  former 
became  sedentary  at  Paris,  meeting  nowhere  else, 
and  its  members  were  required  to  be  constantly 
resident  in   Paris.     By  134.5  the   parliamentary 
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counselors,  as  they  were  now  called,  had  ac- 
quired life  :ippi)intments,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  (1380-1423)  the  seats  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  became  hereditar_y.  "At  the 
period  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  ac- 
(juiring  its  peculiar  character  as  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, the  meetings  of  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown,  to  co-operate  with  the  king  in  legislation, 
were  falling  into  disuse.  Tlie  king  .  .  .  had 
begun  to  originate  laws  without  their  sanction; 
and  the  Parliament,  not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  assumed  that  the  right  of  remonstrance, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  great  vassals,  had  now 
passed  to  themselves.  ...  It  their  remonstrance 
was  disregarded,  their  ne.xt  step  was  to  request 
that  the  projected  law  might  be  withdrawn.  If 
that  request  was  unheeded,  they  at  length  for- 
mally declined  to  register  it  among  their  records. 
Such  refusals  were  sometimes  but  were  not 
usually  successful.  In  most  instances  they  pro- 
voked from  the  king  a  peremptory  order  for  the 
immediate  registration  of  his  ordinance.  To  such 
orders  the  Parliament  generally  submitted." — 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  Ltct's  on  the  Hist,  nf  Fnince, 
led.  8.  —  "It  appears  that  the  opinion  is  unfound- 
ed which  ascribes  to  the  States  [the  'States- 
General  ■]  and  the  Parliaments  a  different  origin. 
Both  arose  out  of  the  National  Assemblies  held 
at  stated  periods  in  the  earliest  times  of  the 
monarchy  [the  'Champs  dc  Mars'  and  'Champs 
de  Jlai'].  .  .  .  Certainly  in  the  earliest  part  of 
[the  13th]  century  there  existed  no  longer  two 
bodies,  but  only  one,  which  had  then  acquired 
the  name  of  Parliament.  The  stated  meetings 
under  the  First  race  were  called  by  tlie  name  of 
!Malluin  or  Mallus,  sometimes  Placitum  [also 
Plaid],  .sometimes  Synod.  Under  the  Second 
race  they  were  called  Colloquium  also.  The 
translation  of  this  term  (and  it  is  said  also  of  Mal- 
lum)  into  Parliament  occurs  not  before  the  time 
of  Louis  VI.  (le  Gros);  but  in  that  of  Louis 
VIII.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  it 
became  the  usual  appellation.  Tliere  were  then 
eleven  Parliaments,  besides  that  of  Paris,  and  all 
those  liodies  had  become  merely  judicial,  that  of 
Paris  exercising  a  superintending  power  over  the 
other  tribunals.  .  .  .  After  [1334]  .  .  .  the  Par- 
liament was  only  called  upon  to  register  the 
Ordinances.  This  gave  a  considerable  influence 
to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  had  a  right  of 
remonstrance  before  registry ;  the  Provincial 
Parliaments  only  could  remonstrate  after  regis- 
try. .  .  .  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  besides  re- 
monstrating, might  refuse  to  register;  and 
though  compellaljle  by  the  King  holding  a  Bed 
of  Justice,  which  was  a  more  solemn  meeting  of 
the  Parliament  attended  by  the  King's  Court  in 
great  state  [.see  Bed  of  Justice],  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  Ordinances  were  prevented 
and  many  modified  in  consequence  of  this  power 
of  refusal." — Lord  Brougham,  Hist,  nf  Eiujland 
and  France  under  the  House  of  Lanrnxtei;  note 
66. — For  an  account  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  crown  which  ijn- 
mediately  preceded  the  French  Revolution,  see 
Fk.^nce:  A.  1).  ITHT-lT^iJ. 
Also  ix:    JI.  de  la  Rocheterie,  Marie  Antoi- 

in-ftr,  rh.   0-11. 

PARMA,  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of,  in 
the   Netherlands.     See  Netheklauds :   A.    D. 

1577-1.')81,  t.i  l.-,,8,s-i.yj:i 


PARMA  :  Founding  of.     See  Mutina. 


A.  D.  1077-1115.— In  the  Dominions  of  the 
Countess  Matilda.  See  Papacy:  A.  I).  1077- 
110'2. 

A.  D.  1339-1349.— Bought  by  the  'Visconti, 
of  Milan.     See  ^Iilan  :  A.  I).  1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1513.— Conquest  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  Iol0-1.513. 

A.  D.  1515. —  Reannexed  to  Milanese  and 
acquired  by  France.  See  France:  A.  1).  l.jl.5- 
1518. 

A.  D.  1521.— Retaken  by  the  Pope.  See 
Fr.aj*ce:  a.  D.  ir)'20-l.T23. 

A.  D.  1545-1592.— Alienation  from  the  Holy 
See  and  erection,  with  Placentia,  into  a 
duchy,  for  the  House  of  Farnese. — "  Paul  III. 
was  the  last  of  those  ambitious  popes  who  ren- 
dered the  interests  of  the  holj'  see  subordinate  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  their  families.  The  de- 
signs of  Paul,  himself  the  representative  of  the 
noble  Roman  house  of  Farnese,  were  ultimately 
successful;  since,  although  partially  defeated 
during  his  life,  they  led  to  the  establishment  of 
his  descendants  on  the  throne  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia for  nearh'  200  years.  ...  He  gained  the 
consent  of  the  sacred  college  to  alienate  those 
states  from  the  holy  see  in  154.5,  that  he  might 
erect  them  into  a  duchy  for  his  natural  son, 
Pietro  Luigi  Farnese;  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  had  already,  some  years  before,  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  papacy  against  France,  bestowed 
the  hand  of  his  natural  daughter,  JIargaret, 
widow  of  Alessandro  de'  Jledici,  upon  Ottavio, 
son  of  Pietro  Luigi,  and  grandson  of  Paul  III, 
Notwithstanding  this  measure,  Charles  V.  was 
not  subsequently,  however,  the  more  disposed 
to  confirm  to  tlie  house  of  Farnese  the  investi- 
ture of  their  new  possessions,  which  he  claimed 
as  part  of  the  Milanese  duchy;  and  he  soon 
evinced  no  friendly  disposition  towards  his  own 
son  in-law,  Ottavio,  Pietro  Luigi,  the  first  duke 
of  Parma,  proved  himself,  by  his  extortions,  his 
cruelties,  and  his  debaucheries,  scarcely  less  de- 
testable than  any  of  the  ancient  tyrants  of  Lom- 
bardy.  He  thus  provoked  a  conspiracy  and 
insurrection  of  the  nobles  of  Placentia,  where 
he  resided ;  and  he  was  assassinated  by  them  at 
that  place  in  1547,  after  a  reign  of  only  two 
years.  The  city  was  immediately  seized  in  the 
imperial  name  by  Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan. 
.  .  .  To  deter  the  emperor  from  appropriating 
Parma  also  to  himself,  [I^anl  III.]  could  devise 
no  other  expedient  than  altogether  to  retract  his 
grant  from  his  familj-,  and  to  reoecupy  that  city 
for  the  holy  see,  whose  rights  he  conceived  that 
the  emperor  would  not  venture  to  invade."  But 
after  the  death  of  Paul  III.,  the  Farnese  party, 
commanding  a  majority  in  the  conclave,  "by 
raising  Julius  III.  to  the  tiara  [1550],  obtained  the 
restitution  of  Parma  to  Ottavio  from  the  gratitude 
of  the  new  pope.  The  prosperit}'  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Farnese  was  not  yet  securely  estab- 
lished. The  emperor  still  retained  Placentia,  and 
Julius  III.  soon  forgot  the  services  of  that 
family.  In  1551,  tlic  jiope  leagued  with  Charles 
V.  to" deprive  the  duke  Ottavio  of  the  fief  which 
he  had  restored  to  him.  Farnese  was  thus  re- 
duced .  .  .  to  place  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  French;  and  this  measure,  and  the  inde- 
cisive war  which  followed,  became  his  salvation. 
He  still  preserved  his  throne  when  Charles  V. 
terminated  his  reign ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Philip  II.,  when  Italy  was  menaced  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  duke  de  Guise  [1556],  was  to  win  him 
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over  from  the  French  alliiuire,  and  to  secure  Ins 
gnitiliKle.  l.v  vicMiii!?  I'lnceiitia  ai;am  to  him. 
Bui  a  Spanish  frarrison  was  still  U'ft  in  tlie  cita- 
del of  that  place;  and  it  was  only  the  brilliant 
military  career  of  Alessandro  Farnese,  the  cele- 
brated" prince  of  Parma,  son  of  duke  Ottavio, 
which  linallv  consummated  the  greatness  ot  his 
family  Entering  the  seryice  of  Philip  II.,  Ales- 
suiidro  jiradually  won  the  respect  and  favour  of 
that  frloomy  monarch;  and  at  length,  in  1.^8.),  as 
11  reward  foV  his  achievements,  the  Spanish  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  his  father's  territories. 
The  ilukeOilavio  closed  his  life  in  the  following 
year;  but  Alessandro  never  took  possession  of 
ills  ll'ironc.  He  died  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
armies  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1592;  and  his  son 
Kaiuiecio  quietly  commenced  his  reign  over  the 
diichv  of  Parma  and  Placcntia  under  the  double 
protection  of  the  holy  see  and  the  monarchy  of 
Spain."— G.  Procter.' ///.s/.  of  Ttnlji,  ch.  It. 

A.  D.  1635.— Alliance  with  France  against 
Spain.     See  (iKUM.vNv;  .V.  D.  li);U-l():!9. 

A.  D.  1635-1637.— Desolation  of  the  duchy 
by  the  Spaniards.— The  French  alliance  re- 
nounced.    Sit  IrM.v;   A.  I).  l(i:i")-HJ.")ll. 

A.  D.  1725.  — Reversion  of  the  duchy  pledged 
to  the  Infant  of  Spain.  SeeSi'AiN:  A.  D.  lTi:j- 
17'J.">. 

A.  D.  1731. — Possession  given  to  Don  Car- 
los, the  Infant  of  Spain.  Sec  Sp.mn:  A.  D. 
IT-'I>-17:U;  and  IiAi.v:  A.  1).  ITI.VITS.J. 

A.  D.  1735. —  Restored  to  Austria.  See 
Fit.vNCK:  A.  1).  1733-173.5;  and  It.m.y;  A.  IX 
171.5-1735. 

A.  D.  1745-1748. —  Changes  of  masters. — 
In  the  War  of  the  .\ustrian  Succession,  Parma 
was  taken  by  Spain  in  1745;  recovered  by  Aus- 
tri.i  in  the  fo'llowiiig  year(sec>  It.m.y:  A.  D.  1746- 
1747);  bia  surrciideivd  by  .Maria  Theresa  to  the 
infant  of  Sp.iin  in  174.8. 

A.  D.  1767.— Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. — 
Papal  excommunication  of  the  Duke.  See 
.li>i  rrs:  A.  D.  1 7(il-i;iil). 

A.  D.  1801.— The  Duke's  son  made  King  of 
Etruria.     Se..  (Jiiioi.vNv:  A.  I).  ISDl-lsii:!. 

A.  D.  1802.  — The  duchy  declared  a  depen- 
dency  of  France.     See  FitAxci;:    A.    I).    1><II'3 

(Al  l.l'ST— SkI'TK.MBI.K). 

A.  D.  1814.  —  Duchy  conferred  on  Marie 
Louise,  the  ex-empress  of  Napoleon.  .See 
FitA.Nci;:  A.  D.  1S14  (.March— .Vi'uu.). 

A.  D.  1831. — Revolt  and  expulsion  of  Marie 
Louise. —  Her  restoration  by  Austria.  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  lM3(l-l.s:!-.>. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — Abortive  revolution.  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  ls4S-l.s4;). 

A.  D.  1859-1861.— End  of  the  duchy.— Ab- 
sorption in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
Italy:   .V.  1).   Is.-)()-lS.jy ;  and  18.59-18(31. 
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Battle  of  (1734).      See   Fuance; 
See  Thessalv;    and   DoR- 
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PARMA, 
A.  I).  1733-1 
PARNASSUS. 

lANS  AND  In.MANS. 

PARNELL  MOVEMENT,  The. 
I.AM):  \.  I).  is7;!-is79,  lo  issy-isoi. 

PARRIS,  Samuel,  and  Salem  Witchcraft. 
See  .Massac  iirsKTTs:  A.  1).  1692. 

PARSEES,  The.—"  On  the  western  coast  of 
India,  from  the  (Julf  of  Cambay  to  Bombay,  we 
lind  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  families  whose  ancestors  migrateil 
thither  from  Iran.      The  tradition  among  them 


the  mountains  of  Kerman.  Driven  from  these 
by  the  Arabs  (in  Ivcrman  and  Yezd  a  few  hun- 
dred families  are  still  found  who  maintain  the 
ancient  faitliX  they  retired  to  the  island  of  llor- 
inuz  (a  suKdl  island  close  by  the  souHicrn  coast, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf).  From 
hence  they  migrated  to  Din  (on  the  coast  of 
Guzerat),  ."iiid  then  passed  over  to  the  opiiosite 
shore.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay  and  in 
the  soutli  of  India  inscriiitious  have  been  found 
which  prove  that  these  settlers  reached  the  coast 
in  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  At  the  present 
time  tlu'ir  descendants  form  a  considerable  jiart 
of  the  population  of  Surat,  Bombay,  and  Aljiua- 
dabad;  they  call  themselves,  after  their  ancient 
home,  Parsees,  and  speak  the  later  Jliddle  Per- 
sian."— M.   Duncker,  HM.  of  Ahticjiiiti/.   hk.   7, 

(■/(    2  ('•    5).— See,  also.    ZOROASTRIANS. 

PARSONS'  CAUSE.  The.     See  Viroi.ma: 

A.  I).  1763, 

PARTHENII,  The.— This  name  was  given 
among  the  Spartans  to  a  class  of  young  men, 
sons  of  Spartan  women  who  had  married  outside 
the  exclusive  circle  of  the  Spartiattv.  The  latter 
refuseil,  even  when  Sparta  was  most  jiressingly 
in  ueed  of  soldiers,  to  admit  these  "sons  of 
maidens,"  as  they  stigmatized  them,  to  the  mili- 
tary body.  The  Parthenii,  becoming  numerous, 
were  finally  driven  to  emigrate,  and  found  a 
home  at  Tarentum,  Italy. — E.  Curtius,  JIM.  of 
Greece,  bk.  3,  ch.  1. — See  Tarentum. 

PARTHENON  AT  ATHENS,  The.— 
"Pericles  liad  occasion  to  erect  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  Acropolis,  in  place  of  tlie  ancient 
I  lecatompedon,  a  uevi'  festive  edifice  an<l  treasuri'- 
house,  wliicli,  hy  blending  intimately  together 
the  fulfilment  of  political  and  religious  encls,  was 
to  serve  to  represent  the  piety  aud  artistic  cul- 
ture, the  wealth  and  the  festive  splendour  —  in 
tine,  all  the  glories  which  Athens  had  achieved 
by  her  valour  and   her  wisdom    [see   Athens: 

B.  C.  44.5-431].  .  .  .  The  architect  from  whose 
design,  sanctioned  by  Pericles  and  Phidias,  the 
new  Ilecatompeilou  was  erected,  was  letiiius, 
\vho  was  seconded  by  C'allicrates,  the  experienced 
architect  of  the  double  line  of  walls.  It  was  not 
intended  to  build  an  edifice  which  should  attract 
attention  by  the  colossal  nature  of  its  proportions 
or  the  novelty  of  its  style.  The  traditions  of  the 
earlier  building  were  followed,  and  its  dimen- 
sions were  not  exceeded  by  more  than  51)  feet. 
Ill  a  breadth  ot  100  feet  the  edifice  extended  in 
the  form  of  a  temple,  226  feet  from  east  to  west; 
and  the  height,  from  the  lowest  stair  to  the  apex 
of  the  pediment,  amounted  only  to  65  feet.  ,  .  . 
The  Ilecatompedon,  or  Parthenon  (for  it  went 
by  this  name  also  as  the  house  of  Athene  Par- 
tlienos),  was  very  closely  connected  with  the 
festival  of  the  Panatlienaja,  wdio.se  splendour  aud 
dignity  had  gradually  risen  by  degrees  together 
with  those  of  the  state.  .  •  •  The  festival  com- 
menced with  the  performances  in  the  Odeum, 
where  the  masters  of  song  and  recitation,  and 
the  cither  and  llute-players.  exhibited  their  skill, 
the  choral  songs  being  produced  in  the  theatre. 
Hereupon  followed  the  gymnastic  games,  which, 
besides  the  usual  contests  in  the  stadium,  foot- 
race, wrestling-matches,  &c. ,  also  included  the 
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torch-race,  which  was  held  in  tlie  Ceramicus  out- 
side the  Uipylum.  wlien  no  moon  shone  in  the 
Ilea  veils;  and  wliich  formed  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  the  whole  festival." — E.  Curtius. 
llixt.  of  Greece,  hk.  3.  eh.  3. — See.  also.  Acro- 
polis OF  Athens. 

A.  D.  1687. — Destructive  explosion  during 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians.  See 
TiRKs;  A.  D.  1(384-1091). 


PARTHENOPE.   See  Ne.a.polis  .^.xd  Pal.e- 

poi.is. 
PARTHENOPEIAN    REPUBLIC,    The. 

Sec  Franck:  a.  D.  179S-1799  (ArcisT— April). 
PARTHIA,  AND  THE  PARTHIAN  EM- 
PIRE.— "Tlie  mountain  chain,  which  running 
southward  of  the  Caspian,  skirts  tlie  great  pla- 
teau of  Iran,  or  Persia,  on  the  north,  broadens 
out  after  it  passes  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
sea.  into  a  valuable  and  productive  mountain- 
region.  Four  or  five  distinct  ranges  here  run 
parallel  to  one  another,  having  between  them 
latitudinal  valleys,  with  glens  transverse  to  their 
courses.  The  sides  of  tlie  valle.ys  are  often  well 
wooded ;  the  flat  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs 
is  fertile:  water  abounds;  and  the  streams  gradu- 
ally collect  into  rivers  of  a  considerable  size. 
The  fertile  territory  in  this  quarter  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  extension  of  cultivation  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  base  of  the  most 
southern  of  the  ranges,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Great  Iranic  desert.  ...  It  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  region  which  has  been  thus  briefly  describetl 
that  the  ancient  home  of  the  Parthians  lay.  .  .  . 
Parthia  Proper,  however,  was  at  no  time  coex- 
tensive with  the  region  described.  A  portion  of 
that  region  formed  the  district  called  Hyrcania ; 
and  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  determine  wliat 
were  the  limits  between  the  two.  The  evidence 
goes,  on  the  whole,  to  show  that  while  Hyrcania 
lay  towards  the  west  and  north,  the  Partliian 
country  was  that  towards  the  south  and  east,  the 
valleys  of  tlie  Ettrck  and  Gurghan  constituting 
the  main  portions  of  tlie  former,  while  the  tracts 
east  and  south  of  those  valleys,  as  far  as  the 
sixty-tirst  degree  of  E.  longitude,  constituted 
the  latter.  If  the  limits  of  Parthia  Proper  be 
thus  defined,  it  will  have  nearly  corresponded  to 
the  modern  Persian  province  of  Kliorasan.  .  .  . 
The  Turanian  character  of  the  Parthians.  though 
not  absolutely  proved,  appears  to  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable.  If  it  be  accepted,  we  must 
regard  tliem  as  in  race  closely  allied  to  the  vast 
hordes  which  from  a  remote  antifiuity  have 
roamed  over  the  steppe  region  of  Upper  Asia, 
from  time  to  time  bursting  upon  the  south  and 
liara.ssing  or  subjugating  tlie  comparatively  un- 
warlike  inhaliitants  of  the  warmer  countries. 
We  must  view  them  as  the  congeners  of  the 
Huns.  Bulgarians  and  Comans  of  the  ancient 
world_;  of  the  Kalmucks,  Ouigurs,  Usbegs, 
Eleuts,  itc,  of  the  present  day.  .  .  .The  Par- 
thians probably  maintained  their  independence 
from  tlie  time  of  tlieir  settlement  in  the  district 
called  after  their  name  until  the  sudden  arrival 
in  their  country  of  the  great  Persian  concjueror. 
Cyrus,  [about "554  B.  C].  .  .  .  When  the  Per- 
sian empire  was  organised  by  Darius  Hystaspis 
into  satrapies.  Parthia  was  at  first  united  in  the 
same  government  with  Chorasmia.  Sogdiana  and 
Aria.  Subsequently,  however,  when  satrapies 
were  made  more  numerous,  it  was  detached  from 
these  extensive  countries,  and  made  to  form  a 


distinct  government,  with  the  mere  addition  of 
the  comparatively  small  district  of  Hyrcania." 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  included"  Parthia 
within  their  range,  and,  under  the  new  political 
arrangements  which  followed  Alexander's  death, 
that  country  became  for  a  time  part  of  the  wide 
empire  of  the  Seleucida,  founded  by  Seleucus 
Xicator,  —  the  kingdom  of  Syria  as  it  was  called. 
But  about  250  B.  C.  a  successful  revolt  occurred 
in  Parthia,  led  by  one  Ar.saces.  who  founded  an 
independent  kingdom  and  a  dynasty  called  the 
Arsacid  (see  Seleucid.e:  B.  C.  281-224.  and 
224-187).  Under  succeeding  kings,  especially 
under  the  sixth  of  the  line.  Mithridates  I.  (not 
to  be  confused  with  the  ^lithridatic  dynasty  in 
Pontus),  the  kingdom  of  Parthia  was  swollen  by 
conquest  to  a  great  empire,  covering  almost  the 
whole  territory  of  the  earlier  Persian  empire, 
excepting  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  On  the  rise 
of  the  Roman  jiower.  the  Parthians  successfully 
disputed  with  it  the  domination  of  the  east,  in 
several  wars  (see  Rome:  B.  C.  57-52),  none  of 
which  were  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  until 
the  time  of  Trajan. — G.  Rawlinson.  Sixth  Great 
Oriental  Monarcliy  :  Parthia.  —  Trajan  (A.  D. 
11.5_117_see  Rome:  A.  D.  96-138)  "undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  nations  of  the  East. 
.  .  .  The  success  of  Trajan,  however  transient, 
was  rapid  and  specious.  The  degenerate  Par- 
thians, broken  by  intestine  discord,  fled  before  his 
arms.  He  descended  the  river  Tigris  in  triumph, 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian, 
gulf.  He  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  the  first, 
as  he  was  the  last,  of  the  Roman  generals  who 
ever  navigated  that  remote  sea.  His  fleets  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  Arabia.  .  .  .  Every  day  the 
astonished  senate  received  the  intelligence  of  new 
names  and  new  nations  that  acknowledged  his 
sway.  .  .  .  But  the  death  of  Trajan  soon  clouded 
the  splendid  prospect.  .  .  .  The  resignation  of 
all  the  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan  was  the  first 
measure  of  his  [successor  Hadrians]  reign.  He 
[Hadrian]  restored  to  the  Parthians  the  election 
of  an  independent  sovereign,  withdrew  the  Ro- 
man garrisons  from  the  provinces  of  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria ;  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  precept  of  Augustus,  once  more  estab- 
lished the  Euphrates  as  the  frontier  of  the  em- 
pire."— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  eh.  1.— In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  at  Rome,  the  Parthian  king  Vologe- 
ses  III.  (or  Arsaces  XXVII.)  provoked  the 
Roman  power  anew  by  invading  Armenia  and 
Syria.  In  the  war  which  followed,  the  Parthians 
w'cre  driven  from  Syria  and  Armenia;  Mesopo- 
tamia was  occupied;  Scleucia.  Ctesiphon  and 
Babylon  taken ;  and  the  roval  palace  at  Ctesiphon 
burned  (A.  D.  105).  Partliia  then  sued  for  peace, 
and  obtained  it  by  ceding  Jlesopotamia.  and 
allowing  Armenia  to  return  to  the  position  of  a 
Roman "dependencv.  Half  a  century  later  the 
final  conflict  of  [{omc  and  Parthia  occurred. 
'•The  battle  of  Xisibis  [A.  D.  217].  which  termi- 
nated the  long  contest  between  Rome  and  Parthia. 
was  the  fiercest  and  best  contested  which  was 
ever  fought  between  the  rival  powers.  It  lasted 
for  the  space  of  three  days.  .  .  .  Macrinus  [the 
Roman  emperor,  who  commanded]  took  to  flight 
among  the  first ;  and  his  hasty  retreat  discouraged 
his  troops,  who  soon  afterwards  acknowledged 
themselves  beaten  and  retired  within  the  lines  of 
their  camp.  Both  armies  had  suffered  severely. 
Herodian  describes  the  heaps  of  dead  as  piled  to 
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such  n  licijrlit  that  the  niiinn'uvrfs  of  the  troops 
wore  iiiipcdiil  liy  Ihi'iii.  luiil  at  last  the  two  con- 
li'iuliiii;  liosls  i-iiulil  scaiTt-ly  see  onr  another. 
IJdih  ariiiie.s.  tlierefore.  desired  peace."  But  the 
(leaee  was  jmrchased  l).v  IJiune  at  a  lieavv  priee. 
After  this,  the  I'arthiaii  iiioiiarchy  was  rapidly 
iiiiilerminiil  l)v  iiUcnial  dissensions  and  corrup- 
tions, ami  in  A.  I).  22(i  it  was  overthrown  by  a 
revolt  of  the  HersiiiDs.  who  claimed  and  secured 
attain,  after  live  centuries  and  a  lialf  of  subjii- 
jration.  their  ancient  leadership  among  the  races 
of  the  Kast.  The  new  Persian  Empire,  or  Sassa- 
nian  monarchy,  was  founded  liy  Artaxer.xes  I.  on 
tile  ruins  of  the  Parthian  throne. — G.  Hawlinson, 
The  StJ-th  tlniit  Orientiil  yfninin-hil.  r/i.  3-'21. 

.\i,so  IN:  Tin- same.  Stm-i/ "f  Puithi^t. 

PARTHIAN  HORSE.— PARTHIAN  AR- 
ROWS.—■  Fleet  and  active  coursers,  with 
scarcely  any  caparison  hut  a  headstall  and  a 
single  rein,  were  mounted  liy  ridiTs  clad  only  in 
a  tunic  and  trousers,  and  armed  with  nothing 
hut  a  strong  bow  and  a  (piiver  full  of  arrows. 
A  training  begiui  in  early  boyhood  made  the 
rider  almost  one  with  his  steed:  and  he  could  use 
his  weapons  with  eijual  ease  and  elTeet  whether 
Ids  horse  was  stationary  or  at  full  gallop,  and 
whether  he  was  advancing  towards  or  hurriedly 
retreating  from  his  enemy.  ...  It  was  his  ordi- 
nary plan  to  keep  constantly  in  motion  when  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  to  gallop  backwards 
and  forwards,  or  round  and  round  his  scjuare  or 
coliunn,  never  charging  it.  but  at  a  mixlerate 
interval  plying  it  with  his  keen  and  barbed 
shafts."  —  G.  Uawlinson.  Sirlli  drmt  Orientiil 
Miiliilii'hi/.  I'll.    1 1. 

PARTIES  AND  FACTIONS,  POLITI- 
CAL AND  POLITICO-RELIGIOUS.— Ab- 
olitionists.    Sir  Sl.W  KltV.  Nkkh.i:   .\    1).  ts->.><- 

W.S-1;     and      1S4II-1M4T Adullamites.       See 

KN(ii,.\Nl>:    A.   I).   18(i."i-lSGS Aggraviados. 

See  Si'.w.n:  A.  I).  ISl-l-lS-.'T American.   .See 

I'mtkd   St.\tks  ok  A.m.:  A.  I).    18.")2 Am- 

moniti.  See  Fi.ouenci;:  A.  D.  13.">S An- 
archists.    See  Anahciiists Anilleros.     Sei' 

Si-.MN:     A,    I).    1814-182T Anti-Corn-Law 

League.  Sec  T.vkifk  I,i;oisi,.\TtoN  (KMii.A.NU); 
A.  I).  is;j()-l.s:!!);  and  1h4.-,-184() Anti-Fed- 
eralists.    Sec  Fmtkii  St.\tks   ok   Am.  :  A.  D. 

17s'.i-i7ii> Anti-Masonic.     See  Xkw  Youk: 

A.  I).  ls-.'(;-ls;i-i;  and  Mkxko:  A.  D.  1822-1828, 
....Anti-Renters.  See  Livixgstox  JI.\Noii. 
. . .  .Anti-Slavery.  See  Sl.wehv.  Neouo:  A.  D. 
168S-17si»;     lT7ti-1808;     1828-1832;    1840-1847. 

Armagnacs.      See    Fi{.\ncf.:   A.    I).    1380- 

141.J;  and  141.5-1419 Arrabiati.     See  Fi.ob- 

kxce:     a.    I).    1490-14!lf< Assideans.      See 

C'll.\srDf.M Barnburners.         See      L'nited 

States  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).   1S4.J-1846 Beggars. 

See  below:  GlEix Bianchi.    See  Fi.ourxce- 

A.   I).    129.5-1300;    and    l:ioi-l;!i:! Bigi,    or 

Greys.    See  Unii Blacks,  or  Black  Guelfs. 

SeeFi.()Ui:x(  K:  .\.  I).  r->'.l.5-1300;  and  1301-1313. 

Blue-Light  Federalists.     See  Bi.ue-Lkmit 

Fedeuai.ists Blues.   See  Cmcis,  Factioxs 

OF  TFIK  KoMAX;  and  VENEZfEI.A:  I.s29-iy86. 
.  .  .  .Border  Ruffians.    See  Kansas:  A.  D.  18.54- 

l^"".i Boys  in  Blue.     See  IJovs  ix  Hi.ie 

Bucktails.  .S,  ,■  New  York:  AD.  1817-1819! 
.  . .  .Bundschuh.  See  Geumaxv:  A.  D.  1492- 
1514  Burgundians.      See    France:    A     D 

1385-141.5;   and  141.5-1419 Burschenschaft. 

See  Germaxv:  A.  D.  1817-1.S20 Butter- 
nuts.    See  Boys  in  Blue Cabochiens.    See 


France:    A.    D.    1380-141.5 Calixtines,    or 

Utraquists.     See   Bohemia:    A.   1>     MUl-1434; 

and     1434-14.57 Camisards.      Sir     France: 

A.     D.     1702-1710 Caps    and     Hats.      See 

below:    Hats    and    Cacs Carbonari.      See 

Italy:     A.     D.     1808-1809 Carlists.       See 

Spain:    A.    D.    1833-1846;    and    1873-188.5 

Carpet-baggers.  See  United  States  ok  Am  : 
A.  I».  is()«i-l871 Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads.    See  Enulaxd:  A.  I).   1641  (Uctoher); 

also,     KoiNOiiEADS Center.        See    Hioiit, 

l.EKT,  AND  Center Charcoals.     See  Ci.ay- 

UANKs  and  Ciiaikoai.s Chartists.  Sic  Kn(;- 

land:  A.I).  183S-1S12;  .uid  1848.  .  .  Chasidim. 
SecCiiAsiDiM. .       Chouans.  SeeFiiAXCE:  A.I). 

1794-1796 Christines.      See    Spain:    A.   I). 

1?<33-1846;    and    1873-1885.  ..   Clay  banks    and 

Charcoals.  See  Claybanks  and  ('iiai« hm.s 

Clear  Grits.     See  Canada:  A.  I).  1840-1867 

Clichyans.  See  France:  A.D.  1797  (Septemberi. 
.  .  .  .Clintonians.  See  New  York:  A.  I).  1817- 
1819.  .  .  Cods.  See  below:  Hooks  and  Cods. 
. . .  .Communeros.  See  Spain:  A.  I).  1814-1827. 
....Communists.       See    France:    A.    I).    1871 

0[ar(  ir  —  May) Conservative      (English). 

See    Conserv.vtivk   Party Constitutional 

Union.     See   United   States  of   Am.  :    A.   I). 

1860  (April — Xove.mber) Copperheads. 

See  CopPEUiiEADs Cordeliers.   See  Frame: 

A.  I).  1790 Country  Party.     See  En<;i.and: 

A.D.  1672-1673 Covenanters.  See  Cove- 
nanters; also  Scon, and:  A.  I).  1557.  1.581, 
1038.  1644-1645.  and  16611-1661,  to  1681-1689. 
...Cretois.     See  France:  A.D.  1795  (April). 

Decamisados.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1814-1827. 

...Democrats.     .See  I'nited  States  ok  Am.: 

A.     D.    1789-1792;    182.5-1828;     1845-1846 

Doughfaces.       See    Dolgiikaces Douglas 

Democrats.     See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I). 

I>i60     (April — Xovember) Equal     Rights 

Party.     .See  New  York;   A.D.   183.5-1837 

Escoc^s.     See   Mexico:    A.    D.  1822-1828 

Essex  Junto.     See  Essex  .Junto Farmers' 

Alliance.     Sie  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  • 

1877-1.891 Federalists.    See  United  States 

OP    Am.:    a.    D.     1789-1792;    1813;    and    1814 

(December)  The  Hartford  Convention 

Feds.     See   Boys   in   Blue Fenians.     Sec 

Ireland:  A.  D.  185.8-1867;  and  Canada:  A.  D. 

1866-1871 Feuillants.     See  France:  A.  D. 

1790 Free  Soilers.     See  United  States  op 

Am.  :  A.  I).  1848 Free  Traders.    See  Tariff 

Legislation The   Fronde.      See   France: 

A.  D.  1649,  to  1651-1653 Gachupines.      See 

Gachupine.s Girondists.      See     France  : 

A.  D.    1791  (OcTORER).   to  1793-1794  (October 

— April) Gomerists.     See    Netherlands: 

A.    D.    160;j-1619 Grangers.      See    United 

St.vtes  OK  A.M.  :  A.  D.  1877-1891 Graybacks. 

See    Boys    in    Blue Greenbackers.       See 

United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1880 Greens. 

See  Circus,  Factions  ok  the  Roman Greys. 

See  Bioi Guadalupes.      See    Gachupines. 

. . .   Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.     See  Guelfs 

Gueux,  or  Beggars.    See  Netiierlanp'S;  A.  D. 

1562-15(i6 Half-breeds.       Sec    Stalwarts. 

Hard-Shell  Democrats.     Sec   United   States 

OK  Am.:  a.  D.  1,S4.5-1.S46 Hats  and   Caps. 

See    Scandinavian    States    (Swkdeni:    .\.   I). 

1721-1792 Home    Rulers   or   Nationalists. 

See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1873-1879;  also  England: 

A.  D.  188.5-1886.  and  1892-1893 Hooks  and 

Cods,    or    Kabeljauws.       See    Netherlands 
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(Holland):    A.  D.    134.5-1354;    and    1482-1493. 

Huguenots.    Sec  Fhance:  A.  D.  1559-1561. 

to  1598-1599;    1620-1()22,    to    16->r-16>8;    1661- 

16S0;  1681-1698;  ITOO-ITIU Hunkers.     See 

United  Statks  of  Am.  ;  A.  I).   184.5-1846 

Iconoclasts   of  the   8th   century.     See  Icoxo- 

CL.^^sTic  CoNTKovEKSY Iconoclasts  of   the 

l6th  century.     See  XETirEKL.\.NDs:  A.  D.  1560- 

1.568 Iraportants.    See  FitAXCE:  A.  D.  1642- 

1643 Independent  Republicans.  See  Uni- 
ted St.\tes  ok  Am.:  a.  I).  1884 Indepen- 
dents, or  Separatists.   See  Independents 

Intransigentists.      See  Intuaxsigentists 

Irredentists.     See  Ikkedentists Jacobins. 

See  France:  A.  D.  1790.  to  1794-1795  (July- 
April) Jacobites.  Sec  Jacobites Jac- 
querie.    See  France;  A.  D.  13.58 Jingoes. 

See  TiRKS:   A.  D.   1878 Kabeljauws.     See 

above:    Hooks  .\nd  Cods Kharejites.     See 

Kh.\ue.iites Know  Nothing.     See  United 

St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1852 Ku  Klux  Klan. 

See  United  States  op  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1866-1871. 
....Land    Leaguers.      See    Ireland;    A.    D. 

1873-1879 Left.— Left  Center.     See  Right. 

Left,  and  Center Legitimists.  See  Le- 
gitimists  Leliaerds.      See  Leliaerds 

Levellers.  See  Levellers Liberal  Re- 
publicans.     See      U.NITED     St.a^tes    of     Am.  : 

A.  D.    1872 Liberal   Unionists.     See  Eng- 

l.\nd:    a.   D.    1.8.8.5-18.80 Libertines.      See 

Libertines  of  Geneva Liberty  Boys.    See 

below:   Sons  of   Liberty Liberty   Party. 

See  Slavery,  Xegro;  A.  D.  1840-1847 Lo- 

cofocos.    See  Locofocos;  and  Xew  York;  A.D. 

1835-1.837 Lollards.     See  Engl.\nd;  A.  D. 

1300-1414 Malignants.      See  Malign'.vnts. 

...  .The  Marais,  or  Plain.    See  France-  A.D. 

1792     (Septe.miser  —  November) Marians. 

See  Rome:  B.  C.  88-78 Martling  Men.    See 

Martling      .Men Melchites.       See     ^Iel 

chites The  Mountain.    See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D. 

1791  (October);  1792  (.September — Xovem- 
BER);  and  after,  to  1794-1795  (July — April). 
.  . .  .Mugwumps.     See  United  St.\tes  op  Am.  ; 

A.  D.  1.SS4 Muscadins.    See  France:  A.  D. 

1794-1795    (July  —  April) Nationalists, 

Irish.    See  Exgl.\nd:  A.D.  188.5-1880 Neri. 

See  Florence:  A.D.  129.5-1300;  and  1301-1313. 

Nihilists.     See   Xiiiilism Oak   Boys.     See 

Ireland;    A.   D.    1700-1798 Opportunists. 

See  France;  A.  D.  1893 Orangemen.     See 

Irel.\nd;  a.  D.  1795-1790 Orleanists.    See 

Legitimists The  Ormee.     See  Bordeaux; 

A.  D.   1652-16.53 Orphans.     See  Bohemia; 

A.  D.  1419-1434 Ottiraati.     See  Florence: 

A.  D.  1498-1500 Palleschi.    See  Florence  ; 

A.    D.    1498-1.500 Patrons    of   Husbandry. 

See  Uxited  St.\tes  of  Am.:  A.  D.   1877-1891. 

Peep-o'-Day  Boys.     See   Irelaxd;  A.  D. 

1760-1798.  and  17X4 Pelucones.    See  Pelu- 

coxEs Petits  Maitres.    See  France:  A.  D. 

10.50-1651 Piagnoni.    See  Florence;  A.  D. 

1490-1498 The  Plain.     See  France;  A.  D. 

1792  (Septe.mber — Xove.mber) Plebs.     Sec 

Plebeians;   also,  Rome;   The  Beginxixg,  and 

after Politiques.     See  FR.iN-CE ;  A.  D.  1573- 

l.}76 Popolani.    See  Florence:  A.  D.  1498- 

1.500 Populist    or    People's.      See    Uxited 

States  op  Am.  ;  A.  I).  1892 Prohibitionists. 

See    Prohibitioxists Protectionists.     See 

Tarifp  Legislatiox Puritan.     See  Puri- 

T.^'s Republican    (Earlier).      See   United 

States  op  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1825-1828.— (Later).    See 


United  St.^tes  of  Am.;  A.  D.  18.54-18.55 

Ribbonmen.     See   Ireland:    A.  1).   1820-1826. 

Right.— Right  Center.     See  Right,  Left, 

and  Center Roundheads.     See  Exgl.^xd; 

A.  D.   1041  (Octiiberi;  also.  Roundheads 

Sansculottes.  See  France;  A.  D.  1791  (Oc- 
tober)  Secesh.      See  Boys   in    Blue 

Serviles.      See    Spain;    A.    D.    1814-1827.    .  . 
Shias.     .See  Islam Silver-greys,  or   Snuff- 
takers.     See  United   St.vtes  of  Am.  ;    A.  D. 

1850 Socialists.     See  Social  Movements. 

. . .  .Soft-Shell  Democrats.   See  United  States 

of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  184.5-1840 Sons  of  Liberty. 

See   United   States  of  Am.:  A.  D.   1765  The 

ORG.\XIZ.VTIOX    of    THE    SoNS   OF    LIBERTY,    and 

1.864  (October) Stalwarts.  See  Stal- 
warts  Steel   Boys.     See  Ireland:   A.  D. 

1760-1798 Sunni.       See    Islam Tabor- 

ites.    See  Bohemia:  A.  I).  1419-1434;  and  1434- 

1457 Tammany   Ring.      See    Xew   York: 

A.  D.   1863-1871;    and  Tamm.\:sy  Society 

Tories.  See  Uapparees;  Exglaxd:  A.  D.  1080; 
Conservative  Party;  and  Tories  of  the  Am. 

Revolution Tugenbund.     See   Ger.many; 

A.  D.  1808  (April — Dece.mber) Ultraraon- 

tanists.  See  Ultramoxt.\se United  Irish- 
men.    See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1793-1798 Utra- 

quists.     See   Bohemia:    A.   D.    1419-1434;   and 

1434-1457 Whigs  (American).     See  United 

States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.   1834 Whigs  (Eng- 

lishi.  See  AVhigs Whiteboys.  See  Ire- 
land ;  A.  D.  1700-1798 White  Hoods.     See 

FL.A.XDERS;  A.  D.  1379.  and  White  Hoods  op 

France Whites.      See   Florence:    A.   D. 

1293-1300;   and   1301-1313 Wide  Awakes. 

See    Wide    Aw'akes Woolly-heads.      See 

United  States  of  A.m.:  A.  D.  1850 Yel- 
lows.   See  Venezuela:  A.  D.    1829-1.886 

Yorkinos.     .See  Mexico;  A.  D.   1822-182.8 

Young  Ireland.  See  Irel.\nd;  A.  D.  1841-1848. 
....  Young  Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1831-1848. 
....Zealots.  See  Zealots;  and  Jews;  A.  D. 
66-70. 

PARTITION  OF  THE  SPANISH  EM- 
PIRE, The  Treaties  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1698-1700. 

PARTITIONS  OF  POLAND.  SeePoL.vND; 
A.  I).  1703-1773;  and  1793-1796. 

PARU,  The  Great.     See  El  Dorado. 

PASARGAD.^.— One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  from  wliicU  came  the  royal 
race  of  the  Acluenienids.  See  Persia  ;  Ancient 
People  and  Country. 

PASCAGOULAS,  The.  See  American 
Aborkjines:  Muskhogean  Family. 

PASCAL  I.,  Pope,  A.  D.  817-.824. . .  .Pascal 
II.,  Pope,  1099-111.8. 

PASCUA.     See  Vectigal. 

PASSAROWITZ,  Peace  of  (1718).  See 
HuNiiARV:  A.  D.  1699-1718;  and  Turks;  A.  D. 
1714-1718. 

PASSAU:  Taken  by  the  Bavarians  and 
French.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1703. 

PASSAU,  Treaty  of.  See  Germ.\xy  ;  A.  D. 
1.546-1552. 

PASSE,  The.  See  Amekic.vx  Aborigixes: 
Guck  or  Coco  Groltp. 

PASTEUR,  Louis,  and  his  work  in  Bacte- 
riology.    Sec  .\Iei>U  Al.  SciEXCE:    19tH  CENTURY. 

PASTORS,  The  Crusade  of  the.     See  Crc^ 
S.\DEs:   A.  I).  1252. 

PASTRENGO,  Battle  of  (1799)-  See 
France;  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August— April). 
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I'ASTRY  WAR. 


PAl'I.. 


PASTRY  WAR,  The.     S,r  Mkxico:  A.  D. 
is-.'s-i-^n. 
PATAGONIANS,     The.      See    AMEnic.\N 

AlK'llli.IM  -;     I'a  I'ACllNI  VNS. 

PATARA.  Oracle  of.     Sec  Oracles  ok  the 

CUI-.IKS. 

PATARENES.—PATERINI.— About  the 
midillc  of  llie  llth  tcnlurv.  there  appeared  at 
Milan  a  yoiiii!;  iiriest  n;une(i  Ari:ilil  who  caused 
a  great  commotion  by  alliiekinir  the  corruptions 
of  cleriry  and  people  and  pnaeliinir  repentance 
and  reform.  The  whole  of  Milan  became  "sep- 
arated into  two  holly  eoiilendins  parties.  This 
controversy  divided  families;  it  was  the  one  ob- 
ject which  ctimmandi'il  universal  participation. 
The  popular  parly,  devoted  to  Ariald  and  Lan- 
dulpli  [a  deacon  who  supported  Ariald],  was 
nickname(l  'Pataria',  which  in  the  dialect  of 
Milan  siijjnified  a  popular  faction;  and  as  a 
heretical  tendency  miirht  easily  crow  out  of,  or 
attach  itself  to.  tliis  spirit  of  separatism  .so  zeal- 
ously opposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy, 
it  came  about  that,  in  the  following  centuries, 
the  name  Patarenes  was  applied  in  Italy  as  a 
genenil  appellation  to  denote  sects  contending 
against  the  dominant  church  and  clergy  —  sects 
which,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  great  favour 
from  the  people." — A.  Neander,  Oeni'rnl  Hint,  of 
thf  (y/insli'iiii  netif/i'in  and  C/iinvli  (liohii's  ed.), 
r.  6,  ;).  07. — "The  name  Patarini  is  derived  from 
the  quarter  of  the  rag-gatherers,  Pataria." — W. 
MoelliT,  }list.  iif  the  Cliristiitn  (Vinrrh  in  the 
Miildle  Ai/en,  )'.  'i'>'^,  fi/ot-imte. — During  the  tierce 
controversy  of  the  llth  century  over  the  tpiestion 
iif  celibacy  for  the  clergy  (see  Pat.xcy:  A.  I). 
lfl.")6-1122),  the  parly  in  Milan  which  supported 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Ilildebrand)  in  his  inflexi- 
ble warfare  against  the  marriage  of  priests  were 
called  by  their  opponents  Patarines. — H.  M.  !Mil- 
man,  Ilixt.  of  /.utiii  Cltristinnitji,  bk.  6,  eh.  3. — 
See,  also.  Catiiauists;  .\i.nioi;xsEs;  and  Paul- 
ICIAXS;  and  TiUKs;   A.  D.  1  1II2-14.TI. 

PATAVIUM,  Early  knowledge  of.  See 
Vexeti  ok  Cisammxe  (Jai  r,. 

PAT  AY,  Battle  of  (1429).  See  Fk.\nce: 
A.  I).  1  l-.".i -11:11. 

PATCHINAKS.  —  UZES.  —  COMANS.— 
The  Patchinaks,  or  Patzinaks,  Uzes  and  Comans 
were  successive  swarms  of  Turkish  nomads 
which  came  into  southeastern  Eurojie  during  the 
lOlh,  lull  and  lilh  centuries,  following  and  driv- 
ing each  other  into  the  long  and  often  devastated 
Danubian  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
across  the  Balkans.  The  wars  of  the  empire  with 
the  Patchinaks  were  many  and  seriously  exhaust- 
ing. The  Comans  are  said  to  have  been  Turco- 
mans, with  the  first  part  of  their  true  name 
dropped  olT.— E.  Pears,  The  Foil  of  Coiixlniitino- 
j'le.  eh.  3— See.  also,  KrssiAXs:   A.  D.  86.")-900. 

PATER  PATRATUS.     See  Feti.vi.es. 

PATER  PATRI^.— "The  Ib-st  individual, 
belonging  to  an  epoch  strictly  historical,  who  re- 
ceived this  title  was  Cicero,  to  whom  it  was 
voted  by  the  Senate  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy."— W.  Ramsay,  Mnniinl 
of  Jiotnon  .\/ili</.,  eh.  5. 

PATERINI,  The.     Sec  P.\TAnEXES. 

PATNA.  Massacre  at  (1763).  See  Indiv 
A.  I).  lT-)r-177-.3 
t-  PATRIARCH  OF  THE  WEST,  The. 
—"It  was  not  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  state  [consequent  on  the  revolt  sup- 
pressed by  Titus]  that  it  revived  again  in  ap- 


pearance, under  the  form  of  two  separate  com- 
nuniities  mostly  dependent  upon  each  other:  one 
untler  a  sovereignty    purely   spiritual,    the  other 

partly  lemporal  1   partly  spiritual.  —  but  each 

comprehending  all  the  Jewish  families  in  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  world.  At  the  head  of 
the  Jews  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates  appeari'd 
the  Patriarch  of  the  ^Vest;  the  chief  of  the 
Jlesopotamian  community  assumed  the  striking 
but  more  temporal  title  of  '  Uesch-Glutha,'  or 
Prince  of  the  Captivity.  The  origin  of  both 
these  dignities,  esiiecially  of  the  Western  patri- 
archale,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity." — II.  H. 
Milinan.  l/iil.  of  the  Jeirit,  bk:  18. —  See,  also, 
Jews:  A.  I).  ^(10-4(10. 

PATRIARCHS.     See  Prim.vtes. 

PATRICIAN,  The  class.  See  Comitia 
CruiATA:  also.   Pi.kukiaxs. 

PATRICIAN,  The  Later  Roman  Title.— 
"Introduced  by  Constantine  at  a  time  when  its 
original  meaning  had  been  long  fcirgotlen,  it  was 
designed  to  be,  and  for  a  while  reni;iiued,  the 
name  not  of  an  ollico  but  of  a  rank,  the  highest 
after  those  of  emperor  and  consul.  As  such,  it 
was  usually  conferred  upon  provincial  gover- 
nors of  the  first  class,  and  in  time  also  upon  bar- 
barian potentates  wdiose  vanity  the  Homan  court 
might  wish  lo  flatter.  Thus  Odoacer.  Theodoric, 
the  Burgundi;in  king  Sigismund,  Clovis  himself, 
had  all  received  it  from  the  Eastern  emperor;  so 
loo  in  slill  later  limes  it  was  given  to  Saracenic 
and  Bulgari;iii  princes.  In  the  si.xthand  seventh 
centuries  an  invariable  practice  seems  to  have 
attached  it  to  the  Byzantine  viceroys  of  Italy,  and 
thus,  as  we  may  conjecture,  a  natural  confusion 
of  ideas  had  made  men  take  it  to  be,  in  some 
sense,  an  ollicial  title,  conveying  an  extensive 
though  undefined  authority,  and  implying  in 
particular  the  dut)"  of  overseeing  the  Church  and 
]iromoling  her  temporal  interests.  It  was  doubt- 
less with  such  a  meaning  that  the  Romans  and 
their  bishop  bestowed  it  u[ion  the  Fraukisli 
kings,  acting  cjuite  without  legal  right,  for  it 
could  emanate  from  the  emperor  alone,  but 
choosing  it  as  the  title  which  bound  its  possessor 
to  render  to  the  church  support  and  defence 
against  her  Lombard  foes." — J.  Bryce,  The  Holy 
liomitn.  Eiii]>ire,  eh.  4. 

PATRICK,  St.,  in  Ireland.  See  Iret,.\xd: 
')  —  8tii  Ckxturies;  and  Eovcatiox,  Medi.e- 
VAi.:  Ihei.axo. 

PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER,  The.— 
The  territory  over  which  the  Pope  formerly  ex- 
ercised and  still  claims  temporal  sovereignty. 
See  States  or  the  Church;  also,  Papacy: 
A.  D.  7r).i-774,  and  after. 

PATRIOT  WAR,  The.  See  Canada  :  A.  V). 
1837-1838. 

PATRIPASSIANS.     Sec  Xoi::Ti.\xs. 

PATRONAGE,  Political.     See  Stai,warts. 

PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY.  Sec  Uxi- 
TED  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  ls77-lMi)l. 

PATROONS  OF  NEW  NETHERLAND, 
and  their  colonies.  See  New  York:  A.  D. 
ItlOI-UUO. 

PATZINAKS,  The.     See  P.\tchixaks. 

PAUL,  St.,  the  Apostle,  the  missionary 
labors    of.     Sie    C'hristiaxity:     .\.    D.   33-101); 

and    Athexs:    B.    C.   54  (?I Paul,    Czar  of 

Russia,  A.  I).  1796-1801 Paul  I.,  Pope,  7.17- 

7(57 Paul  II.,  Pope,  14G4-1471 Paul  III., 

Pope,  ir.34-l.-)49 Paul  IV.,  Pope,  l.-..-)r,-15.59. 

. . .  .Paul  v.,  Pope,  1605-1631. 
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PAULETTE. 


PEACE  OF  THE  DAiEES. 


PAULETTE,    The.     See    France:    A.  D. 

1647-1114  •<. 

PAULICIANS,  The.—"  After  a  pretty  lon.s 
obscurity  tlie  Manichean  theory  revived  with 
some  mniliticatiou  iu  the  western  parts  of  Ar- 
menia, and  was  propagated  iu  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries  by  a  sect  denominated  Paulicians. 
Their  tenets  are  not  to  be  collected  with  absolute 
certainty  from  the  mouths  of  their  adversaries, 
and  no  apology  of  their  own  survives.  There 
seems  however  to  be  s\itTieient  evidence  that  the 
Paulicians,  though  professing  to  acknowledge 
and  even  to  study  the  apostolical  writings, 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an  evil 
deity,  whom  they  supposed  also  to  be  the  author 
of  tiie  Jewish  law,  and  consequently  rejected  all 
the  Old  Testament.  .  .  .  Petrus  Siculus  enume- 
rates si.x  Paulician  heresies.  1.  They  main- 
tained the  existence  of  two  deities,  the  one  evil, 
and  the  creator  of  this  world ;  the  other  good, 
.  .  .  the  author  of  that  which  is  to  come.  2. 
Thcj'  refused  to  worship  the  Virgin,  and  asserted 
that  Christ  brought  his  body  from  heaven.  3. 
They  rejected  the  Lord's  Supper.  4.  And  the 
adoration  of  the  cross.  5.  They  denied  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  admitted  the 
Xew,  except  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and.  per- 
haps, the  Apocalypse.  6.  They  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  order  of  priests.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Paulicians, 
notwithstanding  their  mistakes,  were  endowed 
with  sincere  and  zealous  piety,  and  studious  of 
the  Scriptures.  .  .  .  These  errors  exposed  them 
to  a  long  and  cruel  persecution,  during  wliich  a 
colony  of  exiles  was  planteil  by  one  of  the  Greek 
emperors  in  Bulgaria.  From  this  settlement 
they  silently  promulgated  their  Manichean  creed 
over  the  western  regions  of  Christendom.  A 
large  part  of  the  commerce  of  those  countries 
with  Constantinople  was  carried  on  for  several 
centuries  by  the  channel  of  the  Danube.  This 
opened  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Pauli- 
cians, who  may  be  traced  up  that  river  through 
Hungary  and  Bavaria,  or  sometimes  taking  tlie 
route  of  Lombardy,  into  Switzerland  and  France. 
In  the  last  country,  and  especially  in  its  southern 
and  eastern  provinces,  they  became  conspicuous 
under  a  variety  of  names;  such  as  C'atharists, 
Picards,  Paterins,  but,  above  all,  Albigenses.  It 
is  beyond  a  doubt  that  many  of  these  sectaries 
owed  their  origin  to  the  Paulicians;  the  appella- 
tion of  Bulgarians  was  distinctively  bestowed 
upon  them  ;  and,  according  to  some  writers,  they 
acknowledged  a  primate  or  patriarch  resident  in 
that  country.  ...  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  Maniclieans  from  Bulgaria  did  not  penetrate 
into  the  west  of  Europe  before  the  year  1000; 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  in  small  numbers 
till  about  1140.  .  .  .  I  will  only  add.  in  order  to 
obviate  cavilling,  that  I  use  the  word  Albigenses 
for  the  Manichean  sects,  without  pretending  to 
assert  that  their  doctrines  prevailed  more  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Albi  than  elsewhere.  The 
main  positi(m  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  Langue- 
docian  heretics  against  whom  the  crusade  was 
directed  had  imbibed  the  Paulician  opinions.  If 
any  one  chooses  rather  to  call  them  C'atharists,  it 
will  not  be  material." — II.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  9.  fit.  2,  nndfiiiit-iviteH. 

Also  rx:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  54. — See,  also,  Catharists, 
and  AT.Bir.ExsES. 

PAULINES,  The.     See  Bar.nabites. 


PAULISTAS  (of  Brazil).  See  Brazil: 
A.  I>.  1.">:M-1i;41. 

PAULUS  HOOK,  The  storming  of.  See 
U-MTKi)  Statks  (IF  A>[. :  A.  D.  lTTi<-1779. 

PAUSANIUS,  The  mad  conduct  of.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  478-477. 


PAVI A  :  Origin  of  the  city.    See  Liouriass. 

A.  D.  270. — Defeat  of  the  Alemanni.  See 
Ale.m.\.\xi:  a.  D.  270. 

A.  D.  493-523. — Residence  of  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth.     See  Vekona:  A.  1).  4!l3-.'52.i. 

A.  D.  568-571.— Siege  by  the  Lombards. — 
Made  capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  See 
Lo.MiJAKDs:  A.  D.  .568-.57:i 

A.  D.  753-754. — Siege  by  Charlemagne.  See 
Lombards:  A.  1).  7.i4-774. 

A.  D.  924. — Destruction  by  the  Hungarians. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  900-924. 

A.  D.  1004. — Burned  by  the  German  troops. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  961-1039. 

Ii-I2th  Centuries. — Acquisition  of  Republi- 
can Independence.  See  Italy:  .V.  D.  lii'J6- 
ll.-)2. 

A.  D.  1395. — Relation  to  the  duchy  of  the 
■Visconti  of  Milan.    See  :Milan  :  A.  1).  1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1524-1525.— Siege  and  Battle. — De- 
feat and  capture  of  Francis  I.,  of  France.  See 
France:  A.  I).  l.-)23-152.5. 

A.  D.  1527. — Taken  and  plundered  by  the 
French.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  I.j27-l."i29. 

A.  D.  1745. — Taken  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  174.'). 

A.  D.  1796. — Capture  and  pillage  by  the 
French.  See  Fr.asce:  A.  D.  1796  (April- 
October). 

PA'VON,  Battle  of.  See  Argentin-e  Re- 
public: A.  I).  1819-1874. 

PA'VONIA,  The  Patroon  colony  of.  See 
XewYokk:  a.  D.  1621-1646. 

PA'WNEES,  The.  See  Americ.4.x  Aborigi- 
nes; PAWNEE  (Caddoan)  Family. 

PAWTUCKET  INDIANS,  The.  See 
A-Merican  Aborigines:   Algonquiax  Family-. 

PAXTON  BOYS,  Massacre  of  Indians  by 
the.     See  Americ.vn  Aborigines:  Susqiehan- 

NAS. 

PAYAGUAS,  The.  See  American  Abor- 
igines: Pampas  Tribes. 

PAYENS,  Hugh  de,  and  the  founding  of 
the  Order  of  the  Templars.     See  Te.mplai!s. 

PAYTITI,  The  Great.     See  El  Dorado. 

PAZZI,  Conspiracy  of  the.  See  Florence: 
A.  1).  1469-1492. 

PEA  INDIANS,  The.  See  American  Ab- 
origines: AL<;oNQriAN  Family. 

PEA  RIDGE,  Battle  of.  See  United  St.^tes 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (,I.\nuary' — March:  Mis- 
souri— Arkansas). 

PEABODY  EDUCATION  FUND.  See 
Education,  Modern:  America:  A.  D.  1867- 
1891. 

PEACE,  The  King's.  See  King's  Pe-\ce; 
also  Law,  Common:  A.  U.  871-1066,  1110,  1135, 
and  1300. 

PEACE  CON'VENTION,  The.  See  United 
St\tks  of  Am.  :  .\.  I>.  1861  (February). 

PEACE  OF  AUGUSTUS,  AND  PEACE 
OF  VESPASIAN.     See  Temple  of  .Ianus. 

PEACE  OF  THE  DAMES,  OR  THE 
LADIES'  PEACE.  See  Italy;  A.  D.  1527- 
1.529. 
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PEACH  TREE   CREEK,  Battle  of.     See 

Uniti  i>   Statks   ok    Am.;  A.    1).    1S(U  (M.w— 

iSKI'lKMllI   ll:    (!K(>H<il,\). 

PEACOCK    THRONE,    The.     .Sec   Iniua: 
A.  1)   liiiiJ  i:is 
PEACE,  OR  PEAKE.     See  AVamitm. 

PEASANT  REVOLTS:  A.  D.  287.— The 
Bagaiids  of  Gaul.     Sec  liA(;Ari)s. 

A.  D.  1358.— The  Jacquerie  of  France.  See 
FuANn;:  A.  D.  i:i")S. 

A.  D.  1381.— Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land.     Scr  Enci.aND:    .\.   1).   i:!f<l, 

A.  D.  1450.— Jack  Cade's  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land.    Sec  Kn(;i.\m>:   A    l>    14."iil 

A.  D.  1492-1514. — The  Bundschuh  in  Ger- 
many.    Sri- Ckumanv:   .\.   1).   llll--l'il  I. 

A.  D.  1513.— The  Kurucs  of  Hungary.  Sec 
Ik-.NCAUY:  A.  1).  14ST-I.VJti. 

A.  D.  1524-1525.— The  Peasants'  War  in 
Germany.     Sic  (Ii.um  \nv:   A.   D    I">'4-l.~)i.'). 

A.  D.  1652-1653.— Peasant  War  in  Switzer- 
land.    Sec  Swir/.KUi.ANi);     A.  I).  I(i.j2-1T89. 


PEC-SiETAN.— Bimd  of  Angles  who  settled 
on  the  iii,K)rl;in(ls  ,,f  the  Peak  of  I)crt)vsliire. 

PEDDAR-WAY,  The.— The  poinihir  name 
of  an  olil  KoniiUi  roiid  in  England,  which  runs 
from  Hrancaster,  on  tliu  Wash,  via  Colchester,  to 
Loniloii. 

PEDIiEI.— THE  PEDION.  See  Athens: 
n.  C.  .V,(l. 

PEDRO  (called  The  Cruel),  King  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  AD.  l;!.")0-i:W!).  .  .  ,Pedro,  King 
of  Portugal,  i;!.")7-i:Jli7.  .  .  Pedro  L,  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  ls-.>>-l.s:!i  ;  IV.,  King  of  Portugal,  l.sjli 
....Pedro   II.,  Emperor  of    Brazil,    is;!l-1889 

Pedro  II,,   King   of  Portugal,    llifiT-lTOfi. 

.,,. Pedro    III,,    King-Consort    of    Portugal, 

l"7T-17.S(i Pedro    V.,    King    of     Portugal, 

18,>^-lM(il Pedro,     Sec,  also,  Pktf.r. 

PEEL,  Sir  Robert:  Administrations  of. 
See  En-oi.axu:  A,  1).  ls:it-18:J7, 18:57-18:)!),  1841- 
1840,  to  1846;  Takikk  Luc.isi.ation  (E.voland): 
A,  1).  1842,  and  181.1-1846;  Money  and  Bank- 
l.N(i:   A    1).  1S44. 

PEEP-O'-DAY  BOYS.  SeelRELANO:  A.  D. 
17«(l-17i)8;  and  1784. 

PEERS.— PEERAGE, The  British.— "The 
estate  of  the  iiccragc  is  iilentical  with  the  house 
of  lords."— \V.  Stuhlis,  0>i,.tt.  /fist,  of  Enr/..  r.  2, 
;).  1^4. — See  I.okds,  Uurrisn  House  of;  and  Pah- 
LIAMKNT,  Tnr.  En(;i.ism. 

PEERS  OF  FRANCE,  The  Twelve.     See 

TWKI.VK   Pi'.KItS  OK  FliANlK. 

PEGU,  British  acquisition  of.  Sec  India; 
A.  1).  Is.Vi. 

PEHLEVI  LANGUAGE.— "Under  the 
Arsacids,  tlie  Old  Persian  passed  into  .Middle 
Persian,  which  at  a  later  time  w.as  known  Iiy  the 
name  of  the  Parthians,  the  tribe  at  that  time 
supreme  in  Persia,  Pahlav  and  Pehlevi  mean 
Parthian,  and,  as  applied  to  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Parthians,  i.  e,  of  tlie  Parthian  era, 
.  ,  ,  In  the  latest  perioil  of  the  dominiim  of  the 
Sassjuiids,  tli(?  recent  middle  Persian  or  Parsee 
took  the  place  of  Pehlevi."- M.  Duncker,  Hist, 
of  Allti'/ilill/,  Ilk,  7,  rli.  1 

PEHUEiLCHES,  The.  See  American  Alio 
niiiiXEs:  Pampas  Trihes, 

PEKIN:  The  origin  of  the  city.  See  Ciiina- 
A,  D,  1259-1294, 


A,  D.  i860. — English  and  French  forces  in 
the  city. — The  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace. 
See  China:  A.  I>,  18.')l)-18()U, 


PELAGIANISM.— "Pelagianism  was  .   .   . 

the  great  intellectual  controversy  of  the  cliurch 
in  the  tifth  century,  as  Arianism  had  been  in  the 
fourth,  ,  ,  .  Every  one  is  aware  that  this  contro- 
versy turned  upon  the  question  of  free-will  and 
of  grace,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  relations  between 
the  liberty  of  man  and  the  Divine  power,  of  the 
intluenceof  God  upon  the  moml  activity  of  men, 
,  ,  ,  Aliout  the  year  4<».),  a  British  monk,  Pela- 
gius  (this  is  the  name  given  him  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers;  his  real  name,  it  appears,  was 
Morgan),  was  residing  at  Rome.  There  has  been 
infinite  discussion  as  to  his  origin,  his  moral 
character,  his  capacity,  his  learning;  and,  under 
these  various  heads,  much  almse  has  been  lav- 
ished upon  him;  but  this  abuse  would  appear  to 
be  unfounded,  for  judging  from  the  most  author- 
itative testimony,  from  that  of  St.  Augustin  him- 
self, Pelagius  was  a  man  of  good  birth,  of  excel- 
lent education,  of  pure  life,  A  resident,  as  I 
have  said,  at  Home,  and  now  a  man  of  mature 
age,  without  laying  down  any  distinct  doctrines, 
without  having  written  an)'  book  on  the  subject, 
Pelagius  began,  about  theyear  I  have  mentioned, 
40.5,  to  talk  much  about  free-will,  to  insist 
urgently  upon  this  moral  fact,  to  e.vpound  it. 
There  is  no  indication  that  he  attacked  any  per- 
son about  the  matter,  or  that  he  sought  contro- 
versy ;  he  ap|iears  to  have  acted  simply  upon  the 
belief  that  human  liberty  was  not  held  in  sulli- 
cient  account,  had  not  its  due  share  in  the  relig- 
ious doctrines  of  the  period.  These  ideas  ex- 
cited no  trouble  in  Rome,  scarcely  any  debate. 
Pelagius  spoke  freely;  they  listened  to  him 
quietly.  His  jirindpal  disciple  was  Celestius. 
like  him  a  monk,  or  so  it  is  thought  at  least,  but 
younger.  ,  .  ,  In  411  Pelagius  and  Celestius  are 
no  longer  at  Rome;  we  find  them  in  Africa,  at 
Hippo  and  at  Carthage,  .  ,  ,  Their  doctrines 
spread,  ,  ,  .  The  bishop  of  Hipjio  began  to  be 
alarmed;  he  saw  in  these  new  ideas  error  and 
]ieril.  .  .  .  Saint  Augustin  was  the  chief  of  the 
doctors  of  the  church,  called  upon  more  than 
any  other  to  maintain  the  general  system  of  her 
doctrines.  ,  ,  ,  You  see,  from  that  time,  what  a 
serious  aspect  the  quarrel  took:  everything  was 
engaged  in  it,  philo.sophy,  politics,  and  religion, 
the  opinions  of  Saint  Augustin  and  his  business, 
his  self-love  and  his  duty.  He  entirely  aban- 
doned himself  to  it,"  In  the  end.  Saint  Augustin 
and  his  opinions  prevailed.  The  doctrines  of 
Pelagius  were  condemned  by  three  successive 
councils  of  the  church,  by  three  successive  em- 
perors and  by  two  popes  —  one  of  whom  was 
forced  to  reverse  his  first  decision.  His  partisans 
were  persecuted  and  banished,  "  After  the  3'ear 
418,  we  discover  in  history  no  trace  of  Pelagius, 
The  name  of  Celestius  is  sometimes  met  with 
until  the  year  437;  it  then  disappears.  These 
two  men  once  off  the  scene,  their  school  rapidly 
declined,"  —  F,  Gnizot,  Hist,  of  Civilization, 
(trans,  hy  Hdditt).  i\  2,  lect.  5, 

Also  in:  P.  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  period  3,  ch.  9. — See,  also,  Port  Royai. 
and  the  .Jansenists, 

PELASGIANS,  The.— Under  this  name  we 
have  vague  knowledge  of  a  people  whom  the 
Greeks  of  historic  times  refer  to  as  having  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  occupancy  of  the   Hellenic 
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peninsula  nnd  Asia  !Minor,  and  whom  tlic}'  looked 
upon  as  being  kindred  to  themselves  in  race. 
"  Such  information  as  the  Hellenes  .  .  .  pos- 
sessed about  the  Pelasgi,  was  in  truth  very 
scanty.  Tiiey  did  not  look  upon  them  as  a 
mythical  people  of  huse  jriants  —  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  popidar  tales  of  the  modern  Greeks 
the  ancestors  of  the  latter  are  represented  as 
mighty  warriors,  towering  to  the  height  of  pop- 
lar trees.  There  exist  no  Pclasgian  myths,  no 
Pelasgian  gods,  to  be  contrasted  with  the  Greeks. 
.  .  ."Thucydides,  in  whom  the  historic  con- 
sciousness of  the  Hellenes  finds  its  clearest  e.x- 
pression,  also  regards  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  Pelasgi  as  well  as 
Hellenes,  as  one  nation.  .  .  .  And  furthermore, 
according  to  his  opinion  genuine  sons  of  tliese' 
ancient  Pelasgi  continued  through  all  times  to 
dwell  in  different  regions,  and  especiallj'  in  Atti- 
ca."— E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  1,  ch.  1. — 
"  It  is  inevitable  that  modern  historians  should 
take  widely  divergent  views  of  a  nation  concern- 
ing which  tradition  is  so  uncertain.  Some  writ- 
ers, among  whom  is  Kicpert,  think  that  the 
Pelasgi  were  a  Semitic  tribe,  who  immigrated 
into  Greece.  This  theory,  though  it  explains 
their  presence  on  the  coast,  fails  to  account  for 
their  position  at  Dodona  and  in  Thessaly.  .  .  . 
In  another  view,  which  has  received  the  assent  of 
Thirl  wall  and  Duncker,  Pelasgian  is  nothing  more 
than  the  name  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  which  subsequently  gave  way  to  the 
title  Achaean,  as  this  in  its  turn  was  supplanted 
by  the  term  Hellenes.  .  .  .  We  have  no  evidence 
to  support  the  klea  of  a  Pelasgic  Age  as  a  period 
of  simple  habits  and  agricultural  occupaticms, 
which  slowly  gave  way  before  the  more  martial 
age  of  the  Achaeans.  The  civilization  of  the 
'  Achaean  Age  '  exists  only  in  the  epic  poems,  and 
the  '  Pelasgic  Age '  is  but  another  name  for  the 
prehistoric  Greeks,  of  whose  agriculture  we  know 
nothing." — E.  Abbott,  Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  IN:  M.  Duncker,  JIi'<t.  of  Greece,  bk.  1, 
ch.  3. — See,  also,  Doriaxs  and  Ioni.\ns;  CEno- 
TKiANs:  Aryans;  and  Italy:  Ancient. 

PELAYO,  King  of  the  Asturias  (or  Oviedo) 
and  Leon,  A.  I).  T 18-737. 

PELHAMS,  The.  See  Engl.a.nd:  A.  I). 
17«-174.->;  and  17.^7-1760. 

PELIGNIANS,  The.     See  S.uunks. 

PELISIPIA,  The  proposed  State  of.  See 
Northwest  Territory  :  A.  1).  1784. 

PELLA. — A  new  Macedonian  capital  founded 
by  Archelaus,  the  ninth  of  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Surrendered  to  the  Ostrogoths.  See  Gotiis 
(Ostrogoths):  A.  D.  473-tss. 

PELOPIDS.  — PELOPONNESUS.— 
"  Among  the  ancient  legendary  genealogies, 
there  was  none  which  figured  with  greater  splen- 
dour, or  which  attracted  to  it.self  a  lULdier  degree 
of  poetical  interest  and  pathos,  than  that  of  the 
Pelopids:  —  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Atreus  and  Tliy- 
estes,  Agamemnon  and  Jlenelaus  and  .Egisthus, 
Helen  and  Klytaemnestra,  Orestes  and  Elektra 
and  Hermione.  Each  of  these  characters  is  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  Grecian  hemi- 
sphere. .  .  .  Pelops  is  the  eponyra  or  name-giver 
of  the  Peloponnesus:  to  find  an  eponym  for 
every  conspicuous  local  name  was  the  invari- 
able turn  of  Grecian  retrospective  fancy.     The 


name  Peloponnesus  is  not  to  be  found  either  in 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  nor  any  other  denomi- 
nation which  can  be  attached  distinctly  and  spe- 
cially to  the  entire  peninsula.  But  we  meet  w-ith 
the  name  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  post-Ho- 
meric poems  of  which  any  fragments  have  been 
preserved  —  the  Cyprian  Verses.  .  .  .  The  attri- 
butes by  which  the  Pelopid  Agamenuion  and  his 
house  are  marked  out  and  distinguished  from 
the  other  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  are  preciselj-  those 
which  Grecian  imagination  would  naturally  seek 
in  an  eponymus  —  superior  wealth,  power,  splen- 
dour and  regality." —  G.  Grote,  lUat.  of  Greece, 
pt.  1,  ch.  7.  —  ■'  Of  the  .  .  .  family  of  myths 
.  .  .  that  of  Pelops  [is]  especially  remarkable  as 
attaching  itself  more  manifestly  and  decisively 
than  any  other  Heroic  myth  to  Ionia  and  Lydia. 
"We  remember  the  royal  house  of  Tantalus  en- 
throned on  the  banks  of  the  Sipylus,  and  inti- 
matelj'  associated  with  the  worshiji  of  the 
Phrygian  Jlother  of  the  Gods.  ^Members  of 
this  royal  house  emigrate  and  cross  to  Hellas 
from  tlie  Ionian  ports;  they  bring  with  them 
bands  of  adventurous  companions,  a  treasure  of 
rich  culture  and  knowledge  of  the  worlil,  arms 
and  ornaments,  and  splendid  implements  of  fur- 
niture, and  gain  a  following  among  the  natives, 
hitherto  combined  in  no  political  union.  .  .  . 
This  was  the  notion  formed  by  men  like  Thu- 
cydides  as  to  the  epoch  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Pelopida;  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
nation  ;  and  what  element  in  this  notion  is  either 
improbable  or  untenable.  Do  not  all  the  tradi- 
tions connected  with  Acluean  princes  of  the 
house  of  Pelops  point  with  one  consent  over  the 
sea  to  Lvdia?  " — E.  Curtius,  Hint,  of  Greece,  hk. 
1,  ch.  3.  " 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  The.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  430-432,  to  B.  C.  40.'5;  and 
Atitens:  B.  C.  431.  and  after. 

PELOPONNESUS,  The  Doric  migration 
to.     See  Dorians  and  Ionians. 

PELTIER  TRIAL,  The.  See  Fr.\nce: 
A.  D.  1802-1803. 

PELUCONES,  The.— The  name  of  one  of 
the  parties  in  Chilean  politics,  supposed  to  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  English  Whigs. —  E.  J. 
Payne,  Hist,  of  European  Colonies,  2^.  279. 
♦■ 

PELUSIUM.— "Behind,  as  we  enter  Egypt 
[from  the  east]  is  the  treacherous  Lake  Serbonis; 
in  front  the  great  marsh  broadening  towards  the 
west:  on  the  right  the  level  melancholy  sliore  of 
the  almost  tideless  Mediterranean.  At  the  very 
point  of  the  angle  stood  of  old  the  great  strong- 
hold Pelusium,  Sin,  in  Ezckiel's  days,  'the 
strength  of  Egypt '  (xxx.  15).  The  most  east- 
ward Xile-stream  flowed  behind  the  city,  and  on 
the  north  was  a  port  commodious  enough  to  hold 
an  ancient  fleet.  ...  As  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
waned,  Pelusium  grew  in  importance,  for  it  was 
the  strongest  city  of  the  border.  Here  the  last 
king  of  fhe  Saite  line.  Psammeticus  III,  son  of 
Aniasis,  awaited  Cambyses.  The  battle  of  Pe- 
lusium, which  crushed  the  native  power,  may 
almost  take  rank  among  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  world.  Had  the  Persians  failed,  they  might 
never  have  won  the  command  of  the  Jlediter- 
ranean,  without  which  they  could  scarcely  have 
invaded  Greece.  Of  the  details  of  the  action  we 
know  nothing." — R.  S.  Poole,  Citie-s  of  Erjypt, 
ch.  11. —  It  was  at  Pelusium  that  Pompey,  de- 
feated and  flving  from  Ctesar,  was  assassinated. 
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PKXNSYLVAXIA,  IGSl. 


B.  C.  47.— Taken  by  the  king  of  Pergamus. 
See  Ai.kxaxdkia;   I!    ( '.   tM-17. 

A.  D.  616.  —  Surprised  by  Chosroes.  Si-'C 
K.;vrr:  A.  D.  (ilti-C.-.'S 

A.'  D.  640.— Capture  by  the  Moslems.  Sco 
.Mahometan  CoN(iiiEST:  A.  D.  640-040. 


PEMAQUID  PATENT.  See  Maixk:  A.  1). 
l(i-,':i-lii:!l 

A.  D.  1664.— Purchased  for  the  Duke  of 
York.     Sw   .Ni:\v  Youk;  A.  I).  1004. 

PEN  SELWOOD,  Battle  of.  — The  first 
bailie  fi)u_i;lil,  A.  I).  HtlO,  between  the  English 
kiui:  Edininiil,  or  Eadinuinl,  Ironsides,  and  his 
Danish  rival  ('mil.  or  Canute,  for  the  crown  of 
Eiiilland,      'I'lic  ilanc'  was  beaten. 

PENACOOK  INDIANS.  See  Ameuican 
Ai:oki.^im;s:   .\i,o(i.m;i  ian    Family. 

PENAL  LAWS  AGAINST  THE  IRISH 
CATHOLICS.    SecluEi.A.NLi:  A.  1).  lOin-1783. 

PENDLE,  Forest  of.— A  former  forest  in 
Lanca-liiic.  KiiL:land.  which  was  poiiularly  be- 
liev<'il  to  he  the  rcMirl  of  "  Lancashire  Witches." 

PENDLETON  BILL,  The.  See  Civil- 
Si:iiviri:  l;i:i-oii\i  IN  THE  UNrTEi)  States. 

PENDRAGON.     See  Dk.yoon. 


PENESTiE,  The.— In  ancient  Thessaly  lljere 
was  "a  class  of  serfs,  or  dependent  cultivators, 
corresponding  to  the  Laconian  Helots,  who,  till- 
ing the  lands  of  the  wealthy  oligarchs,  paid  over 
a  proportion  of  its  produce,  furnished  the  retain- 
ers by  which  these  great  families  were  sur- 
rounded, served  as  their  followers  in  the  cavalry, 
anil  were  in  a  condition  of  villanage, — ^yet  with 
the  important  reserve  that  they  coidd  not  be  sold 
out  of  the  country,  that  they  had  a.  permanent 
tenure  in  the  soil,  and  that  they  maintained 
among  one  another  the  relations  of  family  and 
village.  This  .  .  .  order  of  men,  in  Thessaly 
calleil  the  Penest;e,  is  assimulated  by  all  ancient 
authors  to  the  Helots  of  Laconia." — O.  Grote, 
Ilisf.  ,)f  Greece,  pt.  3,  c/i.  3. 

•  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN  OF  Mc- 
CLELLAN.  See  Umteii  SrA'rES  oi.'  A.M.: 
A.  1),  1803  (Maucii  — May:  Viiu;ini.\);  Mav: 
Viikunia),  (June:  Viiiginia),  (.June  —  July: 
ViitciNiA),  (.TfiA' — August:  Vii«iinia). 

PENINSULAR  WAR,  The  Spanish.  See 
Spain:   A.  D.  1807-1808  to  1S13-1.S14. 

PENN,  William,  and  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   See  PioNNsvLVANiA:  A.  I).  1081,  aud  after. 

PENNAMITE  AND  YANKEE  WAR. 
See  Pennsyi.v.\nia:  A.  D.  17o3-lTy9. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  white  colonists.     See  American 

AbOKIOINES:    DliLAWAUES,    SUSQUEHANNAS,    and 
SllAWANESE. 

A.  D.  1629-1664.— The  Dutch  and  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware.  See  Dici.awaih;;  .\.  D.  Uiiil- 
10:!1,  aud  after. 

A.  D.  1632. — Partly  embraced  in  the  Mary- 
land grant  to  Lord  Baltimore.    Sec  Mauyi.axu: 

A.  l».  io;!i. 

A.  D.  1634. — Partly  embraced  in  the  Palatine 
grant  of  New  Albion.     Sec  Niow  Ai.iiiox. 

A.  D.  1641.— The  settlement  from  New 
Haven,  on  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  See  New 
.Ii;iis|.;v:  A.  1).   1040-10.".."). 

A.  D.  1673. —  Repossession  of  the  Delaware 
by  the  Dutch.     Sec  X|.;w  Vokk:  A.  D.  107:!. 

A.  D.  1681.— The  Proprietary  grant  to  Wil- 
liam Penn.— '•  William  Penu  was  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  sailor aucestor.s.  His  father,  an  ad- 
miral in  the  ISrili.sh  navy,  had  held  various  im- 
portant naval  commands,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  services  had  been  honored  by  ktiighthood. 
A  member  of  Parliament,  and  jiossessed  of  a 
consideralile  fortune,  the  patli  of  worldly  ad- 
vancement seemed  open  and  easy  for  the  feet  of 
his  son,  who  had  received  a  liberal  education  at 
O.xford.  continued  in  the  schools  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Beauliftd  in  person,  engaging  in  manner, 
accomplished  in  manly  e.xerci.ses"  and  the  use  of 
the  sword,  fortune  and  preferment  seemed  to 
wait  the  acceptance  of  William  Penn.  But  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career  the  Divine  voice  fell 
upon  his  e:irs  as  upon  those  of  St.  Paul."  He 
becjune  a  follower  of  George  Fox,  and  one  of  the 
people  known  as  Quakers  or  Friends.  "Manv 
trials  awaited  the  youthful  convert.  His  father 
cast  him  oil.  He  umlerwent  a  considerable  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower  for  'urging  the  cause 
of  freedom  with  importunity.'.  .  .  In  time  these 
ttfllictioas  abated.     The  influence  of  his  family 


saved  him  from  the  heavier  penalties  which  fell 
upon  many  of  his  co-religionists.  His  father  on  his 
death-bed  reinstated  him  as  his  heir.  '  Son  Wil- 
liam,' said  the  dying  man,  'if  you  and  your 
friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preaching  and 
living,  you  will  make  an  end  of  the  jiriests.' 
Some  years  later  we  find  him  exerting  an  infiu- 
ence  at  Court  which  almost  amounted  to  popu- 
larit}'.  It  is  evident  that,  with  all  his  boldness 
of  opinion  and  speech,  Peim  possessed  a  tact 
and  address  wliich  gave  him  the  advantage  over 
most  of  his  sect  in  dealings  with  worldly  people. 
.  .  .  In  1680  his  influence  at  Court  and  with 
moneyed  men  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  east  New  Jersey,  on  which  to 
settle  a  colony  of  Quakers,  a  previous  colony 
having  been  sent  out  three  years  before  to  west 
New  Jersej-.  Meanwhile  a  larger  project  filled 
his  mind.  His  father  had  be((ueathed  to  him  a 
claim  on  the  Crown  for  £16.1100.  Colonial  prop- 
erty was  then  held  in  light  esteem,  au<l,  with  the 
help  of  some  powerful  friends,  Penn  was  enabled 
so  to  press  his"claim  as  to  secure  the  charter  for 
that  valuable  grant  which  afterward  became  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  aud  which  included  three 
degrees  of  latitude  by  five  of  longitude,  west 
from  the  Delaware.  'This  day,'  writes  Penn, 
Jan.  5,  1681,  'my  country  was  confirmed  to  me 
by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  the  king 
[Charles  II.]  would  give  it  in  honour  of  my 
father.  I  chose  New  Wales,  being  as  this  a 
pretty  hilly  country.  I  proposed  (when  the  Sec- 
retary, a  Welshman,  refused  to  have  it  called 
New  Wales)  Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to 
it,  and  though  I  much  opposed  it,  and  went  to 
the  King  to  have  it  struck  out  and  altered,  he 
said  'twas  past,  and  he  would  take  it  i;|)on 
him.  ...  I  feared  lest  it  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  vanity  in  me,  and  not  as  a  respect  of  the 
King,  as  it  truly  was,  to  my  father,  whom  he 
often  mentions  with  praise. '     'In  return  for  this 
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WilUam.  Penn,       PENNSYLVANIA,   1681-1682. 
Lord  Proprietary, 


grant  of  26.000.000  of  acres  of  the  best  lanil  in 
the  universe,  William  Penn,  it  was  agreed,  was 
to  deliver  annually  at  Windsor  Castle  two  beaver- 
skins,  pay  into  the  King's  treasury  one  fifth  of 
the  gold  and  silver  which  the  province  might 
yield,  and  govern  the  province  in  conformity 
"with  the  laws  of  England  and  as  became  a  liege 
of  Englanil's  King.  He  was  to  appoint  judges 
and  magistrates,  could  pardon  all  crimes  except 
murderand  treason,  and  whatsoever  things  he 
coulil  lawfully  do  himself,  he  could  appoint  a 
deputy  to  do,  he  and  his  heirs  forever.'  The 
original  grant  was  fantastically  limited  by  a 
circle  drawn  twelve  miles  distant  from  New- 
castle, northward  and  westward,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  This  was  done 
to  accommodate  the  Duke  of  York,  who  wished 
to  retain  the  three  lower  counties  as  an  appanage 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  A  few  months  later 
he  was  persuaded  to  renounce  this  claim,  and 
the  charter  of  Penn  was  extended  to  include  the 
western  and  southern  shores  of  the  Delaware 
Bay  and  River  from  the  48d  degree  of  latitude 
to  the  Atlantic.  .  .  The  charter  confirmed,  a 
brief  account  of  the  country  was  published,  and 
lands  offered  for  sale  on  the  easy  terms  of  40 
shillings  a  hundred  acres,  and  one  shilling's  rent 
a  year  in  perpetuity.  Numerous  adventurers, 
many  of  them  men  of  wealth  and  respectability, 
offered.  The  articles  of  agreement  included  a 
provision  as  to  'just  and  friendly  conduct  to- 
ward the  natives.'.  .  .  In  April,  1681,  he  sent 
forward  'young  ilr.  !Markham,'  liis  relative, 
with  a  small  party  of  colonists  to  take  possession 
of  the  grant,  and  prepare  for  Iiis  own  coming 
during  the  following  year.  ...  In  August. 
168'3.  Penn  himself  embarked." — Susan  Conlidge 
(S.  V'.  Woolsey).  Short  Hint,  of  Philddelphid.  ch. 
i. — "  The  charter  [to  Penn].  which  is  given  com- 
plete in  Hazard's  Annals,  consists  of  23  articles, 
with  a  preamble.  .  .  .  The  grant  comprises  all 
that  part  of  America,  islands  included,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  River  from 
a  point  on  a  circle  twelve  miles  northward  of 
New  Castle  town  to  the  43°  north  latitude  if  the 
Delaware  extends  so  far;  if  not,  as  far  as  it  does 
extend,  and  thence  to  the  43°  by  a  meridian  line. 
From  this  point  westward  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude on  the  43°  parallel;  the  western  boundary 
to  the  40th  parallel,  and  thence  by  a  straight  line 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  .  .  .  Grants  Penn 
rights  to  and  use  of  rivers,  harbors,  fisheries, 
etc.  .  .  .  Creates  and  constitutes  him  Lord  Pro- 
prietary of  the  Province,  saving  only  his  alle- 
giance to  the  King.  Penn  to  hold  directly  of  the 
kings  of  England,  '  as  of  our  castle  of  Wind-sor 
in  the  county  of  Berks,  in  free  and  common 
socage,  by  fealty  only,  for  all  services,  and  not 
in  capite,  or  by  Knight's  service,  yielding  and 
paying  therefore  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
two  beaver-skins.'  .  .  .  Grants  Penn  and  his 
successors,  his  deputies  and  lieutenants,  '  free, 
full,  and  absolute  power'  to  make  laws  for  rais- 
ing monej'  for  the  public  uses  of  the  Province, 
and  for  other  public  purposes  at  their  discretion, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  people 
or  their  representatives  in  assembly.  .  .  .  Grants 
power  to  appoint  officers,  judges,  magistrates, 
etc.,  to  pardon  offenders." — J.  T.  Scharf  and  T. 
Westcott,  Ilixt.  of  Phihidtlphin.  ch.  7  (r.  1). 

Also  la:  T.  Clarkson,  Meinoirs  of  Win.  Penn, 
V.  1.  ch.  16-17.— S.  Hazard.  Anmils  of  Penn., 
pp.  48.i-.i04. 


A.  D.  1681-1682.— Penn's  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment.—  Before  the  departure  from  England  of 
the  first  company  of  colonists,  Penn  drew  up  a 
Frame  of  Government  which  he  submitted  to 
them,  and  to  which  they  gave  their  assent  and 
approval  by  their  signatures,  he  signing  the  in- 
strument likewi,se.  The  next  year  this  Frame 
of  Government  was  published  "by  Penn,  with  a 
preface,  "containing  his  own  thoughts  upon  the 
origin,  nature,  object,  and  modes  of  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  Frame,  which  followed  this 
preface,  consisted  of  twenty-four  articles;  and 
the  Laws,  which  were  annexed  to  the  latter, 
were  forty.  By  the  Frame  the  government  was 
placed  in  the  Governor  and  Freemen  of  the  prov- 
ince, out  of  whom  were  to  be  formed  two  bodies; 
namely,  a  Provincial  Council  and  a  General  As- 
sembly. These  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Free- 
men; and  though  the  Governor  or  his  Deputy 
was  to  be  perpetual  President,  he  was  to  have 
but  a  treble  vote.  The  Provincial  Council  was 
to  consist  of  seventy-two  members.  One  third 
part,  that  is,  twenty-four  of  them,  were  to  serve 
tor  three  years,  one  third  for  two,  and  the  other 
third  for  one;  so  that  there  might  be  an  annual 
succession  of  twenty-four  new  members,  each 
third  part  thus  continuing  for  three  years  and  no 
longer.  It  was  the  office  of  this  Council  to  pre- 
pare and  propose  bills,  to  see  that  the  laws  were 
executed,  to  take  care  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  province,  to  settle  the  situation  of  ports, 
cities,  market  towns,  roads,  and  other  public 
places,  to  inspect  the  public  treasury,  to  erect 
courts  of  justice,  institute  schools,  and  reward 
tlie  authors  of  useful  discovery.  Not  less  than 
two  thirds  of  these  were  necessary  to  make  a 
quorum ;  and  the  consent  of  not  less  than  two 
thirds  of  such  quorum  in  all  matters  of  moment. 
The  General  Assembly  was  to  consist  the  first 
year  of  all  the  freemen,  and  the  next  of  two  hun- 
dred. These  were  to  be  increased  afterwards 
according  to  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  province.  They  were  to  have  no  delibera- 
tive power;  but,  when  bills  were  brought  to 
them  from  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council, 
to  ini.ss  or  reject  them  by  a  plain  Yes  or  No. 
They  were  to  present  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the 
peace  to  the  Governor,  a  double  number  for  his 
choice  of  half.  They  were  to  be  elected  an- 
nually. All  elections  of  members,  whether  to 
the  Provincial  Council  or  General  Assembly, 
were  to  be  by  ballot.  And  this  Charter  or  Frame 
of  Government  was  not  to  be  altered,  changed, 
or  diminished  in  any  part  or  clause  of  it,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor,  or  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  and  six  parts  out  of  seven  of  the  Free- 
men both  in  the  Provincial  Council  and  General 
Assembly.  Witli  respect  to  the  Laws,  which  I 
said  before  were  forty  in  number,  I  shall  only  at 
present  observe  of  them  that  they  related  to 
whatever  may  be  included  under  the  term  'Good 
Government  of  the  Province';  some  of  them  to 
liberty  of  conscience;  others  to  civil  officers  and 
th(?ir  qualifications;  others  to  offences;  others  to 
legal  proceedings,  such  as  pleadings,  processes, 
fines,  imprisonments,  and  arrests;  others  to  the 
natural  servants  and  poor  of  the  province.  With 
respect  to  all  of  them  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
like  the  Frame  itself,  they  could  not  be  altered 
but  by  the  consent  of  theGovernor,  or  his  heirs, 
and  the  consent  of  six  parts  out  of  seven  of  the 
two  bodies  before  mentioned." — T.  Clarkson, 
Memoirs  of  Williaiii  Penn,  c.  1,  ch.  18. 
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A1.S0  i.N:  S.  Hazard,  Annals  of  Peiui.,  pp.  558- 
.'iT4.  ,     ^ 

A.  D.  1682.— Acquisition  by  Penn  of  the 
claims  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  Delaware.— 
••Duriiii;  llic  iK-j,'i)tiali(iiis  lictwciMi  New  Nctliur- 
1:111(1  :inil  ^laryhind  in  Ki")!),  tjie  Dutch  insistcil 
that,  as  Lonl  Haltiiiiorf's  ixitcnt  covered  only 
s.iva,!,'C  or  uniiihabiteil  terriioiy,  it  could  not 
nlTeet  their  own  possession  of  the  Delaware 
reirion.  Aecordinirly,  tliey  held  it  against  Mary- 
laiiil  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Duke 
of  York  in  Kifil.  I5ut  James's  title  by  coiuiuost 
htid  never  been  contirmed  to  him  by  a  grant  from 
the  kins;  and  Ceeilius  Calvert,  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  insisted  that  Delaware  belonged  to 
Maryland.  To  quiet  controversy,  the  <luke  had 
olTercd  to  buy  oil  Baltimore's  claim,  to  which  he 
would  not  agree.  Pcnn  afterward  refused  a 
large  olTer  by  Fcnwick  'to  get  of  the  duke  his 
interest  in  Newcastle  and  those  parts'  for  West 
Jersey.  Thus  stood  the  matter  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania charter  was  sealed.  Its  proprietor  soon 
found  that  his  province,  wholly  inland,  wanted 
a  front  on  the  sea.  As  Delaware  was  '  neces- 
s;iry  '  to  Pennsylvania,  Pcnn  'endeavored  to  get 
it 'from  the  duke  by  inaintaining  tliat  Balti- 
more's pretension  'was  against  law,  civil  and 
common.'  Charles  Calvert,  the  third  Lord  Balti- 
more, was  '  very  free '  in  talking  against  the 
Duke  of  York's  rights:  but  he  could  not  circum- 
vent Penn.  The  astute  (Juaker  readily  got  from 
James  a  quit-claim  of  all  liis  interest  in  the  terri- 
tory included  within  the  proper  bounds  of  Penn- 
sylvania. After  a  slruggle.  Penn  also  gained 
lii(^  more  important  conveyances  [.Vugust,  1G82] 
to  himself  of  the  duke's  interest  in  all  the  region 
within  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  diameter  around 
Newcastle,  and  extending  southward  as  far  as 
Cape  Ilenlopen.  The  triumphant  Penn  set  sail 
the  next  week.  At  Newcastle  he  received  from 
James's  agents  formal  pos.session  of  the  sur- 
rounding territorv,  and  of  the  region  farther 
south."— J.  B.  Bi-odhead,  JIi«t.  «/1V.  ]'.,  r.  '2, 
<•/(.  7. 

A.  D.  i682-i685.—Penn's  arrival  in  his  prov- 
ince.— His  treaty  with  the  Indians.  —  The 
founding  of  Philadelphia. — Penn  sailed,  in  pei- 
son,  for  his  jmivince  on  the  1st  of  Septemlicr, 
1C8'2.  on  the  ship  "  Welcome,"  with  100  fellow 
pas.sengers,  mostly  Friends,  and  landed  at  New- 
castle after  a  dreary  voyage,  during  which 
thirty  of  his  companions  had  died  of  sinallpox. 
"  Next  day  he  called  the  jieople  together  in  the 
Dutch  court-house,  when  he  went  through  the 
legal  forms  of  taking  possession.  .  .  .  Penn's 
great  powers  being  legally  established,  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  profoundest  silence.  He 
spoke  of  the  reasons  for  his  coming  —  the  great 
idea  which  he  had  nur.sed  from  his  youth  up- 
w.irds  —  his  desire  to  found  a  free  and  virtuous 
state,  in  which  the  people  should  rule  them- 
selves. .  .  .  He  spoke  of  the  constitution  he  hacl 
published  for  Pennsylvania  as  containing  his 
theory  of  government;  and  promised  the  settlers 
on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware,  that  the 
same  principles  should  be  adopted  in  their  terri- 
tory. Every  man  in  his  provinces,  he  said, 
should  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  his  share 
of  political  power.  .  .  .  The  iieople  listened  to 
this  speech  with  wonder  and  delight.  .  .  .  They 
had  but  one  reijuest  to  make  in  answer;  that  he 
}Tould  stay  amongst  them  and  reign  over  them 
iu  person.     They  besought  him  to  annex  their 


territory  to  Pennsylvania,  in  order  that  the 
white  settlers  might  have  one  country,  one  par- 
liament, and  one  ruler.  He  jiromised,  at  their 
desire,  to  take  the  question  of  a  union  of  the  two 
provinces  into  consideration,  and  submit  it  to  an 
assembly  then  about  to  meet  at  L'pland.  So  he 
took  his  leave.  A.scending  the  Delaware  .  .  . 
the  adventurers  soon  arrived  at  the  Swedish 
town  of  Upland,  then  the  place  of  chief  impor- 
tance in  the  province.  .  .  .  Penn  changed  the 
name  from  L'pland  to  Chester,  and  as  Chester  it 
is  known.  Markhani  and  the  three  commi.ssion- 
crs  had  done  their  work  .so  well  that  iu  a  short 
time  after  Penn's  arrival.  th(,'  first  General  As- 
sembly, elected  by  universal  sulfrage,  was  ready 
to  meet.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  Penn  had  given  them 
assurances  similar  to  those  which  he  had  made 
in  Newcastle,  they  proceeded  to  discuss,  amend, 
and  accept  the  Frame  of  Government  and  the 
Provisional  Laws.  The  settlers  on  the  Delaware 
sent  representatives  to  this  Assembly,  and  one 
of  their  first  acts  was  to  declare  the  two  jirov- 
inces  united.  The  constitution  was  adopted 
without  important  alteration;  and  to  the  forty 
laws  were  added  twenty-one  others,  and  the  in- 
faut  code  was  passed  in  form.  .  .  .  Penn  paid 
some  visits  to  the  neighbouring  seats  of  govern- 
ment in  New  Y'ork,  jMarylaud,  and  the  Jerseys. 
At  West  River,  Lord  Baltimore  cmiw  forth  to 
meet  him  with  a  retinue  of  the  chief  persons  in 
the  province.  ...  It  was  impossible  to  ad- 
just the  boundary,  and  the  two  proprietors  sep- 
arated with  the  resolution  to  maintain  their 
several  rights.  .  .  .  The  lands  already  bought 
from  the  Kedmen  were  now  put  up  for  sale  at 
four-pence  an  acre,  with  a  reserve  of  one  shil- 
ling for  every  hundred  acres  as  quit-rent;  the 
latter  sura  intended  to  form  a  state  revenue  for 
the  Governor's  support.  Amidst  these  sales  and 
settlements  he  recollected  George  Fox,  for  whose 
use  and  profit  he  set  aside  a  thousand  acres  of 
the  best  land  in  the  province.  ,  .  .  Penn  was  no 
less  careful  for  the  Redskin.s.  Laying  on  one 
side  all  ceremoniiil  manners,  he  won  their  hearts 
by  his  easy  confidence  and  familiar  speech.  He 
walked  with  them  alone  into  the  forests.  He  sat 
with  them  on  the  ground  to  w'atch  the  young 
men  dance.  He  joined  in  their  feasts,  and  ate 
their  roasted  hominy  and  acorns.  .  .  .  Having 
now  become  intimate  with  Taminent  and  other 
of  the  native  kings,  who  had  apjiroved  these 
treaties,  seeing  great  advantages  in  them  for 
their  people,  he  proposed  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  to  confirm  the 
former  treaties  and  form  a  lasting  league  of 
peace.  On  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  rising  city  of  Philadelphia,  lay  a 
natural  amphitheatre,  used  from  time  immem- 
orial as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  native  tribes. 
The  name  of  Sakimaxing  —  now  corrupted  by 
the  white  men  into  Shackamaxon  —  means  the 
])lace  of  kings.  At  this  spot  .stood  an  aged  elm- 
tree,  one  of  those  glorious  elms  which  mark  the 
forests  of  the  New  World.  It  was  a  hundred 
and  fifty-five  years  old;  under  its  spreading 
branches  friendly  nations  had  been  wont  to 
meet;  and  here  the  Kedskins  smoked  the  calu- 
met of  peace  long  before  the  pale- faces  landed 
on  those  shores.  Markham  had  appointed  thi' 
locality  for  his  first  conference,  and  the  land 
commissioners  wisely  followed  his  example. 
Old  traditions  had  made  the  place  sacred  to  one 
of   the   contracting    parties, — and    when    Pcnn 
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proposed  bis  solemn  conference,  lie  named  SaUi- 
niaxing  [or  Shackamaxon]  as  a  place  of  meeting 
with  the  Indian  kings.  Artists  have  painted, 
poets  snng,  philo.sophers  praised  this  meeting  of 
the  white  men  and  the  red   [October  14,  1682]. 

.  .  All  being  seated,  the  old  king  announced 
to  the  Governor  that  the  natives  were  prepared 
to  hear  and  consider  his  words.  Penn  then  rose 
to  address  them.  .  .  .  He  and  his  chililreu,  he 
went  on  to  sa}',  never  tired  the  ritle,  never 
trusted  to  the  sword;  they  met  the  red  men  on 
tlie  broad  ]iiith  of  good  faith  and  goo<l  will. 
They  meant  no  harm,  and  had  no  fear.  He  read 
the  treaty  of  friendship,  and  explained  its 
clauses.  It  recited  that  from  that  day  the  chil- 
dren of  Ouas  and  the  nations  of  the  Lenni  Len- 
ape  should  be  brothers  to  each  other, — that  all 
paths  should  be  free  and  open  —  that  the  doors 
of  the  white  men  should  be  open  to  the  red  men, 
and  the  lodges  of  the  red  men  should  be  open  to 
the  white  men. — that  the  children  of  Ouas 
slionld  not  believe  any  false  reports  of  the  Lenni 
Lenape,  nor  tlie  Lenni  Lenape  of  the  children  of 
(»uas,  but  should  come  and  see  for  themselves, 

.  .  that  if  any  son  of  Onas  were  to  do  any 
harm  to  any  Redskin,  or  any  Redskin  were  to  do 
harm  to  a  son  of  Onas.  the  sufferer  should  not 
oiler  to  right  himself,  but  should  complain  to 
the  chiefs  and  to  Onas,  that  justice  nnght  be 
declared  by  twelve  honest  men,  ami  the  wrong 
buried  in  a" pit  with  no  bottom, — that  the  Lenni 
Lenape  should  a.ssist  the  white  men,  and  the 
w-liite  men  should  assist  the  Lenni  Lenape,  against 
all  such  as  would  disturb  them  or  do  tliem  hurt; 
and,  lastly,  that  botli  Christians  and  Indians 
slumld  tell  their  children  of  this  league  and  chain 
of  friendship,  that  it  nught  grow  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  he  kept  bright  and  clean,  without 
rust  or  spot,  while  the  waters  ran  down  the  creeks 
and  rivers,  and  while  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  endured.  He  laid  the  scroll  on  the  ground. 
The  sachems  received  his  proposal  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  children.  No  oaths,  no 
seals,  no  mummeries,  were  used;  the  treaty  was 
ratified  on  both  sides  with  3-ea, — and,  unlike 
treaties  which  are  sworn  and  sealed,  was  kept. 
When  Penn  had  sailed,  he  held  a  note  in  his 
mind  of  six  things  to  be  done  on  landing:  (1)  to 
organize  his  government;  (2)  to  visit  Friends  in 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  (3)  to 
conciliate  the  Indians;  (4)  to  see  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  who  had  previously  governed  his 
province;  (o)  to  fix  the  site  for  liis  capital  city; 
(6)  to  arrange  his  differences  with  Lord  Balti- 
more. The  subject  of  his  chief  eit}'  occupied 
his  anxious  thought,  and  ilarkham  had  collected 
information  for  his  use.  Some  people  wished  to 
see  Chester  made  his  capital;  but  the  surve_vor, 
Thomas  Holme,  agreed  with  Penn  that  the  "best 
locality  in  almost  every  respect  was  the  neck  of 
laud  lying  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware 
ami  the  Skuylkill  rivers.  .  .  .  The  point  was 
known  as  Wicocoa,  .  .  .  The  land  was  owned 
by  three  Swedes,  from  whom  Penn  purchased  it 
on  their  own  terms;  and  then,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Holme,  he  drew  his  plan.  .  .  .  Not 
content  to  begin  humbly,  and  allow  house  to  be 
added  to  house,  and  street  to  street,  as  people 
wanted  them,  he  formed  tlie  wliole  scheme  of 
his  city  —  its  name,  its  form,  its  streets,  its 
<locks,  and  open  spaces  —  fair  and  perfect  in  his 
mind,  before  a  single  stone  was  laid.  Accord- 
ing to  his  original  design,  Philadelphia  was  to 


cover  with  its  houses,  squares,  and  gardens, 
twelve  square  miles.  .  .  .  One  year  from  the 
date  of  Penn's  landing  in  the  New  World,  a 
hundred  houses  had  been  built ;  two  years  later 
there  were  six  hundred  houses." — W.  H.  Dixon, 
Jlist.  of  William  Penn,  e/i.  24-25. 

Also  IN:  J.  T.  Scharf  and  T.  W>stcott,  Ilist. 
of  Philadelpliia,  v.  1,  ch.  9. — Mcmnivs  of  the  Penn. 
Hist.  Soc,  r.  &  (The  Belt  of  Wampum,  d-c). — 
W.  C.  Brvant  and  S.  H.  Gay,  Popular  Hist,  of 
the  r.  S.,  i:  2.  ch.  20. 

A.  D.  1685. — The  Maryland  Boundary  ques- 
tion.— Points  in  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore. 
— "  The  grant  to  Penn  confused  the  old  contro- 
versy between  Virginia  and  Lord  Baltimore  as  to 
their  boundary,  and  led  to  fresh  controversies. 
The  question  soon  arose:  What  do  the  descrip- 
tions, 'the  beginning  of  the  fortieth,'  and  'the 
beginning  of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of 
northern  latitude,'  mean  '?  If  they  meant  the  40tli 
and  43d  parallels  of  north  latitude,  as  most  his- 
torians have  held,  Penn's  province  was  the  zone, 
three  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  that  leaves 
Philadelphia  a  little  to  the  south  and  Syracuse  a 
little  to  the  north;  but  if  those  descriptions 
meant  the  belts  lying  betw-een  .39^  and  40"^,  and 
42°  and  43°,  as  some  authors  have  held,  then 
Penn's  southern  and  northern  boundaries  were 
39°  aud  42°  north,  A  glance  at  the  map  of 
Pennsj'lvania  will  show  the  reader  how  different 
the  territorial  dispositions  would  have  been  if 
either  one  of  these  constructions  had  been  carried 
out.  The  first  construction  would  avoid  dis- 
putes on  the  south,  unless  with  Virginia  west  of 
the  mountains;  on  the  north  it  would  not  con- 
flict with  New  York,  but  would  most  seriously 
conflict  with  Connecticut  and  Jlassachusetts  west 
of  the  Delaware.  The  second  construction  in- 
volved disputes  with  the  two  southern  colonies 
concerning  the  degree  39^0  to  the  farthest  limit 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  also  overlapped  Con- 
necticut's claim  to  the  degree  41-42.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  certainly  say  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  king,  or  Penn's  first  understanding;  but 
the  Quaker  proprietary  and  his  successors  adopt- 
ed substantiall}'  the  second  construction,  and 
thus  involved  their  province  in  the  most  bitter 
disputes.  The  first  quarrel  was  with  Lord  Bal- 
timore. It  has  been  well  said  that  this  '  notable 
quarrel '  '  continued  more  than  eighty  years ;  was 
the  cause  of  endless  trouble  between  individuals; 
occupied  the  attention  not  only  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  respective  provinces,  but  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  of  the  Privy  Councils  of  at  least 
three  monarchs;  it  greatly  retarded  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  and  brought  about  numerous  tumults, 
which  sometimes  ended  in  bloodshe<l."' — B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  The  Old  Xoi-thirest,  ch.  7.— "As  the 
Duke  of  York  claimed,  by  right  of  conquest,  the 
.settlements  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Delaware,  and  had,  by  his  deed  of  1682,  trans- 
ferred to  William  Penn  his  title  to  that  country, 
embracing  the  town  of  Newcastle  and  twelve 
miles  around  it  (as  a  reasonable  portion  of  laud 
attached  to  it),  and  as  far  down  as  what  was  then 
called  Cape  Ilenlopen;  an  important  subject  of 
controversy  was  the  true  situation  of  that  cape, 
and  the  ascertainment  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern boundaries  of  the  country  along  the  bay,  as 
transferred  by  the  Duke's  deed.  .  .  .  After  two 
IJCrsonal  interviews  in  America,  the  Proprietaries 
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Bcpaiated  witliout  coniins  to  any  nrrangpnunt 
ami  with  imitnal  rocrimiiiations  and  ilissatisfac- 
tioii.  Ami  tlicv  each  wrote  to  the  Lords  of 
Plantations  e.xeiising  tlicnisclvesand  blaming  the 
other.  ...  At  length,  in  168"),  one  iinportJint 
st<^p  was  taken  toward  the  deeision  of  the  con- 
Hieting  claims  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  liy 
a  decree  of  King  .James'  Council,  wliicli  onlered, 
•that  for  avoiding  further  ditVcrcnces,  the  tract 
of  land  lying  between  the  Hay  of  Delaware  and 
the  eastern  sea,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Hav  on  the  other,  be  divided  into  equal 
part.s,  by  a  line  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  to  the  40tli  degree  of  north  latitude,  the 
southern  Ixmndary  of"Penn.sylvania  by  Charter; 
and  that  the  one  half  thereof,  lying  towards  the 
Bay  of  Delaware  and  the  eastern  sea,  be  ad- 
j\i(lged  to  belong  to  his  majesty,  and  the  other 
half  to  Lord  Bailiniore,  as  comiirised  in  hischai'- 
ter.' .  .  .  This  decree  of  King  James,  which  evi- 
dently e.xhibits  a  partiality  towards  the  claims  of 
Penn"  in  decreeing  the  eastern  half  of  the  penin- 
sula to  his  majesty,  with  whom  Lord  Haltimore 
could  not  presume,  and  indeed  had  declined  to 
dispute,  instead  of  to  the  Pro|irietary  himself,  by 
no  means  removed  the  dillicnlties  which  hung 
over  this  tedious,  expensive,  and  vexatious  liti- 
gation. For  .  .  .  there  existed  as  much  luiecr- 
tainty  with  respect  to  the  true  situation  of  Cape 
llenlopen  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  middle  of 
the  Peninsula,  asany  points  in  contest. " — .1.  Dun- 
lop,  Miiiiiiir  oil  the  Cuiitruversy  between  WiUinia 
Penn  and  Lord  Bnltiinore  (Penn.  IIiHt.  Sor. 
Memoiin,  i:  1).— See.  below:  17(Il)-17fi7. 

A.  D.  1691-1702. —  Practical  separation  of 
Delaware.     See  Dklawam;:    A.  D.  Ui'.n-17(l'.'. 

A.  D.  1692-1696. —  Keith's  schism. —  Penn 
deprived  of  his  government,  but  restored. — 
Early  resistance  to  the  proprietary  yoke. — 
"  Wldle  New  Kngland  and  New  York  were  suf- 
fering from  war,  superstition,  and  the  bitterness 
of  faction,  Pennsylvania  was  not  witliout  inter- 
nal troubles.  These  troubles  originated  with 
George  Keith,  a  Scotch  Qu.aker,  formerly  sur- 
veyor-general of  East  .Jersey,  and  at  this  time 
master  of  the  (Quaker  school  at  Philadelpliia.  and 
champion  of  the  IJuakers  against  Cotton  Alather 
and  the  Boston  ndnisters.  Pressing  the  doctrines 
of  non-resistance  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
Keith  advanced  the  opinion  that  Quaker  princi- 
ples were  not  consistent  witli  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical authority.  He  also  attacked  iiegrt)  slavery 
as  inconsistent  with  those  principles.  There  is 
no  surer  way  of  giving  mortal  olfense  to  a  sect 
or  party  than  to  call  upon  it  to  be  consistent 
witli  its  own  professed  doctrines.  Keith  was 
disowned  by  the  yearly  meeting,  but  he  forth- 
with instituted  a  meeting  of  his  own.  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Christian  Quakers.  In  re- 
ply to  a  'Testimony  of  Deinal'  put  forth  against 
him.  he  published  an  'Address.'  in  which  he 
handleii  his  adversaries  witli  very  little  ceremony. 
He  was  fined  by  the  (Quaker  luiigistrates  for  in- 
solence, and  Bradford,  the  only  printer  in  the 
colony,  was  called  to  account  for  having  pub- 
lished Keith's  address.  Though  he  obtained  a 
discharge,  Bradford,  however,  judged  it  expedi- 
ent to  remove  with  his  types  to  New  York, 
which  now  [1692]  lirst  obtained  a  printing  press. 
The  Episcopalians  and  other  non-Quakers  pro- 
fessed great  sympathy  for  Keith,  and  raised  a 
loud  outcry  against  Quaker  intolerance,  Keith 
himself  presently  embraced  Episcopacy,  went  to 


England,  and  took  orders  there.  The  Quaker 
magistrates  were  accu.sed  of  hostility  to  the 
Church  of  England,  ami  in  the  alleged  malad- 
nnnistration  of  his  agents,  joined  with  his  own 
suspected  loyalty,  a  ])retense  was  found  for  de- 
priving Penn  of  the  government  —  a  step  taken 
by  the  Privy  Council  without  any  of  the  forms, 
or,  indeed,  any  aulliorily  of  law,  though  justi- 
licd  by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  Whig 
lawyeis  of  that  day."  Governor  Fletcher  of 
New  York  was  now  authorized  for  a  time  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  Pennsylvani;i  and 
Delaware.  "He  accordingly  visited  Philadel- 
phia, and  called  an  A.ssemlily  in  which  deputies 
from  both  jiroviuccs  were  present.  IVnn'.s  frame 
of  government  was  disregarded,  the  Asscndjjy 
being  modeled  after  that  of  New  York.  Fletcher 
hoped  to  obtain  a  salary  for  himself  and  some 
contributions  toward  the  defense  of  the  northern 
frontier.  The  Quakers,  very  reluctant  to  vote 
money  at  all,  had  special  scruples  about  the  law- 
fulness of  war.  They  were  also  very  suspicious 
of  designs  against  their  liberties,  antl  refused  to 
cuter  <m  any  business  luitil  the  existing  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  province  had  been  first  expressly 
confirmed.  This  concession  reluctantly  made, 
Fletcher  obtained  the  grant  of  a  small  sum  of 
money,  not,  however,  without  stipulating  that  it 
'should  not  be  dipped  in  blood.'.  .  .  'I'he  sus- 
picions against  Penn  soon  dying  away,  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  province  was  restored  to  him 
[1694].  But  the  pressure  of  his  private  aHairs  — 
for  he  was  very  much  in  debt  —  detained  him  in 
England,  and  he  sent  a  conuiiission  to  Markhani 
[his  relative  and  representative  in  Pennsylvania] 
to  act  as  his  deputy.  An  Assembly  called  by 
^larkham  refu.scd  to  rocoguize  the  binding  force 
of  Penn's  frame  of  government,  which,  indeed, 
had  been  totally  disregarded  by  Fletcher.  To 
the  restrictions  on  their  authority  imposed  by 
that  frame  they  would  not  subnnt.  A  second 
A.ssembly  [1696]  proved  equally  obstinate,  and, 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  vote  of  the 
money  reqinred  of  the  province  toward  the  de- 
fense of  New  York,  Markham  was  obligeil  to 
agree  to  a  new  act  of  settlement,  securing  to  the 
Assembl)'  the  riglit  of  originating  laws.  A  power 
of  disapproval  was  reserved,  however,  to  the 
proprietar}-,  and  this  act  never  received  Penn's 
sanction.  "—R.  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  the  IT.  A'.,  c//.  21 
('■•  2). 

Also  in:  G.  E.  Ellis,  Life  of  Penn,  ch.  10 
(Lihritry  of  Am.  Bior/.,  series  2,  i'.  12).  —  G.  P. 
Fisher.  Thi'  ('nlniiidl  Em,  eh.  16. 

A.  D.  1696-1749. — Suppression  of  colonial 
manufactures.  See  United  St.vtes  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  U)iKi-1749. 

A.  D.  1701-1718. — The  new  Charter  of  Privi- 
leges and  the  city  charter  of  Philadelphia. — 
The  divorcing  of  Delaware. — Differences  with 
the  Proprietary. — The  death  of  Penn. — It  was 
not  until  1()99  that  Penn  returned  to  his  domain 
after  an  absence  of  tifteen  years,  and  his  brief 
stay  of  two  years  was  not  made  wholly  agree- 
able to  him.  Between  him  and  his  colonists 
there  were  many  points  of  friction,  as  was  inev- 
itable under  the  relationship  in  which  they 
stood  to  one  another.  The  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince would  not  be  persuaded  to  contribute  to  the 
fortification  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  king's 
dominions  (in  New  York)  against  the  French  and 
Indians.  Penn's  influence,  however,  prevailed 
upon  that  body  to  adopt  measures  for  suppres- 
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sing  both  piracy  and  illicit  trade.  With  much 
ditficulty,  moreover,  he  settled  «ith  his  subjects 
the  terms  of  a  new  constitution  of  government, 
or  Charter  of  Privileges,  as  it  was  called.  The 
old  Frame  of  Government  was  formally  aban- 
doned and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was 
now  organized  upon  an  entirely  new  footing. 
"The  new  charter  for  the  province  and  terri- 
tories, signed  by  Penn,  October  25,  1701,  was 
more  republican  in  character  than  those  of  the 
neighboring  colonies.  It  not  only  provided  for 
an  as.sembly  of  the  people  with  great  powers, 
including  those  of  creating  courts,  but  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple the  nomination  of  some  of  the  county  officers. 
The  section  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  did 
not  discriminate  against  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  closing  section  fulfilled 
the  promise  already  made  Ijy  Penn,  that  in  case 
the  representatives  of  the  two  territorial  districts 
[Pennsylvania  proper,  held  under  Penn's  original 
grant,  and  the  Lower  Counties,  afterwards  con- 
stituting Delaware,  which  he  acquired  from  the 
Duke  of  York]  could  not  agree  within  three 
years  to  join  in  legislative  business,  the  Lower 
Counties  should  be  separated  from  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  same  day  Penn  established  by  letters- 
patent  a  council  of  state  for  the  province,  '  to 
consult  and  assist  the  proprietary  himself  or  his 
deputy  with  the  best  of  their  advice  and  council 
in  public  affairs  and  matters  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
people:  and  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietary, 
or  upon  the  deputy's  absence  out  of  the  prov- 
ince, his  death,  or  other  incapacity,  to  exercise 
all  and  singular  the  powers  of  government.' 
The  original  town  and  borough  of  Philadelphia, 
having  by  this  time  '  become  near  equal  to  the 
city  of  New  York  in  trade  and  riches,'  was 
raised,  by  patent  of  the  35th  of  October,  1701, 
to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and,  like  the  province, 
coidd  boast  of  having  a  more  liberal  charter  than 
her  neighbors;  for  the  municipal  officers  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  city,  and  not  appointed  by  the  governor, 
as  in  Xew  York.  The  government  of  the  prov- 
ince had  been  entrusted  by  Penn  to  Andrew 
Hamilton,  also  governor  for  the  proprietors  in 
Xew  Jersey,  with  James  Logan  as  provincial 
.secretary,  to  whom  was  likewi.se  coutidcd  the 
management  of  the  proprietary  estates,  thus 
making  him  in  reality  the  representative  of  Penn 
and  the  leader  of  his  party.  Hamilton  died  in 
December,  170'3;_but  before  his  death  he  had  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  bring  the  representatives  of 
the  two  sections  of  his  government  together 
again.  The  Delaware  members  remained  obsti- 
nate, and  finally,  while  Edward  Shippen,  a 
mcnd)er  of  the  council  and  first  mayor  of  Phila- 
deliihia,  was  acting  as  president,  it  was  settled 
that  they  should  have  separate  assemblies,  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other.  The  first  sep- 
arate assenibl}'  for  Pennsylvania  proper  met  at 
Philadelphia,  in  October,  17U3,  and  by  its  first 
resolution  showed  that  the  Quakers,  so  dominant 
in  the  province,  were  beginning  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  authority,  and  meant  to  color  their  re- 
ligion with  the  hue  of  political  power."  In  De- 
cember, 1703,  John  Evans,  a  young  ^Velshman, 
appointed  deputy-governor  by  Penn,  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  soon  involved  in  quarrels 
Willi  the  assemblies.  "At  one  time  they  had  for 
ground  the  refusal  of  the   Quakers  to  support 


the  war  which  was  waging  against  the  French 
and  Indians  on  the  frontiers.  At  another  they 
disagreed  upon  the  establishment  of  a  judiciary. 
These  disturbances  produced  financial  disrup- 
tions, and  Penn  himself  suffered  therefrom  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  London 
prison,  and  had  finallr  to  mortgage  his  province 
for  £6,600.  The  recall  of  Evans  in  1709,  and 
the  appointment  of  Charles  Gookin  in  his  stead, 
did  not  mend  matters.  Logan,  Penn's  intimate 
friend  and  representative,  was  finally  compelled 
to  leave  the  country ;  and,  going  "to  England 
(1710).  he  induced  Penn  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly,  in  which  he  threatened 
to  sell  the  province  to  the  crown,  a  surrender  by 
which  he  was  to  receive  £13,000.  The  transfer 
was  in  fact  prevented  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy 
from  which  Penn  suffered  in  1712.  The  epistle, 
however,  brought  the  refractory  assembly  to 
terms."  In  1717  Gookin  involved  himself  in 
fresh  troubles  and  was  recalled.  Sir  William 
Keith  was  then  appointed  —  ' '  the  last  governor 
commissioned  by  Penn  himself;  for  the  great 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  died  in  1718.  .  .  . 
After  Penn's  death  his  heirs  went  to  law  among 
themselves  about  the  government  and  proprie- 
tary rights  in  Pennsylvania.  ' — B.  Fernow,  Mid- 
die  Colonies  (Xarriith'e  and  Critical  IIi.it.  of  Am., 
V.  5,  ch.  3). 

Also  ix:  G.  E.  Ellis,  Life  of  Penn  {Library  of 
Am.  Biog.,  series  2,  v.  13),  c/i.  11-12. — R.  Proud, 
Hint,  of  Pennsi/lcania,  ch.  14-33  (v.  1-3). — Penn 
and  Logan  Correspondence  {Penn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Memoir.^,  r.  9-10). 

A.  D.  1709-1710.  — Immigration  of  Palatines 
and  other  Germans.     See  Pal.\t[.nes. 

A.  D.  1740-1741.  —  First  settlements  and 
missions  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  See 
Moravian  Brethren. 

A.  D.  1743. — Origin  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  See  Education,  ^Modern  : 
A.NrKRKA:  A.  D.  1683-1779. 

A.  D.  1744-1748.— King  George's  'War.  See 
Xew  England:  A.  D.  174-t;  17-15;  and  1745- 
1748. 

A.  D.  1748-1754. — First  movements  beyond 
the  mountains  to  dispute  possession  with  the 
French.     See  Ohio  (Vallev):  A.  I).  1748-1754. 

A.  D.  1753-1799. — Connecticut  claims  and 
settlements  in  the  'Wyoming  Valley.  —  The 
Pennamite  and  Yankee 'War.  —  "The  charter 
bounds  [of  Connecticut]  extended  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  [see  Connecticut:  A.  D.  1062- 
1664] :  this  would  have  carried  Connecticut  over 
a  strip  covering  the'  northern  two  fifths  of  the 
present  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Stuart  faithless- 
ness interfered  with  this  doubly-.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  grant  of  the  charter,  Charles 
granted  to  his  brother  James  the  Dutch  colony 
of  Xew  Xetherlaud,  thus  interrupting  the  con- 
tinuity of  Connecticut.  Rather  than  resist  the 
king's  brother,  Connecticut  agreed  and  ratified 
the  interruption.  In  1681  a  more  serious  inter- 
ference took  ])lace.  Charles  granted  to  Penn  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  extending  westward 
five  degrees  between  the  40th  and  43d  parallels  of 
north  latitude. "  Under  the  final  compromise  of 
Penn's  boundary  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore 
the  northern  line  of  Pennsylvania  was  moved 
southward  to  latitude  42°  instead  of  43^;  but  it 
still  absorbed  five  degrees  in  length  of  the  Con- 
necticut western  belt.  "The  territory  taken 
from   Connecticut  by  the  Penn  grant  would  be 
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iKiiindpd  southerly  on  the  present  niup  by  a 
striiijiht  line  entering  Pennsylvania  about 
Slroudsburi;.  just  north  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap.  and  runninir  west  through  Ilazelton.  Cata- 
wls-sa.  lleartiehirand  New  Castle,  taking  in  ail 
the  northern  coal.  iron,  and  oil  fields.  It  was  a 
roval  heritage,  but  the  Penus  made  no  attempt 
to'settle  it,  and  Connecticut  until  the  middle  of 
the  IHih  century  liad  no  energy  to  spare  from 
the  task  of  winning  her  lionie  territory  '  out  of 
the  (ire,  as  it  were,"by  hard  blows  anil  for  small 
recompense.'  This  task  liad  been  fairly  well  done 
by  K.ld.  and  in  17.>3  a  movement  to  colonize  in  tli<- 
Wyoming  coimtry  was  set  on  foot  in  Windham 
county.  It  spread  by  degrees  until  the  Susque- 
hanna' Company  was  "formed  the  ne.vt  year,  with 
nearly  7tlO  niciiibers,  of  whom  (i38  were  of  Con- 
necticut. Their  agents  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Five  Nations  July  11,  17.")4,  l)y  which  they 
bought  for  .£'2, 000  a  tract  of  land  beginning  at 
the  41st  degree  of  latitude,  tlie  .southerly  boun- 
dary of  Connecticut;  thence  running  north,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  the  Susquehanna  at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  it,  to  the  present  northern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania:  thence  120  miles 
west;  thence  south  to  the  41st  degree  and  back 
to  the  point  of  beginning.  In  May,  H.").),  the 
Connecticut  general  assembly  expresse<l  its  ac- 
iiuiesccnce  in  the  scheme,  if  the  king  should  ap- 
prove it;  and  it  approved  also  a  i)lan  of  Samuel 
Hazard,  of  Philadelphia,  for  another  colony,  to 
be  placed  west  of  Penn.sylvauia,  and  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Connecticut.  The  court 
might  have  taken  stronger  ground  than  this; 
for,  at  the  meeting  of  commissioners  from  the 
vaiious  colonies  at  Albany,  in  17.54,  the  repie- 
sentativcs  of  Pennsylvania  being  present,  no  op- 
position was  made  to  a  resolution  that  Connecti- 
cut and  JIass;ichusetts,  by  charter  right,  e.vtendcd 
west  to  the  South  Sea.  The  formation  of  the 
Susquehanna  Company  brought  out  objections 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  the  company  sent  out 
surveyors  and  plotted  its  tract.  Settlement  was 
begun  on  the  Delaware  River  in  17.57,  and  in 
the  Susquehanna  purchase  in  1762.  This  was  a 
temporary  settlement,  the  settlers  going  home 
for  the  winter.  A  iiermanent  venture  was  maile 
the  iKxt  year  on  the  Hats  below  Wilkes  Barrc, 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  the  same 
year.  In  1768  the  company  marked  out  five 
townships,  and  sent  out  forty  settlers  for  the 
first,  Kingston.  Most  of  them,  including  the 
famous  Captain  Zebulon  Butler,  had  served  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War;  and  their  first  step 
was  to  build  the  'Forty  Fort.'  The  Penns, 
after  their  usual  policy, "  had  refused  to  sell 
lands,  but  had  leased  plots  to  a  number  of  men 
on  condition  of  their  'defending  the  lands  from 
the  Connecticut  claimants.'  The  forty  Connecti- 
cut men  found  these  in  possession  when  they 
arrived  in  February,  1769,  and  a  war  of  writs 
and  arrests  followed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  Pennsylvania  men  had  one  too 
powerful  argument,  in  the  shape  of  a  four- 
pounder  gun,  and  they  retained  possession  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Early  in  1770  the  forty  reap- 
peared, captured  the  four-pounder,  and  secured 
possession.  For  a  time  in  1771  the  Pennsylvania 
men  returned,  put  up  a  fort  of  their  own,  and 
engaged  in  a  partisan  warfare;  but  the  luimbers 
of  the  Connecticut  men  were  rapidly  increasing, 
and  they  remained  masters  until  the  opening  "of 
the  Kevolution,  when  they  numbered  some  3,000. 


.  .  .  But  for  the  Revolution,  the  check  occa- 
sioned by  the  massacre  [of  I77H  —  see  Ixitki) 
STATiis  OF  Am.;  A.  I).  1778  (Jri-v)].  and  the 
appearance  of  a  popular  government  in  place  of 
the  Penns,  nothing  could  have  iirevented  the  es- 
tablishment of  Connecticut's  authority  over  all 
the  regions  embraced  in  her  western  claims.  .  .  . 
The  articles  of  confederation  went  into  force 
early  in  1781.  One  of  their  jirovisions  empow- 
ered congress  to  appoint  courts  of  arbitration  to 
decide  disputes  between  States  as  to  boundaries. 
Pennsylvania  at  once  availed  herself  of  this,  and 
applied  for  a  court  to  decide  the  Wyoming  dis- 
pute. Connecticut  asked  for  time,  in  order  to 
.get  papers  from  England ;  but  congress  over- 
ruled the  motion,  and  ordered  the  court  to  meet 
at  Trenton  in  November,  1782.  After  forty-one 
days  of  argument,  the  court  came  to  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  Wyoming,  or  the  Susque- 
hanna district,  belonged  to  Pennsylvania  and  not 
to  Connecticut."  Connecticut  yielded  to  the  de- 
cision at  once:  but,  in  1786,  when,  following 
New  York  and  Virginia,  she  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  cession  of  her  western  territorial  claims 
to  congress  (see  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1781-1786)  she  compensated  herself  for  the  loss 
of  the  Susquehanna  district  by  reserving  from 
the  cession  "a  tract  of  about  the  same  length 
and  width  as  the  Wyonnng  grant,  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  northeastern  Ohio  .  .  .  ;  and  this 
was  the  tract  known  as  the  AVestern  Reserve  of 
Connecticut.  It  contained  about  3, .500,000  acres. 
.  .  .  The  unfortunate  Wyoming  settlers,  deserted 
by  their  own  State,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  rival 
claimants,  had  a  hard  time  of  it  for  years.  The 
militia  of  the  neighboring  couuties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  mustered  to  enforce  the  writs  of 
Pennsylvania  courts;  the  property  of  the  Con- 
necticut men  was  destroyeil,  their  fences  were 
cast  down,  and  their  rights  ignored ;  and  the 
'  Pennamite  and  Y'ankee  War '  began.  .  .  .  The 
old  Susquehanna  Company  was  reorganized  in 
178.5-86,  and  made  ready  to  support  its  settlers 
by  force.  Xew  Y'ankee  faces  came  crowding 
into  the  disputed  territor}'.  Among  them  was 
Ethan  Allen,  and  with  him  came  some  Green 
ilountaiu  Boys."  It  was  not  until  1709  that  the 
controversy  came  to  an  end,  by  the  passage  of  an 
act  which  confirmed  the  title  of  the  actual  set- 
tlers.— A.  Johnston,  Coinierticut.  ch.  1.5. 

Also  IN:  C.  Miner,  Ilist.  <if  Wyoiiiiurj,  letters 
.5-12. — W.  L.  Stone,  Poctri/  <ti,d  Illst.  of  ll'y- 
oiiiiuy,  cli.  4-5. 

A.  D.  1754. — Building  of  Fort  Duquesne  by 
the  French. — The  first  armed  collision  in  the 
western  valley.  See  ()iiiii  (Vai.i.kvi:  A.  1>. 
17.54. 

A.  D.  1754. — The  Colonial  Congress  at  Al- 
bany, and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
UxiTKD  St.\tes  ok  A.m.  :  A.  1).  17.54. 

A.  D.  1755. — The  opening  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War. — Braddock's  defeat. — The 
frontier  ravaged.  See  Onto  (V.\i.i.i;vi:  A.  D. 
17.5.5. 

A.  D.  1755-1760. — French  and  Indian  War. 
— Conquest  of  Canada  and  the  v?est.  Sec 
C.VNAD.v:  A.  D.  1755,  1756.  1750-1757.  17.58,  17.59, 
1700;  and  Nova  ScoTi.^-:  A.  I).  1755. 

A.  D.  1757-1762. — The  question  of  taxation 
in  dispute  with  the  proprietaries. — Franklin's 
mission  to  England. —  "For  a  long  while  past 
the  relationship  between  tlie  Penns,  unworthy 
sons  of  the  great  William,  and  now  the  proprie- 
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taries,  on  the  one  side,  and  tlieir  quasi  suljjects. 
the  people  of  tlie  Province,  upon  the  other,  liad 
been  steadily  Ijecomiug  more  and  more  strained, 
until  something  very  like  a  crisis  had  [in  17-")7] 
heen  reached.  As  usual  in  English  and  Anglo- 
American  conuiiunities,  it  was  a  quarrel  over 
dollars,  or  rather  over  pounds  sterling,  a  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  which  was  producing  the  aliena- 
tion. At  bottom,  there  was  the  trouble  which 
always  pertains  to  absenteeism ;  the  proprietaries 
lived  in  England,  and  regarded  their  vast  Amer- 
ican estate,  with  about  200,000  white  inhabitants, 
only  as  a  source  of  revenue.  .  .  .  The  chief  point 
in  dispute  was,  whether  or  not  the  waste  lands, 
still  directly  owned  by  the  proprietaries,  and 
other  lands  let  by  them  at  quitrents,  should  be 
taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  like  property  of 
other  owners.  They  refused  to  submit  to  such 
taxation;  the  Assembl)'  of  Burgesses  insisted. 
In  ordinary  times  the  proprietaries  prevailed : 
for  the  governor  was  their  nominee  and  remova- 
ble at  their  pleasure;  they  gave  him  general  in- 
structions to  assent  to  no  law  taxing  their  hold- 
ings, and  he  naturally  obeyed  his  masters.  But 
since  governors  got  their  salaries  only  b}-  virtue 
of  a  vote  of  the  Assembly,  it  seems  that  they 
sometimes  disregarded  instructions,  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  their  own  interests.  After  a  while, 
therefore,  the  proprietaries,  made  shrewd  by  ex- 
perience, devised  the  scheme  of  placing  their  un- 
fortunate sub-rulers  under  bonds.  This  went 
far  towards  settling  the  matter.  Yet  in  such  a 
crisis  and  stress  as  were  now  present  in  the  colony 
...  it  certainly  seemed  that  the  rich  and  idle 
proprietaries  might  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  their  poor  and  laboring  subjects.  They 
lived  comfortably  in  England  upon  revenues 
estimated  to  amount  to  the  then  enormous  sum 
of  £20,000  sterling:  while  the  colonists  Avere 
struggling  under  unusual  losses,  as  well  as  enor- 
mous expenses,  growing  out  of  the  war  and 
Indian  ravages.  At  such  a  time  their  parsi- 
mony, their  'incredible  meanness.'  as  Franklin 
called  it,  was  cruel  as  well  as  stupid.  At  last 
the  Assembly  flatly  refusefl  to  raise  any  money 
unless  the  proprietaries  should  be  burdened  like 
the  rest.  All  should  pay  together,  or  all  should 
go  to  destruction  together.  The  Penns  too  stood 
obstinate,  facing  the  not  less  resolute  Assembly. 
It  was  indeed  a  deadlock !  Yet  the  times  were 
such  that  neither  party  could  alford  to  maintain 
its  ground  indefinitely.  So  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment was  made,  whereby  of  £60,000  sterling  to 
be  raised  the  proprietaries  agreed  to  contribute 
£.5,000,  and  the  Assembly  agreed  to  accept  the 
same  in  lieu  or  commutation  for  their  tax.  But 
neither  side  abandoned  its  principle.  Before 
long  more  money  was  needed,  and  the  dispute 
was  as  tierce  as  ever.  The  burgesses  now 
thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  carry  a  state- 
ment of  their  case  before  the  king  in  council  and 
the  lords  of  trade.  In  February,  17.')7,  they 
named  their  speaker,  Isaac  Xorris.  and  Franklin 
to  be  their  emissaries  'to  represent  iu  England 
the  unhappy  situation  of  the  Province,'  and  to 
seek  redress  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  Xorris. 
an  aged  man,  begged  to  be  excused;  Franklin 
accepted.  ...  A  portion  of  his  business  also 
was  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  king  to  resume 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  as  his  own.  A 
clause  in  the  charter  had  reserved  this  right, 
which  could  be  exercised  on  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money.    The  colonists  now  preferred 


to  be  an  appanage  of  the  crown  rather  than  a 
fief  of  the  Penns."  In  this  latter  object  of  his 
mission  Franklin  did  not  succeed :  but  he  ac- 
complished its  main  purpose,  procuring,  after 
long  delays,  from  the  board  of  trade,  a  decision 
which  subjected  the  proprietary  estate  to  its  fair 
share  of  taxation.  He  returned  home  after  an 
absence  of  five  years.— J.  T.  Jlorse,  Jr.,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  Partou.  Life  of  Franklin,  pt.  3 
(c.  1). 

A.  D.  1760-1767.— Settlement  of  the  Mary- 
land boundary  dispute.— Mason  and  Dixon's 
line. — The  decision  of  lOS-'j  (see  above  1.  iu  the 
boundary  dispute  between  tlie  proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania  and  JIaryland,  "  formeil  the  basis 
of  a  settlement  between  the  respective  heirs  of 
the  two  proprietaries  in  173'3.  Three  years  after- 
ward, the  subject  became  a  question  in  chancery; 
in  1750  the  present  boundaries  were  decreed  by 
Lord  Hardwicke ;  ten  years  later,  they  were,  by 
agreement,  more  accurately  defined ;  and,  in 
1761,  commissioners  began  to  designate  the  limit 
of  Maryland  on  the  side  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  In  1763,  Charles  Mason  and  Jere- 
miah Dixon,  two  mathematicians  and  survej'ors 
[sent  over  from  England  by  the  proprietaries], 
were  engaged  to  mark  the  lines.  In  1764.  they 
entered  upon  their  task,  with  good  instruments 
and  a  corps  of  axemen;  by  the  middle  of  June, 
1765,  they  had  traced  the  parallel  of  latitude  to 
the  Susquehannah  ;  a  year  later,  they  climbed  the 
Little  Alleghany ;  in  1767.  they  carried  forward 
their  work,  under  an  escort  from  the  Six  Xa- 
tions,  to  an  Indian  war-path.  2-14  miles  from  the 
Delaware  River.  Others  continued  ilason  and 
Dixon's  line  to  the  bound  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
south-west."— G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  cf  theV.  S.  {Au- 
thor's last  rev.),  pt.  2,  c/i.  16.  —  "The  cast  and 
west  line  which  they  [Mason  and  Dixon]  ran 
and  marked  ...  is  the  !Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
of  history,  so  long  the  boundary  between  the  free 
and  the  slave  States.  Its  precise  latitude  is  39° 
43'  26.3"  north.  The  Penns  did  not,  therefore, 
gain  the  degree  39-40,  but  they  did  gain  a  zone 
one-fourth  of  a  degree  in  width,  south  of  the 
40th  degree,  to  their  western  limit,  because  the 
decision  of  1760  controlled  that  of  1779,  made 
with  Virginia.  .  .  .  Pennsylvania  is  narrower 
by  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  degree  than  the 
charter  of  1681  contemplated.  Xo  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  Penns  considered  the  narrow  strip 
gained  at  the  south  more  valuable  than  the  broad 
one  lost  at  the  north." — B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old 
Korthirest,  ch.  7. 

Also  ln:  T.  Donaldson.  The  Public  Domain, 
p.  50. — Pen/wyhania  Archives,  r.  4,  pp.  1-37. — 
W.  H.  Browne.  Maryland,  pp.  238-239. 

A.  D.  1763-1764.— Pontiac's  'War. —  Bou- 
quet's expedition.     .See  Pontiac's  W.\ii. 

A.  D.  1763-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament.— The  Sugar  Act.— The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal.- The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  See  United  St.vtes 
OF  A.M.  :  A.  D.  17(10-1:75:  1763-1764;  1705:  and 
1766. 

A.  D.  1765. —  Patriotic  self-denials.  —  Non- 
importation agreements.  See  United  St.\tes 
OF  Am.:  a.  I).  17(;4-17(;7. 

A.  D.  1766-1768.— The  Townshend  duties. 
— The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  See 
United  St.^^tes  of  A.m.:  A.  D.  1766-1767;  and 
1767-1768. 
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A  D.  1768.— The  boundary  treaty  with  the 
Six  Nations  at   Fort  Stanwix.     Sec   I'mted 

Si  Aii-.soK  Am  :  A,  D.  1  TlM-lTtis. 

A  D.  1768-1774.— Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  Sli-  BosniN;  A.  I)  ITli.s.  to  1773; 
and  I'nitki)  States  of  A.m.:  A.  D.  1770,  to 
1774.  .       .   ,     ,   . 

A.  D.  1774.— The  western  territorial  claims 
of  Virginia  pursued.  — Lord  Dunmore's  War 
with  the  Indians.  S<c  Omo  (  V.m.i.kv;;  .\..  I). 
1771. 

A.  D.  1775.— The  Beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution.— Lexington.— Con- 
cord.—Action  taken  upon  the  news. — Ticon- 
deroga.  — Bunker  Hill.— The  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Sci'  I'.siTia)  St.\tks  ok  Am.  ; 
A.  1>.   177."). 

A.  D.  1776.— The  end  of  royal  and  proprie- 
tary government. — Adoption  of  a  State  Con- 
stitution.—"(-'mii-'rcss,  (iiiilir  l.")lliiif  .May.  1770, 
rcconuiu'ndi'd  .  .  .  '  tlii' respective  Assemblies 
and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where 
no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  affairs  has  been  hitherto  established,  to 
adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion 
of  tiie  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce 
to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents 
in  particular,  and  America  in  general.'  A  diver- 
sity of  opinion  e.\isled  in  the  Province  upon  this 
resolution.  .  .  .  Tlie  Assembly  refiTred  the  re- 
solve of  Congress  to  11  committee,  but  took  no 
furtlier  action,  nor  did  the  committee  ever  make 
a  report.  'The  old  A.ssembly,'  says  Westcott, 
'  which  had  ailjourned  on  the  14th  of  June,  to 
meet  on  the  14tli  of  August,  could  not  obtain  a 
(luorum,  an<l  adjourned  again  to  the  'i'M  of  Se.p- 
teml)er.  it  then  interposeil  a  feeble  remonstrance 
against  the  invasion  of  its  iirerogatives  by  the 
Convention,  but  it  was  a  dying  protest.  The 
Dechinition  of  Indeiiendence  ha<l  given  the  old 
Slate  Government  a  mortal  blow,  and  it  soon  ex- 
pired without  a  sigh  —  thus  ending  forever  the 
Proprietary  and  royal  authority  in  Pennsylvania.' 
In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence for  Philadelphia  i.ssued  a  circular  to  all  the 
county  conmiittees  for  a  conference  in  that  city 
on  Tiiesday,  the  IHtli  day  of  .June.  .  .  .  The 
Conference  at  once  unanimously  resolved,  '  That 
the  present  government  of  this  Province  is  not 
competent  to  the  exigencies  of  our  affairs,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  that  a  Provincial  Convention 
be  called  by  this  Conference  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  new  government  in  this  Prov- 
ince on  the  authority  of  the  people  only.'  Acting 
upon  these  resolves,  preparations  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  secure  a  proper  representation  in 
the  Convention.  .  .  .  Every  voter  was  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  renunciation  of  the  authority 
of  George  III.,  and  one  of  allegiance  to  tlie  State 
of  Penn.sylvania,  and  a  religious  test  Avas  pre- 
scribed for  all  mendiers  of  the  Convention.  .  .  . 
The  delegates  to  the  Convention  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  the  new  government  con.sisted  of 
the  representative  men  of  the  State — men  selected 
for  their  ability,  patriotism,  and  personal  popu- 
larity. They  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  1.5th 
of  July,  .  .  .  and  organized  by  the  selection  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  president,  George  Hoss,  vice- 
president,  and  John  Morris  and  Jacob  Garrigues, 
secretaries.  ...  On  the  28th  of  September,  the 
Convention  completed  its  labors  by  adopting  the 
first  State  Constitution,  which  went  into  imme- 
diate effect,  without  a  vote  of  the  people.   .  .  . 


The  legislative  power  of  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment was  vested  in  a  General  Assembly  of  one 
House,  elected  annually.  The  supreme  execu- 
tive power  was  vested  in  a  President,  clio.sen  au- 
luially  by  the  Assembly  and  Council,  by  joint 
ballot  —  the  Council  consisting  of  twelve  per- 
sons, elected  in  cla-sses,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
A  Council  of  Censors,  consisting  of  two  per.sons 
from  each  city  and  county,  was  to  be  <'lected  in 
17M;i,  and  in  every  seventh  year  thi-rcafter,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  iiniuiry  as  to  whether  the 
Constitution  had  been  preserved  inviolate  during 
the  last  septennary,  and  whether  the  executive 
or  legislative  branches  of  the  government  had 
p<Tforme(l  their  dutieij. " — W.  11.  Kgle,  I/ixt.  nf 
J'liiii..  i-/i.  9. — See,  also.  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1770-1779. 

A.  D.  1776-1777. — The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.— The  struggle  for  the  Hudson  and 
the  Delaware. — Battles  of  the  Brandywine  and 
Germantown. — The  British  in  Philadelphia. 
See  United  St.vpes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  and 
1777;  and  Piiil.\delpiii.\:  A.  D.  1777-1778. 

A.  D.  1777-1779. — The  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation.—  The  alliance  with  France.  —  British 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia. — The  war  on  the 
northern  border.  .Sec  I'.mted  St.vtks  ok  Am.  ; 
A.  1).  1777-17S1.  to  1779. 

A.  D.  1778  (July). — The  Wyoming  Massa- 
cre.    See   United  St.\tks  ok   Am.:    A.  1>.  1778 

(J  I- 1. VI. 

A.  D.  1779-1786. — Final  settlement  of  boun- 
daries with  Virginia.      See  Vikoinia:    A.   D. 

1779-I7N(>. 

A.  D.  1780. — Emancipation  of  Slaves.  See 
Si.AVi.nv.  Xeoho:   a.  I).  108S-17SI). 

A.  D.  1780-1783. — The  treason  of  Arnold. — 
The  war  in  the  south. — Surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis.  —  Peace  with  Great  Britain.  See 
U.nitki)  States  OK  Am.  :  A.  1».  17X0,  to  1  7s:l 

A.  D.  1781. —  Mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Line.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1781 
(Jantary). 

A.  D.  1787. — Formation  and  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  See  U.mteu  States  ok 
Am.:   a.  1).   17M7;  and  17«7-17S!(; 

A.  D.  1794. — The  Whiskey  Insurrection. — 
"In  every  part  of  the  United  .States  except 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  the  counties  of  that  state,  the  ottieers  of  the 
Federal  Government  had  been  able  to  carry  the 
excise  law  [passed  in  .March,  1791,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Hamilton],  unpopular  as  it  gene- 
rally was,  iuto  execution;  but  resistance  having 
been  made  in  a  few  of  the  western  counties,  and 
their  defiance  of  law  increasing  with  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  Government  in  that  State,  prosecu- 
tions had  been  ordered  against  the  oflFenders.  In 
July,  the  Marshal  of  the  District,  Lenox,  who 
was  serving  the  process,  and  General  Neville, 
the  Inspector,  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  armed 
men,  and  compelled  to  desist  from  the  execution 
of  their  ofticial  duties.  The  next  day,  a  much 
larger  number,  amounting  to  .500  men,  assem- 
bled, and  endeavored  to  seize  the  person  of  Gen- 
eral Neville.  Failing  in  that,  they  exacted  a 
promise  from  the  ^Marshal  that  he  would  serve 
no  more  process  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ;  and  attacking  the  Inspector's  house,  they 
set  tire  to  it,  and  destroyed  it  with  its  contents. 
On  this  occasion,  the  leader  of  the  a.ssailants 
was  killed,  and  several  of  them  wounded.  Both 
the    Inspector    and   Marshal   were   required   to 
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resign;  but  they  refused,  and  .sought  safety  in 
llight.  A  mectiug  was  held  a  few  days  hiter.  at 
Mingo  Creek  meeting-house,  which  recommended 
to  all  the  townships  in  the  four  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  neightjoring  counties 
of  Virginia,  to  meet,  by  their  delegates,  at  Park- 
inson's ferry,  on  the  Monongahela,  on  the  14th 
of  August."' to  take  into  consideration  the  situa- 
tion of  the  western  country.'  Three  days  after 
this  meeting,  a  party  of  the  malcontents  seized 
the  mail,  carried  it  "to  Canonsburg,  seven  miles 
distant,  and  there  opened  the  letters  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Philadelphia,  to  discover  who  were  hos- 
tile "to  them.  They  then  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  officers  of  tlie  militia  in  the  dis- 
affected counties,  informing  tliem  of  the  inter- 
cepted letters,  and  calling  on  them  to  rendezvous 
at  Braddock's  Field  on  the  1st  of  August,  with 
arms  in  good  order,  and  four  days'  provision. 
.  .  .  This  circular  was  signed  by  seven  persons, 
but  the  prime  mover  was  David  Bradford,  a 
lawyer,  who  was  the  jirosecuting  attorney  of 
Washington  County.  In  consequence  of  this 
summons,  a  large  body  of  men,  which  has  been 
estimated  at  from  tive  to  seven  thousand,  assem- 
bled at  Braddock's  Field  on  the  day  appointed. 
.  .  .  Bradford  took  upon  himself  the  military 
command,  which  was  readil_v  yielded  to  him.  .  .  . 
Bradford  proposed  the  e.\pulsiou  from  Pittsburg 
of  several  persons  whose  hostility  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  letters  they  had  intercepted  ;  but 
his  motion  was  carried  only  as  to  two  persons. 
Gibson  and  Neville,  son  of  the  Inspector.  They 
then  decided  to  proceed  to  Pittsburg.  Some  as- 
sented to  this,  to  prevent  the  mischief  which 
others  meditated.  I5ut  for  this,  and  the  liberal 
refreshments  furnished  by  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burg, it  was  thought  that  the  town  would  have 
been  burnt.  .  .  .  The  President  issued  a  proc- 
lamation reciting  the  acts  of  treason,  command- 
ing the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  warning 
others  against  abetting  them.  lie,  at  the  same 
time,  wishing  to  try  lenient  measures,  appointed 
three  Commissioners  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  the 
insurrection,  to  confer  with  the  insurgents,  and 
to  offer  them  pardon  on  condition  of  a  satisfac- 
tory assurance  of  their  future  obedience  to  the 
laws.  .  .  .  Governor  Mifflin  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  President  in  appointing  Commis- 
sioners to  confer  with  the  insurgents,  with  power 
to  grant  pardons,  and  he  issued  an  admonitory 
proclamation,  after  which  he  convened  the  Legis- 
lature to  meet  on  the  8d  of  November.  The 
Federal  and  the  State  Commissioners  reached 
the  insurgent  district  while  the  convention  at 
Parkinson's  ferry  was  in  session.  It  assembled 
on  the  14th  of  August,  and  consisted  of  226 
delegates,  all  from  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, except  six  from  Ohio  County  in  Vir- 
ginia. They  appointed  Cook  their  Chairman, 
and  Albert  Gallatin,  Sccretarir,  though  he  at  first 
declined  the  appointment.  .  .  ,  The  Commis- 
sioners required  .  .  .  an  explicit  a.ssurance  of 
submission  to  the  laws;  a  recommendation  to 
their  associates  of  a  like  suljuiission ;  and  meet- 
ings of  the  citizens  to  be  held  to  confirm  these 
assurances.  All  public  prosecutions  were  to  be 
suspended  until  the  following  July,  when,  if 
there  had  been  no  violation  of  the  law  in  the 
interval,  there  should  be  a  general  amnesty, 
'i'hese  terms  were  deemed  reasonable  by  the  sub- 
committee: but  before  the  meeting  of  sixty  took 
place,  a  body  of  armed  men  entered  Brownsville, 


the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting,  and  so 
alarmed  the  friends  of  accommodation,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  driven  from  their  purpose.  Galla- 
tin, however,  was  an  exception;  and  the  next 
day,  he  addressed  the  committee  of  sixty  in 
favor  of  acceding  to  the  proposals  of  the  (.;om- 
missioners;  but  nothing  more  could  be  effected 
than  to  pass  a  resolution  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  people  to  accept  those  terms, 
without  any  promise  or  pledge  of  submission. 
...  On  the  whole,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
well-disposed  part  of  the  population,  that  the 
inspection  laws  coidd  not  be  executed  in  that 
part  of  the  State ;  and  that  the  interposition  of 
the  militia  was  indispensable.  The  Conuni.ssion- 
ers  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  their  report 
the  President  issued  a  second  proclamation,  on 
tlie  25th  of  September,  in  which  he  announced 
the  march  of  the  militia,  and  again  commanded 
obedience  to  the  laws.  The  order  requiring  the 
militia  to  march  was  promptly  obeyed  in  all  the 
States  except  Pennsylvania,  in  which  some 
pleaded  defects  in  the  militia  law;  but  even  in 
that  State,  after  the  Legislature  met,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  authorised  to  accept  the  services  of 
vohinteers.  .  .  .  The  news  that  the  militia  were 
on  the  march  increased  the  numbers  of  the  mod- 
erate party.  .  .  .  Bradford,  who  was  foremost 
in  urging  resistance  to  the  law,  was  the  first  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  He  sought  refuge  in  New 
Orleans.  A  second  convention  was  called  to 
meet  at  Parkinson's  ferry  on  the  second  of  Octo- 
ber. A  resolution  of  submission  was  passed, 
and  a  committee  of  two  was  appointed  to  convey 
it  to  the  President  at  Carlisle.  .  .  .  On  the  return 
of  the  committee,  the  Parkinson  ferry  convention 
met  for 'the  third  time,  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  declaring  the  sufficiency  of  the  civil 
authorities  to  execute  the  laws;  affirming  that 
the  excise  duties  would  be  paid,  and  recommend- 
ing all  delinquents  to  surrender  themselves.  .  .  . 
Lee,  then,  as  Commander-in-chief,  issued  a  proc 
lamation  granting  an  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
submitted  to  the  laws;  and  calling  upon  the  in- 
habitants to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  Orders  were  issued  and  executed 
to  seize  those  offenders  who  had  not  signed  the 
declaration  of  submission,  and  send  them  to 
Philadelphia;  and  thus  was  this  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  execution  of  the  excise  law  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  entire  order  restored  in  less 
than  four  months  from  the  time  of  the  burning 
of  Neville's  house,  which  was  the  first  overt  act 
of  resistance.  It  was,  however,  deemed  prudent 
to  retain  a  force  of  2,500  militia  during  the  win- 
ter, under  General  Morgan,  to  prevent  a  return 
of  that  spirit  of  disaffection  which  had  so  long 
prevailed  in  Pennsylvania." — Geo.  Tucker,  Hist, 
of  the  U.  S.,  0.  1,  ch.  7. 

Also  in;  J.  T.  Morse,  Life  of  Hamilton, 
V.  3,  ch.  4.— T.  'Ward,  The  Insurrection  of  1794 
{yfemnrs  of  Peiin.  Hist.  Sue,  i).  6). — J.  B.  Mc- 
Master,  Hist,  of  the  People  of  the    U.   S..  ch.  9 

(''•  2). 

A.  D.  i86i. — First  troops  sent  to  'Washing- 
ton. See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1861 
(Apkil). 

A.  D.  1863.  —  Lee's  invasion.  —  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  AD. 
186y  (June— .Ivi.v:  Pf.nnsvi.v.vni.v). 

A.  D.  1864. — Early's  invasion.— Burning  of 
Chambersburg.  See  United  St.vtes  of  A.m.  : 
A.  D.  1864  (.July  ;  Virginia— Maryland). 
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PENNY  POSTAGE.     Sw  Post. 

PENSACOLA:  Unauthorized  capture  by 
General  Jackson  u8i8i.  S.c  Fi.oitiu.k;  A.  D. 
IMIMSIS 

PENTACOSIOMEDIMNI,  The.  See  Atji- 
i;ns:   I!    (\  .V.ll. 

PENTAPOLIS  IN  AFRICA.   See  Cyuene. 

PENTATHLON,  The.— The  live  exercises 
..f  niniiini;.  lia|iiiiLr.  wrcstlinjr,  tlirowing  the 
iliskos,  ami  tlirowinj;  tlic  spear,  foniied  what  the 
(Jreeks  called  the  pentathlon.  "At  the  four 
V^reat  national  festivals  all  these  had  to  he  si>ne 
throuirh  on  one  and  the  same  day,  and  the  jirize 
was  awarded  to  him  onlv  who  had  been  victori- 
ous iu  all  of  them."— E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  of  til,-  (licik«  mid  Jiumcum,  sect.  53. 

"PEORIAS,  The.  See  Ameuic.\x  Abokig- 
iNi'.s:  Ai.c;oN(iriAN  F.oiiLY. 

PEPIN.     SiM' Pii'i'iN. 

PEPLUM,  The.— "The  pcpluin  constituted 
the  oiiti-rniost  coverinjr  of  the  body.  Among 
the  Greeks  it  was  woni  in  common  by  both  sexes, 
but  was  ehielly  reserved  for  occasions  of  cere- 
mony or  of  pul)lic  appearance,  and,  as  well  in 
its  te.xture  as  in  its  shape,  seemed  to  answer  to 
our  shawl.  When  very  long  and  aniiile,  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  wound"  twice  round  the  body  — 
tirst  under  the  arms,  and  the  second  time  over 
the  shoulders  —  it  assumed  the  name  of  dipla.x. 
In  rainy  or  cold  weather  it  was  drawn  over  tlie 
head.  At  other  times  this  peculiar  mode  of 
wearing  it  was  expressive  of  humility  or  of 
irrii'f." — T.  lliipc,  t'listiiini  iif  the  Aiiciiiits.  r.  1. 

PEPPERELL,  Sir  William,  and  the  expe- 
dition against  Louisburg.  See  Xew  Engl.vnd: 
A,  1).  174.-.. 

PEQUOTS.— PEQUOT  WAR.  See  A.mer- 
UAN  .\ni)Ki(;iM;s:  .Vi.ooMjriA.x  Family,  and 
SiiAWAXKsK;  also.  Xi;w   i;x(;i,AM>:   A.  D.   1637. 

PERA,  The  Genoese  established  at.  See 
(Jk.noa:   a.  I).  r.'(ll-l-»lil 

PERCEVAL  MINISTRY,  The.  See  Eng- 
I.axd:   a.  I).  lS0(i-lSl',>. 

PERDICCAS,  and  the  wars  of  the  Diado- 
chi.     .Sec  .MAct-;i>oMA:  li.  c.  :«;i-;^10. 

PERDUELLIO,  The  Crime  of.—  ■  '  Perducl- 
lis,' derived  fmni  '  ilucllum  '  e.  q.  '  bellum.' prop- 
erly siicaking  signitics  'a  public  enemy,'  and 
hence  PerducUio  was  employed  [among  the 
Komans]  in  legal  phraseology  to  denote  the 
crime  of  hostility  to  one's  native  country,  and  is 
usually  represented  as  corresponding,  in  a  general 
sense,  to  our  term  High  Treason." — \\ .  Ramsay, 
MiiiiiKil  of  lininiiii  Aiitif/.,  rli.  9. — See  Majest.\s. 

PERED,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austria: 
A.  I).  ls.ls-.is|;i. 

PEREGRINI.—  'The  term  '  Peregrinus,' 
with  which  in  early  times  '  Hostis '  (i.  e.  stran- 
ger) was  synonymous,  embraced,  iu  its  widest 
acceptation,  every  one  possessed  of  personal 
freedom  who  was  not  a  C'ivis  Romanus.  Gener- 
ally, however,  Peregrinus  was  not  applied  to  all 
foreigners  indiscriminately,  but  to  those  persons 
only,  who,  although  not  Cives,  were  connected 
with  Rome."— W.  liamsay,  Manuid  of  Jiimiun 
Aiilif/.,  ch.  3. — See.  also,  Cives  Romaxi. 

PERGAMUM,  OR  PERGAMUS.  —  This 
ancient  city  in  northwestern  Asia  .Minor,  w  ithin 
the  province  of  Mysia,  on  the  north  of  the  river 
CaVcus,  became,  during  the  troubled  century 
that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  first  the 
seat  of  an  important  principality,  and  then  the 


capital  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  kingdom,  to 
which  it  gave  its  name  It  .seems  to  have  owed 
its  fortunes  to  a  great  deposit  of  treasures  — 
]iart  of  the  i)luudcr  of  Asia  —  which  Lysima- 
chus,  one  of  the  generals  and  succes.sors  of  Alex- 
ander, left  for  safe  keeping  within  its  walls, 
under  tlie  care  of  an  eunuch,  named  Philctienis. 
This  Philctierus  found  excuses,  after  a  time,  for 
renouncing  allegiance  to  Lysimaf-hus,  ai)i)ropriat- 
ing  the  treasures  and  using  them  to  make  him- 
self lord  of  Perganuim.  lie  was  succeeded  by 
a  nephew,  Eumenes,  and  he  in  turn  by  his  cousin 
Attains.  The  latter,  "who  had  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  Pergamum  in  241  [B.  C],  met  and 
vanquished  the  Galatians  in  a  great  battle,  which 
gave  him  such  popularity  that  he  was  able  to 
assume  the  title  of  king,  and  extend  his  influence 
far  l)eyond  his  inherited  dominion.  .  .  .  The 
court  of  Pergamum  continued  to  flourish  till  it 
controlled  the  larger  part  of  Asia  Minor.  In  his 
long  reign  this  king  represented  almost  as  much 
as  the  King  of  Egypt  the  art  and  culture  of  Hel- 
lenism. His  great  victory  over  the  Galatians 
was  celebrated  by  the  dedication  of  so  many 
splendid  ott'erings  to  various  shrines,  that  the 
Pergamene  school  made  a  distinct  impression 
upon  the  world's  taste  Critics  have  enumerated 
seventeen  remaining  types,  which  appear  to  have 
come  from  statues  of  that  time  —  the  best  known 
is  the  so-called  "Dying  Gladiator.'  who  is  really 
a  dying  Galatian.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  literature  of 
the  court  was  even  more  remarkable.  Starting 
on  the  model  of  Alexandria,  with  a  great  library. 
Attains  was  far  more  fortvuiate  than  the  Ptole- 
mies in  making  his  university  the  home  of  Stoic 
philosophy." — .1.  P.  Jlahaffy,  i>t<:ifi/  nf  A/ej-nn- 
der's  Empire,  ch.  20. —  From  the  assumption  of 
the  crown  by  Attalus  I.  the  liingdom  of  Perga- 
mus  existed  about  a  century.  Its  last  king  be- 
queathed it  to  the  Romans  in  133  B.  C.  and  it 
became  a  Roman  province.  Its  splendid  Iil)rary 
of  200,000  volumes  was  given  to  Cleojiatra  a 
century  later  by  Antony,  and  was  added  to  that 
of  Alexandria.  The  name  of  the  city  is  perpet- 
uated in  the  word  parchment,  which  is  derived 
therefrom.  Its  ruins  are  found  at  a  place  called 
Bergamah.  See,  also,  Sei.eicid.b:  B.  C.  224- 
187;  Alexasdkia:  B.  C.  282-246;  and  Rome: 
B.  C.  47-40. 

A.   D.    1336.  —  Conquest    by   the    Ottoman 
Turks.   See  Tuhks  (Ottoman)  :  A.  D.  132fv-13.')9. 


PERGAMUS,  Citadel  of.     See  TuojA. 

PERICLES,  Age  of.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
46(j-4."i4:  and  44.'")-i2y. 

PERINTHUS  :  B.  C.  340.— Siege  by  Philip 
of  Macedon.     Sec  Giu;ece:  B.  C.  340. 

PERIOECI,  The.     See  Sparta:  The  City. 

PERIPLUS.  — The  term  periplus,  in  the 
"sage  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  signified  a 
voyage  round  the  coast  of  some  sea.  Example: 
"  The  Periplus  of  the  Ervthrean  Sea." 

PERIZZITES,  The."—  "The  name  ■  Pcriz- 
zites,'  where  menticmed  in  the  Bible,  is  not  meant 
to  designate  any  particular  race,  but  country 
people,  in  contradistinction  to  those  dwelling  in 
towns. " — F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Jli-it. , 
hk.  6,  e!i.  1. 

PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  OF 
BENGAL  LAND  REVENUE.  See  I.ndia: 
A.  I).  17s.V17!l3. 

PERONNE,  The  Treaty  of.  See  Biii- 
gi-xdy:  a.  I).  1407-1468. 
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PERPETUAL  EDICT. 


PERSIA. 


PERPETUAL  EDICT,  The.  See  Xeth- 
ERI.aNks:   a    I)    1.")T.")-1.jTT. 

PERPIGNAN:  A.  D.  1642. —Siege  and 
capture  by  the  French.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
l(U(l-I(i40. 

PERRH^BIANS,  The.— "There  had  dwelt 
ill  thi-  valley  of  tlie  Peneus  [Thessaly]  from  the 
earliest  times  a  Pelasgic  nation,  which  offereil 
up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  possession  of  so 
fruitful  a  territory  at  the  festival  of  Peloria. 
.  .  .  Larissa  was  the  ancient  capital  of  this 
nation.  But  at  a  very  early  time  the  primitive 
inhabitants  were  either  expelled  or  reduced  to 
subjection  by  more  northern  tribes.  Those  who 
had  retired  into  the  mountains  became  the  Per- 
rhsebian  nation,  and  always  retained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  independence.  In  the  Homeric  catalogue 
the  Perrhiebiaus  are  mentioned  as  dwelling  on 
the  hill  Cyphus,  under  Olympus." — C.  O.  Miil- 
ler.  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Doric  Race;  bk.  1,  ch. 
1. — Dr.  Curtius  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Dorians 
were  a  subdivision  of  the  Perrha>bians. — Hist,  of 
Greece,  hk.  \.ch.  I. 

PERRY,  Commodore  Matthew  C:  Expe- 
dition to  Japan.     Sec  .Japax  :  A.  I).  18.J3-1888. 

PERRY,  Commodore  Oliver  H.  :  Victory  on 
Lake  Erie.  See  U.mted  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D. 
1812-lsi:!. 

PERRYVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.^tes  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1862  (June — October: 
Tennessee — IvENTrcKV). 

PERSARGAD.(E.  See  Persia,  Ancient 
Peopi.k,  itc. 

PERSARMENIA.— While  the  Persians  pos- 
sessed Armenia  ilajor,  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Romans  held  Armenia  Minor,  west  of 
that  river,  the  former  region  was  sometimes 
called  Persarmenia. 

PERSECUTIONS,    Religious.— Of    Albi- 

genses.   See  Albigenses Of  Christians  under 

the  Roman  Empire.  See  Rome:  A.  D.  6-1-68; 
96-138;    11)2-284;    303-30.5;  and   Christi.^nitt  : 

A.  D.  100-312 Of  Hussites  in  Bohemia.     See 

Bohemia:   A.    D.    1419-1434,   and   after Of 

Jews.  See  Jews Of  Lollards.    See  England: 

A.  D.  1360-1414. ...  Of  Protestants  in  England. 
See  England:  A.  D.  15.5.5-1558 Of  Protes- 
tants iu  France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1.532-1.547; 
1559-1.561  to  1.59.S-1.599;  1661-1680;  1681-1698. 
. . .  .Of    Protestants    in    the    Netherlands.     See 

Netherlands:  A. D.  1.521-1.555  to  1594^1609 

Of  Roman  Catholics  in  England.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1.572-1603;  1.58.5-1.587;  1.587-1.588;  1678- 
1679 Of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  1691-1 782 Of  Christiansin.lapan. 

See  Jap.vn:  A.  D.  1.549-1686 Of  the  Walden- 

ses.    See  Waldknses See,  also,  Inquisition. 

PERSEID.^,  The.      See  Argos. — Argolis. 


PERSEPOLIS  :  Origin.  See  Persia,  An- 
cient People. 

B.  C.  330. — Destruction  by  Alexander. —  Al- 
thougli  Persepolis  was  surrendered  to  iiim  on  his 
approach  to  it  (B.  C.  331),  Alexander  the  Great 
determined  to  destroy  the  city.  "In  this  their 
home  the  Persian  kings  had  accumulated  their 
national  edifices,  their  regal  sepulchres,  the  in- 
scriptions commemorative  of  their  religious  or 
legendary  sentiment,  with  many  trophies  and 
acquisitions  arising  out  of  their  conquests.  F<ir 
the  purposes  of  the  Great  King's  empire,  Baby- 
lon, or  Susa,  or  Ekbatana,  were  more  central 
and  convenient  residences;   but  Persepolis  was 


still  regarded  as  the  heart  of  Persian  nationality. 
It  was  the  chief  magazine,  though  not  the  only 
one,  of  those  annual  accumulations  from  the  im- 
perial revenue,  which  each  king  successively  in- 
creased, and  which  none  seems  to  have  ever 
diminished.  .  .  .  After  appropriating  the  regal 
treasure  —  to  the  alleged  amount  of  120,000 
talents  in  gold  and  silver  (=£27,600,000  sterling) 

—  Alexander  set  fire  to  the  citadel.  .  .  .  The 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were 
abandoned  to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  ob- 
tained an  immense  booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  also  in  rich  clothing,  furniture,  and 
ostentatious  ornaments  of  every  kind.  Tlie  male 
inhabitants  were  slain,  the  females  dragged  into 
servitude;  e.xcept  such  as  obtained  safety  by 
flight,  or  burned  themselves  with  their  property 
iu  their  own  houses." — G.  Grote.  Hist,  nf  Greece, 
pt.  2,  ch.  93. 

PERSIA  :  Ancient  people  and  country. — 
"Persia  Proper  seems  to  have  corresponded 
nearly  to  that  province  of  the  modern  Iran  which 
still  bears  the  ancient  name  slightly  modified, 
being  called  Farsistan  or  Fars.  .  .  .  Persia 
Proper  lay  upon  the  gulf  to  which  it  has  given 
name,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tab 
(Oroatis)  to  the  point  where  the  gulf  joins  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Susiana,  on  the  north  by  Jledia  ilagna,  on  the 
east  by  Mycia,  and  on  the  soutli  by  the  sea.  Its 
length  seems  to  have  been  about  450,  and  its 
average  width  aliout  250  miles.  .  .  .  The  earliest 
known  capital  of  the  region  was  Pasargadiie,  or 
Persagadie,  as  tlie  name  is  sometimes  written,  of 
which  the  ruins  still  exist  near  Murgab,  in  lat. 
30°  15',  long.  53°  17'.  Here  is  the  famous  tomb 
of  C'3-rus.  ...  At  the  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  Pasargada;,  or  of  more  than  fort)'  by  the 
ordinary  road,  grew  up  the  second  capital,  Per- 
sepolis. .  .  .  The  Empire,  which,  commencing 
from  Persia  Proper,  spread  itself,  toward  the 
clo.se  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  over  the 
surrounding  tracts,  [extended  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Desert  to  the  Jlediterraneau 
and  the  Propoutis].  .  .  .  The  earliest  appearance 
of  the  Persians  in  history  is  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  which  begin  to  notice 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
B.  C.  At  this  time  Shalmanezer  II.  [the  Assyr- 
ian king]  found  them  in  south-western  Armenia, 
where  they  were  in  close  contact  with  the  Medes, 
of  whom,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  independent.  ...  It  is  not  until  the 
reign  of  Sennaclierib  that  we  once  more  find 
them  brought  into  contact  with  the  power  which 
aspired  to  be  mistress  of  Asia.  At  the  time  of 
their  re-appearance  they  are  no  longer  in  Ar- 
menia, but  have  descended  the  line  of  Zagros 
and  reached  the  districts  which  lie  north  and 
north-east  of  Susiana.  ...  It  is  probable  that 
tliey  did  not  settle  into  an  organized  monarchy 
much  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  .  .  .  The  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  "  Empire '  dates  from  the 
conquest  of  Astyages  [the  iledian  king]  by 
Cyrus,  and  therefore  commences  with  the  year 
B.  C.   558  [or,  according    to  Sayce,   B.   C.   549 

—  see  below]."— G.  Rawlinson,  Fite  Great  Mon- 
archies: Persia,  ch.  1  iindl. 

Also  in  :  A.  H.  Sayce,  Ancient  Empires  of  the 
East,  app.  5. — See,  also,  Arians;  Iran;  and 
Ach.emenids. 

The  ancient  religion.     See  Zoroastrlvns. 
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PEUSI.V,  n.  V.  549-031. 


The  Empire  of 
Cyrils. 


PERSIA,  B.  C.  549-531. 


B.  C.  549-521.— The  founding  of  the  empire 
by  Cyrus  the  Great,  King  of  Elam.  — His  con- 
quest of  Media,  Persia,  Lydia,  and  Babylonia. 
—The  restoration  of  the  Jews.— Conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Karabyses.—  ■  It  wns  in  IJ.  ('.  549 
\\v.a  Astvaiics  WHSDVcrlhrown  [sw  Mi;i)i.\].  On 
Ills  iniir('h"iij:!iin.<t  Kvros  [Cyrus]  his  own  sol- 
ilicrs,  drawn  i)r(>biil)ly  from  jiis  Aryan  subjects, 
revolted  against  him  and  gave  liini  intd  the 
hands  of  iiis  enemy.  'The  land  of  Ekiiatana 
and  tlie  royal  city'  were  ravaged  and  plundered 
by  the  coniiueror:  the  Aryan  Medes  at  onee  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  Kyros.  and  the 
empire  of  Kyaxares  was  destroyed.  Some  time, 
however,  wiis  still  needed  to  complete  the  con- 
quest; the  older  Medic  population  still  iudd  out 
in  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  empire,  and 
prolml)ly  received  encouragement  and  prondses 
of  hclp"fron\  Babylonia.  In  B.  ('.  546.  however, 
Kyros  marched  from  Arbela.  cro.sscd  the  Tigris, 
aiid  destroyed  the  last  relics  of  Median  indepen- 
dence. .  . ".  The  following  year  saw  the  oiH'uing 
of  tlic  campaign  airainst  IJalivlonia  |see  U.VUY- 
I.ONI.V:  B.  C."  635-539].  But  the  IJaby Ionian 
army,  encamped  near  Sippara,  formed  a  barrier 
which  the  Persians  were  luiable  to  overcome: 
and  trusting,  therefore,  to  undermine  the  power 
of  Xabonidos  by  secret  intrigues  with  his  sub- 
jects. Kyros  proceeilcd  against  Kra^sos.  A  single 
campaign  sulliced  to  capture  Sardes  and  its  nion- 
areli.  and  to  add  Asia  Minor  to  tlie  Persian 
donunions  [see  Lvni.vxs,  and  Asi.\  Minor:  B.  C. 
734-539].  The  Persian  concjueror  was  now  free 
to  attack  Bal)ylonia.  Here  his  intrigues  were 
already  bearing  fruit.  The  .Jewish  exiles  were 
an.\io\isly  expecting  him  to  redeem  them  from 
captivity,  and  the  tribes  on  the  sea  coast  were 
ready  to  welcome  a  new  master.  In  B.  C.  538 
the  blow  was  struck.  The  Persian  army  entered 
Baliyloina  from  the  south.  The  army  of  Na- 
bonidos  was  defeated  at  liatu  in  .June;  on  the 
14th  of  that  month  Sipjiara  opened  its  gates,  and 
two  days  later  Gobryas.  the  Persian  genera!, 
marched  into  Babylon  itself  'without  battle  and 
lighting.'.  .  .  In  October  Kyros  himself  entered 
his  new  capital  in  triumph." — A.  H.  Sayce,  The 
Anrient  Eiiii>hea  of  the  Eitst :  Ilcroddtiix  i-3.  -Ip- 
jieiiilijen. — "The  history  of  the  downfall  of  the 
great  Babyloinan  Knipire.  and  of  the  causes, 
humanly  speaking,  which  brought  about  a  res- 
toration of  the  Jews,  has  recently  been  revealed 
to  us  by  the  progress  of  Assyrian  discovery.  We 
now  possess  the  account  given  by  Cyrus  himself, 
of  the  overthrow  of  Xabonidos," the  Babylonian 
king,  and  of  the  concpieror's  permission  to  the 
captives  in  Babylonia  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Tlie  account  is  containeil  in  two  documents, 
■written,  like  most  other  Assyrian  anrl  Halivlonian 
records,  upon  clay,  and  latelv  brought  from 
Baliylonia  to  England  by  Mr.  Hassamr  One  of 
these  documents  is  a  tablet  which  chronicles  the 
events  of  each  year  in  the  reign  of  Nabonidos, 
the  hist  Babylonian  monarch,  and  continues  the 
liistory  into  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  as  king  of 
Babylon.  The  other  is  a  cylinder,  on  w^hicli 
Cyrus  glorifies  himself  and  liis  son  Kambyses, 
and  professes  his  adherence  to  the  worship  of 
Bel-Merodach,  the  patron-god  of  Babylon.  The 
tabletinscription  is,  unfortunatelv.  ".somewhat 
mutilated,  especially  at  the  begiiuiing  and  the 
cud,  and  little  can  be  made  out  of  the  annals  of 
the  tirst  live  years  of  Xabonidos,  except  that  he 
was  occupied  with  disturbances   in   Syria.     In 


the  sixth  year  the  record  becomes  clear  and  con- 
tinuous. .  .  .  The  inseri|)tious  .  .  .  jiresent  us 
with  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of  tli<^  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  which  is  in  many  important  re- 
spects very  dilTcrent  from  that  handed  down  to 
us  by  classical  writers.  We  possess  in  them  the 
contemporaneous  account  of  one  who  was  the 
chief  actor  in  the  events  he  records,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  dependent  upon  Gieek  ami  I-atin 
writers,  who  could  not  read  a  single  cuneiform 
character,  and  were  separated  by  a  long  la])se  of 
time  from  the  age  of  Nabonidos  and  C\tus. 
Perhaps  the  lirst  fact  which  will  strike  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  astonishment  is  that  Cyrus 
does  not  call  himself  and  his  ancestors  kings  of 
Persia,  but  of  Elam.  The  word  used  is  Anzan 
or  Ansan,  which  an  old  Babylonian  geographical 
tablet  explains  as  the  native  name  of  the  country 
which  the  Assyrians  and  Hebrews  called  Elam. 
This  statement  is  verified  b)-  early  inscriptions 
found  at  Susa  and  other  places  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood, and  belonging  to  the  ancient  monarchs  of 
Elani,  who  contended  on  eipial  terms  with  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  until  the\'  were  at  last  con- 
quered by  the  Assyrian  king  Assur-bani-pal,  and 
their  country  made  an  Assyrian  province.  In 
these  inscriptions  they  take  the  imperial  title  of 
•  king  of  Anzan.'  The  annalistic  tablet  lets  us  see 
when  Cyrus  first  became  king  of  Persia.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  Nabonidos  (B.  C.  549)  Cyrus  is  still 
king  of  Elam;  in  the  ninth  year  he  has  become 
king  of  Persia.  Between  these  two  years,  there- 
fore, he  must  have  gained  possession  of  Persia 
either  by  conquest  or  in  some  peaceable  way. 
When  he  overthrew  Astyages  his  rule  did  not  as 
yet  extend  so  far.  At  the  same  time  Cynis  must 
have  been  of  Persian  descent,  since  he  traces  his 
ancestry  back  to  Teispes,  whom  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  in  his  great  inscription  on  the 
sacred  rock  of  Behistun,  claims  as  his  own  fore- 
father. .  .  .  The  fact  that  Su.sa  or  Sliushan  was 
the  original  capital  of  Cyrus  explains  wlij*  it  re- 
mained the  leading  city  of  the  Persian  Empire: 
and  we  can  also  now  understand  why  it  is  that  in 
Isaiah  xxi.  3,  the  prophet  bids  Elam  and  Media, 
and  not  Persia  and  Media,  'go  up'  against  Baby- 
lon. That  Cyrus  was  an  Elamite,  however,  is 
not  the  only  startling  revelation  which  the  newly- 
di.scovered  inscriptions  have  made  to  us.  We 
learn  from  them  that  he  was  a  polytheist  who 
worshipped  Bel-.Merodach  and  Xebo,  and  paid 
public  homage  to  the  deities  of  Babylon.  We 
iiave  learned  a  similar  fact  in  regard  to  his  son 
Kambyses  from  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
These  have  shown  us  that  the  a'ccount  of  the 
murder  of  the  sacred  bull  Apis  by  Kambyses 
given  by  Herodotus  is  a  fiction;  a  tablet  accom- 
[janying  the  huge  granite  sarcophagus  of  the 
very  bull  he  was  supposed  to  have  wounded  has 
been  found  with  tlie  image  of  Kambj-ses  sculp- 
tured upon  it  kneeling  before  the  Egyptian  god. 
The  belief  that  Cyrus  was  a  monotheist  grew 
out  of  the  belief  that  he  was  a  Persian,  and,  like 
other  Persians,  a  follower  of  the  Zoroastrian 
faith;  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  it. 
Cyrus  was  God's  shepherd  only  because  he  was 
His  chosen  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  res- 
toration of  Israel.  .  .  .  The  first  work  of  Cyrus 
was  to  ingratiate  liim.self  witli  the  coiiipiered 
population  by  afTecting  a  show  of  zeal  and  piety 
towards  their  gods,  and  with  the  nations  which 
had  been  kept  in  captivity  in  Babylonia,  by  send- 
ing them  and  their  deities  back  to  their  homes. 
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Among  these  nations  were  the  Jews,  who  had 
perhaps  assisted  the  king  of  Elani  in  his  attack 
upon  Xabonidos.  Experience  liad  taught  Cyrus 
tlie  danger  of  allowing  a  disaffected  people  to 
live  in  the  country  of  their  conquerors.  He 
therefore  reversed  tiie  old  policy  of  the  Assyrian 
anil  Babylonian  kings,  which  consisted  in  trans- 
porting the  larger  portion  of  a  conquered  popu- 
lation to  another  country,  a-nd  souglit  instead  to 
win  their  gratitude  and  affection  by  allowing 
them  to  return  to  tlieir  native  lands.  He  saw, 
moreover,  that  the  Jews,  if  restored  from  e.xile, 
would  not  only  protect  the  southwestern  corner 
of  his  empire  from  the  Egyptians,  but  would 
form  a  base  for  his  intended  invasion  of  Egypt 
itself.  .  .  .  The  number  of  exiles  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  and  accompanied 
Zerubbabel  to  Jerusalem,  amounted  to  42,360. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  means  only  the 
heads  of  families:  if  so.  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  left  Babylon,  including  women  and  children, 
would  have  i)een  about  20l),O()O.  .  .  .  The  con- 
quest of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus  took  place  in  the 
year  538  B.  C.  He  was  already  master  of  Persia, 
Media,  and  Lydia  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
pire of  Nebuchadnezzar  extended  his  dominions 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Hindu  Kush  on  the 
east  to  the  shores  of  the  Jlediterrancan  on  the 
west.  Egypt  alone  of  the  older  empires  of  the 
Oriental  world  remained  independent,  bul  its 
doom  could  not  be  long  delayed.  The  career  of 
Cyrus  had  indeed  been  marvellous.  He  had 
begun  as  the  king  only  of  Anzan  or  Elam,  whose 
power  seemed  but  'small'  and  contemptible  to 
his  neighbour  the  great  Balnionian  monarch. 
But  his  victory  over  the  Median  king  Astyages 
and  the  destruction  of  the  .Median  Empire  made 
liim  at  once  one  of  the  most  formidable  princes 
in  Western  Asia.  Henceforth  the  seat  of  his 
power  was  moved  from  Susa  or  Shushan  to 
Ekbatana,  called  Achmetha  in  Scripture.  Hag- 
matan  in  Persian,  the  capital  of  Media.  .  .  .  The 
conquest  of  Media  was  quickly  followed  by  that 
of  Per.sia,  winch  appears  to  liave  been  under  the 
government  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family 
of  Cyrus.  Henceforward  the  kinsr  of  Elam  be- 
comes al.so  the  king  of  Persia.  The  empire  of 
Lydia,  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Aiia  Elinor,  fell  before  the  armv  of  Cvrus  about 
B.  C.  540.  .  .  .  The  latter  years  of  the  life  of 
Cyrus  were  spent  in  extending  and  consolidating 
his  power  among  the  wild  tribes  and  unknown 
regions  of  tlie  Far  East.  When  he  died,  all  was 
ready  for  the  threatened  invasion  of  Egypt. 
This  was  carried  out  by  his  sou  and  successor 
Kamby.ses,  who  hail  been  made  '  king  of  Baby- 
lon'  tliree  years  before  his  father's  death,  Cyrus 
reserving  to  himself  the  imperial  title  of  '  King 
of  the  world.' .  .  .  As  soon  as  Kambyses  became 
sole  sovereign.  Babylon  necessarily  took  rank 
with  Shushan  and  f^kljatana.  It  was  the  third 
centre  of  tlie  great  empire,  and  in  later  days  the 
Persian  monarchs  were  accustomed  to  make  it 
their  official  residence  during  the  winter  season. 
.  .  .  Kambyses  was  so  fascinated  by  his  new 
province  that  he  refused  to  leave  it.  The  greater 
part  of  his  reign  was  S]>ent  in  Egypt,  where  he 
so  thoroughly  established  his  power  and  influence 
that  it  was  the  only  part  of  the  empire  which  did 
not  rise  in  revolt  at  his  death.  .  .  .  Soon  after 
his  father's  death  he  stained  his  hands  with  the 
blood  of  his  brother  Bardes,  called  Smerdis  by 
Herodotus,   to    whom   Cyrus   had   assigned   the 


eastern  part  of  his  empire.  Bardes  was  put  to 
death  secretly  at  Susa,  it  is  said.  ...  A  Magian, 
Gaumata  or  Gomates  by  name,  who  resembled 
Bardes  in  appearance,  came  forward  to  personate 
the  murdered  prince,  and  Persia,  Media,  and 
other  provinces  at  once  broke  into  rebellion 
against  their  long-absent  king.  AVhen  the  news 
of  this  revolt  reached  Kambyses  he  appointed 
Aryandes  satrap  of  Egypt,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Greek  accounts,  set  out  to  oppose  the  usurper. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  he 
fell  by  his  own  hand.  The  false  Bardes  was  now 
master  of  the  empire.  Darius,  in  his  inscription 
on  the  rock  of  Behistun.  tells  us  that  'he  put  to 
death  many  people  who  had  known  Bardes,  to 
prevent  its  being  known  that  he  was  not  Bardes, 
son  of  Cyrus.'  At  the  same  time  he  remitted  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  provinces,  and  proclaimed 
freedom  for  three  years  from  military  service. 
But  he  had  not  reigned  more  than  seven  months 
beff)re  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him. 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  attacked  him  at  the 
head  of  the  conspirators,  in  the  land  of  Xisa-a  in 
Media,  and  there  slew  him.  on  the  10th  day  of 
April.  B.  C.  521.  Darius,  like  Kambyses,  be- 
longed to  the  royal  Persian  race  of  Akhicmenes." 
— A.  H.  Sayce,  Introdnrtinn  to  (he  Books  of  Ezra, 
Keheiiiiiih  and  Estlier,  c/i.  1  and  3. 

Also  in:  The  same.  Fresh  Liyht  from  the  An- 
cient Monuments,  eh.  7. — Z.  A.  Ragozin.  The 
Story  of  Media,  Baljijlon  and  Persia,  eh.  10-12. 

B.  C.  521-493. — The  reign  of  Darius  I. — 
His  Indian  and  Scythian  expeditions. — The 
Ionian  revolt  and  its  suppression. — Aid  given 
to  the  insurgents  by  Athens. — "  Darius  I.,  the 
sou  of  Hystaspes.  is  rightly  regarded  as  the 
second  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  reign 
is  dated  from  the  first  dav  of  the  vear  answering 
to  B.  C.  521 ;  and  it  lasted  36  vears,  to  Dec.  23, 
B.  C.  486.  .  .  .  Throughout  "the  Behistun  In- 
scription Darius  represents  himself  as  the  heredi- 
tary champion  of  the  Achaemenids,  against  Go- 
mates  and  all  other  rebels.  ...  It  is  'by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  '  that  he  does  everything.  .  .  . 
This  restoration  of  the  Zoroastrian  worship,  and 
the  putting  down  of  several  rebellions,  are  the 
matters  recorded  in  the  great  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion at  Behistun,  which  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
dates,  from  internal  evidence,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius  (B.  C.  516).  .  .  .  The  empire  of  which 
Darius  became  king  embraced,  as  he  says,  the 
following  provinces:  'Persia,  Susiana,  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt:  those  which  are 
of  the  sea  (the  i.slands).  Saparda,  Ionia.  Media, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Parthia,  Zarangia,  Aria, 
Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Gaudaria.  the 
Sacae,  Sattagydia,  Arachotia,  and  Jlecia:  in  all 
twenty-three  provinces.'  .  .  .  All  the  central 
provinces  constituting  the  original  empire,  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  several  of  those  of  the 
Iranian  table-land,  had  to  be  reconquered.  .  .  . 
Having  thus  restored  the  empire.  Darius  i)ur- 
sued  new  military  expeditions  and  conquests  in 
the  true  spirit  of  its  founder.  To  the  energy  of 
youth  was  added  the  fear  that  quiet  might  breed 
iiew  revolts;  and  by  such  motives,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  he  was  urged  by  Queen  Alossa 
—  at  the  instigation  of  the  Greek  physician. 
Democedes  —  to  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  while 
he  himself  was  minded  to  construct  a  bridge 
which  should  join  Asia  to  Europe,  and  so  to 
carry  war  into  Scythia.     It  seems  to  have  been 
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acconlins  to  an  Oriental  iiloii  of  right,  and  not  as 
!i  mere  |iri'ti'.\t,  lliat  lie  clainRtl  to  jiunisli  the 
Scytliians  for  their  Jnvasion  of  Media  in  the  time 
of"('.va.\ares.  So  lie  tontentcd  himself,  for  the 
present,  with  sendin;;  spie.s  to  Greeee  under  the 
euidanee  of  Democedes,  and  with  the  reduction 
of  Sarnos.  The  Soythian  expedition,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  preceded  by  the  extension 
of  the  empire  eastward  from  the  mountains  of 
Afu'lianistan  — tlie  limit  reached  by  Cyrus  — 
over  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  .  .  .  The  part  of 
India  thus  added  to  the  empire,  includini;  the 
Punjab  and  aitparently  Seinde,  yielded  a  tribute 
excei'<iin,!;  that  ofany'olher  province.  .  .  .  The 
Scythian  Expedition  of  Darius  oecuides  the 
greater  part  of  the  Fourlli  Book  of  Herodotus, 
r  .  .  The  great  result  of  the  expedition,  in  which 
the  king  and  his  army  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion, was  the  gaining  of  a  permanent  footing  in 
Europe  by  the  conquest  of  Thrace  and  the  sub- 
mission of  Macedonia.  ...  It  was  inobably  in 
B.  C.  .WH  that  Darius,  having  colleeled  a  tleet 
of  600  ships  from  the  Greelcs  of  Asia,  and  an 
army  of  70i),0()()  or  8(10,01)0  men  from  all  the  na- 
tions of  his  empire,  cro.ssed  the  Hellespont  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  anil  marched  to  the  Danube, 
conquering  on  his  way  the  Thracians  within,  and 
the  GetiC  beyond,  the  Great  Balkan.  The 
Danube  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  formed  of  the 
vessels  of  the  lonians,  just  above  the  apex  of  its 
Delta,  The  confusion  in  the  geography  of  Ilenul- 
otus  makes  it  as  dillicult  as  it  is  unprofitable  to 
trace  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  march, 
which  Herodotus  carries  beyond  the  Tanais 
(Don),  and  luoliably  as  far  north  as  50°  lat.  The 
Scythians  retreated  before  Darius,  avoiding  a 
pitched  battle,  and  using  every  stratagem  to  de- 
tain the  Persians  in  the  country  till  they  should 
perish  from  famine."  Darius  retreated  in  time 
to  save  his  army.  "  Leaving  his  sick  liehind,  with 
the  campfires  lighteil  and  the  asses  tethered,  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  that  he  was  still  in  their 
front,  he  retreated  in  the  night.  The  pursuing 
Scythians  missed  his  line  of  march,  ami  came 
lirst  to  the  place  where  the  Ionian  ships  bridged 
the  Dantibe.  Failing  to  persuade  the  Greek 
generals  lo  break  by  the  same  act  both  the  bridge 
and  the  yoke  of  Darius,  they  marched  back  to 
encounter  the  Persian  army.  But  their  own 
previous  destruction  of  the  wells  led  them  into  a 
<lilTerent  route;  and  Darius  got  safe,  but  with 
dillicidty.  to  the  Danulje.  .  .  .  The  Hellespont 
was  crossed  by  means  of  the  fleet  with  which 
the  strait  had  been  guarded  by  Megabazus,  or, 
more  probably,  Jlegabyzus;  and  the  second  op- 
portimity  was  barred  against  a  rising  of  the 
Greek  colonies.  .  .  .  lie  left  Megabazus  in 
Europe  with  80,000  troops  to  complete  the  re- 
duction of  all  Thrace."  Jlegabazus  not  only 
executed  this  conunission,  but  reduced  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia  to  vassjilage  before  returning 
to  his  mast<.'r,  in  B.  C.  506.— P.  Smith,  Anririit 
Hist,  of  the  liiiM,  hk.  3,  (•//.  27.—"  Darius  returned 
to  Susa,  leaving  the  western  provinces  in  pro- 
found peace  under  the  government  of  his  brother 
Artaphernes.  A  trifling  incident  lighted  the 
flame  of  rebellion.  One  of  those  political  con- 
flicts, which  we  have  seen  occurring  throughout 
Greece,  broke  out  in  Xaxos,  an  island  of  the 
Cyclades  (B.  C.  .502).  The  exiles  of  the  oligar- 
chical party  applied  for  aid  to  Aristairor.is,  the 
tyrant  of  .Miletus,  who  persuaded  Artaphernes  lo 
send  an  expedition  against  Naxos.     The  Persian 


commander,  incensed  by  the  interference  of 
Aristagoras  on  a  point  of  discipline,  warned  the 
Naxians,  and  so  caused  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition and  ruined  the  credit  of  Aristagoras,  who 
saw  no  course  open  to  him  but  revolt.  .  .  . 
With  the  consent  of  the  Milesian  citizens,  Aris- 
tagoras seized  the  tyrants  who  were  on  board  of 
the  tleet  that  had  returned  from  IS'axos;  he  laid 
down  his  own  power;  popidar  governments  were 
proclaimed  in  all  the  cities  and  islands;  and 
Ionia  revolted  froi7i  Darius  (B.  C,  501).  Aristag- 
oras went  to  Sparta  .  .  .  and  tried  to  tempt  the 
king,  Cleomenes,  by  displaying  the  greatness  of 
the  Persian  empire;  but  his  admission  that  Susa 
was  three  months'  jf)urney  from  the  sea  ruined 
his  cause.  He  had  better  success  at  Athens;  for 
the  Athenians  knew  that  Artaphernes  had  been 
made  their  enemy  by  Ilippia.s.  They  voted 
twenty  ships  in  aid  of  the  lonians,  and  the 
sqtiadron  was  increased  by  five  ships  of  the  Ere- 
trians.  Having  united  with  the  Ionian  fleet, 
they  disembarked  at  Epliesus,  marched  up  the 
country,  and  surprised  Sardis,  which  was  acci- 
dentally burnt  during  the  pillage.  Their  forces 
were  utterly  inadequate  to  hold  the  city;  and 
their  return  was  not  ellected  without  a  severe  de- 
feat by  the  pursuing  army.  The  Athenians  re- 
embarked  and  sailed  home,  while  the  lonians 
dispensed  to  their  cities  to  make  those  prepara- 
tions which  should  have  preceded  the  attack. 
Their  powerful  fleet  gained  for  them  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  Ilellespontiue  cities  as  far  as 
Byzantium,  of  Caria,  C'aunus,  and  Cyprus;  but 
this  island  was  recovered  by  the  Persians  within 
a  year.  The  lonians  protracted  the  in.surrection 
for  si.x  years.  Their  cause  was  early  abandoned 
by  Aristagoras,  who  fled  to  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  there  perished.  .  .  .  The  fate  of  the  revolt 
turned  at  last  on  the  siege  of  Miletus.  The  city- 
was  ])rotected  by  the  Ionian  fleet,  for  which  the 
Phoenician  navy  of  Artaphernes  was  no  match. 
But  there  was  fatal  disunion  and  want  of  dis- 
cii)line  on  board,  and  the  dcfectitm  of  the 
Samians  gave  the  Persians  an  easy  victory  oft' 
Lade  (B.  C.  495).  Jliletus  suffered  the  worst 
horrors  of  a  storm,  and  the  other  cities  and 
islands  were  treated  with  scarcely  less  severity. 
This  thii-il  subjugation  of  Ionia  inflicted  the  most 
lasting  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  colonics 
(B.  C.  493).  Throughout  his  narrative  of  tlie.se 
events,  Herodotus  declares  his  opinion  of  the  im- 
policy of  the  interference  of  the  Athenians.  The 
ships  they  voted,  he  says,  were  the  beginning  of 
evils  botii  to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians. 
When  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Sardis  was 
brought  to  Darius,  he  called  for  his  bow,  and 
shot  an  arrow  towards  the  sky,  with  a  prayer  to 
Auramazda  for  help  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
Athenians.  Then  he  bade  one  of  his  servants 
repeat  to  him  thrice,  as  he  sat  do%vn  to  dinner, 
the  words,  '  Master,  remember  the  Athenians. ' 
Upon  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  he 
appointed  his  son-in-law  Mardonius  to  succeed 
Artaphernes,  enjoiuing  him  to  bring  these  in- 
solent Athenians  and  Eretrians  to  Susa." — P. 
Smith,  Iliat.  of  the  World:  Ancient,  eh.  13 
(».  1). 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
33-35  (p.  4).— C.  Thirlwall,  'lliHt.  of  Greeee,  ch. 
14  (c.  2). 

B.  C.  509. — Alliance  solicited,  but  subjec- 
tion refused  by  the  Athenians.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  509-506. 
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B.  C.  492-491.—  First  expedition  against 
Greece  and  its  failure. — Wrathful  prepara- 
tions of  the  king  for  subjugation  of  the 
Greeks,     Sec  Gkeeck-    P..  V.  490-491. 

B.  C.  490-479. — Wars  with  the  Greeks.  See 
Gueece:    I!.  ('.  49(1,  to  B,  (',  479. 

B.  C.  486-405.— From  Xerxes  I.  to  Arta- 
xerxes  1 1.— The  disastrous  invasion  of  Greece. 
— Loss  of  Egypt. — Recovery  of  Asia  Minor. — 
Decay  of  the  empire. — "Xcr.\es  I,  who  suc- 
ceeded Darius,  B.  ('.  486,  commenced  his  reign 
by  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  B,  C.  48.5,  wliich  lie 
entrusted  to  his  brother,  Acluienienes,  Ho  then 
provolicd  and  chastised  a  rebellion  of  tlie  Baby- 
lonians, enriching  himself  with  the  plunder  of 
their  temples.  After  this  lie  turned  his  attention 
to  tlie  invasion  of  Greece  [wliere  he  experienced 
the  disastrous  defeats  of  Salamis  Plattea  and 
Mycale  — see  Gkeece:  B.  C.  480.  th  B.  C.  479], 
...  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Greeks  to  retal- 
iate on  their  prostrate  foe.  First  under  the  lead 
of  Sparta  and  then  under  that  of  Athens  they 
freed  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  from  tlie  Persian 
yoke,  expelled  the  Persian  garrisons  from  Eu- 
rope, and  even  ravaged  the  Asiatic  coast  and 
made  descents  on  it  at  their  pleasure.  For 
twelve  3'ears  no  Persian  fleet  ventured  to  dispute 
witli  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas:  and  when 
at  last,  in  B.  C.  466,  a  naval  force  was  c<illected 
to  protect  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  it  was  defeated 
and  destroyed  by  Cimon  at  the  Eurymedon  [see 
Athens:  B.  C.  470^66].  Soon  after  this  Xer- 
xes' reign  came  to  an  end.  This  weak  prince. 
...  on  his  return  to  Asia,  found  consolation  for 
his  military  faihire  in  the  delights  of  the  seraglio, 
and  ceased  to  trouble  liimself  much  about  af- 
fairs of  State.  .  .  .  Tlie  bloody  and  licentious 
deeds  which  stain  the  whole  of  the  later  Persian 
history  commence  witli  Xerxes,  who  sutTered  the 
natural  penalty  of  his  follies  and  his  crimes 
when,  after  reigning  twenty  years,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  captain  of  his  guard,  Artalianus, 
and  Aspamitres,  his  chamberlain.  .  .  .  Artabanus 
placed  on  the  throne  the  youngest  son  of  Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes  I  [B.  C.  46.')].  .  .  .  Tlie  eldest  son, 
Darius,  accused  by  Artabanus  of  his  father's  as- 
s,assination,  was  executed  :  the  second,  Ilystaspes, 
who  was  satrap  of  Bactria,  claimed  tlie  crown: 
and,  attempting  to  enforce  his  claim,  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  battle.  About  the  same  time 
the  crimes  of  Artabanus  were  discovered,  and  he 
was  put  to  death.  Artaxerxes  then  reigned 
quietly  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  a  mild 
prince,  possessed  of  several  good  qualities:  but 
the  weakness  of  his  character  caused  a  rapid  de- 
clension of  the  empire  under  liis  sway.  Tlie  re- 
volt of  Egypt  [B.  C.  460-45.5]  was  indeed  sup- 
pressed after  a  while,  through  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  satrap  of  Syria,  Megabyzus: 
and  the  Athenians,  wlio  had  fomented  it,  were 
punished  by  the  complete  destruction  of  tlieir 
fleet,  and  the  loss  of  ahiiost  all  their  men  [see 
Athens:  B.  C.  460-449].  .  .  .  Benton  recover- 
ing her  prestige,  Athens,  in  B.  C.  449,  despatched 
a  fleet  to  the  Levant,  under  Cimon,  wliieli  sailed 
to  Cyprus  and  laid  siege  to  Citiiim.  There 
Cimon  died :  but  the  fleet,  which  had  been  under 
his  orders,  attacked  and  completely  defeated  a 
large  Persian  armament  olf  Salamis,  besides  de- 
taching a  squadron  to  assist  Amyrtanis,  wlio 
still  held  out  in  the  Delta.  Persia,  dreading  the 
loss  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  consented  to  an  in- 
glorious peace   [the   miich   disputed   'Peace  of 


Cimon,'  or  'Peace  of  Callias' — see  Athens: 
B.  C.  460-449].  .  .  .  Scarcely  less  damaging  to 
Persia  was  the  revolt  of  Megabyzus,  which  fol- 
lowed. This  powerful  noble  .  .  .  excited  a  re- 
liellion  in  Syria  [B.  C.  447],  and  so  alarmed 
Artaxerxes  that  he  was  allowed  to  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  lie  would  consent  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  liis  sovereign.  An  example  was  thus  set 
of  successful  rebellion  on  the  part  of  a  satrap, 
wliich  could  not  but  liave  disastrous  consequen- 
ces. .  .  .  The  disorders  of  the  court  continued, 
and  indeed  increased,  under  Artaxerxes  I,  who 
allowed  his  mother  Amestris,  and  his  sister 
Amytis,  who  was  married  to  Jlegabj'zus,  to  in- 
dulge freely  the  cruelty  and  licentiousness  of 
their  dis|)Ositions.  Artaxerxes  died  B.  C.  425, 
and  left  his  crown  to  his  only  legitimate  son, 
Xerxes  II.  Revolutions  in  the  government  now 
succeeded  each  other  witli  great  rapidity.  Xerxes 
II.  after  reigning  forty-five  days,  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  half-brotlier,  Secydianus,  or  Sog- 
dianus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
seized  the  throne,  but  was  murdered  in  his  turn, 
after  a  reign  of  six  months  and  a  half,  by  an- 
other brotlier,  Ochus.  Oclius,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  took  the  name  of  Darius,  and  is  known 
in  history  as  Darius  Kothus.  He  was  married  to 
Parysatis.  his  aunt,  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  I,  and 
reigned  nineteen  years,  B.  C.  424—405.  under  her 
tutelage.  His  reign  .  .  .  was  on  the  whole  dis- 
astrous. Revolt  succeeded  to  revolt :  and,  though 
most  of  the  insurrections  were  quelled,  it  was  at 
the  cost  of  what  remained  of  Persian  lionourand 
self-respect.  Corruptiim  was  used  instead  of 
force  against  the  rebellious  armies.  .  .  .  The  re- 
volts of  satraps  were  followed  by  national  out- 
breaks, which,  though  sometimes  quelled,  were 
in  otlier  instances  successful.  In  B.  C.  408,  the 
Medes,  who  had  patiently  acquiesced  in  Persian 
rule  for  more  than  a  century,  made  an  effort  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  were  defeated  and  re- 
duced to  subjection.  Tlirce  years  later,  B.  C. 
405,  Egypt  once  more  rebelled,  under  Neplierites, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  its  independence. 
The  Persians  were  expelled  from  Africa,  and  a 
native  prince  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs.  It  was  some  compensation  for  this 
loss,  and  perhaps  for  others  towards  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  empire,  that  in  Asia  Jlinor 
the  authority  of  the  Great  King  was  once  more 
established  over  the  Greek  cities.  It  was  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  rather  tlian  the  Peace  of 
Callias,  which  had  prevented  any  collision  be- 
tween the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  for 
37  years.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta  had  their 
hands  full ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  Persia  would  have  at  once  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  quarrel  to  reclaim  at  least  her  lost 
continental  dominion,  yet  she  seems  to  liave  re- 
frained, through  moderation  or  fear,  until  the 
Athenian  disasters  in  Sicily  encouraged  her  to 
make  an  effort.  She  then  invited  the  Spartans 
to  Asia,  and  by  the  treaties  which  she  concluded 
with  them,  and  the  aid  which  she  gave  them,  re- 
acquired without  a  struggle  all  the  Greek  cities 
of  the  coast  [B.  C.  412].  .  .  .  Darius  Nothus 
died  B.  C.  405,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Arsaces,  who  on  his  accession  took  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes.  Artaxerxes  II.  called  by  the 
Greeks  Mnemon,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
his  memory,,  had  from  the  very  first  a  rival  in  his 
brother  Cyrus." — G.  Rawlinson.  Mannal  of  An- 
cient Hist.,  bk.  2,  sect.  24-39. 
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Also  in  ;  The  siimc,  Tlie  Five  Great  Monarch- 
ten,  r.  :\:  Pfrxiii,  eh.  7. 

B.  C.  413.— Tribute  again  demanded  from 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  — Hostility  to 
Athens.  —  Subsidies     to    her    enemies.      Sue 

(;iiKi.t  k:  h.  I'   11:!. 

B.  C.  401-400.— The  expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand.—Cvnis  1  lie  V<imi,i;rr,  sci  called  t<i  dislin- 
guish  him"  from  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire,  was  the  second  son  of  Darius  Nothus. 
king  of  Persia,  and  expected  to  succeed  his 
fatlierou  the  throne  throui;h  the  inlUieiice  of  his 
mother.  I'arysalis.  During  his  fathers  life  he 
was  appointeil  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia  and 
Cappadoeia,  with  sujirerne  military  command  in 
all  Asia  .Minor.  On  the  death  of  Darius,  B.  C. 
404.  Cyrus  found  himself  thwarted  in  liis  hopes 
of  the'  succession,  and  laid  plans  at  once  for 
overthrowing  the  elder  brother,  Artaxcrxes,  who 
had  Ix'cn  placed  on  the  throne,  lie  hail  acquired 
an  extensive  aciiuaintance  with  the  (Jreeksand 
had  had  much  to  do  with  them,  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  Asia  Minor,  during  the  Pclopomiesian 
War.  That  acipiaintance  had  )u-odueed  in  his 
mind  a  great  opinion  of  their  invincil)le  ([ualities 
in  war,  and  had  shown  him  the  praeticaliility  of 
forming,  with  the  means  which  he  commanded, 
a  coin|)act  army  of  Greek  mercenaries  which  no 
Persian  force  cmdd  withstand.  He  exec-utcd  his 
plan  of  gathering  such  a  culunm  of  Greek  sol- 
diers, without  awakening  his  brother's  suspi- 
cions, and  set  out  upon  his  expedition  from 
Sanies  to  Susa,  in  March  B.  C.  401.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, finding  him.self  unopposed,  the  troops 
of  Artaxcrxes  retreating  before  him,  he  and  his 
Asiatic  followers  grew  rash  in  their  confidence, 
and  careless  of  discipline  and  order.  Hence  it 
liappened  that  when  the  threatened  Persian  mon- 
arch did  confront  them,  with  a  great  army,  at 
Ciuiaxa,  on  tlie  ICuphrates,  in  Babyloiua,  tliey 
were  taken  by  surprise  and  routeil,  and  the  pre- 
tender, Cyrus,  was  slain  on  the  field.  The 
Greeks —  who  numbered  about  13.000,  but  whose 
ranks  were  soon  thiimeil  and  who  are  famous  in 
history  as  the  Ten  Thousand, —  stood  imshaken, 
and  felt  still  equal  to  the  conquest  of  the  Per- 
sian capital,  if  any  object  in  advancing  upon  it 
had  remained  to  them.  Bill  the  death  df  Cyrus 
left  them  in  a  strange  situation, —  deserted  by 
every  Asiatic  ally,  without  supplies,  witlRHit 
knowledge  of  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  a  lios- 
tile  population.  Their  own  commander,  more- 
over, had  been  slain,  and  no  one  held  authority 
over  them.  But  they  possessed  what  no  other 
peoi)le  of  their  linu;  could  claim  —  the  capacity 
for  si-lf-control.  They  chose  from  their  ranks  a 
general,  the  Athenian  Xenoplion,  an<l  endowed 
him  with  all  necessiiry  powers.  Then  they 
set  their  faces  homewards,  in  a  long  retreat 
from  the  lower  Euphrates  to  the  Euxine. 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Bosporus,  and  so  into 
Greece.  "  Although  this  eight  months'  military 
expedition  possesses  no  inunediate  significance 
for  political  history,  yet  it  is  of  liigh  importance, 
not  only  for  our  knowledge  of  the  East,  but  also 
for  thatof  the  Greek  character;  and  the  accurate 
ilescriptiou  which  we  owe  to  Xenoplion  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  an- 
tiquity. .  .  .  This  army  is  a  typical  chart,  in 
many  colours,  of  the  Greek  population  — a  pic- 
lure,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  whole  i)eople,  with 
all  its  virtues  and  faults,  its  qualities  of  strength 


and  its  ([ualities  of  weakness,  a  wandering  politi- 
cal community  which,  according  to  home  usage, 
liolds  its  as.semb!ies  and  passes  its  resoluticms, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  wild  and  not  easily  man- 
ageable band  of  free-lances.  .  .  .  And  how  very 
remarkable  it  is,  that  in  this  mixed  multitude  of 
Greeks  it  is  an  Athenian  who  by  his  (lualities 
towers  above  all  the  rest,  and  becomes  the  real 
])reserver  of  the  entire  army;  The  Athenian 
Xenoplion  had  only  acc,omi)anied  the  expeditiim 
as  a  volunteer,  having  been  introduced  by  I'nix- 
enus  to  Cyrus,  and  thereupon  moved  by  bis  sense 
of  honour  to  abide  with  the  man  whose  great 
talents  he  admired.  .  .  .  The  Athenian  alone 
possessed  that  superiority  of  culture  which  was 
necessary  for  giving  order  and  .self-control  to  the 
band  of  warriors,  barbarized  by  tlieir  .selfish  life, 
an<l  for  enabling  liim  to  serve  them  in  the  great- 
est variety  of  situations  as  spokesman,  as  general, 
and  as  negotiator;  and  to  him  it  was  essentially 
due  that,  in  spite  of  their  unspeakable  trials, 
Ibidugh  hostile  tribes  and  desolate  snow -ranges, 
8,000  Greeks  after  all,  by  wanderings  many  and 
devious,  in  the  end  reached  the  coast.  They 
fancied  themselves  safe  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  .March,  they  had  reached  the  sea  at  Trajiezus. 
But  their  greatest  dilficulties  were  only  to  begin 
lierc,  wliere  they  first  again  came  into  contact  with 
Greeks."  Sparta,  then  supreme  in  Greece,  feared 
to  offend  the  Great  King  by  showing  any  friend- 
liness to  Ihisfugitive  remnant  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Cyrus.  The  gates  of  her  cities 
were  coldly  shut  against  them,  and  they  were 
driven  to  enter  the  service  of  a  Tliracian  luiiice, 
in  order  to  obtain  .subsistence.  But  another  year 
found  Sparta  involved  in  war  with  Persia,  and 
the  surviving  Cyreans,  as  they  came  to  be  called, 
were  then  summoned  to  Asia  Jlinor  for  a  new 
campaign  against  the  enemy  they  liated  most. — 
E.  Curtius,  Ilint.  of  Grecee,  bk.  5,  elt.  3. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  Hint,  of  Greece,  ch.  69-71. 
— Xenoplion,  ^1  /mhiixifi. 

B.  C.  399-387.—  War  with  Sparta.—  Alli- 
ance with  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth  and  Ar- 
gos. — The  Peace  of  Antalcidas. — Recovery  of 
Ionian  cities.     SeeGiiEi'XK:  B.  ('.  :iO'J-oS7. 

B.  C.  366. — Intervention  in  Greece  solicited 
by  Thebes. — The  Great  King's  rescript.  See 
Ghekce;  B.  C.  371-;3(i2. 

B.  C.  337-336.  —  Preparations  for  invasion 
by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  See  GniiECE-.  B.  C. 
3o7-3:;(;. 

B.  C.  334-330. — Conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Great.     See  M.u'ki)oni.\  i\:c.  :  B,  C.  334-33(1. 

B.C.  323-150. —  Under  the  Successors  of 
Alexander. — In  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae. 
See  Mackdhnia:   B.C.  323-310;  and  Ski.kiiid.k. 

B.  C.  150-A.  D.  226.— Embraced  in  the  Par- 
thian empire. — Recovery  of  national  indepen- 
dence.—  Rise  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy. — 
"About  B.  C.  1U3,  an  euergetic  [Partliiaii] 
prince,  Jlithridates  I.,  commenced  a  series  of  con- 
quests towards  the  West,  which  terminated 
(about  B.  C.  1.50)  in  the  transference  from  the 
Syro- Macedonian  to  the  Parthian  rule  of  !Media 
Magna,  Susiana,  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria 
Proper.  It  would  seem  that  the  Persians  ort'ered 
no  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  new  con- 
(|Ueror,  .  .  .  The  treatment  of  the  Persians  by 
their  Parthian  lords  .seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  marked  by  moderation.  ...  It  was  a 
lirinci])le  of  the  Parthian  governmental  system 
to  allow  the  subject  peoples,  to  a  large  extent. 
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to  govern  themselves.  These  people  generally, 
and  notably  the  Persians,  were  ruled  by  native 
kings,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  hereditary 
right,  had  tlie  full  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
ruled  ver}'  much  as  they  plea.sed,  so  long  as  they 
paid  regularly  the  tribute  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  '  King  of  Kings,'  and  sent  him  a  respect- 
able contingent  when  he  was  about  to  engage  in 
a  military  expedition." — G.  Rawlinson,  The 
K'l-eiith  Gn'tit  Orientnl  Monarchy,  ch.  1. — "The 
formidable  power  of  the  Parthians  .  .  .  was  in 
its  turn  subverted  by  Ardshir,  or  Arta.\erxes,  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Sassanides  [see  Sassani.vj*  Dynasty], 
governed  Persia  till  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs. 
This  great  revolution,  whose  fatal  influence  was 
soon  experienced  by  the  Romans,  happened  in 
the  fourth  j'car  of  Alexander  Severus  [A.  D. 
236].  .  .  .  Artaxerxes  had  served  w'ith  great 
reputation  in  the  armies  of  Artaban,  the  last  king 
of  the  Parthians;  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
driven  into  exile  and  rebellion  by  royal  ingrati- 
tude, the  customary  reward  for  superior  merit. 
Hisbirlh  was  obscure,  and  the  obscurity  equally 
gave  room  to  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies  and 
the  flattery  of  his  adherents.  If  we  credit  the 
scandal  of  the  former,  Artaxerxes  sprang  from 
the  illegitimate  commerce  of  a  tanner's  wife  with 
a  common  soldier.  The  latter  represents  him  as 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Persia.  ...  As  the  lineal  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
he  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  challenged 
the  noble  task  of  delivering  the  Persians  from 
the  oppressicm  under  which  they  groaned  above 
live  centuries,  since  the  death  of  Darius.  Tlie 
Parthians  were  defeated  in  three  great  battles. 
In  the  last  of  these  their  king  Artaban  was  slain, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  for  ever  broken. 
The  authority  of  Artaxerxes  was  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balkh 
in  Khorasan." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
tlie  Rdiniiii  Empire,  eh.  8  (e.  1). 

A.  D.  226-627. — Wars  with  the  Romans. — 
The  revolution  in  Asia  whirh  subverted  the 
Parthian  empire  and  brought  into  existence  a  new 
Persian  monarchy — the  monarchy  of  the  Sassani- 
des—  occurred  A.  D.  226.  The  founder  of  the 
new  throne,  Artaxerxes,  no  sooner  felt  firm  in  his 
seat  than  he  sent  an  imposing  embassy  to  bear 
to  tlie  Roman  emperor  —  then  Alexander  Severus 
—  his  haughty  demand  that  all  Asia  should  be 
yielded  to  him  and  that  Roman  arms  and  Roman 
authority  .should  be  withdrawn  to  the  western 
shores  of  the  JEgean  and  the  Propontis.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  wars,  extending 
through  four  centuries  and  ending  only  with  the 
Maliometan  conquests  which  swept  Roman  and 
Persian  power,  alike,  out  of  the  contested  field. 
The  first  campaigns  of  the  Romans  against  Arta- 
xerxes were  of  doubtful  result.  In  the  reign  of 
Sapor,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  the  war  was  renewed, 
witli  unprecedented  humiliation  and  disaster  to 
the  Roman  arms.  Valerian,  the  emperor,  was 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  bloody 
battle  fought  near  Ede.s.sa  (A.  I).  260),  —  remain- 
ing until  his  death  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his 
insolent  conqueror  and  subjected  to  every  indig- 
nity (see  Rome:  A.  D.  192-284).  Syria  was 
overrun  by  the  Persian  armies,  and  its  splendid 
capital,  Antioch,  surprised,  pillaged,  and  sav- 
agely wrecked,  while  the  inhabitants  were  mostly 
slain  or  reduced  to  slavery.  Cilicia  and  Cappa- 
docia   were    next    devastated    iu    like   manner. 
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Ciesarea,  the  Cappadocian  capital,  being  taken 
after  an  obstinate  siege,  suffered  pillage  and 
unmerciful  massacre.  The  victorious  career  of 
Sapor,  which  Rome  faileil  to  arrest,  was  checked 
by  the  rising  power  of  Palmyra  (see  Palmyra). 
Fifteen  years  later,  Aurelian,"who  had  destroved 
Palmyra,  was  mareliing  to  attack  Persia  when  he 
fell  by  tlie  hands  of  domestic  enemies  and  traitors. 
It  was  not  until  A.  D.  283,  in  the  reign  of  Cams, 
that  Rome  and  Persia  crossed  swords  again. 
C'.irus  rava.ged  Mesopotamia,  captured  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon  and  pa.s.sed  beyond  the  Tigris, 
when  he  met  with  a  mysterious  death  and  his 
victorious  army  retreated.  A  dozen  years  passed 
before  the  quarrel  was  taken  ii|i  again,  by  Dio- 
cletian (see  Rome:  A.  D.  284-0(1.")).  "  That  vigor- 
ous monarch  .sent  one  of  his  C'lesars  —  Galerius  — 
into  the  field,  while  he  stationed  himself  at 
Antioch  to  direct  the  war.  In  his  first  campaign 
(A.  D.  297),  Galerius  was  defeated,  on  the  old 
fatal  field  of  Carrliaj,  In  his  .second  campaign 
(A.  D.  297-298)  he  won  a  decisive  victory  and 
forced  on  the  Persian  king.  Xarses.  a  humiliating 
treaty,  which  remiuuced  .Mesopotamia,  ceded  five 
provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  made  the  Araxes, 
or  Aboras,  the  boundary  between  the  two  em- 
pires, and  gave  other  advantages  to  the  Romans. 
There  was  peace,  then,  for  forty  years,  until 
another  Sapor,  grandson  of  Xarses,  had  mounted 
the  Persian  tlirone.  Constantine  the  Great  was 
dead  and  his  divided  empire  seemed  less  formi- 
dable to  the  neighboring  power.  "During  the 
long  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  [.V.  1). 
337-361]  the  jirovinces  of  the  East  were  aiiiicted 
by  the  calamities  of  the  Persian  war.  .  .  .  The 
armies  of  Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each 
other  in  nine  bloody  fields,  in  two  of  which  Con- 
stantius himself  commanded  in  per.son.  The 
event  of  the  day  was  most  commonly  adver.se  to 
the  Romans."  In  the  great  battle  of  Singara. 
fought  A.  D.  34s,  the  Romans  were  victors  at 
first,  but  allowed  tliemselves  to  be  surprised  at 
night,  while  plundering  the  cneiny's  camp,  ami 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Three  sieges 
of  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia  —  the  bulwark  of 
Roman  power  in  the  East  —  were  among  the 
memorable  incidents  of  these  wars.  In  338,  in 
346,  and  again  in  'A'iO.  it  repulsed  the  Persi:in 
king  with  shame  and  loss.  Less  fortunate  was 
the  city  of  Amida  [modern  Diarbekir],  in  Ar- 
menia, besieged  by  Sapor,  in  3.')9.  It  was  taken, 
at  the  last,  by  storm,  and  the  inlialiitants  put  to 
the  sword.  On  the  accession  of  .Julian,  tlie  Per- 
sian war  was  welcomed  by  the  ambitious  young 
emperor  as  an  opportunity  for  emulating  the 
glory  of  Alexander,  after  rivalling  that  of  C'tesur 
iu  Gaul.  In  the  early  spring  of  363,  he  led  forth 
a  great  array  from  Antioch,  and  traversed  the 
sand)'  plains  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  capi- 
tal of  Ctesiphon,  reducing  and  destroying  the 
strong  cities  of  Perisabor  and  Maogamalcha  on 
his  march.  Finding  Ctesiphon  too  strong  in  its 
fortifications  to  encourage  a  siege,  he  crossed  the 
Tigris,  burned  his  fleet  and  advanced  boldly 
into  the  hostile  countiy  bej'ond.  It  was  a  fat:il 
expedition.  Led  astray  by  perfidious  guides, 
harassed  by  a  swarm  of  enemies,  and  scantily 
supplied  with  provisions,  the  Romans  were  soon 
forced  to  an  almost  desperate  retreat.  If  Julian 
had  lived,  he  might  possibly  have  sustained  the 
coura.ge  of  his  men  and  rescued  them  fnmi  their 
situation;  but  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  re- 
pelling one  of  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Persian 
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riiv:ilry.  An  olliccr  numcd  Jovian  was  then 
li;istily  proclaimed  enipcTor,  ami  l>y  his  agency 
an  iKiioniinious  treaty  was  arranged  with  the 
IVrsinn  kini;.  It  gave  up  all  the  conquests  of 
GaU-rlus.  |(Vgether  with  Nisibis,  Singara  and 
other  Roman  strongholds  in  Mesopotamia:  on 
whicli  liard  terms  Ihe  Roman  army  was  jier- 
milled  to  recross  the  Tigris  and  find  a  refuge  in 
regions  of  ius  own.  The  peace  thus  shamefully 
liurchased  endured  for  more  than  half-a-century. 
Religious  fanaticism  kindled  war  afresh.  A.  I). 
422.  between  Persia  and  the  eastern  empire;  hut 
the  events  are  little  known.  It  seems  to  have 
resulted,  i)ra(tically,  in  the  division  of  Armenia 
which  gave  Lesser'Armenia  to  the  Romans  as  a 
province  and  made  the  Greater  Armenia,  soon 
afterwards,  a  Persian  sjitrapy,  called  Persarmenia. 
The  truce  which  ensued  was  respected  for  eighty 
years.  In  the  year  502.  while  Anastasius  reigned 
at  ConstJinlinople  and  Kobad  was  king  of  Persia, 
there  was  a  recurrence  of  war,  which  ended, 
however,  in  .">n.'),  without  any  territorial  changes. 
The  unhajipy  city  of  Amida  was  again  captured 
in  this  war,  "after  a  siege  of  three  months,  and 
HO.ODO  of  its  inhabitants  perished  under  the  Per- 
sian swords.  Preparatory  to  future  conflicts. 
Anastasius  now  founded  and  .Justinian  afterwards 
strengthened  the  powerfully  fortified  city  of 
Dara.  nearNisibis.  The  valueof  the  new  outpost 
was  put  to  the  proof  in  326,  when  hostilities  again 
broke  out.  The  last  great  Roman  general.  IJeli- 
s;irius.  was  in  command  at  Dara  during  the  first 
years  of  this  war,  and  finally  held  the  general 
command.  In  .529  he  fought  a  great  battle  in 
front  of  Dara  and  won  a  (iecisive  victory.  The 
next  year  he  sulTered  a  defeat  at  Sura  and  in  532 
the  two  powers  arranged  a  treaty  of  peace  which 
they  vauntingly  called  "The  Endless  Peace"; 
but  Justinian  (who  was  now  emperor)  paid  11.000 
poimds  of  gold  for  it.  "  The  Endless  Peace  " 
was  so  quickly  ended  that  the  year  .540  found  the 
Persian  king  C'hosroes.  or  Xushirvan.  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  Syria  ravaging  the  country  and 
despoiling  the  cities.  Antioch,  just  restored  by 
Justinian,  after  an  earthquake  which,  in  .520,  had 
nearly  levelle<l  it  with  the  ground,  was  stormed, 
pillaged,  half  Ijurned,  and  its  streets  drenched 
with  blood.  The  seat  of  war  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Caucasian  region  of  Colchis,  or  La- 
zica  (uKxlern  Mingrelia),  and  became  what  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Lazic  War  [see  L.\zic.\]. 
whi<h  was  protracted  until  .501.  when  Justinian 
consented  to  a  treaty  which  pledged  the  empire 
to  pay  30.000  pieces  of  gold  annually  to  the 
Persian  king,  while  thi^  latter  surrendered  his 
claim  to  Colchis.  But  war  broke  out  afresh  in 
572  and  continued  till  5!)1.  when  the  armies  of 
the  Romans  restored  to  the  Persian  throne 
another  Chosroes,  grandson  of  the  tirsl.  who  had 
Hed  to  thom  fron»  a  rebellion  which  deposed 
and  destroyed  his  unworthy  father.  Twelve 
years  later  this  Chosroes  became  the  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  empire  that  it  had  en- 
coimtered  in  the  Eiust,  In  successive  campaigns 
he  stripped  from  it  Syria  and  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Cyrenaiea,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia  .Vlinor. 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  ijos])horus.  Takins 
the  city  of  Chalcedon  in  010,  after  a  lengthy 
siege,  lie  established  a  camp  and  army  at  that 
post,  within  sight  of  Constantinople,  atid  held  it 
for  ten  years,  insulting  and  threatening  the  im- 
perial capital.  But  he  found  a  worthy  antago- 
nist in  lieraclius,  who  became  emperor  of  the 


Roman  East  in  610.  and  who  proved  liimself  I.. 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  soldiers.  It  was  twelve 
years  after  the  beginning  of  his  reign  before 
Heraclius  could  gather  in  hand,  from  the 
shrunken  and  exhausted  empire,  such  resources 
as  would  enable  him  to  turn  aggressively  upon 
the  Persian  enemy.  Then,  in  three  eamiiaigns. 
between  622  and  027.  he  com]iletely  reversed  the 
situation.  After  a  decisive  battle,  fought  De- 
cember 1.  A.  1).  627.  on  the  very  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh,  the  royal  city  of  Dastagerd  was  taken 
and  spoiled,  ami  the  king,  stripped  of  all  his  con- 
quests and  his  glory,  was  a  fugitive  (see  Rome: 
A.  I).  505-628).  A  conspiracy  and  an  assassina- 
tion soon  ended  his  career  and  his  son  made 
peace.  It  was  a  lasting  peace,  as  between  Ro- 
mans and  Persians:  for  eight  years  afterwards 
the  Persians  were  in  their  death  struggle  with 
the  warriors  of  Mahomet. — G.  Rawlinson,  The 
Serenth.  Oreiit  Orii  ntnl  Montirrli!/. 

Also  IN":  E.  Gibbon.  Ihrh'iif  ami  Full  of  the 
Itoiiuin  KiiiiHi; .  ch.  18.  2-1-25.  4(1.  42.  40. 

A.  D.  632-651. — Mahometan  Conquest.  Sec 
M.\[10MKT.\X  CONQVEST:   A.  1>.  <):i2-li51. 

A.  D.  901-998. — The  Samanide  and  Bouide 
dynasties.  See  S.\M.4^xtDES;  and  M.^homet.vn 
CoxQiEsT:  A.  D.  81.5-945. 

A.  D.  999-1038. — Under  the  Gaznevides. 
SeeTiitKs;  A.  1).  'J'.Ht-lls:l 

A.  D.  1050-1193. — Under  the  Seljuk  Turks. 
See  TriiKs  (SEi..irK):   10(14-100:1  and  aftc-r. 

A.  D.  1 150-1250. — The  period  of  the  Ata- 
begs.     See  AiAisKcis. 

A.  D.  1193. — Conquest  by  the  Khuarez- 
mians.     See  Kiitauhzm  ;   12i'u  Chnti  RV. 

A.  D.  1220-1226. — Conquest  by  Jingiz  Khan. 
See  Mongols:  A.  D.  115;:i-122T:  and  Kiiouas 
sax:  a.  D.  1220-1221. 

A.  D.  1258-1393. — The  Mongol  empire  of 
the  Ilkhans. — Kliulagu,  or  Iloulagou.  grandson 
of  Jingis  Khan,  who  extinguished  the  caliphate 
at  Bagdad,  A.  D.  12-58.  and  completed  the  Jlon- 
gol  conquest  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  (see 
Bagdad:  A.  D.  12.58),  "  received  the  investiture 
of  his  conquests  and  of  the  countr\'  south  of  the 
Oxus.  He  founded  an  empire  there,  known  as 
that  of  the  Ilkhans.  Like  the  Khans  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  the  successors  of  BatiL  the}'  for  a 
long  time  acknowledged  the  suzereignty  of  tin' 
Khakan  of  the  Mongols  in  the  East." — H.  H. 
Howorth,  Hint,  nf  the-  MniKjnU,  pt.  1,  p.  211. — 
Khulagu  "fixed  his  residence  at  Maragha.  in 
Aderbijan,  a  beautiful  town,  situated  on  a  tine 
plain  watered  by  a  small  but  pure  stream,  which, 
rising  in  the  high  mountains  of  Sahund.  flows 
past  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  empties  itself  in 
the  neighbouring  lake  of  Oormia.  ...  At  this 
delightful  spot  llulakoo  [or  Khulagu]  appears 
to  have  employed  his  last  years  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  great  monarch.  Philosophers  and 
astronomers  were  assembled  from  every  part  of 
his  dominions,  who  laboured  in  works  of  science 
under  the  direction  of  his  favourite,  Xasser-u- 
deen."  The  title  of  the  Ilkhans,  given  to  Khu- 
lagu and  his  successors,  signified  simply  the  lords 
or  chiefs  (the  Khans).  Their  empire  was  extin- 
guished in  1393  b_v  the  concjuests  of  Timour. — 
Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Perdu,  rh.  10  {r.  1).— 
"It  was  under  Sultan  Ghazan,  who  reigned 
from  1294  to  1303.  that  Mahometanism  again  be- 
came the  established  religion  of  Persia.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign.  Ghazan  Khan  publicly 
declared  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  the  Koran. 
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.  .  After  Sultan  Gbazau  the  power  of  the 
Mongolian  dynasty  in  Persia  rapidly  declined. 
The  empire  soon  began  to  break  in  pieces.  .  .  . 
The  royal  bouse  became  extinct,  while  another 
braneii  of  the  descendants  of  Hulaku  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Bagdad.  At  last  Persia 
became  a  mere  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
utterly  incapable  of  offering  any  serious  resis- 
tance to  the  greatest  of  Mussulman  conquerors, 
the  invincible  and  merciless  Timour." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Hist,  and  Cmiq.  of  the  Saracens,  tect.  6. 

A.  D.  1386-1393. — Conquest  by  Timour.  Sec 
Timour. 

A.  D.  1499-1887. — The  founding  of  the  Sef- 
avean  dynasty. — Triumph  of  the  Sheahs. — 
Subjugation  by  the  Afghans. — Deliverance  by 
Nadir  Shah. — The  Khajar  dynasty. — "At  an 
early  period  in  the  rise  of  Islamism,  the  follow- 
ers of  Mohammed  became  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  to  the  caliphate,  or  leader- 
ship, vacated  by  the  death  of  3Iobammed. 
Some,  who  were  in  majority,  believed  that  it  lay 
with  the  descendants  of  the  caliph,  Moawiyeh, 
while  others  as  tirraly  clung  to  the  opinion  that 
the  succession  lay  with  the  sons  of  Alee  and 
Fatimeh,  the  daughter  of  the  prophet,  Hassan 
and  Houssein,  and  their  descendants.  In  a  des- 
perate conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
nearly  all  the  male  descendants  of  the  prophet 
were  slain  [see  M.iiiOMET.VN  CoxQrEST  &c.  : 
A.  D.  680],  and  almost  the  entire  ^lohammedan 
peoples,  from  India  to  Spain,  thenceforward 
became  Sunnees  —  that  is,  they  embraced  belief 
in  the  succession  of  the  line  of  "the  house  of  Moa- 
wiyeh, called  the  Oramiades.  But  there  was  an 
exception  to  this  uniformity  of  belief.  The  Per- 
sians, as  has  been  seen,  were  a  people  deeply 
given  to  religious  beliefs  and  mystical  specula- 
tions to  the  point  of  fanaticism.  Without  any 
apparent  reason  many  of  them  became  Sheahs 
[or  Sbialis],  or  believers  in  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Alee  and  Fatimeh  [see  Isi,.\.m].  .  .  . 
Naturally  for  centuries  the  Sheahs  suffered  much 
persecution  from  the  Sunnees,  as  the  rulers  of 
Persia,  until  the  loth  century,  were  generally 
Sunnees.  But  this  only  stimulated  the  burning 
zeal  of  the  Sheahs,  and  in  the  end  resulted  in 
bringing  about  the  independence  of  Persia  un- 
der a  dynasty  of  her  own  race.  In  the  1-tth  cen- 
tury there  resitled  at  Artlebil  a  priest  named  the 
Sheikh  Saifus,  who  was  lield  in  the  highest  re- 
pute for  his  holy  life.  He  was  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  ilusa,  the  seventh  Holy  Imam.  His 
sou,  Sadr-ud-Deen,  not  only  enjoyed  a  similar 
fame  for  piety,  but  used  it  to  such  good  ac- 
count as  to  become  chieftain  of  the  province 
where  he  lived.  Junaid,  the  grandson  of  Sadr- 
ud-Deen,  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest, 
named  Ismail,  was  born  about  the  year  1480. 
When  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  j'oung  Ismail 
entered  the  province  of  Gbilan,  on  "the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  genius 
raised  a  small  army,  with  which  be  captured 
Baku.  His  success  brought  recruits  to  his  stan- 
dard, and  at  the  head  of  16.000  men  he  defeated 
the  chieftain  of  Alamut,  the  general  sent  against 
him,  and,  marching  on  Tabrcez,  seized  it  without 
a  blow.  In  1499  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the 
Sefavean  dynasty,  was  proclaimed  Shah  of  Persia. 
Since  that  period,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  invasion  of  Mahmood  the  Afghan,  Persia 
has  been  an  independent  and  at  times  a  very 
powerful    nation.      The    establishment    of    the 


Sefavean  dynasty  also  brought  about  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Sheah  government,  and  gave  great 
strength  to  that  sect  of  the  Mohammedans,  Ije- 
tween  whom  and  other  Islamites  there  was 
alwaj'S  great  bitterness  and  much  bloodshed. 
Ismail  speedil}'  carried  his  sway  as  far  as  the 
Tigris  in  the  southwest  and  to  Kharism  and 
Candahar  in  the  north  and  east.  He  lost  one 
great  battle  with  the  Turks  under  Selim  II. 
at  Tabreez  [or  Chaldiran  —  see  Turks:  A.  D. 
1481-1520].  but  with  honor,  as  the  Persians  were 
outnumbered ;  but  it  is  said  he  was  so  cast  down 
by  that  event  he  never  was  seen  to  smile  again, 
lie  died  in  l.o24,  leaving  the  record  of  a  glorious 
reign.  Ilis  three  immediate  successors,  Tahmasp. 
Ism.ail  II..  and  Mohammed  Khudabenda.  did 
iittle  to  sustain  the  fame  and  power  of  their 
country,  and  the  new  empire  must  soon  have 
yielded  to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  if  a  prince  of  extraordinary  ability  had 
not  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  the  new 
dynastj'  seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Shah  Ab- 
bass,  called  the  Great,  was  crowned  in  the  year 
1.586,  and  died  in  1628,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
after  a  reign  of  forty-two  years  [see  Turks  :  A.  D. 
1623-1640].  This  monarch  was  one  of  the  great- 
est sovereigns  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Persia.  ...  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Persia  that 
the  Sefavean  line  rapidly  degenerated  after  the 
death  of  Shah  Abbass.  .  .  .  Taking  advantage 
of  the  low  state  of  the  Sefavean  dynasty,  Mah- 
mood, an  Afghan  chieftain,  invaded  Persia  in 
1722  with  an  army  of  .50,000  men.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  empire  that  he  had  little  dif- 
ticulty  in  capturing  Ispahan,  although  it  had  a 
population  of  600,000.  He  slaughtered  every 
male  member  of  the  royal  family  except  Hous- 
sein the  weaii  sovereign,  his  son  Tahmasp,  and 
two  grandchildren  ;  all  the  artists  of  Ispahan  and 
scores  of  thousands  besides  were  slain.  That 
magniticent  capital  has  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  Mahmood  died  in  1725.  and  was  sue 
ceeded  by  his  cousin  Ashraf.  But  the  brief  rule 
of  the  Afghans  terminated  in  1727.  Nadir  Kuli, 
a  Persian  soldier  of  fortune,  or  in  other  words  a 
brigand  of  extraordinary  ability,  joined  Tah- 
masp II.,  who  had  escaped  and  collected  a  small 
force  in  the  north  of  Persia.  Nadir  marched  on 
Ispahan  and  defeated  the  Afghans  in  several 
battles;  Ashraf  was  slain  and  Tahmasp  II.  was 
crowned.  But  Nadir  dethroned  Tahmasp  II.  in 
1732,  being  a  man  of  vast  ambition  as  well  as 
desire  to  increase  the  renown  of  Persia ;  and  he 
caused  that  unfortunate  sovereign  to  be  made 
way  with  some  years  later.  Soon  after  Nadir 
Kuli  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Persia  with  the 
title  of  Nadir  Kuli  Khan.  Nadir  was  a  man  of 
ability  equal  to  his  ambition.  He  not  only  beat 
the  Turks  with  comparative  ease,  but  he  organ- 
ized an  expedition  that  conquered  Afghanistan 
and  jiroceeded  eastward  until  Delhi  fell  into  his 
hands,  with  immense  slaughter  [see  Indi.v: 
A.  D.  1662-1748].  ...  He  was  assassinated  in 
1747.  Nadir  Kuli  Khan  was  a  man  of  great 
genius,  but  he  died  too  soon  to  establish  an  en- 
during dynasty,  and  after  his  death  civil  w-ars 
rapidlj'  succeeded  each  other  until  the  rise  of 
the  present  or  Khajar  dynasty,  which  succeeded 
the  reign  of  the  good  Kerim  Khan  the  Zend,  who 
reigned  twenty  years  at  Shiraz.  Aga  Jloh.ammcd 
Khan,  the  founder  of  the  Khajar  dynasty,  suc- 
ceeded in  1794  in  cnishingthelast  pretender  to  the 
throne,  after  a  terrible  enil  war,  and  once  more 
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reunited  tlie  pniviiucs  of  Per.siii  uixler  one  scep- 
tre. .  .  .  Ag!i  Miilmmnieil  Kliaii  was  succeeded, 
after  liis  assiussination,  by  his  nephew  Feth  Alee 
Slmh,  IV  nioniireli  of  good  disjKisilion  and  some 
ability.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  drawn  into 
two  wars  with  Russia,  who  stripped  Persia  of 
her  Circassian  provinces,  notwithstanding  the 
stout  resistance  made  by  the  Persian  armies. 
Feth  Ah'c  Sliah  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Mohammed  Shah,  a  sovereign  of  moderate  talents. 
No  events  of  unusual  interest  mark  his  reign, 
excepting  the  siege  of  Herat  which  was  captured 
in  the  present  reign  from  the  Afghans.  He  died 
in  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nasr-ed- 
Deen  Shah,  the  present  [1887]  sovereign  of  Per- 
sia."—S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  T/ie  Stoi\i/  of  Persia, 
ch.  20. 

Also  IX:  C.  R.  Markham.  General  Sketch,  of  the 
Ilixt.  ofPenia,  eh.  10-20.— Sir  J.  JIalcolm,  in«l. 
of  Peivi,,.  eh.  12-20  (r.  1-2).— R.  G.  Watson, 
)li.-<t.  of  Persia.  1800-1S.-.S. 

A.  D.  1894.— The  reigning  Shah.— Nasr-cd- 
Dcen  is  still,  in  1894.  the  reigning  sovereign. 
He  is  blessed  with  a  family  of  four  sons  and  fif- 
teen daughters. 

PERSIAN  SIBYL.     See  Sibyls. 

PERSIANS,  Education  of  the  ancient.  See 
Euic.\rioN,  .\n([knt. 

PERSONAL  LIBERTY  LAWS.  See 
Unitko  St.vtks  of  .\m.  :  A.  I),  l.siio  (Dkcembeh) 
Pkksidknt  Buchan.\n's  suruender. 


PERTH:  A.  D.  1359.— The  Reformation 
Riot.     Sec  Scotland:   .V.  D.  I.").j8-l."i00. 

A.  D.  1715. —  Headquarters  of  the  Jacobite 
Rebellion.     See  Scotl.vnd;  A.  D.  171.5. 

PERTH,  The  Five  Articles  of.     See  Scot- 
L.\Ni):   A.  1).   l(;i«. 
PERTINAX,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.   193. 

PERU  :  Origin  of  the  name.—  "There  was 
a  chief  in  the  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  San  Miguel,  on  the  Pacitic  coast,  named 
Hiru.  and  this  country  was  visited  by  Gasjiar  de 
-Morales  and  Francisco  Pizarro  in  151.").  For  the 
ne.xl  ten  years  Biru  was  the  most  southern  land 
known  to  the  Spaniards;  and  the  conseciuence 
was  that  the  unknown  regions  farther  .south,  in- 
cluding the  rumored  empire  abounding  in  gold, 
came  to  be  designated  as  Biru,  or  Peru.  It  was 
thus  that  the  laud  of  the  Yncas  got  the  name  of 
Peru  from  the  Spaniards,  some  years  before  it 
was  actually  discovered."- C.  R.  Markham, 
Sarratice  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  3,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  A.  Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in 
America,  bk.  6,  ch.  2. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  their  civil- 
ization.— The  extraordinary  paternal  despot- 
ism of  the  Incas.— "The  bulk  of  tiie  pojiiilation 
[of  Peru]  is  composed  of  the  aboriginal  Indians, 
the  natives  who  had  been  there  from  time  imme- 
morial when  America  was  discovered.  The  cen- 
tral tribe  of  these  Indians  was  that  of  the  Yncas. 
inhabiting  the  region  in  the  Sierra  which  has 
already  been  described  as  the  Cuzco  section. 
Such  a  country  was  well  adapted  for  the  cradle 
of  an  imperial  tribe.  .  .  .  The  Yuca  race  was 
originally  divided  into  .si.\  tribes,  whose  lands 
are_ indicated  by  the  rivers  which  formed  their 
limits.  Of  these  tribes  the  Yncas  themselves 
had  their  original  seat  between  the  rivers  Apuri- 


mac  and  Paucartampii,  with  the  hn-«ly  valley  of 
the  Vilcamayu  bisecting  it.  The  (^anas  dwelt  in 
the  ui)per  ])art  of  that  valley  up  to  the  Vilcaiiota 
Pass,  and  on  the  mountains  on  either  side.  The 
Quichuas  were  in  the  valleys  rouud  the  he:ul 
waters  of  the  Apurimac  and  .\liancay.  The 
Chancas  extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ayacucho  ((tuamau.ga)  to  the  Apurimac.  TIk^ 
lluancas  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Xauxa  up  to 
the  saddle  of  the  Ccrro  Pasco,  and  the  Rucanas 
were  in  the  mountainous  region  between  the 
central  and  western  Cordilleras.  These  six  tribes 
eventually  formed  the  conquering  Ynca  race. 
Their  language  was  introduced  into  every  con- 
quered province,  and  was  carefully  taught  to  tlie 
people,  so  that  the  Sijaniards  correctly  called  it 
the  '  Len.gua  General '  of  Peru.  This  language 
was  called  (Juichua,  after  the  tribe  inhabiting 
the  u]iper  part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Pachachaca 
and  Aiiurimac.  Their  territory  consisted  chiefly 
of  uplands  covered  with  long  grass,  and  the 
name  has  been  derived  from  the  abundance  of 
straw  iu  this  region.  'Quehuani'  is  to  twist; 
'  quehuasca  '  is  the  participle;  and  'jchu'  is 
straw.  Together,  '  Quehuasca-Ychu,'  (U-  twisted 
straw,  abbreviated  into  t^uichua.  The  name 
was  given  to  the  lan.guage  by  Friar  San  Tomas 
in  his  grammar  published  in  l.'JOl),  who  ])erhaps 
first  collected  words  among  the  Quichuas  and  so 
gave  it  their  name,  which  was  adopted  by  all 
subsequent  grammarians.  But  the  proper  name 
would  have  been  the  Yuca  language.  The  abo- 
riginal people  in  the  Ijasin  of  Lake  Titicaca  were 
called  C'ollas,  and  they  spoke  a  language  which 
is  closely  allied  to  the  tjuichua.  .  .  .  The  CoUas 
were  conquered  by  the  Yncas  iu  very  remote 
times,  and  their  language,  now  incorrectly  called 
Aymara,  received  many  Quichua  additions;  for 
it  originall.y  contained  few  words  to  express  ab- 
stract ideas,  and  none  for  many  things  which  are 
indispensable  in  the  first  beginnings  of  civilized 
life.  One  branch  of  the  Collas  (now  called 
Aynuiras)  w-as  a  savage  tribe  iuhabiting  the 
shores  and  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca,  called 
Urus.  .  .  .  The  Ynca  and  C'olla  (Aymara)  tribes 
eventiuilly  combined  to  form  the  great  arnucs 
which  spread  the  rule  of  Ynca  sovereigns  over  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country,  ...  In  the 
happy  days  of  the  Yncas  they  cultivated  many 
of  the  arts,  and  had  some  practical  knowledge  of 
astrononi}-.  They  had  domesticated  all  the 
animals  iu  their  country  capable  of  domestica- 
tion, understood  miiung  and  the  working  of 
metals,  excelled  as  masons,  weavers,  dyers,  and 
potters,  and  were  good  farmers.  They  brought 
the  science  of  adndnist  ration  to  a  higli  pitch  of 
jH-rfection.  aud  comjiosed  imaginative  songs  and 
dramas  of  considerable  merit.  .  .  .  The  coast  of 
Peru  was  inhabited  by  a  people  entirely  dift'erent 
from  the  Indians  of  the  Sierra.  There  are  some 
slight  indications  of  the  alwjrigines  having  been 
a  diminutive  race  of  lishermen  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  more  civilized  people,  called 
Yuncas.  .  .  .  The  Yncas  conquered  the  coast 
valleys  about  a  century  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  Spaniards  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  Yunca  people." — C.  li.  Mark- 
ham, Peru,  ch.  3, —  "In  tlie  minuter  mechanical 
arts,  both  [the  Aztecs  of  Jlexico  and  the  Incas 
of  Peru]  showed  considerable  skill;  but  in  the 
construction  of  important  public  works,  of 
roads,  aqueducts,  canals,  and  in  agriculture  in 
all  its  details,  the  Peruvians  were  much  superior. 
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Slninge  that  they  shnulil  have  fallen  so  far  below 
their  rivals  I'u  tlieir  ell'orts  after  a  higher  intellec- 
tual culture,  in  astronomical  science,  more  es- 
pecially, and  in  the  art  of  communicating 
tliougllt  hy  visible  symbols.  .  .  .  We  shall  lool^ 
in  vain  in  "the  history  of  the  East  for  a  parallel 
to  the  abs(3lute  control  exercised  by  the  Incas 
over  their  subjects.  ...  It  was  a  theocracy 
more  potent  in  its  operation  than  that  of  the 
Jews;  for.  though  the  sanction  of  the  law  might 
be  as  great  among  the  latter,  the  law  was  e.x- 
pnmided  by  a  human  lawgiver,  the  servant  ami 
representative  of  Divinity.  But  the  Inca  was 
both  the  lawgiver  and  the  law.  He  was  not 
merely  the  representative  of  Divinity,  or,  like 
the  Pope,  its  vicegerent,  but  he  was  Divinity 
itself.  Tlie  violation  of  his  onlinance  was  sacri- 
lege. Never  was  there  a  scheme  of  government 
enforced  bj'  such  teri-ible  sanctions,  or  which 
bore  so  ojipressively  on  the  subjects  of  it.  For 
it  reached  not  only  to  the  visiljle  acts,  but  to  the 
private  conduct,  the  words,  the  very  thoughts  of 
its  vassals.  .  .  .  Under  this  extraordinary  ixility, 
a  people  advanced  in  many  of  the  social  retine- 
meuts,  well  skilled  in  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture, were  unacquainted  .  .  ,  with  money. 
They  had  nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called 
])roperty.  They  could  follow  no  craft,  could 
engage  in  no  labor,  no  amusement,  but  such  as 
was  specially  provided  by  law.  They  could  not 
change  their  residence  or  their  dress  without  a 
license  from  the  government.  They  could  not 
even  e.xercise  the  freedom  which  is  conceded  to 
the  most  abject  in  other  countries,  that  of  select- 
ing tlieir  own  wives.  The  imperative  spirit  of 
despotism  would  not  allow  them  to  be  happy  or 
miserable  in  any  way  but  that  estalilislicd  by  law. 
The  power  of  free  agency  —  the  inestimable  and 
inborn  right  of  every  liuman  being  —  was  annihi- 
lated in  Peru."— W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the 
Coiigtiest  af  Peru,  hk.  1,  (■/(.  5  (i\  1). 

Also  in:  The  Stitndard  yntiii-nl  Hist.  (J.  S. 
Kiiigsley,  ed),  v.  6,  i)p.  21.5-226.  — J.  Fiske,  The 
Discueery  uf  America,  eh.  9  (f.  2). — E.  J.  Payiiu, 
Hist,  of  the  New  World  culled  America,  bk.  2  (e.  1). 
— See.  also,  Amekk  an  Aborigines,  Andesi.\xs. 

The  empire  of  the  Incas. — "The  Inca  empire 
had  attained  its  greatest  extension  and  power 
precisely  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  by 
Columbus,  under  the  reign  of  Huayna  Capac. 
who,  rather  than  lluascar  or  Atahualpa,  should 
be  called  the  last  of  the  Incas.  His  father,  the 
Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui,  had  pushed  his  con([uests 
on  the  south,  beyond  tiie  great  desert  of  Ata- 
cania,  to  the  river  Maule  in  Chili;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  Huayna  Capac  himself  had  reduced 
the  powerful  and  refined  kingdom  of  the  Sciris 
of  Quito  [see  Ecr.\Doii],  on  the  north.  From 
their  great  dominating  central  iilatcau,  the  Incas 
had  pressed  down  to  the  Pacific,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  dense  forests  of  the  Amazonian  valleys 
on  the  other.  Throughout  this  wide  region  and 
over  all  its  nations,  principalities,  and  tribes, 
Huayna  Capac  at  the  beginning  of  the  IGth  cen- 
tury ruled  supreme.  His  empire  extended  from 
four  degrees  above  the  equator  to  the  34th  south- 
ern parallel  of  latitude,  a  distance  of  not  far  from 
3,00U  miles;  while  from  east  to  west  it  spread, 
with  varying  width,  from  tlie  Pacitic  to  tlie  val- 
leys of  Paucartambo  and  Chuquisaca,  an  average 
distance  of  not  far  from  400  miles,  covering  an 
area,  therefore,  of  more  than  one  million  squaie 
miles,  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  area 


of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  ...  In  the  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca,  if 
tradition  be  our  guide,  were  developed  the  germs 
of  Inca  civilization.  Thence,  it  is  said,  went  the 
foundeis  of  the  Inca  dynasty,  past  the  high 
divide  between  the  waters  flowing  into  the  lake 
and  those  falling  into  the  Amazon,  and  skirting 
tlie  valley  of  the  river  Vilcanota  for  more  than 
200  miles,  they  established  their  seat  in  the  bol- 
son  [valley]  of  C'uzco.  .' .  .  It  is  not  only  central 
in  iiosition,  salubrious  and  productive,  but  the 
liarriers  which  separate  it  from  the  neighlxjr- 
ing  valleys  are  relatively  low,  with  passes  which 
may  be  traversed  with  comparative  ease;  while 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  readily  defensible. 
The  rule  of  the  first  Inca  seems  not  to  have  ex- 
tended beyond  this  valley,  and  the  passes  lead- 
ing into  it  are  strongly  fortified,  sliowing  the 
direction  whence  hostilities  were  anticipated  in 
the  early  days  of  the  empire,  before  the  chiefs  of 
Cuzco  began  their  career  of  conquest  and  aggre- 
gation, reducing  the  people  of  the  bolson  of  Anta 
in  the  north,  and  that  of  Urcos  in  the  south. 
.  .  .  The  survey  of  the  monuments  of  Peru 
Ijrings  the  conviction  that  the  ancient  population 
was  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  accounts  of 
the  chroniclers  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  From 
what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  clear  that  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  country  is  inhabitable,  or  capable 
I  if  supporting  a  considerable  number  of  people. 
The  rich  and  productive  valleys  and  bolsones  are 
hardly  more  than  specks  on  the  map;  and  al- 
though there  is  every  evidence  that  their  capaci- 
ties of  production  were  taxed  to  the  very  utmost, 
still  their  capacities  were  limited.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  built  their  dwellings  among  rough 
rocks,  on  arid  slopes  of  hills,  and  walled  up  their 
dead  in  caves  and  clefts,  or  buried  them  among 
irreclaimable  sands,  in  order  to  utilize  the  scanty 
cultivable  soil  for  agriculture.  They  excavated 
great  areas  in  the  deserts  until  they  reached 
moisture  enough  to  support  vegetation,  and  then 
brought  guano  from  the  islands  to  fertilize  these 
sunken  gardens.  They  terraced  up  every  hill 
and  mountain-side,  and  gathered  the  soil  from 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  to  fill  the  narrow  plat- 
forms, until  not  a  foot  of  surface,  on  which  could 
grow  a  single  stalk  of  maize  or  a  single  handful 
of  (piinoa,  was  left  unimproved.  China,  perhaps 
.laiian  and  some  portions  of  India,  may  afford  a 
parallel  to  the  extreme  utilization  of  the  soil 
which  was  effected  in  Peru  at  the  time  of  the 
Inca  Empire.  Xo  doubt  the  Indian  population 
lived,  as  it  still  lives,  on  the  scantiest  fare,  on 
the  very  minimum  of  food ;  but  it  had  not  then, 
as  now,  the  ox,  the  hog,  the  goat,  and  the  sheep, 
nor  yet  many  of  the  grains  and  fruits  which  con- 
tribute most  to  the  support  of  dense  populations. 
.  .  .  The  present  population  of  the  three  states 
which  were  wholly  or  in  part  included  in  the 
liica  Emi)ire  —  namely,  Equador,  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia—  does  not  exceed  five  millions.  I  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  population  under 
the  Inca  rule  at  about  double  that  number,  or 
perhaps  somewhere  between  ten  and  twelve  mil- 
lions; notwithstanding  Las  Casas,  the  good,  but 
not  very  accurate.  Bishop  of  Chiapa  tells  us  tliat, 
•in  the  Province  of  Peru  alone  the  Spaui^ards 
killed  above  forty  millions  of  people.'" — E.  G. 
S(iuier,  Peru,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.   1527-1528. — Discovery  by  the   Span- 
iards.    See  AmeiuC-\  :  A.  D.  1524-1528. 
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A.  D.  1528-1531. — The  commission  and  the 
preparations  of  Pizarro.—  ■  In  tlic  siiriiij;  of 
1."i\;n,  I'i/.arni  :iii<l  one-  of  liis  ((iinradis.  taking 
with  thcni  sonic  natives  of  Pern  and  sonic  pro- 
ducts of  that  country,  set  out  [from  Panama]  to 
tell  their  tale  at  the  court  of  t'astile.  Pizarro 
.  .  .  found  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Toledo, 
and  met  with  a  gracious  reception.  .  .  .  His 
tales  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  witnessed  were 
the  more  readily  believed  in  consequence  of  the 
experiences  of  "another  Spaniard  whom  he  now 
met  at  court,  the  famous  conqueror  of  Mexico. 
Yet  alTairs  in  Spain  progressed  with  jirovcrbial 
slowness.  an<l  it  was  not  until  tlie  e.vjiiry  of  a 
year  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  country 
that  the  capitulation  was  signed  defining  the 
powers  of  Pizarro.  By  this  agreement  he  was 
granted  the  right  of  discovery  and  conquest  in 
Peru,  or  New  Castile,  with  tlie  titles  of  Captain- 
general  of  the  province  and  Adelantado,  or  lieu- 
tenant-governor. Ile'was  likewise  to  enjoy  a 
considerable  salary,  and  to  have  the  right  to 
erect  certain  fortresses  under  his  government, 
and,  in  short,  to  e.\ercise  the  prerogatives  of  a 
viceroy.  Alraagro  was  merely  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  of  Tumbez.  with  the  rank 
of  Hidalgo;  whilst  Father  Luque  became  bishop 
of  the  same  place.  .  .  .  Pizarro,  on  his  part, 
was  bound  to  raise  within  si.x  mouths  a  force  of 
250  men ;  whilst  the  government  on  theirs  en- 
gaged to  furnish  some  as.sistance  in  the  purchase 
of  artillery  and  stores."  Thus  commissioned, 
I'izarro  left  Seville  in  January,  1.530,  hastening 
back  to  Paniuna,  accompanieil  or  followed  by 
four  half-brothers,  who  were  destined  to  stormy 
careers  in  Peru.  Naturally,  his  comrade  and 
partner  Almagro  was  ill  pleased  with  the  pro- 
vision maile  for  him,  and  the  ])artnership  came 
near  to  wreck;  but  some  sort  of  reconciliation 
was  brought  about,  and  the  two  adventurers 
joined  hands  again  in  preparations  for  a  second 
visit  to  Peru,  witli  intentions  boding  evil  to  the 
unhappy  natives  of  that  too  bountiful  land.  It 
was  early  in  January  l.")31  that  Pizarro  sailed 
southward  from  the  Isthmus  for  the  third  and 
last  time.— U.  G.  Watson,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese South  Am.,  V.  1,  ch.  6-7. 

A.  D.  1531-1533. —  Pizarro's  conquest.— 
Treacherous  murder  of  Atahualpa.—"  Pizarro 
sailed  from  Panama  on  the  2>Hh  of  December. 
1531.  with  three  small  vessels  carrying  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  men  and"  thirtv-seven 
horses.  In  thirteen  days  he  arrived  at  "the  bay 
of  San  llatco,  where  lie  landed  the  horsee  anil 
soldiers  to  march  along  the  shore,  sending  back 
the  ships  to  get  more  men  and  horses  at  Panama 
and  Nicaragua.  They  returned  with  twenty-si.x 
horses  and  thirty  more  men.  AVitU  this  force 
Pizarro  continued  his  march  along  the  sea-coast, 
which  was  well  peopled ;  and  on  arriving  at  the 
bay  of  Guayaquil,  he  crossed  over  in  the  ships 
to  the  island  of  Puna.  Here  a  devastating  war  was 
waged  with  the  unfortimate  natives,  and  from 
Puna  the  conqueror  proceeded  again  in  his  ships 
to  the  Peruvian  town  of  Tumbez.  The  country 
was  in  a  state  of  confusion,  owing  to  a  long  and 
desolating  war  of  succession  between  Huascar 
and  Atahualpa,  the  two  sons  of  the  great  Ynca 
Huayua  Capac,  and  was  thus  an  easy  prey  to 
the  inv.iders.  Huascar  had  been  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  generals  of  his  brother, 
and  Atahualpa  was  on  his  wav  from  Quito  to 
Cusco,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  enjoy  the 


fruits  of  his  victory.  He  was  reported  to  be  at 
Caxamarca.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain; 
and  Pizarro,  with  his  small  force,  set  out  from 
Tumbez  on  the  18th  of  May,  1.532.  .  .  .  The 
first  part  of  Pizarro's  march  was  southward 
from  Tumbez.  in  the  rainless  coast  region.  After 
crossing  a  vast  desert  he  came  to  Tangarara,  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Cliira,  w  here  he  founded 
the  city  of  San  Miguel,  the  site  of  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  valley  of  Piura.  The 
accountant  Antonio  Navarro  and  the  royal  treas- 
urer Riquelme  were  left  in  command  at  San 
Miguel,  and  Pizarro  resumed  his  march  in  .search 
of  the  Ynca  Atahualpa  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1.532.  He  detached  the  gallant  cavalier, 
Hernando  de  Soto,  into  the  sierra  of  Huanca- 
bamba,  to  reconnoitre,  and  pacify  the  coimtry. 
De  Soto  rejoined  the  main  body  after  an  absence 
of  about  ten  days.  The  brother  of  Atahualpa, 
named  Titu  Atauchi,  arrived  as  an  envoy,  with 
presents,  and  a  message  to  the  cfTect  tjiat  the 
Y'nca  desired  friendship  with  the  strangers. 
Crossing  the  vast  desert  of  Sechura.  Pizarro 
reached  the  fertile  valley  of  ilotupe,  and  marched 
thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jequetepeqiie.  Here  he  rested  for  a 
day  or  two,  to  arrange  the  order  for  the  ascent. 
He  took  with  him  forty  horses  and  sixty  foot, 
instructing  Hernando  de  Soto  to  follow  him  with 
file  main  body  and  the  baggage.  News  arrived 
tliat  the  Ynca  Atahualpa  had  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Caxamarca  about  three  days  before, 
and  that  he  desired  peace.  Pizarro  jiressed  for- 
ward, crossed  the  cordillera,  and  on  Friday,  the 
loth  of  November,  1532,  he  entered  Caxamarca 
with  his  whole  force.  Here  he  found  excellent 
accommodation  in  the  large  ma,sonry  buildings, 
and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  strategic  posi- 
tion. Atahualpa  was  established  in  a  large 
camp  outside,  where  Hernando  de  Soto  had  an 
interview  with  him.  Atahualpa  announced  his 
iutention  of  visiting  the  Christian  commander, 
and  Pizarro  arranged  and  perpetrated  a  black 
act  of  treachery.  He  kept  all  his  men  under 
arms.  The  Y'nca,  suspecting  nothing,  came  into 
the  great  square  of  Cusco  in  grand  regal  proces- 
sion. He  w  as  suddenly  attacked  and  made  pris- 
oner, and  his  people  w  ere  massacred.  The  Y'nca 
offered  a  ransom,  which  he  described  as  gold 
enough  to  till  a  room  twenty-two  feet  long  and 
seventeen  wide,  to  a  height  equal  to  a  man's 
stature  and  a  half.  He  undertook  to  do  this  in 
two  months,  and  sent  orders  for  the  collection  of 
golden  vases  and  ornaments  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  Soon  the  treasure  began  to  arrive, 
while  Atahualpa  was  deceived  by  false  promises, 
and  he  beguiled  his  captivity  by  acquiring  Span- 
ish and  learning  to  play  at  chess  and  cards. 
Meanwhile  Pizarro  sent  an  expedition  under  his' 
brother  Hernando,  to  visit  the  famous  temple  of 
Pachacamac  on  the  coast;  and  three  soldiers 
were  also  despatched  to  Cusco,  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  to  hurry  forward  the  treasure.  They 
set  out  in  February,  1533,  but  behaved  with  so 
much  imprudence  and  insolence  at  Cu.sco  as  to 
endanger  their  own  lives  and  the  success  of  their 
mission.  Pizarro  therefore  ordered  two  officers 
of  distinction,  Hernando  de  Soto  and  Pedro  del 
Barco,  to  follow  them  and  remedy  the  mischief 
which  the}-  were  doing.  On  Easter  eve,  being 
the  14th  of  April.  1533,  Almagro  arrived  at  Cax- 
amarca with  a  reinforcement  of  150  Spaniards 
and  84  horses.     On  the  3rd  of  May  it  was  ordered 
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that  the  gold  already  arrived  should  be  melted 
down  for  distributiou;  but  another  large  instal- 
ment came  on  the  14th  of  June.  An  immense 
quantity  consisted  of  slabs,  with  holes  at  the 
corners,  which  hu  1  been  torn  off  the  walls  of 
temples  and  palaces ;  and  there  were  vessels  and 
ornaments  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  After  the 
royal  fifth  had  been  deducted,  the  rest  was  di- 
vided among  the  conquerors.  The  total  sum  of 
4,605.670  ducats  would  be  equal  to  about 
£3.500,000  of  modern  money.  After  the  par- 
tition of  the  treasure,  the  murder  of  the  Ynca 
was  seriously  proposed  as  a  measure  of  good 
policy.  The  crime  was  committed  by  order  of 
Pizarro,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  Almagro 
and  the  friar  Valverde.  It  was  expected  that 
the  sovereign's  death  would  be  followed  by  the 
dispersion  of  his  army,  and  the  submission  of 
the  people.  This  judicial  murder  was  commit- 
ted in  the  square  of  Caxamarca  on  the  29th  of 
August.  1533.  Hernando  de  Soto  was  absent  at 
the  time,  and  on  his  return  he  expressed  the 
warmest  indignation.  Several  other  honorable 
cavaliers  protested  against  the  execution.  Their 
names  are  even  more  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered than  those  of  the  heroic  sixteen  who 
crossed  the  line  on  the  sea-shore  at  Gallo. " — 
C.  R.  Markham,  Pizarro  and  the  Conquest  and 
Settlement  of  Peru  and  C/iili  (Sarrative  and  Crit- 
ical Hist,  of  Am.,  V.  2,  c7t.  8). 

Also  ix:  W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Conquest 
of  Peru.  bk.  3,  ch.  1-8  (r.  1).— J.  Fiske,  The  Dis- 
cocery  of  America,  ch.  10  (c.  3). 

A.  D.  1533-1548. — The  fighting  of  the  Span- 
ish conquerors  over  the  spoils. — "The  feud 
between  the  Pizarros  and  the  Almagros.  which 
forms  the  next  great  series  of  events  in  American 
history,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  quarrels 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  This  dire  contest  in  America 
destroyed  almost  every  person  of  any  note  who 
came  within  its  influence,  desolated  the  country 
where  it  originated.  i)revented  the  growth  of 
colonization,  and  changed  for  the  worse  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  for  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. Its  effects  were  distinctly  visible  for  a  cen- 
tury afterward.  .  .  .  There  were  no  signs,  how- 
ever, of  the  depth  and  fatality  of  this  feud 
between  the  Pizarros  and  Almagros  at  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  execution  of  Atahu- 
allpa.  That  act  of  injustice  having  been  perpe- 
trated, Pizarro  gave  the  royal  borla  [a  peculiar 
liead-dress  worn  by  the  reigning  Incas,  described 
as  a  tassel  of  fine  crimson  wool]  to  a  brother  of 
the  late  Inca  [who  died  two  months  later,  of 
shame  and  rage  at  his  helpless  position],  and  set 
out  from  Cassamarca  on  his  way  to  Cusco.  It 
was  now  time  to  extend  his  conquests  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  chief  city  in  Peru.  " 
After  a  slight  resistance,  the  Spaniards  entered 
"  the  great  and  holy  city  of  Cusco,"  the  capital 
of  the  Incas,  on  the  loth  of  November,  1533. 
According  to  the  Spanish  descriptions  it  was  a 
remarkable  city,  constructed  with  great  regular-, 
ity,  having  paved  streets,  with  a  stone  conduit 
of  water  running  through  the  middle  of  each, 
with  grand  squares  and  many  splendid  palaces 
and  temples.  "In  Cusco  and  its  environs,  in- 
cluding the  whole  valley  which  could  be  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  tower,  it  is  said  that  there 
were  '  a  hundred  thousand'  houses.  Among  these 
were  shops,  and  store-houses,  and  places  for  the 
reception  of  tribute.  .  .  .  The  great  Temple  of 
the  Sun  had,  before  the  Spaniards  rifled  Cusco, 


been  a  building  of  singular  gorgeousness.  The 
I  interior  was  plated  with  gold ;  and  on  each  side 
of  the  central  image  of  th\-  Sun  were  rangeil  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  the  Incas,  sitting  upon  their 
golden  thrones  raised  upon  pedestals  of  gold. 
All  round  the  outside  of  the  building,  at  the  top 
of  the  walls,  ran  a  coronal  of  gold  about  three 
feet  in  depth.  "  For  three  years  the  Spaniards 
held  undisturbed  possession  of  Cusco,  reduclngit 
to  the  forms  of  a  Spanish  municipality,  convert- 
ing the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  iiitoa  Domini- 
can monastery  and  turning  many  palaces  into 
cathedrals  and  churches.  In  the  meantime,  Fer- 
nando Pizarro,  one  of  the  four  brothers  of  the 
conqueror,  returned  from  his  mission  to  Spain, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  with  full  accounts  of 
the  conquest  and  witii  the  king's  fifth  of  its 
spoils.  He  brought  back  the  title  of  Marquis 
for  Francisco,  and  a  governor's  commission,  the 
province  placed  under  him  to  be  called  Xew  Cas- 
tile. For  Pizarro 's  associate  and  partner,  Alma- 
gro, there  was  also  a  governorship,  but  it  was  one 
which  remained  to  he  conquered.  He  was  au- 
thorized to  take  possession  and  govern  a  prov- 
ince, which  should  be  called  Xew  Toledo,  begin- 
ning at  the  southern  boundary  of  Pizarro's 
government  and  extending  southward  200 
leagues.  This  was  the  beginning  of  quarrels, 
which  Pizarros  brothers  were  accused  of  embit- 
tering by  their  insolence.  Almagro  claimed 
Cusco,  as  h'ing  within  the  limits  of  his  province. 
Pizarro  was  engaged  in  founding  a  new  capital 
city  near  the  coast,  which  he  began  to  build  in 
1535,  calling  it  Los  Reyes,  but  which  afterwards 
received  the  name  of  Lima;  he  would  not,  how- 
ever, give  up  Cusco.  The  dispute  was  adjusted 
in  the  end,  and  Almagro  set  out  for  the  conquest 
of  his  province  (Chile),  much  of  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Inca,  and 
for  the  subduing  of  which  he  commanded  the 
aid  of  a  large  army  of  Peruvians,  under  two 
chiefs  of  the  royal  family.  A  few  months  after 
this,  in  the  spring  of  1536.  the  nominally  reign- 
ing Inca.  Manco,  escaped  from  his  Spanish  mas- 
ters at  Cusco,  into  the  mountains,  an<l  organized 
a  furious  and  formidable  rising,  wliieh  brought 
the  Spaniards,  both  at  Cusco  and  Los  Reyes,  into 
great  peril,  for  many  months.  Before  the  revolt 
had  been  overcome,  Almagro  returned,  unsuc- 
cessful and  disappointed,  from  his  expedition 
into  Chile,  and  freshly  determined  to  assert  and 
enforce  his  claim  to  Cusco.  It  is  said  that  he 
endeavored,  at  first,  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Inca  Manco;  but  his  overtures  were  rejected. 
He  then  attacked  the  Inca  and  defeated  him; 
marched  rapidly  on  Cusco,  arriving  before  the 
city  April  18,  1.337;  surprised  the  garrison  while 
negotiations  were  going  on  and  gained  full  pos- 
session of  the  town.  Fernando  and  uonzalo,  two 
brothers  of  the  ilarquis  Pizarro,  were  placed  in 
prison.  The  latter  sent  a  force  of  500  men, 
under  his  lieutenant,  Alvarado,  against  the  in- 
truder; but  Alvarado  was  encountered  on  the 
way  and  badly  beaten.  In  Xovember  there  was 
a  meeting  brought  about,  between  Pizarro  and 
Almagro.  in  the  hope  of  some  compromise,  but 
they  jjarted  from  it  in  sharper  enmity  than  be- 
fore. Meantime,  the  younger  Pizarro  had  escaped 
from  his  captivity  at  Cusco.  and  Fernando  had 
been  released.  In  the  spring  of  1538  Fernando 
led  an  army  against  the  Almagristas,  defeated 
them  (April  6,  1538)  in  a  desperate  battle  near 
Cusco  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph.    Almagro 
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was  taken  prisoner,  siilijcctcil  to  a  formul  trial, 
coiulemncd  and  cxfciilcil.  The  Pi/.iirros  were 
now  coinplctcly  masters  of  tlic  country  and 
maintained  their  domination  for  a  few  years,  e.\ 
tendinis  the  Spanish  eoncniests  into  Chile  under 
I'edro  de  Vahlivia,  and  e.xploring  and  occupyin.^- 
other  regions.  Hut  in  1541,  old  hatreds  and 
fresh  discontents  came  to  a  head  in  a  plot  whi(di 
bore  fruit  in  the  as.sassination  of  the  governor, 
the  Martpiis  Pizarro,  now  past  70  years  of  age. 
A  voung  half-casto  son  of  old  Almagro  was  in- 
sla'lled  in  the  governorship  liy  the  conspirators, 
and  wh<n,  the'ne.xt  year,  a  new  royally  eoinmis- 
sioniMl  governor.  Vaca  de  Castro,  arrived  from 
Spain,  yovmg  Almagro  was  mad  enough  to  resist 
him.  ills  rebellion  was  overcome  speedily  and 
he  suHered  death.  Vaca  de  Castro  was  sujier- 
sedeil  in  1514  by  a  viceroy,  Rlasco  Nuiiez  Vela, 
sent  out  by  the  emperor,  Charles  V,,  to  enforce 
the  '■  NewLaws,"  lately  frameil  in  Spain,  under 
the  influence  of  J>as  Casas,  to  protect  the  natives, 
by  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  "  repartinnentos  " 
aiid  "  encondendas."  A  rebellion  occurred,  in 
which  Gonzalo  I'izarro  took  the  lead,  and  the 
Spanish  government  was  forced  to  annid  the 
"New  Laws."  Pizarro,  however,  still  refuseil 
to  submit,  and  w-as  only  overcome  after  a  ci\il 
war  of  two  years,  which  ended  in  his  defeat  and 
death.  This  closed  the  turbulent  career  of  the 
Pizarro  brothers  in  Peru ;  but  the  country  did 
not  settle  into  peace  until  after  some  years. — 
Sir  A.  Helps,  The  Sjutniuli  ('tiiujiHut  in  Am.,  hk. 
17-18  (c.  4). 

Also  ix:  \V.  II.  Pre.scotl,  IliM.  i  if  the  Conquest 
of  Peril. 

A.  D.  1539-1541. — Gonzalo  Pizarro's  expe- 
dition to  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  and 
Orellana's  voyage  down  the  great  river.  See 
A.M.vzo.Ns  Kivi.i:. 

A.  D.  1550-1816.— Under  the  Spanish  Vice- 
roys.—  "When  the  President  la  Gasea  had  con 
<piered  Gonsalo  Pizarro  and  returned  to  Spain, 
a  peaceful  viceroy  arrived  in  Pern,  sprung  from 
one  of  the  noblest  families  of  the  peninsula. 
This  was  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza.  .  .  .  Don 
Antonio  died  in  1551,  altera  very  brief  enjoyment 
of  liis  power;  but  from  this  date,  during  tlie 
whole  period  of  the  rule  of  kings  of  the  Aus- 
trian House,  the  Peruvian  Viccroyalty  was  al- 
ways tilled  by  members  of  the  greatest  families 
of  Spain.  .  .  .  At  an  inunense  distance  from  the 
mother  country,  and  ruling  at  one  time  nearly 
the  whole  of  South  America,  including  the  pres- 
ent republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  La  Plata,  the  court 
of  the  Viceroys  was  snrroimded  by  regal  pomp 
and  niagnilicence.  .  .  .  The  archbi'sbop  of  Lima 
ranked  next  to  the  viceroy,  and  tilled  his  post 
during  bis  absence  from  the  capital.  .  .  .  It  was 
not  longafterthe  conquest  before  the  inquisition, 
that  fearful  engine  of  tlie  despotic  power  of 
Spain,  was  established  in  Pern.  .  .  .  The  In- 
dians were  exempted  from  its  jurisdiction  in. 
theory,  but  whether,  in  practice,  this  unfortu- 
nate and  persecuted  people  always  escaped  may 
be  considered  as  doubtful.  It  was  only  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, that  this  fearful  tribunal  was  abol- 
ished." Under  the  senseless  government  of 
Philip  II.  the  seeds  of  decay  anil  ruin  were 
jdanted  in  every  part  of  the  Spanish  empire. 
■■Though   receiving   from   the   silver   mines   of 


Peru  and  Mexico  the  largest  revenue  of  any 
sovereign  in  Europe,  his  colTers  were  always 
emi)ly,"and  of  !j;:i5,(;Mll),()d()  received  from  Ani- 
cilca  in  1595,  not  one  rial  remained  in  S|iain  in 
l.5'.t().  .  .  .  Then  followed  the reignsof  his  winlh- 
less  descendants  and  their  proHigate  ministers; 
and  fa.st  and  heedlessly  did  they  drive  this  \\n- 
fortuiuite  country  on  the  high  road  to  ruin  and 
poverty.  <Jn  the  establishment  of  the  Bouillon 
kings  of  Siiain  in  1714,  a  moreenliglitened  policy 
began  to  sliow  itsidf  in  the  various  measures  of 
governnient ;  and  the  trade  to  the  colonies,  which 
had  hitherto  been  conlined  by  the  strictest  nio- 
iio]ioly,  was  slightly  opened.  At  this  time,  the 
commerce  of  Peru  and  Mexico  was  carried  on  by 
what  was  called  the  '  tlota,' consisting  of  three 
men-of-war  and  about  fifteen  merchant-vessels, 
of  from  400  to  1,000  tons.  Every  kind  of  manu- 
factured article  of  merchandise  was  embarked 
on  lioard  this  fleet,  so  that  all  the  trading  jiorls 
of  Europe  were  interested  in  its  cargo,  and  Spain 
itself  sent  out  little  more  tlian  wines  and  br.nidy. 
The  tlota  sailed  from  Cadiz,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  break  bulk  on  any  account  during  the  voyage. 
Arriving  at  Vera  Cruz,  it  took  in,  for  the  return 
voyage,  cargoes  of  silver,  cocoa,  indigo,  cochi- 
neal, tobacco,  and  sugar;  and  sailed  to  the  ren- 
dezvous at  Ilavannah,  where  it  awaited  the 
galleons  from  Porto  Bello,  with  all  the  riches  of 
Peru.  The  galleons  were  vessels  of  about  500 
tons;  and  an  immense  fair,  which  collected  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  South  America,  was 
commenced  at  Porto  Bello  on  their  arrival." 
About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  "a 
marked  change  appears  to  have  come  over  the 
colonial  policy  of  Spain ;  and  the  enlightened 
government  of  the  good  Covuit  Florida  Blanca, 
who  was  prime  minister  for  30  years,  introduced 
a  few  attempts  at  administrative  reform,  not  be- 
fore they  were  needed,  into  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. The  enormous  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  long 
fovind  to  be  too  large  for  a  .single  command, 
was  divided ;  and  viceroys  were  appointed  in  La 
Plata  and  New  Granada,  while  anotlier  royal 
audience  was  established  at  Quito.  The  haughty 
grandees  of  Spain  also  ceased  to  come  out  to 
Peru;  and  in  their  places  practical  men,  who 
had  done  good  service  as  captains-general  of 
Chile,  were  appointed  viceroys,  such  as  Don 
.Manuel  Amat,  in  1761,  and  Don  Agustin  Jaure- 
qui,  in  1780.  At  last,  Don  Amlirosio  O'lliggins, 
whose  father  was  a  jioor  Irish  adventurer,  who 
kept  a  little  retail  shop  in  the  sqiutre  at  Lima, 
became  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  was  created  Mar- 
quis of  Osorno.  .  .  .  Ilis  son,  the  famous  Gen- 
eral OTIiggins,  was  one  of  the  liberators  of 
Chile.  O'Higgins  was  followed  in  the  vice- 
royalty  by  the  JIarquis  of  Aviles,  and  in  1806, 
Don  Jose  Abascal,  an  excellent  ruler,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  .  .  .  But  the  rule  of 
Spain  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  successor  of 
Abascal,  General  Peziiela,  was  the  last  viceroy 
who  peacefully  succeeded.  .  .  .  JIany  things 
had  tended  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Creole 
l>opulatiou  for  revolt.  The  partial  opening  of 
foreign  trade  by  Florida  Blancu;  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  enslaved  condition,  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  their  increasing  intercourse  with 
indeiiendeut  states;  and,  tinally,  the  invasion  of 
the  mother  country  by  Napoleon's  armies, 
brought  popular  excitement  in  South  America 
to  such  a  height  that  it  required  but  a  spark  to 
ignite  the  inflammable  materials." — C.  K.  Mark- 
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ham.  Cnzcn,  and  Limn,  cli.  9. — The  natives  of 
Spanish  descent  had  received  heroic  examples  of 
revolt  from  the  luca  Peruvians.  "In  Xovem- 
ber,  1780,  a  chief  Uiimed  Tupac  Amaru  rose  in 
rebellion.  His  original  object  was  to  obtain 
guarantees  for  the  due  observance  of  the  laws 
and  their  just  administration.  But  when  his 
moderate  ilemands  were  oidy  answered  by  cruel 
taunts  and  brutal  menaces,  he  saw  that  indepen- 
dence or  death  were  the  only  alternatives.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  sovereigns,  and 
he  was  proclaimed  Ynca  of  Peru.  A  vast  army 
joined  him,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  Spanish  do- 
minion was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  in- 
surrection all  but  succeeded,  and  a  doubtful  war 
was  maintained  fos  two  years  and  a  half.  It 
lasted  until  July,  1T83,  and  the  cruelties  which 
followed  its  suppression  were  due  to  the  cowardly 
terror  of  panic-stricken  tyrants.  Tupac  Amaru 
did  not  suffer  in  vain."  .  .  .  From  the  cruel 
death  of  the  Ynca  date  the  feelings  whicli  re- 
sulted in  the  independence  of  Peru.  In  1814, 
another  native  chief,  named  Pumacagua,  raised 
the  crv  of  independence  at  Cuzco,  and  the  sons 
of  those  who  fell  with  Tupac  Amaru  flocked  in 
thousands  to  his  standard.  The  patriot  army 
entered  Arequipa  in  triumph,  and  was  joined  by- 
many  Spanish  Americans,  including  the  enthusi- 
astic young  poet.  Melgar.  Untrained  valor  suc- 
cumbed to  discipline,  and  in  March,  1815,  the 
insurrection  was  stamped  out,  but  with  less 
cruelly  than  disgraced  the  Spanish  name  in 
1783.  "—The  same.  Peni.  p.  150. 

A.  D.  1579. — The  piracies  of  Drake.  See 
A.MEUHA:  A.  I).  1572-1580. 

A.  D.  1776.— Separation  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  See  Argentine  Republic: 
A.  1).  1580-1777. 

A.  D.  1820-1826.— The  Struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence.— Help  from  Chile  and  Colombia. — 
San  Martin  and  Bolivar,  the  Liberators. — The 
decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho. — "The  great 
struggle  for  independence  in  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces of  South  America  had  been  elsewhere,  for 
the  most  part,  crowned  with  success  before  Peru 
became  tlie  theatre  for  important  action.  Here 
the  Spaniards  maintained  possession  of  their  last 
stronghold  upon  the  continent,  and,  but  for 
assistance  from  the  neiglibouring  independent 
provinces,  there  would  hardly  have  appeared  a 
prospect  of  overthrowing  the  vicero3'al  govern- 
ment. ...  In  the  month  of  August,  1820,  inde- 
pendence having  been  cstalilished  in  Chili  [see 
Chile:  A.  I).  1810-1818].  an  army  of  between 
4,000  and  5,000  men  was  assembled  at  Valparaiso 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  roj'alist 
strongholds  of  Peru,  and  of  freeing  that  province 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  command  was 
held  by  General  .lose  de  San  Martin,  the  emanci- 
pator of  Chili,  to  who.se  exertions  the  expedition 
was  mainly  attributable.  Such  vessels  of  war  as 
could  be  i)rocured  were  litted  out  and  placed 
under  command  of  Lord  Cochrane.  In  the 
month  following,  the  whole  force  was  landed 
and  quartered  at  Pisco,  on  the  Peruvian  coast, 
without  opposition  from  the  royalist  forces, 
which  retreated  to  Lima,  about  10()  miles  north- 
ward. An  attempt  at  negotiation  having  failed, 
the  army  of  invasion  was  again  in  motinu  in  the 
miinth  of  October.  The  naval  force  anchored  off 
Callao,  where,  on  tlie  night  of  Xovember  5th, 
Lord  Cochrane  [afterwards  Lord  Dundonald], 
commanding  in  person,  succeeded  in  cutting  out 


and  capturing  the  Spanish  frigate  Esmerelda, 
which  lay  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  and  in  companj'  with  a  number  of  smaller 
armed  vessels.  This  exploit  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  kind  on 
record.  The  main  body  of  the  Chilian  troops 
was  transported  to  Huara.  about  75  miles  north 
of  the  capital.  ...  As  San  Martin,  after  some 
months'  delay  at  Huara.  advanced  upon  Lima, 
the  city  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion. 
Tlie  Spanish  authorities  found  it  necessary  to 
evacuate  the  place.  .  .  .  The  general  [San  >Iar- 
tin]  entered  the  city  on  the  12th  of  .luly,  1821, 
unaccompanied  by  his  army,  and  experienced 
little  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  terrified  inhabi- 
tants as  to  his  good  faith  and  the  honesty  of  his 
intentions.  All  went  on  prosperously  for  the 
cause,  and  on  the  28th  the  independence  of  Peru 
was  formally  proclaimed,  amid  the  greatest  ex- 
hibition of  entliusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  popu- 
lace. On  the  3d  of  the  ensuing  month  San  Mar- 
tin assumed  the  title  of  Protector  of  Peru.  No 
important  military  movements  took  place  during 
a  considerable  sulisequent  period.  The  fortress 
at  Calhio  remained  in  possession  of  the  royalists" 
imtil  the  21st  of  September,  when  it  capitulated. 
"The  independent  army  remained  at  Lima,  for 
the  most  part  unemployed,  during  a  number  of 
months  subsequent  to  these  events,  and  their 
presence  began  to  be  felt  as  a  burden  by  the  in- 
liabitants.  In  April,  1822,  a  severe  reverse  was 
felt  in  the  surprise  and  capture,  by  Canterac  [the 
viceroy],  of  a  very  considerable  body  of  the 
revolutionary  forces,  at  lea.  .  .  .  An  interview 
took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  of  this  year 
[1821],  between  the  Protector  "and  the  great 
cliampion  of  freedom  in  South  America,  Bolivar, 
then  in  the  full  pride  of  success  in  the  northern 
provinces.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the 
augmentation  of  the  force  at  Lima  by  2,000 
Columbian  troops.  During  San  Martin's  absence 
the  tyranny  of  his  minister,  Monteagudo,  who 
made"  the  deputy  protector,  the  Marquis  of  Trux- 
illo,  a  mere  tool"  for  tlie  execution  of  his  private 
projects,  excited  an  outbreak,  which  was  only 
quelled  liy  the  arrest  and  removal  of  the  offend- 
ing party.  In  the  succeeding  month  the  tirst 
independent  congress  was  assembled  at  the  capi- 
tal, and  San  Martin,  having  resigned  his  author- 
ity, soon  after  took  his  departure  for  Chili. 
Congress  appointed  a  junta  of  tlirec  persons  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  executive.  Under 
this  administration  the  affairs  of  the  new  repub- 
lic fell  into  great  disorder."  In  June,  1823,  the 
Spanish  viceroy  regained  possession  of  Lima,  but 
withdrew  his  troops  from  it  again  a  inontli  later. 
Nevertheless,  "  all  hopes  of  success  in  the  enter- 
prise of  the  revolution  now  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  arrival  of  foreign  assistance,  anil  this  was 
fortunately  at  hand.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  libera- 
tor of  Venezuela,  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  champions  of  freedom  in  South  Anieriea,  had 
so  far  reduced  the  affairs  of  the  recently  consti- 
tuted northern  states  [see  Colo.mbian  St.\tes: 
A.  D.  1810-1819;  and  1819-1830]  to  order  and 
security,  that  he  was  enabled  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion tothc  distressed  condition  of  the  Peruvian 
patriots.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  entered  Lima  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1823.  .  .  .  He  was  received  with  great  rejoicing, 
and  was  at  once  invested  with  supreme  power, 
both  civil  and  military.  ...  In  February,  1834. 
an  insurrection  of  the  garrison  at  Callao  resulted 
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in  the  recapture  of  this  important  stronghold  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  few  wicks  later  tlie  capital 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  revohitionary  eon- 
iiress  l)roke  u|>,  after  deehirins  its  own  dissolii- 
Hon  and  the  eontirniation  of  Bolivar's  authority 
.■IS  supreme  dictator.  Tins  j;luoniy  slate  of  affairs 
only  served  to  Ciill  forth  the  full  energies  of  tlie 
great  ireneral.  He  hail  under  his  command  about 
T(),OI>()  troops,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Co- 
lumhians,  stationeil  near  I'atavilea.  The  avail- 
alih-  foreis  of  the  royalists  were  at  this  [K-riod 
numerieally  far  superior  to  those  of  the  patriots." 
An  action"  whicli  did  not  becon.e  general  toolv 
place  on  the  plains  of  .lunin.  hut  no  decisive  en- 
gagenieni  occurred  until  the  !)lli  of  December. 
1824,  ■■wlien  tlie  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  its  details  and  im- 
portant in  its  results  ever  fought  in  South 
America,  gave  a  deathblow  to  Spanish  power  in 
Peru.  The  attack  was  conunenced  by  the  royal- 
ists, under  command  of  the  viceroy.  Their 
numbers  very  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the 
patriots,  beinir  set  down  at  over  9,(l()(t,  while 
those  of  the  latter  fell  sli.irt  of  (i.OtlO.  .  .  .  After 
a  single  hour's  hard  lighting,  the  assailants  were 
routed  and  driven  back  to  the  heights  of  Con- 
dorcan(iui,  where,  previous  to  the  battle,  they 
had  taken  a  position.  Their  loss  was  1,400  in 
killed  and  TOO  wounded.  The  i)atriots  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  a  little  less  than  1,000." 
Before  the  day  closeil,  Canterac,  the  viceroy, 
entered  the  ]iatriot  camp  and  arranged  the  terms 
of  a  capitulalion  with  (n-Mcr.d  Sucre — who  had 
conunanded  in  the  battle  and  won  its  honors, 
Bolivar  not  being  present,  "  His  whole  remain- 
ing army  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  all  the  Spanish  forces 
in  Peru  were  also  bound  lo  surrender."  A  strong 
body  of  Spanish  troops  held  out,  liowever,  in 
Upper  Peru  (afterwards  Bolivia)  luitil  April, 
182."),  and  the  royalists  wlio  had  taken  refuge  at 
Callao  endured  willi  desp<'rate  olisliiiacv  a  siege 
which  was  prolracled  until  January,  1820,  when 
most  of  them  had  ])erish<Ml  of  hunger  and  disease. 
"  Bolivar  was  still  clothecl  with  tiie  powers  of  a 
dictator  in  Peru.  .  .  .  He  was  an.\ious  to  bring 
.about  the  adoption  by  the  Peruvians  of  the  civil 
code  known  as  the  Bolivian  constitution,  but  it 
proved  generally  unsatisfactory.  While  he  re- 
mained in  th<'  country,  it  is  said,  'tlie  people 
overwhelmed  him  with  professions  of  gratitude, 
and  addressed  him  in  language  misuitable  to  any 
being  below  the  Deity.'  A  reaction  took  jilace 
notwithstanding,  and  numbers  were  found  ready 
to  accuse  this  truly  great  man  of  selfish  personal 
ambition."  — H.  Brownell,  North  and  South 
America:  Pern,  ch.  12-i;i 

Ai.so  IN:  Karl  of  Dundonald,  Autobiog.  of  a 
Seaman.  Sequel,  ch.  3.— J.  Miller,  Memoirs  of  Gen- 
eral Milkr,  ch.  12-27  (r  1-2).— T.  Sutcliffe,  Siv- 
leiii   Viarn  in  Chile  ami  I'cr'i,  ch.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1825-1826.— The  founding  of  the  Re- 
public of  Bolivia  in  upper  Peru.— The  Bolivian 
Constitution. —  "  Bolivar  rea.ssembled  the  depu- 
ties of  the  Congress  of  Lower  Peru,  February 
10,  WiV,,  and  in  his  message  to  that  body  re- 
signed the  dictatorship,  adding,  "I  felicitate 
Peru  on  her  being  delivered  from  whatever  is 
most  dreadful  on  earth;  from  war  by  the  victory 
of  Ayacucho,  and  from  despotism  by  my  resig- 
nation. Proscribe  for  ever,  I  entreat  you,  tliis 
tremendous  authority,  which  was  the  sepulchre 
of   Rome."     On  the  same  occasion  he  also  said; 


'My  continuance  in  this  republic  is  an  absurd 
and  monsti<ius  phcuoiueiioii ;  it  is  the  approbriiini 
of  Peru;'  with  other  exiiressioiis  equally  strong; 
while  at  the  same  time,  at  the  iiressiug  solicita- 
tion of  the  Congress,  he  consented,  notwithstand- 
ing his  many  declarations  of  reluctance,  to  remain 
at  the  liead  of  the  republic.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  blind  subniissiveness  of  this  ('ongress  to 
Bolivar.  After  investing  him  with  dictatorial 
authority  for  another  year,  they  voted  him  a 
grant  of  a  million  of  dollars,  which  he  twice  re- 
fused, with  a  disinterestedness  that  does  him  the 
greatest  honor.  .  .  .  Liberality  of  feeling,  and 
entire  freedom  from  rapacity  of  spirit,  must 
be  admitted  as  iirominent  traits  in  his  char- 
acter. After  continuing  in  session  about  a 
month,  the  Congress  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
as  they  had  granted  absolute  and  unconditional 
power  to  Bolivar,  in  regard  to  all  -subjects, 
whether  legislative  or  executive,  it  was  unneces- 
sary, and  incompatible  with  his  authorily.  that 
they  should  continue  to  exercise  their  functions; 
and  they  accordingly  separated.  Bolivar,  being 
left  without  check  or  control  in  the  government, 
after  issuing  a  decree  for  installing  a  new  Con- 
gress at  Lima  the  ensuing  year,  departed  from 
Ijima  in  April,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  in- 
terior provinces  of  LTpper  and  Lower  Peru.  ,  .  . 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  flattering  re- 
ception, with  which  he  was  greeted  on  this  tour, 
largely  contributed  to  foster  those  views  of  am- 
bition resiiecting  Peru,  which  he  betrayed  in  the 
seipiel.  C'ertaiu  it  is,  at  least,  that  the  extrava- 
gant gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  gave 
him  occasion  to  assume  the  task  of  a  legislator, 
and  thus  to  bring  his  political  principles  more 
directly  before  the  world.  When  the  victory  of 
Ayacucho  left  the  provinces  of  LTpper  Peru  free 
to  act,  the  great  question  presented  to  their  con- 
sideration was,  whether  L'pper  Peru  slnnild  be 
united  to  Lower  Peru,  or  reannexed  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  constitute  an  independent  state.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Liberator  and  of  Sucre  [Boli- 
var's chief  of  staff],  a  general  assembly  was  con- 
vened at  Chuquisaco  in  August,  1825,  which 
declared  the  will  of  the  jieople  to  be,  that  Upper 
Peru  should  become  a  separate  republic,  and  de- 
creed that  it  should  be  called  Bolivia  in  honor  of 
the  Liberator.  Here  their  functions  should  prop- 
erly have  ceased,  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  met.  Regardless,  Imwever, 
of  the  limited  extent  of  their  powers,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  general 
Congress.  They  conferred  the  supreme  executive 
powers  on  Bolivar,  so  long  as  he  should  ri'side 
within  the  territory  of  the  republic.  Sucre  was 
made  captain-general  of  the  army,  with  the  title 
of  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  and  his  name 
was  bestowed  upon  the  capital.  Medals,  statues, 
and  pictures  were  bountifully  and  profusely 
decreed,  in  honor  of  both  Sucre  and  Bolivar. 
To  tfie  latter  was  voted  a  luilliou  of  dollars,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  iireemiiieut  services  to 
the  country.  With  the  same  characteristic  mag- 
nanimity, which  lie  displayed  on  a  like  occasion 
in  Lower  Peru,  he  refused  to  accept  the  grant 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  desired  that  it  ndght  be 
approjirialed  to  purchasing  the  emancipation  of 
about  a  thousand  negroes  held  in  servitude  in 
Bolivia.  Finally,  they  soliciteil  Holivar  to  i)re- 
pan^  for  the  new  republic  a  fundamental  code, 
that  should  peijietuale  his  political  jirinciples  in 
the   very   frame  and   constitution   of   the  state. 
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Captivated  hy  the  idea  of  creating  a  nation, 
from  its  very  fmindatidn,  Bolivar  consented  to 
undertake  the  task,"'if,  indeed,  whicli  has  been 
confidently  asserted  to  be  the  case,  he  did  not 
himself  procure  the  request  to  be  made.  The 
Liberator  left  Chuquisaca  in  .January.  182(5,  and 
returned  to  Lima,  to  assist  at  the  installation  of 
the  Congress  summoned  to  meet  tliei'e  in  Feb- 
ruary. He  transmitted  the  form  of  a  constitution 
for  Bolivia  from  Lima,  accompanied  with  an  ad- 
dress, bearing  date  May  2.5,  1826,  Of  this  extraor- 
dinary instrument,  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  decide 
in  what  terms  to  speak.  Bolivar  lias  again  and 
again  declared,  that  it  contains  liis  confession  of 
political  faith.  He  gave  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  its  preparation;  he  proclaimed  it  as  the 
well-weighed  result  of  his  anxious  meditations. 
.  .  .  This  constitution  proposes  a  consolidated 
or  central,  not  a  federal,  form  of  government; 
and  thus  far  it  is  unobjectionable.  Every  ten 
citizens  are  to  name  an  elector,  whose  tenure  of 
office  is  four  years.  The  Legislative  power  is  to 
be  vested  in  three  branches,  called  tribunes,  sen- 
ators, and  censors.  Tribunes  are  to  be  elected 
for  four  3'ears,  senators  for  eight,  and  censors  for 
life.  So  complicated  is  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed for  the  enactment  of  laws  by  means  of  this 
novel  legislature,  ami  so  arbitrary  and  unnatural 
the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  several 
branches,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  any 
people,  liaving  just  notions  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, to  coniluct  public  business  in  tlie  pro- 
jected mode:  and  much  more  impracticable  for 
men,  like  the  South  Americans,  not  at  all  familiar 
with  the  business  of  orderly  legislation.  But 
the  most  odious  feature  in  the  constitution  relates 
to  the  nature  and  appointment  of  the  executive 
authority.  It  is  placed  in  the  liands  of  a  presi- 
dent, elected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  legisla- 
tive l)od}',  holding  liis  otHce  for  life,  without 
responsiliility  for  the  acts  of  his  administration, 
and  having  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 
The  wliole  patronage  of  the  state,  every  appoint- 
ment of  any  importance,  from  the  vice-[)resident 
and  secretaries  of  state  down  to  the  officers  of  the 
revenue,  belongs  to  him;  in  him  is  placed  tlie 
absolute  control  of  all  the  military  force  of  the 
nation,  it  being  at  the  same  time  specially  pro- 
vided, tliat  a  permanent  armed  force  shall  be 
constantl)'  maintained.  For  the  mighty  power, 
the  irresistible  intiuence,  which  this  plan  imparts 
to  the  executive,  the  only  corresponding  security, 
assured  to  the  people,  is  the  inviolability  of  per- 
sons and  property.  The  constituent  Congress  of 
Bolivia  assembled  at  Chuquisaca,  Ma}'  2.1.  1826, 
and  passively  adopted  the  proposed  constitution 
to  the  letter,  as  if  it  liad  Ijeen  a  charter  granted 
by  a  sovereign  prince  to  Ins  subjects,  instead  of 
a  plan  of  government  submitted  to  a  deliberative 
assembly  for  their  consideration.  It  took  effect 
accordingly,  as  the  constitution  of  Bolivia,  and 
was  sworn  to  by  the  people ;  and  General  Sucre 
was  elected  president  for  life  under  it,  although 
one  of  its  pi-ovi.sious  expressly  required,  that  tlie 
president  should  be  a  native  of  Bolivia." — C. 
Cushing.  Boliftir  mid  the  Bolivian  Constitution 
(iV.  .4.  Rfi\.  Jan.  1830). 

A.  D.  1826-1876.— Retirement  of  Bolivar.— 
Attempted  confederation  with  Bolivia  and 
war  with  Chile. — The  succession  of  military 
presidents. — Abolition  of  Slavery.— War  with 
Spain. — "As  Bolivar  .  .  .  w-as  again  prevailed 
upon    [1826]    liy   the   Peruvians   to   accept    the 


dictator.ship  of  the  northern  republic,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  President  of  the  United  States 
of  t'olombia,  he  was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
man  on  the  continent  of  America.  For  a  time  it 
was  supposed  that  tlie  balance  of  power  on  the 
southern  continent  was  falling  into  Colomljian 
hands.  .  .  .  But  the  power  of  Bolivar,  even  in 
his  own  country,  rested  on  a  tottering  basis. 
Much  more  was  this  the  case  in  the  greater  Vice- 
royalty.  The  Peruvian  generals,  who  ruled  the 
opinion  of  tlie  country,  were  incurably  jealous 
of  him  and  his  army,  and  got  rid  of  the  latter  as 
soon  as  they  could  clear  off  the  arrears  of  pay. 
They  looked  upon  tlie  Code  Bolivar  itself  as  a 
badge  of  servitude,  and  were  not  sorry  when  the 
domestic  disturbances  of  Colombia  summoned 
the  Dictator  from  among  them  [September, 
1826].  The  Peruvians,  who  owed  a  heavy  debt, 
both  in  money  and  gratitude,  to  Colombia,  now 
altogether  repudiated  Bolivar,  liis  code,  and  liis 
government;  and  the  Bolivians  followed  their 
example  by  expelling  Sucre  and  his  Colombian 
troops  (1828).  The  revolution  which  expelled 
the  Colombian  clement  was  mainly  a  national 
and  military  one:  but  it  was  no  doubt  assisted 
by  whatever  of  liberalism  existed  in  the  country. 
Bolivar  had  now  shown  liimself  in  Colombia  to 
be  the  apostle  of  military  tyrannj',  and  he  was 
not  likely  to  assume  another  character  in  Peru. 
The  ascendency  of  Colombia  in  the  Perns  was 
thus  of  short  duration;  but  the  people  of  the 
two  Perns  only  exchanged  Colombian  dictator- 
ship for  that  of  the  generals  of  their  own  nation. " 
— E.  J.  Payne.  Ili-st.  of  Eiirnjiiiiii  Colunicn.  pp. 
290-291.— "'A  Peruvian  Congress  met  in  1827, 
after  General  Bolivar  had  returned  to  Colombia, 
and  elected  Don  Jose  Lamar,  the  leader  of  the 
Peruvian  infantry  at  Ayacucho,  as  President  of 
the  Republic;  but  his  defeat  in  an  attempt  to 
wrest  Guayaquil  from  Colombia  led  to  his  fall, 
and  Agustin  Gamarra.  an  Yiica  Indian  of  Cuzco, 
succeeded  him  in  1829.  Although  successful 
soldiers  secured  the  presidential  chair,  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  early  daj'S  of  the  Republic 
contained  men  of  rank,  and  others  of  integrity 
and  talent.  .  .  .  General  Gamarra  served  his 
regular  term  of  office,  and  after  a  discreditable 
display  of  sedition  he  was  succeeded  in  183-1  by 
Don  Luis  Jose  Orbegoso.  Then  followed  an  at- 
tempt to  unite  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  a  confedera- 
tion. The  plan  was  conceived  by  Don  Andres 
Santa  Cruz,  an  Ynca  Indian  of  high  descent, 
who  had  been  President  of  Bolivia  since  1829. 
Orbegoso  concurred,  and  the  scheme,  which  had 
in  it  some  elements  of  hopefulness  and  success, 
was  carried  out,  but  not  without  deplorable 
bloodshed.  The  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation 
was  divided  into  three  States  —  North  Peru, 
South  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  During  the  ascendancy 
of  Santa  Cruz,  Peru  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  But  his  power  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Chile,  and  that  Republic  united  with 
Peruvian  malcontents,  headed  by  General  Ga- 
marra, to  destroy  it.  A  Chilian  annv  landed, 
and  Santa  Cruz  was  hopelessly  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Yungay,  which  was  fought  in  the 
Callejon  de  Huaylas.  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Santa,  on  January  20th,  1839.  A  Congress  as- 
sembled at  the  little  town  of  Huancayo.  in  the 
Sierra,  which  acknowledged  Gamarra  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  proclaimed  a  new  Con- 
stitution on  November  16th,  1839.  But  the  new 
state  of  things  was  of  short  duration.     On  the 
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|)rctext  of  (limgiT  from  the  piirty  of  Santa  Cruz, 
war  was  ileclarcil  upon  Bolivia,  which  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Peruvians  at  the  battle  of 
Yngaii,  near  the  haiiUs  of  Lake  Titieaca.  on  No- 
vember 20th,  1«41.  and  the  death  of  Gamarra. 
A  very  disereditable  period  of  anarchy  ensued, 
during  which  Gamarra's  generals  fought  with 
each  other  for  supremacy,  wliich  was  ended  by 
tlie  success  of  another  Indian,  and  on  April  19th, 
184.5,  General  Don  Ramon  Castilla  was  pro- 
claimed t'onslitulional  Presi(l<'nt  of  Peru.  .  .  . 
Uneducated  and  ignorant,  his  administrative 
merits  were  small,  "but  his  lirm  and  vigorous 
grasp  of  power  secured  for  Peru  long  periods  of 
peace.  .  .  .  At  tlie  end  of  Castilla's  term  of 
oflice  General  Echeniqne  succeeded  him;  but  in 
1854  Castilla  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
revolution,  and  again  found  himself  in  power. 
A  new  Constitution  was  iironiulgated  in  l.H.")G;  the 
tribute  of  the  huliaus  and  negro  slavery  were 
aboli.shed,  and  a  grant  of  !f;l. 710,000  was  voted 
as  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves.  The 
mass  of  the  people  ceased  to  be  ta.xed.  The 
revenue  was  entirely  deriveil  from  sales  of  guano, 
customs  duties,  licences,  and  stamps.  .  .  .  When 
Castilla  retired  from  olliee  in  18fi3,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  San  Roman,  an  old  Vnca  In- 
dian of  Puno.  whose  father  had  fought  under 
Pumacagua.  The  Reiiublie  had  then  existed  for 
40  years,  during  which  time  it  had  been  torn  by 
civil  or  external  wars  for  nine  years  and  liad  en- 
joyed 31  years  of  peace  and  order.  Very  great 
advances  had  been  made  in  prosperity  during 
the  years  of  peace.  .  .  .  General  San  Roman 
died  "in  1863,  his  Vice  President.  General  Pezet, 
was  replaced  [through  a  revolution]  by  Colonel 
Don  Mariano  Ignacio  Prado.  and  a  war  with 
Spain  jinicticallv  ended  with  the  repulse  of  the 
Spanish  lleet  fr<un  Callao  on  May  2nd,  ISCG.  The 
war  was  unjust,  the  pretext  being  the  alleged 
ill-treatment  of  some  Spanish  immigrants  at  an 
estate  called  Talambo,  in  tlic  coast  valley  of 
Jequetepeque,  which  might  easily  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  arbitration.  But  the  success  at  Callao 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  excited 
strong  patriotic  feelings.  Colonel  Don  Jose 
Balla  was  elected  Presitlent  of  Peru  on  August 
2nd.  ISti.s.  the  present  Constitution  having  been 
proclaimed  on  August  :31st,  l,Sf)7,  The  Senate 
is  comi)osed  of  Deputies  of  the  Provinces,  with 
a  property  qualilication,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  memljers  nominated  by  electoral 
colleges  of  provinces  ami  districts,  one  member 
for  every  20,000  inhabitants.  The  district  col- 
leges choose  deputies  to  the  provincial  colleges, 
who  elect  the  representatives  to  Congress.  There 
are  44  senators  and  110  representatives.  Execu- 
tive power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President,  elected  for  four  years,  with  a 
Cabinet  of  live  Ministers.  .  .  .  The  government 
of  Colonel  Balta  entered  upon  a  career  of  wild 
extravagance,  and  pushed  forward  the  execution 
of  railways  and  other  public  works  with  feverish 
haste,  bringing  ruin  upon  the  country.  ...  It 
is  sad  that  a  wretched  military  outbreak,  in 
which  the  President  was  killed  on  Jidy  2(ith. 
1>'72.  should  have  given  it  a  traffic  termination. 
.  .  .  On  August  2iid,  1872,  Don  Manuel  Pardo 
became  Constitutional  President  of  Peru.  He 
was  the  first  civilian  that  had  been  elected.  . 
He  came  to  the  helm  at  a  period  of  great  finan- 
cial dillicidty.  and  he  undertook  a  thankless  but 
patriotic  task.  .  .  .  He  was  the  best  President 


that  Peru  has  ever  known.  'When  his  term  of 
office  came  to  an  end,  he  was  pcaceftdly  suc- 
ceeded, on  August  2ud,  1876,  by  General  Don 
Mariano  Ignacio  Prado." — C.  R.  Markham,  Pent, 
eh.  8. 

A.  D.  1879-1884. — The  disastrous  war  with 
Chile.     See  Chile :  A.  I).  18:!:!-1N84. 

A.  D.  1886-1894. — Slow  recovery. —  Since  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Chile,  Peru  has  been  slowly 
recovering  from  its  destructive  effects.  General 
Caceres  became  President  in  1886.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1890  by  General  Remigio  Morales 
Bermudez,  whose  term  expires  in  1894. 


PERUGIA,  Early  history  of.     See  Perusia. 
Under  the  domination  of  the  Baglioni.     See 
Baglioni. 

PERUS,  The  Two. —  Upper  Peru  and  Lower 
Peru  of  the  older  S|)anish  viceroyalty  are  repre- 
sented, at  the  present  time,  the  former  by  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia,  the  latter  by  the  Republic 
of  Peru. 

PERUSIA,  The  war  of.— In  the  second  year 
of  the  triumvirate  of  Octavius,  xVntony  and  Lep- 
idus,  Autony  being  in  the  east,  his  wife  Fidvia 
and  his  brother  fomented  a  revolt  in  Italy  against 
Octavius.  which  forced  the  latter  for  a  time  to 
(juit  Rome,  But  his  coolness,  with  the  energy 
and  abilit}'  of  his  friend  Agrippa,  overcame  the 
conspiracy.  The  army  of  tlie  insurgents  was 
blockaded  in  Perusia  (modern  Perugia)  and  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  several  months,  so  obstinate  that 
the  whole  affair  came  to  be  called  the  war  of 
Perusia.  The  siege  was  distinguished  by  a 
pectdiar  horror;  for  the  slaves  of  the  city  were 
deliberately  starved  to  death,  being  denied  food 
and  also  denied  escape,  lest  the  besiegers  should 
learn  of  the  scarcity  within  the  walls. — C.  ^leri- 
vale.  Hist,  of  [in inc.  rh.  27. 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  Introduction  of.  See 
Medical  Stii-.NCE:  ITtii  Cextuhy, 

PERUVIAN  QUIPU.     See  QriPU. 

PES,  The.     See  Foor,  The  Roman. 

PESHWA  OF  THE  MAHRATTAS,  The. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1662-1748;  1798-180.5;  and 
1816-1819. 

PESO  DE  ORO.     Sec  Spanish  Coins. 

PESTALOZZI,  and  educational  reform. 
See  Edic.wion,  MoDEKN:  Refokms,  <.tc. :  AD. 
1798-1837.  ^ 

PESTH  :  A.  D.  1241.— Destruction  by  the 
Mongols.     See  .Md.Vgols:  A.  1).  1229-1294. 

A.  D.  1872. — Union  with  Buda.  See  Bida- 
Pesth. 


PESTILENCE.     See  Pl.*.gue. 

PETALISM.— A  vote  of  banishment  which 
the  ancient  Syracusaus  brought  into  practice  for 
a  time,  in  imitatian  of  the  Ostracism  of  the 
Athenians, —  (see  Ostkacis.m).  The  name  of  the 
citizen  to  be  banished  was  written,  at  Syracuse, 
on  olive-leaves,  instead  of  on  shells,  as  at  Athens. 
Hence  the  name,  pctalism. — Diodorus,  Ilistonad 
Lihrnri/.  hk.   11.  rh.  26. 

PETER,  Latin  Emperor  at  Constantinople 

(Romania),  A.  1)    1217-1219 Peter  I.  (called 

The  Great),    Czar   of    Russia,    1689-172,') 

Peter  I.,  King  of  Aragon  and   Navarre,  1094- 

1104 Peter  I.,  King  of  Hungary,  1038-1046. 

...Peter  II.,  Czar  of  Russia,  1727-1730 

PeterlL,  King  of  Aragon,  1196-1213 Peter 
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II.,  King  of  Sicily,  1337-1342 Peter  III, 

Czar  of  Russia,  1T62 Peter  III.,  King  of 

Aragon,  127t)-128.") ;  King  of  Sicily,  1-3S3-1285. 

. . .  .Peter  IV.,  King  of  Aragon,  1336-1387 

Peter  the  Hermit's  Crusade.     See  Crusades: 

A.  D.  1094-1095 ;  and  1096-1099 Peter.   See, 

also,  Pedko. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Earl  of,  and  the  siege 
of  Barcelona.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  170."). 

PETERLOO,  Massacre  of.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1S16-1820. 

PETER'S  PENCE.— King  Offa,  of  the  old 
English  kingdom  of  Mercia,  procured,  by  a 
liberal  tribute  to  Rome,  a  new  archbishopric  for 
Lichfield,  thus  dividing  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury. "This  payment  ...  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  Rom-feoh,  or  Peter's  pence,  a  tax 
of  a  penny  on  every  hearth,  which  was  collected 
[in  England]  and  sent  to  Rome  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  a  subject 
of  frequent  legislation.  But  the  archiepiscopate 
of  Lichfield  scarcely  survived  its  founder." — W. 
Stubbs,  C'inst.  ni.«t.  of  En;j.,  ch.  8,  sect.  86  (c.  1). 

PETERSBURG,  Siege  and  evacuation  of. 
See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (June: 
Virginia),  (.July:  Virgini.^),  (August:  Vra- 
Gusu^);  1865  (March— April:  Virgini.^). 

PETERSHAM,  Rout  of  Shays'  rebels  at. 
See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1786-1787. 

PETERVARDEIN,  Battle  of  (17161.  See 
IIun(;ahy:  A.  1).  1699-1718. 

PETILIA,  Battle  at.     See  Spart.wus,  Ris- 

PETIT  SERJEANTY.     See  Feudal  Tes- 

IHES. 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  I(i2."'.-1628;  and  1628. 

PETITS  MAITRES,  Les.  See  France: 
A.  I).  1650-1651. 

PETR  A,  Arabia.— The  rock-city  of  the  Naba- 
theans.     See  XAB-\TnE-^NS. 

PETRA,  lUyricura:  Caesar's  blockade  of 
Pompeius.     Sec  Rome  ■  B.  C.  48. 

PETRA,  Lazica.     See  Lazica. 

PETROBRUSIANS.—  HENRICIANS.— 
■■The  heretic  who,  for  above  twenty  years,  at- 
tempted a  restoration  of  a  simple  religion  in 
Southern  France,  the  well-known  Pierre  de 
Bruys,  a  native  of  Gap  or  Embrun,  .  .  .  warred 
against  images  and  all  other  visible  emblems  of 
worship ;  he  questioned  the  expediency  of  infant 
baptism,  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  opposed  praj'crs  for  the  dead  ; 
but  he  professed  poverty  for  himself,  and  would 
have  e(iually  enforced  it  upon  all  the  ministers 
of  the  altar.  He  protested  against  the  payment 
of  tithes;  and  it  was,  most  probably,  owing  to 
this  last,  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences,  that  he 
was,  towards  1130,  burnt  with  slow  fire  by  a 
populace  maddened  by  the  priests,  at  St.  Gilles, 
on  the  Rhone.  .  .  .  His  followers  rallied  .  .  . 
and  changed  their  name  of  Petrobrusians  into 
that  of  Henriciaus,  when  the  mantle  of  their  first 
master  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Henr)',  sup- 
posed by  Mosheim  [Eccles.  Hist.,  v.  2]  to  have 
been  an  Italian  Eremite  monk." — L.  Mariotti 
(A.  Gallenira),  /•'/■(/  Dolcino  and  liis  Times,  ch.  1. 

PETROCORII,  The.— A  Gallic  tribe  es- 
tablished in  the  ancient  Perigord,  the  modern 
French  department  of  the  Dordogne. — Napoleon 
in..  Ili^t.  of  Cf.siir.  bk.  3.  (•/(.  2.  foot-note. 

PETRO'NILLA,  Queen  of  Aragon,  A.  D. 
1137-1163. 


PETRONIUS  MAXIMUS,  Roman  Em- 
peror (Western),  A.  I).  4-55. 

PEUCINI,  The. —  ■■The  Peucini  derived 
their  name  from  the  little  island  Pence  (Piczino) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Phny  (iv.  14) 
speaks  of  them  as  a  German  people  bordering  on 
the  Daci.  They  would  thus  stretch  through 
Moldavia  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  the 
Black  Sea.  L'nder  the  name  Bastarnte  they  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xl.  57,  58)  as  a  powerful 
people,  who  helped  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
in  his  wars  with  the  Romans.  Plutarch  ('Life 
of  Paullus  .Emilius,'  ch.  ix.)  says  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Galatoe,  who  dwelt  round  the  Ister 
(Danube).  If  so,  they  were  Gauls,  which  Livy 
also  implies." —  Church  and  Brodribb,  Geog. 
Notea  to  The  Germany  of  Tdcitus. 

PEUKETIANS,  The.     See  CEnotsians. 

PEUTINGERIAN  TABLE,  The.— This  is 
the  name  given  to  the  only  copy  which  has  sur- 
vived of  a  Roman  official  road-chart.  "  Tables 
of  this  kind  were  not  maps  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  but  were  rather  diagrams  drawn  pur- 
posely out  of  proportion,  on  which  the  public 
roads  were  projected  in  a  panoramic  view.  The 
latitude  and  longitude  and  the  positions  of 
rivers  and  mountains  were  disregarded  so  far  as 
they  might  interfere  with  the  display  of  the 
provinces,  the  outlines  being  flattened  out  to  suit 
the  shape  of  a  roll  of  parchment ;  but  the  dis- 
tances between  the  stations  were  inserted  in  nu- 
merals, so  that  an  extract  from  the  record  might 
be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  table  of  mileage 
in  the  road-book.  The  copy  now  remaining  de- 
rives its  name  from  Conrad  Peutinger  of  Augs- 
burg, in  whose  library  it  was  found  on  his  death 
in  1-547.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  from  a  monastery  in  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  a  copy  taken  by 
some  thirteenth  century  scribe  from  an  original 
assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
or  the  end  of  the  third." — C.  Elton,  Originii  of 
Enrjlish  Hist.,  ch.  11  and plnte  7. 

Also  ln  :  Sv.  il.  Ramsay,  Hist.  Geog.  of  Ana 
Minor,  pt.  1.  c?i.  6. 

PEVENSEY.— The  landing-place  of  William 
the  Conquerer,  September  28,  A.  D.  1066,  when 
he  came  to  win  the  crown  of  England.  See,  also, 
Anderida. 

PFALZ.— PFALZGRAF.— In  German,  the 
term  signifying  P;ilatinc  and  Pal.\tine  Count, 
which  see. 

PHACUSEH.  See  .Jews:  The  route  ok 
THE  Exoors. 

PHiEACIANS,  The.— -'We  are  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  reasons  that  led  the  Greeks  in 
early  times  .  .  to  treat  the  Phseacians  [of 
Homer's  Odyssey]  as  a  historical  people,  and  to 
identify  the  Homeric  Scheria  with  the  island  of 
Corcyra  [modern  Corfu],  .  .  .  We  must  .  .  . 
be  content  to  banish  the  kindly  and  hospitable 
Phseacians,  as  well  as  the  barbarous  Cyclopes 
and  Lfestr3'gones,  to  that  outer  zone  of  the 
Homeric  world,  in  which  everything  was  still 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  marvel  and  mystery." — 
E.  H.  Bunburr,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Geog.,  ch.  3, 
sect.  3  ((•■  1). 

PHALANGITES,  The.— The  soldiers  of  the 
Maceilooian  plialanx. 

PHALANX,  The  Macedonian.  —  "The 
main  body,  the  phalanx  —  or  (juadruplc  pha- 
lanx, as  it  was  sometimes  called,  to  mark  that 
it  was   formed  of   four  divisions,  each  bearing 
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the  same  name  — presontcil  a  raiis.s  of  18.000 
men.  which  was  (lislriljutcd,  at  least  by  Alc.\- 
niiiUT.  into  six  brigades  of  3,000  each,  formid- 
able in  its  aspect!  and,  on  ffroiind  suited  to 
its  operations,  irresistible  in  its  attacks.  The 
phalangile  soldier  wore  the  usual  defensive 
armour  of  the  Greek  heavy  infantry,  helmet, 
breastplate,  and  greaves:  aiul  almost  the  whole 
front  of  his  person  was  covered  with  the  long 
shield  called  the  aspis.  His  weapons  were  a 
sword,  long  enough  to  enable  a  man  in  the  .sec- 
ond rank  to  reacli  an  enemy  who  liad  conic  to 
close  quarters  with  the  cnnirnde  who  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  the  celebrated  spear,  known  by 
the  Macedonian  name  sarissa,  four  and  t%venty 
feet  long.  The  sarissa,  when  couched,  projected 
eighteen  feet  in  front  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
space  between  the  ranks  was  such  that  those  of 
the  second  rank  were  fifteen,  those  of  the  third 
twelve,  those  of  the  fourth  nine,  those  of  the 
fifth  si.x.  and  those  of  the  sixth  three  feet  in  ad- 
vance of  the  lirst  line;  so  that  the  man  at  the 
heail  of  the  lile  was  guarded  on  each  side  by  the 
points  of  six  spears.  "  The  ordinary  depth  of  the 
phalan.x  was  of  sixteen  ranks.  The  men  who 
stood  too  far  behind  to  use  their  sarissas,  and 
who  therefore  kept  them  raised  until  they  ad- 
vanced to  till  a  vacant  place,  still  ailded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  mass.  As  the  eflicacy  of  the 
phalanx  dcliended  on  its  compactness,  and  this 
again  on  the  uniformity  of  its  movements,  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  select  the  best  soldiers 
for  the  foremost  and  hindmost  ranks  —  the 
frames,  as  it  were,  of  the  engine.  The  bulk  and 
core  of  the  phalanx  consisted  of  Macedonians; 
but  it  was  composed  in  part  of  foreign  troops." 
— C.  Thirhvall,  Hist.  <,f  (hr,n:  <-h.  4«. 

PHALARIS,  Brazen  bull  of.— Epistles  of. 
—  I'halaris  is  said  to  have  l)een  a  rich  man  wlio 
made  himself  tyrant  of  the  Greek  city  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  aliout  .570  B.  t'.,  and  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  all  others  of  his  kind 
by  Ids  cruelties.  He  seems  to  h;ive  been  espe- 
cially infamous  in  early  times  on  account  of  his 
bra/.en  bull.  "This  piece  of  mechanism  was 
hollow,  and  sulliciently  capacious  to  contain  one 
or  more  victims  enclosed  within  it,  to  perish  in 
tortures  when  the  metal  was  heated:  the  cries  of 
these  sulTering  prisoners  jiassed  tor  the  roarings 
of  the  animal.  The  artist  was  named  Perillus, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  himself  the  first  person 
burnt  in  it  by  order  of  the  despot." — G.  Grofe, 
llixt.  of  Greece,  pi.  2,  eh.  43.— At  a  later  time 
Plialaris  was  represented  as  having  been  a  man 
of  culture  and  letters,  and  certain  Epistles  were 
ascribed  to  him  which  most  scholars  now  regard 
as  forgeries.  The  famous  treatise  of  Henfley  is 
thouirhl  to  have  settled  the  (luestion. 

PHALERUM.     See  Pik.eus. 

PHANARIOTS,  The.— •■  The  reduction  of 
Constaulinoiilc.  in  14.')3.  was  mainlv achieved  by 
the  extraordinary  exploit  of  Mahomet  H.  in 
transporting  his  galleys  from  the  Bospliorus  to 
the  interior  of  the  harbour,  bv  dragging  them 
over  land  from  Dolina  Hactclie.  and  again  launch- 
ing them  oppo.site  to  the  quarter  denominated 
the  Plianar,  from  a  laniern  suspemled  over  the 
gate  which  there  communicates  with  the  city. 
The  inhaliitants  of  this  ilistrict,  either  from 
terror  or  treachery,  are  said  to  have  subsequently 
thrown  open  a  passage  to  the  conqueror;  anil 
JIahomet,  as  a  remuneration,  assigned  them 
for  their  residence  this  portion  of  Constantinople, 


which  has  since  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Patriarch  and  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  only,  however,  within  the  last 
century  and  a  half  that  the  Phanariots  have  at- 
tained an}-  distinction  beyond  that  of  merchants 
and  bankers,  or  that  their  name,  from  merely 
designating  their  residence,  has  been  used  to  in- 
dicate their  diplomatic  employments." — Sir  J.  E, 
Teniienf,  Hist,  of  Maderii  Greece,  ch.  12  (v.  3). 
.Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Ottoman  Potccr 
in  Europe,  ch.  4. — J.  Samuelson,  Itouimtnia,  Pant 
ami  Presrnt.  ch.  13,  sect.  3-7. 

PHARAOH,  The  title.— The  title  Pharaoh 
which  was  given  to  the  kings  of  ancient  Egypt, 
"appears  on  the  monuments  as  piraa,  'great 
house,'  the  palace  in  which  the  king  lived  being 
used  to  denote  the  king  himself,  just  as  in  our 
own  time  the  '  porte  '  or  gate  of  the  palace  has 
become  synonymous  with  the  Turki.sh  Sultan." — 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, ch.  2. 

PHARAOHITES.     See  Gypsies. 

PHARISEES,    The.     See    Chasidim;    and 

SADOrCKKS. 

PHARSALIA,  Battle  of.     See  Rome:  B.  C. 

48. 

PHELPS'  AND  GORHAM'S  PUR- 
CHASE.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1T8G-1799. 

PHER/E. — A  town  in  ancient  Thessaly  which 
acquired  an  evil  fame  in  Greek  history,  during 
the  fourth  century,  B.  C,  by  the  power  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrants  who  ruled  it  and  who  ex- 
tended their  sway  for  a  time  over  the  greater 
part  of  Thessaly.  Jason  and  Alexander  were 
the  mo.st  notorious  of  the  brood. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Asia  Minor.— The  city 
of  Philadelphia,  founded  by  Attains  Philadel- 
phus  of  Pergamum,  in  eastern  Lydia,  not  far 
from  Sardes.  was  one  in  which  Christianity 
flourished  at  an  early  day,  and  which  jirospered 
for  several  centuries,  notwithstanding  repeated 
calamities  of  earthquake.  It  was  the  last  com- 
munity of  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  which  retained 
its  independence  of  the  Turks.  It  stood  out  for 
two  generations  in  the  midst  of  the  Seljoiik 
Turks,  after  all  around  it  had  succumbed.  The 
brave  city  was  finally  taken  by  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  Bayezid,  or  Bajazet,  about  1390.  The 
Turks  then  gave  it  the  name  Alashehr. — 6.  Fin- 
lay,  Ilist.  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires, 
bk.  4,  ch.  2,  sect.  4  (v.  2). 


PHILADELPHIA,  Penn.  :  A.  D.  1641.— 
The  first  settlement,  by  New  Haven  colonists. 
See  Xi-:w  .Jeksev:  A.  I).  1«40-10.V). 

A.  D.  1682-1685.— Penn's  founding  of  the 
city.     See  Penxsvlvaxia:  A.  I).  Uiy2-16M.-). 

A.  D.  1686-1692.  —  Bradford's  Press.  See 
Prixtixo  ax»  the  Press:  A.  I>.  1.535-1709. 

A.  D.  1701.— Chartered  as  a  city.  See  Penn- 
sti.vaxia:  A.  D.  1701-1718. 

A.  D.  1719-1729. — The  first  newspapers. — 
Franklin's  advent.  See  Printixg:  A.  I).  1704- 
1729. 

A.  D.  1765. — Patriotic  self-denials.— Non- 
importation agreements.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  ;  A    I).  17()1-17()7. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  First  Continental  Con- 
gress. See  United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1774 
(Sei'temiier),  and  (September — Octhher). 

A.  D.  1775. — Reception  of  the  news  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  See  Uxited  States  ok 
A.M.:  A.  D.  177.5  (Ai'RH .June). 
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A.  D.  1775. — The  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress. See  IMtf.d  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775 
(.Mat — ArcrsT). 

A  D.  1777.— The  British  army  in  the  city. 
— Removal  of  Congress  to  York.  See  United 
St-\tes  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1777  (.L\NrARY — Decem- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1777-1778. — The  gay  winter  with  the 
British  in  the  city. — The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 
— The  Mischianza.—  ■  The  year  1778  found  tlie 
British  at  Pliilailelphia  in  snug  quarters,  unem- 
barrassed by  the  cares  of  the  lield,  and,  except  for 
occasional  detachments,  free  from  other  military 
duties  than  the  necessary  details  of  garrison  life. 
The  trifling  affairs  that  occurred  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  served  rather  as  a  zest  to  the 
pleasures  which  engaged  them  than  as  a  serious 
occupation.  .  .  .  No  sooner  were  they  settled  in 
their  winter-quarters  than  the  English  set  on  foot 
scenes  of  ga3'ety  that  were  long  remembered, 
and  often  with  regret,  by  tlie  younger  part  of 
the  local  gentry.  ...  Of  all  the  band,  no  one 
seems  to  have  created  such  a  pleasing  impression 
or  to  have  been  so  long  admiringly  remembered 
as  Andre.  His  name  in  our  own  days  lingered 
on  the  lips  of  every  aged  woman  whose  3'outh 
had  seen  her  a  belle  in  the  royal  lines.  .  .  .  The 
military  feats  about  Philadelphia,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  177.S,  were  neither  numerous  or  impor- 
tant. Howe  aimed  at  little  more  than  keeping  a 
passage  clear  for  the  country-people,  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  to  come  in  with  marketing.  The 
incident  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Kegs  was 
celebrated  bj'  Hopkinson  in  a  very  amusing  song 
that,  wedded  to  the  air  of  Maggy  Lander,  was 
long  the  favorite  of  the  American  military  vocal- 
ists; but  it  hardly  seems  to  have  been  noticed  at 
Philadelphia  until  the  whig  version  came  in. 
The  local  newspapers  say  that,  in  January,  1778, 
a  barrel  floating  down  the  Delaware  being  taken 
up  by  some  boys  exploded  in  their  hands,  and 
killed  or  maimed  one  of  tliem.  A  few  days 
after,  some  of  the  transports  fired  a  few  guns  at 
several  other  kegs  that  appeared  on  the  tide; 
but  no  particular  notice  of  the  occurrence  was 
taken.  These  torpedoes  were  sent  down  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  damage  the  shipping." 
When  Howe  was  displaced  from  the  command 
and  recalled,  his  officers,  among  whom  he  was 
very  popular,  resolved  "to  commemorate  their 
esteem  for  him  by  an  entertainment  not  less  novel 
than  splendid.  This  was  the  famous  Mischianza 
[or  Meschianza]  of  the  18th  of  May,  1778;  the 
various  nature  of  which  is  expressed  by  its 
name,  while  its  conception  is  evidently  taken 
from  Lord  Derby's  fete  champetre  at  The  Oaks, 
June  9th,  1774,  on  occasion  of  Lord  Stanley's 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  daughter. 
.  .  .  The  regatta,  or  aquatic  procession,  in  the 
Mischianza  was  suggested  by  a  like  pageant  on 
the  Thames,  June  23rd,  177.5.  ...  A  mock 
tournament  —  perhaps  the  first  in  America  — 
was  a  part  of  the  play." — W.  Sargent,  Life  of 
Major  julin  Andiv,  ch.  9. 

Also  ix;  J.  T.  Scharf  and  T.  Westcott,  Hist. 
of  Philadelphia,  ch.  17  (r.  1).  —A.  H.  Wharton, 
Throiirih  Colonial  Dooricays,  eh.  2. 

A.  D.  1778.  —  Evacuation  by  the  British. 
See    United    States    of    Am.  :     A.     D.     1778 

(JfNEl. 

A.  D.  1780-1784. —  Founding  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  and  the  Bank  ol  North  America. 
See  Money  .\ND  B.vn-king:  A.  D.  1780-1784. 


A.  p.  1787. —  The  sitting  of  the  Federal 
Constitutional  Convention.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  17^7. 

A.  D.  1876.— The  Centennial  Exhibition. 
See  United  St.\tes  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1876. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Tenn.,  Battle  at.  See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1863  (October 
— December  :  Tennessee). 

PHILADELPHIA  LIBRARY  COM- 
PANY. See  Libraries.  Modern:  Uniteh 
States  of  Am. 

PHILIP,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  244-249. 
.  .  .  .Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  The  ascendancy 
in  Greece  of.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  3-'59-3.'5S.  and 

3.57-336 Philip,  King  of   the  Pokanokets, 

and  his  war  with  the  English.     See  New  Eni;- 

l.a^nd:  a.  D.  1674-1675.  to  1676-1678 Philip, 

King  of  Sweden,  1112-1118 Philip  (called 

The  Boldi,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1363-1404 

Philip  (called  The  Goodi,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

1418-1467 Philip  I.  King  of  France,  IO611- 

1108 Philip  II.  (called  Augustusi,  King  of 

France,   1180-1223 Philip  II.,  King  of  the 

Two  Sicilies,  15.54—15!(S;  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
1.5.5.5-1.598:  King  of  Spain,  1.5.56-1.598:  King  of 

Portugal,  1.580-1.598 Philip  III.  (called  The 

Bold),   King   of   France,    1270-128.5 Philip 

III.,   King  of  Spain,   Portugal  and  the  Two 

Sicilies,  and  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1598-1621 

Philip  IV.  (called  The  Fair),  King  of  France, 

128.5-1314 Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  1621- 

1665:  King  of    Portugal,   1621-1640 Philip 

v.,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  1316-1322. 
....Philip   v..    King   of    Spain   (first   of    the 

Spanish-Bourtjon    line),     1700-1746 Philip 

VI.,  King  of  France  (the  first  king  of  the 
House  of  Valois),  1328-1350. 

PHILIPHAUGH,  Battle  of  (1645).  See 
Scotland :  A.  D.  1644-1645. 

PHILIPPI,  The  founding  of.— Philip  of 
Macedonia  in  3.56  B.  C.  took  from  the  Thasians 
the  rich  gold-mining  district  of  Pang;eus.  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Strymon  on  the  border  of 
Thrace,  and  settled  a  colony  there  in  what 
afterwards  became  the  important  citv  of  Philippi. 
— C.  Thirlwall,  Hi.'it.  of  Greece,  ch.  42. 

PHILIPPI,  Battles  of  (B.  C.  42).  Sec 
Rome:  B.  C.  44-42. 

PHILIPPI,  'West  Va.,  Battle  of.  See 
United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (June — 
Jii.Y:  West  Virginia). 

PHILIPPICS  OF  DEMOSTHENES, 
The.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  357-336,  anrl  351-34>'. 

PHILIPPICUS,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern), A.  D.   711-713. 

PHILIPPOPOLIS,  Capture  of,  by  the 
Goths.     See  Goths:  A.  D.  244-251. 


PHILIPSBURG:  A.  D.  1644.— Taken  by 
the  French.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1643-1644. 

A.  D.  1648.  — Right  of  garrisoning  secured 
to  France.     See  GerM-\^ny:  A.  I).  1648. 

A.  D.  1676. — Taken  from  France  by  the 
Imperialists.  See  Netherl.^nds  (Holland): 
A.  D.  1674-1678. 

A.  D.  1679. — Given  up  by  France.  SeeNi.MK- 
ciiEN,  Peace  of. 

A.  D.  1734.  —  Siege  and  reduction  by  the 
French.     See  Fr.v^vCE:  A.  D.  1733-1735. 


PHILISTINES,  The.— "One  small  nation 
alone,  of  all  which  dwelt  on  the  land  claimed  by 
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Israel,  iH-rmanciitly  refused  to  aniiilffiimate  itself 
with  till-  (•iiciiiiiciseil  i)eoples,  —  namely  the  uii- 
cireiiiueisetl  I'hilistiiies.  They  oeeiipied  the  hits 
whieh  ought  to  have  been  conquered  hy  Dan  and 
Simeon,  and  had  live  principal  cities,  Gaza, 
Askelon,  Ashdod,  Gath  and  Ekron,  of  which  the 
three  first  are  on  the  seacoast.  Ashdod  and 
Gaza  were  places  of  great  strength,  capable  of 
long  resisting  the  elforts  of  Egyptian  and  Greek 
warfare.  Xiic  Philistines  cannot  have  been  a 
populous  nation,  l)ut  they  -were  far  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  than  tlie 
llebrews.  Their  position  commanded  tlie  land 
Iratlic  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  gave  them 
access  to  the  sea";  hence  perhaps  their  wealth 
and  comparatively  advanced  civilization.  Some 
learned  men  give  credit  to  an  account  in  San- 
clionialhoii,  that  they  came  from  Ciete."  They 
gave  their  name  to  Palestine.  — V.  W.  New- 
iuan.  Hint,  'if  tlie  Jhliri/r  MuKdrcliy,  ch.  2. — 
•'Wliere  the  Philistines  came  from,  and  what 
they  originally  were,  is  not  clear.  That  they 
moved  up  the  coast  from  Egypt  is  certain:  that 
they  came  from  Kaphtor  is  also  certain.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows,  as  some  argue,  that  Kaph- 
tor and  Egypt  are  the  .same  region.  ...  It  ap- 
pears more  safe  to  identify  Kaphtor  with  "  Crete. 
■•  Hut  to  have  traced  the  Philistines  to  Crete  is  not 
to  have  cleareil  up  their  origin,  for  early  Crete 
was  full  of  trilies  from  lioth  enst  and  west.  .  .  . 
Take  them  as  a  whole,  and  the  Philistines  appear 
a  Semitic  people." — George  Adam  Smith,  His- 
toriail  (ieixj.  of  the  Hull/  Lund,  ch.  9. 

Also  IN:  Dean  Stanley,  Lert'it  mi  the  Hint,  if 
the  JeiriHli,  Church,  led.  16. —  II.  Evvald,  Hist,  if 
hruel.lik.  3,  sect.  3.  —  See,  also,  Jews:  The  Con- 
yCKST  OK  C.\N.\.\x.  and  after. 

PHILOCRATES,  The  Peace  of.  See 
Giiioiiih;:  15.  C.  :k:-:BO.  .     , 

PHLIUS,  Siege  of.— Phlius,  the  chief  city 
of  the  sin;dl  mountain  state  of  Phliasia.  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Peloponnesus,  adjoining 
Argos  and  Arcadia,  made  an  liemic  effort,  B.  C. 
380,  to  maint.'dn  its  liberties  against  Sparta. 
Under  a  valiant  leader,  Dclphion,  it  endured  a 
siege  which  lasted  more  than  an  entire  year. 
When  forced  to  surrender,  in  the  end,  it  was 
treated  with  terrible  severity  by  the  Spartan 
king.  Agesilaus. — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk. 
■-.,  i-h.  C 

PHOC^ANS,  OR  PHOK^ANS,  The.— 
■■Tlie  cilizens  of  Plmca^a  bad  licen  the  last  on 
the  coast-line  of  Ionia  [.see  Asi.v  Mixou:  The 
GliEEK  Coi.o.MEs]  to  settle  down  to  a  condition 
of  tranquillity.  They  had  no  building-ground 
but  a  rocky  peninsula,  where  they  found  so  little 
space  over  which  to  spread  at  tlu'ir  ease  that  this 
very  circumstance  made  them  a  thorough  people 
of  sailors.  In  accordance  witii  their  local  situa- 
tion they  had  turned  to  the  waters  of  thePontus. 
eslat)lished  settlements  on  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  taken  jjart  in  the  trade  with 
Egypt.  Here  however  they  were  unable  to  hold 
their  own  by  the  side  of  the  Milesians.  .  .  .  and 
the  Phoea'ans  accordingly  .saw  themselves 
obliged  to  look  westward  and  to  follow  the 
direction  of  tlhalcidian  navigation.  ...  It  was 
thus  that  the  loni.an  Phoc;fans  came  into  the 
western  sea.  Being  forced  from  the  tirst  to  ac- 
custom themselves  to  long  and  distant  voyages, 
instead  of  the  easy  summer  trips  of  the  other 
maritime  cities,  they  became  notably  bold  and 
heroic  sailors.     They  began  where  the  rest  left 


off:  they  made  voyages  of  discovery  into  regions 
avoided  by  others:  they  remained  at  sea  even 
when  the  skies  .already  showed  signs  of  approach- 
ing winter  and  the  ol)servation  of  the  stars  be- 
came dillicult.  They  built  their  ships  long  and 
slim,  in  order  to  increase  their  agility  ;  their  mer- 
chant vessels  were  at  the  same  time  men-of-war. 
.  .  .  They  entered  those  parts  of  the  Adriatic 
whieh  most  abound  in  rocks,  and  circumnavi- 
gated the  islands  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  in  spite 
of  the  Carthaginian  guard  ships;  tliey  sought 
out  the  bays  of  Campania  and  tiie  mouths  of  the 
Tiber  and  Arnus;  they  proceeded  farther,  past 
the  Alpine  ranges,  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhotlanus,  and  finally  reached 
Iberia,  with  whose  rich  treasures  of  precious 
metals  they  had  first  become  acquainted  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  ,  .  .  During  the  period  when 
Ioui:i  began  to  be  hard  pressed  by  tlie  Lydians, 
the  Phocieans,  who  had  liitlierto  contented  them- 
selves with  small  commercial  settlements,  in  their 
turn  proceeded  to  the  foundation  of  cities  in 
Gaul  and  Iberia,  The  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus 
[the  Rhone]  was  of  especial  importance  to  them 
for  the  iiurposes  of  land  and  sea  trade,  ,  .  . 
Massalia  [modern  Marseilles],  from  the  forty-fifth 
Olympiad  [B.  C.  600]  became  a  fixed  seat  of 
Hellenic  culture  in  the  land  of  the  Celts,  despite 
the  hostility  of  the  piratical  tribes  of  Liguria 
and  the  Punic  fieet.  Large  fisheries  were  est.ib- 
lished  on  the  shore;  and  the  stony  soil  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  itself  was  con- 
verted into  vine  and  olive  plantations.  The 
roads  leading  inland  were  made  level,  which 
brought  the  products  of  the  country  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone :  and  in  the  Celtic  towns 
were  set  up  mercantile  establishments,  which 
collected  at  Massalia  the  loads  of  British  tin,  of 
inestimable  value  for  the  nianufacture  of  copper, 
while  wine  and  oil,  as  well  as  works  of  art,  par- 
ticularly copper  utensils,  were  supplied  to  the 
interior.  A  totally  new  horizon  opened  for  Hel- 
lenic inquiry." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greecs,  bk: 
2,i-/i.  3.— See,  also.  Asi.x.  Minor;   B."  C.  T3-4-.539. 

PHOCAS,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  A.  D. 
60'2-(ilO. 

PHOCIANS,  The.     See  Piiokians. 

PHOCION,  Execution  of.  See  Greece: 
B.  C;.  3-3 1 -31 'i. 

PHOCIS:  B.  C.  357-346.— Seizure  of  Del- 
phi.— The  Ten  Years  Sacred  'War  with 
Thebes. — Intervention  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
— Heavy  punishment  by  his  hand.  See  Gkeece: 
B.  C.  3.JT-33G. 

PHCENICIANS:  Origin  and  early  history. 
— Commerce. —  Colonies. —  "The  traditions  of 
the  PlKenicians  colle<-ted  at  Tyre  itself  by  Hero- 
dotus .  .  .  ;  those  of  the  iulialjitants  of  South- 
ern Arabia  preserved  by  Strabo;  and.  finally, 
those  still  current  in  Bab3donia  during  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Syro- 
Chaldee  original  of  the  book  of  'Xabatha;an 
Agriculture  '  was  revised — all  agree  instating 
that  the  Canaanites  at  first  lived  near  the  Cusli- 
ites,  their  brethren  in  race,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Erythra'an  Sea,  or  Persian  Gulf,  on  that  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Bahrein  designated  El  Katif  on 
our  modern  maps  of  Arabia.  Pliny  speaks  of  a 
land  of  Canaan  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  his 
time.  .  .  .  According  to  Trogus  Pomiieius,  the 
Canaanites  were  driven  from  their  first  settle- 
ments by  earthquakes,  and  then  journeyed  to- 
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wards  Southern  Syria.  The  traditions  preserved 
in  ■Nabatlueau  Aijriculture  '  state,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, that  they  were  violently  expelled,  in  con- 
sequeneeof  a  quarrel  with  the  t'ushite  monarchs 
of  Babylon  of  the  dynasty  of  Nimrod ;  and 
this  is  also  the  account  given  by  the  Arabian 
historians.  .  .  .  The  entry  of  the  Cauaanites  into 
Palestine,  and  their  settlement  in  the  entire  coun- 
try situated  between  the  sea  and  the  valley  of 
Jordan,  must  ...  be  placed  between  the  period 
when  the  twelfth  dynasty  governed  Egypt  and 
that  when  the  Elamite  king,  Chedorlaomer, 
reigned  as  suzerain  over  all  the  Tigro-Euphrates 
basin.  Tliis  brings  us  appro .\imately  between 
3400  and  2300  B.  C.  .  .  .  The  Sidonians  formed 
the  first  settlement,  and  always  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Pluenician  nation,  which,  at  all  per- 
iods of  its  historj-,  even  when  joined  by  other 
peoples  of  the  same  race,  called  itself  both  '  Ca- 
naanite '  and  '  Sidonian. '  .  .  .  The  Greek  name, 
Phcenicians,  of  unknown  origin,  must  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  the  nations  of  the  race  of 
Canaan  who  settled  in  Southern  Syria;  it  be- 
longs to  the  Canaanites  of  the  sea  coast  only,  who 
were  always  widely  separated  from  the  others. 
Phaniicia,  in  both  classical  history  and  geog- 
rapliy,  is  merely  that  verv  narrow  tract  of 
laud,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  sea,  extend- 
ing from  Aradus  on  the  north  to  the  town  of 
Acco  on  the  south." — F.  Lenormaut,  ifaiiuul  of 
Ancient  Ilist.  of  the  Eaxt,  hk.  6,  ch.  1. — "  Renan 
sums  up  the  evidence  when  he  says:  'The 
greater  number  of  modern  critics  admit  it  as 
demonstrated,  that  the  primitive  abode  of  the 
Phfenieians  must  be  placed  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates, in  the  centre  of  the  great  commercial 
and  maritime  establishments  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
conformably  to  the  unanimous  witness  of  an- 
tiipnly.'  The  date,  the  causes,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  migration  are  involved  in  equal  ob- 
scuritv.  The  motive  for  it  assigned  by  Justin  is 
absurd,  since  no  nation  ever  undertook  a  long  and 
diHicidt  migration  on  account  of  an  earthquake. 
If  we  may  resort  to  conjecture  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  suggest  that  the  spirit  of  adventure 
gave  the  tirst  impulse,  and  that  afterwards  the 
unexampled  facilities  for  trade,  which  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  was  found  to  possess,  attracted  a 
continuous  flow  of  immigrants  from  the  sea  of 
the  Rising  to  that  of  the  Setting  Sun." — G. 
Rawlinson,  T!ie  Story  of  P!i(fniciii,  ch.  2. — The 
same,  Hist,  of  Phienicia,  ch.  3. — "The  cam- 
paigns which  the  Pharaohs  undertook  against 
Syria  and  the  land  of  the  Euphrates  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  could  not  leave  these 
cities  [Sidon  and  others]  unmoved.  If  the  Ze- 
niar  of  the  inscriptions  of  Tuthmosis  III.  is 
Zeniar  (Simyra)  near  Aradus,  and  Arathutu  is 
Aradus  itself,  the  territories  of  tliese  cities  were 
laid  waste  by  this  king  in  his  sixth  campaign 
(about  the  year  1580  B.  C);  if  Arkatu  is  Arka, 
south  of  Aradus,  this  place  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  his  fifteenth  campaign  (about  the  year 
1570  B.  C).  Sethos  I.  (1440-1400  B.  C.)  sub- 
dued the  land  of  Limanon  (i.  e.  the  region  of 
Lel)auon),  and  caused  cedars  to  be  felled  there. 
One  of  his  inscriptions  mentions  Zor,  i.  e.  Tyre, 
among  the  cities  conquered  by  him.  The  son 
and  successor  of  Sethos  I.,  Ramses  II.,  also 
forced  his  way  in  the  first  decades  of  the  four- 
teenth century  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the  Plieni- 
cians.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  be- 
tween Sidon  and  Berytus,  the  rocks  on  the  coast 
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display  the  memorial  which  he  caused  to  be  set 
up  in  the  second  and  third  year  of  his  reign  in 
honour  of  the  successes  obtained  in  this  region. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  Ramses,  witii  the 
king  of  the  Cheta,  defeats  tlie  king  of  Arathu  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kadeslui  on  the  Orontes, 
and  Ramses  III.,  about  the  year  1310  B.  C. ,  men- 
tions beside  the  Cheta  who  attack  Egypt  the 
people  of  Arathu,  by  which  name  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  may  be  meant  the  warriors  of 
Aradus.  If  Arathu,  like  Arathutu,  is  Aradus, 
it  follows,  from  the  position  which  Ramses  II. 
and  III.  give  to  the  princes  of  Arathu,  that 
beside  the  power  to  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Hittites  had  risen  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  B.  C,  and  which  it  maintained 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  the  Phenician  cities 
had  assumed  an  independent  position.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  Pharaohs  in  Syria  come  to  an  end 
in  the  first  decades  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Egypt  makes  peace  and  enters  into  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  with  the  royal  house  of  the 
Cheta.  .  .  .  The  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Hittites,  which  succumbed  to  the  attack  of 
the  Amoritcs  soon  after  the  year  1300  B.  C, 
must  have  had  a  reaction  on  the  cities  of  the 
Phenicians.  Expelled  Hittites  must  have  been 
driven  to  the  coast-land,  or  have  fled  tliilhcr,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centUJT  the  suc- 
cesses gained  by  the  Hebrews  who  broke  in  from 
the  East,  over  the  Amorites,  the  settlejuent  of  the 
Hebrews  on  the  mountains  of  the  Amorites  [see 
Jews:  Conquest  of  Cana.\n],  must  again  have 
thrown  the  vanquished,  i.  e.  the  fugitives  of  this 
nation,  towards  the  coast.  With  this  retirement 
of  the  older  strata  of  the  population  of  Canaan 
to  the  coast  is  connected  the  movement  which 
from  this  period  emanates  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Phenicians,  and  is  directed  towards  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  ^Egean.  It  is  true 
that  on  this  subject  only  the  most  scanty  state- 
ments and  traces,  only  the  most  legendary  tra- 
ditions have  come  down  to  us,  so  that  we  can 
ascertain  these  advances  only  in  the  most  waver- 
ing outlines.  One  hundred  miles  to  the  west  off 
the  coast  of  Plienicia  lies  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
.  .  .  The  western  writers  state  that  before  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  Belus  ha<l  conquered  and 
subjugated  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  that 
Citium  belonged  to  Belus.  The  victorious  Belus 
is  the  Baal  of  the  Phenicians.  The  date  of  the 
Trojan  war  is  of  no  importance  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Phenicians  in  Cyprus,  for  this  state- 
ment is  found  in  Virgil  only.  More  important  is 
the  fact  that  the  settlers  brought  the  Babylonian 
cuneiform  writing  to  Cyprus.  .  .  .  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Sidonians  in  Cyprus  must  therefore 
have  taken  place  before  the  time  in  which  the 
alphabetic  writing,  i.  e.  the  writing  specially 
known  as  Phenician,  was  in  use  in  Syria,  and 
hence  at  the  latest  before  1100  B.  C.  .  .  .  In  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  B.  C.  the  cities  of 
Cyprus  stood  under  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
of  Tyre.  The  island  was  of  extraordin;iry 
fertility.  The  forests  furnished  wood  for  ship- 
building; the  mountains  concealed  rich  veins  of 
the  metal  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  copper 
from  tills  island.  Hence  it  was  a  very  valuat)lc 
acquisition,  an  essential  strengthening  of  the 
power  of  Sidon  in  the  older,  and  Tyre  in  the 
later  period.  ...  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury B.  C,  we  may  regard  the  Phenician  cities 
as  tiie  central  points  of  a  trade  branching  east  and 
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west,  wliicli  must  Imvc  bocn  augment fd  by  the 
fuel  that  I  hey  conveyed  not  only  products  of  the 
Syrian  land  io  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  but 
could  also  carry  the  goods  which  they  obtained  in 
exchange  in  Egypt  to  I5al)ylonia,  and  what  they 
obtained  bevonii  the  Iviphrates  to  Egypt.  At 
the  same  tin"ie  the  falirics  of  lial)ylon  and  Egypt 
roused  them  to  emulation,  and  called  forth  an 
industry  among  the  I'heiiicians  which  wo  see  pro- 
ducing"woven"stulTs,  vessels  of  clay  and  metal, 
ornaments  and  weapons,  and  becoming  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  colouring  of  stulTs  with  the  li(iuor  of 
the  purplc-tish  which  are  found  on  the  Phenician 
coasts.  This  industry  re(iuired  aliove  all  things 
metals,  of  which  IJaliylonia  and  Egypt  were  no 
less  in  need,  and  when  the  purple-tish  of  their 
own  coasts  were  no  longer  sullicient  for  their 
cxteusive  dyeing,  cnlouring-matter  had  to  be  ob- 
tained. Large  quantities  of  these  tish  produced 
a  proportionately'  small  amount  of  the  dye. 
Copper-ore  was  found  in  Cyprus,  gold  in  the 
island  of  Thasos,  and  purplc-tish  on  the  coasts  of 
Hellas.  When  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ilittites  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Amorite 
princes  in  the  south  of  Canaan  augmented  the 
numbers  of  the  population  on  the  coast,  these 
cities  were  no  longer  content  to  obtain  those 
possessions  of  the  islands  by  merely  landing  and 
making  exchanges  with  the  inliabitants.  Inter- 
course with  semi-barbarous  tribes  must  be  pro- 
tected by  the  sword.  Good  harbours  were 
needed.  .  .  .  Thus  arose  protecting  forts  on  the 
distant  islands  and  coasts,  which  received  the 
ships  of  the  native  land.  .  .  .  In  order  to  obtain 
the  raw  material  necessary  for  their  industry  no 
less  than  to  carry  olT  the  surplus  of  population, 
the  Phenicians  were  brought  to  colonise  Cyprus, 
Uliodes,  Crete,  Thera,  Melos.  Oliarus,  Samo- 
thrace,  Imbros,  Lemnos  and  Thasos.  In  the  bays 
of  Laconia  and  Argos,  in  tlic^  straits  of  Eubcea, 
purple-tish  were  found  in  extraordinary  (pian- 
tities.  .  .  .  We  may  conclude  that  the  I'lienicians 
nuist  have  set  foot  on  Cyprus  about  tlie  year 
ViiiO  B.  C,  and  on  the  islanils  and  coasts  of  ilel- 
las  about  the  year  1200  B.  C.  Thueydides  ob- 
serves that  in  ancient  times  the  Phenicians  had 
occupied  the  promontories  of  Sicily  and  the 
small  islands  lying  around  Sicily,  in  order  to 
carry  on  trade  with  the  Siccls.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  tells  us  that  when  the  Phenicians  extended 
their  trade  to  the  western  ocean  they  .settled  in 
the  island  of  Melite  (Malta),  owing  t-o  its  situa- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  sea  and  excellent  har- 
bours, in  order  to  have  a  refuge  for  their  ship.s. 
.  .  .  On  Sardinia  also,  as  Dioilorus  tells  us,  the 
Phenicians  planted  many  colonies.  The  moun- 
tains of  Sardinia  contained  iron,  silver,  and  lead. 
.  .  .  The  legend  of  the  Greeks  makes  Heracles, 
i.  e.  Baal  Melkarth,  lord  of  the  whole  West. 
As  a  fact,  the  colonies  of  the  Phenicians  went 
beyond  Sardinia  in  this  direction.  Their  first 
colonies  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  appear  to 
have  been  planted  where  the  shore  runs  out 
nearest  Sicily;  Hippo  was  apparently  regarded 
as  the  oldest  colony.  In  the  legcnils  of  the  coins 
mentioned  above  Hippo  is  named  beside  Tyre 
and  Citium  as  a  daughter  of  Sidon.  .  .  .  Ityke 
(atak,  settlement,  I'tica),  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Bagradas  (Medsherdii),  takes  the  next  iilace  after 
this  Hippo,  if  indeed  it  was  not  founded  before 
it.  Aristotle  tells  us  tliat  the  Pbenieians  stated 
that  Ityke  was  built  28T  years  before  Carthage, 
and  Pliny  maintains  that  Ityke  was  founded  1,178 


years  before  his  time.  As  Carthage  was  founiled 
In  the  year  HMi  B.  C.  [see  Caktii.\ok|  Ityke, 
accordiuL'  to  Aristotle's  statement,  was  l)uilt  in 
the  year  1133  B.  C.  Witli  this  the  statement  of 
Pliny   agrees.      He    wrote    in    the   years   .")3-77 

A.  I).,  and  therefore  be  [ilaees  the  foundation  of 
Ityke  in  the  year  11'26  or  11(10  B.  C.  Aliout  the 
stime  time,  i.  e.  about  the  year  1101)  B.  C. ,  the 
Phenicians  had  already  reached  much  further  to 
the  west.  .  .  .  When  their  undertakings  suc- 
ceeded according  to  their  desire  and  tbey  hail  col- 
lected great  treasures,  they  resolved  to  traverse' 
the  .sea  beyond  the  pillars  of  Heracles,  which  is 
called  Occanus.  First,  of  all,  on  their  jias.sage 
through  these  pillars,  they  founded  upon  a  penin- 
sula of  Europe  a  city  wliich  they  called  (Jadeira. 

.  .  .  This  foundation  of  Gades,  which  on  the  coins 
is  called  Gadirand  Agadir,  i.  e.  wall,  forlitieation, 
the  modern  Cadiz,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
ancient  city  in  Europe  which  has  preserved  its 
name,  is  said  to  have  taken  |ilacc  in  the  year  1 100 

B.  C.  If  Ityke  was  founded  before  liOO  B.  C. 
or  about  that  time,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  founding  of  Gades  soon  after  that  date. 
Hence  the  sliips  of  the  Phenicians  would  have 
reached  the  ocean  about  the  time  when  Tiglath 
Pilesar  I.  left  the  Tigris  with  his  army,  trod  the 
north  of  Syria,  and  looked  on  the  Mctditer- 
ranean." — M.  Dunckcr,  T/ie  Ilistory  nf  Antiquity, 
bk.  3,  ch.  3  (».  3).— "The  typical  Plu'euician  col- 
ony was  only  a  trading  station,  inhabited  by 
dealers,  who  had  not  ceased  to  be  counted  as 
citizens  of  the  parent  State.  ...  In  Pbu'iueia 
itself  the  chief  object  of  public  interest  was  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  foreign  trade. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  depended  on  the 
profits  of  the  merchants,  and  it  was  therefore 
the  interest  of  the  Government  to  encourage  .'Uid 
protect  the  adventures  of  the  citizens.  Unlike 
the  treasures  or  curiosities  imported  by  the  fleets 
of  royal  adventurers,  Pha>nieian  imports  were 
not  intended  to  be  consumed  witliin  the  country, 
but  to  be  exclianged  for  the  most  part  for  other 
commodities.  The  products  of  all  lands  were 
brought  to  market  there,  and  the  market 
people,  after  supplying  all  their  own  wants  in 
kind,  still  had  commodities  to  sell  at  a  profit  to 
the  rest  of  tlie  world.  Tlie  Government  did  not 
seek  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  this  profit;  on  the 
contrary,  private  enterprise  seems  to  have  been 
more  untrammelled  than  at  any  time  before  the 
present  century.  But  individuals  and  the  State 
were  agreed  in  desiring  to  retain  a  monoi^oly  of 
foreign  traffic  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
hence  the  invention  of  '  Phoenician  lies '  about 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the  real  dangers 
which  '  Tyrian  seas  '  came  to  possess  for  naviga- 
tors of  any  other  nation.  .  .  .  Phojnician  traders 
were  everywhere  first  in  the  field,  and  it  was 
easy  for  tliem  to  persu:ule  their  barbarous  cus- 
tomers that  foreigners  of  any  other  stock  were 
dangerous  and  sliould  be  treated  as  enemies. 
They  themselves  relied  more  on  stratagem  tlian 
on  open  warfare  to  keep  the  seas,  which  they 
considered  their  own,  free  from  other  navigators. 

.  .  .  Silver  and  gold,  wool  and  purple,  couches 
inlaid  with  ivory,  Babylonish  gai'ments  and 
carpets,  unguents  of  all  sorts,  female  slaves  and 
musicians,  are  indicated  by  'the  comic  poets  as 
forming  jiart  of  tlie  typical  cargo  of  a  Pliieni- 
cian  merchantman,  the  value  of  which  in  many 
cases  would  reach  a  far  higher  figure  than  a 
small   ship-owner  or  captain    could   commaml. 
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As  a  ronspquencp,  a  good  deal  of  banking  or 
moni'y-k'iiiliiig  business  was  done  by  the  wcaltliy 
members  of  the  great  Corporation  of  Jlercliants 
and  Ship-owners.  The  Phcvnicians  liad  an  evil 
reputation  witli  the  otlier  nations  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean for  sharp  practices,  and  tlic  custom  of 
lending  money  at  interest  was  considered,  of 
course  wrongly,  a  PliaMiician  invention,  tliough 
it  is  possil>le  that  they  led  tlie  way  in  tlie  general 
substitution  of  loans  at  interest  for  the  more 
primitive  use  of  anticliretic  pledges.  ...  To 
tlie  Greeks  tlie  name  Phamician  seems  to  have 
called  up  the  same  sort  of  association  as  tliose 
wliich  still  cling  to  the  name  of  Jew  in  circles 
which  make  no  boast  of  tolerance;  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  the  first,  like  the  second, 
great  race  of  wandering  traders  was  less  scru- 
pulous in  its  dealings  with  aliens  than  compa- 
triots. ...  So  far  as  the  Punic  race  may  be 
supposed  to  have  merited  its  evil  reputation,  one 
is  tempted  to  account  for  tlie  fact  bv  the  char- 
acter of  its  principal  staples.  All  the  products 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  circulated  iu 
PhcEniciau  merchantmen,  but  the  two  most  con- 
siderable, and  most  jirotitable  articles  of  trade  in 
which  they  dealt  were  human  beings  and  the 
precious  metals.  The  Pluenicians  were  the 
slave-dealers  and  the  money-changers  of  the  Old 
World.  And  it  is  evident  that  a  branch  of  trade, 
which  necessarily  follows  the  methods  of  piracy, 
is  less  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  social 
virtues  than  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the 
domestication  of  animals,  or  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures by  which  the  products  of  nature  are 
applied  to  new  and  varied  uses.  Compared  with 
the  trade  in  slaves,  that  in  metals  —  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  tin  —  must  seem  innocent  and  meri- 
torious; yet  the  experience  of  ages  seems  to 
show  that,  somehow  or  other,  mining  is  not  a 
moralizing  industry.  .  .  .  Sidon  was  famous  in 
Homer's  time  for  copper  or  bronze,  and  Tyre  in 
Solomon's  for  bronze  (the  '  brass  '  of  the  Author- 
ized Version);  and  the  Phcenicians  retailed  the 
work  of  all  other  metallurgists  as  well  as  their 
own,  as  they  retailed  the  manufactures  of  Egypt 
and  Babylonia,  and  the  gums  and  spices  of 
Arabia.  .  .  .  Two  things  are  certain  with  regard 
to  the  continental  commerce  of  Europe  before 
the  written  history  of  its  northern  countries  be- 
gins. Tin  and  amber  were  conveyed  by  more 
than  one  route  from  Cornwall  and  the  North  Sea 
to  Mediterranean  ports.  In  the  latter  case  the 
traders  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  and  the  Aar, 
along  the  Jura  to  the  Rhone,  and  thence  down  to 
Marseilles;  and  also  across  the  Alps,  by  a  track 
forking  oft,  perhaps  at  Grenoble,  into  the  valley 
of  the  Po.  and  so  to  the  Adriatic.  .  .  .  Apart 
from  the  Pluenician  sea  trade,  Cornish  tin  was 
conveyed  partly  by  water  to  Armorica  and  to 
Marseilles  through  the  west  of  France  ;  but  also 
to  the  east  of  England  (partly  overland  by  the 
route  known  later  as  tlie  Pilgrims'  Way),  and 
from  the  east  of  Kent,  possibly  to  the  seat  of  the 
amber  trade,  as  well  as  to  a  route  through  the 
east  of  France,  starting  from  the  short  Dover 
crossing." — E.  .1.  Simco.x,  Priuu'tii'i;  Cieili~.iitii>iis, 
''.  1,  /';).  397-403. — "  The  epigraphic  texts  left  us 
by  the  Pluenicians  are  too  short  and  dry  to  give 
ns  any  of  tho.se  vivid  glimp.ses  into  the  past  that 
the  historian  loves.  AVlicn  we  wish  to  make  the 
men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  live  again,  when  we  try 
to  see  them  as  they  moved  in  tho,se  seven  or 
eight  centuries  during  which  they  were  supreme 


in  the  Mediterranean,  we  have  to  turn  to  the 
Greeks,  to  Herodotus  and  Homer,  for  the  de- 
tails of  our  picture ;  it  is  in  their  pages  that  we 
are  told  how  these  eastern  traders  made  them- 
selves indispensable  to  the  half -.savage  races  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  Phfeuicians  carried  on  their 
trade  in  a  leisurely  way.  It  consisted  for  the 
most  part  in  exchanging  their  manufactured 
wares  for  the  natural  produce  of  the  countries 
they  visited ;  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  and,  although  it  inspired  distrust,  it 
was  regular  enough  in  its  methods.  Stories  told 
by  both  Homer  and  Herodotus  show  them  to  us 
as  abductors  of  women  and  children,  but  in  the 
then  state  of  the  world  even  deeds  like  tho.se 
described  would  soon  be  forgotten,  and  after  a 
time  the  faithless  traders  would  be  readmitted 
for  the  sake  of  the  wares  they  brought.  .  .  . 
Seeing  how  great  their  services  were  to  the  civili- 
zation of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  how  admiralile 
were  those  virtues  of  industrj',  activity,  and 
splendid  courage  that  they  brought  to  their 
work,  how  is  it  that  the  classic  writers  speak  of 
the  Phrenicians  with  so  little  sympathy  ?  and 
why  does  the  modern  historian,  in  spite  of  his 
breadtli  and  freedom  from  bias,  find  it  difficult 
to  treat  them  even  with  justice  ?  It  is  because, 
in  spite  of  their  long  relations  with  them,  the 
peoples  of  Greece  and  Italy  never  learnt  to  really 
know  the  Phojuicians  or  to  understand  their  lan- 
guage, and,  to  answer  the  second  question,  be- 
cause our  modern  historians  are  hardly  better 
iuformed.  Between  Greece  and  Rome  on  the  one 
hand  and  Phoenicia  and  Carthage  on  the  other, 
there  was  a  barrier  which  was  never  beaten 
down.  They  traded  and  fought,  but  they  never 
concluded  a  lasting  and  cordial  peace;  they 
made  no  eiiort  to  comprehend  each  other's  na- 
ture, but  retained  their  mutual,  ignorant  antipa- 
thy to  the  very  end.  .  .  .  That  full  justice  has 
never  been  done  to  the  Phoenicians  is  partly  their 
own  fault.  They  were  moved  neither  by  the 
passion  for  truth  nor  by  that  for  beauty ;  they 
cared  only  for  gain,  and  thanks  to  the  condition 
of  the  world  at  the  time  they  entered  upon  the 
scene,  they  could  satisfy  that  lust  to  the  full.  In 
the  barter  trade  they  carried  on  for  so  many  cen- 
turies the  advantage  must  always  have  been  for 
the  more  civilized,  and  the  Phrenicians  used  and 
abused  that  advantage.  Tyre  and  Sidon  acquired 
prodigious  wealth;  the  minds  of  their  people 
were  exclusively  occupied  with  the  u.scful;  they 
were  thinking  always  of  the  immediate  profit  to 
themselves  in  every  transaction;  and  to  such  a 
people  the  world  readily  denies  justice,  to  say 
nothing  of  indulgence.  ...  No  doubt  it  may  be 
said  tiiat  it  was  quite  without  their  goodwill 
that  the  Phoenicians  helped  other  nations  to  shake 
off  barbarism  and  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
material  of  civilized  life.  That,  of  course,  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  results  obtained  through  their  means.  Pha?- 
nicia  appropriated  for  herself  all  the  inventions 
and  recipes  of  the  old  eastern  civilizations  and 
by  more  than  one  happy  discovery,  and  especially 
by  the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  she  added  to 
tlie  value  of  the  treasure  thus  accumulated. 
Whether  she  meant  it  or  not,  she  did,  as  a  fact, 
devote  her  energies  to  the  dissemination  of  all  this 
precious  knowledge  from  the  very  day  on  which 
she  entered  into  relations  with  those  tribes  on  the 
Grecian  islands  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  were   as   yet   strangers  to   political   life. 
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At  the  time  of  thfir  greatest  expansion,  the 
true  PhivMiirians  iiumbereil,  at  the  very  most,  a 
few  liuiidreds  (if  tlioiisanils.  It  was  with  siicli 
seantv  luiinbers  that  they  contrived  to  l)e  preseiit 
every  wliere,  toconstriiet  ports  of  refiitce  for  their 
sliips,  factories  for  tlieir  merchants  and  ware- 
lioiises  for  their  goods.  Tliese  'Eii-ilish  of  an- 
tiquity.'as  thev  liave  been  so  well  called,  upheld 
their  power  by  means  very  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed bv  Enldand.  who  has  succuedeil  for  two 
cen'turies'in  holding  together  her  vast  colonial 
empire  by  a  liandful  of  soldiers  and  a  huge  fieet 
of  sliips.  Tlie  great  difference  lies  in  tlie  fact 
that  Tyre  made  no  attempt  to  subjugate  and 
govern" the  nations  she  traded  with."— G.  Perrot 
and  C.  Chipiez.  Ifht.  of  AH  in  P!(,viiinn,  r.  2. 
eh.  6.  —  The  ascendancy  among  Pluenician  cities 
passed  at  some  early  day  from  Sidon  to  Tyre, 
and  the  decline  of  the  former  has  been  ascribed 
to  an  attack  from  the  Pliilistines  <if  Ascalon, 
whicli  occurred  about  VZM  or  1300  B.  C.  But 
the  explanation  seems  questionable. —  G.  Rawlin- 
son.  Ilixt.  of  Pliiinii-i.i.  ch.  14.— See  TvitE. 

Coinage  and  Money.  Sec  JIoney  and  Bank- 
iNo:  I'lUKxniA, 

B.  C.  850-538.— Subjection  to  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.— .Vbout  y")0  B.  C.  "the  nulitary  ex- 
pediiiiins  of  the  Assyrians  began  to  reach  South- 
ern Syria,  and  Pluenician  independence  seems  to 
have  Ix'cn  lost.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  sub- 
mission was  continuous;  but  from  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  till  past  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury there  occur  in  the  contemporary  monuments 
of  As.syria  plain  indications  of  I'luenician  sub- 
jection, while  there  is  no  evidence  of  resistance 
or  revolt.  .  .  .  About  B.  C.  743  the  pa.ssive  sub- 
mission of  Pluenicia  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  began 
to  be  exchanged  for  an  impatience  of  it,  and  fre- 
quent efforts  were  made,  from  this  date  till 
Nineveh  fell,  to  re-establish  PlKenician  indepen- 
dence. These  elTorts  for  the  most  part  failed ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  finally,  amid  the 
troubles  under  wliich  the  Assj'rian  empire  suc- 
cumbed, success  crowned  the  nation's  patriotic 
exertions,  and  autonomy  was  recovered.  .  .  . 
Scarcely,  however,  had  Assyria  fallen  when  a 
new  enemj'  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Nechoh 
of  Egypt,  about  B.  C.  608,  con(iuercd  the  whole 
tract  between  his  own  borders  and  the  Euphrates. 
Pluenicia  submitted  or  was  reduce<l.  and  re- 
mained for  three  years  an  Egyptian  dependency. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  B.  C.  GU."),  after  his  defeat 
of  Nechoh  at  ('archemish,  added  Pho>nicia  to 
Babylon;  and,  though  Tyre  revolted  from  him 
eigh't  years  later,  B,  V.  598,  and  resisted  for 
thirteen  years  all  his  attempts  to  rediu'c  her,  yet 
at  length  she  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  the 
Babylonian  yoke  was  tirmly  fixed  on  the  entir(; 
Pluenician  people.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that 
they  did  not  shake  it  off  upon  the  death  of  the 
great  Babylonian  king;  but,  on  the  whole,  prob- 
ability is  in  favour  of  their  having  remained 
subject  till  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
B.C.  538." — Q.  \in\\\mson.  Mil  iiiKil  of  Aiieient 
Jlial.,  hk.  1,  pt.  1,  «r^  6.— "It  appears  to  have 
been  only  a  few  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar's 
triumphant  campaign  against  Neco  that  renewed 
troul)les  broke  out  in  Svria.  Phcenicia  revolted 
uniler  the  lea<lership  of  Tyre;  and  about  the 
same  time  .lehoiakim.  the  Jewish  king,  having 
obtained  a  promi.se  of  aid  from  the  Egyptians, 
renounced  his  allegiance.  Upon  this,  in  his 
seventh  year  (B.  C.  .598),  Nebuchadnezzar  pro- 


ceeded once  more  into  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a 
vast  army,  composed  partly  of  his  allies,  the 
Medes,  partly  of  his  own  subjects.  lie  tirst  in- 
vested Tyre;  but  finding  that  city  too  strong  to 
be  taken  by  assault,  he  left  a  portion  of  his  army 
to  continue  the  siege,  while  he  himself  pressed 
forward  against  .Jerusalem.  .  .  .  The  siege  of 
Tyre  was  still  being  pressed  at  the  date  of  the 
second  investment  of  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Tyre,  if 
it  fell  at  the  end  of  its  thirteen  years'  siege,  nuust 
have  been  taken  in  the  very  year  which  followed 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.  C.  58.5.  ...  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  the  real  Tyre,  the 
island  city,  actually  fell  on  this  occasion  (Heeren, 
As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  11,  E.  T.  ;  Kenrick,  Pluenicia, 
p.  390),  chiefly  beca\ise  Ezekiel  says,  about  B.  t'. 
570,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  '  received  no 
wages  for  the  service  that  he  served  against  it.' 
(Ezek.  xxix.  18.)  But  this  passage  may  be 
understood  to  mean  that  he  had  had  no  sutlicient 
wages.  Berosus  expressly  stated  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar reduced  all  Pb(ruicia. " — The  same.  Five 
Great  Monarchies:  Babylonia,  ch.  8,  and  foot- 
note. 

Later  commerce. — "The  commerce  of  Phie- 
nieia  appears  to  have  reached  its  greatest  heiglit 
about  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  ChaUhean  power 
at  Babylon.  Its  monopoly  may  have  been  more 
complete  in  earlier  times,  but  the  range  of  its 
traffic  was  more  confined.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
impelled  to  attempt  its  conquest  by  a  double 
motive  —  to  possess  himself  of  its  riches  anil  to 
become  master  of  its  harbours  and  its  navy.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  27),  foretelling  his  siege  of 
Tyre,  has  drawn  a  picture  of  its  comnu-rce, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  document  for  its 
commercial  history  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
.  .  .  Directly  or  indirectlj'.  the  commerce  of 
Tyre,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  thus  embraced  the  whole  known 
world.  By  means  of  the  Arabian  and  the  Per- 
sian gulfs  it  communicated  with  India  and  the 
coast  of  Africa  towards  the  eq\iator.  On  tlie 
north  its  vessels  found  their  way  along  the 
Euxine  to  the  frozen  borders  of  Scytliia.  15eyoiid 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  its  ships,  or  those  of  its 
colony  of  Gadcs,  visited  the  British  isles  for  tin, 
if  they  did  not  penetrate  into  the  Baltic  to  bring 
back  amber.  Ezekiel  says  nothing  of  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Tyrians  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
lay  beyond  the  limits  of  Jewish  geography;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  had  several  centuries 
before  passed  the  limits  of  the  Desert  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  liy  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  Canaries  bad  given  rise  to  the  Greek 
fable  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed." — J.  Ken- 
rick, Pha'nicin,  ch.  6. 

Also  in;  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  ITist.  Researchet. 
V.  1. — J.  Yeats,  Growth  and  Vicinniliide.^  of  Com- 
merce, ch.  3. — G.  Rawlinson,  Hint,  of  Phanicia, 
ch.  9,  and  14,  sect.  2. — R.  Bosworth  Smith,  Car- 
thane  and  the  Carthayinians,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  332,  and  after. — Final  history.  See 
Tyke. 


PHCENIX   CLUBS.     See  Ireland:    A.  D. 

18.5S-i,sij7. 
PHCENIX  PARK  MURDERS,  The.     See 

lUELAND:     A.    I).    lS«i. 

PHOKIANS,  The.— "The  Pliokians  [in  an- 
cient Greece]  were  liounded  on  the  north  by  the 
little  territories  called  Doris  and  Dryopis,  which 
separated  them  from  the  Malians.  —  on  the  north- 
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east,  east  aud  south-west  liy  the  different  branches 
of  Lnkrians, — and  on  the  south-cast  b^-  tlic 
Btpotians.  They  touched  the  Euboean  sea  .  .  . 
at  Paphnus,  tlie  point  where  it  approaches  near- 
est to  their  cliicf  town,  Elateia;  their  territory 
also  comprised  most  part  of  tlic  lofty  and  bleak 
range  of  Parnassus,  as  far  as  its  southerly  termi- 
nation, where  a  lower  portion  of  it,  called  Kir- 
phis,  projects  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  between 
the  two  bays  of  Antikyra  and  Krissa;  the  latter, 
with  its  once  fertile  plain,  was  in  proximity  to 
the  sacred  rock  of  the  Delphian  Apollo,  Both 
Delphi  and  Krissa  originally  belonged  to  the 
Phokian  race.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  temple, 
together  with  Laccdsvmonian  aid,  enabled  the 
Delphians  to  set  up  for  themselves,  disavowing 
their  connexion  with  the  Phokian  brotherhood. 
Territorially  speaking,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Pliokis  consisted  in  the  valjey  of  the  river 
Kephisus.  ...  It  was  on  the  projecting  moun- 
tain ledges  and  rocks  on  each  side  of  this  river 
that  the  numerous  little  Phokian  towns  were 
situated.  Twenty-two  of  them  were  destroyed 
and  broken  up  into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
order,  after  the  second  Sayred  War." — G.  Grote, 
Ilixt.  of  (j ran',  pt.  2,  ch.  :5. —  See  S.\cred  W.\US. 

PHORMIO,  and  the  sea  victories  of.  See 
Greece:    B.  C.  429-427. 

PHRATRI.1E.  See  PiivL.E;  also.  Athens: 
B.  C.  ,jl0-.")07. 

PHRYGIAN  CAP  OF  LIBERTY,  The. 
See  Liberty  G.\p. 

PHRYGIAN   SIBYL.     See  Sibyls. 

PHRYGIANS.—  MYSI ANS.— " When  the 
Assyrians  in  tlic  thirteenth  century  [B.  ('.]  ad- 
vanced past  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates  into  the 
western  peninsula  [of  Asia  Minor],  they  found, 
on  the  central  table-land,  a  mighty  body  of  na- 
tive population  —  the  Plnygians.  The  remains 
of  their  language  tend  to  show  them  to  have 
been  the  central  link  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
elder  Aryans.  They  called  their  Zeus  Bagalus 
('baga'  in  ancient  Persian  signifying  God: 
'bhaga,'  in  Sanscrit,  fortune),  or  Sabazius,  from 
a  verb  common  to  Indian  and  Greek,  and  sig- 
nifying 'to  adore.'  They  possessed  the  vowels 
of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  terminations  of  words 
changed  the  '  m '  into  '  n. '  Kept  off  from  the 
sea.  they,  it  is  true,  higged  behind  the  coast 
tribes  in  civilization,  and  were  regarded  by 
these  as  men  slow  of  understanding  and  only 
suited  for  inferior  duties  in  human  society.  Yet 
they  too  had  a  great  and  independent  post  of 
their  own,  which  is  mirrored  in  the  native 
myths  of  their  kings.  Tlie  home  of  these  myths 
is  especially  in  the  northern  regions  of  Phrygia, 
(111  the  banks  of  the  springs  which  feed  the 
Sangarius,  flowing  in  mighty  curves  through 
Bithynia  into  Pontus.  Here  traditions  survived 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  land,  of  Gordius  and 
Jliilas."— E.  f'urtius.  Hist,  of  Greece,  i\  1,  hk.  1, 
ch.  3. — "As  far  as  any  positive  opinion  can  be 
formed  respecting  nations  of  whom  we  know  so 
little,  it  would  appear  that  the  Mysians  and 
Phrygians  are  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
Lydians  and  Karians  on  one  side,  and  Tliracians 
(European  as  well  as  Asiatic)  on  the  other  —  a 
remote  ethnical  affinity  pervading  the  whole. 
Ancient  migrations  are  spoken  of  in  both  direc- 
tions across  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thraeian 
Bosphorus,  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that 
Phrygians,  Mysians  and  Tliracians  had  immi- 
grated into  Asia  from  Europe.  ...  On  the  other 


hand,  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  vast  bod}'  of 
Teukrians  and  Mysians  who,  before  the  Trojan 
war,  had  crossed  the  strait  from  Asia  into  Eu- 
rope. .  .  .  The  Phrygians  also  are  suppo.sed  by 
some  to  have  originally  occupied  an  European 
soil  on  the  borders  of  ilacedonia,  .  .  .  while  the 
Jlysians  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  north- 
eastern portions  of  European  Thrace  south  of  the 
Danube,  known  under  the  Roman  empire  liy  the 
name  of  .Miesia.  But  with  respect  to  the  ^Mysians 
there  was  also  another  story,  according  to  which 
they  were  described  as  colonists  emanating  from 
the  Lydians.  .  .  .  And  this  last  opinion  was 
supported  by  the  character  of  the  Mysian  lan- 
guage, half  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian." — G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  (•/(.  16. — Tlie  Jlysians 
occupied  the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor, 
including  the  region  of  the  Troad.  "In  the 
works  of  the  great  Greek  writers  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  notably,  in  the  histories  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucj'dides,  the  Phrygians  figure 
but  little.  To  the  Greeks  generally  they  were 
known  but  as  the  race  whence  most  of  their 
slaves  were  drawn,  as  a  people  branded  with  the 
qualities  of  slaves,  idleness,  cowardice,  elf'emi- 
nacy.  .  .  .  From  the  Phrygians  came  those  or- 
giastic forms  of  religious  cult  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  orgies  which  led  alike  to 
sensual  excess  and  to  hideous  self  mutilations, 
to  semi-religious  frenzy  and  bestial  immoralities, 
against  w-hich  the  strong  good-sense  of  the  bet- 
ter Greeks  set  itself  at  all  periods,  though  it 
could  nJ)t  deprive  them  of  their  attractions  for 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  And  yet  it  was  to  this 
race  sunk  in  corruption,  cxcejit  when  roused  by 
frenzy,  that  the  warlike  Trojan  stock  belonged. 
Hector  and  Aeneas  were  Phrygians;  and  the 
most  manly  race  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Ro- 
mans, were  proud  of  their  supposed  descent 
from  shepherds  of  Phrygia." — P.  Gardner,  New 
Chapters  in  Greek  History,  ck.  3. 

PHUT.     See  Liby.\ns. 

PHYL^.  —  PHRATRIiE.  —  GENTES.— 
"In  all  Greek  states,  without  exception,  the 
people  was  divided  into  tribes  or  Phyhe,  and 
those  again  into  the  smaller  sulidivisions  of 
Phratria'  and  gentes,  and  the  distribution  so 
made  was  emplo_yed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
for  the  common  organisation  of  the  State." — G. 
F.  Schomann,  Antiquities  of  Greece :  T/ie  State, 
jit.  2,  ch.  4. — The  four  Attic  tribes  were  called, 
during  the  later  period  of  that  division,  the 
Geleoutes,  Hopletes,  jEgikoreis,  and  Argadcis. 
"It  is  allirmed,  and  with  some  etymological 
plausibility,  that  the  denominations  of  these  four 
tribes  must  originally  have  had  reference  to  the 
occupations  of  those  who  bore  them, —  the  Hop- 
Ictes  being  the  warriour-class,  the  jEgikoreis  goat- 
herds, the  Argadeis  artisans,  and  the  Geleontes 
(Teleontes  or  Gedeontes)  cultivators.  Hence 
some  authors  have  ascribed  to  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  Attica  an  actual  [irimitive  distribution 
into  hereditary  professions  or  castes,  similar  to 
tliat  which  prevailed  in  India  and  Egypt.  If  we 
should  even  grant  that  such  a  division  into  castes 
might  origiiKilly  have  prevailed,  it  must  have 
grown  obsolete  "long  before  the  time  of  Solon; 
but  there  seem  no  sufficient  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  ever  did  prevail.  .  .  .  The  four  tribes, 
and  the  four  names  (allowing  for  some  variations 
of  reading),  are  therefore  historically  veritied. 
But  neither  the  time  of  their  introduction,  nor 
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their  iirimilivp  import,  are  asccrtaiiiulilo  matters. 
Tlicsc  four  tribes  may  be  Idolvcd  at.  eitlieras 
religious  and  scitaal  ag,i,'re,i;ates.  in  uliieli  capacity 
eacli  of  lliem  conipriseil  tlircc  IMiratrics  anil 
iiinelv  Gentes;  or  as  political  aggregates,  in 
wliicfi  point  of  view  cacU  inohuled  three Trittyes 
an<l  twelve  Naukraries.  Each  Fhratry  ('ontained 
thirty  Gentes;  each  Trittys  comprised  four 
Xaukraries:  the  total  nnniijers  were  thus  300 
GeiUes  and  4H  XauUraries.  Moreover,  each  gens 
is  saiil  to  have  contained  thirty  heads  of  families, 
of  whom  therefore  there  would  be  a  total  of 
10,800.  .  .  .  That  every  Phratry  contained  an 
equal  number  of  Gentes,  an^  every  Gens  an 
erinal  number  of  families,  is  a  supposition  hardly 
ailmissible  willioul  heller  evidence  than  we  pos- 
sess. Hut  apart  from  this  questionable  precision 
of  luimerical  .scale,  the  Phratries  and  Gentes 
themselves  were  real,  ancient  and  durable  a.sso- 
ciations  among  the  Alhenian  people,  highly  im- 
portant to  be  understood.  The  basis  of  the 
whole  was  the  house,  hearth  or  family, —  a  num- 
ber of  which,  greater  or  less,  composed  the  Gens, 
or  Genos.  This  Gens  was  therefore  a  clan, 
sept,  or  enlarged,  and  jiartly  factitious,  brother- 
hood. .  .  .  All  these  phratric  and  gentile  asso- 
ciations, the  larger  as  well  as  the  smaller,  were 
founded  upon  the  same  jirineiples  and  tendencies 
of  the  Grecian  mind  —  a  coalescence  of  the  idea 
of  worsliip  wilh  that  of  ancestry,  or  of  com- 
munion in  certain  special  religious  rites  with 
communion  of  blood,  real  or  supposed.  The 
god,  or  hero,  to  whom  the  assembled  members 
offered  their  sacrifices,  was  conceived  as  the 
primitive  ancestor,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
origin.  .  .  .  The  revolution  of  Kleisthenes  in 
.509  B.  ('.  abolished  the  old  tribes  for  civil  pur- 
poses, and  created  ten  new  tribes, —  leaving  the 
Phratries  and  Gentes  unaltereil,  but  introducing 
the  local  distribution  according  to  denies  or  can- 
tons, as  the  foundation  of  his  new  political  tribes. 
A  certain  number  of  denies  belonged  to  each  of 
the  ten  Kleislhencan  tribes  {the  denies  in  the 
same  tribes  were  not  usually  contiguous,  so  that 
the  tribe  was  not  coincident  with  a  definite  cir- 
cumscription), and  the  denie,  in  which  every  in- 
dividual was  then  registered,  continued  to  be 
that  in  which  his  descendants  were  also  regis- 
tered. .  .  .  The  (lilYerent  Gentes  were  very  un- 
equal in  dignity,  arising  chiefly  from  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  which  each  possessed  the 
hereditary  and  exclusive  administration,  and 
which,  being  in  some  cases  considered  as  of  pre- 
eminent sanctity  in  reference  to  the  whole  city, 
were  therefore  nationalized.  Thus  the  Eumol- 
piche  and  Kerykes,  who  supplied  the  llierophant 
and  superintended  the  mysteries  of  the  Eleusin- 
ian  Denieter  —  and  the  Butada;,  who  furnished 
the  priestess  of  Athene  Polias  as  well  as  the 
priest  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus  in  the  acropolis  — • 
•seem  to  have  been  reverenced  above  all  the  other 
Gentes.  When  the  name  Butadw  was  selected  in 
the  Kleisthenean  arrangement  as  the  name  of  a 
deme,  the  holy  Gens  .so  called  adopted  the  distinc- 
tive denomination  of  Eteobutadje,  or  '  The  true 
Butada;.'"— G.  Grote,  llUt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:    Fustel  de  Coulanges,   The  Ancient 
City,  bk  3.  ch.  1. 

PHYLARCH.     See  T.\xi.\kch. 

PHYLE.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  40+-403. 
^  PHYSICIANS,  First  English  College  of. 
See  Mkdicai,  SciiiNcK,  IOtii  Cknturv 

PIACENZA.     See  Placenti.v. 


PIAGNONI,    The.     See    Fi.ohence:    A.    1). 

1490-I4!IS. 

PIANKISHAWS,  The.  See  Ameiik  an  Au- 
ORioi.NEs;  Ai,ii()Ni;ri.\.\  Fa.mii.v,  and  Sacs,  &c. 

PIASTS,  OR  PIASSES,  The.  See  Poi..\nd: 
Beiunninos,  iVc. 

PIAVE,  Battle  on  the.  See  Gku.manv:  A.  I). 
180!)  (.Iantakv llNE). 

PI-BESETH.     Sec  litnAsTis 

PICARDS,  The  Religious  Sect  of  the.— 
"The  reforming  movement  of  Bohemia  [15tli 
century]  had  drawn  thither  persons  from  other 
countries  whose  0|>inions  were  obno.xious  to  the 
authorities  of  the  church.  Among  these,  the 
most  remarkable  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Picards, —  apparently  a  form  of  the  word  '  beg- 
hards'  [see  Beouines],  which  .  .  .  was  then 
widely  applied  to  sectaries,  These  Picards  ap- 
pear to  have  comg  from  the  Low  C'ountries. " — 
J.  C.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Chnstutii  CInireh, 
V.  8,  p.  24. — See,  also,  Paulicians. 

PICARDY.  —  PICARDS.  —  "  Whimsical 
enough  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Picards, 
and  from  thence  of  Picardie,  which  does  not 
date  earlier  than  A.  D.  1300.  It  was  an  academ- 
ical joke,  an  epithet  first  applied  to  the  quarrel- 
some humour  of  those  students  in  the  uinversity 
of  Paris  who  came  from  the  frontier  of  France 
and  Flander.s." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  anil  Fall  of 
the  Rdtiian  Rinpirc,  ch.  58,  foot-iwte  1. 

PICENIANS,  The.     See  Sakines. 

PICHEGRU,  Campaign  and  political  in- 
trigues of.  See  Fkaxce;  A.  D.  1794  (.Maikii- 
Jfi.Y);  1794-179.5  (October— May);  179.5  (.J  ini.:— 
Decemiu.-.r);  1797  (September);  and   1804-180.5. 

PICHINCHA,  Battle  of  (i8z2).  See  CoL- 
OMiHAN  States:  A.  I).  1819-1830. 

PICKAWILLANY.  See  Onto  (Vai>i.ey): 
A.  I).  174S- 17.54. 

PICTAVI.    See  Poitiers:  Orkjinal Names. 

PICTONES,  The.— "The  Pictones  [of  an- 
cient Gaul],  whose  name  is  represented  by  Poitou, 
and  the  Santones  (Saintonge)  occupied  the  coast 
between  the  lower  Loire  and  the  great  aestmiry 
of  the  Garonne. " —  G.  Long,  Ikcliue  of  the  Uoiikiii 
liepiifilir,  r.  4,  ch.  6. 

PICTS  AND  SCOTS.  See  Scotland:  The 
Picis  ANii  Scots. 

PICTURE-WRITING.  See  Aztec  and 
Maya  Prtihi; -^\'I<ITI^(! ;  also  Hieroglyphics. 

PIE-POWDER  COURT,  The.— "There 
was  one  special  court  [in  London,  during  the 
Jliddle  Ages],  which  met  to  decide  disputes  aris- 
ing on  market-daj's,  or  among  travellers  and  men 
of  business,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  old 
English  tendency  todeciile  ijuickly  and  definitely, 
without  entering  into  anj'  long  .written  or  verbal 
consideration  of  the  question  at  issue ;  and  this 
was  known  as  the  Pie-powder  Court,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  old  French  words,  '  pieds  poudres,' 
the  Latin  '  pedes  pulverizati,'  in  which  the  com- 
plainant and  the  accused  were  supposed  not  to 
have  shaken  the  dust  from  off  their  feet." — li. 
Pauli,  Pictiinn  of  0/,l  Enrjlaiiil,  ch.  13. 

PIECES  OF  EIGHT.     See  Spanish  Coins. 


PIEDMONT  :    Primitive   inhabitants. 

LllURIAXS. 

History.     See  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 


See 


PIEDMONT,  Va.,  Battle  of.  See  Uniti.;d 
STA-rES  OK  Am.:  A.  1).  18(34  (May— June:  Vir- 
ginia) The  Campaigning  in  the  Shenandoah. 
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PIEGANS.      See     American    Aborigines: 

Bl-AIKFKET. 

PIERCE,  Franklin:    Presidential  election 
and   administration.     See   United  States  of 

Am.  :   A.  I).  lS.y-\  to  1857. 


PIGNEROL:  A.  D.  1630-1631.— Siege,  cap- 
ture and  purchase  by  the  French.  See  It.\ly: 
A.  I>.  H!i7-l(;:!l. 

A.  D.  1648. — Secured  to  France  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.     .Sec  Gehmany:  A.I).  1648. 

A.  D.  1659. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Fr.^^nce; 
A.  D.  16o9-10<)l. 

A.  D.  1697. — Ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
See  Savoy;  A.  D.  1580-1713. 


PIGNEROL,  Treaty  of.     See  W.ildenses: 
A.  I).  165,-). 
PIKE'S  PEAK   MINING  REGION.     See 

C'(lI.<iU.\D(i:    A.    I).   ISIMj-l-STfJ. 

PILATE,  Pontius.  See  .Jews:  R.  C.  40— 
A.  I).  44:  ami  A.   1>.  2G. 

PILGRIMAGE  OF  GRACE,  The.  See 
E.nc;i,and:  A.  D.  15:i5-15;H). 

PILGRIMS.— PILGRIM  FATHERS.— In 
American  history,  tlie  familiar  designation  of  the 
little  company  of  English  colonists  who  sailed 
for  the  New  World  in  the  Mayflower,  A.  D. 
1630,  seeking  religious  freedom,  and  who  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock.  See  Independents  or 
Separ.ytists,  and  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1620. 


PILLOW,  Fort :  A.  D.  1862.— Evacuated 
by  the  Confederates.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  1).  1863  (.June:  On  the  Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1864. — ^Capture  and  Massacre.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (April: 
Tennessee). 

PILNITZ.The  Declaration  of.  See  France: 
A.  n.  1791  (.July — September). 

PILOT  KNOB,  Attack  on.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (^March — October: 
Arkansas — Missotri). 

PILSEN,  Capture  by  Count  Ernest  of 
Mansfeld  (1618).  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1618- 
1630. 

PILUM,  The.— The  Roman  spear  was  called 
the  pilum.  "It  was,  according  to  [Polybius],  a 
spear  liaving  a  very  large  iron  head  or  blade,  and 
this  was  carried  by  a  socket  to  receive  the  sliaft. 
.  .  .  By  the  soldiers  of  the  legions,  to  whom  the 
use  of  the  pilum  was  restricted,  this  weapon  was 
both  hurled  from  the  hand  as  a  javelin,  and 
grasped  firmly,  as  well  for  the  charge  as  to  resist 
and  beat  down  hostile  attacks." — P.  Lacombe, 
A}')iis  II ml  Arinont',  rli.  4. 

PIMAN    FAMILY,    The.     See    American 

ABOItlia.NES:    PiMAN  Fa:MILY. 

PIMENTEIRAS,  The.  See  American 
Abohigixes:  GicK  or  Corn  Group. 

PINDARIS,  OR  PINDHARIES,The.  Sec 
India:  A.  I).  1816-1819. 

PINE  TREE  MONEY.— Between  1653  and 
1684  the  colony  of  ^Massachusetts  coined  silver 
shillings  and  smaller  coins,  which  bore  on  their 
faces  the  rude  figure  of  a  pine  tree,  and  are 
called  "pine  tree  money."  See  Money  and 
Bankinc;:  17Tn  Century. 

PINEROLO.     SeePiGNEROL. 

PINKIE,  Battle  of  (1547).  See  Scotl.a.nd: 
A.  I).  1.544-1548. 

PIPE  ROLLS.    See  Exchequer. 


PIPPIN,  OR  PEPIN,  of  Heristal,  Aus- 
trasian  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  and  Duke  of  the 

Franks,  A.   I).   687-714 Pippin,   or   Pepin, 

the  Short,  Duke  and   Prince  of  the   Franks, 
741-753;  King,  7.52-768. 

PIQUETS  AND  ZINGLINS.  See  Hayti; 
A.  D.  1804-188(1. 

PIR.(EUS,  The.— This  was  the  important 
harbor  of  Athens,  constructed  and  fortified  dur- 
ing and  after  the  I\'rsian  wars;  a  work  which 
the  Athenians  owed  to  the  genius  and  energy  of 
Tliemistocles.  The  name  was  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  peninsula  in  wliich  tlie  Pirseus 
is  situated,  an<l  wliich  contained  two  other  har- 
bors—  Munychia  and  Zea.  Phalcrum,  which 
liad  previously  been  the  harbor  of  Athens,  lay  to 
the  east.  The  walls  built  by  Themistocles  "  were 
carried  round  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  in  a 
circumference  of  seven  miles,  following  the  bend 
of  its  rocky  rim,  and  including  the  tliree  har- 
bour-bays. At  the  mouths  of  each  of  the  har- 
bours a  pair  of  towers  rose  opposite  to  one  an- 
other at  so  short  a  distance  that  it  was  possible 
to  connect  them  by  means  of  chains:  these  were 
the  locks  of  the  Piraeus.  The  walls,  about  16 
feet  thick,  were  built  without  mortar,  of  rec- 
tangular blocks  througliout,  and  were  raised  to 
a  height  of  30  feet  by  Tliemistocles.  who  is  said 
to  have  originally  intended  to  give  them  double 
that  height." — E,  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  3, 
eh.  3. 

Also  IN:  W.  !M.  Leake,  Topn'/raphi/ of  Athen.<i, 
sect.  10.— See,  also,  Athens:  B'.  C.  489-480. 

PIRATES  OF  CILICIA,  The.  SeeCiLiciA, 
Pirates  of. 

PIRMASENS,  Battle  of  (1793).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1793  (.July — December)  Pro- 
gress OF  THE  W'AR. 

PIRNA,  Saxon  Surrender  at.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  1756. 

PIRU,  OR  CHONTAQUIROS,  The.  See 
American  AnoHKiiNEs:  Andesians. 

PISA,  Greece.  Sec  Elis;  and  Olympic 
Gajies. 

» 

PISA,  Italy:  Origin  of  the  city.— Early 
growth  of  its  commerce  and  naval  power. — 
Conquest  of  Sardinia. — Strabo  and  others  have 
given  Pisa  a  Grecian  origin.  "Situated  near  the 
sea  upon  tlie  triangle  formed  in  past  ages,  by  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Arno  and  the 
Serchio;  she  was  highly  adapted  to  commerce 
and  navigation;  particularly  in  times  when  these 
were  carried  on  with  small  vessels.  We  conse- 
quently find  that  she  was  rich  and  mercantile  in 
early  times,  and  frequented  by  all  the  barbarous 
nations.  .  .  .  Down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  almost  all  the  navigation  of  tlie  nations 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
which  kept  a  correspondence  and  commerce  with 
the  former,  was  limited  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Adriatic,  Archipelago,  and  Eu.\ine  seas;  and  the 
first  three  Italian  republics,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
Venice,  were  for  a  long  time  mistresses  of  it. 
Pisa,  as  far  back  as  the  year  925,  was  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Tuscany,  according  to  Lnitprand. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  is, 
in  the  year  1004,  we  find  in  the  Pisan  annals, 
that  the  latter  waged  war  with  the  Lucchese  and 
beat  them;  this  is  the  first  enterprise  of  one 
Italian  city  against  another,  which  proves  that 
she  alreadv  ac'ted  for  herself,  and  was  in  great 
part,  if  not  wholly,  liberated  from  the  dominion 
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of  the  Duko  of  Tuscany.  In  the  Pisan  annals, 
anil  in  other  authors,  we  meet  with  a  series  of 
enterprises,  many  of  which  are  obscurely  relateil. 
or  perhaps  e.\aggerateil.  Thus  we  tinil  that  in 
the  year  100."),  in  an  expedition  of  the  Pisans 
airainst  the  maritime  city  of  Keggio.  Pisa  bein.g 
left  unprovided  witli  defenders,  jMnsetto,  king, 
or  head,  of  the  Saracens,  who  occupied  Sardinia, 
seized  the  opportunily  of  making  an  invasion; 
and  having  sacked  the  city,  departed,  or  wa.s 
driven  out  of  it.  .  .  .  It  was  very  natural  for  tlic 
Pisans  and  Genoese,  who  must  liave  been  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  the  piracies  and  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  iis  long  as  they  occupied  Sardinia,  to 
think  seriously  of  c.\terminating  them  fnmi  that 
country:  the  pope  himself  sent  tlie  Bishop  of 
Ostia  in  haste  to  tlie  I'isans  as  legate,  to  encour- 
age them  to  the  enterprise:  who,  jdining  with 
the  Genoese,  eomiuered  Sardinia  [1017]  by  driv- 
ing out  the  Saracens:  and  the  pope,  by  the  right 
he  tliought  ho  ))o.ssessed  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  invested  the  Pisans  with  the  do- 
minion: not  however  without  exciting  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Genoese,  who,  as  they  were  less 
powerful  in  those  times,  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
force.  The  mutual  necessity  of  defence  from  the 
common  enemy  kept  them  united;  the  barbarians 
having  <lisembarked  in  the  year  1U2U  in  Sardinia 
tuider  llie  same  leader,  they  were  again  repulsed, 
and  all  their  treasure  which  remained  a  booty  of 
the  conquerors,  was  conceded  to  the  Genoese  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  expense." — L.  Pignotli, 
Jlixt.  (if  Til ■■<'•, nil/,  V.  1,  r/i.  7. 

A.  D.  1063-1293.  —  Architectural  develop- 
ment.—  Disastrous  war  with  Genoa.  —  The 
great  defeat  at  Meloria. — Count  Ugolino  and 
his  fate. — War  with  Florence  and  Lucca. — 
"  The  republic  of  I'isa  was  one  of  the  tirst  to 
make  known  to  the  world  the  riches  and  power 
which  a  small  state  might  acquire  by  the  aid  of 
commerce  and  libert)'.  Pisa  had  astonished  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  number  of 
vessels  and  .galleys  that  sailed  under  her  Hag.  by 
the  succor  she  had  given  the  crusaders,  by  the 
fear  she  had  inspired  at  Constantinople,  and  by 
the  eon(|Uest  of  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 
Pisa  was  the  lirst  to  introduce  into  Tuscany  the 
arts  that  ennoble  wealth:  her  dome,  her  bap- 
tistery, her  leaning  tower,  and  her  C'anipo  Santo, 
which  the  traveller's  ej'e  embraces  at  one  glance, 
but  does  not  weary  of  beholding,  had  been  suc- 
cessively built  from  the  year  10G3  to  the  end  of 
the  12th  century.  These  chefs-d'anivre  had 
animated  the  genius  of  the  Pisans;  the  great 
architects  of  the  13th  century  were,  for  the  most 
part,  pupils  of  Xicolas  di  Pisa.  But  the  moment 
was  come  in  wdiicli  the  ruin  of  this  glorious  re- 
public was  at  hand;  a  deep-rooted  jealousy.  \,.) 
be  dated  from  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  had"  fre- 
cjuently,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  armed 
against  each  otlier  the  republics  of  Genoa  and 
Pisa:  a  new  war  between  them  broke  out  in 
1282.  It  is  diliicidt  to  comprehend  how  two 
simple  cities  could  put  to  sea  such  prodigious 
fleets  as  those  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  In  1282, 
Ginicel  Sismon<li  commanded  30  Pisan  galleys,  of 
which  he  lost  the  half  in  a  tempest,  on  the  9th 
of  September;  the  following  year.  Kosso  Sis- 
mondi  commanded  64;  in  128-1,  Guido  .Taciaeoni- 
m.mded  2-1.  and  was  vanquished.  The  Pisans 
had  recourse  the  same  year  to  a  Venetian  ad- 
miral, Alberto  ilorosini.to  whom  they  intrusted 
103  galleys:  but  whatever  efforts  they  made,  the 


Genoese  constantly  opposed  a  superior  fleet. 
This  year  [1284],  however,  all  the  male  iiopula- 
tion  of  the  two  republics  seemed  a.ssembled  on 
their  vessels:  they  met  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1284,  once  more  before  the  Isle  of  Meloria. 
rendered  famous  43  years  before  by  the  victory 
of  the  Pisans  over  the  same  enemies  [when  the 
Ghibelline  friendship  of  Pisa  for  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  induced  her  to  intercept  and  attack, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1241,  a  Genoese  fleet  which 
conveyed  many  prelates  to  a  great  council  called 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  with  hostile  intentions  to- 
wards the  Emperor,  and  which  the  latter  desired 
to  prevent].  Valor  was  still  the  same,  but  for- 
tune had  changed  sides;  and  a  terrible  disaster 
effaced  the  memory  of  an  ancient  victory.  While 
the  two  fleets,  almost  equal  in  number,  were  en- 
gaged, a  reinforcement  of  30  Gen<icse  galleys, 
driven  impetuously  by  the  wind,  struck  the 
Pisan  fleet  in  flank:  7  of  their  vessels  were  in- 
stantly sunk,  28  taken.  5,000  citizens  perished 
in  the  battle,  and  11.01)0  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers to  Genoa  preferred  death  in  captivity  rather 
than  their  republic  should  ransom  them,  by  giving 
up  Sardinia  to  the  Genoese.  This  prodigious  loss 
ruined  the  maritime  pow'er  of  Pi.sa ;  the  sane 
nautical  knowledge,  the  same  spirit  of  entcr- 
])rise,  were  not  transmitted  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. All  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  quitted  the 
Pisan  galleys  for  those  of  Genoa.  The  vessels 
diminished  in  number,  with  the  means  of  man- 
ning them;  and  Pisa  could  no  longer  pretend  to 
be  more  than  the  third  maritime  power  in  Italy. 
While  the  republic  was  thus  exhausted  by  tliis 
great  reverse  of  fortune,  it  was  attacked  by  the 
league  of  tlie  Tuscan  Guelphs;  and  a  powerful 
citizen,  to  whom  it  had  intrusted  itself,  betrayed 
his  country  to  enslave  it.  Ugolino  was  count  of 
the  Gherardesca,  a  tnountainous  country  situated 
along  the  coast,  between  Leghorn  and  Piombino ; 
he  was  of  Ghibeline  origin,  but  hail  married  hi;-, 
sister  to  Giovan  di  Gallura,  chief  of  the  Guelphs 
of  Pisa  and  of  Sardinia.  From  that  time  he  art- 
fidlj-  opposed  the  Guelphs  to  the  Ghibelines. " 
The  Pisaus,  thinking  him  to  be  the  person  best 
able  to  reconcile  Pisa  with  the  Guelpli  league 
"  named  Ugolino  c:iptain-general  for  ten  years: 
and  the  new  commander  did,  indeed,  obtain 
IX'ace  with  the  Guelph  league;  but  not  till  he 
liad  caused  all  the  fortresses  of  the  Pisan  terri 
tory  to  be  opened  by  his  creatures  to  the  Lnc- 
cliese  and  Florentines.  .  .  .  From  that  time  he 
sought  only  to  strengthen  his  own  despotism." 
In  July.  1288,  there  was  a  rising  of  the  Pisans 
against  him;  his  palace  was  stormed  and  burned; 
and  he,  his  two  sons  and  two  grandsons,  were 
dragged  out  of  the  flames,  to  be  locked  in  a 
tower  and  starved  to  death  —  as  told  in  the  verse 
of  Dante.  "The  victory  over  count  Ugolino, 
achieved  by  the  most  ardent  of  the  Ghibelines, 
redoubled  the  enthusiasm  and  audacity  of  that 
party;  and  soon  determined  them  to  renew  the 
war  with  the  Guelphs  of  Tuscan_v.  .  .  .  Guido 
lie  Montefeltro  was  named  captain.  lie  had  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  in  defen  ling  Forli 
against  the  French  forces  of  Charles  of  Anjou; 
and  the  republic  had  not  to  repent  of  its  choice. 
He  recovered  by  force  of  arms  all  the  fortresses 
which  Ugolino  had  given  up  to  the  Lucchese  and 
Florentines.  The  Pisan  militia,  whom  Jlonte- 
feltro  armed  with  cross-bows,  which  he  had 
trained  them  to  use  with  precision,  became  the 
terror  of   Tuscany,     The   Guelphs   of   Florence 
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and  Lucca  were  glad  to  make  peace  in  1393." — 
J.  C.  L.  (ie  Sismondi,  Ilixt.  <if  the  Italian  Re- 
piifiHcs,  eh.  5. —  In  1290.  when  Pisa  was  in  her 
ereatest  distress,  Genoa  suddenly  joined  again  in 
the  attack  on  her  ancient  rival.  She  sent  an  ex- 
pedition under  Conrad  d'Oria  which  entered  the 
harbor  of  Pisa,  pulled  down  its  towers,  its  bridge 
and  its  forts,  and  carried  away  the  chain  which 
locked  the  harbor  entrance.  "  The  latter  trophy 
was  only  restored  to  Pisa  in  recent  years.  —  J.  T. 
Bent,  Genoa,  rh.  4. 

Also  in;  II.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  Hint.,  hk:  1. 
cli.  12  (/■.  1). 

A.  D.  iioo-llii. — Participation  in  the  first 
Crusades.     See  Crcsadhs:  A.  D.  1104-1111. 

A.  D.  1135-1137.  —  Destruction  of  Amalfi. 
Sec  A-M.\i,Fi. 

13th  Century. — Commercial  rivalry  with 
Venice  and  Genoa  at  Constantinople.  See 
CONSTANTIXOPI.E:    .V.   I).    1201-14."i:l 

A.  D.  1311-1313. — Welcome  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.— Aid  to  his  war  against  Florence. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  i:;iii-18|:i. 

A.  D.  1313-1328. — Military  successes  under 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuola. — His  tyranny  and 
its  overthrow. — Subjection  to  Castruccio  Cas- 
tracani  and  the  deliverance.     Sec  Italy:  A.  1). 

iyi:j-i;i;;o. 

A.  D.  1341. — Defeat  of  the  Florentines  be- 
fore Lucca  — Acquisition  of  that  city.  Sec 
Flohknce:  a.  I).  i:!41-i;^4:i. 

A.  D.  1353-1364.  —  Dealings  with  the  Free 
Companies. — War  with  Florence.  See  Italy: 
A.  1).  i:i4:i-13!);l 

A.  D.  1399-1406. — Betrayal  to  Visconti  of 
Milan. — Sale  to  the  Florentines. — Conquest 
by  them  and  subsequent  decline.  Sec  Italy: 
A.  1),  1402-1 40fj. 

A.  D.  1409. — The  General  Council  of  the 
Church.     S(T'PArACV:  A.  1).  1377-1417. 

A.  D.  1494-1509. — Delivered  by  the  French. 
— The  faithlessness  of  Charles  VIII. — Thir- 
teen years  of  struggle  against  Florence. — 
Final  surrender. — ■'The  Florentine  conquest 
was  the  beginning  of  90  years  of  slavery  for  Pisa 
—  a  terrible  slavery,  heavy  with  exaggerated  im-- 
ports,  hitter  with  the  tolerated  plunder  of  private 
Florentines,  humiliating  with  continual  espion- 
age. .  .  .  Pisa  was  the  Ireland  of  Florence,  cap- 
tive and  yet  unvanquished.  ...  At  last  a 
favourable  chance  was  offered  to  the  Pisans. 
...  In  the  autumn  of  1494,  the  armies  of 
Charles  VIII.  poured  into  Italy  [see  Italy: 
A.  D.  1494-1496].  It  had  been  the  custom  of 
the  Florentines,  in  times  of  war  and  danger,  to 
call  the  heads  of  every  Pisan  household  into 
Florence,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
their  families  and  fellow  citizens.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  1494,  Piero  de'  Jledici  who  forgot 
everythini;-,  who  had  forgotten  to  garrison  his 
frontier,  forgot  to  call  the  Pisan  hostages  to 
Florence,  although  the  French  were  steadilj'  ad- 
vancing on  Tuscany,  and  the  Pisans  eager  to 
rebel.  .  .  .  The  French  armj-  and  the  hope  of 
liberty  entered  the  unhappy  citv  hand  in  hand 
[November  8,  1494].  .  .  .  that  "night  the  Flor- 
entines in  Pi.sa  —  men  in  office,  judges,  mer- 
chants, and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  —  were 
driven  at  the  sword's  point  out  of  the  rebellious 
city.  .  .  .  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  entry  of 
the  French.  Pisa  was  a  free  republic,  governed 
by  a  Gonfalonier,  six  Priors,  and  a  Balia  of  Ten, 
with  a  new  militia  of  its  own,  and,  for  the  first 


time  in  eight  and  eighty  years,  a  Pisan  garrison 
in  the  ancient  citadel."  All  this  was  done  with 
the  assent  of  the  King  of  France  and  the  prom- 
ise of  his  protection.  But  when  he  passed  on  to 
Florence,  and  was  faced  there  by  the  resolute 
Cappoui.  he  signed  a  treaty  in  which  he  promised 
to  give  back  Pisa  to  Florence  when  he  returned 
from  Naples.  He  returned  from  Naples  the 
next  summer  (1495),  hard  pressed  and  retreating 
from  his  recent  triumphs,  and  halted  with  his 
army  at  Pisa.  There  the  tears  and  distress  of 
the  friendly  Pisans  moved  even  his  soldiers  to 
cry  out  in  protestation  against  the  surrender  of 
the  city  to  its  former  bondage.  Charles  com- 
promised by  a  new  treaty  with  the  Florentines, 
again  agreeing  to  deliver  Pisa  to  them,  but  stip- 
ulating that  they  should  place  their  old  rivals  on 
equal  terms  with  themselves,  in  commerce  and 
in  civil  rights.  But  Entragues,  the  French  gov- 
ernor whom  Charles  had  left  in  commanil  at 
Pisa,  with  a  small  garrison,  refused  to  carry  out 
the  treaty.  He  assisted  the  Pisans  in  expelling 
a  force  with  which  the  Duke  of  Milan  attempted 
to  secure  the  city,  and  then,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1496.  he  delivered  the  citadel  which  he  held 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pisan  signory.  "During 
thirteen  years  from  this  date  the  shifting  for- 
tunes, the  greeds  and  jealousies  of  the  great 
Italian  cities,  fostered  an  artificial  liberty  in 
Pisa.  Thrown  like  a  ball  from  Jlilan  to  Venice, 
Venice  to  Maximilian,  Max  again  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  C*sar  Borgia,  the  unhappy  Republic 
described  the  whole  circle  of  desperate  hope, 
agonized  courage,  misery,  poverty,  cunning, 
and  betraval." — A.  M.  F.  Robinson,  The  End  of 
the  Middle  Ayes:  The  French  at  PiV(.— In  1509 
the  Pisans,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  the 
obstinate  siege  which  the  Florentines  had  main- 
tained, and  sold  by  the  Frengli  and  Spaniards, 
who  took  pay  from  Florence  (see  Venice:  A.  D. 
1508-1509)  for  abandoning  their  cause,  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Florentine  army. — H.  E.  Na- 
pier, Florentine  History,  bk,  2,  ch.  8  (».  4). 

Also  in:  T.  A.  Trollope,  Hint,  of  the  Cam- 
nionwealth  of  Florence,  hk.  8,  ch.  6  and  bk.  9,  ch, 
1-10. 

A.  D.  1512. — The  attempted  convocation  of 
a  Council  by  Louis  XII.  of  France.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1510-1513.  ^ 

PISISTRATIDjE,  The.   See  Athens:  B.  C. 

."")(SO-510. 

PISTICS.     See  Gnostics. 

PIT  RIVER  INDIANS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can AnoRiGiNEs:  MoDOCS,  itc. 

PITHECUSA.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
island  (if  Isehia. 

PITHOM,  the  store  city.  See  Jews:  The 
Route  of  the  Exodus. 

PITT,  William  (Lord  Chatham).— The  ad- 
ministration of.  See  England:  A.  D.  1757- 
1760;  1760-1763;  and  176.5-1768 The  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  U.  1775  (January— March). 

PITT,  William  (the  Younger).  The  Ad- 
ministration of.  Sec  Enoland:  A.  D.  1783- 
1787.  to  1801-1806. 

PITTI  PALACE,  The  building  of  the.  See 
Florence:  A.  D.  14.58-1469. 

PITTSBURG  LANDING,  OR  SHILOH, 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1). 
1863  (February— April;  Tennessee). 
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PITTSBURGH  :  A.  D.  1754.— Fort  Du- 
quesne  built  by  the  French.  Sec  Ohio  (Val- 
i.KVi;  A.  I).  i;.">4. 

A.  D.  1758.  — Fort  Duquesne  abandoned  by 
the  French,  occupied  by  the  English,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Pitt.  See  Canada;  A.  1). 
I  T.'pS, 

A.  D.  1763  —Siege  of  Fort  Pitt  by  the  In- 
dians.— Bouquet's  relieving  expedition.  See 
PiiNTiA(  ■>  \\.\ll. 

A.  D.  1794.— The  Whiskey  Insurrection.  Sop 
I'knnsyi.va.ma:  A.  I).  1T'J4. 


PIUS   II.,   Pope,  A.  I).  1458-1464 Pius 

III.,  Pope,  1.503,  September  to  Oetolier Pius 

IV.,  Pope,  l.j.VJ  l.")G.") Pius  V.,  Pope,  l.JGO- 

1.->T-,' Pius    VI.,    Pope,    ITT.VITIW Pius 

VII.,    Pope,    l.s(i0-is-,>:t Pius  VIII.,    Pope, 

l«-,'i(-is:iil Pius  IX.,  Pope,  184l)-187S. 

PIUTES,  PAH  UTES,  &c.     SccAmerkax 

Al!OUI(iIM-,~;    SIIOSFIUNKA.N   lAMILY. 

PIZARRO,  Francisco:  Discovery  and  con- 
quest of  Peru.  See  .Vmkuka:  A.  D,  1  ■">■-' 4- 1. V38  ; 
.■ma  I'KHi-:   A.  I).  l.VJS-l.-,:!l.  ;inil  l.".:il-l.">:«. 

PLACARDS  OF  CHARLES  v..  The.   See 

>ii;TIIEKLAXDS:    A.    I).   1")21-15.5.5. 

PLACENTIA  (modern  Piacenza):  The 
Roman  colony.  —  Its  capture  by  the  Gauls. 
See  Komi;;  B.  V.  2'J.")-191. 

B.  C  49. — Mutiny  of  Caesar's  Legions.  See 
Romk:  15.  ('.  40. 

A.  D.  270. — Defeat  of  the  Alemanni.  See 
Al.K.MA.N.NI;   A.  I).  2:u. 

14th  Century. — Under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Visconti.     See  .Mil. AX:   A.  1).  1->TT-144T. 

A.  D.  1513. — Conquest  by  Pope  Julius  11. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  l.-)10-l."ii:i. 

A.  D.  1515.— Restored  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  with  it  to  the  king  of  France.  See 
FitAXcK :  A.  1).  i:>i.">-i:)is. 

A.  D.  1521. — Retaken  by  the  Pope.  See 
Fkaxck:  a.  D.   l.")'.3(l-l."")i;l 

A.  D.  1545-1592.— Union  with  Parma  in  the 
duchy  created  for  the  House  of  Farnese.  See 
I'AitMA;   A.  I).   l.">4.".-l.")!li. 

A.  D.  1725. — Reversion  of  the  duchy  pledged 
to  the  Infant  of  Spain.  Se<'  Spaix;  A.  1).  1713- 
17-.2.'). 

A.  D.  1735.— Restored  to  Austria.  See 
FnAXcr;;  A.  D.  1783-173."). 

A.  D.  1746. — Given  up  by  the  Spaniards. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1740-1747. 

A.  D.  1805. — The  duchy  declared  a  depen- 
dency of  France.     See  France:    A.    I).    1804- 

ISII.",. 

A.  D.  1 8 14. — The  duchy  conferred  on  Marie 
Louise,  the  ex-empress  of  Napoleon.  See 
Fkan(i;:  a.  1).  1S14  (.Mahcii— April). 

PLACILLA,  Battle  of  (1891).     See  Chile: 

A.  1).    INS.VlMid. 

PLACITUM.— PLAID.      See   P.\rli.\ment 

OK    I'.VRIS. 

PLAGUE.—  PESTILENCE.—  EPIDEM- 
ICS:   B.  C-  466-463.— At   Rome.     See  Ho.me: 

B.  ('.  4iiti-403. 

B.  C.  431-429.— At  Athens.  See  Athess: 
B.  ('.  430-4-J'J. 

B.  C.  405-375.— Among  the  Carthaginians.— 
■■  Within  the  spaee  of  less  th:iM  thirty  years 
[from  B.  C.  405]  we  road  of  four  distinct  epi- 


demic distempers,  each  of  frightful  .severity,  as 
having  afflicted  Carthage  and  her  armies  in 
Sicily,  without  touching  either  Syracuse  or  the 
Sicilian  Greeks.  Such  epidemics  were  the  most 
irresistible  of  all  onomios  to  the  Carthaginians. 
.  .  .  L'pon  what  physical  conditions  the  frequent 
repetition  of  such  a  calamity  depended,  together 
with  the  remarUaljle  fact  that  it  was  confined  to 
Carthage  and  lier  armies  —  wo  know  partially  in 
respect  to  the  third  of  the  four  cases  [when  it 
was  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  situation 
of  the  Carthaginian  cam])  on  low,  marshy  ground, 
at  a  season  when  hot  tlays  alternated  with  chill 
nights]  but  not  at  all  in  regard  to  the  others." — 
(J.^Crole,  ///.sV.  of  Gi;,n,  pt.  'i.  r!,.  s;!. 

A.  D.  78-266. — Plague  after  the  destruction 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. —  Plagues  of 
Orosius,  Antoninus,  and  Cyprian.  —  "On  the 
cessation  of  the  eruptiou  of  Vesuvius,  which 
began  on  the  33d  of  August,  A.  D.  78,  and  which 
buried  Herculaneum,  Stabice  and  Pomiieii  in 
ashes,  there  arose  ...  a  destructive  plague, 
which  for  many  days  in  succession  slew  10,000 
men  daily."  The  plague  of  Orosius  (so  called 
because  Orosius,  who  wrote  in  the  5th  ceutury, 
described  it  most  fully)  began  in  the  year  A.  I). 
125.  It  was  attributed  to  immense  masses  of 
grasshoppers  which  wore  swept  by  the  winds, 
that  year,  from  Africa  into  the  Mediterrauoau 
Sea,  and  which  were  cast  back  by  the  waves  to 
putref}' in  heaps  on  the  shore.  "'In  Numidi.i, 
where  at  that  time  Micipsa  was  king,  800,000 
men  perished,  while  in  the  region  which  lies  most 
contiguous  to  the  sea-shore  of  Carthage  and 
Utica,  more  than  200,000  are  said  to  have  been 
cut  down.  In  the  city  of  Utica  itself,  30,000 
soldiers,  who  had  been  ordered  here  for  the  de- 
fence of  all  Africa,  wore  destroyed.'  .  .  .  The 
plague  of  Antouinus  (A.  D.  164-180)  visited  the 
whole  Roman  Empire,  from  its  most  eastern  to 
its  extreme  western  boundaries,  begiuning  at  the 
former,  and  spreading  thence  by  moans  of  the 
troops  who  returned  from  putting  down  a  rebel- 
lion in  Syria.  In  the  year  166  it  broke  out  for 
the  first  lime  in  Rome,  and  returned  again  in  the 
year  168.  ..  .  The  plague  depopulated  entire 
cities  and  districts,  so  that  forests  sprung  up  in 
places  before  inhabited.  ...  In  its  last  year  it 
appears  to  have  raged  again  with  especial  fury, 
so  that  in  Rome  .  .  .  2,000  men  often  died  in  a 
single  day.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  this 
plague,  it  has  been  considered  sometimes  small- 
po.x,  sometimes  petechial  typhus,  and  again  the 
bubo-plague.  "The  third  so-called  plague,  that 
of  Cyprian,  raged  about  A.  D.  251-266.  .  .  . 
For  a  long  time  500  died  a  day  in  Rome.  .  .  . 
After  its  disappearance  Italy  was  almost  deserted. 
.  .  .  It  has  been  assumed  that  this  plague  should 
be  considered  either  a  true  bubo-plague,  or  small- 
pox."— J.  II.  Baas,  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
MerHcine,  pp.  189-190. — "  Xiebuhr  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  'the  ancient  world  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  plague 
which  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.'  " — 
C.  Jlcrivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  68,  foot- 
note. 

Also  IX:  P.  B.  Watson,  Mdirnx  Anreliiis  An- 
toniiiiifi,  Hi.  4. 

A.  D.  542-594. — During  the  reign  of  Justin- 
ian.—  ■'  The  fatal  disease  which  doiiopulated  the 
earth  in  the  time  of  .Justinian  and  bis  successors 
first  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium, 
between  the  Serbonian  bog  and  the  eastern  chan- 
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nc'l  of  the  Nile.  From  thence,  tracing  as  it  were 
a  di)iibk'  p:ith.  it  s|in';id  tii  tlie  cast,  over  S^vria. 
Persia,  ami  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the 
■n-est,  alons;  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second 
year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or  four 
months,  was  visited  by  the  pestilence ;  and  Pro- 
copius,  who  observed  its  progress  and  symptoms 
with  the  eves  of  a  physician,  has  emulated  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  Thucydides  in  the  descriji- 
tiou  of  the  plague  of  Athens.  .  .  .  The  fever 
was  often  accompanied  with  lethargy  or  delirium ; 
the  bodies  of  the  sick  were  covered  with  black 
pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms  of  imme- 
diate death ;  and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to 
produce  an  eruption,  the  vomiting  of  blood  was 
followed  by  a  mortification  of  the  bowels.  .  .  . 
Youth  was  the  most  perilous  season;  and  the 
female  se.x  was  less  susceptible  than  the  male. 
...  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous 
period  of  fifty-two  3'ears  [A.  n.  o43-.594]  that 
mankind  recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  re- 
sumed its  pure  and  salubrious  quality.  .  .  . 
During  three  mouths,  five  and  at  length  ten 
thousand  persons  died  each  day  at  Constantino- 
ple; .  .  .  many  cities  of  the  east  were  left  va- 
cant; ...  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the  har- 
vest and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground. 
The  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  fam- 
ine, afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justinian;  and  his 
reign  is  disgraced  by  a  visible  decrease  of  the 
human  species,  which  has  never  been  repaired 
in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the  globe." — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  t/ie  lioman  Empire, 
ch.  43. 

Ai-so  IN :  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
bk.  5,  ch.  IT.  —  J.  B.  Bury,  Hist,  of  the  Later 
Roman  Empire,  bk.  4,  ch.  6  («.  1). 

6-i3th  Centuries. — Spread  of  Small-pox. — 
"  Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  small-pii.\; 
but  it  appears  to  have  come  originally  from  the 
East,  and  to  have  been  known  in  China  and  Ilin- 
dostan  from  time  immemorial.  .  .  .  '  It  seems  to 
have  reached  Constantinople  by  way  of  Egypt 
about  the  year  569,'  From  Constantinople  it 
spread  gradually  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
reaching  England  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century." — R.  Rollo,  Epidemics,  Plagues,  and 
Ferers,  p.  271. 

A.  D.  744-748. — The  world-wide  pestilence. 
— "  One  great  calamity  in  the  age  of  Constantine 
[the  Bj'zantine  emperor  Constantine  V.,  called 
Copronymus],  appears  to  have  travelled  over  the 
whole  habitable  world;  this  was  the  great  pesti- 
lence, which  made  its  appearance  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  as  early  as  745.  It  had  previously 
carried  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Syria,  and  the  Calii)li  Yezid  III.  perished 
of  the  disease  in  744.  From  Syria  it  visited 
Egyjjt  and  Africa,  from  whence  it  passed  into 
Sicily.  After  making  great  ravages  in  Sicily 
and  "Calabria,  it  spread  to  Greece ;  and  at  last,  in 
the  year  747,  it  broke  out  with  terrible  violence 
in  Constantinople,  then  probably  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  the  vniiverse.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced,  and  dispersed  through 
Christian  countries,  by  the  Venetian  and  Greek 
ships  employed  in  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade 
in  slaves  with  the  Mohammedan  nations,  an(l  it 
spread  wherever  commerce  extended.  .  .  .  This 
plague  threatened  to  exterminate  the  Hellenic 
race."  After  it  had  disappeared,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  "the  capital  required  an  immense  influ.'c 


of  new  inhabitants.  To  fill  up  the  void  caused 
by  the  scourge.  Constantine  induced  manv  Greek 
families  from  the  continent  and  the  islands  to 
emigrate  to  Constantinople."— G.  Finlay,  HiM. 
of  tlm  Bi/zuntiae  E/nuire.  from  716  to  lOot  lik  1 
ch.  1,  sect.  3.  ' 

A.  D.  1348-1351.— The  Black  Death.  See 
Bl.vck  Dk.\th  ;  also,  E.\oL.iL.\u;  A.  I).  1348-1349. 

A.  D.  1360-1363.— The  Children's  Plague. 
—  "The  peace  of  Bretigni  [England  and  France, 
A.  D.  1360],  like  the  capture  of  Calais,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pestilence  that  turned  the  national 
rejoicings  into  mourning.  But  the  '  Children's 
Plague,' as  it  was  called,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  most  deadly  to  the  young,  was  fortunately 
not  a  return  of  the  Black'Deafh,  and  did  not  ap- 
proach it  in  its  effects.  It  numbered,  however, 
three  prelates  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  among 
its  victims,  and  caused  such  an.xiety  in  London 
that  the  courts  of  law  were  adjourned  from  ^lay 
to  October.  France  felt  the  scourge  more 
severely.  It  ravaged  the  country  for  three  years, 
and  was  especially  fatal  at  Parisandat  Avignon. 
In  Ireland,  where  the  pestilence  lingered  oil  into 
the  ne.xt  year,  and  proved  very  deadh',  it  was 
mistaken  for  scrofula,  a  circumstance  which 
probably  shows  that  it  attacked  the  glands  and 
the  throat." — C.  II.  Pearson,  Enrj.  Hist,  in  the 
lith  Century,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1374. — The  Dancing  Mania. — "The 
effects  of  the  Black  Death  had  not  yet  subsided, 
and  the  graves  of  millions  of  its  victims  were 
scarcely  closed,  when  a  strange  delusion  arose  in 
Germany.  ...  It  was  a  convulsion  which  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  infuriated  the  human 
frame,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  contem- 
poraries for  more  than  two  centuries,  since  which 
time  it  has  never  reappeared.  It  was  called  the 
dance  of  St.  John  or  of  St.  Vitus,  on  account  of 
the  Bacchantic  leaps  by  which  it  was  character- 
ized, and  which  gave  to  those  affected,  whilst 
performing  their  Aviid  dance,  and  screaming  and 
foaming  with  fury,  all  the  appearance  of  persons 
possessed.  It  did  not  remain  confined  to  par- 
ticular localities,  but  was  propagated  by  the 
sight  of  the  sufferers,  like  a  demoniacal  epidemic, 
over  the  whole  of  Germany  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  to  the  north-west,  which  were  already 
prepared  for  its  reception  by  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  times.  So  early  as  the  year  1374, 
assemblages  of  men  and  women  were  seen  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  who  had  come  out  of  Germany, 
and  who,  united  by  one  common  delusion,  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  both  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  churches  the  following  strange  spectacle. 
They  formed  circles  hand  in  hand,  and  appearing 
to  have  lost  all  control  over  their  senses,  con- 
tinued dancing,  regardless  of  the  by-standers, 
for  hours  together  in  wild  delirium,  until  at 
length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion. They  then  complained  of  extreme  op- 
pression, and  groanetl  as  if  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  until  they  were  swathed  in  cloths,  bound 
tightly  round  their  waists,  upon  which  they 
again  recovered,  and  remained  free  from  com- 
plaint until  the  next  attack.  This  practice  of 
swathing  was  resorted  to  on  accoimt  of  the 
tympany  which  followed  the.se  spasmodic  rav- 
ings, but  the  by-standers  frequently  relieved 
patients  in  a  less  artificial  manner,  by  thumping 
and  trampling  upon  the  parts  affected.  While 
dancing  they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being  in- 
sensible  to   external    impressions    through    the 
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Sfiisos,  l)ut  were  liaunted  by  visions,  their  fan- 
cies i-onjuring  up  siiirits  whose  naines  they 
shrieked  out ;  and  some  of  tliom  iifterwards 
usseite<l  that  they  felt  as  if  they  liad  been  im- 
mersed in  a  stream  of  l)loo(I,  whieli  ()bli,!j;eil  tliem 
to  leap  so  high.  .  .  .  Where  the  disea.se  was 
completely  developed,  the  attack  commenced 
with  epileptic  convulsions.  Those  affected  fell 
to  the  ground  senseless,  panting  and  laliouring 
for  breath.  They  foamed  at  the  month,  and 
suddeidv  springing  uii  began  their  dance  amidst 
strange  "contortions.  Yet  the  malady  (hnibtless 
made  its  appearance  very  variously,  and  was 
modified  by  temporary  or  local  circumstances. 
.  .  .  It  was  but  a  few' montlis  ere  this  demoni- 
acal disease  had  spread  from  Ai.\-la-(!hai)ellc. 
where  it  appeared  in  .July,  over  the  neiglibour 
ing  Netherlands.  In  Lii'ge.  Utrecht.  Tongres. 
and  many  other  towns  of  I5elgium.  the  dancers 
appeared"  with  garlands  in  tlicir  hair,  and  their 
waists  girt  with  cloths,  that  they  might,  as  soon 
as  the  paroxysm  was  over,  receive  immediate  re- 
lief on  the  attack  of  the  tympany.  This  bandage 
was.  by  the  insertion  of"  a  stick,  easily  twisted 
tight:  many,  however,  obtained  more  relief  from 
kicks  and  "blows,  which  they  found  numbers  of 
persons  ready  to  administer.  ,  .  .  A  few  months 
after  this  dancing  malady  had  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Aix-la-t'liapeUc,  it  broke  out  at  Cologne, 
where  the  nnmlier  of  those  posses.sed  amounted 
to  more  than  five  hundred,  and  about  the  same 
time  at  Metz,  the  streets  of  which  place  arc  said 
to  have  been  tilled  with  eleven  hundred  dancers. 
Peasants  left  their  jilouglis,  mechanics  their 
workshops,  housewives  their  domestic  duties,  to 
join  the  wild  revels,  and  this  rich  couunercial 
city  became  the  scene  of  tlie  most  ruinous  disor- 
der. .  .  .  The  dancing  mania  of  the  year  1374 
was,  in  fact,  no  new  disease,  but  a  plienomenon 
well  known  in  the  middle  ages,  of  which  many 
wondrous  stories  were  traditionally  current 
among  the  jjcople. " — ^J.  P.  C.  Ilecker,  Epidemics 
of  the  .Vid'lle  Ayi'!i :   The  Ddiiniifj  Xf/min,  rh.  1. 

A.  D.  1485-1593. — The  Sweating  Sickness 
in  England. — Plague,  Small-pox  and  Grippe 
in  Europe. — "For  ccnluries  no  inteclion  liad 
visited  Kngland.  which  in  fearful  rapidity  and 
malignancy  could  be  comiJared  with  the  'sudor 
Angiicus,' as  it  was  at  first  called,  from  the  no- 
tion that  its  attacks  were  conlined  to  English- 
men. People  sitting  at  dinner,  in  tln^  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  spirits,  were  seized  with  "it 
and  died  before  the  next  morning.  An  open 
window,  accidental  contact  in  thostreets,  chil- 
dren playing  before  the  door,  a  beggar  knocking 
at  the  rich  man's  gate,  miglit  disseminate  the  in- 
fection, and  a  whole  family  would  lie  decimated 
in  a  few  houre  without  hope  or  remedy.  Houses 
and  villages  were  deserteil.  .  .  .  Dr.  Caius,  a 
physician  who  had  studied  the  disease  under  its 
various  aspects,  gives  the  following  account  of 
its  appearance:  'In  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
1485,  shortly  after  the  7th  day  of  August,  at 
which  time  King  Henry  VII.  arrived  atllilford 
in  Wales  out  of  France,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  there  chanced  a  disease  amo"ng  the 
people  lasting  the  rest  of  that  montli  and  all  Sep- 
temljcr,  which  for  the  sudden  sharpness  and  un- 
wont  crnelne.ss  passed  the  pestilence.  F(jr  this 
commonly  giveth  in  four,  often  S(\ven,  sometime 
nine,  sometime  eleven  and  sometime  fourteen 
days,  respite  to  whom  it  vexeth.  But  that  im- 
mediately killed  some  in  opening  their  windows, 


some  in  playing  with  children  in  their  street 
doors,  some  in  one  hour,  many  in  two,  it  destroy- 
ed. .  .  .  This  disea.se,  because  it  most  did  stand 
in  sweating  from  the  beginning  until  the  end- 
ing, was  called  here  The  Sweating  Sickness;  and 
because  it  first  l)egan  in  England,  it  was  named 
in  other  countries  The  English  Sweat.'  Prom 
the  same  authority  we  learn  that  it  appeared  in 
I'ldO,  again  in  1517  from  July  to  the  middle 
of  December,  then  in  153H.  It  commenced  with 
a  fever,  followed  by  strong  internal  struggles  of 
nature,  causing  sweat.  ...  It  was  attended 
Willi  sharp  pains  in  the  back,  slioulders  and  ex- 
tremities, and  then  attacked  the  liver.  ...  It 
never  eutered  Scotland.  In  Calais,  Antwerp  and 
Brabant  it  generally  singled  out  English  resi- 
dents and  visitors.  ...  In  consequence  of  the 
lieculiarity  of  the  disease  in  thus  singling  out 
Englishmen,  and  those  of  a  richer  diet  and  more 
sanguine  temperament,  various  speculations  were 
set  afloat  as  to  its  origin  and  its  liest  mode  of 
cure.  Erasmus  attributed  it  to  bad  houses  and 
bad  ventilation,  to  the  clay  floors,  the  unchanged 
and  festering  rushes  with  which  the  rooms  were 
strewn,  and  the  putrid  offal,  bones  and  filth 
which  reeked  and  rotted  together  in  the  unswept 
and  unwashed  dining-halls  and  chambers." — 
.].  S.  Brewer,  llfii/n  nf  Ilenry  VIII..  r.  1,  ch.  8. 
—  Sec,  also,  Swe.vtixg  Sickness.  —  "In  the 
middle  of  the  IGtli  century  the  English  sweating 
sickness  disappeared  from  the  list  of  eiiidcrnic 
diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plague,  during 
the  whole  16th  century,  prevailed  more  generally, 
and  in  places  more  fatally,  than  ever  before.  .  .  . 
In  l.')00-1507  it  raged  in  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Holland,  in  1.528  in  Upper  Italy,  1534  in  Southern 
France,  1.562-1568  pretty  generally  throughout 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  disease  lucvailed  again  in 
1.591.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  iinprovenient  in 
the  art  of  observation  of  this  century  tliat  the 
plague  was  declared  contagious  and  portable, 
and  accordingly  measures  of  isolation  and  disin- 
fection were  put  in  force  against  it,  though  with- 
out proving  in  any  degree  effectual.  With  a 
view  to  di.sinfection.  horn,  gunpowder,  arsenic 
with  sulphur  or  straw  moistened  with  wine,  etc., 
were  burned  in  the  streets.  .  .  .  Small-jjox  (first 
ol)served  or  described  in  Germany  in  1493)  and 
measles,  whose  specific  nature  was  still  unknown 
to  the  physicians  of  the  West,  likewise  appeared 
in  the  16th  century.  .  .  .  The  Grippe  (intluenza), 
for  the  first  time  recognizable  witli  certainty  (is 
such,  showed  itself  in  the  year  1510.  and  spread  ■ 
over  all  Europe.  A  second  epidemic,  beginning 
in  1557,  was  less  widely  extended.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  in  1580  and  1593  it  became  again 
pandemic,  while  in  1591  Germany  alone  was 
visited." — J.  H.  Baas,  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  pp.  438-439. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Ilecker.  Epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

A.  D.  1665. — In  London.  .See  London:  A.  I). 
1665. 

18th  Century. — The  more  serious  epidemics. 
— "  The  bubo-]ilague.  '  the  disease  of  barbarism  ' 
and  especially  of  declining  nations,  in  the  18th 
century  still  often  reached  the  north  of  Europe, 
though  it  maintained  its  chief  focus  and  head- 
quarters in  the  south-west  [south-east';].  Thus 
from  1703  forward,  as  the  result  of  the  Russo- 
Swedish  war,  it  spread  from  Turkey  to  Sweden, 
Denmark.  Poland  and  Prussia,  so  that  in  1709, 
the  coldest  year  of  the  18th  century,  more  than 
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300,000  Imman  beings  died  in  East  Prussia  in 
spite  of  the  intense  culd.  and  in  Dantzic  alone 
more  tlian  30,000.  Oblicniinsf  to  tlie  west,  tlie 
])lague  reached  Styria  and  Boliemia.  and  was 
carried  by  a  sliip  to  Kegensbnrg  in  1714,  but  by 
means  of  strict  quarantine  reguhitions  was  pre- 
vented from  spreading  to  tlie  rest  of  Germany. 
A  hurricane  swept  the  disease,  as  it  were,  out  of 
all  Europe.  Yet  si.v  years  later  it  appeared 
anew  with  devastating  force  in  southern  France  " 
and  was  recurrent  at  intervals,  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent,  throughout  the  century.  •'  Epi- 
demics of  typhus  fever  .  .  .  showed  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  small  num- 
bers, but  disappeared  before  the  plague.  .  .  . 
The  first  description  of  typhoid  fever — under 
the  designation  of  '  Schleimfieber '  (morbus 
nincosus)  —  appeared  in  the  18th  century.  .  .  . 
Malaria  in  the  last  century  still  gave  rise  to  great 
epidemics.  Of  cour.se  all  the  conditions  of  life 
favored  its  prevalence.  ...  La  Grippe  (influ- 
enza) appeared  as  a  pandemic  throughout  almost 
all  Europe  in  the  years  1709,  1729,  1733,  1742, 
and  1788;  in  almost  all  America  in  1733,  1737, 
17.51,  1773,  1781,  and  1798;  throughout  the  east- 
ern hemisphere  in  1781,  and  in  the  entire  western 
hemisphere  in  1761  and  1789;  throughout  Europe 
and  America  in  1767.  It  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic in  France  in  the  years  1737,  177.'),  and 
1779;  in  England  in  17")8  and  177.5,  and  in  Ger- 
many in  1800.  .  .  .  Diphtheria,  which  in  the 
17th  century  had  showed  itself  almost  e.\- 
clusively  in  Spain  and  Italy,  was  observed  dur- 
ing the  18th  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Small-pox  had  attained  general  diffusion.  .  .  . 
Scarlet  fever,  first  observed  in  the  17th  century, 
had  already  gained  wide  diffusion.  .  .  .  Yellow 
fever,  first  .recognized  in  the  16th  century,  and 
mentioned  occasionally  in  the  17th,  appeared 
with  great  frequency  in  the  18th  century,  but 
was  mostly  confined,  as  at  a  later  jieriod,  to 
America." — J.  II.  Baas,  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
.V.'lirif,,-,  pp.  737-730. 

19th  Century. — The  visitations  of  Asiatic 
Cholera. —  Cholera  "  has  its  origin  in  Asia,  where 
its  ravages  are  as  great  as  those  of  yellow  fever 
in  America.  It  is  endemic  or  permanent  in  the 
Ganges  delta,  whence  it  generally  spreads  every 
year  over  India.  It  was  not  known  in  Europe 
until  the  beginning  of  the  century;  but  since 
that  time  we  have  had  six  successive  visitations. 
...  In  1817  there  was  a  violent  outbreak  of 
cholera  at  Jessore,  India.  Thence  it  spread  to 
the  Malay  Islands,  and  to  Bourbon  (1819);  to 
China  and  Persia  (1831);  to  Russia  in  Europe, 
and  especially  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
(1830).  In  the  following  year  it  overran  Poland, 
Germany,  and  England  [thence  in  1833  to  Ireland 
and  America],  and  first  appeared  in  Paris  on 
January  6,  1833.  ...  In  1849,  the  cholera  pur- 
sued the  same  route.  Coming  overland  from 
India  through  Russia,  it  appeared  in  Paris  on 
March  17,  and  lasted  until  October.  In  18.53, 
cholera,  again  coming  by  this  route,  was  less 
fatal  in  Paris,  although  it  lasted  for  a  longer 
time  —  from  November,  1853,  to  December,  18.54. 
The  three  last  epidemics,  186.5,  1873,  and  1884, 
.  .  .  came  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea." — E.  L. 
Trouessart,  Microbes,  Ferments  and  Moulds,  eh. 
■5.  sect.  8. —  A  seventh  visitation  of  cholera  in 
Europe  occurred  in  1893.  Its  route  on  this 
occasion  was  from  the  Punjab,  through  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia  into  Russia  and  across  the  Medi- 


terranean to  Southern  France.  Late  in  the 
summer  the  epidemic  appeared  in  various  parts 
of  Austria  and  Germany  and  was  frightfully 
virulent  in  the  city  of  Hamburg.  In  England  it 
was  confined  by  excellent  regulations  to^narrow 
limits.  Crossing  the  Atlantic  late  in  August,  it 
was  arrested  at  the  harbor  of  New  York,  by  half- 
barbarous  but  effectual  measures  of  quarantine, 
and  gained  no  footing  in  America. — Appleton'a 
Annual  C'l/clopivdia,  1893. 

Also  in:    C.   Macnamara,  History  of  Asiatic 
Cholera. — A.  Stille,  Cholera,  pp.  15-31. 


PLAID.— PLACITUM.     See   Parli.\.ment 

OP  P.\RIS. 

PLAIN  OR  MARAIS,  The  Party  of  the. 
See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1793  (September — Novem- 
ber). 

PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM.  See  ABR.\n.\M, 
Pl.\ixs  ok. 

PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN,  The.  See  Ire- 
l.\nj):  a.  I).  1SS6 

PLANTAGENETS,  The.     See  Engl.\xd: 

A.  D.  11.54-1189;  andANJOu;  Creation  of  the 

COUNTY. 

PLASSEY,   Battle  of.     See  India:    A.   D. 

1757.  _ 

PLAT.<EA.— PlatEea,  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Boeotian  federation  in  ancient  Greece,  under  the 
headship  of  Thebes,  was  ill-used  by  the  latter 
and  claimed  and  received  the  protection  of 
Athens.  This  provoked  the  deep-seated  and  en- 
during enmity  of  Thebes  and  Ba-otia  in  general 
towards  Athens,  while  the  alliance  of  the^Athen- 
ians  and  Platiean.s  was  lasting  and  faithful. — G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  jit.  3,  r/i.  31. 

B.  C.  490. — Help  to  Athens  at  Marathon. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  490. 

B.  C.  479. — Decisive  overthrow  of  the  Per- 
sians.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  479. 

B.  C.  431. — Surprise  of. — The  first  act  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War  (B.  C.  431)  was  the  surprising 
of  the  city  of  Platsea,  the  one  ally  of  Athens  in 
Bceotia,  by  a  small  force  from  her  near  neighbor 
and  deadly  enemy,  Thebes.  The  Thebaus  were 
admitted  by  treachery  at  night  and  thought 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  town.  But  the 
Platoeans  rallied  before  daybreak  and  turned  the 
tables  uijon  the  foe.  Not  one  of  the  Thebans 
escaped.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  433-431. 

B.  C.  429-427. — Siege,  capture,  and  destruc- 
tion  by   the   Peloponnesians.      See    Greece: 

B.  C.  439-437. 

B.  C.  335. — Restoration  by  Alexander.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  336-335, 
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PLATE   RIVER,  Discovery   of  the. 
P.VRAGiAV:  A.  D.  1515-1557. 

PLATE    RIVER,   Provinces   of  the. 
Argentine  Repuhlic:  A.  D.  1806-1830. 

PLATO,  and  the  Schools  of  Athens. 
Ac.\t)e,my;  also  Ei)utATii)N.  Ancient:   Greek. 

PLATTSBURG,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  OK  Am.  :  -V.  1).  1814  (September). 

PLAUTIO-PAPIRIAN  LAW,  The.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  90-88. 

PLEASANT  HILL,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.vtes  ok  A.m.:  A.  1).  186'4  (.March— May: 
Louisiana). 


PLEBEIANS,  OR  PLEBS,  Roman.—"  We 

are  now  iirepared  to  understand  the  origin  of  a 
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distinet  bodv  of  people  wliicli  jrrew  up  alongside 
of  llie  piitrieiiins  of  the  Honiun  state  (liirins;  the 
hater  pari  of  the  iciial  period  and  after  its  close. 
These  were  the  i)lel)'eiaiis  (plebs.  '  the  crowd,'  cf. 
'pleo,'  to  till)  who  dwell  in  the  Roman  territory 
both  within  ami  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 
They  did  not  l>elonir  to  the  old  clans  which 
formed  the  three  orijrinal  tribes,  uor  did  they 
have  any  real  or  pretended  kinship  with  them, 
nor.  for  that  matter,  with  one  another,  except 
within  the  ordinary  limits  of  nature.  They 
were,  at  the  out.set.  simply  an  ill-assorted  mass 
of  residents,  entirely  outside  of  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement which  we  have  ilescribed.  There 
were  three  sources  of  this  multitude:  I.  When 
the  city  grew  strong  enough,  it  began  to  extend 
its  boundaries,  and  first  at  the  expense  of  the 
cantons  nearest  it,  l)etween  the  Tiber  and  tlie 
Anio.  AVhen  ItouK;  coiuiucred  a  canton,  she  de- 
stroyed the  walls  of  its  citadel.  Tts  inhabitants 
were  sometimes  permitted  to  occupy  tlieir  vil- 
lages as  before,  and  sometimes  were  removed  to 
Rome.  In  cither  case.  Rome  was  henceforth  to 
be  their  place  of  meeting  and  refuge,  and  they 
themselves,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  were  attached  to  the  state  as 
non-citizens.  II.  The  relation  of  guest-friend- 
ship so  called,  in  ancient  times,  could  be  entered 
into  between  individuals  with  their  fannlies  and 
descendants,  and  also  between  individuals  and  a 
state,  or  between  two  slates.  Provision  for  such 
guest-friendship  was  undoubtedly  made  in  the 
treaties  wlddi  bound  together  Rome  on  the  one 
side  and  the  various  independent  cities  of  its 
neighborhood  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  commer- 
cial advantages  of  Rome's  situation  attracted  to 
it,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  great  many  men  from 
the  Latin  cities  in  the  vicinity,  who  remained 
permanently  scttleil  there  without  acquiring 
Roman  citizenship.  III.  A  third  constituent 
element  of  tlie  '  plelis'  was  formed  by  the  clients 
('the  listeners.'  'cluere')  [see  Clientks].  .  .  . 
In  the  beginning  of  the  long  struggle  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  the  clients  are  repre- 
sented as  having  sided  with  the  former.  .  .  . 
Afterward,  when  the  lapse  of  time  had  weakened 
their  sense  of  dependence  on  their  patrons,  they 
became,  as  a  body,  idcutilied  with  the  plebeians." 
— A.  Tighe.  iJiirl^i/iiiti  nt  nf  the  R'unan  Cnnntitii- 
tioii,  rh.  3. — (.)riginally  having  no  political  rights. 
the  Roman  plebeians  were  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  the  privilege  they  enjoyed  of 
engaging  in  trade  at  Rome  and  acquiring  prop- 
erty of  their  own.  Rut  as  in  time  they  grew  to 
(mtnumber  the  patricians,  while  they  rivalled 
the  latter  in  wealth,  they  struggled  with  success 
for  a  share  in  the  governmen't  and  for  other 
rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  end,  political  power 
passed  over  to  them  entirely,  and  the  Roman 
constitution  became  almost  purely  democratic. 
before  it  perished  in  anarchy  and  revolution,  giv- 
ing way  to  imperialism.— li.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of 
Rome.  ch.  7,  8,  10,  3.5. 

Also  ix:  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect's  on  Hist,  of 
lioiiie.  bk.  4.  rli.  2. 

Secessions  of  the  Plebs.    See  Secessions  of 

Tin-;    Ro.MAN     Pi.EBS. 

PLEBISCITA'.— Resolutions  passed  by  the 
Roman  jileiuians  in  their  Comitia  Tributa,  or 
As.sembly  of  the  Tribes,  were  called  "  plebiscita." 
See  Rome:  B.  C.  472-471.— In  modern  France 
the  term  "plebiscite"  has  been  applied  to  a  gen- 


eral vote  of  the  people,  taken  upon  some  single 
((UestioM,  like  that  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Second  Empire.  See  Fit.VNCt::  A.  O.  18.-)1-1S.')2 ; 
also.  Hkfi;i:i;mum. 

PLESWITZ,  Armistice  of.  See  Germ.vxv: 
A.  I).  l«i:i  (May— ArorsT), 

PLEVNA,  Siege  and  capture  of.  See  TiitKs: 
A.  I).  1S77-1S7S. 

PLO'W  PATENT,  The.  See  Maine:  A.I). 
162!)-n>;!l  ;  and  1IU3-1(!77. 

PLOWDEN'S  COUNTY  PALATINE. 
See  Xkw  Ai.iuon. 

PLUVl6SE,  The  month.  See  Fhance: 
A.   I>.   17tt3  (OcToiiEK)  The  new  repuhlican 

CALENDAU. 

♦ 

PLYMOUTH,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1605.— Visited 
by  Champlain,  and  the  harbor  named  Port  St. 
Louis.     See  Canada:    A,  I).  KidH-Kll)."). 

A.  D.  1620. —  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. — 
Founding  of  the  Colony.  See  Massaciiisetts: 
A.  I).  I(i20.  and  after. 

PLYMOUTH,  N.  C:  A.  D.  1864.— Capture 
and  recapture.      See  United  States  of  .Vm.  : 

A.   D.    1804  (Apiui -May:   North  Carolina), 

and  (October:    Xortii  Carolina). 

PLYMOUTH  COMPANY:  Formation. 
See  Virginia:  A.  D.  1000-1607;  and  Maine: 
A.  I).  1607-1008. 

A.  D.  1615. —  Unsuccessful  undertakings 
with  Captain  John  Smith.  See  America: 
A.  1).  161-1-101.-). 

A.  D.  1620.  —  Merged  in  the  Council  for 
New  England.  See  Xew  England:  A.  D. 
1020-1023.  ^ 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK.  See  Massachusetts: 
A.  I).  1020. 

PNYX,  The.— "The  place  of  meeting  [of  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  people  in  ancient 
Athens]  in  earlier  times  is  stated  to  havi!  been  in 
the  market;  in  the  historical  period  the  people 
met  there  only  to  vote  on  proposals  of  ostracism, 
at  other  times  assembling  in  the  so-called  Pnyx. 
As  regards  the  position  of  this  latter,  a  point 
which  ([uitc  recently  has  become  a  matter  of 
consider.alde  <lispute,  the  indications  given  by 
the  ancient  autliorities  apjiear  to  settle  this  much 
at  any  rate  with  certainty,  that  it  w;is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  market,  and  that  of  the 
streets  running  out  of  the  market  one  led  only 
into  the  Pnyx." — G.  F.  Schomann,  Aiitiq.  (f 
Cfreece:  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3.  — "The  Pnyx  was 
an  artificial  platform  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
one  of  the  rocky  heights  which  encircled  Athens 
on  the  west,  and  along  the  crest  of  which  is  still 
traced  the  ancient  enclosure  of  the  Ast}-.  In 
shape  this  platform  differed  only  from  a  circular 
sector  of  about  15.5  degrees,  inasmuch  as  the 
radii  forming  the  angle  were  about  200  feet  in 
length,  while  the  distance  from  the  angle  to  the 
middle  of  the  curve  was  about  240  feet.  On 
this  latter  side,  or  towards  the  Agora,  the  plat- 
form was  bounded  by  a  wall  of  support,  which 
is  about  sixteen  feet  high  in  the  middle  or  high- 
est part,  and  is  composed  of  large  blocks,  of 
various  sizes,  and  for  the  most  part  (juadrangu- 
lar.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  platform  was 
bounded  by  a  vertical  excavation  in  the  rock, 
wdiich,  in  the  ijarts  best  preserved,  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  high.     The   foot  of  this  wall  in- 
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dines  towards  tlie  anjile  of  the  sector,  thereby 
sliowiag  that  originally  the  entire  platform 
sloped  towards  this  jioint  as  a  centre,  such  being 
(il)viovisly  the  construction  most  adapted  to  an 
assembly  which  stood  or  sat  to  hear  an  orator 
placed  in  the  angle.  At  this  angle  rose  the  cele- 
brated [bema],  or  pulpit,  often  called  the  rock. 
...  It  was  a  quadrangular  projection  of  the 
rack,  eleven  feet  broad,  rising  from  a  graduated 
basis.  The  summit  is  broken;  its  present  height 
is  about  twenty  feet.  On  the  right  and  left  of 
the  orator  there  was  an  access  to  the  summit  of 
the  bema  by  a  Higlit  of  steps,  and  from  behind 
by  two  or  tliree  steps  from  an  inclosure.  in  which 
are  several  chambers  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
served  doubtless  for  purposes  connected  with 
that  of  the  Pnyx  itself.  .  .  .  Tlie  area  of  the 
platform  was  capable  of  containing  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  persons,  allowing  a 
square  yard  to  each." — W.  M.  Leake,  Toporjraphy 
of  Athens,  iipp.   11. 

Also  in  :   G.  F.   Schomann,  The  Assemblies  of 
the  Athfiiiitiis.  pii.  48-.')l.  —  See,  also,  Agor.\. 

POCKET  BOROUGHS.  See  Engl.vsd: 
A.  D.  imt). 

PODESTAS.— -Aljout  the  end  of  the  12th 
century  a  new  and  singular  species  of  magistracy 
was  introduced  into  tlie  Lombard  cities.  During 
the  tyranny  of  Frederic  L  [Frederick  Barbarossa] 
he  had  appointed  officers  of  his  own.  called  po- 
destas,  instead  of  the  elective  consuls.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  memorial  of  despotic  power 
should  not  have  excited  insuperable  alarm  and 
disgust  in  the  free  republics.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  almost  universally,  after  the  peace  of 
Constance,  revived  an  office  which  had  been  ab- 
rogated when  they  first  rose  in  rebellion  against 
Frederic.  From  experience,  as  we  must  presume, 
of  the  partiality  which  their  domestic  factions 
carried  into  tlie  administration  of  justice,  it  be- 
came a  general  practice  to  elect,  by  the  name  of 
podesta.  a  citizen  of  some  neighbouring  state  as 
their  general,  their  criminal  judge,  and  preserver 
of  the  peace.  .  .  .  The  podesta  was  sometimes 
chosen  in  a  general  assembly,  sometimes  by  a  se- 
lect number  of  citizens.  His  office  was  annual, 
though  prolonged  in  peculiar  emergencies.  He 
was  invariably  a  man  of  noble  family,  even  in 
those  cities  which  excluded  their  own  nobility 
from  any  share  in  tlie  government.  He  received 
a  fixed  salary,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
the  city  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  such  cliarges  as  might  be 
adduced  against  his  conduct.  lie  could  neither 
marry  a  native  of  the  city,  uor  have  any  relation 
resident  within  the  district,  nor  even,  so  great 


was  their  jealousy,  eat  or  drink  in  the  house  of 
any  citizen.  The  authority  of  these  foreign 
magistrates  was  not  by  any  means  alike  in  all 
cities.  In  some  he  seems  to  have  superseded  the 
consuls,  and  commanded  the  armies  in  war.  In 
others,  as  Milan  and  Florence,  his  authority  was 
merely  judicial."— H.  Hallam,  T/i<;  Middle' Amx 
ch.  3,  pt.  1  (i!.  1). 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
li'/mnn  Eui/n'iv,  eh.  69. 

PODIEBRAD,  George,  King  of  Bohemia, 
A.  D.  U.-.S-UT1. 

POINT  PLEASANT,  Battle  of.  See  Ohio 
(Valley):  A.  I).  17:4. 

POISSY,  The  Colloquy  at.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1.560-1.56:1 

POITIERS:  Original  names. —  Limonum.  a 
town  of  the  Gauls,  acquired  later  the  name  of 
Pictavi.  which  has  become  in  modern  times  Poi- 
tiers. 

A.  D.  1569.— Siege  by  the  Huguenots.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1.563-1570. 


POITIERS,  Battle  of.— A  battle  was  fought 
September  19.  1356.  near  the  city  of  Poitiers,  in 
France,  by  the  English.  underthe""BlackPrince," 
the  famous  son  of  Edward  III.,  with  the  French 
commanded  personally  by  their  king.  John  II. 
The  advantage  in  numbers  was  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  but  the  position  of  the  English  was  in 
their  favor,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  little  opportu- 
nity to  the  cavalry  of  the  French,  which  was 
their  strongest  arm.  The  English  archers  won 
the  day,  as  in  so  many  other  battles  of  that  age. 
The  French  were  sorely  beaten  and  their  king 
was  taken  prisoner.  —  Froissart,  Chronicles,  (tr. 
by  Jnhnes).  hk.  1,  ch.  157-166. — See  France: 
A.  D.  1337-1360. 

POITIERS,  Edict  of.  See  Fr.^nce:  A.  D. 
1577-1578. 

♦ 

POITOU:  Origin  of  the  name.  See  Pic- 
tones. 

The  rise  of  the  Counts.  See  Toclouse:  10- 
Uth  Centcries. 

The  Counts  become  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  or 
Guienne.     See  Aijcitaixk:  A.  D.  88-1-1151. 


POKANOKETS,  OR  WAMPANOAGS, 
The.  See  Khooe  Island:  A.  I).  1636;  A.meri- 
c.vN  Aborigines:  Algonqcian  Family;  Xew 
ENGL.A.ND:  A.  D.  167-1-1675,  1675.  1676-1678. 

POLA,  Naval  battle  of  11379).  See  Venice: 
A.  D.  1378-1379. 


POLAND. 


The  Name. —  "The  word  Pole  is  not  older 
than  the  tenth  century,  and  seems  to  have  been 
originally  applied,  not  so  much  to  the  people  as 
to  the  region  tliey  inhabited ;  '  pol.ska  '  in  the 
Slavonic  tongue  signifying  a  level  field  or  plain.  ' 
—  S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Polniid,  intirjd. 

The  ancestors  of  the  race.     See  Ly'gians. 

Beginnings  of  national  existence. — "The 
Poles  were  a  nation  whose  name  does  not  occur 
in  history  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century: 
and  we  owe  to  Christianity  the  tirst  intimations 
that  we  have  regarding  this  people.     Mieczislaus 


[or  Jliceslaus]  L,  the  first  duke  or  prince  of  the 
Poles  of  whom  we  possess  any  authentic  accounts, 
embraced  Christianity  (966)  at  the  solicitation  of 
his  spouse.  Dambrowka.  sister  of  Boleslaus  II.. 
duke  of  Bohemia.  Shortly  after,  the  first  bish- 
opric in  Poland,  that  of  Posen,  was  founded  by 
Otho  the  Great.  Christianit}'  did  not,  however, 
tame  tlie  ferocious  haliils  of  tlie  Poles,  who  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  without  the  least  progress 
in  mental  cultivation.  Their  government,  as 
wretched  as  that  of  Bohemia,  subjected  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  to  the  most  debasing  servitude. 
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Till'  niificnt  sovereigns  of  Poland  were  hereditary. 
'I'liiy  ruled  most  despotically,  and  with  a  rod  ot 
iron";  and.  altlioii!;li  they  aeknowleilged  them 
selves  vassals  and  Irihiita'ries  of  llie  German  em 
perors,  thev  rejieatedly  broke  out  into  open  reliel- 
lion.  assert'ed  their  absolute  independenee,  and 
wageii  a  successful  war  against  their  masters. 
IJoleslaus,  son  of  Micczislaus  1.,  took  advantage 
of  the  troubles  which  rose  in  Germany  on  the 
dialh  of  Otho  III.,  to  possess  liiniself  of  the 
Marches  of  Lusatia  and  Budissin.  or  Haut/.en, 
which  Ihi'  Knijieror  Henry  II.  afterwards  granted 
him  as  liefs.  This  same  prince,  in  despite  of  the 
Germans,  on  the  death  of  Henry  II.  (lOio),  as- 
sumed the  roval  diL'nity.  Mieczislaus  II.,  son  of 
Holeslaus.  after  having"  cruelly  ravaged  the  coun- 
try .situate  between  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  ami  the 
Siial,  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
also  to  restore  tho.se  jirovinces  which  his  father 
had  wrested  from  the  Empire.  The  male  de- 
scendants of  Mieczislaus  I.  reigned  in  Poland 
until  the  death  of  Ga.simir  the  Great  (1370).  This 
dynasty  of  kings  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Piasts.'or  Pias,s(?S,  so  called  from  one  Piast.  al- 
leged to  have  been  it.s  founder." — W.  Koch.  Jlint. 
iif  Rfwlntiuns  in  Enyope,  eh.  4. 

Also  in:  S.  A.  Durdiam,  Jliit.  <//'  Pnhintl,  eh. 
1-2. 

A.  D.  1096. — The  refuge  of  the  Jews.  See 
.Ikws;  11-lTtli  ('KN-niui;s. 

A.  D.  1240-1241.— Mongol  invasion.  See 
M.>N(;oi.s:   .\    1).   12,!!l-r.'!M 

I3-I4th  Centuries. — Growing  power  and  in- 
creasing dominion. — Encroachments  on  Rus- 
sia.    .S,M-  Kissi.v:   A.  1).  l-.3:!;-USi). 

A.  D.  1333-1572.— The  union  with  Lithu- 
ania and  the  reign  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty. — 
Conquest  of  Prussia  and  its  grant  to  Grand- 
master Albert. — (  asimir  III.,  or  C'asimir  the 
Great.  Ihe  last  Polish  king  of  the  Piast  line, 
ascended  the  throne  in  Vi'^'A.  "Polish  historians 
celebrate  the  good  deeds  of  this  king  for  the  in- 
ternal prosperity  of  Poland  —  his  introduction  of 
a  legal  code,  his  just  administration,  his  encour- 
agement of  learning,  and  his  munificence  in 
founding  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals.  The 
great  external  ipiestion  of  his  reign  was  that  of 
Ihe  relations  of  Poland  to  tlie  two  contiguous 
powers  of  Lithu.inia  and  the  Teutonic  Knights 
of  Prussia  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  On  the  oue 
hand,  Poland,  as  a  Christian  country,  had 
stronger  ties  of  connexion  with  the  Teutonic 
Knights  than  with  Lithuania.  On  the  other 
hand,  ties  of  race  and  tradition  connected  Poland 
with  Lithuania;  and  the  andiitious  policy  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  who  aimed  at  the  extension  of 
their  rule  at  tiie  expense  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, and  also  jealously  shut  out  both  countries 
from  the  Baltic  coast,  and  so  from  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce,  tended  to  increase  the  svm- 
patliy  between  the  Poles  and  the  Lithuanians. 
A  ha])py  solution  was  at  length  given  to  this 
question.  C'asimir,  dying  in  1370,  left  no  issue 
but  a  daughter,  named  Iledvige;  and  the  Crown 
of  Poland  pas.sed  to  his  nephew  Louis  of  Anjou, 
at  that  time  also  King  of  Ilungarv  [see  Hnx- 
li.uiv:  A.  I).  I:S01-144'>].  Louis,  oc'cupied  with 
the  affairs  of  Hungary,  neglected  those  of  Po- 
land, and  left  it  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Lithuanians.  He  became  excessively  unpopular 
among  the  Poles:  an.l.  after  his  dc'ath  in  1384. 
they  proclaimed  Hedvige  Queen  of  Poland.  In 
1380,   a   marriage   was  arranged    between   this 


princess  and  .Jagellon.  Duke  of  Lithuania  — 
.lagellon  agreeing  to  be  Ijaplizccl.  and  to  estali- 
lisii  Christianity  among  his  hitherto  healhcn 
subjects.  Thus  Poland  and  Lithuania  were 
united:  and  a  new  dynasty  of  Polish  kings  was 
founded,  called  the  dynasty  of  the  Jagellons. 
The  rule  of  this  dynasty,  under  seven  suc<-es 
sive  kings  (1386-157'i)  constitutes  the  flourishing 
epoch  of  Polish  history,  to  which  at  the  present 
day  the  Poles  look  fondly  back  when  they  would 
exalt  Ihe  glory  and  greatness  of  their  country. 
.  .  .  The  ellect  of  the  union  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  was  at  once  fcdt  in  Europe.  The  first 
.Jagellon,  who  on  his  baptism  took  the  name  of 
Uladislav  II..  and  whom  one  fancies  as  still  a 
sort  of  rough  half -heathen  by  the  side  of  the 
beautiful  Polish  Hedvige.  spent  his  whole  reign 
(13S(!-1434)  in  consolidating  the  union  and  turn- 
ing it  to  account.  He  defended  Litliuiuiia 
against  the  Tartar  hordes  then  moving  westward 
before  the  imjiulse  of  the  conciuering  Tamerlane. 
But  his  chief  activity  was  against  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  ...  He  engaged  in  a  series  of  wars 
against  the  knights,  which  ended  in  a  great  vic- 
tory gained  over  them  at  Tannenburg  in  1410. 
By  this  victory  the  power  of  the  knights  was 
broken  for  the  time,  and  their  territories  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Poles.  During  the  reign  of 
Uladislav  III  ,  the  second  of  the  Jagellons  (1434- 
1444),  the  knights  remaineil  submi-ssive,  and 
that  monarch  was  able  to  turn  his  arms,  in  con- 
junction with  ihe  Hung:irians.  against  a  more 
formidable  enemy  —  the  Turks  —  then  beginning 
their  invasions  of  Europe.  L'lailislav  III.  hav 
ing  been  .slain  in  battle  against  the  Turks  at 
Varna,  the  Teutonic  Knights  availed  themselves 
of  the  confusion  which  followed,  to  try  to  re- 
cover their  power.  By  this  time,  however, 
their  Prussian  subjects  were  tired  of  their  rule; 
Dantzic,  Elbing,  Thorn,  and  oilier  towns,  as 
well  as  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  clergy  of 
various  districts,  formed  a  league  against  them; 
and,  on  the  accession  of  Casimir  IV..  the  third  of 
the  Jagellons,  to  the  Polish  throne  (1447),  all 
Western  Prussia  revolted  from  the  knights  and 
placed  itself  under  his  jirotection.  A  terrific 
war  ensued,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
1406  by  the  peace  of  Thorn.  By  this  notal)le 
treaty,  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  in  the  countries  they  had  lielil  for 
two  centuries  was  extinguished  —  the  whole  of 
Western  Prussia,  with  tiie  city  of  Marieidnirg. 
ajid  other  districts,  being  annexed  to  the  Polish 
crown,  with  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of 
their  own  forms  of  administration ;  and  the 
knights  being  allowed  to  retain  certain  districts 
of  Eastern  Prussia,  (miy  as  vassals  of  Poland. 
Thus  Poland  was  once  more  in  possession  of  that 
necessity  of  its  existence  as  a  great  Eurojtcan 
state  —  a  seaboard  on  the  Baltic.  Exulting  in 
an  acquisition  for  which  they  h;ul  so  long  strug- 
gled, the  Poles  are  said  to  have  danced  with  joy 
as  they  looked  on  the  blue  waves  and  could  call 
them  their  own.  Casimir  IV.,  the  hero  of  this 
important  passage  in  Polish  history,  died  in 
1492;  and,  though  during  the  reigns  of  his  suc- 
cessors—John Albertus"'(1402-lol)l),  and  Alex- 
ander (l.)01-l.iOO)  —  the  Polish  territories  suf- 
fered some  diminution  in  the  direction  of  Russia, 
the  fruits  of  the  treaty  of  Thorn  were  enjoyed  in 
peace.  In  the  reign  of  the  sixth  of  the  Jagel- 
lonidiB,  lioweyer  —  Sigismund  I.  (1.506-l.i47)  — 
the  Teutonic  Knights  made  an  attempt  to  throw 
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off  their  allegiance  to  Poland.  The  attempt  was 
made  in  singular  circumstances,  and  led  to  a 
singular  conclusion.  The  grandmaster  of  the 
Teutonic  order  at  this  time  was  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg ....  a  descendant  [in  the  Auspacli 
branch]"  of  that  astute  Hoheuzollern  familj- 
which  in  1411  had  possessed  itself  of  the  .Alar- 
quisate  of  Brandenburg.  Albert,  carrying  out  a 
scheme  entertained  by  the  preceding  grand-mas- 
ter, refused  homage  "for  the  Prussian  territories 
of  his  order  to  the  Polish  king  Sigismund.  and 
even  prepared  to  win  back  what  the  order  had 
lost  by  the  treaty  of  Thorn.  Sigismund,  who 
was  uncle  to  Albert,  defeated  his  schemes,  and 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  Polish  armies  over 
the  forces  of  the  once  great  but  now  effete  order. 
Albert  found  it  his  best  policy  to  submit,  and  this 
he  did  in  uo  ordinary  fashion.  The  Reformation 
was  then  in  the  first  tlush  of  its  progress  over 
the  Continent,  and  the  Teutonic  Order  of 
Knights,  long  a  practical  anachronism  in  Europe, 
was  losing  even  the  slight  support  it  still  had  in 
surrounding  public  opinion,  as  the  new  doctrines 
changed  men's  ideas.  What  was  more,  the 
grand-master  himself  imbibed  Protestant  opin- 
ions and  was  a  disciple  of  Luther  and  Mclancthon. 
He  resolved  to  bringdown  the  fabric  of  the  order 
about  his  ears  and  construct  for  himself  a  secu- 
lar principality  out  of  its  ruins.  Many  of  the 
knights  shared  or  were  gained  over  to  his  views; 
so  he  married  a  princess,  and  they  took  them- 
selves wives  —  all  becoming  Protestants  together, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  tough  old  knights 
who  transferred  their  chapter  to  ilergentheim 
in  Wurtemberg,  where  it  remained,  a  curious 
relic,  till  the  time  of  Napoleon.  The  seculariza- 
tion was  formally  completed  at  Cracow  in  April, 
1525.  There,  in  a  square  before  the  royal  pal- 
ace, on  a  throne  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  —  a  white  eagle  for  the 
one,  and  a  mounted  knight  for  the  other  —  the 
Polish  king  Sigismund  received  .  .  .  the  banner 
of  the  order,  the  knights  standing  by  and  agree- 
ing to  the  surrendei".  In  return.  Sigismund  em- 
braced the  late  grand-master  as  Duke  of  Prussia, 
granting  to  him  and  the  knights  the  former  pos- 
sessions of  the  order,  as  secular  vassals  of  the 
Polish  crown.  The  remainder  of  Sigismund's 
reign  was  worthy  of  this  beginning ;  and  at  no 
time  was  Poland  more  flourishing  than  when  his 
son,  Sigismund  IL,  the  seventh  of  the  Jagel- 
lonidse,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  During 
the  wise  reign  of  thi^  prince  (1547-1572),  whose 
tolerant  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  great  re- 
ligious controversy  then  agitating  Europe  is  not 
his  least  title  to  credit,  Poland  lost  nothing  of 
her  prosperity  or  her  greatness;  and  one  of  its 
last  transactions  was  the  consummation  of  the 
union  between  the  two  nations  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  bj-  their  formal  incorporation  into  one 
kingdom  at  the  Diet  of  Lublin  (July  1,  1569). 
But,  alas  for  Poland,  this  seventh  of  the  Jagel- 
lonidre  was  also  the  last,  and,  on  his  death  in 
1572,  Poland  entered  on  that  career  of  misery 
and  decline,  with  the  reminiscences  of  which  her 
name  is  now  associated." — Poland:  her  Ilint.  and 
Prospects  (Westminster  Per.,  January.  18.55). 

Also  vs:  H.  Tuttle,  Hist,  of  Prussia,  to  Fred- 
enrktUe  Great,  ch.  4.  — S.  A.  Dunham.  Hist,  of 
Poland.  I,/.:  1,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1439. — Election  of  Ladislaus  III.  to 
the  throne  of  Hungary.  See  PIing.\uy;  A.  D. 
13111-1442. 


A.  D.  1471-1479.— War  with  Matthias  of 
Hungary.     See  HuN(i.\KV :  A.  1).  U71-I4«7. 

A.  D.  1505-1588.— Enslavement  of  the  peas- 
antry.    See  Sl.wery,  Medi.bv.vl  :  Poi,.\.mi. 

A.  D.  1573.— Election  of  Henry  of  Valois  to 
the  throne. — The  Pacta  Conventa. —  On  the 
cluction  of  Henry  of  Valois.  Duke  of  Anjou.  to 
the  Polish  throne  (see  Fr.vnce:  A.  D.  1573- 
1,576),  he  was  required  to  subscribe  to  a  series  of 
articles,  known  as  the  Pacta  Conventa  (and  some- 
times called  the  Articles  of  Henry),  which  were 
intended  to  be  the  basis  of  all  future  covenants 
lietween  the  Poles  and  their  elective  sovereigns. 
The  chief  articles  of  the  P.acta  Conventa  were 
the  following:  "1.  That  the  king  should  not  in 
the  remotest  degree  attempt  to  intiucnce  the 
senate  in  the  choice  of  a  successor;  but  should 
leave  inviolable  to  the  Polish  nobles  the  right  of 
electing  one  at  his  decease.  2.  That  he  should 
not  assume  the  title  of  '  master '  and  '  heir '  of  the 
monarchy,  as  borne  by  all  preceding  kings.  3. 
That  he  should  observe  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
with  the  dissidents.  4.  That  he  should  not  de- 
clare war,  or  dispatch  the  nobles  on  any  expedi- 
tion, without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  diet. 
5.  That  he  should  not  impose  ta.xes  or  contribu- 
tions of  any  description.  6.  That  he  sljcnild  not 
have  any  authority  to  appoint  ambassadors  to 
foreign  courts.  7.  That  in  case  of  different 
opinions  prevailing  among  the  senators,  he 
should  espouse  such  only  as  were  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  and  clearly  advantageous  to  the 
nation.  8.  That  he  should  be  furnished  with  a 
permanent  council,  the  members  of  which  (16  in 
number;  viz.  4  bishops,  4  palatines,  and  8  cas- 
tellans) should  be  changed  every  half  year,  and 
should  be  selected  by  tlie  ordinary  diets.  9. 
That  a  general  diet  should  be  convoked  every 
two  years,  or  oftener,  if  required.  10.  That  the 
duration  of  each  diet  should  not  e.xcced  six 
weeks.  11.  That  no  dignities  or  benefices  should 
be  conferred  on  other  than  natives.  12.  That 
the  king  should  neither  marry  nor  divorce  a  wife 
without  the  permission  of  the  diet.  The  viola- 
tion of  any  one  of  these  articles,  even  in  spirit, 
was  to  be  considered  by  the  Poles  as  absolving 
them  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  as  em- 
powering them  to  elect  another  ruler." — S.  A. 
Dunham,  Hist,  of  Poland,  hk.  2.  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1574-1590. — Disgraceful  abandonment 
of  the  throne  by  Henry  of  Valois. — Election  of 
Stephen  Batory. — His  successful  wars  with 
Russia,  and  his  death. — Election  of  Sigis- 
mund III.,  of  Sweden. —  The  worthless  French 
prince,  Henry  of  Valois,  whom  the  Poles  had 
chosen  to  be  their  king,  and  whom  they  crowned 
at  Cracow,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1574,  "soon 
sighed  for  the  banks  of  the  Seine:  amidst  the 
ferocious  people  whose  authority  he  was  con- 
strained to  recognize,  and  who  despised  him  for 
his  imbecility,  he  had  no  hope  of  enjoyment. 
To  escape  their  factions,  their  mutinies,  their 
studied  insults,  he  shut  himself  up  within  his 
palace,  and,  with  the  few  countrymen  whom  he 
had  been  permitted  to  retain  near  his  person,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  idleness  and  dissipation. 
...  By  the  death  of  his  brother  [Charles  IX. 
king  of  France],  who  died  on  the  30th  of  3Iay, 
1574.  he  was  become  heir  to  the  crown  of  the 
Valois.  His  first  object  was  to  conceal  the  letters 
which  announced  that  event,  and  to  flee  before 
the  Poles  could  have  any  suspicion  of  his  inten- 
tion.     The    intelligence,    however,    transpired 
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througli  nnother  dmnncl.  His  senators  advised 
Lini  to  convoke  a  diet,  and,  in  eoiiforniily  with 
the  hiws,  to  solicit  iwrniission  of  a  slioit  al)sencc 
while  he  sctth'd  tlie  alTairs  of  his  new  heritage. 
Sucli  permission  would  willinjrly  have  been 
granted  him,  more  willinixly  still  had  he  pro- 
po.scd  an^-tcrnal  separation;  iuU  he  feared  the 
ambition  of  his  brotlier  the  didie  of  Alencon, 
who  sccretlv  aspired  to  the  throne;  and  he  re- 
solved to  depart  without  it.  He  concealed  his 
extraordinarv  purpose  with  great  art,"  and 
achieved  a' liiost  contemptible  success  in  carry- 
ing it  out.— stealing  awav  fronj  his  kingdom 
like  a  thief,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  .June. 
"  Some  letters  found  on  a  table  in  his  apartment 
attemjited  to  account  for  his  precipitate  de- 
parture by  the  urgency  of  the  troubles  in  his 
hereditary  kingdoiii;  yet  he  did  not  reach  Lyons 
till  the  following  yeaV.  In  a  diet  assembled  at 
Warsaw,  it  was  resolved  that  if  the  king  did  not 
return  by  the  12th  of  May,  1575,  the  throne 
should  be  declared  vacant.  Deputies  were  sent 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  decree.  .  .  .  After  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  the  interregnum  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  diet  of  Steu/.yea.  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  a  new  election.  After  the  deposition 
of  llcm-y  [now  become  Henry  HL  of  France],  no 
less  than  five  foreign  and  two  native  princes 
were  proposed  as  candidates  for  the  crown. 
The  latter,  however,  refused  to  divide  the  suf- 
frages of  the  republic,  wisely  preferring  the 
privilege  of  electing  kings  to  the  honour  of  being 
eleeteil  themselves.  The  primate,  many  of  the 
bishops,  and  several  i)alatines,  declared  in  favour 
of  an  Austrian  prince;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  diet  (assembled  on  the  plains  opposite  to 
Warsaw)  were  for  the  princess  Anne,  sister  of 
Sigisniund  Augustus,  whose  hand  they  resolved 
to  confer  on  Stephen  Batory,  duke  of  Transyl- 
vania. Accordingly,  Stephen  was  proclaimed 
king  by  Zamoyski,  starost  of  Beltz,  whose  name 
was  soon  to  iirove  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Poland.  On  the  other  hand,  Uchanski  the  pri- 
mate nonnnated  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who 
was  iiroclaimed  by  the  marshal  of  the  crown: 
this  jiarty,  however,  being  too  feeble  to  contend 
with  the  great  body  of  the  equestrian  order,  des- 
patched messengers  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the 
emjieror;  but  Zamoyski  acted  with  still  greater 
celerity.  While  his  rival  was  busied  about  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  the  party  of  the  primate 
forced  on  Ala.vimilian,  liatory  arrived  in  Poland, 
married  the  princess,  suljscribed  to  every  thing 
required  from  him,  and  was  solemnly  crowned. 
A  civil  war  appeared  inevitable,  but  the  death  of 
Ma.ximilian  hajipily  averted  the  disaster.  .  .  . 
But  though  Poland  and  Lithuania  thus  acknowl- 
edged the  new  king,  Prussia,  which  had  es- 
poused the  interests  of  the  Austrian,  was  less 
tractable.  The  country,  however,  was  speedily 
reduced  to  submission,  with  the  e.xception  of 
Dantzic,  which  not  only  refused  to  own  him,  but 
insisted  on  its  recognition  by  tlie  diet  as  a  free 
and  independent  republic.  .  .  .  Had  the  Dant- 
zickers  sought  no  other  glory  than  that  of  de- 
fending their  city,  had'they  resolutely  kept 
within  their  entrenchments,  they  might  have 
beheld  the  power  of  their  king  shattered  against 
the  bulwarks  below  them;  but  the  principles 
which  moved  them  pushed  them  on  to  temerity. 
.  .  .  Their  rashness  cost  them  dear;  the  loss  of 
8,()0lJ  men  compelled  them  again  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  their  walls,  and  annihilated  their  hope 


of  viltimate  success.  Fortunately  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  monarch  of  extraordinary  modera- 
tion. .  .  .  Their  subnii.ssion  [1577J  disarmed  his 
resentment,  and  left  him  at  lilicrtj'  to  march 
against  other  enemies.  During  this  struggle  of 
Stephen  with  his  rebellious  subjects,  the  Mus- 
covites had  laid  waste  Livonia.  To  punish  their 
audacity  and  wrest  from  their  grasp  the  con- 
quests they  had  made  during  the  reign  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  was  now  his  object. 
.  .  .  Success  every  wlierc  accojupanied  him. 
Polotsk,  Sakol,  Turowla,  and  many  other  places, 
submitted  to  his  arms,  The  investiture  of  the 
duchy  (Polotsk,  which  the  ^Muscovites  had  re- 
duced in  the  time  of  Sigisniund  L)  he  conferred 
on  Gottard  duke  of  Courland.  On  the  approach 
of  winter  he  returned,  to  obtain  more  lilieral 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Nothing 
can  more  strongly  exhibit  the  different  charac- 
ters of  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  than  the  recep- 
tion he  met  from  each.  At  Wilna  his  splendid 
successes  jirocured  him  the  most  enthusiastic  wel- 
come; at  Warsaw  tlie^y  caused  him  to  be  received 
with  sullen  discontent.  The  Polish  nobles  were 
less  alive  to  the  glory  of  their  country  than  to 
the  preservation  of  tiieir  monstrous  privileges, 
which,  they  apprehended,  might  be  endangered 
under  so  vigilant  and  able  a  ruler.  Witii  the 
aid,  however,  of  Zamoyski  and  some  other  lead- 
ing barons,  he  again  wrung  a  few  supplies  from 
that  most  jealous  of  bodies,  a  diet.  .  .  .  Stephen 
now  directed  his  course  towards  the  province  of 
Novogorod:  neither  the  iimumerable  marshes, 
nor  the  vast  forests  of  these  steppes,  which  had 
been  untrodden  by  soldier's  foot  since  the  days 
of  Witold,  could  stop  his  progress;  he  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle,  and,  with  amazing  rapidity, 
reduced  the  chief  fortified  towns  between  Livonia 
and  that  ancient  mistress  of  the  North.  But  his 
troops  were  thinned  by  fatigue,  and  even  victory; 
reinforcements  were  peremptorily  necessary;  and 
though  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  he  again 
returned  to  collect  tlicm.  .  .  .  The  succeeding 
campaign  promised  to  be  equally  glorious,  when 
the  tsar,  by  adroitly  insinuating  his  inclination 
to  unite  the  Greek  with  the  Latin  church,  pre-  i 
vailed  on  the  pope  to  interpose  for  jieace.  To 
the  wishes  of  the  papal  see  the  king  was  ever 
ready  to  pay  the  utmost  deference.  The  con- 
ditions were  advantageous  to  the  republic.  If 
she  surrendered  her  recent  conquests  —  which 
she  could  not  possibly  have  retained  —  she  ob- 
tained an  acknowledgment  of  her  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty over  Livonia;  and  Polotsk,  with  several 
yurrouuding  fortresses,  was  annexed  to  Lith- 
uania." Stephen  Batory  died  in  1.586,  having 
vainly  advised  the  diet  to  make  the  crown 
hereditary,  and  avert  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 
The  interregnum  which  ensued  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fierce  private  war  between  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Zliorowskis  and  the  Zamoyskis. 
Then  followed  a  disputed  election  of  king,  one 
party  proclaiming  the  archduke  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  the  other  Sigisniund,  prince  royal  of 
Sweden  —  a  scion  of  the  Jagellonic  family — and 
both  sides  resorting  to  arms.  Maximilian  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  only  regained 
his  freedom  by  relinquishing  his  claims  to  the 
Polish  crown. — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hint,  of  Poland,  i 
Ilk.  3.  c?i.  1. 

A.  D.  1578-1652. — Anarchy  organized  by  the 
Nobles. —  rhe  extraordinary  Constitution  im- 
posed by  them  on  the  country. — The  Liberum 
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Veto  and  its  effects.— "On  the  death  of  the 
last  Jagellou,  157;i  at  a  time  wlien  Boliemia  and 
Hungary  were  deprived  of  the  po\vi.T  of  electing 
their  kings,  when  Sweden  renounced  tliis  right 
in  favour  of  its  monarchs.  Poland  renewed  its 
privilege  in  its  most  comprehensive  form.  At  a 
time  when  European  monarchs  gradually  de- 
prived the  great  feudal  barons  of  all  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  .  .  .  the  Polish 
nobles  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  ...  In  the  year  1578  the  kings 
lost  the  right  of  bestowing  the  patent  of  nobility, 
which  was  made  over  to  the  diet.  The  kings 
had  no  share  in  the  legislation,  as  the  laws  were 
made  in  every  interregnum.  As  soon  as  the 
throne  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  king, 
and  before  the  diet  appointed  a  successor,  the 
nobles  of  the  provinces  assembled  to  examine 
into  the  administration  of  the  late  king  and  his 
senate.  Any  law  that  was  not  approved  of  coidd 
be  repealed  and  new  arrangements  proposed, 
which  became  law  if  the  votes  of  the  diet  were 
unanimous.  This  unanimity  was  mo.st  easily  ob- 
tained when  a  law  threatened  the  individual  or 
■when  the  royal  prerogative  was  to  be  decreased. 
.  .  .  The  king  had  no  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  even  the  most  urgent  circumstances  did 
not  justify  his  acting  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  senate  [which  consisted  of  17  archbishops 
and  bishops,  33  palatines  or  woiwodes — 'war- 
leaders' — who  were  governors  of  provinces  or  pa- 
latinates, and  85  castellans,  who  were  originally 
commanders  in  the  royal  cities  and  fortresses, 
but  who  had  become,  "like  the  woiwodes,  quite 
Independent  of  the  king].  The  senate  de- 
prived the  king  of  the  power  of  making  peace 
or  war.  ...  If  there  was  a  hostile  invasion,  war 
became  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  was  carried  on, 
on  their  own  account,  by  the  palatines  most 
nearly  concerned,  and  often  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  king.  .  .  .  Bribery,  intrigue  and 
party  spirit  were  the  only  means  of  influence 
that  could  be  employed  by  a  king,  who  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  administration,  who  was  with- 
out domains,  without  private  property  or  settled 
revenue,  who  was  surrounded  by  officers  he 
could  not  depose  and  by  judges  who  could  be 
deposed,  and  who  was,  in  short,  without  real 
power  of  any  sort.  The  senate  itself  was  de- 
prived of  its  power,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  nobles  seized  upon  the  highest  authority. 
.  .  .  They  alone  held  the  public  offices  and  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  benetices.  They  filled  the 
seats  of  the  judges  exclusively,  and  enjoyed 
perfect  immunity  from  ta.xes,  duties,  &c.  .  .  . 
Another  great  evil  from  which  the  republic  suf- 
fered was  the  abuse  of  the  liberum  veto,  which, 
dangerous  as  it  was  in  itself,  had  become  law  in 
1653."  This  gave  the  power  of  veto  to  every 
single  voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the  nobles,  or  in 
the  meetings  of  the  deputies  who  represented 
them.  Nothing  could  be  adopted  without  entire 
unanimity;  and  yet  deputies  to  the  diet  were 
allowed  no  discretion.  "They  received  definite 
instructions  as  to  the  demands  they  were  to 
bring  forward  and  the  concessions  they  were  to 
make.  .  .  .  One  step  only  was  wanting  before 
unanimity  of  votes  became  an  impossibility,  and 
anarchy  was  completely  organized.  This  step 
was  taken  when  individual  palatines  enjoined 
their  deputies  to  oppose  every  discussion  at  the 
diet,  till  their  own  [proposals  had  been  heard  and 
acceded  to.     Before   long,   several   deputies  re- 


ceived the  same  instructions,  and  thus  the  diet 
was  in  fact  dissolved  before  it  was  opened. 
Other  deputies  refused  to  consent  to  any  pro- 
posals, if  those  of  their  own  province  were  not 
accepted ;  so  that  the  veto  of  one  deputy  in  a 
single  transaction  could  bring  about  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  entire  diet,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  was  thus  suspended  for  two 
years  [since  the  diet  could  only  be  held  every 
other  year,  to  last  no  longer  than  a  fortnight,  and 
to  sit  during  daylight,  only].  .  .  .  No  law  could 
be  passed,  nothing  could  be  resolved  upon.  The 
army  received  no  pay.  Provinces  were  desolated 
by  enemies,  and  none  came  to  their  aid.  Justice 
was  delayed,  the  coinage  was  debased ;  in  short, 
Poland  ceased  for  the  next  two  years  to  exist  as 
a  state.  Every  time  that  a  rupture  occurred  in 
the  diet  it  was  looked  on  as  a  national  calamity. 
The  curse  of  posterity  was  invoked  on  that 
deputy  who  had  occasioned  it,  and  on  his  family. 
In  order  to  save  themselves  from  popular  fury, 
these  deputies  were  accustomed  to  hand  in  their 
protest  in  writing,  and  then  to  wander  about, 
unknown  and  without  rest,  cursed  by  the  nation." 
— Count  Moltke,  Poland :  an  Historical  S/a'tch,  ch. 
3. — "  It  was  not  till  1653  .  .  .  that  this  principle 
of  equality,  or  the  free  consent  of  every  indi- 
vidual Pole  of  the  privileged  class  to  every  act 
done  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  reached  its  last 
logical  excess.  In  that  year,  tlie  king  .John  Casi- 
mir  having  embroiled  himself  with  Sweden,  a 
tleputy  in  the  Diet  was  Ijold  enough  to  u.se  the 
right  which  by  theory  belonged  to  him,  and  by 
his  single  veto,  not  only  arrest  the  preparations 
for  a  war  with  Sweden,  but  also  quash  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Diet.  Such  was  the  first  case 
of  the  exercise  of  that  liberum  veto  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  subsequent  Polish  history,  and 
which  is  certainly  the  greatest  curiosity,  in  the 
shape  of  a  political  institution,  with  which  the 
records  of  any  nation  present  us.  From  that 
time  every  Pole  walked  over  the  earth  a  con- 
scious incarnation  of  a  power  such  as  no  mortal 
man  out  of  Poland  possessed  —  that  of  putting  a 
spoke  into  the  whole  legislative  machinery  of  his 
country,  and  bringing  it  to  a  dead  lock  by  his 
own  single  obstinacy;  and,  though  the  exercise 
of  the  power  was  a  different  thing  from  its  pos- 
session, yet  every  now  and  then  a  man  was  found 
with  nerve  enough  to  put  it  in  practice.  .  .  . 
There  were,  of  course,  various  remedies  for  this 
among  an  inventive  people.  One,  and  the  most 
obvious  and  most  frequent,  was  to  knock  the 
vetoist  down  and  throttle  him  ;  another,  in  cases 
where  he  had  a  party  at  his  back,  was  to  bring 
soldiers  round  the  Diet  and  coerce  it  into  una- 
nimity. There  was  also  the  device  of  what  were 
called  confederations;  that  is,  associations  of  the 
nobles  independent  of  the  Diet,  adopting  decrees 
with  the  sanction  of  the  king,  and  imposing 
them  by  force  on  the  country.  These  confedera- 
tions acquired  a  kind  of  legal  existence  in  the 
intervals  between  the  Diets." — Poland:  lur  Hi»- 
torii  and  Pmspects  (  Westminster  Rev.,  Jan.,  1855). 

A.  D.  1586-1629. — Election  of  Sigismund  of 
Sweden  to  the  throne.— His  succession  to  the 
Swedish  crown  and  his  deposition.  —  His 
claims  and  the  consequent  war.  See  Sc.\>'Di- 
x.wi-iX  St.^te8(Swede.n;:  A.  D.  1533-1604;  and 
1011-1639. 

A.  D.  1590-1648. — Reigns  of  Sigismund  III. 
and  Ladislaus  IV.— Wars  with  the  Musco- 
vites, the  Turks  and  the  Swedes.— Domestic 
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discord  in  the  kingdom.— "The  new  king,  who 
was  i-IccUmI  out  of  ics|H-ct  for  the  memory  of  the 
hou.se  of  .laniiello  (beiii.i;  the  son  of  the  sister 
of  Siirismoiid  -Vugiistnsl.  was  not  tlie  kind  of 
monarch  Poland  at"  that  lime  reijuired.  ...  He 
was  too  indolent  to  take  tlie  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands,  bnt  placed  them  iu  those  of 
the  .Jesuits  and  his  German  favourites.  Not  only 
did  lie  thereby  lose  the  aileetions  of  liis  jieople, 
hut  he  also  lost  the  erown  of  Sweden,  to  which, 
at  his  father's  death,  lie  was  the  rightful  heir. 
'I'his  throne  was  wrested  from  him  by  his  uncle 
I'harles,  the  brother  of  the  late  king  [see  Sc.\N- 
i)i.NAVi.\N  St.vtes  (.Swedkn):  a.  D.  1533-1604]. 
This  usurpation  by  Charles  was  the  cause  of  a 
war  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  which, 
although  conducted  wilh  great  skill  liy  tlie  illus- 
trious generals  Zainoyski  and  Chodkiewicz,  ter- 
minated disastrously"  for  Poland,  for,  after  this 
war,  a  part  of  Livoiiia  remained  iu  the  hands  of 
the  Swedes,"  During  the  troubled  state  of 
alTairs  at  .Moscow  which  followed  the  death,  in 
1584,  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Sigismond  interfered 
and  sent  an  army  wliii'h  toolv  possession  of  the 
Hus-sian  capital  and  remained  in  occupation  of  it 
for  some  time  (see  lU'ssi.v;  A.  D,  1.53;S-l(i82|. 
"  As  a  consei|uence  .  .  .  the  Muscovites  oll'ered 
the  throne  of  the  Czar  to  Ladislas,  the  eldest  .son 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  on  condition  that  he 
would  change  his  religion  and  become  a  member 
of  "the  Orthodo.\  Church.'  Sigismond  [11.,  wlio 
was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  under  the  intluenee 
of  the  Jesuits,  wishing  rather  to  convert  the 
Muscovites  to  the  Catiiolic  Church,  would  not 
permit  Ladislas  to  change  his  faith  —  refused  the 
throne  of  the  Czar  for  his  son.  .  .  .  By  the  peace 
concluded  at  .Mo.scow,  1619,  the  fortress  of 
.Smolenski  and  a  considerable  l)art  of  .Muscovy 
remained  in  the  liands  of  the  Poles.  .  .  .  Sigis- 
mond III.,  whose  reign  was  so  disastrous  to 
Poland,  kept  up  intimate  relations  with  the 
liouse  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  invited  liim  to 
take  part  wilh  him  ...  in  what  is  liistorically 
termed  'the  Tliirty  Years'  War.'  Sigismond 
complied  willi  this  reiiuest,  and  .sent  the  Em- 
peror fif  .\uslria  .some  of  his  Cossack  regiments. 
.  .  .  Whilst  the  Emperor  was  on  the  one  hand 
engaged  in  'the  Thirty  Years'  War,'  lie  was  on 
the  other  embroiled  with  Turkey.  The  Sultan, 
in  revenge  for  the  aid  which  the  Poles  had 
atTorded  the  Austrians.  entered  Moldavia  with  a 
considerable  force.  Sigismond  III.  sent  his  able 
general  Zolkiewski  against  the  Turks,  but  as  the 
Polish  army  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  tlie 
Turks,  it  "was  defeated  on  the  ballletield  of 
Cecora  [10-21 1,  iu  :\Ioldavia,  [its]  general  killed, 
and  many  of  liis  soldiers  taken  [iri.soners.  After 
this  unfortunate  campaign  .  .  .  the  Sultan  Os- 
man,  at  the  head  of  300,000  Mussulmans,  confi- 
dent in  the  number  ami  valour  of  his  army, 
marched  towards  the  frontier  of  Poland  with  the 
intention  of  sulijugating  the  entire  kingdom. 
At  this  alarming  news  a  Diet  was  convoked  in 
all  haste,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  there 
should  be  a  'levee  en  masse,'  in  order  to  drive 
away  the  terrible  Mussulman  scourge.  But  be- 
fore this  levee  en  masse  could  be  organized,  the 
Hetmaii  Chodkiewicz,  who  liad  succeeded  Zol- 
kiewski as  commander-in-chief,  crossed  the  river 
Dniester  with  35,000  soldiers  and  30,000  Cossacks, 
camped  under  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Cliocim 
[or  Kotzim,  or  Khotzim,  or  Choczim]  and  there 
awaited  the  enemy,  to  whom,  on  his  appearance. 


he  gave  battle  [Sept.  28,  1022],  and,  notwith- 
standing the  disproportion  of  the  two  armies,  the 
Turks  were  utterly  routed.  The  Moslems  left 
on  tlie  battletield.  besides  the  dead,  guus,  tents, 
and  provisions.  .  .  .  After  this  brilliant  victory 
a  peace  was  concluded  with  Turkiy  ;  and  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that,  by  this  victory,  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe  was  saved  from  Mus- 
sulman invasion.  .  .  .  The  successful  Polish 
general  unhappily  did  not  long  survive  liis 
brilliant  victory.  .  .  .  While  these  events  were 
taking  place  in  the  southern  provinces,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  marched  into  the  nortliern  province  of 
Livonia,  where  there  were  no  Polisli  troops  to 
resist  him  (all  having  been  sent  against  the 
Turks),  and  took  po.ssession  of  this  Polish  prov- 
ince [see  Sc.\NDiN.\vi.\N  St.\tks  (Sweden): 
A.  I).  1611-1629].  Gustavus  Ailolphus,  how- 
ever, jiroposed  to  restore  it  to  Poland  on  condi- 
tion that  Sigismoud  III.  would  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to  which  the 
Polish  sovereign  was  the  rightful  heir.  But  in 
this  matter,  as  in  all  previous  ones,  the  Polish 
king  acted  with  the  .same  obstinacy,  and  the 
same  disregard  for  the  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
He  would  not  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  and  by  his  refusal  Poland  lost 
the  entire  province  of  Livouia  with  the  exception 
of  the  city  of  Dynabourg. "  Sigismond  III.  died 
in  1632,  and  his  eldest  son,  Ladislas  IV.,  "was 
immediately  elected  King  of  Poland,  a  proceed- 
ing wliicli  spared  the  kingdom  all  the  miseries 
attendant  on  an  interregnum.  In  1633,  after  the 
successful  campaign  against  tlie  MiLscovites,  in 
which  tlie  important  fortified  city  of  Smolensk, 
as  well  as  other  territory,  was  taken,  a  treaty 
advautageous  to  Poland  was  concluded.  Soon 
afterwards,  through  the  intervention  of  England 
and  France,  another  treaty  was  made  between 
Poland  and  Sweden  by  which  the  King  of 
Sweden  restored  to  Poland  a  part  of  Prussia 
which  had  been  annexed  by  Sweden.  Thus  tlic 
reign  of  Ladislas  IV.  commenced  auspiciously 
with  regard  to  external  matters.  .  .  .  Unhappily 
the  bitter  fjiiarrels  of  the  noliles  were  incessant; 
their  only  unanimity  consisted  in  trying  to  foil 
the  good  inlcutious  of  their  kings."  Ladislas  IV. 
died  iu  1648,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
John  Casiniir,  who  had  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits  some  j-ears  before,  and  had  been  made  a 
cardinal  by  the  Pope,  but  who  was  now  absolved 
from  his  vows  and  permitted  to  marry.  —  K. 
Wolski,  P„I<,i„J,  Urt.  11-12. 

A.  D.  1610-1612. — Intervention  in  Russia. — 
Occupation  of  and  expulsion  from  Moscow. 
See  UrssiA:   A.  1).  l."')33-10H2. 

A.  D.  1648-1654. — The  great  revolt  of  the 
Cossacks. — Their  allegiance  transferred  to  the 
Russian  Czar. — Since  132(1,  the  Cos.sacks  of  the 
Ukraine  had  acknowledged  allegiance,  first,  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  and  afterwards  to 
the  king  of  Poland  on  the  two  crowns  becoming 
united  in  the  Jagellon  family  [see  Coss.\CKs]. 
They  had  long  been  treated  by  the  Poles  with 
harshness  and  insolence,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
hetman  Bogdan  Khmelnitski,  who  had  person- 
ally suffered  grievous  wrongs  "at  the  hands  of  the 
Poles,  they  were  ripe  for  revolt  (1648).  "His 
standard  was  joined  by  hordes  of  Tatars  from 
Bessarabia  and  the  struggle  partook  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  nature  of  a  holy  war,  as  the  Cos- 
sacks and  ilalo-Kussians  generally  were  of  the 
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Greek  faith,  and  tlit-ir  violence  was  flirected 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  It  would 
■be  u.seless  to  encumber  our  pages  with  the  details 
of  the  brutal  massacres  intlicteil  by  the  infuriated 
peasants  iu  this  jacquerie ;  unfortunately  their 
atrocities  had  been  provoked  by  the  cruelties  of 
their  masters.  Bogdan  succeeded  in  taking 
Lemberg,  and  became  master  of  all  the  palati- 
nate, with  the  exception  of  Zamosc.  a  fortress  into 
which  the  Polish  authorities  retreated.  On  the 
election  of  John  Casimir  as  king  of  Poland,  he  at 
once  opened  negotiations  with  the  successful 
Cossack,  and  matters  were  about  to  be  arranged 
peacefully.  Khmelnitski  accepted  the  'bulava' 
of  a  hetman  which  was  offered  him  by  the  king. 
The  Cossacks  demanded  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  the  removal  of  the  detested 
Union  —  as  the  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  was  called  —  the  banishment 
of  tlie  Jesuits  from  the  Ukraine,  and  tlie  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews,  with  other  conditions.  They 
were  rejected,  however,  as  impossible,  and 
Prince  Wisniowiecki,  taking  advantage  of  the 
security  into  which  the  Cossacks  were  lulled,  fell 
upon  them  treacherously  and  defcateil  them  with 
great  slaughter.  All  compromise  now  seemed 
hopeless,  but  the  desertion  of  his  Tatar  allies 
made  Bogdan  again  listen  to  terms  at  Zborow. 
The  peace,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1651,  at  the  battle  of 
Beresteczko  in  Galicia,  the  hosts  of  Bogdan  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  After  this  en- 
gagement Bogdan  saw  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
withstanding  the  Poles  by  his  own  resources,  and 
accordingly  sent  an  embassy  to  JIoscow  in  1652, 
offering  to  transfer  himself  and  his  confederates 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  Tsar.  The  negotiations 
were  protracted  for  some  time,  and  were  con- 
cluded at  Pereiaslavl,  when  Bogdan  and  seven- 
teen Malo-Russian  regiments  took  the  oath  to 
Buturlin,  the  Tsar's  commissioner.  Quite  re- 
cently a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  Cos- 
sack chief  at  Kiev,  but  he  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  to  have  been  a  man  of  doubtful  honesty. 
Since  this  time  the  Cossacks  have  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  Russian  Empire." — W.  R. 
MorfiU,  The  Story  of  Russia,  ch.  6. 

Ai-so  IN :  Count  H.  Krasinski,  The  Cossacks  of 
the  Ukraine,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1652. — First  exercise  of  the  Liberum 
Veto.     Seealicive:  A.  D.  15;8-1602. 

A.  D.  1656-1657. — Rapid  and  ephemeral  con- 
quest by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden. — Loss  of  the 
Feudal  overlordship  of  Prussia.  See  Scandi- 
navian States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1644-1607; 
and  Br.\ndenbi:rg:  A.  D.  1640-1688. 

A.  D.  1668-1696. — Abdication  of  John  Casi- 
mir.—  War  with  the  Turks. —  Election  and 
reign  of  John  Sobieski. — ^^"In  1668,  John  Casi- 
mir, wliose  disposition  had  always  been  that  of 
a  monk  rather  than  that  of  a  king,  resigned  his 
tlu'one,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  died  as 
Abbe  de  St.  Germain  in  1672.  lie  left  the  king- 
dom shorn  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  ancient 
dominions;  for.  besides  that  portion  of  it  which 
had  been  annexed  to  Muscovy,  Polanil  sustained 
another  less  in  this  reign  by  the  erection  of  the 
Polish  dependency  of  Brandenburg  [Prussia] 
into  an  independent  state — the  germ  of  tlie 
present  Prussian  kingdom.  For  two  years  after 
the  abdication  of  John  Casimir,  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  confusion,  caused  partly 
by  the  recent  calamities,  and  partly  by  intrigues 


regarding  the  succession ;  but  in  1670,  a  powerful 
faction  of  the  Inferior  nobles  secured  the  election 
of  Michael  Wisniowiecki,  an  amiable  but  silly 
young  man.  His  election  gave  rise  to  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  Polish  grandees ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  civil  war  would  have  broken  out, 
had  not  the  Poles  been  called  upon  to  use  all 
their  energies  against  their  old  enemies  the  Turks. 
Crossing  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Poland 
with  an  immense  army,  these  formidable  foes 
swept  all  before  them.  Polish  valour,  even 
when  commanded  by  the  greatest  of  Polish 
geniuses,  was  unable  to  check  their  progress; 
and  in  1672  a  dishonourable  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  Poland  ceded  to  Turkey  a  section  of 
her  territories,  and  engaged  to  pay  to  the  sultan 
an  annual  tribute  of  22,000  ducats.  No  sooner 
was  this  ignominious  treaty  concluded,  than  the 
Polish  nobles  became  ashamed  of  it;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  break  the  peace,  and  challenge  Tur- 
key once  more  to  a  decisive  death-grapple. 
Luckily,  at  this  moment  Wisniowiecki  died ;  and 
on  the  20th  of  April  1674.  tlie  Polish  diet  elected, 
as  his  successor,  John  Sobieski  —  a  name  illus- 
trious in  the  history  of  Poland.  ...  He  was  of 
a  noble  family,  his  father  being  castellan  of 
.Cracow,  and  the  proprietor  of  princely  estates; 
and  his  mother  being  descended  from  Zalkiewski, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  that  Poland 
had  produced.  ...  In  the  year  1660,  he  was  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Polish  army  sent  to 
repel  the  Russians,  who  were  ravaging  the  east- 
ern provinces  of  the  kingdom.  A  great  victory 
which  he  gained  at  Slobady.ssa  over  the  JIus- 
covite  general  Sheremetoff,  established  his  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  from  that  time  the  name  of 
Sobieski  was  known  over  all  Eastern  Europe. 
His  fame  increased  during  the  six  years  which 
followed,  till  he  outshone  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  created  by  his  sovereign,  John  Casimir, 
first  the  Grand-marshal,  and  afterwards  the 
Grand-hetman  of  the  kingdom;  the  tirst  being 
the  highest  civil,  and  the  second  the  highest 
military,  dignity  in  Poland,  and  the  two  having 
never  before  been  held  in  conjunction  by  the 
same  individual.  These  dignities,  having  once 
been  conferred  on  Sobieski,  could  not  be  revoked ; 
for,  b}-  the  Polish  constitution,  the  king,  though 
lie  had  the  power  to  confer  honours,  was  not 
permitted  to  resume  them.  .  .  .  When  John 
Casimir  abdicated  the  throne,  Sobieski,  retaining 
his  office  of  Grand-hetman  under  his  successor, 
the  feeble  Wisniowiecki,  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Polish  forces  against  the  Turks.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1671  and  1673,  his  successes  against 
this  powerful  enemy  were  almost  miraculous. 
But  all  his  exertions  were  insufficient,  iu  the 
existing  condition  of  the  rei)ublic,  to  deliver  it 
from  the  terror  of  the  impetuous  jMussulmans. 
In  1672,  as  we  have  already  informed  our  reailers, 
a  disgraceful  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
Polish  diet  and  the  sultan.  .  .  .  When  .  .  . 
Sobieski,  as  Grand-hetman.  advised  the  immedi- 
ate rupture  of  the  dishonourable  treaty  with  the 
Turks,  [the]  approval  was  unanimous  and  en- 
thusiastic. Raising  an  army  of  30,000  men.  not 
without  difficulty,  Sobieski  marched  against  the 
Turks.  lie  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Kotzim, 
garrisoned  by  a  strong  Turkish  force,  and 
hitherto  deemed  impregnable.  The  fortress  was 
taken;  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia 
yielded;  the  Turks  hastily  retreateel  across  the 
"Danube ;  and  '  Europe  thanked  God  for  the  most 
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siirnnl  success  which,  for  tlirec  centuries.  Chris- 
teiKioni  hiul  jraiiied  over  tlic  Iiitidel.'  While  the 
Poles  were  pripHriiig  to  follow  up  their  victory, 
iiilellineiice  reached  the  camp  that  Wisiiiowiecki 
wasdi'ad.  He  had  died  of  a  surfeit  of  apples 
.sent  him  from  Daiiziu;.  The  iirniy  returned 
home,  to  he  present  at  the  assembling  of  the  diet 
for  the  election  of  the  new  sovereign.  The  diet 
had  alreaclv  met  when  Sobicski,  and  those  of 
the  Polish  n'obles  who  had  been  with  him,  reached 
Warsaw.  The  electors  were  divided  respecting 
the  claims  of  two  candidates,  both  foreigners  — 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  was  supiiorled  by 
Austria:  and  Philip  of  Ne\iburg,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Many  of  the 
Polish  nobility  had  become  so  corrupt,  tliat  for- 
eign gold  and  foreign  iiilluence  ruled  the  diet. 
In  this  ease,  the  Austrian  candidate  seemed  to  be 
most  favourably  received ;  but,  as  the  diet  was 
engaged  in  the  discussion,  Sobicski  entered,  and 
taking  his  place  in  the  diet,  proposed  the  Prince 
of  C'onde.  A  stormy  discussion  ensued,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  t"ry  of  '  Let  a  Pole  rule  (t\er 
Poland,'  was  raised  by  one  of  the  nobles,  who 
further  proposed  that  .lohn  Sobicski  should  be 
elected.  The  proposition  went  with  the  humour 
of  the  assembly,  and  Sobicski,  under  the  title  of 
John  IIL,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland  (1()T4), 
Sobicski  accepted  the  pniffered  honour,  and  im- 
mediately set  al)out  improving  the  national 
alTairs,  foiniding  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Polish  noble-s,  and  increasing  the  army. 
.  .  .  After  several  battles  of  lesser  moment  with 
his  Turkish  foes,  Sobicski  prepared  for  a  grand 
effort;  but  before  he  could  mature  his  plans,  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus  aiipcare<l  with  an  army  of 
300,(100  men  on  the  Polish  frontier,  and  threat- 
ened the  national  subjugation.  With  the  small 
force  he  could  immediately  collect,  amounting  to 
not  more  than  Id, 000  soldiers,  Sobicski  o|ip<ised 
this  enormous  force,  taking  up  his  position  in 
two  small  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester, 
where  he  withstood  a  bombardment  of  20  (hiy.s. 
Food  and  anununition  had  failed,  but  still  the 
Poles  Iwld  out.  Gathering  the  balls  and  shells 
which  the  enemy  threw  within  their  entrench- 
ments, they  thrust  them  into  their  own  cannons 
and  mortars,  and  dashed  them  back  against  the 
faces  of  the  Turks,  who  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides  at  the  distance  of  a  musket-shot.  The  be- 
siegers were  surprised,  and  slackened  their  tire. 
At  length,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
October  167(),  they  saw  the  Poles  issue  slowly 
out  of  their  entrenchments  in  order  of  battle,  anil 
apparently  coutidenl  of  victory.  A  superstitious 
fear  camcj  over  them  at  such  a" strange  sight.  No 
ordinary  mortal,  they  thought,  could  dare  such 
a  thing;  and  the  Tartars  cried  out  that  it  was 
useless  to  light  against  the  wizard  king.  The 
pasha  himself  was  superior  to  the  fears  of  his 
men;  but  knowing  that  succours  were  approach- 
ing from  Poland,  he  otfered  an  honourable  peace, 
which  was  accepted,  and  Sobicski  returned  home 
in  triumph.  Seven  years  of  peace  followed. 
These  were  spent  by  Sobicski  in  performing  his 
ordinary  duties  as  king  of  Poland  —  duties  which 
the  constant  jealousies  and  discords  of  the  nobles 
rendered  by  no  means  easy.  ...  It  was  almost 
a  relief  to  the  hero  when,  "in  KiS.'?,  a  threatened 
invasion  of  Christendom  by  the  Turks  called 
liim  again  to  the  field.  .  .  .  After  comidetely 
clearing  Austria  of  the  Turks  [see  Hlng.\ky: 
A.  D.  1GG8-1G83],  Sobicski  returned  to  Poland, 


again  to  be  harassed  with  political  and  domestic 
annoyances.  .  .  .  Clogged  and  contined  by  an 
absurd  system  of  government,  to  which  the 
nobles  tenaciously  clung,  his  genius  was  pre- 
vented from  em])loying  itself  with  elTect  upon 
great  national  objects.  lie  died  suddcidj'  on 
Corpus  Christi  Day,  in  the  year  1G96;  and  'with 
him,"  says  the  historian,  'the  glory  of  Poland 
descended  to  the  tomb.'  On  the  death  of  So- 
bicski, the  crown  of  Polanil  was  di.sposcd  of  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  comiietitors  were 
.James  Sobicski,  the  .son  of  John;  the  Prince  of 
Conti;  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  Frederick 
Augustu.s,  Elector  of  Sa.xony.  The  last  was  the 
successful  candidate,  having  bought  over  one 
half  of  the  Polish  nobility,  and  terrified  the  other 
half  by  the  approach  of  his  Saxon  troops.  He 
had  just  succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
anil  was  already  celebrated  as  one  of  the  strong 
est  and  most  handsome  men  in  Europe.  Augus- 
tus entertained  a  great  ambition  to  be  a  con- 
queror, and  the  particular  province  which  he 
wished  to  amiex  to  Poland  was  Livonia,  on  the 
Baltic  —  a  province  which  had  origiuallj-  be- 
longed to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  for  which  the 
Swedes,  Poles,  and  Hussiaus  had  long  contended; 
but  which  liad  now,  for  nearly  a  century,  been 
in  the  possession  of  Sweden." — Hist,  of  Poland. 
(Cliiimbers's  MincUiDiii,  no.  29  (i:  4). 

Also  in:  A.  T.  ]',-ilmer.  Life  of  Jo/i».  SoMesH. 

A.  D.  1683.— Sobieski's  deliverance  of  Vi- 
enna from  the  Turks.  Sec  11in(i.\kv,  A.  D 
1GG8-1G83. 

A.  D.  1684-1696. — War  of  the  Holy  League 
against   the  Turks.     See  Tcuks:    A.  D.  1684- 

Kiyu. 

A.  D.  1696-1698, —  Disputed  Election  of  a 
King. — The  crown  gained  by  Augustus  of 
Saxony.  —  On  tlie  death  of  Sobicski,  Louia 
XIV.,  of  France,  put  forward  the  Prince  of 
Couti  as  a  candidate  fortlie  vacant  Polish  throne. 
"  The  Emperor,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits  and  Rus- 
sia united  in  supporting  the  Elector  Augustus  of 
Saxony.  The  Elector  had  just  abjured,  in  view 
of  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  the  Pope  found  it 
quite  natural  to  recompense  the  hereditary  chief 
of  the  Lutheran  party  for  having  reentered  the 
Uoman  Church.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  only  too 
powerful  in  Poland,  feared  the  Jansenist  relations 
of  Conti.  As  to  the  young  Czar  Peter,  he 
wished  to  have  Poland  remain  his  ally,  his  in- 
strument against  the  Turk  and  the  Swede,  and 
feared  lest  the  French  spirit  should  come  to  re- 
organize that  country.  He  had  chosen  his  can- 
didate wisely:  the  Saxon  king  was  to  begin  the 
ruin  of  Poland !  The  financial  distress  of  France 
did  not  permit  the  necessary  sacrifices,  in  an 
atlair  wherein  money  was  to  play  an  important 
part,  to  be  made  in  time.  The  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, on  the  contrary,  exhausted  his  States  to 
purchase  partisans  and  soldiers.  The  Prince  de 
Conti  had,  nevertheless,  the  majority,  and  was 
proclaimed  King  at  Warsaw,  June  27,  1697;  but 
the  minority  proclaimed  and  called  the  Elector, 
who  hastened  with  Saxon  troops,  and  was  con- 
secrated King  of  Poland  at  Cracow  (September 
l.j).  Conti,  retarded  by  an  English  fleet  that  had 
obstructed  his  passage,  did  nof  arrive  by  sea  till 
September  26  at  Dantzic,  which  rcfu.sed  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  Prince  took  with  him  neither 
troops  nor  money.  The  Elector  had  had,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  time  necessary  to  organize 
his  resources.     The   Russians  were  threatening 
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Lithuiinia.  Conti,  abandoned  by  a  great  part  of 
his  adherents,  abandoned  the  undertaking,  and 
returned  to  France  in  the  month  of  November. 
...  In  tlie  following  year  Augustus  of  Sa.\ony 
was  recognized  as  King  of  Poland  by  all  Europe, 
even  by  France. " — H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  France: 
Age  of  Louis  XIV..  r.  '2.  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1699. — The  Peace  of  Carlowitz  with 
the  Sultan.     See  HrN(;AKY:  A.  I).  Ilis3-Ii;99. 

A.  D.  1700. — Aggressive  league  with  Rus- 
sia and  Denmark  against  Charles  XIL  of 
Sweden.  See  Sca>disaviax  St.\tes  (Sweden): 
A.  D.  1697-1700. 

A.  D.  1701-1707.  —  Subjugation  by  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden. — Deposition  of  Augustus 
from  the  throne. — Election  of  Stanislaus  Lec- 
zinski.  See  Scaxdis.vvian  St.\tes  (Sweden): 
A.  D.  1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1709.  —  Restoration  of  Augustus  to 
the  throne. — Expulsion  of  Stanislaus  Lec- 
zinski.  Sec  Scakdlnavi.\j*  States  (Sweden): 
A.  I).  1707-1718. 

A.  D.  1720. — Peace  with  Sweden. — Recog- 
nition of  Augustus. — Stanislaus  allowed  to 
call  himself  king.  See  Scandinavian  .States 
(Sweden):  A.  D.  1719-17-31. 

A.  D.  1732-1733. — The  election  to  the  throne 
a  European  question.  — France  against  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia. — Triumph  of  the  three 
powers. — The  crown  renewed  to  the  House  of 
Saxony. — "It  became  clear  that  before  long  a 
struggle  would  take  place  for  the  Crown  of  Po- 
land, in  which  the  powers  of  Europe  must 
interest  themselves  very  closely  Two  parties 
will  compete  for  that  uneasy  throne :  on  the  one 
side  will  stand  the  northern  powers,  supporting 
the  claims  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  which  was 
endeavouring  to  make  the  Crown  hereditary  and 
to  restrict  it  to  the  Saxon  line ;  on  the  other  side 
we  shall  find  France  alone,  desiring  to  retain  the 
old  elective  system,  and  to  place  on  the  throne 
some  prince,  who,  much  beholden  to  her,  should 
cherish  French  influences,  and  form  a  centre  of 
resistance  against  the  dominance  of  the  northern 
powers.  England  stands  neutral:  the  other 
powers  are  indifferent  or  exhausted.  With  a 
view  to  the  coming  difficulty,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  made  a  secret  agreement  in  1732. 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  resist  all 
French  influences  in  Poland.  With  this  pact 
begins  that  system  of  nursing  and  interferences 
with  which  the  three  powers  pushed  the  '  sick 
man  of  the  North'  to  its  ruin;  it  is  the  first 
stage  towards  the  Partition-treaties.  Early  in 
1733  Augustus  II  of  Poland  died:  the  Poles 
dreading  these  powerful  neighbours,  and  drawn, 
as  ever,  by  a  subtle  sympathy  towards  France, 
at  once  took  steps  to  resist  dictation,  declared 
that  they  would  elect  none  but  a  native  prince, 
sent  envoys  to  demand  French  help,  and  sum- 
moned Stanislaus  Leczinski  to  Warsaw.  Lec- 
zinski  had  been  the  protege  of  Charles  XII, 
who  had  set  him  on  the  Polish  throne  in  170-t: 
with  the  fall  of  the  great  Swede  the  little  Pole 
also  fell  (1712);  after  some  vicissitudes  he 
quietly  settled  at  Weissenburg,  whence  his 
daughter  Marie  went  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
France  as  spouse  of  Louis  XV  (1735).  Now  in 
1733  the  national  party  in  Poland  re-elected 
him  their  king,  by  a  vast  majority  of  votes: 
there  was,  however,  an  Austro-Russian  fac- 
tion among  the  nobles,  and  these,  supported 
by   strong    armies    of    Germans    and   Russians, 


nominated  Augustus  III  of  Saxony  to  the 
throne:  he  had  promised  the  Empress  Anne  to 
cede  Courland  to  Russia,  and  Charles  VI  he  had 
won  over  by  acknowledging  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  War  thus  became  inevitable:  the 
'  French  majority  had  no  strength  with  which  to 
maintain  their  candidate  against  the  forces  of 
Russia  and  Austria;  and  France,  instead  of  af- 
fording Stanislaus  effective  support  at  Warsaw, 
declared  war  against  Austria.  The  luckless  King 
was  obliged  to  escape  from  Warsaw,  and  took 
refuge  in  Danzig,  expecting  French  help:  all 
that  came  was  a  single  ship  and  1..50()  men,  who, 
landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  tried  in 
vain  to  break  the  Russian  lines.  Their  aid  thus 
proving  vain,  Danzig  capitulated,  and  Stanis- 
laus, a  broken  refugee,  found  his  way,  with 
many  adventures,  back  to  France :  Poland  sub- 
mitted to  Augustus  III." — G.  W.  Kitcliin,  llist. 
of  France,  hk.  6,  ch.  3  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1763-1773. — The  First  Partition  and 
the  events  which  led  to  it. — The  respective 
shares  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia. —  'lu 
1703,  Catherine  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia. Everybody  knows  what  ambition  filled  the 
mind  of  this  woman;  how  she  longed  to  bring 
two  quarters  of  the  globe  under  her  rule,  or  un- 
der her  influence;  and  how,  above  all,  she  was 
bent  on  playing  a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Western  Europe.  Poland  lay  between  Europe 
and  her  empire;  she  was  bound,  therefore,  to  get 
a  firm  footing  in  Poland.  ...  On  the  death  of 
Augustus  III.,  therefore,  she  would  permit  no 
foreign  prince  to  mount  the  throne  of  Poland, 
but  selected  a  native  Polish  nobleMum,  from  the 
numerous  class  of  Russian  hirelings,  and  cast 
her  eye  upon  a  nephew  of  the  Czartoriskys, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  a  former  lover  of  her 
own.  Above  all  thing's  she  desired  to  perpetu- 
ate the  chronic  anarchy  of  Poland,  so  as  to  en- 
sure the  weakness  of  that  kingdom.  ...  A 
further  desire  in  Catherine's  mind  arose  from  her 
own  peculiar  position  in  Russia  at  that  time. 
She  had  deposed  her  Imperial  Consort,  deprived 
her  son  of  the  succession,  and  ascended  the 
throne  without  the  shadow  of  a  title.  During 
the  first  years  of  her  reign,  therefore,  her  situa- 
tion was  extremely  critical."  She  desired  to  ren- 
der herself  popular,  and  "she  could  find  nothing 
more  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the 
Russians  .  .  .  than  the  protection  of  the  Greek 
Catholics  in  Poland.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  frantic  fanaticism  of  the  Polisli  rulers  had 
begun,  in  the  preceding  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
to  limit  and  partially  to  destroy,  by  harsh  enact- 
ments, the  ancient  rights  of  the  Nonconformists. 
...  In  the  year  1763  a  complaint  was  addressed 
to  Catherine  by  Konisky,  the  Greek  Bishop  of 
^Mohilev,  that  150  parishes  of  his  diocese  had 
been  forcibly  Romanised  by  the  Polish  authori- 
ties. The  Empress  resolved  to  recover  for  the 
dissenters  in  Poland  at  least  some  of  their  an- 
cient rights,  and  thus  secure  their  eternal  devo- 
tion to"her.self,  and  inspire  the  Russian  people 
with  grateful  enthusiasm.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, King  Augustus  III.  was  attacked  by  his 
last  illness.  A  new  king  must  soon  be  elected 
at  Warsaw,  upon  which  occasion  all  the  Euro- 
jiean  Powers  would  make  their  voices  heard. 
Catherine,  therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1763.  first 
sounded  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Beriin,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  gain  common  ground  and 
their  support   for  her  diplomatic  action.     The 
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reception  whicli  lior  ovoitiircs  met  with  at  the 
two  courts  was  siidi  lis  to  intluonce  the  next  ten 
years  of  tlie  liistory  of  l\>liin(l  ami  Europe.  .  .  . 
At  Vienna,  ever  since  I'etcr  III.  liad  renounced 
llie  Austri.m  alliance,  a  very  unfavourable  feel- 
ing towards  Russia  prevailed.  .  .  .  The  result 
was  that  Austria  came  to  no  definite  resolution, 
hut  returned  a  sullen  and  evasive  reply.  It  was 
far  otherwise  with  Fredericli  II.  of  Prussia. 
That  energetic  and  clear-sisrhted  statesman  had 
liis  faults,  but  indecision  had  never  been  one  of 
tlK'm.  He  aprecd  with  Catherine  in  desiring 
tliat  Poland  siiould  remain  weak.  On  the  other 
hand,  lie  failed  not  to  i)erceive  tliat  an  excessive 
growth  of  Hussia,  and  an  abiding  Russian  occu- 
pation of  I'oland,  might  seriously  tlireaten  him. 
NevcrtJieless,  he  did  not  waver  a  moment.  .  .  . 
He  needed  a  powerful  ally.  .  .  .  Russia  alone 
was  left,  and  lie  unhesitatingly  seized  her  oflered 
hand.  ...  It  was  proposed  to  liim  tliat  six  arti- 
cles should  be  signed,  witli  certain  secret  pro- 
visions, liy  whidi  were  .secured  llie  election  of  a 
native  for  the  throne  of  Poland,  the  maintenance 
of  the  Liberum  Veto  (i.  e.,  of  tlie  anarchy  of  the 
nobles),  and  tlie  support  of  the  Xonconformisls; 
wliile  it  was  determined  to  prevent  in  Sweden  all 
constitutional  reforms.  Frederick,  who  was 
called  upon  to  protect  tlie  West  Prussian  Lutli- 
erans,  just  as  tlie  aid  of  Catlierine  had  lieen 
souglit  liy  the  Greek  Hisliop  of  Moliilev,  made  no 
objection.  After  the  deatli  of  King  Augustus 
III.  of  Poland,  in  October,  1763,  Frederick 
signed  the  above  treaty,  April  lltli.  1704.  This 
understanding  between  tlie  two  Xortliern  Powers 
caused  no  small  degree  of  excitement  at  Vienna. 
It  was  immediately  feared  that  Prussia  and  Rus- 
.sia  would  at  once  seize  on  Polisli  provinces.  .  .  . 
This  anxiety,  however,  was  altogether  prema- 
ture. Xo  one  at  St.  Petersburg  wished  for  a 
partition  of  Poland,  but  for  increased  intluence 
over  the  entire  Polish  realm.  Frederick  II.,  for 
liis  part,  did  not  aim  at  aiiv  territorial  extension, 
but  would  abandon  Poland  for  the  time  to  Rus- 
sia, that  he  might  secure  peace  for  his  country 
by  a  Rus.sian  alliance.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  matters 
in  Poland  proceeded  according  to  the  wishes  of 
Catherine.  Her  path  was  opened  to  her  by  the 
Poles  themselves.  It  was  at  the  call  of  the 
Czartoriskys  [a  wealthy  and  powerful  Polish 
family],  that  a  Russian  army  corps  of  10,000 
men  entered  the  country,  occupied  Warsaw,  and 
put  down  the  opposing  party.  It  was  under 
the  same  protection  that  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky 
was  unanimously  elected  King,  on  September 
1st,  1764.  I5ut  the  (Czartoriskys  were  too  clever. 
They  intended,  after  having  become  masters  of 
Poland  by  the  help  of  Russia,  to  reform  the  con- 
stitution, to  establisli  a  regular  administration, 
to  .strengthen  the  Crown,  and  tinally  to  bow  the 
Russiians  out  of  the  kingdom."  The  Czartoris- 
kys were  soon  at  issue  with  the  Russian  envov, 
who  commanded  the  support  of  all  their  |)olilical 
opponents,  together  with  that  of  all  the  religious 
Nonconformists,  both  in  the  Greek  Churcli'  and 
among  the  Protestants.  The  King,  too,  went 
over  to  the  latter,  bought  by  a  Ru.ssian  subsidy. 
Hut  this  Russian  confederation  was  speedily 
broken  up,  when  the  (juestion  of  granting  civil 
equality  to  the  Xonconformisls  came  up  for  set- 
tlement. The  Russians  carried  the  measure 
through  by  force  and  the  act  embodying  it  was 
signed  March  .5,  1768.  "It  was  just  here  that 
the  conflagration  arose  which  first  brought  fear- 


ful evils  upon  the  country  itself,  and  then 
threatened  all  Europe  with  incalculable  dangers. 
At  Bar,  in  Podolia,  two  courageous  men,  Pu- 
lawski  and  Krasinski,  who  were  deeply  re- 
volted at  the  concession  of  civil  rights  to  heretics, 
set  on  foot  a  new  Confederation  to  wage  a  holy 
war  for  the  unity  and  juirity  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 
The  Roman  Catholic  pojiulation  of  every  district 
joined  the  Confederation.  ...  A  terrible  war 
began  in  the  southern  provinces.  .  .  .  TIk-  war 
on  both  sides  was  carried  on  with  savage  cruelty ; 
prisoners  were  tortured  to  death;  neither  jierson 
nor  property  was  spared.  Other  complications 
soon  arose.  .  .  .  When  .  .  .  the  Ru.ssians,  in 
eager  pursuit  of  a  defeated  band  of  Confed- 
erates, crossed  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  the 
little  town  of  Ualta  was  burnt  during  an  ob- 
stinate tight,  .  .  .  the  Sultan,  in  an  unexjiected 
access  of  fury,  declared  war  against  Russia  in 
October,  1768,  becau.se,  as  he  stated  in  his  mani- 
fe.sto,  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  wrong  done 
to  Poland  [see  Turks:  A.  1).  176S-1774].  Thus, 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  affairs,  this  Polish  (piestion 
had  become  a  European  question  of  the  first 
importance;  and  no  one  felt  the  change  more 
deeply  than  King  Frederick  II.  He  knew  Cath- 
erine well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she  would  not 
cud  the  war  now  begun  with  Turkey,  without 
some  material  gain  to  herself.  It  was  (■(lually 
plain  that  Austria  would  never  leave  to  Rus.sia 
territorial  concjuests  of  any  great  extent  in  Tur- 
ke)-.  .  .  .  The  slightest  occurrence  niiglit  divide 
all  Europe  into  two  hostile  camps;  and  Germany 
would,  as  usual,  from  her  central  position,  have 
to  suffer  the  worst  evils  of  a  general  war. 
Frederick  II.  was  throw-n  into  the  greatest  anx- 
iety by  this  danger,  and  he  meditated  continu- 
ally how  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
main  question  in  his  mind  was  how  to  prevent  a 
l)reacli  between  Austria  and  Russia.  Catherine 
wanted  to  gain  more  territory,  while  Austria 
could  not  allow  her  to  make  any  conquests  in 
Turkey.  Frederick  was  led  to  inquire  whether 
greater  compliance  might  not  be  shown  at 
Vienna,  if  Catherine,  instead  of  a  Turkish,  were 
to  take  a  Polish  province,  and  were  also  to  agree, 
on  her  part,  to  an  annexation  of  Polish  terri- 
tory by  Austria?"  When  this  scheme — put 
forward  as  one  originating  with  Count  Lynar,  a 
Saxon  diplomatist — was  broached  at  St.  Peters 
burg,  it  met  with  no  encouragement ;  but  subse- 
quently the  same  plan  took  shape  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  Emperor  .losepli  II.,  and  he  iiersuaded 
his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  to  consent  to  it. 
Negotiations  to  that  end  were  opened  with  the 
Russian  court.  "After  the  foregoing  proceed- 
ings, it  was  easy  for  Russia  and  Prussia  to  come 
to  a  speedy  agreement.  On  February  17,  1772, 
a  treaty  was  signed  allotting  West  Prussia  to  the 
King,  and  the  Polish  territories  east  of  the 
Dneiperand  Duna  to  the  Empress.  The  case  of 
Austria  was  a  more  difficult  one.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  of  partition  was  not  signed  by  the  three 
Powers  until  August,  1772.  .  .  .  The  Prussian 
and  Austrian  troops  now  entered  Poland  on 
every  side,  simultaneously  with  the  Rus.sians. 
The  bands  of  the  Confederates,  which  had  hith- 
erto kept  the  Russians  on  the  alert,  now  dis- 
jiersed  without  further  attemjit  at  resistance. 
As  soon  as  external  tranquillity  had  been  re 
stored,  a  Diet  was  convened,  in  order  at  once  to 
legalise  the  cession  of  the  provinces  to  the  three 
Powers  by  a  formal  compact,  and  to  regulate 
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the  constitutional  que.stions  which  had  been  un- 
settled since  tlie  revolt  of  the  Confederation  of 
Bar.  It  took  some  time  to  arrive  at  this  result, 
and  many  a  bold  siiecch  was  uttered  by  the 
Poles;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  tliat  the  real  object 
of  every  discussion  was  the  ti.xing  the  amount  of 
donations  and  pensions  which  tlie  individual  sen- 
ators and  deputies  were  to  receive  from  the 
Powers  for  tlieir  votes.  Hereupon  the  act  of 
cession  was  unanimously  passed.  .  .  .  The  Libe- 
rum  Veto,  the  anarchy  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
impotence  of  the  Sovereign,  were  continued." — 
H.  von  Sybel,  The  First  Partition  of  Poland 
{Fortiiiff/itii/  Pi't:.  Ji/ly,  1874,  r.  22).  — "One's 
clear  belief  .  .  .  is  of  two  tilings:  First,  that,  as 
everybody  admits,  Friedrich  liad  no  real  hand  in 
starting  the  notion  of  Partitioning  Poland ;  —  but 
tliat  he  grasped  at  it  with  eagerness  as  the  one 
way  of  saving  I^urope  from  War:  Second,  what 
has  been  much  less  noticed,  tliat,  under  any 
other  hand,  it  would  have  led  Europe  to  War; 
and  th:it  to  Friedrich  is  due  the  fact  that  it  got 
effected  without  such  accompaniment.  Fried- 
rich's  share  of  Territory  is  counted  to  be  in  all, 
9,465  English  square  miles:  Au.stria's,  62,500; 
Russia's,  87,500,  between  nine  and  ten  times  the 
amount  of  Friedrich's, — wliich  latter,  however, 
as  an  anciently  Teutonic  C^ountry,  and  as  tilling- 
up  the  always  dangerous  gap  between  liis  Ost- 
Preussen  and  him,  lias,  under  Prussian  adminis- 
tration, proved  much  the  most  valuable  of  tlie 
Three;  and,  next  to  Silesia,  is  Friedrich's  most 
important  acquisition.  September  13th,  1773,  it 
was  at  last  entered  upon, —  tlirougli  such  waste- 
weltering  confusions,  and  on  terms  never  yet 
unquestionable.  Consent  of  Polish  Diet  was  not 
had  for  a  year  more;  but  that  is  worth  little 
record." — T.  Carlyle,  Hist,  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
bk.  21,  eh.  4  (p.  6). 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, eh.  \\S){i'.  3). 

A.  D.  1791-1792. — The  reformed  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  and  its  Russian  strangulation. — 
"After  tlie  first  Partition  of  Poland  was  com- 
pleted in  1776,  that  devoted  country  was  suffered 
for  sixteen  years  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  more 
uiidisturlied  tranquillity  than  it  liad  known  for 
a  centuiy.  Russian  armies  ceased  to  vex  it. 
The  dispositions  of  other  foreign  powers  became 
more  favourable.  Frederic  II  now  entered  on 
that  spotless  and  hououralilc  portion  of  his  reign, 
in  which  he  made  a  just  war  for  the  defence  of 
the  integrity  of  Bavaria,  anil  of  the  independence 
of  Germany.  .  .  .  Attempts  were  not  wanting 
to  seduce  him  into  new  enterprises  against  Po- 
land, ...  As  soon  as  Frederic  returned  to  coun- 
sels worthy  of  himself,  he  became  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of'tlie  Empress,  who,  in  1780,  refused 
to  renew  her  alliance  with  liim,  and  fouud  a 
more  suitable  instrument  of  her  designs  in  the 
restless  cliaractcr,  and  sliallow  understanding,  of 
Joseph  II,  whose  unprincipled  ambition  was 
now  released  from  the  restraint  wliicli  his 
mother's  scruples  had  imposed  on  it.  .  .  .  Other 
powers  now  adopted  a  policy,  of  which  the  in- 
fluence was  favouraljle  to  the  Poles.  Prussia, 
as  slie  receded  from  Russia,  became  graduiilly 
connected  with  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden; 
and  her  honest  policy  in  the  care  of  Bavaria 
phvced  her  at  the  head  of  all  the  independent 
members  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy.  Turkey 
declared  war  against  Russia:  and  the  Austrian 
Government   was  disturbed   bv   the   discontent 


and  revolts  which  the  precipitate  innovations  of 
Joseph  had  excited  in  various  provinces  of  the 
monarchy.  A  formidable  combination  against 
tlie  power  of  Uussia  was  in  process  of  time 
formed,  ...  In  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
the  Porte,  concluded  at  Constantinople  in  Jan- 
uary, 1790,  the  contracting  parties  bound  them- 
selves to  endeavour  to  oljtain  from  Austria  tlie 
restitution  of  those  Polish  provinces  to  which 
she  had  given  the  name  of  Galicia.  During  the 
progress  of  t!ie.se  auspicious  changes,  the  Polish 
nation  began  to  entertain  the  liope  that  they 
might  at  length  be  suffered  to  reform  their  insti- 
tutions, to  provide  for  their  own  quiet  and 
safety,  and  to  adopt  that  policy  which  might 
one  day  enable  them  to  resume  tiieir  ancient  sta- 
tion among  European  nations.  From  1778  to 
1788,  no  great  measures  had  been  adopted;  but 
no  tumults  disturbed  the  country:  reasonable 
opinions  made  some  progress,  and  a  national 
spirit  was  slowly  reviving.  The  nobilitv  pa- 
tiently listened  to  plans  for  the  establisliment  of 
a  productive  revenue  and  a  regular  army;  a  dis- 
position to  renounce  tlieir  dangerous  right  of 
electing  a  king  made  perceptible  advances;  and 
the  fatal  law  of  unanimity  had  been  so  branded 
as  an  instrument  of  Russian  policy,  that  in  tlie 
Diets  of  these  ten  years  no  nuncio  was  found 
bold  enough  to  employ  his  negative.  .  .  .  In  the 
midst  of  these  excellent  symptoms  of  public 
sense  and  temper,  a  Diet  assembled  at  Warsaw 
in  October  1788,  from  whom  the  restoration  of 
the  republic  was  hoped,  and  by  whom  it  would 
have  been  accomplished,  if  their  prudent  and 
honest  measures  had  not  been  defeated  by  one  of 
the  blackest  acts  of  treachery  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  Diet  applied  itself 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  caution  to  reform 
the  State.  They  watched  the  progress  of  pop- 
ular opinion,  and  proposed  no  reformation  till 
the  public  seemed  ripe  for  its  reception."  On 
the  3d  of  May,  1791,  a  new  Constitution,  which 
had  been  outlined  and  discussed  in  tlie  greater 
part  of  its  provisions,  during  most  of  the  previ- 
ous two  years,  was  reported  to  the  Diet.  That 
bod_v  had  been  doubled,  a  few  months  liefore,  by 
the  election  of  new  representatives  from  every 
Dietine,  who  united  with  tlie  older  members,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  framed  for  the  occasion. 
By  this  double  Diet,  the  new  Constitution  was 
adopted  on  the  day  of  its  presentation,  with  only 
twelve  dissentient  voices.  "Never  were  debates 
and  votes  more  free :  these  men,  the  most  hateful 
of  apostates,  were  neither  attacked,  nor  tlireat- 
ened,  nor  insulted."  Tlie  new  Constitution 
"confirmed  the  rights  of  the  Established  Church, 
together  with  religious  liberty,  as  dictated  by 
the  charity  which  religion  inculcates  and  inspires. 
It  established  an  hereditary  monarchy  in  the 
Electoral  House  of  Saxony;  reserving  to  the  na- 
tion the  right  of  choosing  a  new  race  of  Kings, 
in  case  of  the  extinction  of  that  family.  The 
executive  power  was  vested  in  the  King,  whose 
ministers  were  responsible  for  its  exercise.  The 
Legislature  was  divided  into  two  Houses,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Nuncios,  with  respect 
to  whom  the  ancient  constitutional  language  and 
forms  were  preserved.  The  necessity  of  una- 
nimity [the  Liberum  Veto]  was  taken  away, 
and,  with  it,  those  dangerous  remedies  of  Con- 
federation and  Confederate  Diets  which  it  had 
rendered  necessiiry.  Eadi  considcTalile  town  re- 
ceived new  rights,  with  a  restoration  of  all  their 
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ancient  privilfgcs.  Tlie  luirgcssts  recovered  the 
right  of  eleetins:  their  own  mairistrates.  .  .  .  All 
the  oMiees  of  the  Stale,  the  law,  the  church,  ami 
the  army,  were  thrown  open  to  them.  The 
larfier  towns  were  empowered  to  send  deputies 
to  the  Diet,  with  a  riL'ht  to  vote  on  all  local  and 
eonimereial  snbjects.'and  to  speak  on  all  ques- 
tions whatsoever.  All  these  deiuities  became 
noble,  as  did  every  otlicer  of  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  everv  lawyer  who  tilled  the  humblest  office 
of  magistracy,' and  every  bursess  who  acquired 
a  property  iii  land  paying  £5  of  yearly  taxes. 
.  .  .  Industry  was  perfectly  unfettered.  .  .  . 
Numerous  paths  to  nobility" were  thus  thrown 
open.  Every  art  was  employed  to  make  the 
ascent  easy.  .  .  .  Having  thus  conununicaled 
politiail  privileges  to  hitherto  disregarded  free- 
men, .  .  .  the  constitution  extended  to  all  serfs 
the  full  protection  of  law.  which  before  was  en- 
joyed by  those  of  the  Hoyal  demesnes;  and  it 
facilitated  and  encouraged  voluntary  manumis- 
sion. .  .  .  Tlie  storm  « liich  demolished  this  no- 
ble edifice  came  from  abroad.  .  .  .  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  year  1791  passed  in  quiet,  but 
not  without  apprehension.  On  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1792,  C'atliarine  concluded  a  peace  with 
Turkey  at  .lassy:  and,  being  thus  delivered  from 
all  foreign  enemies,  began  once  more  to  manifest 
intentions  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland. 
...  A  small  number  of  Polish  nobles  furnished 
her  with  that  very  slender  pretext  with  which 
she  was  always  content.  Their  chiefs  were 
U/ewuski  .  .  .  and  Felix  Potocki.  .  .  .  These 
unnatural  apostates  deserted  their  long-suffering 
country  at  the  moment  when,  for  the  first  time, 
hope  dawned  on  her.  .  .  .  They  were  received 
l>y  Catharine  with  the  honours  due  from  her  to 
the  betmyers  of  their  country.  On  the  r2th  of 
May,  1792,  they  formed  a  Confederation  at 
Targowitz.  On  the  ISth.  the  Russian  minister 
at  \Varsaw  declared  that  the  Empress,  'called  on 
by  many  distinguished  Poles  who  had  confed- 
erated against  tlie  pretended  constitution  of  1791, 
would,  in  virtue  of  her  guarantee,  march  an 
army  into  Poland  to  restore  the  liberties  of  the 
Kepublic. '"  The  hope,  meantime,  of  help  from 
Prussia,  which  had  been  pledged  to  Poland  by  a 
treaty  of  alliance  in  JIarch,  1790,  w-as  speedily 
and  cruelly  deceived.  "Assured  of  the  conni- 
vance of  Prussia,  Catharine  now  poured  an  im- 
mense army  into  Poland,  along  the  whole  line  of 
frontier,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Euxine.  The  spirit  of  the  Polish  nation  was 
unbroken.  ...  A  series  of  brilliant  actions  [es- 
pecially at  Polonna  anil  DubieukaJ  occupied  the 
summer  of  1793,  in  which  the  Polish  army 
[under  Poniatowski  and  Kosciusko],  alternately 
victorious  and  vamnushed,  gave  equal  proofs  of 
luia vailing  gallantry.  .Meantime  Stanislaus  .  .  . 
on  the  4th  of  July  published  a  ])roclamation  de- 
claring that  he  would  not  survive  his  country. 
But,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  .  .  .  [he]  de- 
clared his  accession  to  the  Confederation  of 
Targowitz:  and  thus  threw  the  legal  authority 
of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of  that  band  of 
conspirators.  The  gallant  army,  over  whom  the 
Diet  had  intrusted  their  unworthy  King  with 
absolute  authority,  were  now  comiJelled,  by  his 
treacherous  orders,  to  lay  down  their  arms.  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  unhappy  state  of  Poland  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  1792,"  while  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
secretly  arninging  the  terras  oiF  a  new  Treaty  of 


Partition.  —  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Account  of  the 
PurtitioH  of  Pnland  (Edinhiirnh  litv.,  i\»F.,  1822; 
njiriiitcd  in  Miscellaneuiiii  M'orku). 

Also  in:  H.  Von  Sybel,  Ilint.  of  the  French 
Rev.,  bk.  2,  ch.  1  and  6,  bk.  4,  ch.  1,  and  bk.  6  (c 
1-2).— A.  Gielgud,  The  Centenary  of  the  Polixh 
Conittitution  (WeMminster  Rec,  v.  135,  /).  547). — 
F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hint,  of  the  Wh  Century,  t.  6, 
dir.  1,  ch.  2,  sect.  4.  —  See,  also,  Ger.many:  A.  D. 
1791-1792. 

A.  D.  1793-1796. —  The  Second  and  Third 
Partitions. — Extinction  of  Polish  nationality. 
—  "The  Polish  patriots,  remaining  in  ignorance 
of  the  treaty  of  partition,  were  unconscious  of 
half  their  misfortunes.  The  King  of  Prussia  in 
his  turn  crossed  the  western  frontier  [January, 
1793],  announcing  in  his  manifesto  that  the 
troubles  of  Poland  compromised  the  safety  of  his 
own  States,  that  Dantzig  had  sent  corn  to  the 
French  revolutionaries,  and  that  Great  Poland 
was  infested  by  Jacobin  club.s,  whose  intrigues 
were  rendered  doubly  dangerous  by  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war  with  France.  The  King  of 
Prussia  affected  to  see  Jacobins  whenever  it  was 
his  interest  to  find  them.  The  p.urt  of  each  of 
the  powers  was  marked  out  in  advance.  Russia 
was  to  have  the  eastern  provinces,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  3,0(10,000,  as  far  as  a  line  dr.-uvn  fnmi 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Courland,  which,  passing 
Pinsk,  ended  in  Gallicia,  and  included  Boris.sof, 
^linsk,  Sloutsk,  Volhynia.  Podolia,  and  Little 
Russia.  Prussia  had  the  long-coveted  cities  of 
Thorn  and  Dantzig,  as  well  as  Great  Poland. 
Posen,  Gnezen,  Kalisch,  and  Czenstochovo.  If 
Russia  still  only  annexed  Russian  or  Lithuani;in 
territory,  Prussia  for  the  second  time  cut  Poland 
to  the  quick,  and  another  million  and  a  half  of 
Slavs  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Germans.  It 
was  not  enough  to  despoil  Poland,  now  reduced 
to  a  territory  less  extensive  than  that  occupied 
by  Russia;  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  con- 
sent to  the  spoliation — that  she  should  legalise 
the  partition.  A  diet  was  convoked  at  Grodno, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Russian  bayonets,"  and 
by  bribery  as  well  as  by  coercion,  after  long  re- 
sistance, the  desired  treaty  of  cession  was  ob- 
tained. "  The  Polish  troops  who  were  encamped 
on  the  provinces  ceded  to  the  Empress,  received 
orders  to  swear  allegiance  to  her;  the  army  that 
remained  to  the  republic  consisted  only  of  l.'5,000 
men."  Meantime,  Kosciuszko,  who  had  won 
reputation  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  enhanced  it  in  the  brief  Polish  struggle 
of  1792,  was  organizing  throughout  Poland  a 
great  revolt,  directing  the  work  from  Dresden, 
to  which  city  he  had  retired.  "The  order  to 
disband  the  army  hastened  the  explosion.  Mada- 
linski  refused  to  allow  the  brigade  that  he  com- 
manded to  be  disarmed,  crossed  the  Bug.  threw 
himself  on  the  Prussian  Provinces,  and  then  fell 
back  on  Cracow.  At  his  approach,  this  city,  the 
second  in  Poland,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kings,  ro.se  and  expelled  tlie  Russian  garrison. 
Kosciuszko  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
put  forth  the  'act  of  insurrection,'  in  which  the 
liateful  conduct  of  the  co-partitioners  was 
branded,  and  the  population  called  to  arms. 
Five  thousand  scythes  were  made  for  the  peas- 
ants, the  Voluntary  offerings  of  patriots  were 
collected,  and  those  of  obstinate  and  lukewarm 
people  were  extracted  by  force."  On  the  17th 
of  April,  1794.  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  rose 
and  expelled  the  Russian  troops,  who  left  behind, 
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on  retreating.  4.000  killed  and  wounded.  2.000 
prisoners,  and  Vi  canncm.  "  A  provisional  gov- 
ernment installed  itself  at  Warsaw,  and  sent  a 
courier  to  Kosciuszko."  But  Russian.  Prussian 
and  Austrian  armies  were  fast  closing  in  upon 
the  ill-armetl  and  outnumbered  patriots.  The 
Prussians  took  Cracow ;  the  Russians  mastered 
Wilna:  the  Austrians  entered  Lublin ;  and  Kos- 
ciuszko. forced  to  give  battle  to  the  Russians,  at 
Macciowice,  October  10.  was  beaten,  and.  half 
dead  from  many  wounds,  was  left  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Then  the  victorious 
Russian  army,  under  Souvorof.  made  haste  to 
AVarsaw  and  carried  the  suburb  of  Praga  bj* 
storm.  "Tliedead  numbered  12,000;  the  pris- 
oners only  one. "  Warsaw,  in  terror,  surrendered, 
and  Poland,  as  an  independent  state,  was  extin- 
guished. "The  third  treaty  of  partition,  forced 
on  the  Empress  by  the  importunity  of  Prussia, 
and  in  which  Austria  also  took  part,  was  put  in 
execution  [179.5-1796].  Russia  took  the  rest  of 
Lithuania  as  far  as  the  Xiemen  (Wilna,  Grodno. 
Kovno.  Xovogrodek,  Sloniml.  and  the  rest  of 
Volhynia  to  the  Bug  (Vladimir.  Loutsk.  and 
Kremenetz).  .  .  .  Besides  the  Russian  territory, 
Russia  also  annexed  the  old  Lithuania  of  the 
Jagellons.  and  finally  acquired  Courland  and 
Samogitia.  Prussia  had  all  Eastern  Poland, 
with  Warsaw;  Austria  had  Cracow.  Sandomir. 
Lublin,  and  Chelm.'' — A.  Rambaud,  Hist,  of 
Russia,  i:  2,  c/i.  10. 

Also  ix:  R.  X.  Bain.  The  Second  Partition  of 
Poland  (Eng.  Historical  Ree.,  April,  1891). —  H. 
von  Svbel,  Hist,  of  the  French  Ren.,  bk.  7,  eft.  5, 
bk.  9.  'cJi.  3  (/•.  3)  .•  and  bk.  10.  ch.  2-1  (i\  4).— See, 
also,  France:  AD.  1793  (March — September). 

A.  D.  i8o6. — False  hopes  of  national  resto- 
ration raised  by  Napoleon.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  1S06  (OCTOBEH— December);  and  1806- 
1807. 

A.  D.  1807. — Prussian  provinces  formed  into 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsavy,  and  given  to  the 
king  of  Saxony.  Sue  Germany:  A.  D.  1.S07 
(June — July). 

A.  D.  1809. — Cession  of  part  of  Bohemia, 
Cracow,  and  western  Galicia,  by  Austria,  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  isiis.)  i.IuLY — September). 

A.  D.  1812. — Fresh  attempt  to  re-establish 
the  kingdom,  not  encouraged  by  Napoleon. 
See  Russia:  A.  D.  1812  (.June — SEPTEMnER). 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — The  Polish  question  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna. — The  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw  given  to  Russia. — Constitution 
granted  by  the  Czar.  See  Vienna,  The  Con- 
gress OF. 

A.  D.  1830-1832. — Rising  against  the  Rus- 
sian oppressor.-  Courageous  struggle  for  in- 
dependence.— Early  victories  and  final  defeat. 
— Barbarity  of  the  conqueror. —  ■  Poland,  like 
Belgium  ami  the  Romagna.  had  felt  the  invigor- 
ating influence  of  the  Revolution  of  July  [in 
Prance].  The  partition  of  Poknd  had  been  ac- 
complished in  a  dark  period  of  the  preceding 
century,  It  was  almost  universally  regarded  in 
Western  Europe  as  a  mistake  and  a  crime.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  have  removed  the  barrier  which 
separated  Russia  from  the  West ;  it  was  a  crime 
to  have  sacrificed  a  free  and  brave  people  to  the 
ambition  of  a  relentless  autocrat.  .  .  .  The  cause 
of  freedom  was  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Poland,  •  ami  freedom  shrieked  '  when  Poland's 
champion  '  fell. '     The  statesmen,  however,  who 


parcelled  out  Europe  amongst  the  victorious 
autocrats  in  ISl.i  were  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  feelings  which  had  inspired  the  Scotch  poet. 
Castlereagh,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  make  terms 
for  Poland.  But  he  did  not  lay  much  stress  on 
his  demands.  He  contented  himself  with  obtain- 
ing the  forms  of  constitutional  government  for 
the  Poles.  Poland,  constituted  a  kingdom, 
whose  crown  was  to  pass  by  hereditary  succes- 
sion to  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  was  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  resident  Viceroy,  assisted  by  a  Polish 
Diet.  Constantine,  who  had  abdicated  "the  crown 
of  Russia  in  his  brother's  favour,  was  Viceroy 
of  Poland.  ...  He  was  residing  at  Warsaw 
when  the  news  of  the  glorious  days  of  July 
reached  Poland.  The  Poles  were  naturally  af- 
fected by  the  tidings  of  a  revolution  which  had 
expelled  autocracy  from  France.  Kosciusko  — 
the  hero  of  1794  —  was  their  favourite  patriot. 
The  cadets  at  the  Military  School  in  Warsaw, 
excited  at  the  news,  drank  to  his  memory.  Con- 
stantine thought  that  young  men  who  clared  to 
drink  to  Kosciusko  deserved  to  be  flogged.  The 
cadets,  learning  his  decision,  determined  on  re- 
sisting it.  Their  determination  precipitated  a 
revolution  which,  perhaps,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  have  occurred.  Every  circum- 
stance which  could  justify  revolt  existed  in 
Poland.  The  Constitution  provided  for  the  regu- 
lar assembly  of  the  Diet :  the  Diet  had  not  been 
assembled  for  five  years.  The  Constitution  de- 
clared that  taxes  should  not  be  imposed  on  the 
Poles  without  the  consent  of  their  representa- 
tives :  for  fifteen  years  no  budget  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Diet.  The  Constitution  provided 
for  the  personal  liberty  of  every  Pole :  the  Grand 
Duke  seized  and  imprisoned  the  wretched  Poles 
at  his  pleasure.  The  Constit\ition  had  given 
Poland  a  representative  government;  and  Con- 
stantine, in  defiance  of  it,  had  played  the  part  of 
an  autocrat.  The  threat  of  punishment,  which 
Constantine  pronounced  against  the  military 
cadets,  merelj-  lighted  the  torch  which  was 
already  prepared.  Eighteen  young  men,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  entered  the  Grand  Duke's  palace  and 
forced  their  way  into  his  apartments.  Constan- 
tine had  just  time  to  escape  by  a  back  staircase. 
His  flight  saved  his  life.  .  .  .  The  insurrection, 
commenced  in  the  Archduke's  palace,  soon 
spread.  Some  of  the  Polish  regiments  passed 
over  to  the  insurgents.  Constantine,  who  dis- 
played little  courage  or  ability,  withdrew  from 
the  city;  and.  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
Xovember  [1830],  the  Poles  were  in  complete 
possession  of  Warsaw.  The}'  persuaded  d'hlo- 
picki,  a  general  who  had  served  with  distinction 
under  Suchet  in  Spain,  to  place  himself  at  their 
head.  .  .  .  Raised  to  the  first  position  in  the 
State,  his  warmest  counsellors  urged  him  to  at- 
tack the  few  thousand  men  whom  Constantine 
still  commanded.  Chlopicki  preferred  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Russians.  The  negotiation,  of 
course,  failed.  .  .  .  Chlopicki — his  own  well- 
intentioned  effort  having  failed — resigned  his 
office;  and  his  fellowcountrymen  invested  Radzi- 
wil  with  the  command  of  their  army,  and  placed 
Adam  Czartoryski  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  meanwhile  Xicholas  was  steadily 
preparing  for  the  contest  which  was  before  him. 
Diebitsch,  who  liad  brought  the  campaign  of 
1829  to  a  victorious  conclusion,  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Russian  army.  .  .  . 
Three  great  military  roads  converge  from  the 
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cftst  upon  Warsiiw.  The  most  northerly  of  these 
enters  Polaml  nt  Kovno.  crosses  the  Narew,  a 
trilnilarv  of  the  15u!,'.  at  Ostrolenka.  and  runs 
down  the  risht  hank  of  the  lirst  of  these  rivers; 
tlie  eentral  "road  crosses  the  Biiu'  at  Hrzesc  and 
proceeds  almost  due  west  upon  Warsaw  ;  the  most 
.southerly  of  the  tliree  enters  Poland  from  the  Aus- 
trian frontier,  crosses  the  Vistula  at  Gora.  and  pro- 
ceedsalong  its  west  bank  to  tlie  capital.  DiebiLsch 
decided  on  advancini;  bv  all  tliree  routes  on 
Warsaw.  .  .  .  Diebilsch,  on  tlie  20ih  of  February, 
l*il,  attacked  the  Pok's;  on  tlie  -irnh  he  renewed 
the  attack.  Tlie  battle  on  tlie  2()th  raged  round 
the  villaire  of  Grochow ;  it  raged  on  the  35th 
round  tlie  village  of  Praga,  Fought  with  e.v- 
treme  obstinacy,  neither  side  was  able  to  claim 
any  decided  advantage.  The  Russians  could 
boast  that  the  Poles  had  withdrawn  across  the 
Vistula.  The  Poles  could  declare  that  their  re- 
treat had  been  conducted  at  leisure,  and  that  the 
Uussiaus  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  renew  the 
attack.  Diebitseli  himself,  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  situaticm  into  which  he  had  fallen,  remained 
for  a  month  in  inaction  at  Grochow.  Before  the 
month  was  over  Hadziwil.  who  had  jiroved  un- 
equal to  the  duties  of  his  post,  was  super.seded 
in  the  command  of  the  Polish  army  by  Skrzy- 
necki.  On  the  liOtli  of  March,  "SkVzynecki 
crossed  the  Vistula  at  Praga.  and  attacked  the 
division  of  the  Russian  army  which  occupied  the 
forest  of  Waver,  near  Grocliow.  The  attack 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  Rus- 
sians were  totally  defeated ;  thev  experienced  a 
loss  of  5,000  in  killed  and  woiinded,  and  6,000 
prisoners.  Crippled  by  this  disaster,  Diebitsch 
fell  back  before  the  Polish  army.  P^ncouraged 
by  his  success,  Skr/.yneeki  pressed  forward  in 
pursuit.  The  great  central  road  by  which  War- 
saw is  approaclied  crosses  the  Kostczyn,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Bug,  near  the  little  village  of  Iganie, 
about  half-way  between  Russia  and  Warsaw. 
Eleven  days  after  the  victory  of  the  30th  of 
March  the  Russians  were  again  attacked  by  the 
Poles  at  Iganie.  The  Poles  won  a  second  vic- 
tory. The  Russians,  disheartened  at  a  succession 
of  reverses,  scattered  before  the  attack;  and  the 
cause  of  Poland  seemed  to  have  been  alreaiiy 
won  by  the  gallantry  of  her  children  and  tlie 
skill  of  their  generals.  Diebitsch,  however,  de- 
feated at  Grochow  and  Iganie,  was  not  destroyed. 
.  .  .  Foregoing  his  original  intention  of  advanc- 
ing by  three  roads  on  Warsaw,  he  determined  to 
concentrate  his  right  on  the  northern  road  at 
Ostrolenka.  his  left,  on  the  direct  road  at  Sied- 
lice.  It  was  open  to  Skrzynecki  to  renew  the 
attack,  where  Diebilsch  e-\pected  it.  and  throw 
himself  on  the  defeated  remnants  of  the  Russian 
army  at  Siedlice.  Instead  of  doing  .so  he  took 
advantage  of  his  central  situation  to  cross  the 
Bug  and  throw  himself  upon  the  Russian  right 
at  Ostrolenka.  .  .  .  Skrzynecki  had  reason  to 
hope  that  he  might  obtain  a  complete  success 
before  Diebitsch  could  by  any  jiossibilitv  march 
to  the  rescue.  lie  failed"  Diebitsch  succeedeil 
in  concentrating  his  entire  force  before  the  de- 
struction of  his  right  wing  had  been  consummated. 
On  the  2Gth  of  May,  Skrzynecki  found  himself 
opposed  to  the  whole  Russian  army.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  that  day  the  Polish  levies  gal- 
lantly struggled  for  the  victory.  When  evening 
came  they  remained  masters  of  the  field  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  contest.  A  negative 
victory  of  this  character,  however,  was  not  the 


object  of  the  great  movement  upon  the  Russian 
right.  The  Polish  general,  his  army  wcaki'iied 
by  heavy  lo.sses.  resolved  on  retiring  upon  War- 
saw. Offensive  operations  were  over;  the  de- 
fensive campaign  had  begun.  Victory  with  the 
Poles  had,  in  fact,  proved  as  fatal  as  defeat. 
The  Russians,  relying  upmi  their  almost  illimita- 
ble resources,  could  afford  to  lose  two  men  for 
every  one  whom  Poland  could  spare.  ...  It 
happened,  too,  that  a  more  fatal  enemy  than 
even  war  fell  upon  Poland  in  the  hour  of  her 
necessity.  The  cholera,  which  hud  been  rapidly 
advancing  through  Russia  during  1830,  broke 
out  in  the  Russian  army  in  the  sjiring  of  1831. 
The  prisoners  taken  at  Iganie  communicated  the 
seeds  of  infection  to  the  Polish  troops.  Both 
armies  suffered  severely  from  the  disease;  but 
the  effects  of  it  were  much  more  serious  to  the 
cause  of  Poland  than  to  the  cause  of  Ku.ssia. 
...  A  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka, 
Diebitsch,  who  had  advanced  his  head-iiuarters 
to  Pultusk,  succumbed  to  the  malacl}-.  In  the 
same  week  Constantine,  the  Viceroy  of  Poland, 
and  his  Polish  wife,  also  died.  .  .  .  Diebitsch 
was  at  once  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Pas- 
kievitsch.  an  officer  who  had  gained  distinction 
in  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .  On  the  ?th  of  .luly,  Paskie- 
vitsch  crosseil  the  Vistula  at  Plock,  and  threatened 
Warsaw  from  the  rear.  .  .  .  Slowly  and  steadily 
he  advanced  against  the  capital.  On  the  Gth  of 
Sejitcmber  he  attacked  the  devoted  city.  Inch 
by  inch  the  Russians  made  their  way  over  the 
earthworks  which  had  been  constructed  in  its 
defence.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  the  town 
was  at  their  mercy;  on  the  8th  it  capitulated. 
.  .  .  The  news  of  its  fall  reached  Paris  on  the 
l.'ith  of  Se])tember.  The  news  of  Waterloo  had 
not  created  so  much  consternation  in  the  French 
capital.  Business  was  suspended:  the  theatres 
were  closed.  The  cause  of  Poland  was  in  every 
mind,  the  name  of  Poland  on  every  tongue. 
...  On  the  26th  of  February,  1833,  Nicholas 
promulgated  a  new  organic  statute  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Poland,  which  he  had  the  insolence 
to  claim  for  Russia  by  the  right  of  conquest  of 
1815.  A  draft  of  the  statute  reached  Western 
Kurope  in  the  spring  of  1833.  About  the  same 
time  stories  were  received  of  the  treatment  which 
the  Russians  were  systematicallj-  applying  to 
the  ill-fated  country.  Her  schools  were  closed; 
her  national  libraries  and  public  collections  re- 
moved; the  children  of  the  Poles  were  carried 
into  Russia;  their  fathers  were  swept  into  the 
Russian  army;  whole  families  accused  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  rebellion  were  marched  into  the 
interior  of  the  empire;  columns  of  Poles,  it  was 
staled,  could  be  seen  on  the  Russian  roads  linked 
man  to  man  by  bars  of  iron;  and  little  children, 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey, 
were  included  among  them;  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  who  had  perished  on  the  waj'  could  be  seen 
on  the  sides  of  the  Russian  roads.  The  wail  of 
tlieir  wretched  mothers — 'Oh,  that  the  Czar 
could  be  drowned  in  our  tears!'  —  resounded 
throughout  Europe." — S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng- 
Idiid,  'ch.  16  ((\  3). 

Also  in:  3.  Hordynski,  nint.  of  tlie  hit e  Polish 
Rev. — A.  Rambaud.  Hint,  of  Ilnsnia,  r.  2,  ch.  14. 
—Sir  A.  Alison,  Jlist.  nf  Eiirojie,  181.5-53.  ch.  36. 

A.  D.  1846. —  Insurrection  in  Galicia  sup- 
pressed.— Extinction  of  the  republic  of  Cra- 
cow.—  Its  annexation  to  Austria,  See  Austria: 
A.  I).  181.5-1840, 
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A.  D.  1860-1864. — The  last   insurrection. — 

"  In  1860  broke  oat  tlie  last  great  Polisli  iiisur- 
rectiou.  in  all  respects  a  very  ill-advised  attempt. 
On  the  2S)tli  of  Xoveniber  of  that  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  30tli  anniversary  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  national  manifestations,  taking  a 
religious  form,  took  place  in  the  Warsaw 
churches.  ...  On  the  2.5th  of  February,  1861, 
on  the  auniversary  of  the  battle  of  Grochow,  the 
Agricultural  Societj-  of  that  city,  presided  over 
by  Count  Zamojski.  held  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  to 
grant  a  constitution.  Although  the  Tsar  did  not 
concede  this  demand,  he  decreed  by  an  ukase  of 
the  26th  of  March  a  council  of  state  for  the  king- 
dom, elective  councils  in  each  government,  and 
municipal  councils  in  AVarsaw  and  the  chief 
cities.  Moreover,  the  Polish  language  was  to  be 
adopted  in  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  . 
On  the  8th  of  April  the  people  appeared  in 
crowds  in  front  of  the  castle  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
when  they  refused  to  disperse,  were  fired  upon 
by  the  soldiers.  About  200  persons  were  killed 
in  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  many  more 
wounded.  The  viceroyalty  of  Count  Lambert 
was  not  successful  in  conciliating  the  people ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Count  Liiders,  who  was  reac- 
tionary in  his  policy.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
June,  1863,  on  the  life  of  the  Count  in  the  Saxon 
Garden  (Saksonski  Sad),  and  he  was  soon  after- 
wards recalled;  his  place  being  taken  b}-  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine.  who  was  chiefly  guided 
by  the  Marquis  Wielopolski,  an  unpopular  but 
able  man.  Two  attempts  were  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  latter  of  which  was 
nearly  successful ;  the  life  of  Wielopolski  was 
also  several  times  in  danger.  .  .  .  On  the  night 
of  June  15,  1863,  a  secret  conscription  was  held, 
and  the  persons  considered  to  be  most  hostile 
to  the  Government  were  taken  in  their  beds  and 
forcibly  enlisted.  Out  of  a  population  of 
180,000  the  number  thus  seized  at  Warsaw  was 
3.000;  soon  after  this  the  insurrection  broke  out. 
Its  proceedings  were  directed  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee, styled  Rzad  (Government),  and  were  as 
mysterious  as  the  movements  of  the  celebrated 
Fehmgerichte.     The   Poles  fought  under   enor- 


mous difficulties.  Most  of  the  bands  consisted 
of  undisciplined  men,  unfamiliar  with  military 
tactics,  and  they  had  to  contend  with  well-organ- 
ised troops.  Few  of  them  had  muskets;  the 
generality  were  armed  only  with  pikes,  scythes, 
and  sticks.  .  .  .  The  bands  of  the  insurgents 
were  chiefly  composed  of  priests,  the  smaller 
landowners,  lower  officials,  and  peasants  who  had 
no  land,  but  those  peasants  who  possessed  any 
land  refused  to  join.  Many  showed  but  a 
languid  patriotism  on  account  of  the  oppressive 
laws  relating  to  the  poorer  classes,  formerly  in 
vigour  in  Poland,  of  which  the  tradition  was 
still  strong.  The  war  was  only  guerilla  fighting, 
in  which  the  dense  forests  surrounding  the  towns 
were  of  great  assistance  to  the  insurgents.  The 
secret  emissaries  of  the  revolutionar}-  Govern- 
ment were  called  stiletcziki,  from  the  daggers 
which  they  carried.  They  succeeded  in  killing 
many  persons  who  had  made  themselves  obnox- 
ious to  the  national  party.  .  .  .  Xo  quarter  was 
given  to  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents;  when  cap- 
tured they  were  shot  or  hanged.  .  .  .  When  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  resigned.the  viceroyalty 
at  Warsaw  he  was  succeeded  b}-  Coiuit  Berg. 
.  .  .  By  May,  1864,  the  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed, but  "it  had  cost  Poland  dear.  All  its  old 
privileges  were  now  taken  awa)';  henceforth  all 
teaching,  both  in  the  universities  and  schools, 
must  be  in  the  Russian  language.  Russia  was 
triumphant,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  three  Great  Powers,  England, 
France,  and  Austria.  Prussia  had  long  been 
silently  and  successfully  carrying  on  her  plan  for 
the  Germanisation  of  Posen,  and  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1863,  she  had  concluded  a  convention 
with  Russia  with  a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
insurrection.  Her  method  throughout  has  been 
more  drastic;  she  has  slowly  eliminated  or 
weakened  the  Polish  element,  carefully  avoiding 
any  of  those  reprisals  which  would  cause  a 
European  scandal. " — W.  R.  MorfiU,  The  Story  oj 
Poland,  ell.  13. 

A.  D.  1868. —  Complete  incorporation  with 
Russia. —  By  an  imperial  ukase.  February  33. 
1868,  the  government  of  Poland  was  absolutely 
incorporated  with  that  of  Russia. 


POLAR  STAR,  The  Order  of  the.  — A 
Swedish  order  of  knighthood,  the  date  of  the 
foundins  of  which  is  uncertain. 

POLEMARCH.  See  Greece:  From  the 
DoHiAN  Mii;R.vriox  to  B.  C.  683. 

POLET^.  —  POLETERIUM.  —  "Every 
thing  which  the  state  [Athens]  sold,  or  leased ; 
revenues,  real  property,  mines,  confiscated 
estates,  in  which  is  to  be  included  also  the  prop- 
erty of  public  debtors,  who  were  in  arrear 
after  the  last  term  of  respite,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state, 
who  had  not  paid  the  sum  required  for  protec- 
tion, and  of  foreigners  who  had  been  guilty  of  j 
assiuning  the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  of  the 
crime  called  apostasion ;  all  these,  I  say,  together 
with  the  making  of  contracts  for  the  public 
works,  at  least  in  certain  cases  and  periods,  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  ten  poletse,  although  not 
always  without  the  coSperation  of  other  boards 
of  officers.  Each  of  the  tribes  appointed  one  of 
the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  government, 
and  their  sessions  were  held  in  the  edifice  called 
the  Poleterium. " — A.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of 
Athens  (Lamb's  tr.),  bk.  3,  ch.  3. 


POLITIQUES,  The  Party  of  the.  See 
Fr.\nce:  a.  I).  1.JT3-1576. 

POLK,  James  K.i  Presidential  election  and 
administration.  See  L'xited  States  of  A.m.  : 
A.  D.  1844.  to  1848. 

POLKOS,  The.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1846- 
1847. 

POLLENTIA,  Battle  of.  SeeGoxHS:  A.  D. 
40(1-403. 

POLLICES.     See  Foot,  The  Rojiax. 

POLO,  Marco,  The  travels  of.— "This  cele- 
brated personage  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  a  traveller.  He  was  one  of  those  pro- 
fessional politicians  of  the  iliddle  Ages  who  are 
familiar  to  the  student  of  Italian  history.  The 
son  of  a  travelling  Venetian  merchant,  who  had 
already  passed  many  years  in  Tartary,  and  been 
regarded  with  welcome  and  consideration  by  the 
Grand  Khan  himself,  he  was  taken  at  an  early 
age  to  the  Grand  Khan's  court,  and  apprenticed,  as 
it  were,  to  the  Grand  Khan's  service.  The  young 
adventurer  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that 
subtlety  and  versaiility  which  opinion  attributes 
to  his  nation.  Profiting  by  his  opportunities,  he 
soon  succeeded  in  transmuting  himself  into  a 
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Tartar.  Ho  adopted  the  Tartar  dress,  studied 
the  Tartar  manners,  and  mastered  the  four  hin- 
jruaires  spoken  in  tlie  Grand  Khan's  dominions. 
Kubhii  appears  tirst  to  liave  employed  him  as  a 
seeri-tarv.  and  tlien  to  liave  sent  iiimon  eontideu- 
tial  mis.sions:  and  during  a  service  of  seventeen 
veai-s  Mareo  was  engaged  in  this  way,  in  jour- 
neys l)y  land  and  sea,  in  every  part  of  tlie  Grand 
Khan's  empire  and  dependencies.  More  tlian 
this,  he  travelled  on  his  own  account,  every- 
where, it  would  appear,  recording  his  notes  and 
observations,  i)artly  for  his  own  use.  and  partly 
for  the  information  or  entertainmenr  of  his 
master.  These  notes  and  observations  were  given 
to  the  world  of  Europe  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. After  a  residence  of  seventeeii  years, 
Marco  obtained  permission  to  revisit  Venice,  ac- 
companied by  his  father  and  uncle.  Not  long 
after  his  return,  he  was  taken  in  a  sea-fight  with 
the  Genoese,  and  conunitled  to  prison.  To  re- 
lieve the  ennui  of  his  confinement,  he  procured 
his  rouirh  notes  from  Venice,  and  dictated  to  a 
fellow- prisoner  the  narrative  wliicli  passes  under 
his  name.  This  narrative  soon  liecame  known  to 
the  world:  and  from  its  publication  may  be 
dated  that  intense  and  active  interest  in  the  East 
which  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  ever  since. 
The  nuik  and  dignified  character  of  this  famous 
adventurer,  the  romance  of  his  career,  the 
wealth  which  lie  amassed,  the  e.\tent  of  his  ob- 
servations, the  long  series  of  years  they  had  oc- 
cupied, the  strange  and  striking  facts  wliich  he 
rcporled.  and  the  completeness  and  perspicuity 
of  his  narrative,  combined  to  jiroduec  a  marked 
elTect  on  the  Italian  world.  Marco  Polo  was  the 
true  pre<iecessor  of  Columbus.  From  an  early 
time  we  find  direct  evidence  of  liis  influence  on 
the  process  of  exploration.  .  .  .  Wherever  the 
Italian  captains  went,  the  fame  of  the  great 
Venetian's  explorations  was  noised  aljroad:  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  Italian  caj^tains 
were  the  chief  directors  of  navigation  and  flis- 
covery  in  every  seaport  of  Western  Europe.  The 
work  dictated  by  >Iarco  Polo  to  his  fellow-cap- 
tive, though  based  upon  liis  travels  both  in  form 
and  matter,  is  no  mere  journal  or  narrative  of  ad- 
venture. A  brief  account  of  his  career  in  the 
East  is  indeed  |)refi.\ed,  and  the  route  over 
which  he  carries  his  reader  is  substantially  that 
ehronologieally  followed  by  himself;  for  he  takes 
his  reader  successively  overland  to  C'liina,  by 
way  of  the  Black  Sea,  Armenia,  and  Tartary, 
backwards  and  forwards  by  land  and  sea, 
throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  and  finally  homeward  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  touching  by  the  way  at  most  of  those 
famous  countries  which  bordered  thereon.  Yet 
the  book  is  no  book  of  travels.  It  is  rather  a 
Ilandlxiok  to  the  East  for  the  use  of  other  Euro- 
pean travellers,  and  was  clearly  compiled  as 
such  and  nothing  more.  Perhaps  no  compiler 
has  ever  laid  down  a  clearer  or  more  iiractical 
I)lan,  adopted  a  more  judicious  selection  of  facts, 
or  relieved  it  by  a  more  attractive  embroidery  of 
historical  anecdote.  ...  It  is  not  here  to  the 
purpose  to  dwell  on  his  notices  of  Armenia,  Tur- 
comania,  and  Persia:  his  descriptions  of  the 
cities  of  Bagdad,  Ormus,  Tabriz,  and  many 
others,  or  to  follow  him  to  Kashmir.  Kashghar, 
and  Samarkhand,  and  across  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary. The  main  interest  of  Marco  Polo  lies  in 
his  doseription  of  the  Grand  Khan's  Empire,  and 
of  those  wide-spread  shores,  all  washed  by  the 


Indian  Ocean,  which  from  Zanzibar  to  Japan 
went  by  the  general  name  of  India.  .  .  .  The 
Pope  alone,  among  Euroiiean  potentates  of  the 
l.")tli  century,  could  be  ranked  as  approaching  in 
state  and  dignity  to  the  Tartar  sovereign  of 
t'hina.  For  any  fair  parallel,  recourse  must  be 
liad  to  the  Great  Basileus  of  Persia:  and  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Venetian  secretary  the  Grand  Khan 
appeared  much  as  Darius  or  Cyrus  may  have 
apiieared  to  the  Greek  adventurers  who  crowded 
his  court,  and  ccnnpeted  for  the  favcnir  of  a 
mighty  barliarian  wliom  they  at  once  flattered 
and  despiscil." — E.J.  Pavne,  Hist,  of  the  New 
Wm-ld.  Ok.  1. 

Also  in:  The  Bcok  of  f-'er  Miirm  Palo;  ed.  !ji/ 
Cohnel  II.  Yule.—'V.  'VV.  Knox,  Tnireh  of  Mitiro 
Polo  for  Jioy.i  itnd  Oirls. — G.  JI.  Towle,  Mitrco 
p„?„.— See,  also,  China:  A.  D.  12.59-12y4. 

POLONNA,  Battle  of  (1792).  See  Poland: 
A.  I).  Kiil-lTir.'. 

POLYNESIANS,  The.  See  :Mai.ayax 
Uack. 

POLYPOTAMIA,  The  proposed  State  of. 
See  Ni>i!Tuwi:sr  Tkkiiitouv:   A.  I).  17S4. 

POMERANIANS,  The.— 'Adam  of  Bremen 
tirst  mentions  these  Pomeranians  [east  of  the 
Oder],  and  lie  luentions  them  as  Slavonians,  the 
Oiler  lieing  their  boundary  to  the  West.  On  the 
east  they  were  conterminous  with  the  Prussians. 
Their  name  is  Slavonic,  'po'^'on'and  'more' 
=  '.sea,'='coastmen.'  All  their  .-intiiniilies  and 
traditions  are  equally  so;  in  other  words  there  is 
neither  evidence,  nor  shadow  of  evidence,  of 
their  ever  having  dispossessed  an  older  Germanic 
population.  Nor  are  they  wholly  extinct  at  the 
jiresent  moment.  On  the  promontories  whiili 
project  into  the  Gulf  of  Dantzig  we  find  the 
Slavoinc  Kassub,  Cassubitje,  or  Kaszeb.  Their 
language  approaches  the  Polish." — li.  G. 
Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tacitua,  Prolerjomeiiu, 
^I'l't.  7. 

POMERIUM,  The  Roman.— "The  jiome- 
rium  was  a  hallowed  space,  along  the  \\  hole 
circuit  of  the  city,  behind  the  wall,  where  the 
city  auspices  were  taken,  over  which  the  augurs 
had  full  right,  and  which  could  never  be  moved 
without  tlieir  first  consulting  the  will  of  the 
gods.  The  pomerium  which  encircled  the  Pala- 
tine aiipears  to  have  been  the  space  l)etween  the 
wall  and  the  foot  of  the  hill."— 11.  M.  Westropp, 
Kuril/  mill  liiipi  riiil  Pvnif.  p.  40. 

POMPADOUR,  Madame  de,  Ascendancy 
of.     Sec  FliANCE.  A.  D.  1733-1774. 

POMP./E. —  The  solemn  processions  of  the 
ancient  Athenians,  on  which  they  expended  great 
sums  of  money,  were  so  called. — A.  Boeckli, 
Piihlic  Eroiioiny  of  Athens,  bk.  3,  cli.  13. 

POMPEII. — "Pompeii  was  a  maritime  city 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saruus,  the  most  shel- 
tered recess  of  the  Neapolitan  Crater.  Its  oi'igin 
was  lost  in  antiquity,  and  the  tradition  that  it 
was  fimnded  br  Hercules,  together  with  the 
other  spot  [Herculaneum]  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  demigod,  was  derived  perhaps  from  the 
warm  springs  with  which  the  region  abounded. 
The  Greek  plantations  on  the  Campanian  coast 
had  been  overrun  by  the  Oscans  and  Sanuiitcs; 
nevertheless  the  graceful  features  of  Grecian 
civilization  were  still  everywhere  conspieuons. 
and  though  Pompeii  received  a  Latin  name,  and 
though  Sulla,  Augustus,  and  Nero  had  succes- 
sively endowed  it  with  Roman  colonists,  it  re- 
tained the  manners  and  to  a  great  extent  the 
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languaste  of  the  settlers  from  beyond  the  sea." — 
C.  Mern-ale,  Ilixt.  of  the  Roman's,  ch.  60.— Pom- 
peii, ami  the  neighboring  city  of  Hercul.ineum, 
were  overwlxelmed  by  a  volcanic  eruption  from 
Mount  Vesuvius,  on  "the  2yd  of  August,  A.  P. 
79.  'I hey  were  buried,  but  did  not  perish:  thc}- 
were  death-stricken,  but  not  destroyed;  and  by 
excavations,  whicli  began  at  Pompeii  A.  D.  1748, 
they  have  been  extensively  uncovered,  and  made 
to  exhibit  to  modern  times  the  very  privacies 
and  secrets  of  life  in  a  Roman  city  of  the  age  of 
Titus. — Pliny  the  Younger,  Letters,  bk.  6,  ep.  16 
and  20. 

Ar.soix:  T.  II.  Dyer,  Pompeii. 

POMPEII  AND  HERCULANEUM,  Ex- 
humed Libraries  of.     See  Libraries.  Anciext: 

HEUCILANF.rM. 

POMPEIUS,  the  Great,  and  the  first  Tri- 
umvirate. See  Rome  :  B.  C.  78-68,  to  B.  C.  48 ; 
and  Alex.vndria:  B.  C.  48-47. 

PONCAS,  PONKAS,  OR  PUNCAS,  The. 

See  American  Abouigixes;  Siouax  Family, 
and  Pawnee  (Caddoax)  Family. 


PONDICHERRY:  A.  D.  1674-1697.— 
Founded  by  the  French. — Taken  by  the 
Dutch. — Restored  to  France.  See  India: 
A.  D.  16(j.j-1743. 

A.  D.  1746. — Siege  by  the  English.  See 
India:  A.  D.  174:5-17.J2. 

A.  D.  1761. — Capture  by  the  English.  See 
India:  A.  D.  17.J8-1761. 


PONIATOWSKY,  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
King  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1764-i:y.j. 

PONKAS.     See  Puncas. 

PONS  JEl^W.. —  A  Roman  bridge  and  mili- 
tary station  on  the  Tyne,  where  Newcastle  is 
now  situated. — H.  M.  Scarth,  Bonmn  Britain, 
ch.  8. 

PONS  SUBLICIUS,  The.  See  Sublician 
Brid(ie. 

PONT  ACHIN,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1794  (.MARcri- .Iri.Y). 

PONTCHARRA,  Battle  of  (1591).  See 
France:  A.  I).  I.")0l-l."i!l8. 

PONTE  NUOVO,  Battle  of  (1769).  See 
Corsica:  A.  D.  1729-1769. 

PONTIAC'S  WAR  (A.  D.  1763-1764).— 
"  With  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  expulsion 
of  France  as  a  military  power  from  the  continent, 
the  English  colonists  were  abounding  in  loyalty 
to  the  mother  country,  were  exultant  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  peace,  and  in  the  assurance  of  im- 
munity from  Indian  wars  in  the  future;  for  it 
did  not  seem  possible  that,  with  the  loose  system 
of  organization  and  government  common  "to  the 
Indians,  they  could  plan  and  execute  a  general 
campaign  without  the  cooperation  of  the  French 
as  leaders.  This  feeling  of  securit}'  among  the 
English  settlements  was  of  short  duration.  A 
general  discontent  pervaded  all  the  Indian  tribes 
from  the  frontier  settlements  to  tlie  Mississippi, 
and  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  extent  of  this  disquietude  was  not  suspected, 
and  hence  no  attempt  was  made  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  the  Indians.  There  were  many  real 
causes  for  this  discontent.  The  French  had  been 
politic  and  sagacious  in  their  intcrcoui'se  witli 
the  Indian.  They  gained  his  friendship  by  treat- 
ing him  with  respect  and  justice.  They  came  to 
him  with  presents,  and,  as  a  rule,  dealt  with  him 
fairly  in  trade.     They  came  with  missionaries, 


unarmed,  heroic,  self-denying  men.  .  .  .  Many 
Frenchmen  married  Indian  wives,  dwelt  with  the 
native  triljes.  and  adopted  their  customs.  To  the 
average  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  Indians 
were  disgusting  objects;  he  would  show  them 
no  respect,  nor  treat  them  with  justice  except 
under  compulsion.  .  .  .  The  French  had  shown 
little  disposition  to  make  permanent  settlements; 
but  the  English,  when  they  appeared,  came  to 
stay,  and  the}'  occupied  large  tracts  of  the  best 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Tlie  French 
hunters  and  traders,  who  were  widely  dispersed 
among  the  native  tribes,  kept  the  Indians  in  a 
state  of  disquietude  by  misrepresenting  the  Eng- 
lish, exaggerating  their  faults,  and  making  the 
prediction  that  the  French  would  soon  recapture 
Canada  and  expel  the  English  from  the  Western 
territories.  Pontiac,  the  chief  of  the  Ottawas 
[see  Cajnada:  A.  D.  1760],  was  the  Indian  who 
had  the  motive,  the  ambition,  and  capacity'  for 
organization  which  enabled  him  to  concentrate 
and  use  all  these  elements  of  discontent  for  his 
own  malignant  and  selfish  purposes.  After  the 
defeat  of  tlie  French,  he  professed  for  a  time  to 
be  friendly  with  the  English,  expecting  that, 
under  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain,  he  would  be  recognized  as  a  mighty  In- 
dian prince,  and  be  assigned  to  rule  over  his  own, 
and  perhaps  a  confederacy  of  other  tribes.  Find- 
ing that  the  English  government  had  no  use  for 
him,  he  was  indignant,  and  he  devoted  all  the 
energies  of  his  vigorous  mind  to  a  secret  con- 
spiracy of  uniting  the  tribes  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  engage  in  a  general  war  against  the 
English  settlements  ['  The  tribes  thus  banded 
together  against  the  English  comprised,  with  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions,  the  whole  Algon- 
quin stock,  to  whom  were  united  the  Wyandots, 
the  Senecas.  and  several  tribes  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Senecas  were  the  only  members  of 
the  Iroquois  confederacy  who  joined  in  the 
league,  the  rest  being  kept  quiet  by  the  influence 
of  Sir  William  Johnson.' — F.  Parkman,  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiar,  v.  \,  p.  187].  .  .  .  His  scheme 
was  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the 
Western  posts  in  the  mouth  of  May,  1763 ;  and 
each  attack  was  assigned,  to  the  neighboring 
tribes.  His  summer  home  was  on  a  small  island 
at  the  entrance  of  Lake  St.  Clair;  and  being  near 
Detroit,  he  was  to  conduct  in  person  the  capture 
of  that  fort.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1763,  Major 
Gladwin,  in  command  at  Detroit,  had  warning 
from  an  Indian  girl  that  the  next  day  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  capture  the  fort  by  treachery. 
AVhen  Pontiac,  on  the  appointed  morning,  ac- 
companied by  60  of  his  chiefs,  with  short  guns 
concealed  under  their  blankets,  appeared  at  the 
fort,  and,  as  usual,  asked  for  admission,  he  was 
startled  at  seeing  the  whole  garrison  under  arms, 
and  that  his  scheme  of  treachery  had  miscarried. 
For  two  months  the  savages  assailed  the  fort,  and 
the  sleepless  garrison  gallantly  defended  it,  when 
they  were  relieveil  by  the  arrival  of  a  schooner 
from  Fort  Niagara,  witli  60  men,  provisions,  and 
ammunition.  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  present  site  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  in  command  of  Captain 
Ecuyer,  "Smother  trained  soldier,  who  had  been 
warned  of  the  Indian  conspiracy  by  Major  Glad- 
win in  a  letter  written  May  .5th.  Cajitain  Ecuy- 
er,  having  a  garrison  of  330  soldiers  and  back- 
wooilsmen,  immediately  made  every  preparation 
for  defence.  On  May  "27th,  a  party  of  Indians 
appeared  at  the  fort  under  the  pretence  of  wish- 
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inir  to  Inule.  mul  wrrc  treated  as  spies.  Active 
operations  ai;aiiist  Fort  I'ilt  were  postponed  until 
tlie  smaller  forts  had  lieen  taken.  Fort  Sandusky 
was  eaptured  .Mav  Kith;  Fort  St.  Joseph  (on  the 
St.  .lo.seph  Hiveri  Mich.).  Ma.v  ^."ith;  Fort  Oua- 
tanon  (now  Lafayette,  Ind.l.  May  31st;  Fort 
MiehlUiniaekinae  (now  Mackinaw,  Mich.),  June 
2d;  Fort  Presiiu'  Isle  (now  Erie,  Pa.),  June  17th; 
Fort  Le  Bceuf  (Erie  County,  Pa.).  June  18th; 
Fort  Venango  (Venango  County.  Pa.),  June  18th; 
and  tlie  posts  at  Carlisle  and  Bedford,  Pa.,  on 
the  same  dav.  Xo  garrison  except  that  at 
Presipi'  Isle  hiid  warning  of  danger.  The  same 
niethoil  of  capture  was  adopted  in  eacli  instance. 
A  small  parlv  of  Indians  came  to  the  fort  with 
the  pretence"  of  friendship,  and  were  admitted. 
Ollierss  soon  joined  them,  when  the  visitors  rose 
upon  the  small  garrisons,  butchered  them,  or 
took  them  captive.  At  Presqu'  Isle  the  Indians 
laid  siege  to  the  fort  for  two  days,  when  they  set 
it  on  lire.  At  Venango  no  one  of  the  garrison 
survived  to  give  an  account  of  the  cajiture.  On 
June  22d,  a  large  body  of  Indians  surrounded 
Fort  Pitt  and  opened  tire  on  all  sides,  but  were 
easilv  repidsed.  .  .  .  The  Indians  departed  ne.\t 
day  "and  did  not  return  until  July  2tith,"  when 
I  hey  laid  siege  to  the  fort  for  five  days  and 
nights,  with  more  loss  to  themselves  than  to  the 
garrison.  They  "then  disappeared,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  e.\pedition  of  Colonel  Bouciuet, 
which  was  approaching  from  the  cast  with  a  con- 
voy of  provisions  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  there  was  an 
ollicer  stationed  at  Philadelphia  who  fully  lui- 
dcrstood  the  meaning  of  the  alarming  repoi'ts 
which  were  coming  in  from  the  Western  jiosts. 
Colonel  Henry  Boucjuet  was  a  gallant  Swiss 
ollicer  who  had  been  trained  in  war  from  his 
youth,  and  whose  personal  accomplishments  gave 
an  a<lditiiinul  cliarm  to  his  braverv  and  heroic 
energy.  He  had  .served  seven  years  in  fighting 
American  Indians,  and  was  more  cunning  than 
they  in  the  practice  of  their  own  artifices.  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  the  commander-ifi-chief,  was  slow 
in  appreciating  the  importance  and  extent  of  the 
Western  conspiracy ;  yet  he  did  good  service  in 
directing  Colonel  liouquet  to  organize  an  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt.  The  prompt- 
ness and  energy  with  which  this  duty  was  per- 
formed, uuder  the  most  embarrassing  conditions, 
make  the  expedition  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
episodes  in  American  warfare.  The  only  troops 
available  for  the  service  were  about  500  regulars 
recently  arrived  from  the  siege  of  Havana, 
broken  in  health."  At  Bushy  Run,  2.J  miles  east 
of  Fort  Pitt,  Bouquet  fought  a  desperate  battle 
with  the  savages,  and  defeated  them  by  the 
stratagem  of  a  iiretended  retreat,  which  drew 
them  into  an  ambuscade.  Fort  Pitt  was  then 
reached  in  safety.  "  On  the  29th  of  July  Detroit 
was  reinforced  by  280  men  under  Captain  I)al- 
zell,  who  in  June  had  left  Fort  Niagara  iu  23 
barges,  with  several  cannon  and  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition.  The  day  after  his  ar- 
rival. Captain  Dalzcll  proposed,  with  2.i0  men, 
to  make  a  night  attack  on  Pontiac's  camp  and 
capture  him.  .Major  Gla<lwin  discouraged  the 
attempt,  but  finally,  against  his  judgment,  con- 
sented. Some  Canadians  obtainecl  the  secret  and 
carried  it  to  Poutiac,  who  waylaid  the  party  in 
an  ambuscade  [at  a  place  called  Bloodv  Bridire 
ever  since].  Twenty  of  the  English  were  killed 
and  :59  wounded.     "Among  the  killed  was  Cap- 


tain Dalzcll  himself.  Poutiac  could  make  no 
use  of  this  success,  as  the  fort  was  strongly  gar- 
risoned and  well  supplied.  .  .  .  Elsewhere  there 
was  nothing  to  encourage  him."  His  confcilera- 
tion  ticgan  to  break,  and  in  November  he  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Detroit.  "There 
was  (piielness  on  the  frontiers  during  the  winter 
of  17(!;5-(i4.  In  the  spring  of  1TG4  scattered  war 
parties  were  again  ravaging  the  borders.  Colonel 
Bou(juet  was  recruiting  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
]ireparing  an  outfit  for  his  mari'h  into  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio.  In  June,  Colonel  Bradstrcct,  with 
a  force  of  1,200  men,  was  sent  up  the  great 
lakes,"  where  he  made  an  absurd  and  unauthor- 
ized treaty  with  some  of  the  Ohio  Indians.  He 
arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  2(>th  of  August.  "Pou- 
tiac had  departed,  and  sent  messages  of  defiance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Maumee. "  Colonel  Bou- 
qiu't  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  raising 
troo|)S  and  supplies  and  it  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber, 17()4,  that  he  again  reached  Fort  Pitt.  But 
before  two  months  passed  he  had  bro\ight  the 
Delawares  and  Sh.iwanees  to  subndssion  and  had 
delivered  some  200  white  captives  from  their 
hands.  Meantime,  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  con- 
junction with  Bradstrcet,  had  lielil  conferences 
with  a  great  council  of  2,000  warriors  at  Fort 
Niagara,  representing  Iroquois,  Ottawas.  Ojib- 
ways,  Wyandots  and  others,  and  had  ccjncluded 
several  treaties  of  peace.  By  one  of  these,  witli 
the  Senecas,  a  strip  of  land  four  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  Niagara  River,  from  Erie  to  Ontario, 
was  ceded  to  the  British  government.  "The 
Pontiac  War,  so  far  as  battles  and  campaigns 
were  concerned,  was  ended;  but  Pontiac  was 
still  at  large  and  as  untamed  as  ever.  His  last 
hope  was  the  Illinois  country,  where  the  foot  of 
an  English  soldier  had  never  trod;  "  and  there  he 
schemed  and  plotted  without  avail  until  17(i.5. 
In  17(i9  he  was  assassinated,  near  St.  Louis. — 
W.  F.  Poole,  Tlw  West,  1763-1783  {Narrative  ami 
Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  (5,  ch.  9). 

Also  in  :  F.  Parkman,  Cumpiraey  of  Pontine. 
— S.  Farmer,  Uist.  of  Detroit  and  Mich.,  ch.  38. 
— Hixtorical  Aecoaiit  of  Bouquet's  Krpedition. — 
A.  Henry,  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada, 
pt.  1.  ch.  9-23.— W.  L.  Stone.  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  IF/H.  Johnson,  v.  2,  ch.  9-12.— J.  R.  Brodhead, 
Docs.  Itrhilire  to  Col.  Hist,  of  X.    V. .  r.  7. 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS.  —  PONTIFI- 
CES,  Roman.     See  Augurs. 

PONTIFF,  The  Roman.— The  Pope  is  often 
alluded  to  as  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  term  imply- 
ing an  analogy  between  his  office  and  that  of  the 
Pontifcx  Maximus  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

PONTIFICAL  INDICTIONS.     See  Indic- 

TKl.NS. 

PONTUS.     See  Mithrid.\tic  W.\ks. 

PONTUS  EUXINUS,  OR  EUXINUS 
PONTUS,— The  Black  Sea,  as  named  by  the 
Greeks. 

PONZA,  Naval  Battle  of  (1435)-  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1412-1447. 

POOR  LAWS,  The  English.  —  "  It  has  been 
often  said  and  often  denied  that  the  monasteries 
sup|)lied  the  want  which  the  poor  law,  two  gen- 
erations after  the  dissolution  of  these  bodies,  en- 
forced. That  the  monasteries  were  renowned 
for  their  almsgiving  is  certain.  The  duty  of  aid- 
ing the  needy  was  universal.  Themselves  the 
creatures  of  charity,  they  could  not  deny  to 
others  that  on  which  they  subsisted.  ...  It  is 
possible  that  these  institutions  created  the  men- 
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dicancy  which  they  relieved,  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  assisted  mucli  which  needed 
their  help.  The  guilds  which  existed  in  the 
towns  were  also  found  in  the  countr_v  villages. 
.  They  were  convenient  instruments  for 
charity  before  the  establishment  of  a  poor  law. 
and  they  employed  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
their  revenues,  collected  from  subscriptions  and 
from  lands  and  tenements,  in  relieving  the  indi- 
gent and  treating  poor  strangers  hospitably.  .  .  . 
Before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  but 
when  this  issue  was  fairly  in  view,  in  1.536,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  some  legal  provision 
for  destitution.  The  Act  of  this  year  provides 
that  the  authorities  iu  the  cities  and  boroughs 
should  collect  alms  on  Sundays  and  holy  days, 
that  the  ministers  should  on  all  occasions,  public 
and  private,  stir  up  the  people  to  contribute  to  a 
common  fund,  that  the  custom  of  giving  doles 
by  private  persons  should  be  forbidden  under 
penalty,  and  that  the  church-wardens  should  dis- 
tribute the  alms  when  collected.  The  Act,  how- 
ever, is  strictly  limited  to  free  gifts,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  monasteries,  almshou.ses,  hospitals, 
and  brotherhoods  are  expressly  maintained.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  considerable  party  iu  England  which 
was  willing  enough  to  see  tlie  monasteries  de- 
stroyed, root  and  branch,  and  one  of  the  most 
obvious  means  by  which  this  result  could  be  at- 
tained would  be  to  allege  that  all  which  could 
be  needed  for  the  relief  of  destitution  would  be 
derived  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  those 
who  contributed  so  handsomely  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  indolent  and  dissolute  friars.  The  pub- 
lic was  reconciled  to  the  Dissolution  by  the 
promise  made  that  the  monastic  estates  shoidd 
not  be  converted  to  the  king's  private  use,  but 
be  devoted  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  military 
force,  and  that  therefore  no  more  demands  should 
be  made  on  the  nation  for  subsidies  and  aids. 
Similarly  when  the  guild  lands  and  chantry  lands 
were  confiscated  at  the  beginning  of  Edward's 
reign,  a  promise  was  made  that  the  estates  of 
these  foundations  should  be  devoted  to  good  and 
proper  uses,  for  erecting  grammar  schools,  for 
the  further  augmentation  of  the  universities,  and 
the  better  provision  for  the  poor  and  needy. 
They  were  swept  into  the  hands  of  Seymour  and 
Somerset,  of  the  Dudleys  and  Cecils,  and  the  rest 
of  the  crew  who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Ed- 
ward. It  cannot,  therefore,  I  think,  be  doubted 
that  this  violent  change  of  ownership,  apart 
from  any  considerations  of  previous  practice  in 
the.se  several  institutions,  must  have  aggravated 
whatever  evils  already  existed.  .  .  .  'The  guar- 
dians of  Edward  attempted,  in  a  savage  statute 
passed  in  the  lirst  year  of  his  reign,  to  restrain 
pauperism  and  vagabondage  by  reducing  the 
landless  and  destitute  poor  to  slavery,  by  brand- 
ing them,  and  making  them  work  in  chains. 
The  Act,  however,  only  endured  for  two  j-ears. 
In  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign  two  collectors 
were  to  be  appointed  in  every  parish,  who  were 
to  wait  on  every  person  of  substance  and  inquire 
what  sums  he  will  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of 
the  po(3r.  The  promises  are  to  be  entered  in  a 
book,  and  the  collectors  were  authorized  to  em- 
ploy the  poor  in  such  work  as  they  could  per- 
form, paying  them  from  the  fund.  Tho.se  who 
refused  to  aid  were  to  be  lirst  exhorted  by  the 
ministers  and  church  wardens,  and  if  the}'  con- 
tinued obstinate  were  to  be  denounced  to  the 
bishop,  who  is  to  remonstrate  with  such  unchari- 
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table  folk.  ...  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  (.i,  cap.  3)  the  unwilling  giver,  after  being 
exhorted  by  the  bishop,  is  to  be  bound  to  appear 
before  the  justices,  in  quarter  sessions,  where,  if 
he  be  still  obdurate  to  exhortation,  the  justices 
are  empowered  to  tax  him  in  a  weekly  sum,  and 
commit  him  to  prison  till  he  pays.  .  .  .  There 
was  only  a  step  from  the  process  under  which  a 
reluctant  subscriber  to  the  poor  law  was  assessed 
by  the  justices  and  imprisoned  on  retu.sal,  to  the 
assessment  of  all  property  under  the  celebrated 
Act  of  43  Elizabeth  [1601],  cap.  3.  The  law  had 
provided  for  the  regular  appointment  of  asses- 
sors for  the  levy  oi  rates,  for  supplying  work  to 
the  able-bodied,  for  giving  relief  to  the  infirm 
and  old,  and  for  binding  apprentices.  It  now 
con.soUdates  the  experience  of  the  whole  reign, 
defines  the  kind  of  property  on  whicli  the  rate  is 
to  be  levied,  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the 
assessors  shall  be  appointed,  and  inflicts  penalties 
on  parties  who  infringe  its  provisions.  It  is 
singular  that  the  Act  was  only  temporary.  It 
was,  by  the  last  clause,  only  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.  It 
was,  however,  renewed,  and  finally  made  per- 
petual by  16  Car.  I.,  cap.  4.  The  economical 
history  of  labour  in  England  is  henceforward  in- 
timately associated  with  this  remarkable  Act. 
.  .  .  The  Act  was  to  be  tentative,  indeed,  but  ia 
its  general  principles  it  lasted  till  1S3.5.  .  .  . 
The  effect  of  poor  law  relief  on  the  wages  of 
labour  was  to  keep  them  hopelessly  low,  to 
hinder  a  rise  even  under  the  most  urgent  circum- 
stances." —  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  iSix  Centuries 
of  Work  and  Wages,  eh.  15  (;;.  2).  — "  In  February 
1834  was  published  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
and  startling  document  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  Englisli,  perhaps,  indeed,  of  all,  social 
history.  It  was  the  Report  upon  the  administra- 
tion and  practical  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  by 
the  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject.  ...  It  was  their  rare 
good  fortune  not  only  to  lay  bare  the  existence 
of  abuses  and  trace  them  to  their  roots,  but  also 
to  propound  and  enforce  the  remedies  by  which 
they  might  be  cured." — T.  W.  Fowle,  The  Poor 
Due,  ch.  i. — "  The  poor-rate  had  become  public 
spoil.  The  ignorant  believed  it  an  inexhaustible 
fund  which  belonged  to  them.  To  obtain  their 
share,  the  brutal  bullied  the  administrators,  the 
profligate  exhibited  their  bastards  which  must  be 
fed,  the  idle  folded  their  arms  and  waited  till 
they  got  it;  ignorant  boys  and  girls  married 
upon  H;  poachers,  thieves,  and  prostitutes  ex- 
torted it  by  intimidation;  country  justices  lav- 
ished it  for  popularity,  and  guardians  for  con- 
venience. This  was  the  way  the  fund  went.  As 
for  whence  it  arose  —  it  came,  more  and  more 
every  year,  out  of  the  capital  of  the  shopkeeper 
and  the  farmer,  and  the  diminishing  resources  of 
the  country  gentleman.  .  .  .  Instead  of  the 
proper  number  of  labourers  to  till  his  lands  — 
labourers  paid  by  himself —  the  farmer  was  com- 
pelled to  take  do"uble  the  number,  whose  wages 
were  paid  partly  out  of  the  rates;  and  these  men, 
being  employed  by  compulsion  on  him,  wx-re  be- 
ycjnd  his  control  —  worked  or  not  as  they  chose 
—  let  down  the  quality  of  his  land,  and  disabled 
him  from  employing  the  better  men  wlio  would 
have  toiled  hard  for  independence.  These  bet- 
ter men  sank  down  among  the  worse ;  the  rate- 
'ng   cottager,    after  a   vain    struggle,   went 
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to  "the  pay-table  to  seek  relief;  the  modest  girl 
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mislit  starve,  while  lier  bolder  neighbour  re- 
(cived  Is.  6(1.  per  week  for  every  illeiritimate 
eliiUI.  Iiulustrv,  proliity.  purity,  |)ru(i(nc( — 
all  heart  anil  spirit  —  the  whole  soul  of  \'iiiHlness 
—  were  melliiig  down  into  depravity  and  soeial 
ruin,  like  snow  under  the  foul  internal  fires 
which  precede  the  eartlKjuake.  There  were 
elergynieu  in  the  commission,  as  well  as  politi- 
cians and  economists;  and  they  took  these  things 
to  heart,  and  laboured  diligently  to  frame  sug- 
gestions for  a  mea.sure  which  should  heal  and  re- 
create the  moral  spirit  as  well  as  the  economical 
condition  of  .society  in  Kngland.  To  thoughtful 
observers  it  is  c'lear  that  the  .  .  .  grave  aristo- 
cratic error  .  .  .  of  confounding  in  one  all  ranks 
below  a  certain  level  of  wealth  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  much  poor-law  abu.se,  as  it  has  been  of 
the  opposition  to  its  amendment.  .  .  .  E.\ccpt 
the  distinction  between  sovereign  and  subject, 
there  is  no  social  dilference  in  Kngland  so  wide 
as  that  between  the  independent  laliourer  and 
the  pauper;  and  it  is  eipially  ignorant,  immoral, 
and  impolitic  to  confound  the  two.  This  truth 
was  so  apparent  to  the  commissioners,  and  they 
conveyed  it  so  fully  to  the  framers  of  the  new 
poor-law,  that  it  forms  the  ver^'  foundation  of 
the  measure.  .  .  .  Enlightened  by  a  prodigious 
accumulaticm  of  evidence,  the  commissioners 
olTered  their  suggestions  to  government ;  and  a 
bill  to  amend  the  poor-law  was  prepared  and 
proposed  to  the  consideration  of  parliament  early 
in  1834.  ...  If  one  main  object  of  the  reform 
was  to  encourage  industry,  it  was  cle:irly  desir- 
able to  remove  the  impediments  to  the  circula- 
tion of  labour.  Settlement  by  hiring  and  service 
was  to  exist  no  longer;  labour  could  freely  enter 
any  parish  where  it  was  wanted,  and  leave  it 
for  another  parish  which  might,  in  its  turn,  want 
hands.  In  oli.servance  of  the  great  principle  that 
the  independent  labourer  was  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  pauper,  all  administration  of  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  at  their  own  homes  was  to  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  allowance 
system  was  put  an  end  to  entirely.  .  .  .  Hence- 
forth, the  indigent  must  come  into  the  workhouse 
for  relief,  if  lie  must  have  it.  .  .  .  The  able- 
bodied  should  work  —  should  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  for  every  mi-al.  They  might  go  out 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  Ikjui's;  but 
while  in  the  house  they  must  work.  The  men, 
women,  and  children  nuist  be  separated  ;  and  the 
able-bodied  and  inlirm.  ...  In  order  to  a  com- 
plete and  economical  classification  in  the  work- 
houses, and  for  other  obvious  reasons,  the  new 
act  provided  for  tmions  of  parishes.  ...  To 
afford  the  necessary  control  over  such  a  system 
.  .  .  a  central  board  was  indispensable,  by  whose 
orders,  and  through  whose  assistant-commis- 
sioners, everything  was  to  be  arranged,  and  to 
whom  all  api)eals  were  to  be  directed.  .  .  .  Of 
the  changes  proi)ose<l  by  the  new  law,  none  was 
more  important  to  morals  than  that  which  threw 
the  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate 
children  upon  the  mother.  .  .  .  The  decrease  of 
illegitimate  births  was  what  many  called  wondcr- 
fid,  Init  only  what  the  framers  of  the  law  had 
anticipated  from  the  removal  of  direct  pecuniary 
inducement  to  profligacy,  and  from  the  awaken- 
ing of  proper  care  in  parents  of  daughters,  and 
of  retiection  in  the  women  themselves.  .  .  .  On 
the  14th  of  August  1834,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  amidst 
prognostications  of  utter  failure  from  the  timid. 


and  some  misgivings  among  those  wdio  were 
most  confident  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
measure.  .  .  .  Before  two  years  were  out,  wages 
were  rising  and  rates  were  falling  in  the  whole 
series  of  country  jiarishes;  farmers  were  employ- 
ing more  lal)ourers ;  surplus  labour  was  absorbed ; 
bullying  paupers  were  transformeil  into  steady 
working-men;  tlie  decrease  of  illegitimate  births, 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  throughout  England, 
was  nearly  10.000.  or  nearly  13  per  cent.  ;  .  .  . 
and,  finally,  the  rates,  which  had  risen  nearly  a 
niilliou  in  their  annual  amoiuit  (luring  the  five 
years  before  the  poor-law  commission  was  is- 
sued, saidi  down,  in  the  course  of  the  five  years 
after  it,  from  being  upwards  of  seven  millions  to 
very  little  above  four." — II.  Martineau,  A  Ilig- 
toi-i/  of  the  Thirty  Ytars  Pcnre,  hi;.  4,  cli.  7  (r.  2). 

—  In  1838  the  Act  was  extended  to  Ireland,  and 
in  184.5  to  Scotland.— T.  W.  Fowle,  The  Poor 
Ijiir,  <-h.  4.  — "  The  new  Poor  Law  was  passed 
by  Parliament  in  1834;  and  the  oversight  of  its 
administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  board  of  commissioners,  then  known  as 
the  Central  Poor  Law  Board.  This  board,  which 
was  not  represented  in  Parliament,  was  continued 
until  1847.  In  that  year  it  was  reconstru(;ted 
and  jilaced  under  the  i)residency  of  a  minister 
with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  —  a  recon- 
struction jiutting  it  on  a  jjolitical  level  with  the 
Home  Ollice  and  the  other  important  Govern- 
ment Departments  at  AVIiitehall.  The  Depart- 
ment was  henceforward  known  as  the  Poor  Law 
iioard,  and  continued  to  be  so  named  until  1871, 
when  there  was  another  reconstruction.  This 
time  the  Poor  Law  Board  took  over  from  the 
Home  Ollice  various  duties  in  respect  of  munici- 
pal government  and  public  health,  and  from 
the  Privy  Council  the  oversight  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  vaccination  laws  and  other  powers, 
and  its  title  was  changed  to  that  of  the  ]>ocal  Gov- 
ernment Board.  Since  then  hard!_v  a  session  of 
Parliament  has  passed  in  which  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities have  not  been  added  to,  until  at  the 
|>resent  time  the  Local  Government  Board  is  more 
directly  in  touch  with  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales  than  an_v  other  Government  Department. 
There  is  not  a  village  in  the  land  which  its  in- 
spectors do  not  visit  or  to  which  the  official  com- 
munications of  the  Board  are  not  addressed." — 
E.  Porritt,  The  Eiiijlixhimi n  nt  Ihiim,  eh.  2. 

Ai.so  IX:  Sir  G.  Xieholls.  Hint,  of  the  Eur/- 
lish  Pnnr-Lior.—  V.  Peek,  S,„-i,il  uW/v^/c. 

POOR  MEN  OF  LYONS.— POOR  MEN 
OF  LOMBARDY.     See  W.M.riKNM.s 

POOR  PRIESTS  OF  LOLLARDY,  The. 
See  E.\(;l.\ni);  A.  I).  1300-1414. 

POPE,  General  John. — Capture  of  New 
Madrid  and  Island  Number  Ten.  See  Uxitkd 
States  of   Am.:   A.  D.   1802   (^M.vRcii — Aphil: 

Ox  THE  Mississrpi'i) Command  of  the  Array 

of  the  Mississippi.  See  United  ST.vrES  op 
Am.  :    A.    D.    1802    (April— M.A^Y :    Texxessee 

—  Mississippi) Virginia     campaign.       See 

United  St.\tes  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802  (.Iulv — 
August;  Viugixi.\);  (August:  Virglxia);  and 
(August — Skpte.mbek :  Virginia). 

POPE,  The.     See  Papacy. 

POPHAM  COLONY,  The.  Sec  Maine: 
A.  1).  lOoT-lOds. 

POPISH  PLOT,  The.  See  Engl.vnd:  A.  D. 
I(i78-167!). 

POPOL  VUH,  The.     See  American  Ano- 

RIGLXES:    QUICUES. 
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POPOLOCAS,  The.     See  American  Abo- 

RIorNES:    ClIOXTAI.S. 

POPULARES.     Sec  Optimates. 
PORNOCRACY  AT    ROME.     See  Ro>ns: 

A  D.  9(i;j-yo4. 

PORT  GIBSON,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  lHt)3  (AnuL— .July;  On 
THE  Mississippi). 

PORT  HUDSON,  Siege  and  capture  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1^63  (May — 
July:  On  the  Mississippi). 

PORT  JACKSON  :  A.  D.  lyyo-iySS.-The 
discovery. — The  naming. — The  first  settle- 
ment.    See  Aistkalia:  A.  D.  Kiitl-lSOO. 

PORT  MAHON.     See  Mixorc.\^. 

PORT  PHILLIP  DISTRICT.  See  Aus- 
tralia: A.  D.  1S(1(1-1S40,  and  1839-1855. 

PORT  REPUBLIC,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (May — June  :  Vir- 
ginia). 

♦ 

PORT  ROYAL,  and  the  Jansenists  :  A.  D. 
1602-1660. — The  monastery  under  Mere  An- 
gelique  and  the  hermits  of  the  Port  Royal 
Valley. — Their  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jansenius. — Their  conflict  with  the  Jesuits. 
—  "The  luouastery  of  Purt  Koyal  .  .  .  was 
foundeti  in  the  bcfrinning  of  the  Vith  century,  in 
the  reisn  oi  Philip  Augustus:  aud  a  later  tradi- 
tion claimed  this  niagniticent  monarch  as  the 
author  of  its  foundation  and  of  its  name.  .  .  . 
But  this  is  the  story  of  a  time  when,  as  it  has 
been  said,  'royal  founders  were  in  fashion.' 
Jlore  truly,  the  name  is  considered  to  be  derived 
from  the  general  designation  of  the  fief  or  dis- 
trict in  which  the  valley  lies,  Porrois  —  which, 
again,  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Porra 
or  Borra,  meaning  a  marshy  and  woody  hollow. 
The  valley  of  Port  Royal  presents  to  this  day  the 
same  natural  features  which  attracted  the  e}-e  of 
the  devout  solitary  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
...  It  lies  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Paris, 
and  seven  or  eight  from  Versailles,  on  the  road 
to  C'hevreuse.  .  .  .  The  monaster}'  was  founded, 
not  by  Philip  Augustus,  but  by  Matthieu.  first 
Lord  of  Marli,  u  j-ounger  .son  of  the  noble  house 
of  Jlontiuorency.  Having  formed  the  design  of 
accompanying  the  crusade  proclaimed  by  In- 
nocent III.  to  tlie  Holy  Land,  he  left  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  wife,  ^lathilde  de  Garlandc,  aud  his 
kinsman,  the  Bisliop  of  Paris,  a  sum  of  money 
to  devote  to  some  pious  work  in  his  absence. 
They  agreed  to  apply  it  to  tlic  erection  of  a  mon- 
astery for  nuns  in  this  secluded  valley,  that  had 
already  acquired  a  reputation  for  sanctity  in 
connection  with  the  old  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  which  attracted  large  numbers  of 
worshippers.  The  foundations  of  the  church 
and  monastery  were  laid  in  1204.  They  were 
designed  by  the  same  architect  who  built  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  ere  long  the  graceful 
and  beautiful  structures  were  seen  rising  in  the 
wilderness.  The  nuns  belonged  to  the  Cistercian 
order.  Their  dress  was  white  woollen,  with  a 
black  veil ;  but  afterwards  they  adopted  as  their 
distinctive  badge  a  large  scarlet  cross  on  their 
white  scapulary,  as  the  symbol  of  the  '  Institute 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament.'  The  abbey  underwent 
the  usual  history  of  such  institutions.  Distin- 
guished at  first  by  the  strictness  of  its  discipline 
and  the  piety  of  its  inmates,  it  became  gradually 
corrupted  with  increasing  wealth,  till,  in  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  had  grown  notorious 


for  gross  and  scandalous  abuses.  .  .  .  But  at 
length  its  revival  arose  out  of  one  of  the  most 
obvious  abuses  connected  with  it.  The  patron- 
age of  the  institution,  like  that  of  others,  had 
been  distributed  without  any  regard  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  occupants,  even  to  girls  of  immature 
age.  In  this  manner  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal 
accidentally  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  who  was  des- 
tined by  her  ardent  piety  to  breathe  a  new  life 
into  it,  and  by  her  indomitable,  and  lofty  genius 
to  give  it  an  undying  reputation.  Jacqueline 
Marie  Arnauld  —  better  known  by  her  official 
name.  La  Mere  Angelique  —  was  appointed 
abbess  of  Port  Royal  when  she  was  only  eight 
years  of  age.  She  was  descended  from"  a  dis- 
tinguished family  belonging  originally  to  the  old 
noblesse  of  Provence,  but  which  had  migrated  to 
Auvergne  and  settled  there.  Of  vigorous 
healthiness,  both  mental  and  physical,  the  Ar- 
naulds  had  alreadj-  acquired  a  merited  position 
and  name  in  the  annals  of  France.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  si.xteenth  century  it  found  its  way  to 
Paris  in  the  person  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  Seigneur 
de  la  ]\I()the,  the  grandfather  of  the  heroine  of 
Port  Roj-al.  .  .  .  Antoine  Arnauld  manned  the 
youthful  daughter  of  M.  Marion,  the  Avocat- 
general.  .  .  .  The  couple  had  twenty  children, 
and  felt,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  pressure  of 
providing  for  so  many.  Out  of  this  pressure 
came  the  remarkable  lot  of  two  of  the  daughters. 
The  benefices  of  the  Church  were  a  fruitful  field 
of  provision,  and  the  avocat-general,  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  the  children,  had  large 
ecclesiastical  influence.  The  result  was  the  ap- 
pointment not  only  of  one  daughter  to  the  abbey 
of  Port  Royal,  but  also  of  a  younger  sister. 
Agnfis,  only  si.x  years  of  age,  to  the  abbey  of  St 
Cyr,  about  si.x  miles  distant  from  Port  Royal. 
...  At  the  age  of  eleven,  in  the  year  1602, 
Angelique  was  installed  Abbess  of  Port  Royal. 
Her  sister  took  the  veil  at  the  age  of  seven.  .  .  . 
The  remarkable  story  of  Angelique's  conversion 
by  the  preaching  of  a  Capucin  friar  in  1608,  her 
strange  contest  with  her  parents  which  followed, 
the  strengthening  impulses  in  diffcreut  directions 
which  her  religious  life  received,  first  from  the 
famous  St  Francis  de  Sales,  and  finally,  and 
especially,  from  the  no  less  remarkable  Abbe  de 
St  Cyran,  all  belong  to  the  history  of  Port 
Royal." — J.  TuUoch,  Pascal,  ch.  4. — "The  num- 
bers at  the  Port  Royal  had  increased  to  eighty, 
and  the  situation  was  so  unhealthy  that  there 
were  many  deaths.  In  1626  they  moved  to 
Paris,  and  "the  abbey  in  the  fields  remained  for 
many  years  deserted,  M.  Zamet,  a  pious  but 
not  a  great  man,  for  a  while  had  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  Port  Royal,  but  in  1634  the  abbe 
of  St.  Cyran  became  its  director.  To  his  in- 
fluence is"  due  the  position  it  took  in  the  coming 
conflict  of  Jansenism,  and  the  effects  of  his  teach- 
ings can  be  seen  in  the  sisters,  and  in  most  of  the 
illustrious  recluses  who  attached  themselves  to 
the  monastery.  St.  Cyran  had  been  an  early 
associate  of  .jansenius,  whose  writings  became 
such  a  fire-brand  in  the  Church.  As  young  men 
they  devoted  the  most  of  five  years  to  an  intense 
study  of  St.  Augustine.  It  "is  said  Jansenius 
read'all  of  his  wo"rks  ten  times,  and  thirty  times 
his  treatises  against  the  Pelagians.  The  two 
students  resolved  to  attempt  a  reformation  in  the 
belief  of  the  Church,  which  they  thought  was 
falling  away  from  many  of  the  tenets  of  the 
father.     Jansenius  was  p'reseutly  made  bishop  of 
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Ypres  by  the  Spanish  as  a  reward  for  a  political 
fraet.  hilt  ho  pursued  his  studies  in  his  new 
liishoprie.  ...  In  UUO,  the  Augustinus  ap- 
peared, in  which  tlie  bishop  of  Ypres  sought,  by 
a  full  reproduction  of  the  doctrines  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, to  bring  the  Churcli  back  from  the 
errors  of  the  Pelagians  to  the  pure  and  severe 
tenets  of  the  great  father.  The  doctrine  of 
grace,  tlic  very  cornerstone  of  the  Christian 
faith,  was  that"  which  .Jansenius  labored  to  re- 
vive. Saint  Augustine  had  taught  that,  before 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  man,  being  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  could  of  his  own  free  will  do  works 
acceptable  to  God :  but  after  that  his  nature  was 
so  corrupted,  that  no  good  thing  could  proceed 
from  it.  save  only  as  divine  grace  worked  upon 
him.  This  grace  God  gave  a.s  He  saw  fit,  work- 
ing under  his  eternal  decrees,  and  man,  except 
as  predestined  and  elected  to  its  sovereign  help, 
could  accomplish  no  righteous  act,  and  must  in- 
cur God's  just  wrath.  But  the  Pelagians  and 
semi-Pelagians  had  departed  from  this  doctrine. 
and  attributed  a  capacity  to  please  God,  to  inau's 
free  will  and  the  deeds  proceeding  from  it  —  a 
l)elief  which  could  but  foster  his  carnal  jiride 
and  hasten  his  damnation.  The  .Jesuits  were  al- 
ways desirous  to  teach  religion  so  that  it  could 
most  ea.sily  be  accepted,  and  they  liad  inclined 
to  semi-Pelagian  doctrines,  rather  than  to  the 
difficult  truths  of  St.  Augustine.  Yet  no  one 
questioned  his  authority.  The  dispute  was  as 
to  the  e.\act  interpretation  of  his  writings.  .lan- 
senius  claimed  to  liave  nothing  in  his  great  book 
save  the  verj-  word  of  Augustine,  or  its  legiti- 
mate result.  The  .Jesuits  replied  that  his  writ- 
ings contained  neither  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
nor  the  truth  of  God.  They  ap])ealed  to  the 
Pope  for  the  condenniation  of  these  heresies. 
.lansenius  had  died  before  the  publication  of  his 
book,  l)Ut  liis  followers,  who  were  soon  named 
after  him,  endeavored  to  defend  his  works  from 
censure.  ...  It  was  not  until  16."):!  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  .Jesuits  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
condemnation  of  the  offending  book.  In  that 
year.  Innocent  X.  i.ssued  a  bull,  by  which  he 
condemned  as  heretical  five  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  Augustinus.  .  .  .  The  members  of 
the  Port  Uoyal  adopted  the  .Jansenist  cause. 
Saint  Cyran  had  been  a  fellow  worker  with  .lan- 
senius, and  he  welcomed  the  Augustinus  as  a 
book  to  revive  and  purify  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  .  .  .  The  rigid  predestiuarianism  of 
.lansen  had  a  natural  attraction  for  the  stern  zeal 
of  the  Port  Royal.  The  religion  of  the  convent 
and  of  those  connected  with  it  bordered  on 
asceticism.  They  lived  in  the  constant  awe  of 
God,  seeking  little  communion  with  the  world, 
and  oiTering  to  it  little  compromise.  .  .  .  An  in- 
tense and  rigorous  religious  life  adopts  an  intense 
and  rigorous  belief.  The  .Jansenists  resembled 
the  English  and  American  Puritans.  They 
shared  their  Calvinistic  tenets  and  their  strict 
morality.  A  .Jansenist,  said  the  .Jesuits,  is  a 
Calvinist  saying  mass.  Xo  accusation  was  more 
resented  by  those  of  the  .Jansenist  party.  Tliey 
sought  no  alliance  with  the  Protestants.  Saint 
Cyran  and  Arnauld  wrote  prolifically  against 
the  Calvinists.  They  were  certainly  separated 
from  the  latter  by  their  strong  devotion  to  two 
usages  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  were  es- 
pecially objectionable  to  Protestants  —  the  mass 
and  the  confessional.  .  .  In  1647,  llother  An- 
gelique  with  some  of  the  sisters  returned  to  Port 


Royal  in  the  Fields.  The  convent  at  Paris  con- 
tinued in  close  relations  with  it,  but  the  alibey  in 
the  fields  was  to  exhibit  the  most  imporiant 
])liases  of  devotional  life.  Before  the  return  of 
the  sisters,  this  desolati'  spot  had  liegun  to  be 
the  refuge  for  many  eminent  men,  whose  careers 
became  identified  with  the  fate  of  the  abbey. 
'We  saw  arrive,'  writes  one  of  them,  'from 
diverse  provinces,  men  of  dilferent  professions, 
wild,  like  mariners  that  had  suffered  shipwreck, 
came  to  seek  the  Port.'  .M.  le  Mail  re,  a  nephew 
of  .Mother  Angeliciue,  a  lawyer  of  much  promi- 
nence, a  counsellor  of  state,  a  favorite  of  the 
chancellor  and  renowneil  for  his  eloquent  ha- 
rangues, abandoned  present  prosjierity  and 
future  eminence,  and  in  KWJS  built  a  little  house, 
near  the  monastery,  and  became  the  first  of  those 
who  might  be  called  the  hermits  of  the  Port 
Royal.  Not  taking  orders,  nor  iKtcondng  a  mem- 
ber of  any  religious  body,  he  sought  a  life  of 
lonely  devotion  in  this  barren  |)laee.  .  .  .  Others 
gradually  followed,  until  there  grew  up  a  com- 
munity, small  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  influ- 
ence, united  in  study,  in  penance,  in  constant 
praise  and  worship.  Though  held  together  by 
no  formal  vows,  few  of  tiiose  who  put  hand  to 
the  plough  turned  back  from  the  work.  They 
left  their  l)eloved  retreat  only  when  expelled  Ijy 
force,  and  with  infinite  regret.  The  monastery 
itself  had  become  dilapidated.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  stagnant  waters,  and  the  woods  near 
by  were  full  of  snakes.  But  the  recluses  found 
religious  joy  amid  this  <lesolation.  .  .  .  As  their 
numbers  increased  they  did  much,  however,  to 
improve  the  desolate  retreat  they  had  chosen. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  recluses  cultivateil  the  grounil. 
Others  even  made  shoes,  and  the  .Ics\iits  dulil]ed 
them  the  cobblers.  They  found  occupation  not 
only  in  such  labors  and  in  solitary  meditation, 
but  in  the  more  useful  work  of  giving  the  young 
an  education  that  was  sound  in  learning  and 
grounded  in  piety.  The  schools  of  the  Port 
Royal  had  a  trouliled  existence  of  about  fifteen 
years.  Tliough  they  rarely  had  over  fifty  pupils, 
yet  in  this  brief  period  tliey  left  their  mark. 
Racine,  Tillemont,  and  many  others  of  frintful 
scholarship  and  piety  were  among  the  pupils 
who  were  watched  and  trained  by  the  grave 
anchorites  with  a  tender  and  fostering  care.  .  .  . 
The  judicious  teachers  of  the  J^jrt  Royal  taught 
reading  in  French,  and  in  many  ways  did  nuieU 
to  improve  the  methods  of  French  instruction 
and  scholarship.  Tlie  children  were  tliorougldy 
trained  also  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  logic  and 
mathematics.  Their  teachc'rs  i)ul)lished  ad- 
mirable manuals  for  practical  study  in  many 
branches.  'They  sought,' says  one,  'to  ren<ler 
study  more  agreeable  tliaii  play  or  games.'  The 
jealousy  of  tlie  Jesuits,  who  were  well  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  controlling  the  education  of 
the  young,  at  last  obtained  the  order  for  the  final 
dispersion  of  these  little  schools,  and  in  WM  they 
were  closed  for  ever.  Besides  these  manuals  for 
teaching,  the  literature  of  the  Port  Royal  com- 
prised many  controversial  works,  (-hief  among 
them  the  forty-two  volumes  of  Arnauld.  It 
furnished  also  a  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Saci, 
which,  though  far  from  possessing  the  merits  of 
the  English  version  of  King  James,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  French  translations.  But  the 
works  of  Blaise  Pascal  were  the  great  produc- 
tions of  the  Port  Royal,  as  he  himself  was  its 
chief    glory.     The    famous    Provincial    Letters 
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originated  from  the  controversy  over  Jansenism, 
tlifiugli  they  soon  turned  from  doctrinal  ques- 
tionsto  an  attaclc  on  tlie  morality  of  the  Jesuits 
that  permanently  injured  tlie  influence  of  that 
bodv." — J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under  Mazarin, 
ch.  20  (8.  3). 

Also  in:  M.  A.  Schimmelpennlnck,  Select 
Menmrs  of  Port  Royal. 

A.  D.  1702-1715.  —  Renewed  persecution. — 
Suppression  and  destruction  of  the  Monastery. 
— The  odious  Bull  Unigenitus,  and  its  tyranni- 
cal enforcement. — "Tlie  Jesuits  had  been  for 
some  time  at  a  low  ebb.  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  the  Cardinal  de  Xoailles,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  then  ruling  the  King  through 
Sladame  de  Maintenon,  and  himself  submitting 
to  the  direction  of  Bossuet.  The  imprudence  of 
the  Jansenists,  their  indefatigable  spirit  of  dis- 
pute, restored  to  their  enemies  the  opportunity 
to  retrieve  their  position.  In  1702,  forty  Sor- 
bonne  doctors  resuscitated  the  celebrated  ques- 
tion of  fact  concerning  the  five  propositions  of 
Jansenius,  and  maintained  that,  in  the  presence 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Church  on  points  of  fact 
and  not  of  dogma,  a  respectful  silence  sufficed 
without  internal  acquiescence.  Some  other  prop- 
ositions of  a  Jansenistic  tendency  accompanied 
this  leading  question.  Bossuet  hastened  to  inter- 
fere to  stitle  the  matter,  and  to  induce  the 
doctors  to  retract.  .  .  .  Thirty-nine  doctors  re- 
tracted out  of  forty.  The  King  forbade  the 
publication  thenceforth  of  anything  concerning 
these  matters,  but,  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of 
Philip  V.  [of  Spain,  his  grandson],  entreated 
Pope  Clement  XI.  to  renew  the  constitutions  of 
his  predecessors  against  Jansenism.  .  .  .  Clem- 
ent XL,  responded  to  the  King's  wishes  by  a 
Bull  which  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  of 
the  clergy  in  ITO.j.  Cardinal  de  Xoailles,  who 
presided,  made  reservations  against  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  in  affairs  of  fact.  The 
assembly,  animated  with  a  Gallican  spirit,  ac- 
cepted the  Bull,  but  established  that  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Popes  bind  the  whole  Church  only 
'  when  thej'  have  been  accepted  by  the  bodies  of 
the  pastors,'  and  that  this  acceptance  on  the  part 
iif  the  bishops  is  made  'by  way  of  judgment.' 
The  court  of  Rome  was  greatlv  offended  that 
the  bishops  should  claim  to  '  judge  '  after  it,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  long  negotiations:  the  King  in- 
duced the  bishops  to  offer  to  the  Pope  exten- 
uating explanations.  The  Jesuits,  liowever. 
regained  the  ascendency  at  Versailles,  and 
prepared  against  Cardinal  de  Xoailles  a  formi- 
dable engine  of  war."  The  Cardinal  had  given 
his  approval,  some  years  before,  to  a  work  — 
"Moral  Reflections  on  the  Xew  Testament" — 
published  by  Father  Quesnel,  who  afterwards 
became  a  prominent  Janscnist.  The  Jesuits  now 
procured  the  condemnation  of  this  work,  by  the 
congregation  of  the  Index,  and  a  decree  from 
the  Pope  pniiiiliiting  it.  "Tliiswas  a  rude  as- 
sault on  Cardinal  de  Xoailles.  Tlie  decree,  how- 
ever, was  not  received  in  France,  tlirough  a 
question  of  form,  or  rather,  perhaps,  because 
the  King  was  then  dissatisfied  with  the  Pope,  on 
account  of  the  concessions  of  Clement  XL  to 
the  House  of  Austria.  The  Jansenists  gained 
nothing  tlierebj-.  xVt  this  very  moment,  a  ter- 
rible l)low  was  about  to  fall  on  the  dearest  and 
most  legitimate  object  of  their  veneration." 
The  nuns  of  Port-Royal  of  the  Fields  having 
refused  to  subscribe  to"  the  papal  constitution  of 


1705,  the  Pope  had  subjected  them  to  the  Abbess 
of  Port-Royal  of  Paris,  "who  did  not  share 
their  Augustinian  faith  (1708).  They  resisted. 
Meanwhile,  Father  La  Chaise  [the  King's  con- 
fessor] died,  and  Le  Tellier  succeeded  him. 
The  affair  was  carried  to  the  most  extreme  vio- 
lence. Cardinal  de  Xoailles,  a  man  of  pure  soul 
and  feeble  character,  was  persuaded,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  a  Jansenist,  to  crueltv, 
despite  himself,  towards  the  rebellious  nuns. 
They  were  torn  from  their  monastery  and  dis- 
persed through  different  convents  (Xovember, 
1709).  The  illustrious  abbey  of  Port-Royal, 
hallowed,  even  in  the  eyes  of  unbelievers,  by 
the  name  of  so  many  great  men,  by  the  memory 
of  so  much  virtue,  was  utterly  demolished,  bV 
the  order  of  tlie  lieutenant  of  police,  D'Argen- 
son.  Two  years  after,  as  if  it  were  designed  to 
exile  even  the  shades  that  haunted  the'valley. 
the  dead  of  Port-Royal  were  exhumed,  and  their 
remains  transferred  to  a  village  cemetery  (at 
Magny).  Xoailles,  while  he  entered  into  this 
persecution,  took  the  same  course,  nevertheless, 
as  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  by  refusing  to  retract 
tlie  approbation  which  he  bad  given  to  the 
'  Jloral  Reflections. '  Le  Tellier  caused  him  to 
be  denounced  to  the  King.  .  .  .  The  King  pro- 
hibited Quesnel's  book  by  a  decree  in  council 
(Xovember  11,  1711),  and  demanded  of  the  Pope 
a  new  condemnation  of  this  book,  in  a  form  that 
could  be  received  in  France.  The  repl_v  of 
Clement  XL  was  delayed  until  September  8, 
1713;  this  was  the  celebrated  L'nigeuitus  Bull, 
the  work  of  Le  Tellier  far  more  than  of  the 
Pope,  and  which,  instead  of  the  general  terms 
of  the  Bull  of  1708,  expressly  condemned  101 
propositions  extracted  from  the  'iloral  Reflec- 
tions.' .  .  .  The  Bull  dared  condemn  the  very 
words  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  St.  Paul  himself; 
there  were  propositions,  on  other  matters  than 
grace,  the  condemnation  of  which  was  and 
sliould  have  been  scandalous,  and  seemed  veri- 
tably the  triumph  of  Jesuitism  over  Christian- 
ity; for  example,  those  concerning  the  necessity 
of  the  love  of  God.  It  had  dared  to  condemn 
this:  'There  is  no  God,  there  is  no  religion, 
where  there  is  not  charity.'  This  was  giving  the 
pontifical  sanction  to  the  Jesuitical  theories  most 
contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  Christian  the- 
ology. It  was  tlie  same  with  the  maxims  rel- 
ative to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Pope  had  an- 
athematized the  following  propositions:  'The 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  for  all.  Chris- 
tians should  keep  the  Sabbath-day  holy  by  read- 
ing the  Scriptures;  it  is  dangerous  to  deprive 
them  of  these. '  And  also  this :  'Tlie  fear  of  uu- 
just  excommunication  should  not  prevent  us  from 
doing  our  duty.'  This  was  overturning  all  po- 
litical Gallicanism."  The  acceptance  of  the  Bull 
was  strongly  but  vainly  resisted.  The  King  and 
the  King's  malignant  confessor  spared  no  exercise 
of  their  unbridred  power  to  compel  submission 
to  it.  "It  was  endeavored  to  stitle  by  terror 
[mblic  opinion  contrary  to  the  Bull:  exiles,  im- 
prisonments, were  multiplied  from  day  to  day." 
And  still,  when  Louis  XIV.  died,  on  the  1st  day 
of  September.  171-5.  the  struggle  was  not  at  an 
end.— H.  Martin,  Ilixt.  of  France:  Af/e  of  Lout's 
XIV.,  e.  2,  c/i.  6.—"  It  is  now  time  that  I  should 
say  something  of  the  infamous  bull  Unigenitus, 
wiiich  by  the  unsurpassed  audacity  and  schem- 
ing of  Fatlier  Le  "rellier  and  his  friends  was 
forced  upon  the  Pope  and  the  world.     I  need  not 
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enter  into  a  very  lengthy  aecount  of  the  cele- 
t)riiteil  Papal  decree  which  has  made  so  many 
martyrs,  depoiJiilated  our  schools,  introduced 
ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  misrule,  rewarded 
vice,  thrown  the  whole  coinnuinily  into  tlie 
greatest  conriisidii.  caused  disorder  everywhere, 
and  established  the  most  arbitrary  and  the  most 
barbarous  in(iuisition;  evils  which  have  doubled 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  I  will  content  my- 
self with  a  word  or  two,  and  will  not  blacken 
further  the  pages  of  my  Menioir.s.  ...  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  new  bull  condemned  in 
set  terms  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul.  .  .  .  and 
also  those  of  St.  Augustin.  and  of  other  fathers; 
doctrines  which  have  always  been  adopted  by 
the  Popes,  by  the  Councils,  an<l  by  the  Church 
itself.  The  "bull,  as  soon  as  published,  met  with 
a  violent  opposition  in  Home  from  the  cardinals 
there,  who  went  by  si.\es.  by  eights,  and  by  tens, 
to  complain  of  it  to  the  Pope.  .  .  .  He  protested 
.  .  .  that  the  publication  had  been  made  without 
his  knowledge,  and  put  otT  the  cardinals  witli 
compliments,  excuses,  and  tears,  which  last  he 
could  always  conniiand.  The  constitution  had 
the  same  fate  in  France  as  in  Konie.  The  cry 
against  it  was  universal." — Duke  of  Saint  Simon, 
Stemiiin  (iilii-idyid  tmn.i.  by  St.  Jo/in),  i:  3,  (■/(.  (i. 
—  "Jansenism  .  .  .  laid  hold  upon  all  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  pre- 
dominated altogether  in  theological  literature; 
all  public  schools  that  were  not  immediately 
under  the  .Jesuits,  or.  as  in  Spain,  luider  the  In- 
qnisilion.  held  .laiisenist  opinions,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  majority  of  their  theologians  were  con- 
cerned. In  IJoiue  Itself  this  teaching  was 
strongly  represented  amongst  the  cardinals." 
Fenelon  declared  "that  nobody  knew  —  now 
that  the  controversy  and  the  condemnations  had 
gone  on  for  sixty  years — in  what  the  erroneous 
doctrine  exactly  consisted;  for  the  Homan  conrt 
stuck  fast  to  the  principle  of  giving  no  detinition 
of  what  ought  to  be  believed,  so  that  the  same 
doctrine  which  it  apparently  rejected  in  on(! 
form,  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  at  Rome  itself 
when  expressed  in  other  though  synonymous 
terms.  .  .  .  The  same  thing  which  under  one 
name  was  condemned,  was  under  another,  as  the 
teaching  of  the  Thomists  or  Augustinians,  de- 
clared to  be  perfectly  orthodox.  .  .  .  Just  be- 
cause nobody  could  tell  in  what  sense  such  prop- 
ositions as  those  taken  from  the  works  of 
Jansenius  or  (Juesnel  were  to  be  rejected,  did 
they  become  valuable;  for  the  whole  question 
was  turned  into  one  of  blind  obedience  and  sub- 
mission, without  previous  investigation.  The 
Jesuit  D'Aubenton,  who  as  Tellier's  agent  in 
Rome  had  undertaken  to  i)rocure  that  the  pas- 
sages selected  from  Quesnel's  book  should  be 
condemned,  repeatedly  informed  his  cmjiloyer 
that  at  Rome  everything  turned  iipcm  the  papal 
infallibility;  to  get  this  pas.sed  whilst  the  king 
was  ready  to  impose,  by  force  of  arms,  upon 
the  bishops  and  clergy  the  unquestioningaccept- 
ance  of  the  papal  constitution,  was  the  only 
object." — J.  I.  von  DoUinger,  Studies  in  Euro- 
paiii  Hist.,  ch.  12. 

Also  in  :  W.  II.  Jarvis,  IliH.  of  tlie  Church  of 
France,  v.  2,  ch.  5-7. — F.  Rocquain,  The  Itci-ohi- 
tiortary  Spirit  preceding  the  French  Bevolution, 
ch.  1. 

PORT  ROYAL,  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1603- 
1613. — Settled  by  the  French,  and  destroyed 


by  the  English.     See  C.xnaim:  A.  D.  1603-1605; 

lOtXl-lllON;  and  1(110-1613. 

A.  D.  i6go. — Taken  by  an  expedition  from 
Massachusetts.    See  Canaha  :   .\.  I).  lll.sil-Kiyo. 

A.  D.  1691. — Recovered  by  the  French.  Sec 
C.\nai>a:    a.  I).   llllr.'-UitlT. 

A.  D.  1710. —  Final  conquest  by  the  English 
and  change  of  name  to  Annapolis  Royal.  See 
Xi:w  E.\(;i.AXi):  A.  I).  ITd'.'-lTlo. 


PORT  ROYAL  EXPEDITION,  The.   See 

Umtki)  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A,  1).  IMtil  (Octoueu — 
Deckmiiih  :  Sdt  Til  Cauoi.i.na — Gi;oi{i;i.\). 

PORTCHESTER,  Origin  of.  See  Portus 
Macms. 

PORTE,  The  Sublime.  See  Sublime  Pokte; 

also   PuAIiAllH. 

PORTEOUS  RIOT,  The.  Sec  Edinhuhoh: 
A.  1).  i;:Jti. 

PORTER,  Admiral  David  D. :  Capture  of 
New   Orleans.     See   Unitkd   Stati;s   of  A.m.  : 

A.  1).    l>!fi-'  (.\i'1!Il:    O.v   tuk    .Mississippi) 

Second  attempt  against  Vicltsburg.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I),  isoa  (1)ece.mbek: 
Ox  THE  Mississippi). 

PORTICO,  The  Athenian,  Suppression  of. 
See  Athens:  A.  D.  .V2;). 

PORTLAND  MINISTRY,  The.    See  Eng- 

LAMl;    A.    I).    ISdIi-lSfl. 

PORTO  NOVO,  Battle  of  (1781).  See  In- 
dia; .\.  1).  17SII  i7,s:j. 

PORTO  RICO  :  Discovery  by  Columbus 
(1493).     See  .Vmi:iii(A:   A    D.   I4'.i:!-I4!1(;, 

PORTO  VENERE,  Naval  Battle  of  (1494). 
See  Italy  :  A.  D.  1494^1496. 


PORTOBELLO:  A.  D.  1668.— Capture  by 

the    Buccaneers.     See  Amehua:    A.  I).    ItilJ'J- 
17(10. 

A.  D.  1740. — Capture  by  Admiral  Vernon. 
SeeExoLAXi):  A.  I).  1T39-1741. 

PORTOLONGO,  or  Sapienza,  Battle  of 
(1354).     See  CoNSTAHTixoPLE :  A.  D.  134y-1335. 

PORTUGAL:  Early  history.— Mistaken 
identification  with  ancient  Lusitania. —  Ro- 
man, Gothic,  Moorish  and  Spanish  conquests. 
— The  county  of  Henry  of  Burgundy. — "The 
early  history  nf  the  country,  which  took  the 
name  of  Portugal  from  the  county  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  kingdom,  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Iberian  ])eninsula, 
but  deserves  some  slight  notice  because  of  an  old 
misconception,  immortalized  in  the  title  of  the 
famous  epic  of  Camoens.  and  not  yet  entirely 
eradicated  even  from  modern  ideas.  Portugal, 
like  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  was  originally  in- 
habited by  men  of  the  prehistoric  ages.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Celts,  the 
first  Aryan  inmigrauts,  were  preceded  by  a  non- 
Aryan  race,  which  is  called  by  dilTerent  writers 
the"  Iberian  or  Euskaldunac  nation,  but  this 
earlier  race  speedily  amalgamated  with  the 
Celts,  and  out  of  the  two  together  were  formed 
the  five  tribes  inhabiting  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
w'hich  Strabo  names  as  the  Cantabrians,  the 
Vasconians,  the  Asturians,  the  Gallicians  and  the 
Lusitanians.  It  is  Strabo,  also,  wlio  mentions 
the  existence  of  (lireek  colonies  at  the  month  of 
the  Tagus,  Douro,  and  Miuho,  and  it  is  curions 
to  note  that  the  old  name  of  Lisbon.  Olisipo,  was 
from  the  earliest  times  ideutitied  with  that  of  the 
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hero  of  the  Odyssey,  and  was  interpreted  to  mean 
tlie  city  of  Ulysses.  .  .  .  The  Carthaginians, 
tliousiU  tliey  had  colonies  all  over  the  peninsula, 
established  their  rule  mainly  over  the  south  and 
cast  of  it.  liaving  their  capital  at  Carthagena  or 
Nova  Carthago,  and  seem  to  have  neglected  the 
more  barbarous  northern  and  western  provinces. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Romans  found  far 
more  difficulty  in  subduing  these  latter  provinces. 
...  In  189  15.  C.  Lucius  ^Emilius  PauUus  de- 
feated the  Lusitanians,  and  in  18.5  B.  C.  Gains 
Calpurnius  forci'd  his  way  across  the  Tagus. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  discuss  the  gradual  con- 
quest b_v  the  Romans  of  that  part  of  the  penin- 
sula which  includes  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  but  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  gal- 
lant shepherd  Viriathus,  who  sustained  a  .stub- 
born war  against  the  Romans  from  149  B.  C. 
until  he  was  assassinated  in  139  B.  C. ,  because 
he  has  been  generally  claimed  as  the  first  national 
hero  of  Portugal.  This  claim  has  been  based 
upon  the  assumed  identitication  of  the  modern 
Portugal  with  the  ancient  Lusitania  [see  Lust- 
TANI.\],  an  identification  which  has  spread  its 
roots  deep  in  Portuguese  literature,  and  has  until 
recently  been  generally  accepted.  .  .  .  The 
Celtic  tribe  of  Lusitanians  dwelt,  according  to 
Strabo,  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Tagus,  while 
the  Lusitania  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  Re- 
public undoubtedlj'  lay  to  the  south  of  that  river, 
though  it  was  not  used  as  the  name  of  a  province 
until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  old  division 
of  the  peninsula  into  Ilispauia  Citerior  and  His- 
pania  Ulterior  was  superseded  by  tlie  division 
into  Betica.  Tarraconensis,  and  Lusitania. 
Xeither  in  this  division,  nor  in  the  division  of 
the  peninsula  into  the  five  provinces  of  Tarra- 
conensis, Cartliai:inensis,  Betica,  Lusitania,  and 
Gallicia,  under  Hadrian,  was  the  province  called 
Lusitania  coterminous  with  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Portugal.  Under  each  division  the  name  was 
given  to  a  district  south  of  the  Tagus.  ...  It  is 
important  to  grasp  the  result  of  this  misconcep- 
tion, for  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  Portugal  for  many  centuries  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  explains 
why  it  is  unnecessary  to  study  the  wars  of  the 
Lusitanians  with  the  Roman  Republic,  as  is  often 
done  in  histories  of  Portugal.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula  Portuiral  was  thoroughly  Latin- 
ized in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire;  Roman 
'coloniaj'  and  '  municipia  '  were  established  in 
places  suited  for  trade,  such  as  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  .  .  .  Peaceful  existence  under  the  sway 
of  Rome  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  when  the  Goths  first  forced  their  wa}- 
across  the  Pyrenees  [see  GoTiis  (Visigoths): 
A.  D.  410-419"].  .  .  .  The  Visigotbic  Empire  left 
but  slight  traces  in  Portugal."  The  .Mohamme- 
dan conquest  by  the  Arab-Moors,  which  began 
early  in  the  8th  century,  extended  to  Portugal, 
and  for  a  general  account  of  the  struggle  in  the 
peninsula  between  Christians  and  ^Moslems  dur- 
ing several  succeeding  centuries  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Sp.\ix:  A.  D.  711-713,  and  after.  "In 
997  Bermudo  II.,  king  of  Gallicia,  won  back 
the  first  portion  of  modern  Portugal  from  the 
lloors  by  seizing  Oporto  and  occupying  the  prov- 
ince now  known  as  the  Entre  Jlinho  e  Douro. 
...  In  105.5  Ferdinand  "the  Great,'  king  of 
Leon.  Castile,  and  Gallicia.  invaded  the  Beira ; 
in  1057  he  took  Lamego  and  Vi.seu:  and  in  1064 
Coimlirii,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year. 


He  arranged  for  the  government  of  his  con((uests 
in  the  only  way  jjossible  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, by  forming  them  into  a  county,  extending 
to  the  Mondego,  with  Coirabra  as"  its  capital. 
The  first  count  of  Coimbra  was  Sesnando,  a 
recreant  Arab  vizir,  who  had  advised  Ferdinand 
to  invade  his  district  and  had  assisted  in  its  easy 
conquest.  .  .  .  But  though  Sesnando's  county  of 
Coimbra  was  the  great  frontier  county  of  Gal- 
licia, and  the  most  important  conquest  of  Ferdi- 
nand 'the  Great,'  it  was  not  thence  that  the 
kingdom  which  was  to  develop  out  <if  his  domin- 
ions was  to  take  its  name.  Among  the  counties 
of  Gallicia  was  one  called  the  'coniitatus  Portu- 
calensis,'  because  it  contained  within  its  boun- 
daries the  famous  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro,  known  in  Roman  and  Greek  times  as  the 
Portus  Cale,  and  in  modern  days  as  Oporto,  or 
'The  Port.'  This  county  of  Oporto  or  Portugal 
was  the  one  destined  to  give  its  name  to  the 
future  kingdom,  and  was  held  at  the  time  of 
Ferdinand's  death  by  Nuno  blendes,  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  families  in  Portuguese 
history.  Ferdinand  '  the  Great '  was  succeeded 
in  his  three  kingdoms  of  CastiU-,  Leon,  and  Gal- 
licia, by  his  three  sons,  Sanclio,  Alfonso,  and 
Garcia,  the  last  of  whom  received  the  two  coun- 
ties of  Coimbra  and  Oporto  as  fiefs  of  Gallicia, 
and  maintained  Xuno  Mendes  and  Sesnando  as  his 
feudatories."  Wars  between  the  three  sons  en- 
sued, as  the  result  of  which  "the  second  of  them, 
Alfonso  of  Leon,  eventually  united  all  his  father's 
kingdoms  in  1073,  as  Alfonso  VI."  This  Alfonso 
was  now  called  upon  to  encounter  a  new  impulse 
of  Mohammedan  aggression,  undera  new  dynasty, 
that  of  the  Almoravides  —  see  Ai.mor.wides. 
"The  new  dynasty  collected  great  Moslem 
armies,  and  in  1086  Yusuf  Ibn  Teshfin  routed 
Alfonso  utterly  at  the  battle  of  Zalaca,  and  re- 
conquered the  peninsula  up  to  the  Ebro.  .  .  . 
Alfonso  tried  to  compensate  for  this  defeat  and 
his  loss  of  territory  in  the  east  of  his  dominions 
by  conquests  in  the  west,  and  in  1093  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  Tagus  and  took  Santarem  and  Lis- 
bon, and  made  Sueiro  Jlendes,  count  of  the  new 
district.  But  these  conquests  he  did  not  hold 
for  long.  ...  In  1093  Seyr,  the  general  of  the 
Almoravide  caliph  Yusuf,  took  Evora  from  the 
Emir  of  Badajoz;  in  1094  he  tuok  Badajoz  itself, 
and  killed  the  emir;  and  retaking  LislKni  and 
Santarem  forced  his  way  up  to  the  Mondego.  To 
resist  this  revival  of  the  Jlohammedan  power, 
Alfonso  summoned  the  chivalry  of  Christendom 
to  his  aid.  Among  the  knights  who  joined  his 
army  eager  to  win  their  spurs,  and  win  dominions 
for  themselves,  were  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
and  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy.  To  the  fcirmer, 
Alfonso  gave  his  legitimate  daughter,  Urraca, 
and  Gallicia  ;  to  the  latter,  his  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter Theresa,  and  the  counties  of  Oporto  and 
Coimbra,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  Portugal. 
The  history  of  Portugal  now  becomes  distinct 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and  it  is 
from  the  year  1095  that  the  history  of  Portugal 
commences.  The  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy 
was  the  great  monarch  Alfonso  Henriques.  the 
liero  of  his  country  and  the  founder  of  a  great 
dynasty." — H.  M."  Stephens,  The  Story  of  Purttt- 
(jul.  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1095-1325.—  The  county  made  inde- 
pendent and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom. 
— Completion  of  conquests  from  the  Moors. — 
Limits  of  the    kingdom   established, —  Count 
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Ilcnrv  of  Bursundy  waged  war  for  seven  years 
with  "his  Moorish  neiglibors:  then  went  crusading 
to  Palestine  for  two  years.  On  his  return  in 
110.")  he  made  common' ruuse  with  liis  brother  in 
law  and  brother-adventurer.  Count  I{aymond  of 
Gallieia,  against  the  suspected  intention  of  King 
Alfonso  to'declare  his  bastard.  half-.Moorish  son, 
Sancho,  the  heir  to  his  dominions.  "This  peace- 
ful arningement  had  no  result,  owing  to  the 
death  of  Count  Hayinond  in  HOT,  followed  by 
that  of  young  Sanelio  at  the  battle  of  Ueles  with 
the  Moors,  iii  llOS.  and  finally  bv  the  death  of 
Alfonso  VI.  himself  in  1109.  The  kings  death 
brought  about  the  catastrophe.  lie  left  all  his 
dominions  to  his  legitimate  daughter,  Urracn. 
with  the  result  that  there  was  five  years  of  fierce 
lighting  between  Henry  of  Burgundy,  Alfonso 
Raimundes,  the  son  of  Count  Raymond,  Alfonso 
I.  of  Aragon,  and  Queen  I'rraca.  .  ,  .  While 
thev  fought  with  each  other  the  Mohammedans 
advanced.  ...  On  ^May  1,  1114,  Count  Henry 
died,  .  .  .  leaving  his  wife  Theresa  as  regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  son  Alfonso  Hen- 
riipies.  who  was  but,  three  years  old.  Theresa, 
who  made  the  ancient  city  of  Guintaraens  her 
capital,  devoted  all  her  energies  to  building  up 
her  son's  dondnions  into  an  independent  .state; 
and  inuler  her  rule,  while  the  Christian  states  of 
Spain  were  torn  by  internecine  war,  the  Portu- 
guese began  to  recognize  Portugal  as  their  coun- 
try, and  to  cease  from  calling  tliemselves  Galli- 
cians.  This  distinction  between  Portugal  and 
Gallieia  was  the  first  step  towards  the  formation 
of  a  national  spirit,  which  grew  into  a  desire  for 
national  indepen<lence.  "  The  regency  of  Theresa, 
during  which  she  was  engaged  in  many  contests, 
with  her  half-sister  Urraca  and  others,  ended  in 
1 12H.  In  the  later  years  of  it  she  provoked  great 
discontent  by  her  infatuation  with  a  lover  to 
whom  she  was  passionately  devoted.  In  the 
end.  her  son  headed  a  revolt  which  e.xpelled  her 
from  Portugal.  The  son,  Affonso  Henricjues. 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  In  1130  he  began  a  series  of 
■wars  with  Alfonso  VII.  of  Castile,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  establish  the  independence  of 
Portugal.  These  wars  were  ended  in  1140  by  an 
agreement,  "in  consonance  with  the  ideas  of  the 
times,  to  refer  the  great  question  of  Portuguese 
independence  to  a  chivalrous  contest.  In  a  great 
tournament,  known  as  the  Tourney  of  Valdevez, 
the  Portuguese  knights  were  entirely  successful 
over  those  of  Castile,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
victory  Affonso  Henriques  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Portugal.  This  is  the  turning-point  of 
Portuguese  history,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  independence  of  Portugal  from  Gallieia 
was  achieved  by  victory  in  a  tournament  and 
not  in  war.  Up" to  1136'  Affonso  llenri<|ties  had 
styled  himself  Infante,  in  imitaticm  of  the  title 
borne  by  his  mother;  from  1 13(5  to  1 140  he  styled 
himself  Principe,  and  in  1140  he  first  took  the 
title  of  King."  A  little  before  this  time,  on  the 
2.5tli  of  July,  1139,  AtTonso  had  defeated  the 
floors  in  a  famous  and  much  magnified  battle  — 
namely  that  of  Orik  or  Ourique — "which,  un- 
til moilern  investigators  examined  the  facts,  has 
been  considered  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  independence  of  Portugal.  Chroniclers,  two 
centuries  after  the  battle,  solemnly  asserted  that 
five  kings  were  defeated  on  this  occasion,  that 
200,000  Mohammedans  were  slain,  and  that  after 
the  victory  the  Portuguese  soldiers  raised  Af- 


fon.so  on  their  shields  and  hailed  him  as  king. 
This  story  is  absolutely  without  authority  from 
contemp<irar3'  chronicles,  and  is  quite  as  much  a 
fiction  as  tlie  Cortes  of  Lamego,  w  hicli  has  been 
invented  as  sitting  in  1143  and  passing  the  con- 
stitutional laws  on  which  Vertot  and  other 
writers  have  expended  so  much  eloquence.  .  .  . 
It  was  not  until  the  modern  school  of  historians 
arose  in  Portugal,  which  examined  documents 
and  did  not  take  the  statements  of  their  prede- 
cessors on  trust,  that  it  was  clearly  pointed  out 
that  Affonso  Henriques  won  his  crown  by  his 
long  struggle  with  his  Christian  cousin,  and  not 
by  his  exploits  against  the  Moors." — II.  il. 
Stephens,  The  Story  vf  Portniial.  ch.  2-3. — "  The 
long  reign  of  Affonso  I.,  an  almost  uninterrupted 
l)eriod  of  war,  is  the  mo.st  brilliant  epoch  in  the 
idstory  of  the  Portuguese  conquests.  Lisbon, 
which  had  already  under  its  Moorish  masters  be- 
come the  chief  city  of  the  west,  was  taken  in 
1147,  and  became  at  once  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom.  The  Tagus  itself  was  soon  passed. 
Large  portions  of  the  modern  Estremadura  and 
Alemtejo  were  permanently  annexed.  The  dis- 
tant provinces  of  Algarve  and  Andalucia  were 
overrun;  and  even  Seville  trembled  at  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Portuguese.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Moorish  vessels  sailed  from  Africa  to  chastise  the 
presumption  of  their  Christian  foes:  their  ships 
were  routed  off  Lisbon  by  the  vessels  of  Affonso; 
their  armies  were  crushed  by  a  victory  at  San- 
tarem  [11H4],  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most 
glorious  of  the  many  triumphsof  the  King.  .  .  . 
Every  conquest  .saw  the  apportionment  of  lands 
to  be  held  by  militar3-  tenure  among  the  con- 
querors; and  the  Church,  which  was  here  essen- 
tially a  militant  one,  received  not  only  an  en- 
dowment for  its  religion  but  a  reward  for  its 
sword.  The  Orders  of  St.  Michael  and  of  Avis 
[St.  Benedict  of  Avis]  which  were  founded  had 
a  religious  as  well  as  a  military  aspect.  Their 
members  were  to  be  distinguished  by  their  piety 
not  less  than  by  their  courage,  and  were  to 
einidate  the  older  brotherhoods  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  Castile.  .  .  .  Saucho  I.  [who  succeeded  his 
father  Affonso  in  1185],  though  not  adverse  to 
military  fame,  endeavoured  to  repair  his  coun- 
tiy's  wounds;  and  his  reign,  the  complement  of 
that  of  Affonso,  was  one  of  development  rather 
than  of  conquest.  .  .  .  The  surname  of  El  Po- 
voador,  the  Founder,  is  the  indication  of  his 
greatest  work.  Xew  tow-ns  and  villages  arose,  new 
wealth  and  strength  were  given  to  the  rising 
country.  Affonso  II.  [1211]  continued  what 
Sancho  had  begun;  and  the  enactment  of  laws, 
humane  and  wise,  are  a  testimony  of  progress, 
and  an  honourable  distinction  to  his  reign."  But 
Affonso  II.  provoked  the  hostility  of  an  arrogant 
and  too  ])Owerful  clergy,  and  drew  upon  himself  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  from  Rome.  "The 
divisions  and  the  weakness  which  were  caused 
by  the  contest  between  the  royal  and  ecclesias- 
tical authority  brought  misery  ujjon  the  king- 
dom. The  reign  of  Sancho  11.  [who  .succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1223]  was  more  fatally  influenced 
by  them  even  than  that  of  his  father.  .  .  .  The 
now  familiar  terrors  of  excommunication  and  in- 
terdict were  followed  [1245]  by  a  sentence  of  de- 
position from  Innocent  IV.  ;  and  Sancho,  weak 
in  character,  and  powerless  before  a  hostile 
priesthood  and  a  disaffected  people,  retired  to 
end  his  days  in  a  cloister  of  Castile.  The  succes- 
sor to  Sancho  was  Affouso  III.    He  hatl  intrigued 
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for  bis  brother's  crown;  he  had  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  priesthood,  and  be  had  promised  them 
their  reward  in  the  extension  of  their  privileges"; 
but  bis  administration  of  the  government  was 
wise  and  popular.  He  died  in  1279.  "  The  first 
period  of  the  history  of  Portugal  is  now  closed. 
Up  to  this  time,  each  reign,  disturbed  and  en- 
feebled though  it  may  have  been,  had  added 
something  to  the  extent  of  the  country.  But  now 
the  last  conquest  from  the  Moors  liad  been  won. 
On  the  south,  the  impassable  barrier  of  the 
ocean ;  on  the  east,  the  dominions  of  Castile,  con- 
tined  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  crusading  days 
were  over.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Denis,  who  ruled 
from  1279  to  1325,  is  at  once  the  parallel  to  that 
of  Affonso  L  in  its  duration  and  importance,  the 
contrast  to  it  in  being  a  period  of  internal  prog- 
ress instead  of  foreign  conquest.  .  .  .  That 
Denis  should  have  been  able  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  he  did,  was  the  wonder  even  of  his  own 
age.  .  .  .  Successive  reigns  still  found  the  coun- 
try progressing." — C.  P.  Johnstone,  Historical 
Abstnicts.  (h.  4. 

Alsoix:  E.  ilcMurdo,  Hi»t.  of  Portugal,  i\  1, 
bk.  1-4,  iind  r.  2.  hk.  1. 

A.  D.  1383-1385. — The  founding  of  the  new 
dynasty,  of  the  House  of  Avis. — •'The  legiti- 
mate descent  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  from 
Count  Henry,  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  termi- 
nated with  Ferdinand  (the  son  of  Peter  L)  .  .  . 
in  1383.  After  wasting  the  resources  of  his 
people  in  the  vain  support  of  his  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  exposing  Lisbon  to  a  siege, 
and  the  whole  countr}-  to  devastation,  this  mon- 
arch gave  his  youthful  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  natural  enemy  of  Portugal,  John  L ,  at  that 
time  the  reigning  king  of  Castile.  ...  It  was 
agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  the 
male  issue  of  this  connection  should  succeed  to 
the  Portuguese  sceptre,  and,  that  failing,  that  it 
should  devolve  into  the  hands  of  the  Castilian 
monarch.  Fortunately,  however,  the  career  of 
this  Spanish  tyrant  was  short,  and  no  issue  was 
left  of  Beatrix,  for  whom  the  crown  of  Portugal 
could  be  claimed;  and  therefore  all  the  just  pre- 
tensions of  the  Spaniard  ceased.  The  marriage 
had  scarcely  been  concluded,  when  Ferdinand 
died.  It  had  been  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
constitution,  that  in  a  case  of  emergency,  such 
as  now  occurred,  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign 
should  immediately  take  place.  The  legal  heir 
to  the  crown,  Don  Juan  [the  late  king's  brother], 
the  son  of  Pedro  and  Ignes  de  Castro,  wlio.se 
marriage  had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  an 
assembly  of  the  states,  was  a  prisoner  at  this 
time  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  the  king  of  Cas- 
tile. The  necessity  of  having  a  head  to  the 
government  appointed  without  delay,  opened 
the  road  to  the  throne  for  John,  surnamed  the 
Bastard,  the  natural  son  of  Don  Pedro,  by  Donna 
Theresa  Lorenzo,  a  Galician  lady.  Availing 
himself  of  the  natural  aversion  by  which  the 
Portuguese  were  influenced  against  the  Castil- 
ians,  he  seized  the  regency  from  the  hands  of 
the  queen-dowager,  .  .  .  successfully  defended 
Lisbon,  and  forced  the  Spaniards  to  retire  into 
Spain  after  their  memorable  defeat  on  the  plaia 
of  Aljubarota.  .  .  .  This  battle  .  .  .  completely 
established  the  independence  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy.  John  was,  in  consequence,  unan- 
imously elected  King  by  the  Cortes,  assembled 
at  Coimbra  in  1385.  .  ." .  In  aid  of  his  natural 
talents  John  I.  had  received  an  excellent  educa- 


i  tion  from  his  father,  and  during  his  reign  exhib- 
ited proofs  of  being  a  profound  politician,  as 
well  as  a  skilful  general.  ...  He  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  called  the 
house  of  'Avis,'  from  his  having  been  grand 
master  of  that  noble  order.  The  enterprises, 
however,  of  the  great  Prince  Henry,  a  son  of 
John  I.,  form  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
reign.  " — W.  M.  Kinsev,  Porfiif/nl  lU'istrnterl  pn. 
34^35. 

A.  D.  1415-1460.— The  taking  of  Ceuta.— 
The  exploring  expeditions  of  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  down  the  African  coast. — 
"  King  John  [the  First]  had  married  an  English 
wife,  Philippa  Plantagenet  —  a  grand-daughter 
of  our  King  Edward  III.,  thoroughly  English, 
too,  on  her  mother's  side,  and  not  without  a  dash 
of  Scottish  blood,  for  her  great-greatgrand- 
mother  was  a  Comyn  of  Broghan.  King  John 
of  Portugal  was  married  to  his  English  wife  for 
twenty-eight  years,  they  had  live  noble  sons  and 
a  daughter  (who  was  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and 
mother  of  Charles  the  Bold);  and  English  habits 
and  usages  were  adopted  at  the  Portuguese 
Court.  We  first  meet  with  Prince  Henry  and 
his  brothers,  Edward  and  Peter,  at  the  bed-side 
of  their  English  mother.  The  king  had  deter- 
mined to  attack  Ceuta,  the  most  important  sea- 
port on  the  iloorish  coast ;  and  the  three  young 
princes  were  to  receive  knighthood  if  they  bore 
themselves  manfully,  and  if  the  place  was  taken. 
Edward,  the  eldest,  was  twenty-four.  Peter 
twenty-three,  and  Henry  just  twenty-one.  He 
was  born  on  ilarch  4th,  1394.  There  were  two 
other  brothers,  John  and  Ferdinand,  but  tliey 
were  still  too  young  to  bear  arms.  Their  mother 
had  caused  three  swords  to  be  made  with  which 
they  were  to  be  girt  as  knights;  and  the  great 
fleet  was  being  assembled  at  Lisbon.  But  the 
Queen  was  taken  ill.  and  soon  there  was  no  hope. 
Husband  and  sons  gathered  round  her  death- 
bed. When  very  near  her  end  she  asked :  '  How 
is  the  wind  '?'  she  was  told  that  it  was  northerly. 
■Then,'  she  said,  'You  will  all  sail  for  Ceuta  on 
the  feast  of  St.  James.'  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards she  died,  and  husband  and  sous  sailed  for 
Ceuta  on  St.  James's  day,  the  25th  of  Jul}',  1415, 
according  to  her  word.  .  .  .  Ceuta  was  taken 
after  a  desperate  fight.  It  was  a  memorable 
event,  for  the  town  never  again  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  unto  this  day.  .  .  .  From 
the  time  of  this  Ceuta  expedition  "Prince  Henry 
set  his  mind  steadfastly  on  the  discovery  of 
Guinea  and  on  the  promotion  of  commercial  en- 
terprise. During  his  stay  at  Ceuta  he  collected 
much  information  respecting  the  African  coast. 
.  .  .  His  first  objects  were  to  know  what  was 
beyond  the  farthest  cape  hitherto  reached  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  open  commercial  relations 
with  the  people,  and  to  extend  the  Christian  faith. 
Prince  Henry  had  the  capacity  for  taking  trouble. 
He  undertook  the  task,  and  he  never  turned  aside 
from  it  until  he  died.  To  be  close  to  his  work 
he  came  to  live  on  the  promontory  of  Sagres, 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  not  far  from  the  sea- 
port of  Lagos.  He  was  twenty -four  years  old 
when  he  came  to  live  at  this  secluded  spot,  in 
December,  1418 ;  and  he  died  there  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  ...  He  established  a  school  at 
Sagres  for  the  cultivation  of  map-drawing  and 
the  science  of  navigation.  At  great  expense  he 
lirocured  the  services  of  Mestre  Jaeonie  from 
Majorca,  a  man  very  learned  in  the  art  of  n;ivi- 
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gntiiiii,  lis  it  was  llit'ii  iiikIcisIiiimI.  iiiiil  lie  uivctcd 
ail  cil)sfrvalor.v.  .  .  .  -My  Radiis  will  ifmcmbcr 
lliat  iliiriiiir  the  time  (if  the  Cnisailes  a  great 
oilier  (if  kiiii;litli(>)(l  was  establislicd,  tailed  the 
Templars,  which  liecaiiie  very  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  held  vast  estates  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  At  last  the  kings  became  jcahius 
of  their  iirosperitv  and.  in  the  days  of  our  Ed- 
ward II.  and  of  "the  p'rench  Philip  IV.,  their 
wealtli  was  contiscated,  and  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars  was  abolished  in  all  countries  except 
Portugal.  But  King  Dionysius  of  Portugal 
refused  either  to  rob  the  kuights  or  to  abolish 
the  order,  lu  the  year  1319  he  reformed  the 
order,  and  changed  the  name,  calling  it  the 
Order  of  Christ,  and  he  encircled  the  white  cross 
of  the  Tcm]ilars  with  a  red  cross  as  the  future 
badge  of  the  kuights.  They  retained  their  great 
estates.  Prince  Henry  was  appointed,  by  his 
father.  Grand  JIaster  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in 
the  year  1419.  He  could  imagine  no  nobler  nor 
more  worthy  employment  for  the  large  revenues 
of  the  Order  than  the  extension  of  geographical 
discovery.  Thus  w-ere  the  funds  for  his  costly 
expeditions  supplied  by  the  Order  of  Chivaliy 
of  which  he  was  (Jrand  JIaster.  When  Prince 
Henry  lirst  began  to  send  forth  expeditions 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  farthest  point  to 
the  southw-ard  that  had  been  sighted  was  Cape 
Hojador.  The  discovery  of  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Africa,  and  of  a  way  thence  to  India, 
was  looked  upon  then  exactly  as  the  discovery  of 
the  North  Pole  is  now.  Fools  asked  what  was 
the  use  of  it.  Half-hearted  men  said  it  was 
impossible.*  Ollicials  said  it  was  impractical. 
Nevertheless,  Prince  Henry  said  that  it  could  be 
done,  and  that,  moreover  it  should  be  done.  .  .  . 
In  1434  he  considered  that  Hie  time  had  come  to 
round  Cape  Hojador.  He  selected  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  an  esquire  of  his  house- 
hold named  Gil  Eannes,  who  was  accompanied 
by  John  Diaz,  an  experienced  seaman  of  a  sea- 
faring family  at  Lagos,  many  of  whose  members 
liecanie  explorers.  I'rince  lleiiry  told  them  tliat 
the  current  which  they  feared  so  nnuh  was 
strongest  at  a  distance  of  about  three  to  live 
miles  from  the  land.  He  ordered  them,  there- 
fore, to  stand  out  boldly  to  sea.  '  It  w'as  a  place 
before  terrible  to  all  men,'  but  the  Prince  told 
them  that  they  must  win  fame  and  honour  by 
following  his  instructions.  They  did  so,  rouiidell 
the  Cape,  aud  landed  on  the  other  side.  There 
they  set  up  a  wooden  cross  as  a  sign  of  their  dis- 
covery. .  .  .  The  Prince  now  eijuipped  a  larger 
vessel  than  had  yet  been  sent  out,  called  a  vari- 
nel,  propelled  by  oars  as  well  as  sails.  Many 
were  the  eager  volunteers  among  the  courtiers  at 
Sagres.  Prince  Henry's  cup-bearer,  named  Al- 
fonso Gousalves  Haldaya,  was  selected  to  com- 
mand the  expedition,  lind  Gil  Eannes  — he  who 
lirst  doubled  Cape  Bojador  —  went  with  it  in  a 
smaller  vessel.  .  .  .  They  sailed  in  the  year  1430. 
and,  having  rounded  Cape  Bojador  without  any 
hesitation,  they  proceeded  southward  along  the 
coast  for  1'20  miles,  until  they  reached  an  estuary 
called  by  them  Hio  d'Ouro.  .  .  .  During  the 
five  following  years  Prince  Henry  was  much 
engaged  in  State  atTairs.  The  disastrous  expedi 
tion  to  Tangiers  took  place,  aud  the  imprison- 
ment of  his  young  brother  Ferdinand  by  the 
-Moors,  whose  uoble  resignation  under  cruel 
insults  and  sufferings  untifhe  died  at  Fez,  won 
for  him  the  title  of  the  '  Constant  Prince.'    But 


in  1441  Prince  Henry  was  able  lo  resume  the 
despatch  of  vessels  of  discover)'.  In  that  year 
he  gave  the  command  of  a  small  ship  to  his 
master  of  the  wardrobe.  Antam  Gousalves.  .  .  . 
He  [Gousalves]  was  followed  in  the  same  year 
by  Nuno  Tristram.  .  .  .  Tristram  discovered  a 
headland  which,  from  its  whiteness,  he  named 
Cape  Blanco.  .  .  .  The  next  discovery  was  that 
of  the  island  of  Arguiu,  south  of  (!ape  Blanco, 
which  was  first  visited  in  1443  by  Nuno  Tristram 
in  command  of  a  caravel.  .  .  .  The  next  voyage 
of  discovery  was  one  of  great  imijortance,  be- 
cause it  iia.sscd  the  country  of  the  Moors,  and, 
for  the  lirst  time,  entered  the  land  of  the  Negroes. 
Dinis  Diaz,  who  was  .selected  for  this  cnterpri.se 
by  the  Prince,  sailed  in  144(i  with  the  resolution 
of  beating  all  his  predecessors.  He  pas.scd  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  was  surprised 
at  rinding  that  the  people  on  the  north  bank  were 
Moors,  while  to  the  south  they  were  all  blacks; 
of  a  tribe  called  Jaloils.  Diaz  went  as  far  as  a 
point  which  he  called  Cabo  Verde.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  several  expeditions,  under  Lanza- 
rote  and  others,  went  to  Arguiu  and  the  .Senegal; 
until,  in  14").'),  an  important  voyage  under  Prince 
Henry's  jialronage  was  undertaken  by  a  young 
Venetian  named  Alvise  (Lui.gi)  Cadamosto.  .  .  . 
They  sailed  on  JIarch  23,  145."),  and  went  first  to 
Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  From  the  Canary 
Islands  they  made  sail  for  Cape  Blanco,  boldly 
stretching  across  the  intervening  sea  and  being 
for  some  time  quite  out  of  sight  of  land.  Cada- 
mosto had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the 
Negroes  to  the  .south  of  the  Senegal,  and  eventu- 
ally reached  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  whence 
lie  set  out  on  his  homeward  voyage.  The  actual 
extent  of  the  discoveries  made  during  the  life  of 
Prince  Henry  was  from  Cape  Bojador  to  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  But  this  was  only  a 
small  part  of  the  great  service  he  performed,  not 
only  for  his  own  country,  but  for  the  whole  civi- 
lised world.  He  organised  di-scovery,  trained  up 
a  generation  of  able  explorers,  so  thai  from  his 
time  progress  was  continuous  and  unceasing. 
.  .  .  Prince  Henry,  who  was  to  be  known  to  all 
future  generations  as  'the  Navigator,'  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty -six  at  Sagres,  on  Thursday,  the 
13th  of  November,  1460."— C.  K.  Markhain,  T/ie 
&a  Fdthers,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  R.  H.  Major,  Life  of  Prince  Henry 
if  Piirtnr/iU.  the  A'litiffdtor. 

A.  D.  1463-1498.— The  Pope's  gift  of  title  to 
African  discoveries. — Slow  southward  prog- 
ress of  exploration. — The  rounding  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Vasco  da  Gama's  voy- 
age.— "  In  order  to  secure  his  tiiuiiiplis,  Prince 
Henry  procured  a  bull  from  Pope  Eugeuius  IV., 
which  guaranteed  to  the  Portuguese  all  their 
discoveries  between  Cape  Nun,  in  Monjcco.  and 
India.  None  of  his  commanders  apjiroached 
within  six  or  eight  degrees  of  the  equator.  .  .  . 
By  the  year  1473.  St.  Thomas,  Annoboii,  and 
Prince's  Islands  were  added  to  the  Portuguese 
discoveries,  and  occupied  by  colonists;  and  at 
length  the  ecjuator  was  crossed.  Fernando  Po 
having  given  his  name  to  an  island  in  the  Bight 
of  Biafra,  acquired  possession  of  IJOO  leagues  of 
equatorial  coast,  whence  the  King  of  Portugal 
took  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guinea.  The  subse- 
quent divisions  of  this  territory  into  the  Grain 
Coast,  named  from  the  cochineal  thence  ob- 
tained, anil  long  thought  to  be  the  seed  of  a 
plant,  Gold  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  and  Slave  Coast, 
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indicate  by  their  names  tlie  nature  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  those  hinds,  and  the  kind  of  trallic. 
Under  King  Jolin  II.,  after  an  inactive  period  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  Diego  Cam  (1484)  pushed  for- 
ward fearlessly  to  latitude  22°  south,  erecting  at 
intervals  on  the  shore,  pillars  of  stone,  which 
asserted  the  rights  of  his  sovereign  to  the  newly- 
found  land.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  his- 
tory, men  had  now  sailed  under  a  new  firma- 
ment. They  lost  sight  of  a  part  of  the  old 
celestial  constellations,  and  were  awe-struck 
witli  the  splendours  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and 
hosts  of  new  stars.  Each  successive  comman- 
der aimed  at  outdoing  the  deeds  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Imaginary  perils,  which  had  frightened 
former  sailors,  spurred  the  Portuguese  to  greater 
daring.  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1486,  was  sent  in 
command  of  an  expedition  of  three  sliips,  with 
directions  to  sail  till  he  reached  the  southernmost 
headland  of  Africa.  Creeping  on  from  cape  to 
cape,  he  passed  the  furthest  point  touched  by 
Diego  Cam,  and  reached  about  29°  south  lati- 
tude. Here  driven  out  of  his  course  by  rough 
weather,  he  was  dismayed  on  again  making  land 
to  tind  the  coast  trending  nortkward.  He  had 
doubled  the  Cape  without  knowing  it,  and  only 
found  it  out  on  returning,  disheartened  by  the 
results  of  his  voyage.  Raising  the  banner  of  St. 
Philip  on  the  shore  of  Table  Bay,  Diaz  named 
the  headland  the  Cape  of  Temiiests,  which  the 
king,  with  the  passage  to  India  in  mind,  changed 
to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  a  curi- 
ous coincidence,  in  the  same  }'ear  Covillan  [see 
Abysseni.\:  15-19TH  Centuries]  .  .  .  learnt 
the  fact  that  the  Cajje  of  Good  Hope,  the  Lion 
of  the  Sea,  or  the  Head  of  Africa,  could  be 
reached  across  the  Indian  Ocean." — J.  Yeats, 
Oroirth  mid  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce,  pt.  2.  ch. 
4. — "Pedro  de  Covilho  had  sent  word  to  King 
John  II.,  from  Cairo,  by  two  Jews,  Rabbi  Aliru- 
ham  and  Rabbi  Jo.seph,  that  there  was  a  .south 
cape  of  Africa  which  could  be  doubled.  They 
brought  with  them  an  Arabic  map  of  the  African 
coast.  .  .  .  Covilho  hatl  learned  from  the  Ara- 
bian mariners,  who  were  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  east  coast,  that  they  had  frequently  been  at 
the  south  of  Africa,  and  that  there  was  no  difti- 
culty  in  passing  round  the  continent  that  way. 
.  .  .  Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail  July  9,  1497,  witli 
three  ships  and  160  men.  having  with  him  the 
Arab  map.  King  John  had  employed  his  Jew- 
ish physicians,  Rodcrigo  and  Joseph,  to  devise 
what  help  they  could  from  the  stars.  They  ap- 
plied the  astrolabe  to  marine  use,  and  constructed 
tables.  These  were  the  same  doctors  who  had 
told  him  that  Columbus  would  certainly  succeed 
in  reaching  India,  and  advised  him  to  send  out  a 
secret  e.\i)editifin  in  anticipation,  which  was 
actually  done,  though  it  failed  through  want  of 
resolution  in  its  captain.  Encountering  the 
usual  difficulties,  tempestuous  weather  and  a 
mutinous  crew,  who  conspired  to  put  him  to 
death,  De  Gama  succeeded,  November  20,  in 
doubling  the  Cape.  On  JIarch  1  he  met 
seven  small  Arab  vessels,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  that  they  used  the  compass,  quadrants,  sea- 
charts,  and  'had  divers  maritime  mysteries  not 
short  of  the  Portugals.'  With  joy  he  soon  after 
recovered  sight  of  the  northern  stars,  for  so  long 
unseen.  He  now  bore  away  to  the  north-east, 
and  on  Jlay  19,  1498,  reached  Calicut,  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  The  consequences  of  this  voyage 
were  to  the  last  degree  important.     The  com- 


mercial arrangements  of  Europe  were  com- 
pletely dislocated;  Venice  was  deprived  of  her 
mercantile  supremacy  [see  Venice:  1.5-17th 
Centdkies]  ;  the  hatred  of  Genoa  was  gratified ; 
prosperity  left  the  Italian  towns;  Egypt,  hith- 
erto supposed  to  possess  a  pre-eminent  advan- 
tage as  offering  the  best  avenue  to  India, 
suddenly  lost  her  position ;  the  commercial  mo- 
nopolies .so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
Jews  were  broken  down.  The  discovery  of 
America  and  passage  of  the  Clape  were  the  first 
steps  of  that  prodigious  maritime  development 
soon  exhibited  by  Western  Europe.  And  since 
commercial  prosperity  is  forthwith  followed  by 
the  production  of  men  and  concentration  of 
wealth,  and,  moreover,  implies  an  energetic  in- 
tellectual condition,  it  appeared  before  long  that 
the  three  centres  of  population,  of  wealth,  of 
intellect,  were  shifting  westwardly.  The  front 
of  Europe  was  suddenly  changed;  the  British 
Islands,  hitherto  in  a  sequestered  and  eccentric 
position,  were  all  at  once  put  in  the  van  of  the 
new  movement." — J.  W.  Draper,  Hist,  of  the  In- 
tellectual Derelopment  of  Europe,  ch.  19. 

Ai.so  IN:  G.  Correa,  The  Three  Voyages  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  (Hakluyt  Soc,  1869). — J.  Piske, 
The  Discorery  of  America,  eh.  4  (v.  1). — G.  M. 
Towle,  Voyages  and  Admutures  of  Vasco  da 
Oama. — See,  also.  South  Africa:  A.  D.  1486- 
1800. 

A.  D.  1474-1476. — Interference  in  Castile. — 
Defeat   at  Toro.     See  Sp.\ix:  .V.  D.  1808-1479. 

A.  D.  1490. — Alliance  with  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon  in  the  conquest  of  Granada.  See  Sr.\i.\; 
A.  D.  1476-1492. 

A.  D.  1493. — The  Pope's  division  of  discov- 
eries in  the  New  World.  See  America;  A.  D. 
149:1 

A.  D.  1494. — The  Treaty  of  Tordesillas. — 
Amended  partition  of  the  New  World  with 
Spain.     See  A-\iekr  a;  A.  D.  1494. 

A.  D.  1495. — Persecution  and  expulsion  of 
Jews.     See  .Jews:  8-15tii  Centihies. 

A.  D.  1498-1580. — Trade  and  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies.  See  India:  A.  D.  1498- 
1580. 

A.  D.  1500-1504.  —  Discovery,  exploration 
and  first  settlement  of  Brazil.  See  America: 
A.  I).  1500-1514;  and  1.j03-1504. 

A.  D.  1501. — Early  enterprise  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.  See  Newfoundl.\nd  :  A.  D. 
1501-1578. 

A.  D.  15x0-1549. — Colonization  of  Brazil. 
SeeBRAZii,:  A.  D.  1510-1661. 

A.  D.  1524. — Disputes  with  Spain  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  New  World.— The  Congress  at 
Badajos.     SccAmkuka:   .V.  I).  1519-1524. 

A.  D.  1579-1580. —  Disastrous  invasion  of 
Morocco  by  Sebastian.— His  death  in  battle. 
— Disputed  succession  to  the  throne. — The 
claim  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  established  by  force 
of  arms. — "Under  a  long  succession  of  Kings 
who  placed  their  glory  in  promoting  the  com- 
merce of  their  subjects  and  extending  their  dis- 
coveries through  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
globe,  Portugal  had  attained  a  degree  of  im- 
portance among  the  surrounding  nations,  from 
which  the  narrow  limits  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  seemed 
for  ever  to  exclude  her.  .  .  .  John  III.,  the  last 
of  those  great  monarchs  under  whose  auspices 
the  boundaries  of  the  known  world  had  been  en- 
larged, was  succeeded  in  the  throne  of  Portugal 
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[ir«r)7]  by  his  prandson  Sebastian,  a  fhild  of  only 
three  years  old.  As  the  royal  infant  advaneeil 
to  manhood,  his  subjeels  iiiitrht,  without  flattery, 
admire  his  ,sprif,'htly  wit.  his  manly  form,  his 
daring  spirit,  and  his  superior  address,  in  all  the 
aecomplisliments  of  a  martial  aire.  But  the 
liopes  whieh  these  s|ilendid  cpialities  inspired 
were  elouded  bv  .in  intimiierate  thirst  of  fame. 
.  .  .  lie  liad  eaVly  cherished  the  frantie  project 
of  transportini;  a  royal  army  to  India,  and  of 
rivallinfr  the  exploits  of  Alexander;  but  from 
this  design  he  was  diverted,  not  by  the  diflieul- 
ties  that  opposed  it.  nor  by  the  remonstrances  of 
hiscoun.sellors.  but  by  the" distractions  of  Africa, 
which  promised  to  his  ambition  a  nearer  and 
fairer  harvest  of  trlory.  On  the  death  of  Ab- 
dalla.  Kins;  of  .Alorocco,  his  son.  iAIuley  Mahomet, 
had  seized  up<in  the  crown,  in  contempt  to  an 
established  law  of  succession,  that  the  kingdom 
should  devolve  to  the  brother  of  the  decea.sed 
luonareh.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and  Alahomet, 
defeated  in  .several  battles,  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  uncle  Muley  JIoluc.  a  prince  of  great 
abilities  and  virtues,  in  jiossession  of  the  throne." 
Mahomet  escaped  to  Lisbon,  and  Sebastian 
espoused  his  cause.  lie  invaded  .Morocco  |sec 
M.\iiotTo:  TiiK  Au.vu  Conqi'Kst  axu  si.nck] 
with  a  force  jiartly  supplied  by  his  uncle, 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  iind  partly  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  engaged  the  Moors  rashly  in  battle  (the 
battle  of  Alca/.ar,  or  the  Three  Kings,  1579),  and 
perished  on  the  field,  his  army  being  mostly 
destroyed  or  made  captive.  "An  aged  and 
feeble  priest  was  the  immediate  heir  to  the  un- 
fortimate  Sebastian;  and  the  Cardinal  Henry, 
the  great  uncle  to  the  late  monarch,  a.sccnded  the 
vacant  throne."  He  enjoyed  his  royal  dignity 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  dying  in  1.580, 
leaving  the  crown  in  dispute  among  a  crowd  of 
claimants.— //iW.  of  Spain,  c/i.  22  (i:  2).— "The 
candidates  were  seven  in  number:  the  duchess 
of  Braganza.  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  C'rato,  the  duke  of 
Parma,  Catherine  of  .Medicis,  and  the  .sovereign 
pontiff.  Till'  four  first  were  grand-children  of 
Kmanuel  the  Great,  father  of  Henry.  The 
duchess  of  Hraganza  was  daughter  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Kmanuel's  second  son;  Philip  was  the  son 
of  the  Kmpress  Isabella,  his  eldest  daughter;  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  of  Beatri.x,  his  younger  daughter; 
and  Don  Antcmio  was  a  natural  son  of  Lewis, 
who  was  a  younger  son  of  Kmanuel,  and  brother 
to  the  iiresent  king  [cardinal  Henry].  The  duke 
of  Parma  was  great-grandsou  of  Emanuel,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  abiive-mentioned  Prince  Edward. 
The  tiiieen-mother  of  France  founded  her  claim 
on  her  supposed  descent  from  Alphonso  III., 
who  died  about  SOO  years  before  the  present 
period;  and  the  Pope  "pretended  that  Portugal 
was  feudatory  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  belonged 
to  him,  since  the  male  heirs  in  the  direct  line 
were  extinct."  'I'lie  other  candidates  held  small 
chances  against  tin-  power  ami  convenient  neigh- 
borhood of  Philip  of  Spain.  "  Pliilip's  agents  at 
the  court  of  Lisbon  allowed  tliat  if  the  duchess 
of  Braganza's  father  had  been  alive,  his  title 
would  have  been  indisputable;  but  they  main- 
tained that,  since  he  had  died  without  attaining 
possession  of  the  throne,  nothing  but  the  degree 
of  coifsanguinity  to  Emanuel  ought  to  be  re- 
garded; and  that,  as  the  duchess  and  he  were 
equal  in  that  resiiect,  the  preference  was  due  to 
a  male  before  a  female.     And  they  farther  in- 


sisted, that  the  law  which  excludes  strangers 
from  inheriting  the  crown  was  not  applicable  to 
him,  since  Portugal  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  kings  of  Castile."  Promptly  on  the  death  of 
the  cardinal-king  Henry,  the  Spanish  king  sent 
an  army  of  IM.OOO  men,  under  the  famous  duke 
of  Alva",  and  a  large  licet  under  the  Maniuis  of 
Sania  Croce,  to  take  jjossession  of  what  he 
claimed  as  his  inheritance.  Two  battles  sutliced 
for  the  subjugation  of  Portugal : —one  fought 
on  the  Alcantara,  August  2'),  1580,  and  the  other 
a  little  later  on  the  Douro.  The  kingdom  sub- 
mitted, but  with  bitter  feelings,  which  the  con- 
duct of  Alva  and  his  troops  had  intensified  at  every 
step  of  their  advance.  "The  colonies  in  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Indies,  which  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  iiuickl}'  followed  the  example 
of  the  mother  country;  nor  did  Philip  find  eni- 
idoyment  for  his  arms  in  any  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese dominions  but  the  Azores,"  which,  sup- 
ported by  the  French,  were  not  subdued  until 
tlie  following  year. — R.  Watson,  Hist,  of  tJie 
Itci'inof  Phiiip'll..  ht.  Ifi. 

A.  D.  1594-1602. — Beginningof  the  rivalry  of 
the  Dutch  in  East  India  trade.  See  Nkthek- 
l.ANDs:   A.  1).  1.")!)4-1C2(). 

A.  D.  1624-1661.—  War  with  the  Dutch.— 
Loss  and  recovery  of  parts  of  Brazil.  See 
liuA7.li,:   A.  1).   l.-)10-l(l(!l. 

A.  D.  1637-1668. — Crisis  of  discontent  with 
the  Spanish  rule. — A  successful  revolution. — 
National  independence  recovered.  —  The 
House  of  Braganza  placed  on  the  throne. — "A 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  had  long  been  growing 
amongst  the  Portugueze.  Their  colonies  were 
neglected ;  a  great  part  of  Brazil,  and  a  yet 
larger  portion  of  their  Indian  empire,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch;  Ormus,  and  their 
other  possessions  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Persians ;  their  intercourse  with 
their  remaining  colonies  was  hara.s.sed  and  in- 
tercepted; their  commerce  with  the  independent 
Indian  states,  with  China  and  with  .lapan,  was 
here  injured  and  there  partiallj-  destroyed,  by 
the  enterprising  merchants  and  mariners  of  Hol- 
land; whilst  at  home  the  privileges  secured  to 
them  as  the  price  of  their  submission,  were 
hourly,  if  not  flagrantly,  violated  by  their  Span- 
ish masters.  The  illegal  imposition  of  a  new  ta.x 
by  the  king's  sole  authority,  iu  16Ij7.  had  pro- 
voked a  partial  revolt  in  the  southern  provinces, 
where  the  duke  of  Braganza.  graud.son  of  Cath- 
erine [whose  right  to  the  throne  was  forcibly  put 
aside  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  1.>S0, — see,  above: 
A.  I).  i.')79-1.5.S0].  was  "proclaimed  king.  He  re- 
fu.sed  the  proffered  (lignity,  and  assisted  in 
iiuelling  the  rebellion.  He  was  thanked  by 
Philip  and  at  once  recompensed,  and,  as  it  was 
hoped,  ensnared,  by  an  appointment  to  be  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  Portugal.  But  the  flame  was 
smothered,  not  extinguished.  .  .  .  The  vice- 
(lueen,  Margaret,  duchess-dowager  of  Mantua,  a 
(laughter  of  Philip  II. 's  youngest  daughter, 
Catherine,  saw  the  gathering  tempest,  and  fore- 
warned the  court  of  Madrid  of  the  impending 
danger.  Her  information  was  treated,  like  her- 
self, with  contempt  by  Olivarez.  One  measure, 
however,  he  took,  probably  in  consequence;  and 
that  one  finally  decided  the  hesitating  conspira- 
tors to  delay  no  longer.  He  ordered  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  lie  raised  in  Portugal,  the 
nobles  to  arm  their  vassals,  and  all,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Braganza,  to  hasten  Into 
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Spain,  in  order  to  attend  the  king,  who  was 
about  to  march  in  person  against  the  rebellious 
Catalans.  Ulivarez  hoped  thus  at  once  to  over- 
whelm Catalonia  and  Roussillon,  and  to  take 
from  Portugal  the  power  of  revolting,  by  secur- 
ing the  intended  leader,  and  draining  the  coun- 
try of  the  warlike  portion  of  its  population. 
The  nobles  perceived  the  object  of  this  com- 
mand, and  resolved  to  avoid  compliance  by  pre- 
cipitating their  measures.  L'pon  the  12th  of 
October,  1640,  they  assembled  to  the  number  of 
40  at  the  house  of  Don  Antonio  d'  Almeida.  At 
this  meeting  tliey  determined  to  recover  their  in- 
dependence, and  dispatched  Don  Pedro  de  ^Men- 
doza  as  their  deputy,  to  offer  the  crown  and 
their  allegiance  to  the  duke  of  Braganza,  who 
had  remained  quietly  upon  his  principal  estate 
at  Villa  Vi^osa.  The  duke  hesitated,  alarmed, 
perhaps,  at  the  importance  of  the  irrevocable 
step  he  was  called  upon  to  take.  But  his  high- 
spirited  duchess,  a  daughter  of  the  Spanish  duke 
of  MedinaSidonia,  observing  to  him,  that  a 
wretched  and  dishonourable  death  certainly 
awaited  him  at  Madrid;  at  Lisbon,  as  certainly 
glory,  whether  in  life  or  death,  decided  liis  ac- 
ceptance. Partisans  were  gained  on  all  sides, 
especially  in  the  municipality  of  Lisbon:  and  the 
secret  was  faithfully  kept,  tor  several  weeks,  by 
at  least  500  persons  of  botli  sexes,  and  all  ranks. 
During  this  interval,  the  duke  of  Braganza  re- 
mained at  Villa  Vigosa,  lest  his  appearance  at 
Lisbon  should  excite  suspicion;  and  it  seems 
that,  however  clearly  the  vice-queen  had  per- 
ceived the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  neither 
she  nor  her  ministers  entertained  any  apprehen- 
sion of  the  plot  actually  organized.  The  1st  of 
December  was  tlie  day  appointed  for  the  insur- 
rection. Early  in  the  morning  the  conspirators 
approached  the  palace  in  four  well-armed  bands," 
and  easily  mastered  the  guard.  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace  they  "proclaimed  liberty  and 
John  IV."  to  a  great  concourse  of  people  who 
had  speedily  assembled.  Finding  Vasconcellos, 
the  obnoxious  secretarv  to  the  vice-queen,  hid- 
den in  a  closet,  they  slew  him  and  flung  his 
body  into  the  street.  The  vice-queen,  seeing 
herself  helpless,  submitted  to  the  popular  will 
and  signed  mandates  addressed  to  the  Spanish 
governors  and  other  officers  commanding  castles 
and  fortifications  in  Portugal,  requiring  their 
surrender.  "The  archbishop  of  List)on  was  next 
appointed  royal-lieutenant.  He  immediately  dis- 
patched intelligence  of  the  event  to  the  new 
king,  and  sent  messengers  to  every  part  of  Portu- 
gal with  orders  for  the  proclamation  of  John 
IV.,  and  the  seizure  of  all  Spaniards.  .  .  .  Obe- 
dience was  prompt  and  general.  .  .  .  John  was 
crowned  on  the  loth  of  December,  and  immedi- 
ately abolished  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  declaring  that,  for  his  own  private 
expenses,  he  required  nothing  beyond  his  patri- 
monial estates.  He  summoned  the  Cortes  to  as- 
semble in  January,  when  the  three  estates  of  the 
kingdom  solemnly  confirmed  his  proclamation  as 
king,  or  '  acclamation,' as  the  Portugueze  term 
it.  .  .  .  In  the  islands,  in  tlie  African  settle- 
ments, with  the  single  exception  of  Ceuta,  which 
adhered  to  Spain,  and  in  what  remained  of 
Brazil  and  India,  King  .lolm  was  proclaimed,  the 
moment  intelligence  of  the  revolution  arrived, 
the  Spaniards  scarcely  any  where  attempting  to 
resist.  ...  In  Europe,  the  new  king  was  readily 
acknowledged  by  all  the  states  at  war  with  the 


house  of  Austria."  The  first  attempts  made  by 
the  Spanish  court  to  regain  its  lost  authority  in 
Portugal  took  chiefly  the  form  of  base  consp"ira- 
cies  for  tlie  assassination  of  the  new  king.  War 
ensued,  but  the  "languid  and  desultory  hostil- 
ities produced  little  effect  beyond  harassing  the 
frontiers.  Portugal  was  weak,  and  thought  only 
of  self-defence;  Spain  w-as  chiefly  intent  upon 
chastizing  the  Catalans."  The  war  was  pro- 
longed, in  fact,  until  1668,  when  it  was  termin- 
ated by  a  treaty  which  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  Portugal,  but  ceded  Ceuta  to  Spain. 
The  only  considerable  battles  of  the  long  war 
were  those  of  Estremos,  or  Ameixal,  in  1663,  and 
Villa  Vi^osa,  166.5,  in  which  the  Portuguese  were 
victors,  and  which  were  practically  decisive  of 
the  war.  —  M.  M.  Busk,  Hist,  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  bk.  2,  ch.  10-12. 

Also  in  :  J.  Dunlap,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  1621- 
1700,  V.  1,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1702. — Joins  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  France  and  Spain.  See  Spain  :  A.  D. 
1701-17112. 

A.  D.  1703. — The  Methuen  Treaty  with 
England. — Portugal  joined  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  France  and  Spain,  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  in  1703,  and  entered  at  that 
time"  into  an  important  treaty  with  England. 
This  is  known  as  the  Methuen  Treaty — "called 
after  the  name  of  tlie  ambassador  who  negotiated 
it  —  and  that  treaty,  and  its  effect  upon  the  com- 
merce of  England  and  the  habits  of  her  people 
lasted  through  five  generations,  even  to  the 
present  time.  The  wines  of  Portugal  were  to 
be  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  a  duty  33i 
per  cent,  less  than  the  duty  paid  upon  French 
wines ;  and  the  woolen  cloths  of  England,  which 
had  been  prohibited  in  Portugal  for  twenty 
years,  were  to  be  admitted  upon  terms  of  propor- 
tionate advantage.  Up  to  that  time  the  Claret  of 
France  had  been  the  beverage  of  the  wine-drink- 
ers of  England.  From  1703  Port  established 
itself  as  what  Defoe  calls  '  our  general  draught.' 
In  all  commercial  negotiations  with  France  the 
-Methuen  Treaty  stoodin  the  way ;  for  the  prefer- 
ential duty  was  continued  till  1831.  France  in- 
variably pursued  a  system  of  retaliation.  It 
was  a  point  of  patriotism  for  the  Englishman  to 
hold  firm  to  his  Port." — C.  Knight.  Popular  Ili.-^t. 
of  Enq..  I',  o,  di.  17. — See,  also,  Sp.\in;  A.  D. 
1703-1704. 

A.  D.  1713. — Possessions  in  South  America 
confirmed.     See  Utukciit:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1757-1759. — Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
and  suppression  of  the  order.  See  Jesuits: 
A.  I).  I7."")r-1T73. 

A.  D.  1793.— Joined  in  the  coalition  against 
Revolutionary    France.     See   Fr.vxce:    -V.    D. 

1793  (.M.VRCH— SEPTE.MUEIi). 

A.  D.  1807. — Napoleon's  designs  against  the 
kingdom. — His  delusive  treaty  for  its  partition 
vsrith  Spain. — French  invasion  and  flight  of 
the  royal  family  to  Brazil.— "One  of  tlie  first 
steps  taken  by  Napoleon,  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  .  .  .  [after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  — see  Ger- 
.M.tsY:  A.  D.  1807  (June- July)]  was.  in  the 
month  of  August,  to  order  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ambassadors  conjointly,  to  declare  to  the 
prince-regent  of  Portugal,  that  he  must  concur 
in  the  continental  system,  viz.  shut  his^  ports 
against  Eusilish  commerce,  confiscate  all  English 
property,  alid  imprison  all  English  subjects  to 
be  found  within  his  dominions,  or  they  were 
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instructed  immediately  to  leave  Lisbon.  The 
l)rincc  and  liis  ministers  dared  not  openly  resist 
tlic  French  emperdr's  will,  even  whilst  the  wiser 
part  of  the  cabinet  were  convinced  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  country  depended  upon  IJritish 
commerce.  In  this  extremity,  and  relying  upon 
the  friendly  forbeanmce  of  Ensland,  they  strove 
to  pursue  a  middle  course.  Don  John  professed 
his  readiness  to  exclude  British  ships  of  all  de- 
scriptions from  his  ports,  but  declared  that  his 
reliirious  principles  would  not  allow  him  to  .seize 
the  "subjects  and  property  of  a  friendly  state  in 
the  midst  of  peace,  and  that  prudence  forbade 
his  otlendinji  Enirland  until  a  Portugueze  squad- 
ron, then  at  sea.  should  have  returned  safely  home. 
.  .  .  Napoleon  punished  this  imperfect  obedi- 
ence, by  seizing  all  Portugueze  vessels  in  ports 
under  his  control,  and  ordering  the  Frencli  and 
Spanish  legations  to  leave  Lisbon.  The  Portu- 
gueze ambas.sadors  were,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
missed from  Paris  and  .Madrid.  A  French  army 
was,  by  this  time,  a.ssemblcd  near  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  bearing  the  singular  title  of  army  of  ob- 
servation of  the  Gironde:  andGeneralJunot  .  .  . 
was  appointed  to  its  command.  .  .  .  Spain  was 
endeavouring  to  share  in  the  spoil,  not  to  protect 
the  victim.  A  treaty,  the  shameless  iniquity  of 
which  can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  treaties  be- 
tween Austria,  Riissia,  and"  Prussia  for  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  had  been  signed  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  on  the  i'XXx  of  October.  .  .  .  Ry  this 
treaty  Charles  surrendered  to  Napoleon  his  in- 
fant grandson's  kingdom  of  Elruria  (King  Louis 
I.  had  been  dead  some  years),  over  which  he  had 
no  right  whatever,  and  bargained  to  receive  for 
liim  in  its  stead  the  small  northern  provinces  of 
Portugal,  Entre  Miidio  e  Douro  and  Tras  os 
Jlontes,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northern  Lusitania,  which  kingdom  the  young 
monarch  was  to  hold  in  vassalage  of  the  crown 
of  Spain.  The  much  larger  southern  provinces, 
Alemtejo  and  Algarve,  were  to  constitute  the 
principality  of  the  Algarves,  for  Godoy,  under  a 
similar  tenure.  And  the  middle  provinces  were 
to  be  occupied  by  Napoleon  until  a  general 
peace,  when,  in  exchange  for  Gibraltar,  Trini- 
dad, and  any  other  Spanish  possession  con- 
quered by  England,  they  might  be  restored  to 
the  family  of  Braganza,  upon  like  terms  of  de- 
pendence. The  Portugueze  colonies  were  to  be 
equally  divided  between  France  and  Spain.  In 
execution  of  this  nefarious  treaty,  10,000  Span- 
ish troops  were  to  seize  upon  the  northern,  and 
6,000  upon  the  southern  state.  ...  On  the  18th 
of  October,  .lunot,  in  obedience  to  his  master's 
orders,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and,  being  kindly 
received  by  the  Spaniards,  began  his  march 
towards  the  Portugueze  frontiers,  whilst  the 
Spanish  troops  were  equally  put  in  motion  to- 
wards their  respective  destinations.  .  .  .  The 
object  of  so  much  haste  was,  to  secure  the  per- 
sons of  the  royal  family,  whose  removal  to  Brazil 
had  not  only  been  talked  of  from  the  beginning  of 
these  hostile  discussions,  but  was  now  in  prep- 
aration, and  matter  of  public  notoriety.  .  .  . 
The  reckless  haste  enjoined  by  the  emperor,  and 
which  cost  almost  as  many  lives  as  a  pitched 
Jiattle,  was  very  near  attaining  its  end.  .  .  . 
The  resolution  to  abandon  the  contest  being 
adopted,  the  prince  and  his  ministers  took  every 
measure  requisite  to  prevent  a  useless  effusion  of 
blood.  A  regency,  consisting  of  live  persons, 
the  marquess  of  Abrantes  being  president,  was 


appointed  to  conduct  the  government,  and  nego- 
tiate with  Junot.  On  the  26th  a  proclamation 
was  put  forth,  explaining  to  the  people  that,  as 
Napoleon's  enmity  was  rather  to  the  sovereign 
than  the  nation,  the  prince-regent,  in  order  to 
avert  the  calamities  of  war  from  his  faithful  sub- 
jects, would  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
Brazil,  till  the  existing  troubles  should  subside, 
and  strictly  charging  the  Portugueze,  more  espe- 
cially the  Lisbonians,  to  receive  the  French  as 
friend.s.  On  the  27th  the  whole  royal  family 
proceeded  to  Belem,  to  embark  for  flight,  on  the 
spot  whence,  about  three  centuries  back,  Vasco 
de  Gama  had  sailed  \i\mn  his  glorious  enterprise. 
.  .  .  The  ships  set  sail  and  crossed  the  bar, 
almost  as  the  French  advance  guard  was  enter- 
ing Lisbon.  Sir  Sidnej'  Smith  escorted  the  royal 
family,  with  four  men-of-war,  safelj-  to  Rio 
.laneiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  his  squadron  to  blockade  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus."— >[.  M.  Busk,  Hist,  of  Spain 
(iiid  Portugal,  bk.  4.  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  C.  A.  Fvffe,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
V.  1,  eh.  7.— Sir  A.  Alison,  Hid.  <>f  Europe,  1800- 
1815,  ch.  52.— H.  Martineau,  Hist,  of  Enrj..  1800- 
181.5,  bk.  2,  eh.  1.— R.  Honthey.  Hist,  of  the  Pe- 
ninxnhir  War.  eh.  2  (r.  1). — See,  also,  Br.\zil: 
A.  1).  1808-1823. 

A.  D.  i8o8. — Risings  against  the  French. — 
Arrival  of  British  forces.  See  Sl'.^lN:  A.  D. 
ISdS  (May— Si;rTKMiiKiti. 

A.  D.  i8o8. — Wellington's  first  campaign  in 
the  Peninsula. — The  Convention  of  Cintra. — 
French  evacuation  of  Portugal.  See  Spain; 
A.  I).  1808-1809  (.VrfusT—.jANiARY). 

A.  D.  1809  (February  —  December'i. —  'Wel- 
lington's retreat  and  fresh  advance. —  The 
French  checked. —  Passage  of  the  Douro. — 
Battle  of  Talavera.  See  Spain:  A.  I).  1809 
(Fi;i!itrAHv — Jn.Y):  and  (.\it;ist — Decf.mber). 

A.  D.  1809-1812.  —  Wellington's  Lines  of 
Torres  Vedras. — French  invasion  and  retreat. 
English  advance  into  Spain.  .See  Spain:  A.D. 
1800-1810  (OcToiiEK— September);  and  1810- 
1S12. 

A.  D.  1814. — End  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1812-1814. 

A.  D.  1820-1824. —  Revolution  and  Absolu- 
tist reaction. —  Separation  and  independence 
of  Brazil. — "Ever  since  1807  Portugal  had  not 
known  a  court.  On  the  first  threat  of  French 
invasion  the  Regent  had  emigrated  to  the  Bra- 
zils, and  he  had  since  lived  and  ruled  entirely  in 
the  great  Transatlantic  colony.  The  ordinary 
conditions  of  other  countries  had  been  reversed. 
Portugal  had  virtuallj-  become  a  dependency  of 
her  own  colony.  The  absence  of  the  court  was 
a  sore  trial  to  the  pride  of  the  Portuguese.  An 
absent  court  had  few  supporters.  It  happened, 
too,  that  its  ablest  defender  had  lately  left  the 
country.  ...  In  April  1820  [JIarshal]  Beresford 
sailed  for  the  Brazils.  He  did  not  return  till  the 
following  October;  and  the  revolution  had  been 
completed  before  his  return.  On  the  24th  of 
August  the  troops  at  Oporto  determined  on  es- 
tablishing a  constitutional  government,  and  ap- 
pointed a  provisional  Junta  with  this  object. 
The  Regency  which  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
country  at  Lisbon  denounced  the  movement  as  a 
nefarious  conspiracy.  But,  however  nefarious 
the  conspiracy  might  be,  the  defection  of  the 
army  was  so  general  that  resistance  became  im- 
possible.    On  the  1st  of  September  the  Regency 
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issued  a  proclamation  promising  to  convene  tlie 
Cortes.  The  promise,  however,  did  not  stop  the 
progress  of  the  insurrection.  The  Junta  wliicli 
hadbeeu  constituted  at  Oporto  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  upon  Lisbon.  The  troops  at 
Lisbon  and  in  the  south  of  Portugal  tlirew  off 
their  allegiance,  and  established  a  Junta  of  their 
own.  Tiic  Junta  at  Lisbon  were,  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  favour  of  milder  measures  than  the 
Junta  of  Oporto.  But  the  advocates  of  the  more 
extreme  course  won  their  end.s.  The  Oporto 
troops,  surrounding  the  two  Juntas,  which  had 
been  blended  together,  compelled  them  to  adopt 
the  Spanish  constitution ;  in  other  words,  to  sanc- 
tion the  election  of  one  deputy  to  the  Cortes  for 
every  30,<l00  persons  inhabiting  the  country. 
.  .  .  AVhen  the  revolution  of  1820  had  occurred 
.Tohn  VL,  King  of  Portugal,  was  quietly  ruling 
in  his  transatlantic  dominions  of  Brazil.  Portu- 
gal had  been  governed  for  thirteen  years  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  the  absence  of  the  Court 
from  Lisbon  had  offended  the  Portuguese  and 
prepared  them  for  change.  After  the  mischief 
had  been  done  John  VL  was  persuaded  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  leaving  his  eldest  son, 
Dom  Pedro,  Regent  of  Brazil  in  his  absence. 
Before  setting  out  on  his  journej'  he  gave  the 
prince  public  instructions  for  his  guidance, 
which  practically  made  Brazil  independent  of 
Portugal;  and  he  added  private  directions  to  the 
prince,  in  case  any  emergency  should  arise  which 
should  make  it  impracticable  to  preserve  Brazil 
for  Portugal,  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 
head,  and  thus  save  the  great  Transatlantic  ter- 
ritory for  the  House  of  Braganza.  Leaving 
these  parting  injunctions  with  his  son,  John  VL 
returned  to  the  old  kingdom  which  he  had  de- 
serted nearly  fourteen  years  before.  He  reached 
Lisbon,  and  found  the  Constitutionalists  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  power.  He  found  also 
that  the  action  of  the  Constitutionalists  in  Portu- 
gal was  calculated  to  induce  Brazil  to  throw  off 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country.  The  Cortes 
in  Portugal  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  the 
supreme  tribunals  in  Brazil,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Provincial  Juntas,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Regent  to  Portugal.  The  Brazilians  declined 
to  adopt  measures  which  they  considered  ruinous 
to  their  dignity,  and  persuaded  the  Regent  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  the  Cortes.  A  small  body 
of  Portuguese  troops  quartered  in  Brazil  en- 
deavourecl  to  overawe  the  prince,  but  proved 
powerless  to  do  so.  In  May  1822  the  prince  was 
persuaded  to  declare  himself  Perpetual  Defender 
of  the  Brazils.  In  the  following  September  the 
Brazilians  induced  him  to  raise  their  country  to 
the  dignity  of  an  empire,  and  to  declare  himself  its 
constitutional  emperor.  The  new-s  that  the  Bra- 
zilians had  declared  themselves  an  independent 
empire  reached  Europe  at  a  critical  period. 
Monarchs  and  diplomatists  were  busily  deliberat- 
ing at  Verona  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Spanish  colonies.  No  one,  however,  could  avoid 
comparing  the  position  of  Portugal  and  Brazil 
with  that  of  Spain  and  her  dependencies.  .  .  . 
The  evident  determination  of  France  to  interfere 
in  Spain  created  anxiety  in  Portugal.  The  Por- 
tuguese Cortes  apprehended  that  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  French  interference  in  the  one  coun- 
try was  French  interference  in  the  other.  .  .  . 
The  position  of  a  French  armj-  on  the  Spanish 
frontier  roused  the  dormant  spirits  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Absolutists.     In  February  1823  a  vast 


insurrection  against  the  Constitution  broke  out 
in  Xorthern  Portugal.  The  iusurgents,  who 
in  the  lirst  instance  obtained  considerable  suc- 
cess, were  with  difficulty  defeated.  But  the 
revolt  had  been  hardly  q"uelled  before  the  Ab- 
solutists recovered  their  flagging  spirits.  Everv 
step  taken  by  the"  Due  d'  Ans^ouleme  in  his 
progress  from  the  Bidassoa  to  >Iadrid  [see 
Spain:  A.  D.  181-1-182T]  raised  their  hopes  of 
ultimate  success.  The  king's  second  son,  the 
notorious  Dom  Jliguel,  fied  from  his  father's 
palace  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  insur- 
gents. For  a  moment  the  king  stood  lirm  and 
denounced  his  son's  proceedings.  But  the  re- 
action which  had  set  in  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  The  Cortes  was  closed,  a  new  Ministry 
appointed,  and  autocracy  re-established  in  Por- 
tugal. The  re-establisliment  of  autocracy  in 
Portugal  marked  the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  intrigues  in  which  this  country  [England]  w-as 
deeply  interested.  One  party  in  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, with  >I.  de  Palmelia  at  its  head,  was 
disposed  to  incline  to  moderate  measures  and  to 
listen  to  the  advice  which  it  received  from  the 
British  Ministry  and  from  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Edward  Thornton.  Another  party,  of 
which  M.  de  Subserra  was  the  representative, 
was  in  favour  of  an  intimate  union  with  France, 
and  ready  to  listen  to  the  contrary  counsels  of 
M.  de  Neuville,  the  French  Minister  at  Lisbon. 
M.  de  Palmelia,  despairing  of  founding  a  settled 
form  of  government  amidst  the  disorders  which 
surrounded  him  on  every  side,  applied  to  the 
British  Ministry  for  troops  to  give  stability  to 
the  Administration.  The  demand  arrived  in 
London  in  July  1823.  .  .  .  The  demand  for 
troops  was  refused,  but  a  British  squadron  was 
sent  to  the  Tagus,  with  a  view  of  affording  the 
King  of  Portugal  the  moral  support  of  the 
British  nation  and  a  secure  asylum  in  the  event 
of  any  danger  to  his  person.  Many  months 
elapsed  before  the  King  of  Portugal  had  occasion 
to  avail  himself  of  the  possible  asylum  w-hich 
was  thus  afforded  to  him.  .  ,  .  The  evident  lean- 
ings of  51.  de  Palmelia  towards  moderate  meas- 
ures, however,  alarmed  the  Portuguese  Absolu- 
tists. Ever  since  the  revolution  of  1823  Dom 
Miguel  had  held  the  command  of  the  armv ;  and, 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  April,  1824,  the 
prince  suddenly  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  leading 
personages  of  the  Government,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  suppressing  an  alleged  conspiracy  of 
Freemasons,  called  on  the  army  to  liberate  their 
king,  and  to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  For  nine  days  the  king  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  sou,  and  Dom  Miguel 
was  virtually  master  of  Lisbon.  On  the  9th  of 
May  the  king  was  persuaded  by  the  foreign  min- 
isters in  his  capital  to  resume  his  authority ;  to 
retire  on  board  the  '  Windsor  Castle, '  a  British 
man-of-war;  to  dismiss  Dom  Miguel  from  his 
command,  and  to  order  his  attendance  upon  him. 
The  prince,  'stricken  with  a  sudden  fatuity,' 
obeyed  his  father's  commands,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  go  into  voluntary  exile.  The  revolution 
of  1824  terminated  with  "his  departure,  and  Por- 
tugal again  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity. " — 
S.^Valpole,  Bi-o't.  of  Eng.  from  1815,  ch.  9  (r.  2). 

Also  is:  H.  M.  Stephens.  The  Story  of  Portu- 
gal, ch.  18.— See,  also,  Br-\zil-  A.D.  1808-1822. 

A.  D.  1822.— The  independence  of  Brazil 
proclaimed  and  established.  See  Brazil:  A.  D. 
1808-1822. 
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A.  D.  1824-1889.— Return  of  John  VI.  to 
Brazil.— Abdication  of  the  Portuguese  throne 
by  Doin  Pedro,  after  granting  a  constitution. 
—  Usurpation  of  Dom  Miguel. —Civil  war  and 
factious  conflicts.  — Establishment  of  Parlia- 
mentary government,  and  Peace.— "At  llir 
c-lo.siM)f  18;24  the  kinj;  rt-turniil  to  I5ni/.il  to  spciiil 
his  lii-st  (lays  in  peace.  On  reaeliiiijr  Kio  tie 
Janeiro,  he  re<(>irnize(l  Pom  Pedro  as  Kniperorof 
Brazil,  anil  on  the  (illi  of  ilareli.  !«•.>(;.  .lolin  VI. 
died  in  the  eonnlry  of  his  choice.  By  his  will, 
John  VI.  left  the  regency  of  Pcn-tngal  to  his 
dnujrhter  Isabel  .Maria,  to"  the  disgust  of  Doni 
Miguel,  who  had  fully  expected  in  spite  of  his 
conduct  that  Portugal  would  be  in  some  manner 
bequeathed  to  him.  au<l  that  Pom  Pedro  would 
be  satisfied  with  tlie  govenimentof  Brazil.  The 
next  twenty-live  years  are  the  sadilest  in  the 
whole  history  of  Portugal.  The  estahlishmeut 
of  the  system  of  parliamentary  government, 
which  now  exists,  was  a  long  anil  dilticult  task. 
.  .  .  The  keynote  of  the  whole  series  of  disturb- 
ances is  to  be  found  in  the  pernicious  inlhu'iue 
of  the  army.  .  .  .  The  army  was  disproportion- 
ately large"  for  the  size  and  revenue  of  the  coiiu- 
iry ;  there  was  no  foreign  or  colonial  war  to 
<iccupy  its  energies,  and  the  soldiers  would  not 
return  to  the  plough  nor  the  ollicers  retire  into 
private  life.  The  English  Cabinet  at  this  junc- 
ture determined  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
in  ISiO,  a  division  of  .I.OOO  men  was  sent  under 
the  command  of  Meuteuant-General  Sir  William 
Clinton  to  garrison  the  chief  towns.  The  acces- 
sion of  I'edro  IV.  to  the  throne  was  hailed  with 
joy  in  Portugal,  though  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion in  Brazil.  He  justilied  his  reputation  by 
drawing  uji  a  charter,  containing  the  liases  for  a 
moderate  parliamentary  government  of  the  Eng- 
lish type,  which  he  sent  over  to  Portugal,  by 
the  English  diplomatist.  Lord  Stuart  de  Hothesay. 
Then  to  please  his  Brazilian  subjects,  he  ab(li- 
cated  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his 
daughter,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  a  child  of 
seven  years  old,  on  condition  that  on  attaining  a 
suitable  age  she  should  marr}'  her  uncl(^  Dom 
.Miguel,  who  was  to  swear  to  observe  the  new 
constitution.  The  Charter  of  lS2(i  was  thank- 
fully received  by-  the  moderate  parliamentary 
party;  Clinton's  division  was  witlidrawn;  Pai- 
mella  remained  prime  minister;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  IS'27,  Dom  Pedro  destroyed  the 
elTect  of  his  wise  mea.sures  by  appointing  Dom 
Miguel  to  be  regent  of  Portugal  in  the  name  of 
the  little  queen.  Dom  Miguel  was  an  ambitious 
prince,  who  believed  that  he  ought  to  be  king  of 
Portugal;  he  was  extremely  popular  with  the 
old  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  army,  w^ith  all 
who  disliki'd  liberal  ideas,  and  with  the  beggars 
and  the  poor  who  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  mendicant  orders.  He  was  declared  Regent 
in  Jidy,  lS-37,  and  in  May,  1828,  he  summoned  a 
Cortes  of  the  ancient  type,  such  as  had  not  met 
since  1697,  which  under  the  presidiMicy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Viseu  offered  him  the  throiicof  Por- 
tugal. He  accepted,  and  immediately  exiled  all 
the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  the  Chartist,  party,  headed  by 
Palmella.  Saldanha,  Villa  Flor,  and  Sampaio. 
They  naturally  Hed  to  England,  wdiere  the  young 
queen  was  stopping  on  her  way  to  be  educated 
at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  fimnd  popular  opin- 
ion strongly  in  their  favour.  But  the  Duke  of 
Wellington   and    his  Tory   Cabinet  refused   to 


countenance  or  assist  them.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the 
reign  of  Dom  Miguel  had  become  a  Reign  of 
Terror;  arrests  and  executions  were  frecjuent; 
thousands  were  deported  to  Africa,  and  in  ISIiO 
it  was  estimated  that  40,000  per.sons  were  in 
prLson  for  political  olTenees.  He  ruled  in  abso- 
lute contempt  of  all  law,  and  at  dilVerent  times 
English,  French,  and  American  fleets  entered  the 
Tagus  to  demand  re|)aration  for  damage  done  to 
commerce,  or  for  the  illegal  arrest  of  foreigners. 
The  result  of  this  conduct  was  that  the  ccmntry 
was  hopelessly  ruined,  and  the  chartist  and 
radical  parties,  wdio  respectively  advocated  the 
Charter  of  1826  and  the  Constitution  of  1822, 
agreed  to  sink  their  diilercnces,  and  to  oiipose 
the  bigoted  tyrant.  .  .  .  Dom  Pedro,  who  had 
devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
government,  resigned  bis  crown  in  bSil  [see 
BiiAziL:  A.  D.  182.")- 1865]  to  his  infant  .son,  and 
left  Brazil  to  head  the  movement  for  his  daugh- 
ter's cause.  ...  In  July,  1832,  the  ex-emperor 
with  an  army  of  7,501)  men  arrived  at  Oporto, 
where  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed,  and 
Dom  Miguel  then  laid  siege  to  the  city.  Eu- 
ropean opinion  was  divided  between  the  two 
parties;  partisans  of  freedom  and  of  constitu- 
tional government  called  the  Miguelites  'slaves  of 
a  tyrant,'  while  lovers  of  absolutism,  alluding  to 
the  loans  raised  by  the  ex-emiieror,  used  to 
speak  of  the  'stock- jobbing  Pedroites. '  The 
siege  was  long  and  protracted."  The  Miguelites 
finally  sustained  several  heavy  defeats,  both  on 
land  and  at  sea,  and  Lisbon  was  triumphantly 
entered  by  the  Chartists  in  Jul}',  1833.  "The 
year  1834  was  one  of  unbroken  success  for  the 
"chartists.  England  and  France  recognized 
Maria  da  Gloria  as  tjueen  of  Portugal,  and  the 
ministry  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  knowing 
Dom  Miguel  to  be  a  Carlist,  sent  two  Spanish 
armies  under  Generals  Rodil  and  Serrano  to  the 
help  of  Dom  Pedro.  .  .  .  Finally  the  combined 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies  surrounded  th(' 
remnant  of  the  Miguelites  at  Evora  Monte,  and 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1834,  Dom  Miguel  sur- 
rendered. B_v  the  Convention  of  Evora  Monte, 
Dom  Jliguel  abandoned  bis  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  and  in  consideration  of  a  pension  of 
.£15,000  a  year  promised  never  again  to  set  foot 
in  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  Dotn  Pedro,  who  had 
throughout  the  struggle  been  the  heart  and  soul 
of  his  daughter's  party,  had  thus  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  country  at  peace,  and  a  regular  jiarlia- 
mentary  system  in  operation,  but  he  did  not  long 
survive,  for  on  the  24th  of  September,  1834,  he 
died  at  Queluz  near  Lisbon,  of  an  illness  brou,ght 
on  by  his  great  labours  and  fatigues,  leaving  a 
name,  which  deserves  all  honour  from  Portu- 
guese and  Brazilians  alike.  Queen  Maria  da 
Gloria  was  only  fifteen,  when  she  thus  lost  the 
advantage  of  her  father's  wise  counsel  and 
steady  help,  yet  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  lier  reign  would  be  calm  and  prosperous. 
But  neither  the  queen,  the  nobility,  nor  the 
people,  understood  the  jirinciples  of  parliamen- 
tary government.  .  .  .  The  wliole  reign  was  one 
of  violent  party  struggles,  for  they  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  called  civil  wars,  so  little  did  they 
involve,  which  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
peaceable  constitutional  government  that  at 
present  prevails.  ...  In  1852  the  Charter  was 
revised  to  suit  all  parties;  direct  voting,  one  of 
the  chief  claims  of  the  radicals,  was  allowed,  and 
the  era  of  civil  war  came  to  an  end.     Maria  da 
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Gloria  did  not  long  survive  this  peaceful  settle- 
ment, for  she  died  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1853,  and  her  husband  the  King-Consort.  Ferdi- 
nand II  ,  assumed  the  regency  until  his  eldest 
.son  Pedro  V.  should  come  of  age.  The  era  of 
peacefid  parliamentary  government,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  stormy  reign  of  Maria  II..  has  been 
one  of  material  "prosperity  for  Portugal.  .  .  . 
The  whole  country,  and  especially  the  city  of 
Lisbon,  was  during  this  reign,  on  account  of  the 
neglect  of  all  sanitary  precautions,  ravaged  by 
cholera  and  3'ellow  fever,  and  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  these  outbreaks,  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  that  Pedro  V.,  who  had  refused  to 
leave  his  pestilence-stricken  capital,  died  of 
cholera,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  two 
of  his  younger  brothers,  Dom  Ferdinand  and 
Dom  John.  At  the  time  of  Pedro's  death,  his 
next  brother  and  heir,  Dom  Luis,  was  travelling 
on  the  continent,  and  his  father,  Ferdinand  II., 
who  long  survived  Queen  Maria  da  Gloria  .  .  . 
assumed  the  regency  until  his  return ;  soon  after 
which  King  Luis  married  Maria  Pia,  younger 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  Italj-. 
.  .  .  The  reign  of  King  Luis  was  prosperous 
and  peaceful,  and  the  news  of  his  deatli  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1889,  was  received  with  general  regret. 
.  .  .  Luis  I.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
elder  son,  Dom  Carlos,  or  Charles  I.,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-six,  who  married  in  1886,  the 
Princess  JIarie  Amelie  de  Bourbon,  tlie  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  His  accession 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  revolution  of  the 
loth  of  November,  1889,  in  Brazil,  by  which  his 
great  uncle,  Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  was 
dethroned  and  a  republican  government  estab- 
lished in  that  country." — H.  M.  Stephens,  The 
Story  of  Portugal,  ch.  18.— See  Brazil:  A.  D. 
1889-1891. 

Also  in:  W.  Bollaert,  Wars  of  Succession  in 
Poftii(/nl  and  Spain,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  1884-1889. —  Territorial  claims  in 
Africa. — The  Berlin  Conference.  See  Africa  ; 
A.  D.  1884-1891.  ^ 

PORTUS  AUGUST!  AND  PORTUS 
TRAJANI.     See  Ostia. 

PORTUS  CALE.— The  ancient  name  of 
Oporto,  whence  came,  also,  the  name  of  Portu- 
gal.    See  Portugal  :  Earlt  history. 

PORTUS  ITIUS.—  The  port  on  the  French 
coast  from  which  Ctesar  sailed  on  both  his  ex- 
peditions to  Britain.  Boulogne,  Amljleteuse, 
Witsand  and  Calais  have  all  contended  for  the 
honor  of  representing  it  in  modern  geography ; 
but  the  serious  question  seems  to  be  between 
Boulogne  and  Witsand,  or  Wissant. — T.  Lewiu, 
Invasion  of  Britain. 

Also  en  :  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Be- 
puhlic,  V.  4,  ((pp.  1. — Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of 
Ca'.iar,  hk.  3,  eh.  7. 

PORTUS  LEMANIS.— An  important  Ro- 
man port  in  Britain,  at  the  place  which  still  pre- 
serves its  name  —  Lj^nme.  —  T.  Wright,  Celt, 
Roman  anil  Sa.t-on,  c7i    5. 

PORTUS  MAGNUS.— An  important  Ro- 
man port  in  Britain,  the  massive  walls  of  which 
are  still  seen  at  Porchester  (or  Portchester). — T. 
Wriglit,  Celt,  Roman  and  Sa.mn.  fh.  5. 

POST.— POSTAGE.— POST-OFFICE.— 
"The  little  that  is  known  of  the  post -system  of 
the  [Roman]  empire  is  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  in  Becker's  '  Handbuch, '  iii.  i.  304 :   '  The 
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institution  of  Augustus,  which  became  the  basis 
of  the  later  system  known  to  us  from  tlie  writ- 
ings of  the  jurists,  consisted  of  a  military  ser- 
vice which  forwarded  official  despatches" from 
station  to  station  by  couriers,  called  in  the  earlier 
imperial  period  speculatories.  (Liv.  xxxi.  24. ; 
Suet.  Calig.  44.;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  73.)  Personal 
conveyance  was  confined  (as  in  the  time  of  the 
republic)  to  officials:  for  this  purpose  the  muta- 
tiones  (posts)  and  mansiones  (niglit  quarters) 
were  assigned,  and  even  palatia  erected  at  the 
latter  for  the  use  of  governors  and  the  emperor 
himself.  Private  inclividuals  could  take  advan- 
tage of  these  state  posts  within  the  provinces  by 
a  special  license  (diploma)  of  the  governor,  and 
at  a  later  period  of  the  emperor  only.'  Under 
the  republic  senators  and  high  personages  could 
obtain  the  posts  for  their  private  use,  as  a  matter 
of  privilege." — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  tlie  Bontans 
under  tlie  Empire,  ch.  34  (».  4),  foot-note. — "Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Friedliinder  in  his  interesting 
work,  '  Darstellungen  aus  der  Sittengeschichte 
Roms,'  great  progress  was  made  by  the  Romans, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in  their  method 
of  postal  communication.  Their  excellent  roads 
enabled  them  to  establish  rapid  mide  and  horse 
posts  as  well  as  carts,  and  it  is  even  stated  that 
special  '  postal  ships  '  (Post  schilfc)  were  kept  in 
readiness  at  the  principal  sea-ports.  These  ad- 
vanced postal  arrangements,  like  many  other 
traces  of  Roman  civilization,  survived  longest  in 
Gaul ;  but  even  tliere  the  barbarism  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  con.stant  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  gradually  extinguislied,  first  the  neces- 
sity, and  then,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
means  of  postal  communication,  until  we  find, 
at  a  much  later  period,  all  European  cotintries 
alike,  for  lack  of  any  organized  system,  making 
use  of  pilgrims,  friars,  pedlars,  and  others,  to 
convey  their  correspondence  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  first  attempt  of  any  im])ortance, 
to  rescue  postal  communication  from  the  well- 
nigh  hopeless  condition  into  which  it  had  for 
centuries  fallen,  was  made  in  Germany  in  1380, 
by  the  order  of  'Teutonic  Knights,  who  established 
properly  equipped  post-messengers  for  home  and 
international  service.  An  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  this  plan  was  carried  out  by  Francis 
von  Thaxis  in  the  j'ear  1516,  when  a  postal  line 
from  Brussels  to  Vienna,  via  Kreuznach,  was 
established.  It  is  true  that,  shortly  before  this, 
there  is  some  record  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  hav- 
ing started,  for  State  postal  purposes,  what  were 
termed  cavaliers  du  roy;  but  these  were  only- 
allowed  to  be  used  for  private  purposes  by  privi- 
leged individuals,  part  of  whose  privilege,  by 
the  way,  consisted  in  paying  to  Louis  an  enor- 
mous fee.  It  is  to  Francis  von  Thaxis  that  must 
be  accorded  the  title  of  the  first  postal  reformer. 
So  eager  was  his  interest  in  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  that,  in  order  to  gain  the  right  of 
territorial  transit  through  several  of  the  small 
states  of  Germany  where  his  plans  were  strongly 
opposed,  he  actually  agreed  for  a  time  to  carry 
the  people's  letters  free  of  charge,  an  instance  of 
generositv,  for  a  parallel  of  which  we  look  in 
vain  in  tlie  history  of  the  Post  Office.  The  man- 
tle of  this  reformer  seems,  strangely  enough,  to 
have  fallen  in  turn  upon  many  of  his  descen- 
dants, who  notonly  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Spain, 
Austria,  Holland^  and  other  countries,  olitained 
concessions  for  carrying  on  the  useful  work 
started  by   Francis  von   Thaxis.      One  of   the 
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Thaxis  family,  at  a  later  date,  was  created  a 
juiiice  of  Germany,  and  took  the  name  of  Tluirm 
uiid  Ta.xis;  and  from  him  is  descended  llio 
))rineely  line  hearing  that  name  which  tlourislies  at 
the  present  day.  Another  mend)er  of  the  family 
was  created  a  frrandee  of  Spain,  and  has  the 
honor  of  being  immortalized  hy  Schiller  in  his 
'Don  Carlos.'  Tlie  tirst  eslahlishment  of  an 
organized  system  of  postal  communication  in 
p^ngland  is  wrapt  in  some  ohscurity.  During 
the  reign  of  .John  post-messengers  were,  for  the 
first  time,  employed  by  the  king;  these  messen- 
gers were  called  nuucii;  and  in  the  time  of 
jlenry  I.  these  nuneii  were  also  found  in  the  ser- 
vice of  some  of  the  barons.  In  Henry  III.[s 
reign  they  had  so  far  become  a  recognized  insti- 
tution of  the  State  that  they  were  clothed  in  the 
royal  livery.  Mr.  Lewins,  in  his  interesting 
work,  ■  Her  Majesty's  Mails,'  states  that  several 
private  letters  are  still  in  existence,  dating  back 
as  far  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  which  bear 
the  appearance  of  having  been  carried  by  the 
nuneii  of  that  period,  with  'Haste,  post  haste!' 
written  across  them.  .  .  .  Edward  IV.,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  time 
that  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Scotland,  had 
the  stations  for  postal  relays  placed  w'ithin  a  few 
miles  of  each  other  all  the  way  from  London  to 
the  royal  camp,  and  by  this  means  managed  to 
get  his  despatches  carried  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
a  day.  .  .  .  No  improvement  is  recordeil  in  the 
lioslal  service  in  tins  country  from  the  period 
last  referred  to  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  king,  we  are  told,  apijointcd  a  '  master  of 
the  posts,'  in  the  person  of  Sir  Brian  Tuke,  who 
really  seems  to  have  made  great  efforts  to  exer- 
cise a  proper  control  over  the  horse-posts,  and  to 
bring  some  sort  of  organization  to  bear  on  his 
department.  Poor  Tuke,  however,  was  not  re- 
warded with  nuich  success.  .  .  .  tjanies  I.  estab- 
lished a  regular  post  for  inland  letters,  and 
Charles  I.,  recognizing,  no  doubt,  the  linancial 
importance  of  the  Post  Office,  declared  it  in  1G37, 
by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  State  property.  It 
was,  however,  during  the  Protectorate,  twenty 
years  later,  that  the  tirst  act  of  Parliament  relat- 
ing to  the  formation  of  a  State  Post  Office  was 
passed.  Tins  statute  was  entitled.  'An  Act  for 
the  settling  of  the  postage  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.'.  .  .  The  tirst  trace  which  can  be 
fouuil  of  a  regular  tariff  of  postal  charges  is  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  even  regarded  by 
the  light  of  to-ilay  these  charges  cannot  be  held 
to  bo  exorbitant;  for  example,  a  single  letter 
from  London,  for  any  distance  under  eighty 
nnles,  was  charged  twopence;  fourpence  up  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles;  sixpence  for  any 
greater  distance  in  England,  and  eightpence  to 
all  parts  of  Scotland." — PoHtal  Coiiimunicatioii., 
Past  and  Present  (Natiinxd  Iter. ;  ropied  in,  Littell's 
Living  Age,  Jnbj  30,  1887).  —  "A  penny  post  was 
established  in  London,  in  1683,  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  and  parcels  within  the  City,  by  Robert 
Murray,  an  upholsterer  by  trade,  who,  like  a 
great  many  others,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
Government,  which,  in  its  an.xiety  to  provide  for 
the  postal  reciuiremcnls  of  the  country,  had  en- 
tirely neglected  the  City  and  suburbs.  The  post, 
established  l)y  Murray  at  a  vast  expense,  was 
ultimately  handed  over  to  a  William  Docwray, 
whose  name  is  now  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
Post  Office  history.      The  arrangements  of  the 


new  penny  post  were  simple,  and  certainly  liberal 
enough.  All  letters  or  parcels  not  exceeding  a 
pound  weiglit.  or  any  sum  of  money  not  exceed- 
ing £10  in  value,  or  parcel  not  worth  more  than 
.£10,  could  be  conveyed  at  a  cost  of  one  penny; 
or  within  a  radius  of  ten  nules  from  a  given 
centre,  for  the  charge  of  twopence.  Several 
district  ollices  were  opened  in  various  parts  of 
London,  and  receiving  houses  were  freely  estab- 
lished in  all  the  leading  thoroughfares.  .  .  .  The 
deliveries  in  the  Cit.v  were  from  six  to  eight 
daily,  while  from  three  to  four  were  found  suffi- 
cient to  su])ply  the  wants  of  the  suburbs.  The 
public  appreciated  and  supported  the  new  ven- 
ture, ami  it  soon  became  a  great  commercial 
success,  useful  to  the  citizens,  and  protitalile  to 
the  proprietor.  No  sooner,  however,  did  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  reach  the  ears  of  those 
in  autliority  over  the  General  Post  Office,  than 
tlie  Duke  of  York,  acting  under  instructions, 
ami  by  virtue  of  the  settlement  made  to  him, 
objected  to  its  being  contiiuied,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  invasion  of  his  legal  rights.  .  .  . 
The  authorities  .  .  .  applied  to  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  wherein  it  was  decided  that  the 
new  or  so-called  peimy  post  was  an  infraction  of 
the  privileges  of  the  authorities  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  and  the  royal  interest,  and  that  con- 
sequently it,  with  all  its  organization,  profits, 
and  advantages,  should  be  handed  over  to.  and 
remain  the  property  of,  the  royal  establishment. 
.  .  .  Post-paid  envelopes  were  in  tise  in  France  in 
the  time  of  Loins  XIV.  Pelissoii  slates  that  they 
originated  in  16o3  with  JI.  de  Velayer,  who  es- 
tablished, under  royal  authority,  a  private  penny- 
post  in  Paris.  He  placed  boxes  at  the  corners  of 
the  principal  streets  to  receive  the  letters,  which 
were  obliged  to  be  enclo.sed  in  these  envelopes. 
They  were  suggested  to  the  Government  by  Mr. 
Charles  Whiting  in  1830,  and  the  eminent  pub- 
lisher, the  late  Sir.  Charles  Knight,  also  projiosed 
stam|ied  covers  for  jiapers.  Dr.  T.  E.  Gray,  of 
the  British  Jluseuin,  claimed  the  credit  of  sug- 
gesting that  letters  should  be  prepaid  by  the  use 
of  stamps  as  early  as  1834." — W.  Tegg,  Pusts  and 
Telegraphs,  pp.  21-'23  and  100-101.— "On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  .lanuary,  1840,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Kingdom  rose  in  the  possession 
of  a  new  power  —  the  power  of  sending  by  the 
post  a  letter  not  weighing  more  than  half  an 
ounce  upon  the  prepayment  of  one  [jenny,  and 
this  without  any  regard  to  the  distance  which 
tlie  letter  had  to  travel.  .  .  .  To  the  sagacity  and 
the  perseverance  of  one  man,  the  author  of  this 
system,  the  high  praise  is  due,  not  so  much  that 
he  triumphed  over  the  petty  jealousies  and  self- 
ish fears  of  the  post-oiiice  authorities,  but  that 
he  established  his  own  convictions  against  the 
doubts  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscien- 
tious leaders  of  public  opinion.  .  .  .  Mr.  How- 
land  Hill  in  1837  published  his  plan  of  a  cheap 
and  uniform  postage.  A  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1837.  which 
continued  its  inquiries  throughout  the  session  of 
1838,  and  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  '  the 
mode  recommended  of  charging  and  collecting 
postage,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  How- 
land  llill,'  was  feasible,  and  deserving  of  a  trial 
under  legislative  sanction.  .  .  .  Lord  Ashburlon, 
although  an  advocate  of  Post-office  Hut'orm,  held 
that  the  reduction  to  a  penny  would  wholly  de- 
stroy the  revenue.  Lord  Lowlher,  the  Post- 
master-General, thought  twopence  the  smallest 
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rate  that  -would  cover  tbe  expenses.  Colonel 
Maberly,  the  secretary  to  the  post  office,  consid- 
ered Mr.  Hill's  plan  a  most  preposterous  one,  and 
maintained  tliat  if  the  rates  were  to  be  reduced 
to  a  penn}',  the  revenue  would  not  recover  itself 
for  forty  or  fifty  years.  .  .  .  Pulilic  opinion, 
however,  had  been  "brought  so  strongly  to  bear 
in  favour  of  a  penny  rate,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  E.\chequer,  JIr."Spring  Rice,  on  the  5tli  of 
July,  1839,  proposed  a  resolution,  'that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  red\ice  the  postage  on  letters  to  one 
uniform  rate  of  a  penny  postage,  according  to  a 
certain  amount  of  weight  to  be  determined  — 
that  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  fraidving 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  official  franking  be 
strictly  limited  —  tlie  House  pledging  itself  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  that  may  occur  in  the 
revenue  from  such  reduction  of  tlie  postage. '  A 
Bill  was  accordingly  passed  to  this  effect  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  its  operatiim  being  limited 
in  its  duration  to  one  year,  and  the  Treasury  re- 
taining the  power  of  fixing  the  rates  at  tirst, 
although  the  ultimate  reduction  was  to  be  to  one 
penny.  This  experimental  measure  reduced  all 
rates  above  fourpence  to  tliat  sum,  leaving  those 
below  fourpence  unaltered.  With  this  compli- 
cation of  charge  the  experiment  could  not  have  a 
fair  trial,  and  accordingly  on  tlie  lOtli  of  Janu- 
ary, 1840,  the  uniform  half-ounce  rate  became  by 
order  of  the  Treasury  one  penny.  ...  In  1840 
the  nundjer  of  letters  sent  through  the  post  had 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  legisl.ature  had  little 
hesitation  in  making  the  Act  of  1839  permanent, 
instead  of  its  duration  being  limited  to  the  year 
which  would  expire  in  October.  A  stamped 
envelope,  printed  upon  a  peculiar  paper,  and 
bearing  an  elaborate  design,  was  originally 
chosen  as  the  mode  of  rendering  prepayment 
convenient  to  the  sender  of  a  letter.  A  simpler 
plan  soon  superseded  this  attempt  to  enlist  the 
Fine  Arts  in  a  plain  business  operation.  The 
plan  of  prepaying  letters  by  affixing  a  stamp 
bearing  the  head  of  the  ruler  of  the  countrj', 
came  into  use  here  in  'Slay,  1840  [see,  also,  Eng- 
l.\nd;  a.  D.  1840].  The  habit  of  prepayment 
by  postage  stamps  has  now  become  so  universal 
throughout  the  world,  that  in  1861  the  system 
was  estahlislied  in  eighty  different  countries  or 
colonies." — C  Knight,  Poptdar  lEstori/  of  Eng- 
land, V.  8,  ch.  24. — The  first  postal  system  in  the 
American  colonics  was  privately  established  in 
New  England  in  167(5,  by  John  Heyward,  under 
authority  from  the  General  Court  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  "In  1683  the  government  of 
Penn  established  a  postal  system  for  the  Colony 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1700  Col.  .1.  Hamilton 
organized  'his  postal  establishment  for  British 
America'  including  all  the  English  colonies,  but 
soon  after  disposed  of  his  right  to  the  English 
crown.  In  1710  the  English  Parliament  estab- 
lished by  law  the  first  governmental  postal  sys- 
tem with  the  general  office  at  New  York,  which 
continued  until  in  1776  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  and  set  in  action  the  postal  system  pro- 
posed by  Franklin,  who  was  appointed  the  first 
Postmaster  General.  The  first  law  of  the  Federal 
Congress  continued  this  system  in  operation  as 
sufficient  for  the  public  wants,  but  the  postal 
service  was  not  finally  settled  until  the  act  of 
1792.  This  law  (1792)  fixed  a  tariff  which  with 
unimportant  changes  remained  in  force  until  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  Uniform  Postage  in  the 
United  States.     Single,  double  and  triple  letters 


were  charged  8,  16  and  24  cents  respectively 
when  sent  to  other  countries,  and  four  cents  plus 
tlie  internal  postage  when  arriving  from  foreign 
countries.  The  internal  postage  between  offices 
in  the  United  States  was  6,  8",  10,  1.5,  17,  20,  22 
and  2.5  cents  for  distances  of  30,  60,  100,  1.50, 
200,  250,  350,  or  400  miles  respectively  for  single 
letters,  and  double,  triple,  etc.,  this  for  double, 
triple,  etc.  letters.  A  single  letter  was  defined 
by  the  law  to  be  a  single  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
a  double  letter,  two  sheets  or  pieces  of  paper, 
etc.  .  .  .  The  earliest  letters  whicli  we  have 
seen,  consist  of  single  sheets  of  paper  folded  and 
addressed  upon  the  sheet.  An  envelope  would 
have  subjected  them  to  double  postage." — J.  K. 
Tiffany,  History  of  the  Postn;/e  Stmnps,  introd. — 
By  an  act  of  March  3,  1845,  the  postage  rates  in 
the  United  States  were  reduced  to  two  —  namely, 
5  cents  for  300  miles  or  under,  and  10  cents  for 
longer  distances.  Six  years  later  (March  3,  1801) 
the  minimum  rate  for  half  an  oimce  became  3 
cents  (if  prepaid)  with  the  distance  covered  by  it 
extended  to  3,000  miles;  if  not  prepaid,  5  cents. 
For  distances  beyond  3,000  miles,  these  rates  were 
doubled.  In  1856  prepayment  was  made  com- 
pulsory ;  and  by  an  act  signed  iSIarch  3,  1863,  the 
3  cent  rate  for  half -ounce  letters  was  extended  to 
all  distances  in  the  United  States. — J.  Rees, 
Footprints  of  a  Letter-Carrier,  p.  264.— In  1883 
the  rate  in  tlie  United  States  was  reduced  to  2 
cents  for  all  distances,  on  letters  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce.  In  1885  the  weight  of  a  letter 
transmissible  for  2  cents  was  increased  to  one 
ounce.  The  use  of  postage  stamps  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  United  States  under  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  March,  1847.  Stamped  en- 
velopes were  first  provided  in  1853.  The  first 
issue  of  postal  cards  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  1873, 
under  an  act  approved  June  8,  1872.  The  regis- 
try system  was  adopted  July  1,  185.5.  Free  de- 
livery of  letters  in  the  larger  cities  was  first 
undertaken  on  the  1st  of  July  1863.— D.  M. 
Dickinson,  Progress  and  the  Post  (]\'orth  Am. 
Rev.,  Oct.,  1889). 

Also  in:  Annunl  P^port  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  U.  S.,  1893,  p2h  .543-558  (Descrip- 
tion of  all  Postage  Stamps  and  Po.ital  Cards  is.<iiicd). 

POSTAL  MONEY-ORDER  SYSTEM, 
The.— The  postal  money-order  system,  though 
said  to  be  older  in  practical  existence,  was  regu- 
larly instituted  and  organized  in  England,  in  its 
present  form,  in  1859.  It  was  adopted  in  the 
United  States  five  years  later,  going  into  opera- 
tion in  November,  1864.— D.  M.  Dickinson,  Prog- 
ress and  the  Post  (Mrth  Am.  Pen.  Oct..  1889). 

Also  in:  AppUtons  Annual  C>jclopa:dia,\%%l, 
?).  687. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS.— Postal 
savings  banks  were  first  brought  into  operation 
in  England  in  1861.  "One  shilling  is  the  smallest 
sum  that  can  be  deposited.  The  Government 
has,  however,  .  .  .  issued  blank  forms  with 
spaces  for  twelve  penny  postage-stamps,  and 
will  receive  one  of  these  forms  with  twelve 
stamps  affixed  as  a  deposit.  This  plan  was  sug- 
gested by  the  desire  to  encourage  habits  of  sav- 
ing among  children,  and  by  the  success  of  penny 
banks  in  connection  with  schools  and  mechanics' 
institutes.  No  one  can  deposit  more  than  S.'iO 
in  one  year,  or  have  to  his  credit  more  tlian  ,fl.50 
exclusive  of  interest.  "When  the  principal  and 
interest  together  amount  to  £200,  interest  ceases 
until  the  amount  has  been  reduced  below  £300. 
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Interest  at  two  ami  a  lialf  percent  is  paid,  he- 
giniiinsr  tlie  first  of  tlie  month  following  the  de- 
posit and  stopping;  the  last  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  withdrawal,  Imt  no  interest  is  paid  on 
any  sum  less  than  a  iiound  or  ncjt  a  multiple  of 
a  pound.  The  interest  is  added  to  the  pnueipal 
on  the  aist  of  December  of  each  year.  .  .  .  The 
English  colonies  .  .  .  have  established  postal 
savings-banks  of  a  similar  character.  .  .  .  The 
Canadian  system  .  .  .  went  into  operation  in 
1.S08.  .  .  .  inlluenced  by  the  success  of  the 
English  system  of  postal  savings-banks,  the 
governments  on  the  t'oritiueut  of  Europe  have 
now  nearly  all  made  similar  provisions  for  the 
investment  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Italian  system  .  .  .  went  into  0|)era- 
tion  February  2!),  187G.  ...  In  France  the  ju-o- 
posal  to  establish  postal  savings-banks  was 
fre(|uently  discussed,  but  not  adopted  until 
March  ISSl.  altliough  the  ordinary  savings-banks 
had  for  several  years  been  allowed  to  use  the 
post-offices  as  i)laces  for  the  receipt  and  rep.iy- 
mcnt  of  deposits.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  postal  sav- 
ings-banks were  first  opened  January  12,  18S;i. 
.  .  .  The  lielgian  system  has  been  [ISS.")]  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  more  than  liftecn  years; 
that  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  some 
three  years  ago;  while  .Sweden  has  just  followed 
her  neighbors,  Denmark  and  Norway,  in  estab- 
lishing similar  institutions.  In  1871  Postmaster- 
General  Creswel  recommended  the  establishment 
of  postal  .savings  depositories  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  post-ollices,  and  two  years  later 
he  discu,s!!ed  the  subject  very  fully  in  ids  annual 
rejiort.  Several  of  his  successors  have  renewed 
his  recommendation;"  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  Congress.  —  D.  15.  King,  Pi/stal  Sdvings- 
Biiiik-K  Cl'i'iiuhir  Sn'i'mv  Mfiiithlij,  Dec,  1885). 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH,  The.— "The 
States  of  the  continent  of  Europe  were  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  governmental 
control  of  the  telegraph.  .  .  .  From  the  begin- 
ning they  assumed  the  erection  and  management 
of  the  telegraph  lines.  It  m.-iy  be  said  that  in 
taking  control  of  the  telegraphs  the  monarchial 
governments  of  the  Old  World  were  actuated  as 
much  by  tlie  desire  to  use  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  authority  as  by  the  advantages  which 
they  offered  for  the  .service  of  the  people.  To  a 
certain  e.\tent  this  is  doubtless  true,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  iieojile  have  reaped 
the  most  solid  benefits,  and  that  the  tendency 
has  been  rather  to  liberalize  government  than  to 
maintain  arbitrary  power.  '.  .  .  The  greatest 
progress  and  the  best  management  have  alike 
been  shown  in  those  countries  where  the  forms 
of  government  are  most  liberal,  as  in  Switzerland 
and  Belgium.  ...  In  Great  Britain  the  tele- 
graph was  at  first  controlled  by  private  parties. 
.  .  .  In  .Inly,  18()8,  an  act  was  "passed  'to  enable 
Her  ^Majesty's  Postma.ster-Oeneral  to  acquire, 
work,  and  maintain  electric  telegraphs.'  .  .  . 
The  rate  for  messages  was  fi.\ed  throughout  the 
kingdom  at  one  shilling  for  twenty  words,  e.\- 
cluding  the  address  and  signature.  This  rate 
covered  delivery  within  one  mile  of  the  office  of 
addressi,  or  within  its  po.stal  delivery."  The 
lines  of  the  existing  telegraph  companies  were 
purchased  on  terms  which  were  commonly  held 
tobe  exorbitant,  and  Parliament,  changing  its 
original  intention,  conferred  on  the  jiost-office  de- 
partment a  monopoly  of  tlie  telegra])hs.  Thus 
"the  British  postal  telegraph  was  from  the  first 


handicapped  by  an  enormous  interest  charge, 
and  to  some  extent  by  the  odium  which  always 
attaches  to  a  legal  monopoly.  But  notwith- 
standing the  exorbitant  ]iiici>  paid  for  the  tele- 
gra]ih.  the  investment  has  not  proved  an  nn- 
l)rofitable  one." — N.  P.  Hill,  speech  in  the  Ktnute 
of  the  U.  S.,  Jan.  14,  1884,  on  a  Bill  to  Kxtablish 
P'istdl  Ttk'ffnijihs,  {"SpeccheK  and  Papers,"  pp. 
2I)!1-01.">). 

POSTAL  UNION,  The.  — The  Postal 
Union,  which  now  embraces  most  of  the  civi- 
lized and  semi-civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
was  formed  originally  by  a  congress  of  dele- 
gates, representing  tlie  principal  governments  of 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  assembled  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1874.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  that 
time,  which  established  uniform  rates  of  postage 
(2.5  centimes,  or  5  cents,  on  half-ounce  letters), 
between  the  countries  becoming  parties  to  it, 
and  opening  the  opportunity  for  other  states  to 
join  in  the  same  arrangement.  From  year  to 
year  since,  the  Postal  Union  has  been  widened 
by  the  accession  of  new  signatories  to  the  treaty, 
until  very  few  regions  of  the  globe  where  any 
postal  system  exists  lie  now  outside  of  it.  The 
late  accessions  to  the  Postal  Union  have  been 
North  Borneo,  the  German  East  African  Protec- 
torate, and  the  British  Australasian  Colonies,  in 
1891;  Natal  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  1892;  the 
South  African  Kepublic  (Transvaal)  in  18915.  By 
the  action  of  an  international  postal  congress, 
held  at  Vienna,  in  1891,  a  kind  of  international 
clearing-hou.se  for  the  Postal  Union  was  estab- 
lished at  Berne,  Switzerland,  and  the  settlement 
of  accounts  between  its  members  has  been 
greatlv  facilitated  thereby. 

POSTUMIAN  ROAD.— One  of  the  great 
roads  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It  led  from 
Genoa  to  Aquileia,  b}'  way  of  Placentia,  Cre- 
mona and  Verona. — T.  ilommsen,  Ilist.  of  Rome, 
hk.  A.ch.W. 

POTESTAS.— The  civil  power  with  which  a 
Roman  magistrate  was  invested  was  technically 
termed  potestas.  —  W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Ro- 
man Antiq..  eh.  5. 

POTESTAS  TRIBUNITIA,  The. —The 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  ancient  tribuni- 
tian  office,  without  the  office  itself,  being  con- 
ferred upon  Augustus  and  his  successors,  be- 
came the  most  important  element,  perhaps,  of 
the  finally  compacted  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
emperors. —  C.  Jlerivale,  ilist.  of  the  Ronuius, 
eh.  30. 

POTIDiEA,  Siege  of.— The  city  of  Potida'a, 
a  Corinthian  colony  founded  on  the  long  penin- 
sula of  Pallene  which  projects  from  the  Mace- 
donian coast,  but  which  had  become  subject  to 
Athens,  revolted  from  the  latter  B.  C.  432,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  Corinthians.  This  was 
among  the  quarrels  which  led  up  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  The  Athenians  reduced  the  city 
and  expelled  the  inhabitants  after  a  siege  of 
three  years. — Thucydides,  Ilistort/,  hk.  1-2. — See, 
also,  Greece:  B.  C.  433;  and  Athens:  B.  C. 
430-429. 

POTOMAC,  Army  of  the  :  Its  creation  and 
its  campaigns.  See  Uxitkd  St.vtes  of  A.\r. : 
A.  I).  1861  (.July- NovEMBEK);  1862  (March  — 
M.\Y),  and  after. 

POTOSI,  The  Spanish  province  of. — ^lod- 
ern  Bolivia.  See  Akgentixe  Republic:  A.  D. 
1580-1777. 
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POTTAW ATOMIES.  See  American  Ab- 
ORieiNES;     Algonqiiax    Family,    and    Ojib- 

POUNDAGE.     See   Tcxxage  and  PorxD- 

AGE. 

POWHATANS,  The.     See  Ameuican  Ab- 

0RI<;IN'ES:    PoWIIATAX   CONFEDERACY. 

POYNING'S  ACTS.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1494.  , 

PRiEFECTS.— PREFECTS.— PR  E- 

piTS.     See  Rome:    B.   C.   31-A.   D.   14;    and 

Pli.ETOKIAN  Pr.EFECTS. 

PRAEMUNIRE,  Statute  of.     SeeENGLAND: 
A.  I).  1306-1393. 
PR/ENESTE,    Sulla's    capture   of.  — Proe- 

neste,  the  ancient  city  of  the  Latins,  held  against 
Sulla,  in  the  first  civil  war,  by  young  Marius, 
■was  surrendered  after  the  battle  at  the  Colline 
Gate  of  Rome.  Sulla  ordered  the  male  inhabi- 
tants to  be  put  to  the  sword  and  gave  up  the 
town  to  his  soldiers  for  pillage. — AV.  Ihne,  Hist, 
of  Honu.  U-.  7,  rh.  19. 

PRiENOMEN.—NOM  EN. —COGNO- 
MEN.    Sec  Gens. 

PRiETOR.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  366. 

PRAETORIAN  GUARDS.  — PRAETOR- 
IANS.— "The  commander-in-chief  of  a  Roxuau 
army  was  attended  by  a  select  detachment, 
which,  under  the  name  of  '  C'ohovs  Praetoria, ' 
remained  closely  attached  to  his  person  in  the 
field,  ready  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  guard 
him  from  any  sudden  attack.  .  .  .  Augustus, 
following  his  usual  line  of  policy,  retained  the 
ancient  name  of  '  Praetoriae  Cohortes,'  while  he 
entirely  changed  their  character.  He  levied  in 
Etruria,  Umbria,  ancient  Latiuni,  and  the  old 
Colonies,  nine  or  ten  Cohorts,  consisting  of  a 
thousand  men  each,  on  whom  he  bestowed 
douljle  pay  and  superior  privileges.  These 
formed  a  permanent  corps,  who  acted  as  the 
Imperial  Life  Guards,  ready  to  overawe  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  suppress  any  sudden  popular  com- 
motion."— W.  Ramsay,  Ma nnal  cf  Roman  Antiq., 
ch.  12.  —  The  Pnctorian  Guard  had  been  quar- 
tered, during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  during 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  small 
barracks  at  various  points  throughout  the  city, 
or  in  the  neighboring  towns.  Sejanus,  the  in- 
triguing favorite  of  Tiberius,  being  commander 
of  the  formidable  corps,  established  it  in  one 
great  permanent  camp,  "beyond  the  north-east- 
ern angle  of  the  city,  and  between  the  roads 
which  sprang  from  the  A'iminal  and  Colline 
gates."  This  was  done  A.  D.  23. — C.  Merivale, 
Hist,  of  the  Romann,  ch.  45. —  See,  also,  Rome: 
A.  D.  14-37. 

A.  D.  41. — Their  elevation  of  Claudius  to 
the  throne.     See  Rome:  A.  D.  41. 

A.  D.  193. — Murder  of  Pertinax  and  sale  of 
the  empire.     See  Rome  :  A.  D.  19'2-iS4. 

A.  D.  193. — Reconstitution  by  Severus. — 
Severus,  wliose  first  act  on  reaching  Rome  had 
been  to  disarm  and  disband  the  insolent  Guard 
which  murdered  Pertinax  and  sold  the  empire  to 
Julianus,  had  no  thought  of  dispensing  with  the 
institution.  There  was  soon  in  existence  a  new 
organization  of  Prfetorians,  increased  to  four 
times  the  ancient  number  and  picked  from  all  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roinun  Empirt.  rh.  .">. 

A.  D.  238. — Murder  of  Balbinus  and  Pupie- 
nus.    See  Rome  :  A.  D.  193-284. 


A.  D.  312.— Abolition  by  Constantine.— "By 

the  prudent  measures  of  iJioclelian.  the  numbers 
of  the  Praetorians  were  insensibly  reduced,  their 
privileges  abolished,  and  their  jdace  supplied  by 
two  faithful  legions  of  Illyricum,  who,  under 
the  new  titles  of  Jovians  and  Ilerculians,  were 
appointed  to  perform  the  service  of  the  imperial 
guards.  .  .  .  They  were  old  corps  stationed  at 
Illyricum:  and,  according  to  the  ancient  estab- 
lishment, they  each  consisted  of  6,000  men.  They 
had  acquired  much  reputation  by  the  use  of  tlie 
plumbatae,  or  darts  loaded  with  lead." — E.  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch. 
13,  with  /«o<-Ho<e.— Restored  and  augmented  by 
Maxentius,  during  his  brief  reign,  the  Pnetor- 
ians  were  finally  abolished  and  their  fortified 
camp  destroyed,  by  Constantine,  after  his  vic- 
tory in  the  civil  war  of  A.  D.  313. — Hame,  ch.  14. 
♦ 

PRaETORIAN  PRaEFECTS.— "As  the 
government  degenerated  into  military  despotism, 
the  Praetorian  prjefect,  who  in  his  origin  had 
been  a  simple  captain  of  the  guards,  was  placed 
not  only  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  of  the 
finances,  and  even  of  the  law.  In  everj'  depart- 
ment of  administration  he  represented  the  per- 
son, and  exercised  the  authority',  of  the  emperor. 
The  first  praefect  who  enjoyed  and  abused  this 
immense  power  was  Plautianus,  the  favourite 
minister  of  Severus.  .  .  .  The}'  [the  Pretorian 
pnefects]  were  deprived  by  Constantine  of  all 
military  command  as  soon  as  thej'  had  ceased  to 
lead  into  the  field,  under  their  immediate  orders, 
the  flower  of  the  Roman  troops;  and  at  length, 
by  a  singular  revolution,  the  captains  of  the 
guards  were  transformed  into  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces.  According  to  the  plan 
of  government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  four 
princes  had  each  their  Praetorian  prfpfect :  and, 
after  the  monarchy  was  once  more  united  in  the 
person  of  Constantine,  he  still  continued  to  cre- 
ate the  same  number  of  four  prefects,  and  in- 
trusted to  their  care  the  same  provinces  which 
the}'  already  administered.  1.  The  Pr;cfect  of 
the"  East  stretched  his  ample  jurisdiction  "  from 
the  Xile  to  the  Phasis  and  from  Thr.ace  to 
Persia.  "3.  The  important  provinces  of  Pan- 
nonia,  Dacia.  ilacedonia,  and  Greece,  acknowl- 
edged the  authority  of  the  Praefect  of  Illyricum. 
3.  The  power  of  the  Praefect  of  Italy  "  extended 
to  the  Danube,  and  over  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  part  of  Africa.  "4.  The 
Priefect  of  the  Gauls  comprehended  under  that 
plural  denomination  the  kindred  provinces  of 
Britain  and  Spain,  and  ...  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Atlas.  .  .  .  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  alone 
excepted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Praetorian 
praefects.  ...  A  perfect  equality  was  estab- 
lished between  the  dignity  of  the  two  municipal, 
and  that  of  the  four  Praetorian  praefects."- 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ch.  5  and  17.— See,  also,  Rome:  B.  C.  31- 
A.  D.  14. 

PRaETORIUM,  The.— "In  the  very  early 
days  of  Rome,  before  even  Consuls  had  a  being, 
the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic  bore 
the  title  of  Praetors.  Some  remembrance  of  this 
fact  lingering  in  the  speech  of  the  people  gave 
alwavs  "to  the  term  Praetorium  (the  Praetor's 
house)  a  peculiar  majesty,  and  caused  it  to  be 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  palace.  So  in  the  well- 
known  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
palace  of  Pilate*  the  Governor  at  Jerusalem,  of 
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Herod  the  King  nt  Cacsarea,  of  Xero  the  Em- 
(icTor  at  Home,  are  all  ealleil  the  Praetorium. 
From  the  palace  the  troops  who  surrounded  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  took  their  well-known 
name,  'the  Praetorian  Guard.'"— T.  Hodgkiu, 
It.ilil  iiKil  her  InriKhrn.  hk.  1,  ch.  3  (c.  1). 

PRAGA,  Battle  of  (1831).  See  Poi,.\nd: 
A.  I).  1S30-1832.  ^ 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION. —  "  Xo  two 
words  coiivev  le.ss  distiiut  iiieaiiiiij;  to  Eug!i.sh 
ears  than  those  wliieh  form  this  title:  nor  are  we 
at  all  prepared  to  furnish  an  eipdvalent-.  Per- 
haps "a  well  considered  Ordinance'  may  in  some 
decree  represent  them:  i.  e.  an  Ordinance  which 
has  Ix'en  fully  discussed  by  men  pnulised  in 
State  Affairs.  But  we  are  very  far  from  either 
recommending  or  being  satisfied  with  such  a 
substitute.  The  title  was  used  in  the  Lower  [the 
Bv/antine]  Emjiire,  and  Dueanire  ad  v.  describes 
'  I'ragmaticum  Kescriptum  seu  PrairmaticaSanc- 
tio'tobe  that  which  'ad  hibita  diligente  causic 
cognitione,  e.\  omnium  Procerum  consensu  in 
iiioduni  sentcntia'  lecto,  a  Principe  conceditur. '  " 
E.  Smedley.  IIi«t.  of  Frunce,  pi.  1,  ch.  1.5,  ftint- 
nvle. —  "Pragmatic  Sanction  being,  in  the  Im- 
perial Chancery  and  some  others,  the  received 
title  for  Ordinances  of  a  very  irrevocal]le  nature. 
which  a  sovereign  makes,  in  affairs  that  belong 
wholly  to  himself,  or  what  he  reckons  his  own 
rights."— T.  Carlyle,  Hist,  of  Frcifk  JL,  hk.  Tt. 
ch.  2. — "This  word  [pragmatic"]  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  '  pragma.'  which  means 'a  rule.'" — 
E.  de  Bonnecho.se,  Hint,  of  Fniiicc,  r.  1,  epoch  2, 
bk.  1,  eh.  5,  foot-note. — The  following  are  the 
more  noted  ordinances  wliieh  have  borne  this 
name : 

A.  D.  1220  and  1232.  —  Of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.     See  Gkumaxv:  A.  D.  r.J.")0-l'2T2. 

A.  D.  1268  (?).— Of  St.  Louis.  See  France: 
A.  I).  121JS. 

A.  D.  1438.— Of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and 
its  abrogation.  See  Fu.ynce;  A.  D.  1438;  and 
ir,i.vi.-ii8. 

A.  D.  1547.- Of  the  Emperor  Charles  'V.  for 
the  Netherlands.  See  Netiierl.\nds:  A.  I). 
1547. 

A.  D.  1718.— Of  the  Emperor  Charies  VI. 
Sec  ArsTKiA:  A.  1).  lT18-ir;W;  and  1740  (0<'- 
TOBEK). 

PRAGUE  :  A.  D.  1348-1409.— The  Univer- 
sity and  the  German  secession.  8ee  Eduia- 
■noN.  .Mkiii.evai.:  (Jkumanv;  and  Bohemia: 
A.  D.  14u.-.-14ir). 

A.  D.  1620.— Battle  of  the  'White  Mountain. 
— Abandonment  of  crown  and  capital  by  Fred- 
erick.    SccGkhmany:  A.  1).    Ki'JU, 

A.  D.  1631. — Occupied  and  plundered  by  the 
Saxons.     See  Gkumanv;  A.  D.  ll'iiJl-lUoO. 

A.  D.  1648. —  Surprise  and  capture  of  the 
Kleinsite  by  the  Swedes. —  Siege  of  the  older 
part  of  the  city. — The  end  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War.     SeeGEUMANV:  A.  1).  U14(j-1()48, 

A.  D.  1741. — Taken  by  the  French,  Saxons 
and    Bavarians.     See    Austuia:     A.    D.     1741 

(Al'OlST  —  NoVKMIiEU). 

A.  D.  1742.— The  French  blockaded  in  the 
city. —  Retreat  of  Belleisle.  See  Austria: 
A.  1).  1742  (.lixi;— 1)K(  E.MEJKU). 

A.  D.  1744.— 'Won  and  lost  by  Frederick  the 
Great.  See  Aistkia:  A.  I).  174;j-1744;  and 
1744-1745. 


A.  D.  1757. —  Battle.— Prussian  victory  — 
Siege. —  Relief  by  Count  Daun.  Sec  Gi.u- 
.MA.NV:  A.  1).  17."i7  (.\ri<ii.  —  .Iim.i. 

A.  D.  1848. —  Bombardment  by  the  Austri- 
ans.     See  Austria:  A.  1).  1848-1811). 

PRAGUE,  Congress  of.  Sec  Germany: 
A.  1).  isl;;  (May— .Vui.usT). 

PRAGUE,  Treaty  of  (1634).     See  Germany: 

A.    D.    lC34-lli;W Treaty    of   (1866).       See 

Germany:  A.  I).  18()(5. 

PRAGUERIE.— The  commotions  produced 
by  .John  lluss.  at  Prague,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  cenlury.  gave  the  name  Praguerie.  at 
that  ]iiTio(l,  to  all  sorts  of  popular  disturbnuees. 

PRAIRIAL,  The  month.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1793  (October)  The   new   kei'uui.ican 

CALENDAR. 

PRAIRIAL    FIRST,  The  insurrection  of. 

See  Fuanck:  A.  I).  17il5  (.Vi-rii,). 

PRAIRIAL    TWENTY-SECOND,    Law 

of  the.      SrrFuANCE:    A.    1).   17'Jl(.hNE — lui.Y). 

PRAIRIE  GROVE,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  18(>3  (September — De- 
cEMiiBR:   Missouri — Arkansas). 

PRAKRITA.     See  Sanskhit. 

PRATO,  The  horrible  sack  of  (1512).  See 
Fi.ouE.NtE:  A.  D.  1.502-1569. 

PRECIANI,  The.  See  Aqditaine:  The 
Ancient  Trihes. 

PRECIEUSES.     See  Rambouillet,  Hotel 

DE. 

PRECIOUS  METALS,  Production  of.   See 

Money  and  Bankino:  U1-17tii  Centuries,  and 
1848-1893.  ,      ^ 

PREFECTS.— PRE  FETS.—  PRiE- 
FECTS.  See  Rome:  B.C.  31-A.  D.  14;  and 
Pr.etorian  Pr.efects. 

PREMIER.— PRIME  MINISTER.  See 
C'AiiiNKT,  The  Enoi.ish. 

PREMISLAUS,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D. 
1289-1296. 

PREMONSTRATENSIAN  ORDER.— 
This  was  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Regu- 
lar Canons  of  St.  Augustine,  fcmuded  by  St. 
Xorbert.  a  German  nobleman,  who  died  in  1134. 
It  took  its  name  from  Pre-montre.  in  Picardy, 
where  the  first  house  was  established. — E.  L. 
Cutis,  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  Univ.  Church 
Hint.,  sect.  243  {r.  3). — See  Austin  Canons. 

PRESBURG,  OR  PRESSBURG,  Peace  of 
(1805).     See  Germany:  A.  1).  1S0.5-180G. 

PRESBYTERIANS,  English,  in  the  Civil 
War.  See  England:  A.  O.  1043  (July),  and 
(.lui.Y- Septe.mber);  1640  (JIarch);  1647  (April 

—  August);   (Auoust — December);    1048 

At  the  Restoration.  See  England:  A.  D.  1658 
-1000;  1001;  and  1002-100.5. 

In  Colonial  Massachusetts.  See  Massa- 
chusetts: A.  D.  1040-1051. 

Scotch-Irish.     See  Scotch-Irish. 

Scottish.     See  Church  of  Scotland. 

PRESCOTT,  Colonel  William,  and  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  ;  A.  D.  1775  (.Iune). 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.— "The  executive 
])(nver  sliall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     He  shall  hold  his  office  dur- 
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ing  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with 
the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  follows:  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  [and 
these  electors,  meeting  in  their  respective  States, 
shall  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
transmitting  certified  lists  of  their  votes  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  count  them  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress ;  and  if  no  person  is  elected 
President  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  elect  a 
President  from  the  three  persons  who  received 
the  highest  numbers  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
electors,  the  representation  from  each  State  hav- 
ing one  vote  in  such  election].  .  .  .  No  person 
except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
President;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible 
to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years 
a  resident  within  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States :  he  may  re- 
quire the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon 
any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive otfices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 
He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and 
he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  whose  appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill 
up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  ses- 
sion. He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time 
as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  aml)as- 
sadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and 
shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States.  The  President.  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  con- 
viction of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors." — Onixtitittion  of  the  U.  S., 
art.  2,  ayul  art.  12  tif  amendinent>i. — The  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  regarding  the  Presiden- 
tial succession,  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation 


of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  are:  'In 
case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office, 
or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office, 
the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President, 
and  the  Congress  ma}-  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declar- 
ing what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and 
such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  dis- 
ability be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected.'  (Article  II,  Section  6.)  In  pursuance 
of  the  power  thus  granted  to  it  in  the  last  half 
of  this  section,  Congress  in  1792  passed  an  act 
declaring  that  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation, 
etc.,  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  succession  should  be  first  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  then  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
This  order  was  changed  by  the  act  of  1886, 
which  provided  that  the  succession  to  the  presi- 
denc}'  should  be  as  follows:  1.  President.  2. 
Vice-President.  3.  Secretary  of  State.  4.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  5.  Secretary  of  War. 
6.  Attorney  General.  7.  Postmaster  General. 
8.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  9.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  all  cases  the  remainder  of  the  four- 
years'  terra  shall  be  served  out.  This  act  also 
regulated  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  electors 
by  Congress,  and  the  determination  of  who  were 
legally  chosen  electors. — Statutes  of  tlie  U.  iS. 
passed  at  \st  Sess.   of  49th  Cong.,  p.  1. 

Also  in:  E.  Stan  wood.  Hist,  of  Presidential 
Elections,  ch.  27. — J.  Storv,  Commentaries  07i  the 
Const,  of  the  U.  S.,  bk.  3,  ch.  36-37  (c.  3).— The 
Federalist,  nos.  66-76. — J.  Bryce,  The  Am.  Com- 
monwealth,  ch.  5-8  (i\  1). 

PRESIDIO.     See  Tex.\s:  A.  D.  1819-183.5 

PRESS,  The.     See  Pken-tixg. 

PRESSBURG,  OR  PRESBURG,  Treaty 
of  (1805*.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1805-1806. 

PRESS-GANG.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1812. 

PRESTER  JOHN,  The  Kingdom  of.— 
"About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
stories  began  to  be  circulated  in  Europe  as  to  a 
Christian  nation  of  north-eastern  Asia,  whose 
sovereign  was  at  the  same  time  king  and  priest, 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Prester  John. 
Amid  the  mass  of  fables  with  which  the  subject 
is  encumbered,  it  would  seem  to  be  certain  that, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  the  Khan 
of  the  Kerait,  a  tribe  whose  chief  seat  was  at 
Karakorum,  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  China,  was  converted  to  Nestorian 
Christianity  —  it  is  said,  through  the  appearance 
of  a  saint  to  him  when  he  had  lost  his  way  in 
hunting.  By  means  of  conversation  with  Cliris- 
tian  merchants,  he  acquired  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  faith,  and,  on  the  application 
of  Ebed-Jesu,  metropolitan  of  ilaru,  to  the  Nes- 
torian patriarch  Gregory,  clergy  were  sent,  who 
baptized  the  king  and  his  subjects,  to  the  number 
of  200,000.  Ebed-.Iesu  consulted  the  patriarch 
how  the  fasts  were  to  be  kept,  since  the  coimtry 
did  not  afford  any  corn,  or  anything  but  llesh 
and  milk;  and  the  answer  was,  that,  if  no  other 
Lenten  provisions  were  to  be  had,  milk  should 
be  the  only  diet  for  seasons  of  abstinence.  The 
earliest  western  notice  of  this  nation  is  given  by 
Otho  of  Freising,  from  the  relation  of  an  Ar- 
menian bishop  who  visited  the  court  of  pope 
Eusenius  III.  This  report  is  largely  tinctured 
witli  fable,  and  deduces  the  Tartar  chiefs  descent 
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from  the  Magi  wlio  visitoil  the  Saviour  in  His 
cradle.  It  would  seem  that  the  Xesloriaus  of 
Syria,  for  the  sake  of  vying  with  the  boasts  of 
the  Latins,  delighted  in  "inventing  tales  as  to  the 
wealth,  the  splendour,  and  the  happiness  of  their 
convert's  kingdom;  and  to  them  is  probably  to 
lie  aseribed  an  extravagantly  absurd  letter,  in 
which  Prester  John  is  made  to  dilate  on  the 
greatness  and  the  riches  of  his  dominions,  the 
inagniUcence  of  his  state  and  the  beauty  of  his 
wives,  and  to  offer  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
:M.inuel.  if  he  be  of  the  true  faith,  the  olliee  of 
lord  chamberlain  in  the  court  of  Karakorum. 
In  1177  Alexander  III.  was  induced  by  reports 
which  a  phvsieian  named  Philii)  had  brought 
back  from  Tartary,  as  to  Prester  John's  desire  to 
be  received  into  communion  with  the  pope,  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  king,  recommending  Philip 
as  a  religious  instructor.  But  nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  result  of  this;  and  in  12U2  the  KeraVt 
kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Genghis  Khan.  In  explanation  of  the 
story  as  to  the  union  of  priesthood  with  royalty 
in  Prester  John,  many  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed, of  which  two  "may  be  mentioned  here: 
that  it  arose  out  of  the  fact  of  a  Xestorian  priest's 
having  got  possession  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
death  of  a  khan;  or  that,  the  Tartar  prince's 
title  being  compounded  of  the  Chinese  'wang' 
(king)  and  the  Mongol  'khan,'  the  fir.st  of  these 
words  was  confounded  by  the  Nestorians  of  Syria 
with  the  name  John,  and"  the  second  with  '  cohen  " 
(a  i)nest).  .  .  .  The  identilicatiou  of  Prester 
Johns  kingdom  with  Abyssinia  was  a  mistake  of 
Portuguese  ex  plorers  some  centuries  later. " — J.  C. 
Robertson,  llist.  of  the  Cli.  Church,  hk.  6,  ch. 
11,  trith  foot-note  (v.  5). 

Also  in:  Col.  H.  Yule,  Kote  to  '  The  Book  of 
M.in;,  r„!.,,-  r.  1.  pp.  20-4-209. 

PRESTON,    Battle    of   (1648).     See    Exo- 

i.axd:  a.  1).  I(i4»  (Aprii,— Ai-iif.s-r) Battle 

of  (17151.     Sic  S(  (iTi.AXi):  A.  I).  171.5. 

PRESTON  PANS.  Battle  of  (1745).  See 
SioTi.AM):   A     1).  174.')-174(i. 

PRESTONBURG,  Battle  of.  See  United 
Statks  ok  Am.:  A.  1).  1863  (Januauy  —  Fkii- 
lif  Auv :  Kk.nticky— Tennessee). 

PRETAXATION.  See  Germany:  A.  I). 
112.-.-11.V.'. 

PRETENDERS,  The  Stuart.     See  Jacois- 

ITF.s. 

PRICE'S  RAID.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1864  (JIakch — October:  Arkan- 
sas— MlSSOUBI). 

PRIDE'S    PURGE.     See  England:   A.  D. 

ll'ijx  I XoVKMi-.i.ii — Dkcember). 

PRIEST'S  LANE,  The.  See  Geioi.vxt: 
A.  1).  li>U-lii:i>. 

PRIM,  General,  Assassination  of.  See 
Spain:  \.  I).  1ni;6-1S7:!. 

PRIMATES.— METROPOLITANS. 
—PATRIARCHS.—  In  the  early  organization 
of  the  Christian  Church,  the  bishops  of  every 
province  found  it  necess;iry  "to  make  one  of 
themselves  superior  to  all  the  rest,  and  invest 
him  with  certain  powers  and  privileges  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  whom  they  therefore  named 
their  primate,  or  metropolitan,  that  is.  the  prin- 
cipal bishop  of  the  province.  .  .  .  Next  in  order 
to  the  metropolitans  or  primates  were  the  pa- 
triarchs; or,  as  they  were  at  lirst  called,  arch- 
bishops and  exarchs  of  the  diocese.  For  though 
now  an  archbishop  and  a  metropolitan  be  gen- 


erally taken  for  the  siime,  to  wit,  the  primate  of 
a  single  province;  yet  anciently  the  name  arch- 
bishop was  a  more  extensive  title,  and  .scarce 
given  to  any  but  those  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  a  whole  imperial  diocese,  as  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  «tc." — J. 
Bingham,  Aiilig.  of  the  Clirifl.  Ch.,  hk.  2,  eh. 
lfi-17  (c.  1).  —  Seej  also,  Curistianitv:  A.  I). 
yi2-:«7. 

PRIME  MINISTER,  The  English.  See 
Caiunkt.  The  Kmw,i.<ii. 

PRINCE,  Origin  of  the  title.  See  Prin- 
lEPs  Skxatis. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.— "  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  the  smallest  jirovince  of  the 
Dominion  [of  Canada],  originally  called  St. 
John's  Island,  until  1770  formed  part  of  Xova 
Scolia.  The  first  Governor  was  Walter  Patter- 
sou.  .  .  .  The  first  assembly  met  in  1773."  In 
1873  Prince  Edward  Island  consented  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Confederation  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada — the  latest  of  the  provinces  to  accede 
to  the  Union,  except  Xewfoundland,  which  still 
(1894)  remains  outside. — J.  E.  C.  Munro,  The 
Coimtitntion  of  Canada,  ch.  2. — See,  also,  C.*.N- 
ada:  X.  I).  1807;  and  18()'.»-1S73. 

PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY.  See 
Jf.ws.  a.  1).  200-400. 

PRINCE    OF   WALES.     See   Wales, 

PkIM  E    (IK. 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.— "As  the  title  of 
iinperator  conferred  the  highest  military  rank 
upon  Augustus  and  his  successors,  so  did  that  of 
princeps  senatus,  or  princeps  (as  it  came  to  be 
expressed  by  an  easy  but  material  abridgment), 
convey  the  idea  of  the  highest  civil  preeminence 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  the  old  constitution 
In  ancient  times  this  title  had  been  ajipropiiated 
to  the  first  iu  succession  of  living  ceusorii,  men 
who  had  served  the  olliee  of  censor;  and  such 
were  necessarily  patricians  and  seu;itors.  The 
sole  privilege  it  conferred  was  that  of  sjieaking 
lirst  in  the  debates  of  the  senate;  a  i)rivilege 
however  to  which  considerable  importance  might 
attach  from  the  exceeding  deference  habitually 
liaid  to  authority  and  example  by  the  Roman  as- 
semblies. .  .  .  The  title  of  princeps  was  modest 
and  constitutional;  it  was  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  the  best  ages  of  the  free  state  and 
the  purest  models  of  public  virtue;  it  could  not 
be  considered  beyond  the  deserts  of  one  who 
was  undoul)ledly  the  foremost  man  of  the  na- 
tion. .  .  .  The  popularity  which  the  assumjition 
of  this  republican  title  conferred  upon  the  early 
emperors  may  be  inferred  from  the  care  with 
which  it  is  noted,  and  its  constitutional  functions 
referred  to  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age 
and  that  which  succeeded  it.  But  it  was  an  easy 
and  natural  step  in  the  progress  of  political  ideas 
to  di'op  the  application  of  the  title,  and  contract 
it  from  jiriuce  of  the  senate,  to  prince  merely. 
The  original  character  of  the  apjx-llation  was 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  proper  limits  of  its  privi- 
leges confounded  in  the  more  vague  and  general 
lirerogative  which  the  bare  designation  of  first  or 
premier  seemed  to  imply." — C.  Merivale,  Hint. 
of  the  Romans,  ch.  31. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon.  Decline  am!  Fall  of  the 
liniiiiiii  Empire,  ch.  3.  wte  1/1/  Dr.   11'  Sint'th. 

PRINCETON,  Battle  of  (1777).  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776-1777  'NVash- 

INOTOX'S  RETRE.\T. 

PRINCIPES.    See  Legion,  The  Roman. 
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A.  D.  1430-1456. —  The  invention  of  mov- 
able type. — Rival  claims  for  Coster  and  Guten- 
berg.—The  first  Printed  Book.—  ■  Before  ar- 
riving at  the  movable  ty]je  placed  side  by  side, 
and  forming  phrases,  wliich  ajjpears  to  us  to-day 
so  simple  and  so  ordiuarj-,  many  years  passed. 
It  is  certain  that  long  before  Gutenberg  a  means 
was  found  of  cutting  wood  and  metal  in  relief 
and  reproducing  by  application  the  image 
traced.  .  .  .  Remembering  that  the  numerous 
guilds  of  '  tailleurs  d' images,'  or  sculptors  in 
relief,  had  iu  the  Middle  Ages  the  specialty  of 
carving  ivories  and  of  placing  effigies  on  tombs, 
it  can  be  admitted  without  much  difficulty  that 
these  people  one  day  found  a  means  of  multiply- 
ing the  sketches  of  a  figure  often  asked  for,  by 
modelling  its  contour  in  relief  on  ivory  or  wood, 
and  afterwards  taking  a  reproduction  on  paper 
or  parchment  by  means  of  jiressure.  When  and 
where  was  this  discovery  produced  ?  We  can- 
not possibly  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  playing 
cards  were  produced  by  this  means,  and  that 
from  the  year  1423  popular  figures  were  cut  in 
wood,  as  we  know  from  the  St.  Christopher  of 
that  date  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer.  ...  It  is 
a  recognised  fact  that  the  single  sheet  with  a 
printed  figure  preceded  the  xylographic  book,  in 
which  text  and  illustration  were  cut  in  the  same 
block.  This  process  did  not  appear  much  be- 
fore the  second  quarter  of  the  loth  century,  and 
it  was  eraplo3'ed  principally  for  popular  works 
which  were  then  the  universal  taste.  The  en- 
graving also  was  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of 
impo.sition  palmed  off  as  a  manuscript ;  the 
vignettes  were  often  covered  with  brilliant 
colours  and  gold,  and  the  whole  sold  as  of  the 
best  quality.  .  .  .  An  attempt  had  been  made  to 
put  some  text  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Christopher 
of  1423,  and  the  idea  of  giving  more  importance 
to  the  text  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  book- 
sellers. .  .  .  At  the  epoch  of  the  St.  Christopher, 
in  1423,  several  works  were  in  vogue  in  the  uni- 
versities, the  schools,  and  with  the  public.  .  .  . 
To  find  a  means  of  multiplying  these  treatises  at 
little  cost  was  a  fortune  to  the  inventor.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  many  artisans  of  the  time  at- 
tempted it ;  and  without  doubt  it  was  the  book- 
sellers themselves,  mostly  mere  dealers,  who 
were  tempted  to  the  adventure  by  the  sctilptors 
and  wood-cutters.  But  none  had  yet  been  so 
bold  as  to  cut  in  relief  a  series  of  blocks  with  en- 
gravings and  text  to  compose  a  complete  work. 
That  point  was  reached  very  quickly  when  some 
legend  was  engraved  at  the  foot  of  a  vignette, 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  '  Donatus  '  [i.  e. 
the  Latin  Syntax  of  ^lius  Donatus]  was  the 
most  ancient  of  books  so  obtained  among  the 
'Incunabuli,'  as  we  now  call  them,  a  word  that 
signifies  origin  or  cradle.  The  first  books  then 
were  formed  of  sheets  of  paper  or  parchment, 
laboriously  printed  from  xylographic  blocks, 
that  is  to  say  wooden  blocks  on  which  a  '  tail- 
leur  d'  images'  had  left  in  relief  the  designs  and 
the  letters  of  the  text.  He  had  thus  to  trace  his 
characters  in  reverse,  so  that  they  could  be  re- 
produced as  written ;  he  had  to  avoid  faults,  be- 
cause a  phrase  once  done,  well  or  ill,  lasted.  It 
was  doubtless  this  difficulty  of  correction  that 
gave  the  idea  of  movable  types.  .  .  .  This  at 
least  explains  the  legend  of  Laurent  Co.ster,  of 
Haarlem,  who,  according  to  Hadrian  Junius,  his 


compatriot,  discovered  by  accident  the  secret  of 
separate  types  while  playing  with  his  children. 
And  if  the  legend  of  wliich  we  speak  contains 
the  least  truth,  it  must  be  found  in  the  sense 
above  indicated,  that  is  in  the  correction  of 
faults,  ratlier  than  in  the  innocent  game  of  a 
merchant  of  Haarlem.  .  .  .  Movable  type,  the 
capital  point  of  printing,  the  pivot  of  tlie  art  of 
the  Book,  developed  itself  little  by  little,  according 
to  needs,  when  there  was  occasion  to  correct  an  er- 
roneous inscription;  but,  in  any  case,  its  origin  is 
unknown.  Doubtless  to  vary  the  text,  means  were 
found  to  replace  entire  phrases  by  other  phrases, 
preserving  the  original  figures ;  and  thus  the  light 
dawned  upon  these  craftsmen,  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  their  books.  According 
to  Hadrian  Junius,  Laurent  Janszoon  Coster  (the 
latter  name  signif3-ing  '  the  discoverer ')  pub- 
lished one  of  the  celebrated  series  of  works  under 
the  general  title  of  '  Speculum '  which  was  then 
so  popular,  ...  the  '  Speculum  Humanre  Sal- 
vationis.'  .  .  .  Junius,  as  we  see,  attributes  to 
Laurent  Coster  the  first  impression  of  the  '  Specu- 
lum,' no  longer  the  purely  xylographic  impres- 
sion of  the  '  Donatus '  from  an  engraved  block, 
but  that  of  the  more  advanced  manner  in  mov- 
able tj'pes  [probably  between  1430  and  1440]. 
In  point  of  fact,  this  book  had  at  least  four  edi- 
tions, similar  in  engravings  and  bod}'  of  letters, 
but  of  different  text.  It  must  then  be  admitted 
that  the  fount  was  dispersed,  and  typography 
discovered.  .  .  .  All  the  xylographic  works  of 
the  1.5th  century  may  be  classed  in  two  categories ; 
the  xylographs,  rightly  so  called,  or  the  block 
books,  such  as  the  "  Donatus,'  and  the  books  with 
movable  types,  like  the  '  Speculum, '  of  which 
we  speak.  .  .  .  The  movable  tj-pes  used,  cut 
separately  in  wood,  were  not  constituted  to  give 
an  ideal  impression.  We  can  understand  the 
cost  that  the  execution  of  these  characters  must 
have  occasioned,  made  as  they  were  one  by  one, 
without  the  possibility  of  ever  making  them  per- 
fectly uniform.  Progress  was  to  substitute  for 
this  irregular  process  types  that  were  similar, 
identical,  easily  produced,  and  used  for  a  long 
time  without  breaking.  Following  on  the  essays 
of  Laurent  Coster,  continuous  researches  bore  on 
this  point.  .  .  .  Here  history  is  somewhat  con- 
fused. Hadrian  Junius  positively  accuses  one  of 
Laurent  Coster's  workmen  of  having  stolen  the 
secrets  of  his  master  and  taken  flight  to  Mayence, 
where  he  afterwards  founded  a  printing  olfice. 
According  to  Junius,  the  metal  type  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Dutchman,  and  the  name  of  the 
thief  was  John.  Who  was  this  John  ?  Was  it 
John  Gaensetieisch,  called  Gutenberg,  or  possi- 
bly John  Fust  ?  But  it  is  not  at  all  apparent  that 
Gutenberg,  a  gentleman  of  Mayence,  exiled  from 
his  country,  was  ever  iu  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
inventor.  As  to  Fust,  we  believe  his  only  inter- 
vention in  the  association  of  printers  of  Mayence 
was  as  a  money-lender,  from  which  may  be  com- 
prehended the  unlikelihood  of  his  having  been 
with  Coster,  the  more  so  as  we  find  Gutenberg 
retired  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  pm-sued  his  re- 
searches. There  he  was,  as  it  were,  out  of  his 
sphere,  a  ruined  noble  whose  great  knowledge 
was  bent  entirely  on  invention.  Doubtless,  like 
many  others,  he  may  have  had  in  his  hands  one 
of  tlie  printed  works  of  Laurent  Coster,  and  con- 
ceived   the    idea    of    approi)riating    the    infant 
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process.  In  1439  lie  was  associated  with  two  arti- 
sans of  the  city  of  Strasbourg,  ostcnsililv  in  tlic 
fabrication  of"  mirrors,  which  may  he  ollicrwisc 
unik'rstooti  as  printing  of  'SpccuUims,'  tlic  Latin 
won!  signifying  tlie  same  tiling.  .  .  .  Tliree 
problems  presented  themselves  to  him.  He 
wanted  types  less  fragile  than  wooden  types  and 
less  costlv  than  engraving.  He  wanted  a  press  by 
the  aiil  of  which  he  could  obtain  a  clear  impres- 
sion on  parchment  or  paper.  He  desired  also 
that  the  leaves  ot  his  books  should  not  be  anopis- 
tograph,  or  printed  only  on  one  side.  .  .  .  Until 
then,  and  even  long  after,  the  xylographs  were 
I)riiited  'an  frolton,'  or  with  a  brush,  rubbing  the 
paper  upon  the  forme  coated  with  ink, thicker  than 
ordinary  ink.  He  dreamed  of  something  better. 
In  the  course  of  his  work  .John  Gutenberg  re- 
turned to  JIayence.  The  idea  of  iniblishing  a 
IJible,  the  Book  of  books,  had  taken  possession 
of  his  heart.  .  .  .  The  cutting  of  his  types  had 
ruined  him.  ...  In  this  unhappy  situation, 
Gutenberg  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  tinancier 
of  .Mayence,  named  Fust,  .  .  .  who  put  a  suni 
of  1.100  llorins  at  his  disposal  to  continue  his  ex- 
periments. Unfortunately  this  money  disap- 
peared, it  melted  away,  and  the  results  obtained 
were  absolutely  ludicrous.  .  .  .  About  this  time 
a  third  actor  enters  on  the  scene.  Peter  Schoef- 
fer,  of  Gernsheim,  a  writer,  introduced  into  the 
workshop  of  Gutenberg  to  design  letters,  bcne- 
lited  by  the  abortive  e.\perimenls,  and  taking  up 
the  invention  at  its  dead-lock,  conducted  it  to 
success.  .lohn  of  Tritcnhcim.  called  Tritliemius, 
the  learned  ablmt  of  ^Spanlieim,  is  the  person  who 
relates  these  facts;  but  as  he  got  his  information 
from  Schocller  himself,  too  much  credence  must 
not  be  given  to  his  statements.  Besides,  Schoef- 
fer  was  not  at  all  an  ordinary  arti.san.  If  we 
credit  a  Strasbourg  manuscript  written  by  his 
hand  in  144!),  he  was  a  student  of  the  '  most 
glorious  university  of  Paris.'"  How  much 
SchoelTer  contributed  to  the  working  out  of  the 
invention  is  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  in  14.54 
it  was  advanced  to  a  state  in  which  the  lirst 
known  application  of  it  in  practical  use  was 
made.  This  was  in  the  printing  of  copies  of  the 
famous  lettersof  indulgence  which  Pope  Nicholas 
V.  was  then  selling  throughout  Europe.  Having 
the  so  far  perfected  invention  in  hand.  Fust  and 
SchoelTer  (the  latter  now^  having  married  the 
former's  granddaughter)  wished  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Gutenberg.  "Fust  had  a  most  easy 
pretext,  which  was  to  demand  purely  and 
simply  from  his  ;i.ssociate  the  sums  advanced  by 
him,  and  which  had  produced  so  litll(\  Guten- 
berg had  prol)ably  commenced  his  Bible,  but, 
in  face  of  the  claims  of  Fust,  he  had  to  abandon 
it  altogether,  types,  formes,  and  press.  In 
November,  14.5."),  he  had  retired  to  a  little  ho\ise 
outside  the  city,  where  he  tried  his  best,  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  help,  to  establish  a  workshop,  and 
to  preserve  the  most  perfect  secrecy.  Relieved 
of  his  company,  Fust  and  Schoefferwere  able  to 
take  up  the  im])ression  of  the  Bible  and  to  com- 
plete it  without  him.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  certain; 
that  the  Bible  of  Sehoeffcr.  commenced  by 
Gutenberg  or  not,  put  on  sale  by  Fust  and 
SchoelTer  alone  about  the  end  of  1455  or  be- 
ginning of  1450,  proves  to  be  the  first  completed 
book.  ...  It  is  now  called  the  Mazarine  Bible, 
from  the  fact  that  the  copy  in  the  JIazarin  Li 
brary  w:is  the  first  to  give  evidence  concerning 
it.     The   book   was  put  on  sale  at  the  end  of 


1455  or  beginning  of  145G,  for  a  nianu.script 
note  of  a  vicar  of  St.  Stephen  at  Maycncc  records 
that  he  tini.shcd  the  binding  and  ilhiminaling  of 
the  tirst  volume  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (.huic 
13J,  1456,  and  the  second  on  the  15th  of  August. 
.  .  .  All  these  remarks  show  that  the  printers 
did  not  proclaim  themselves,  and  were  making 
pseu<lo manuscripts.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  copies 
are  illuminated  with  as  much  care  and  beauty  as 
if  they  were  the  finest  manuscripts.  .  .  .  Copies 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  mo.st  of  the  great 
libraries  having  one,  and  many  are  in  i)rivate 
collections." — H.  Bouchot,  The,  I'rinltd  Hnuk, 
c/i.  1.  —  "The  general  consent  of  all  nations  in 
ascribing  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  printing 
to  Gutenberg  seems  at  fir.st  sight  a  very  strong 
argument  in  his  favour;  but  if  Gutenberg  were 
not  the  first  to  invent  and  \ise  movable  types, 
but  the  clever  man  who  brought  to  perfection 
w-liat  already  existed  in  a  crude  state,  we  can 
quite  imagine  his  fame  to  have  spread  every- 
where as  the  real  inventor.  As  a  master  in  the 
art  of  printing.  Gutenberg's  name  was  known  in 
Paris  so  early  as  1473.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ilessels  ...  be- 
lieves that  tlie  Coster  mentioned  in  the  archives 
as  living  in  Haarlem,  1436-83,  was  the  inventor 
of  types,  and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  story  as 
told  by  .luuius  is  substantially  correct.  Person- 
ally 1  should  like  to  wait  for  more  evidence. 
Tlien^  is  no  doubt  that  the  backbone  of  the 
Dutch  claim  lies  in  the  pieces  and  fragments  of 
old  books  discovered  for  the  most  part  in  the  last 
few  decades,  and  which  give  support  to,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  receive  support  from,  the 
Cologne  Chronicler.  .  .  .  These  now  amount  to 
forty-seven  different  works.  Their  number  is 
being  added  to  continually  now  that  the  atten- 
tion of  librarians  has  been  .strongly  called  to  the 
importance  of  noting  and  preserving  them.  They 
have  been  catalogued  with  profound  insight  by 
Jlr.  Ilessels,  and  for  the  first  time  classified  by 
internal  evidence  into  their  various  types  and 
classes.  But,  it  may  well  be  asked,  what  evi- 
dence is  there  that  all  these  books  were  not 
printed  long  after  Gutenberg's  press  was  at 
work?  .  .  .  The  earliest  book  of  Dutch  printing 
bears  date  1473,  and  not  a  single  edition  out  of 
all  the  so-called  Costeriana  has  any  printer's 
name  or  place  or  date.  To  this  the  reply  is.  that 
these  small  pieces  were  school-books  or  absies 
and  such-like  works,  in  the  prcjduction  of  which 
there  was  nothing  to  boast  of,  as  there  would  be 
in  a  Bible.  Such  things  were  at  all  times 
'sine  ulla  nota,'  and  certain  to  be  destroyed 
when  done  with,  so  that  the  wonder  would  be  to 
find  them  so  dated,  and  the  very  fact  of  their 
bearing  a  date  would  go  far  to  prove  them  not 
genuine.  These  fragments  have  been  nearly  all 
discovered  in  15th-century  books,  printed  mostly 
in  various  towns  of  Holland.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ilessels 
ciuotes  forty-seven  ditTcrent  books  as  '  Costeri- 
ana,' which  include  four  editions  of  the  Specu- 
lum, nineteen  of  Donatus,  and  seven  of  Doctrin- 
alc.  The  Donatuses  are  in  five  <lifTerent  types, 
probably  from  five  diiTerent  Dutch  presses. 
Compared  with  the  earliest  dated  books  of  1473 
and  onwards,  printed  in  Holland,  they  have 
nothinir  in  common,  while  their  brotherhood  to 
tlie  Dutch  .'VISS.  and  block-hooks  of  about  thirty 
years  earlier  is  apparent.  .Just  as  astronomers 
have  been  unable  to  explain  certain  aberrntions 
of  the  planets  without  surmising  a  missing  link 
in  the   chain  of  their  knowledge,  so  is  it  with 
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early  typography.  That  such  finished  works  as 
the  first  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Psalter  could 
be  tlie  legitimate  predecessors  of  the  Costeriaua. 
the  Bruges,  the  Westininster  press,  and  others,  I 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  internal  evidence  of 
their  workmanship.  But  admit  the  e.\istence  of 
an  earlier  and  much  ruder  school  of  t\'pography, 
and  all  is  plain  and  harmonious. " — W.  Blades, 
Books  ill  Chains,  and  other  Bibliographical  Papers, 
pp.  149-158. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Kesse\s,Gutenberg :  was  lie  the 
Inventor  of  Printing?  —  C.  H.  Timperle}-,  En- 
eydopcedia  of  Literari/  and  Typorjraphical  Anec- 
dote, pp.  101-120.  — H.  N.  Humphreys,  Hist,  of 
the  Art  of  Printing,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1457-1489. — Progress  and  diffusion  of 
the  art. — After  the  Mazarine  Bible,  "then  fol- 
lows the  Kalendar  for  the  j-ear  1457.  most  prob- 
ably printed  at  the  end  of  14.56.  Then  again  the 
printed  dates,  August  14,  1457  and  1459,  with 
place  (Meutz)  in  the  colophons  of  the  Psalter 
issued  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer :  the  printed  year 
1460  (with  Mentz  added)  in  the  Catholicon  [a 
Latin  Grammar  and  Dictionary],  &c.  ifcc.  So 
that,  with  the  exception  of  1458,  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption in  Mentz  printing  from  the  moment  that 
we  see  it  begin  there.  As  regards  the  printed 
psalter,  its  printers  are  mentioned  distinctly  in 
the  book  itself;  but  the  other  books  just  men- 
tioned are  assumed  to  have  been  issued  by  the 
same  two  Mentz  printing-offices  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  already  at  work  there  in  1454,  though 
the  1460  Catholicon  and  some  of  the  other  works 
are  ascribed  by  some  to  other  printers.  By  the 
side  of  these  dates,  we  find  already  a  Bible  com- 
pleted in  1460  by  Mentelin  at  Strassburg,  ac- 
cording to  a  MS.  note  in  the  copy  preserved  at 
Freiburg.  .  .  .  Assuming  then,  for  a  moment, 
that  Mentz  is  the  starting-point,  we  see  printing 
spread  to  Strassburg  in  1460;  to  Bamberg  in 
1461;  to  Subiaco  in  1465;  in  1466  (perhaps  al- 
ready in  1463)  it  is  established  at  Cologne ;  in 
1467  at  Eltville.  Rome;  in  1468  at  Augsburg, 
Basle,  Jlarienthal;  in  1469' at  Venice;  1470  at 
Nuremberg,  Verona,  Foligno.  Trevi,  Savigliano, 
Paris;  1471  at  Spire.  Bologna.  Ferrara,  Florence, 
Milan,  Naples,  Pavia,  Treviso;  1472  at  Essling- 
en,  Cremona,  Mantua.  Padua.  Parma,  Monreale, 
Fivizano,  Verona;  1473  at  Laugingeu,  Ulm  (per- 
haps here  earlier).  Merseburg.  Alost,  Utrecht, 
Lyons,  Brescia,  Messina;  1474  at  Louvain, 
Genoa,  Como,  Savona.  Turin.  Vicenza;  1475  at 
Lubeck,  Breslau,  Blaubeuren,  Burgdorf,  Mo- 
dena.  lieggio,  Cagli,  Caselle  or  Casale.  Saragossa; 

1476  at  Rostock,  Bruges  (here  earlier  V).  Brussels ; 

1477  at  Reichenstein,  Deventer.  Gouda,  Delft, 
Westminster;  1478  at  Oxford,  St.  Maartensdyk. 
C'oUe,  Schus.senried,  Eichstadt:  1479  at  Erfurt, 
Wlirzburg,  Nymegen,  Zwolle.  Poitiers;  1480  at 
London  [?],  Oudenaarde,  Hasselt,  Reggio;  1481  at 
Passau,  Leipzig,  Magdeburg,  Treves,  Urach; 
1482at  Reutlingen,  Memmingen.  Metz,  Antwerp: 

1483  at   Leiden.   Kuilenburg,    Ghent.    Haarlem; 

1484  at  Bois-le  Due.  Siena; "1485  at  Heidelberg, 
Regensburg ;  1486  at  JIunster,  Stuttgart ;  1487  at 
Ingolstadt:  1488  at  Stendal;  1489  at  Hagenau. 
<fcc." — J.  H.  Hessels,  Haarlem  the  Birth-place  of 
Printing,  not  Mentz,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1469-1515. — The  early  Venetian  print- 
ers.—The  Aldine  Press.—"  One  of  the  famous 
first  race  of  German  printers,  John  of  Spires,  ar- 
rived at  Venice  in  the  year  1469,  and  immediately 
brought  his  art  into  full  play;  producing  within 


the  first  three  months  his  fine  edition  of  the 
'Letters  of  Cicero,'  a  masterpiece  of  early  print- 
ing. .  .  .  The  success  of  John  of  Spires  as  a 
printer  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  Venetian 
Republic:  and  Pasquale  Malipiero,  the  reigning 
Doge,  granted  a  patent  conferring  upon  him  the 
sole  right  of  printing  books  within  the  territory 
of  Venice.  .  .  .  But  the  enterprising  printer  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  privilege,"  and  it  was  not 
continued  to  any  of  his  family.  "On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  monopoly  several  new  printers  set 
up  their  Presses  in  the  city,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Jenson,  the  ingenious  Frenchman 
who  was  sent  by  Charles  VII.  to  acquire  the  art 
at  Mayence.  .  .  .  John  Emeric,  of  Udenheim, 
was  another  of  the  German  printers  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  John  and  Vindelin  of  Spires ; 
and  still  more  successful,  though  somewhat 
later  in  the  field,  was  Erard  Ratdolt.  .  .  .  He 
[Ratdolt]  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  a 
regular  form  of  Title  at  all  approaching  our  mod- 
ern conception  of  a  Book-Title;  and  he  also 
took  the  lead  in  the  production  of  those  beauti- 
fully-engraved initials  for  which  the  books 
printed  in  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
century  are  famous.  His  most  splendid  work  is 
undoubtedh'  the  '  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Campauus. '  .  .  .  Nicholas  Jen- 
son  was  the  most  renowned  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  earliest  German  printers  in  Venice,  un- 
til his  works  were  partially  eclipsed  by  those  of 
the  Aldi.  ...  In  1470  he  [Jenson]  had  .  .  . 
completed  his  preparations,  and  the  first  four 
works  which  issued  from  his  Venetian  press  ap- 
peared in  that  year.  .  .  .  These  works  were 
printed  with  Roman  characters  of  his  own  en- 
graving, more  perfect  in  form  than  those  of  any 
previous  printer.  His  types  are  in  fact  the  di- 
rect parents  of  the  letters  now  in  general  use, 
which  only  differ  from  them  in  certain  small  de- 
tails dependent  solely  on  fashion.  .  .  .  This 
celebrated  printer  died  in  September  of  the  year 
1481.  .  .  .  Andrea  Torresani  and  others  contin- 
ued Jenson's  Association,  making  use  of  the  same 
types.  Torresani  was  eventually  succeeded  in 
the  same  establishment  bj'  the  celebrated  Aldo 
Manuccio,  who.  having  married  his  daughter, 
adopted  the  important  vocation  of  printer,  and 
became  the  first  of  those  famous  '  Aldi,'  as  they 
are  commonly  termed,  whose  fame  has  not  only 
absorbed  that  of  all  the  earlier  Venetian  printers, 
but  that  of  the  early  printers  of  every  other 
Italian  seat  of  the  art.  ...  It  was  Manuccio 
who.  among  many  other  advances  in  this  art, 
first  invented  the  semi-cursive  style  of  character 
now  known  as  '  Italic  ' ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
founded  upon  a  close  imitation  of  the  careful 
handwriting  of  Petrarch,  which,  in  fact,  it  closely 
resembles.  "This  new  type  was  used  for  a  small 
octavo  edition  of  '  Virgil,'  issued  in  1501,  on  the 
appearance  of  which  he  obtained  from  Pope 
Leo  X.  a  letter  of  privilege,  entitling  him  to  the 
sole  use  of  the  new  type  which  he  had  invented." 
The  list  of  the  productions  of  the  elder  Aldus 
and  his  son  Paul  "comprises  nearly  all  the  great 
works  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  best  Italian  au- 
thors of  their  own  time.  From  their  learning 
and  general  accomplishments,  the  Aldi  might 
have  occupied  a  brilliant  position  as  scholars  and 
authors,  but  preferred  the  useful  labour  of  giv- 
ing correctly  to  the  world  the  valuable  works  of 
others.  Tlie  Greek  editions  of  the  elder  Aldus 
form  the  basis  of  his  true  glory,  especially  the 
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'Aristotle,'  printed  in  1495.  a  work  of  almost  in- 
conceivable labour  and  perseverance." — H.  N. 
lluinphrcvs,  Jlint.  "f  tlw  Art  of  J'niilii,;/.  c/i.  8. 
—"Aldus  and  his  studio  and  all  liis  precious 
manuscripts  disappeared  during  tlic  troubled 
years  of  the  great  Continental  war  in  which  all 
the  world  was  against  Venice  [sec  Vkmik: 
A.  I).  1508-1509).  In  1510.  1511,  and  1512, 
scarcelv  any  book  proceeded  from  his  press.  .  .  . 
After  the  war  Aldus  returned  to  his  work  with 
renewed  fervour.  '  It  is  ditlicult,'  says  Rcuo\iard, 
'to  form  an  idea  of  the  passion  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  reproduction  of  tlie  great 
works  of  ancient  literature.  If  he  heard  of  the 
existence  anywhere  of  a  manuscript  unjuiblished. 
or  which  could  throw  a  light  upon  an  e.\istiug 
text,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  it  in  his  pos- 
session. He  did  not  shrink  from  long  journeys, 
greatexpenditure,  applitationsof  all  kinds.'  .  .  . 
It  is  not  in  this  way  however  that  the  publisher, 
that  nuieh  questioned  and  .severely  criticised 
middleman,  makes  a  fortune.  And  Aldus  died 
l)oor.  His  ])rivileges  did  not  stand  him  in  much 
stead,  copyright,  especially  when  not  in  books 
but  in  new  forms  of  type,  being  nonexistent  in 
his  day.  In  France  and  Germany,  and  .still 
nearer  "home,  his  beautiful  Italic  was  robbed 
from  him,  copied  on  all  sides,  notwithstanding 
the  protection  granted  by  the  Pope  and  other 
jirinces  as  well  as  by  the  Venetian  Signoria. 
His  line  editions  were  printed  from,  and  made 
the  foundation  of  foreign  issues  which  replaced 
Ids  own.  How  far  his  princely  (latrons  stood  by 
him  to  repair  his  losses  there  .seems  no  informa- 
tion. His  falherin-law,  Andrea  of  Asola,  a 
printer  who  was  not  so  fine  a  scholar,  but  per- 
haps more  able  to  cope  with  the  world,  did  come 
to  his  aid.  and  his  son  Paolo  Manutio,  and  his 
grandson  Aldo  il  Giovane,  as  he  is  called,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  turn." — Mrs.  Oliphant,  17ie  Mak- 
ers I'f  Vi  iiir,-,  jif.  4,  r/(.  S. — Aldus  died  in  1515. 
His  son  Paul  left  Venice  for  Rome  in  15(i'2. 

A.  D.  1476-1491. — Introduction  in  England. 
— The  Caxton  Press. — "  It  was  probably  at  the 
press  of  Colard  .Mansion,  in  a  liltlc  room  over 
the  porch  of  St.  Donat's  at  Bruges,  that  William 
Caxton  learned  the  art  which  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  into  England.  A  Kentish  boy  by 
birth,  but  apprenticed  to  a  Loudon  mercer,  Cax- 
ton had  already  spent  thirty  years  of  his  manhood 
in  Flanders  as  Governor  of  the  English  gild  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  there,  when  we  find  him 
engaged  as  copyist  in  the  service  of  Edward's 
sister.  Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy.  But  the 
tedious  process  of  copying  was  soon  thrown 
aside  for  the  new  art  which  Colard  JIansion  had 
introduced  into  Bruges.  .  .  .  The  printing-press 
was  the  jirecions  freight  he  brought  back  to 
England  in  1476  after  an  aUsence  "of  five-and- 
tliirty  years.  Through  the  next  tifteen,  at  an 
age  when  other  men  look  for  ease  and  retire- 
ment, we  see  him  plunging  with  characteristic 
energy  into  his  new  occupation.  His  '  red  pale  ' 
or  heraldic  shield  marked  with  a  red  bar  down 
the  middle  invited  buyers  to  the  press  he  estab- 
lished in  the  Almonry  at  Westminster,  a  little  en- 
closure containing  a  chapel  and  almshouses  near 
the  west  front  of  the  church,  where  the  alms  of 
the  abbey  were  distributed  to  the  poor.  .  .  . 
Caxton  was  a  practical  man  of  business.  .  . 
no  rival  of  the  Venetian  Aldi  or  of  the  classical 
printers  of  Rome.  b\it  resolved  to  get  a  living 
from  his  trade,  supplying  priests  with  service 


books  and  preachers  with  sermons,  furnish- 
ing the  clerk  with  his  'Golden  Legeinl'  and 
knight  and  baron  with  'joyous  and  ]ileasant  his- 
tories of  chivalry.'  But  while  careful  to  win 
his  daily  bread,  he  fouiiil  time  to  do  much  for 
what  of  higher  literature  lay  fairly  to  hand. 
He  jirinted  all  the  English  poetry  of  any  moment 
which  was  then  in  existence.  His  reverence  for 
that  'worshipful  man,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,'  who 
'ought  to  be  eternally  remembered,'  is  shown 
not  merely  by  his  edition  of  the  'Canterbury 
Tales,'  but  by  his  rejirint  of  them  when  a  purer 
text  of  the  poem  otfered  it.self.  The  jioems  of 
Lydgate  and  Gower  were  added  to  those  of 
Chancer.  The  Chronicle  of  Brut  and  Iligden's 
'  Polychronieon  '  were  tlie  only  av;ulable  works  of 
an  historical  character  then  existing  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  Caxton  not  onlj-  printed  them  but 
himself  continued  the  latter  up  to  his  own  time. 
A  translation  of  Boethius,  a  version  of  the  Eueid 
from  the  French,  and  a  tract  or  two  of  Cicero, 
were  the  stray  first-fruits  of  the  classical  press 
in  England.  Busy  as  was  Caxton's  printing- 
jircss.  he  was  even  busier  as  a  translator  than  as 
a  printer.  More  than  four  thousand  of  his  printed 
l>ages  are  from  works  of  Ijis  own  rendering. 
The  need  of  these  translations  shows  the  popular 
drift  of  literature  at  the  time;  but  keen  as  the 
demand  seems  to  have  been,  there  is  nothing 
mechanical  in  the  temper  with  which  Caxton 
lirejiared  to  meet  it.  A  natural,  simple-hearted 
taste  and  enthusiasm,  especially  for  the  style 
and  forms  of  language,  breaks  out  in  his  curi- 
ous prefaces.  .  .  .  But  the  work  of  translation 
involved  a  choice  of  English  which  made  Cax- 
ton's work  important  in  the  history  of  our  lan- 
guage. He  stood  between  two  schools  of  trans- 
lation, that  of  French  affectation  and  English 
[ledantry.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  character 
of  our  literary  tongue  was  being  settled,  and  it 
is  curious  to  see  in  his  own  words  the  struggle 
over  it  which  was  .going  on  in  Caxton's  time. 

■  Some  honest  and  gre.'it  clerks  have  been  with 
me  and  desired  me  to  write  the  most  curious 
terms  that  I  could  find ; '  on  the  other  hand, 
'some  gentlemen  of  late  blamed  me,  saying  that 
in  my  translations  I  had  over  many  curious 
terms  which  could  not  be  understood  of  com- 
mon people,  and  desired  me  to  use  old  and 
homely  terms  in  my  tran.slations. '  '  Fain  would 
I  please  every  man.'  comments  the  good- 
humoured  printer,  but  his  sturdy  sense  saved 
him  alike  from  the  temptations  of  the  court  and 
the  schools.  His  own  taste  pointed  to  English, 
but  'to  the  common  terms  that  be  daily  used' 
rather  than  to  the  English  of  liis  antiquarian  ad- 
visers. 'I  took  an  old  book  and  read  therein, 
and  certainly  the  English  was  so  ruile  antl  broad 
I  could  not  well  imilcr.stand  it.'  while  the  Old- 
English  charters  which  the  Abbot  of  Westmin- 
ster lent  as  models  from  the  archives  of  his 
house  seemed  '  more  like  to  Dutch  than  to  Eng- 
lish.' To  adopt  current  phraseology  however 
w,as  by  no  means  easy  at  a  time  when  even  the 
speech  of  common  talk  was  in  a  state  of  rapid 
flux.  .  .  .  Coupling  this  with  his  long  absence 
in  Flanders  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  con- 
fession he  makes  over  his  first  translation,  that 

■  when  all  these  things  came  to  fore  me.  after 
that  I  had  made  and  written  a  five  or  six  quires, 
I  fell  in  despair  of  this  work,  and  |iurposed 
never  to  have  continued  therein,  and  tlie  quires 
laid  apart,  and  in  two  years  after  laboured  no 
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■  more  ia  this  work.'  He  was  still  however  busy 
translating  when  he  died  [in  1491].  All  difficul- 
ties in  fact  were  lightened  by  the  general  interest 
which  his  labours  aroused.  When  the  length  of 
the  '  Golden  Legend  '  makes  him  '  half  desperate 
to  have  accomplished  it '  and  ready  to  '  lay  it 
apart,'  tlie  Earl  of  Arundel  solicits  him  in  no 
wise  to  leave  it  and  promises  a  yearly  fee  of  a 
buck  in  summer  and  a  doe  in  winter,  once  it 
were  done.  "  Many  noble  and  divers  gentle  men 
of  this  realm  came  and  demanded  many  and 
often  times  wherefore  I  have  not  made  and  im- 
printed the  noble  history  of  the  San  Graal.' .  ,  . 
C'axton  protited  in  fact  by  the  wide  literary  in- 
terest which  was  a  mark  of  the  time." — J.  R. 
Green,  Hist,  of  the  English,  People,  bk.  5,  ch.  1  (c. 
2). — "  Contemporary  with  C'axton  were  the  print- 
ers Lettou  and  Machlinia,  .  .  .  who  carried  on 
business  in  the  city  of  London,  where  they  estab- 
lished a  press  in  1480.  Machlinia  had  previ- 
ously worked  under  C'axton.  .  .  .  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  ...  in  all  probability  .  .  .  was  one  of 
Caxton's  assistants  or  workmen,  when  the  latter 
was  living  at  Bruges,  but  without  doubt  he  was 
employed  in  his  office  at  ^yestminster  until  1491, 
when  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, having  in  his  possession  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Caxton's  type.  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  died  in  1534,  after  having  printed  no 
less  than  410  books  known  to  bibliographers,  the 
earliest  of  which  bearing  a  date  is  the  '  Liber 
Festivalis,'  4to,  1493."— J.  H.  Slater,  Book  Col- 
lecting, ch.  9. 

Also  in:  C.  Knight,  'William  Caxton. — C.  H. 
Timperley,  Encyclop.  of  Literary  and  Typo- 
graphical Anecdote,  pp.  138-194. — T.  C.  Hansard, 
Hist,  and  Process  of  Pnnting  ("  The  Fire  Black 
Arts,"  ch.  1). — Gentleman's  Magazine  Library: 
Bibliographical  Sotes,  and  Literary  Cariosities. 

A.  D.  1496-1598. — The  Estienne  or  Steph- 
anus  Press  in  Paris. — "With  the  names  of 
Aldus  and  Elzevir  we  are  all  acquainted;  the 
name  of  Estienne,  or  Stephanus,  has  a  less  fa- 
miliar sound  to  English  ears,  though  the  family 
of  Parisian  printers  was  as  famous  in  its  day  as 
the  great  houses  of  Venice  and  Leyden.'  The 
most  brilliant  member  of  it  was  the  second 
Henry,  whose  story  forms  a  melancholy  episode 
in  French  literary  history  of  the  16th  century. 
.  .  .  The  Estienues  are  said  to  have  come  of  a 
noble  Provencal  family,  but  nothing  is  exactly 
known  of  their  descent.  The  art  of  printing  was 
not  much  more  than  lifty  years  old  when  Henry 
Estienne,  having  learnt  his  trade  in  Germany, 
came  to  Paris,  and  set  up  his  press  [about  1496] 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Jean  de  Beauvais,  opposite  the 
school  of  Canon  Law.  There  for  some  twenty 
years  he  laboured  diligently,  bringing  out  in  that 
time  no  less  than  120  volumes,  chiefl)'  folios. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  theological  and 
scholastic  works ;  among  the  few  modem  authors 
on  the  list  is  the  name  of  Erasmus.  Henrj-  Esti- 
enne died  in  1520  leaving  three  sons.  Robert, 
the  second  of  them,  was  born  probably  in  1503. 
The  boys  all  being  minors,  the  business  passed 
into  the  hands  of  their  mother,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year  married  Simon  de  Colines,  her  late  hus- 
band's foreman,  and  perhaps  partner.  .  .  . 
Robert  worked  with  De  Colines  for  five  or  six 
years  before  he  went  into  business  on  his  own 
account  in  the  same  street."  It  was  he  who  first 
gave  celebrity  to  the  name  and  the  press.     "  The 


spell  of  the  Renaissance  had  early  fallen  upon 
the  young  printer,  and  it  held  him  captive  al- 
most till  the  end  of  his  life,"  He  married  "the 
daughter  of  the  learned  Flemish  printer  Jodocus 
Radius,  notable  for  her  culture  and  her  beauty. 
Latin  was  the  ordinar.y  language  of  the  house- 
hold. The  children  learned  it  "in  infancy  from 
hearing  it  constantly  spoken.  ...  At  one  time 
ten  foreign  scholars  lived  in  Estienne's  house  to 
assist  him  in  selecting  and  revising  his  manu- 
scripts and  in  correcting  his  proofs.  .  .  .  Both 
Francis  [King  Francis  iT]  and  his  sister  Margue- 
rite of  Navarre  had  a  great  regard  for  Robert, 
and  often  visited  the  workshop;  to  that  royal 
patronage  the  printer  was  more  than  once  in- 
debted for  his  liberty  and  his  life."  His  danger 
came  from  the  bigoted  Sorbonne,  with  whom  he 
brought  himself  into  collision  by  printing  the 
Bible  with  as  careful  a  correction  of  the  text  as 
he  had  performed  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  clas- 
sics. After  the  death  of  Francis  L,  the  peril  of 
the  printer's  situation  became  more  serious,  and 
in  1550  he  fled  to  Geneva,  renouncing  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  He  died  there  in  15.59. —  H.  C. 
Macdowall,  An.  old  French  Printer  {Maernillan's 
Mag. ,  Aot.  1892).  —  The  second  Henry  Estienne, 
son  of  Robert,  either  did  not  accompany  his 
father  to  Geneva,  or  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and 
founded  anew  the  Press  of  his  family,  bringing 
to  it  even  more  learning  than  his  father,  with 
equal  laboriousness  and  zeal.  He  died  at  Lyons 
in  1598.  —  E.  Greswell,  A  View  of  the  Early  Pari- 
sian Greek  Press. 

A.  D.  1535-1709. — Introduction  in  America. 
— The  first  Spanish  printing  in  Mexico. — The 
early  Massachusetts  Press.  —  Restrictions 
upon  its  freedom. — "The  art  of  printing  was 
first  introduced  into  Spanish  America,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  histo- 
rians whose  works  I  have  consulted  are  all  silent 
as  to  the  time  when  it  was  first  practiced  on  the 
American  continent;  .  .  .  but  it  is  certain  that 
printing  was  executed,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
long  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  British 
Xorth  American  colonies.  [The  precise  date  of 
the  introduction  of  printing  into  Mexico  was  for 
a  long  time  in  doubt.  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Thomas 
wrote  his  '  History  of  Printing  in  America,'  early 
works  on  America  were  rare,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  not  one  in  the  country  printed  in 
either  America  or  Europe  in  the  16th  century, 
except  the  cop)'  of  Molina's  dictionary ;  now 
many  of  the  period  may  be  found  in  our  great 
private  libraries.  The  dictionary  of  ilolina,  in 
Mexican  and  Spanish,  printed  in  Mexico,  in  1571, 
in  folio,  was,  by  many,  asserted  and  believed 
to  be  the  earliest  book  printed  in  America. 
.  .  .  Xo  one  here  had  seen  an  earlier  book  until 
the  'Doctiina  Christiana,'  printed  in  the  house 
of  .Juan  Cromberger,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in 
the  year  1544,  was  discovered.  Copies  of  this 
rare  work  were  found  in  two  well  known  private 
libraries  in  Xew  York  and  Providence.  For  a 
long  time  the  honor  was  awarded  to  this  as  the 
earHest  book  printed  in  America.  But  there  is 
now  strong  evidence  that  printing  was  really  in- 
troduced in  Jlexico  nine  years  before  that  time, 
and  positive  evidence,  bj'  existing  books,  that  a 
press  was  established  in  1540.  Readers  familiar 
with  early  books  relating  to  Mexico  have  seen 
mention  of  a  book  printed  there  as  early  as  1535, 
.  .  .  the  'Spiritual  Ladder'  of  St  John  Clima- 
cus.  .  .  .  It  seems  that  no  copy  of  the 'Spiritual 
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Ladiler'  has  ever  been  seen  in  recent  times, 
and  tlie  quoted  testimonials  are  tlie  oiilj-  ones 
yet  found  wliioh  refer  to  it.—  Xote  by  llwi.  .Mm 
11.  lldilhll.  iipp.  A.,  0'''i"f/  "  '  ^''x'  "f  •/j""^'' 
printnl  ill  Mexico  bttirceii  the  i/eiirs  1540  iiixl  15G0 
iiieliixire.']  ...  In  January,  1639.  printinu:  was 
lirst  ixrformed  in  lliat  part  of  Nortli  America 
whieli  extends  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Frozen  ocean.  For  tliis  press  our  country  is 
chieliy  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Jlr,  Glover,  a  noncon- 
formist minister,  who  possessed  a  considerable  es- 
tate, ,  .  .  Another  press,  witli  types,  anil  another 
printer,  were,  in  ICOO,  sent  over  from  England 
bv  tlie  corporation  for  propagating  the  gospel 
aiiiong  the  Indians  in  New  England.  This  press, 
ifec,,  was  designed  solely  for  tlie  purpose  of 
printing  the  Bible,  and  other  books,  in  the  Indian 
language.  On  their  arrival  they  were  carried  to 
Cambridge,  and  employed  in  the  printing  house 
already  established  in  that  place,  ,  .  ,  The 
fathers  of  Massachusetts  kept  a  Wiitchful  eye  on 
the  press;  and  in  neither  a  religious  nor  civil 
point  of  view  were  they  disposed  to  give  it  much 
liberty.  ...  In  1662,  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts appointed  licensers  of  the  press;  and 
afterward,  in  1604.  passed  a  law  that  '  no  print- 
ing sliould  be  allowed  in  any  town  within  the 
jurisdiction,  except  in  Cambridge';  nor  should 
any  thing  be  printed  there  but  what  the  govern- 
ment permitted  tlirough  the  agency  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  empowered  for  the  purpose.  .  .  . 
In  a  short  time,  this  law  was  so  far  repealed  as 
to  permit  the  use  of  a  press  at  Boston.  ...  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  press,  in  Massachusetts, 
was  free  from  legal  restraints  till  about  the  year 
1T.>-)  [see  below:  A,  D.  1704-1729].  .  .  .  E.xcept 
in  Massachusetts,  no  presses  were  set  up  in  the 
(•olonies  till  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
Printing  then  [1686]  was  performed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania [by  William  Bradford],  '  near  Philadel- 
jiliia '  [at  Sliackaniaxon.  now  Kensington],  and 
afterward  in  that  city,  by  the  same  press  which, 
in  a  few  years  subsequent,  was  removed  to  New 
York  [see  below:  A,  D.  1685-1693;  also,  PlssN- 
sylva:ni.\:  A.  D.  1692-1696],  The  use  of  types 
commenced  in  Virginia  about  1681 ;  in  1682  the 
press  was  iirohibited.  In  1709  a  press  was  es- 
laldished  at  New  London,  in  Connecticut." — I. 
Thomas,  llist.  of  Printing  in  Am.,  2d  ed.  (Trang. 
and  Coll.  of  the  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  v.  5),  v.  1,  pp. 
1-17. 

Also  m:  J.  L.  Bishop,  Hist,  of  Am.  Manu- 
factures, r.  1,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1612-1650. — Origin  of  printed  news- 
papers.— The  newspaper  defined. — Its  earliest 
appearances  in  Germany  and  Italy. —  "Lally- 
Tollendal,  in  his  '  MIV  of  (jueen  Elizabeth,'  in 
the  '  Biograpliie  Universelle '(vol,  xiii,  published 
in  1815,  p,  56)  .  .  .  remarks  that  'as  far  as  tlie 
publication  of  an  official  journal  is  concerned, 
France  can  claim  the  priority  by  more  than  half 
a  century;  for  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
there  is  a  bulletin  of  the  campaign  of  Louis  XII. 
in  Italy  in  1509.'  He  then  gives  the  title  of  this 
'bulletin,'  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that  it 
is  not  a  politicid  journal,  but  an  isolated  piece  of 
news  —  a  kind  of  publication  of  which  there  are 
luindreds  in  existence  of  a  date  anterior  to  1588 
[formerly  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  the  lirst 
English  newspaper  —  see  below:  A.  D.  162'2- 
1702],  and  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  thou- 
sands were  issued.  There  is,  for  instance,  in  the 
British  JIuseum  a  French  pamphlet  of  six  printed 


leaves,  containing  an  account  of  the  surrender  of 
Granada  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  the  'first 
of  January  last  past'  (le  premier  jour  de  Janvier 
dernierement  passe),  in  tlie  year  1492;  and  there 
are  also  the  three  editions  of  the  celebrated  letter 
of  Columbus,  giving  tlie  first  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  all  printed  at  I{oine  in  1493. 
Nay,  one  of  tlie  very  earliest  jiroduetioiis  of  the 
German  press  was  an  ollicial  manifesto  of 
Diether,  Arclil)ishop  of  Cologne,  a.gaiiist  Count 
Adolph  of  Nassau,  very  satisfactorily  proved  to 
have  lieen  printed  at  Mentz  in  146'2,  There  is 
among  the  German  bibliographers  a  technical 
name  f(U-  tliis  class  of  printed  documents,  which 
are  called  '  Relations. '  In  fact,  in  onier  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  newspapers,  it  is  requisite,  in  the 
first  place,  to  settle  with  some  approach  to  pre- 
cision what  a  newspaper  is.  Four  cla.sses  of  ])ub- 
lications  succeeded  to  each  other  from  the  15th 
to  the  19th  century,  to  which  the  term  has  by 
dillerent  writers  been  applied;  1st.  Accounts 
of  individual  public  transactions  of  recent  occur- 
rence. 2nd.  Accounts  in  one  publication  of 
several  public  transactions  of  recent  occurrence, 
only  connected  together  by  liaving  taken  place 
about  the  same  period,  so  as  at  one  time  to  form 
the  'news  of  the  day.'  3rd.  Accounts  similar  to 
those  of  the  second  class,  but  issued  in  a  num- 
bered series.  4th.  Accounts  similar  to  those  of 
the  .second  class,  but  issued  not  only  in  a  num- 
bered series,  but  at  stated  intervals.  The  notices 
of  the  surrender  of  Granada  and  the  discovery  of 
America  belong  to  the  lirst  class,  and  so  also  do 
the  last  dying  speeches,  which  are  in  our  own 
time  cried  about  the  streets.  These  surely  are 
not  newspapers.  The  Times  and  Daily  News 
[London]  belong  to  the  fourth  class,  and  these, 
of  course,  are  newspapers.  .  .  .  Are  not,  in  fact, 
all  the  essentials  of  a  newspaper  comprised  in 
the  definition  of  the  second  class,  which  it  may 
be  as  well  to  repeat :  '  Accounts  in  one  publication 
of  several  public  transactions  of  recent  occur- 
rence, only  connected  togetlier  by  having  taken 
place  about  the  same  period,  so  as  at  one  time 
to  form  the  news  of  the  day  "t  Let  us  take  an  in- 
stance. There  is  preserved  in  the  British  ^luseum 
a  collection  of  several  volumes  of  interesting  juib- 
lications  issued  in  Italy  between  1640  and  10.50, 
and  containing  the  news  of  the  times.  They  are 
of  a  small  foHo  size,  and  consist  in  general  of 
four  pages,  but  sometimes  of  six,  sometimes  only 
of  two.  There  is  a  series  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1644,  consisting  entirely  of  the  news 
from  Rome.  The  first  line  of  the  first  page  runs 
thus: — 'Di  Roma,'  with  the  date,  first  of  the  3rd, 
then  of  the  lOtli,  then  the  17tli,  then  the  24tli, 
and  lastlj'  the  31st  of  December,  showing  that  a 
number  was  published  every  week,  most  proba- 
bly on  the  arrival  of  the  post  from  Rome.  The 
place  of  publication  was  Florence,  and  the  same 
publisliers  who  issued  this  collection  of  the  news 
from  Rome,  sent  forth  in  the  same  month  of 
December,  1644,  two  otlier  similar  gazettes,  at 
similar  intervals,  one  of  the  news  from  Genoa, 
the  other  of  the  news  from  Germany  and  abroad. 
That  this  interesting  series  of  public-ations, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  a  minute  examination 
and  a  detailed  description,  is  in  reality  a  series 
of  newspapers,  will.  I  believe,  be  questioned  by 
very  few;  but  each  individual  number  presents 
no  mark  by  which,  if  separately  met  witli,  it 
could  be  known  to  form  pavt  of  a  set.  .  .  .  The 
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most  minute  researches  on  the  history  of  news- 
papers in  Germany  are.  as  already  mentioned, 
those  of  Pnitz,  who  has  collected  notices  of  a 
large  number  of  the  '  relations,'  though  much  re- 
mains to  be  gleaned.  There  are,  for  instance,  in 
Van  Heusde's  Catalogue  of  the  Library  at 
Utrecht  (Utrecht,  1835,  folio),  the  titles  of  nearly 
a  hundred  of  them,  all  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century:  and  the  British  Museum  possesses  a 
considerable  quantit}',  all  of  recent  acquisition. 
Prutz  has  no  notice  of  the  two  that  have  been 
mentioned,  and,  like  all  preceding  writers,  he 
draws  no  distinction  between  the  publications  of 
the  first  class  and  the  second.  The  view  that  he 
takes  is,  that  no  publication  which  does  not  an- 
swer to  the  definition  of  what  I  have  termed  the 
fourth  class  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  news- 
paper. There  was  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Grellman  a  publication  called  an  '  Aviso.'  num- 
bered as  '14,'  and  published  in  1612,  which  has 
been  considered  by  many  German  writers  as 
their  earliest  newspaper,  but  Prutz  denies  that 
honour  to  it,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no 
proof  that  it  was  published  at  stated  intervals. 
In  the  year  1615  Egenolph  Emmel,  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Issued  a  weekly  intelligencer,  num- 
bered in  a  series,  and  this,  according  to  Prutz,  is 
the  proper  claimant.  Its  history  has  been  traced 
with  some  minuteness  in  a  separate  dissertation 
by  Schwarzkopf,  who  has  also  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing published  in  1795  the  first  general  essay  on 
newspapers  of  any  value,  and  to  have  followed 
up  the  subject  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  All- 
gemeine  Litterarische  Anzeiger.  .  .  .  The  claims 
of  Italy  have  j'ct  to  be  considered.  Prutz  dis- 
misses them  very  summarily,  because,  as  he 
says,  the  Venetian  gazettes  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, said  to  be  preserved  at  Florence,  are  in 
manuscript,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  definition  of 
a  newspaper  that  it  should  be  printed.  These 
Venetian  gazettes  have  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  described  at  all ;  they  may  be  mere 
'news-letters,'  or  they  may  be  something  closely 
approaching  to  the  modern  newspaper.  But  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  something 
of  the  second  class  of  Italian  origin  will  turn  up 
in  the  great  libraries  of  Europe  when  further 
research  is  devoted  to  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
istence of  these  '  gazettes  '  in  so  many  languages 
furnishes  strong  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
popularity  of  newspapers  originated  in  Italy. " — 
T.  Watts,  The  fabricated  "Earliest  English  J\'eics- 
paper"  (Oentleman's  May.,  1850,  reprinted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  Library ;  Bibliographical 
Notes,  pp.  146-150). 

A.  D.  1617-1680. — The  Elzevirs. — "Just  as 
the  house  of  Aldus  waned  and  expired,  that  of 
the  great  Dutch  printers,  the  Elzevir.s,  began 
obscurely  enough  at  Leyden  in  1583.  The  Elze- 
virs were  not,  like  Aldus,  ripe  scholars  and  men 
of  devotion  to  learning.  Aldus  laboured  for  the 
love  of  noble  studies;  the  Elzevirs  were  acute, 
and  too  often  'smart'  men  of  business.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  Louis  (bom  at  Lou- 
vain,  1540,  died  1617).  But  it  was  in  the  second 
and  third  generations  that  Bonaventura  and 
Abraham  Elzevir  began  to  publish  at  Leyden 
their  editions  in  small  duodecimo.  Like  Aldus, 
these  Elzevirs  aimed  at  producing  books  at  once 
handy,  cheap,  correct,  and  beautiful  in  execu- 
tion. Their  adventure  was  a  complete  success. 
The  Elzevirs  did  not,  like  Aldus,  surround  them- 
selves with  the  most  learned  scholars  of   their 


time.  Their  famous  literary  adviser,  Heinsius, 
was  full  of  literary  jealousies,  and  kept  students 
of  his  own  calibre  at  a  distance.  The  classical 
editions  of  the  Elzevirs,  beautiful,  but  too  small 
in  type  for  modern  eyes,  are  anything  but  ex- 
quisitely correct.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  marks  of 
the  Elzevirs  were  the  sphere,  the  old  hermit,  the 
Athena,  the  eagle,  and  the  burning  faggot.  But 
all  little  old  books  marked  with  spheres  are  not 
Elzevirs,  as  many  booksellers  suppose.  Other 
printers  also  stole  the  designs  for  the  tops  of 
chapters,  the  Aegipan,  the  Siren,  the  head  of 
Medusa,  the  crossed  sceptres,  and  the  rest.  In 
some  cases  the  Elzevirs  published  their  books, 
especially  when  they  were  piracies,  anonymously. 
When  they  published  for  the  Jansenists,  they 
allowed  tiieir  clients  to  put  fanta.stic  pseudon3'ms 
on  the  title  pages.  But,  except  in  four  cases, 
they  had  only  two  pseudonyms  used  on  the  titles 
of  books  published  by  and  for  themselves.  These 
disguises  are  'Jean  Sambix '  for  Jean  and  Daniel 
Elzevir,  at  Leyden,  and  for  the  Elzevirs  of 
Amsterdam,  'Jacques  le  Jeune.'  The  last  of  the 
great  representatives  of  the  house,  Daniel,  died 
at  Amsterdam,  1680.  Abraham,  an  unworthj' 
scion,  struggled  on  at  Leyden  till  1712.  The 
family  still  prospers,  but  no  longer  prints,  in 
Holland." — A.  Lang,  The  Library,  ch.  3. — 
"Though  Elzevirs  have  been  more  fashionable 
than  at  present,  they  are  still  regarded  by  novel- 
ists as  the  great  prize  of  the  book  collector. 
You  read  in  novels  about  '  priceless  little  Elze- 
virs,' about  books  'as  rare  as  an  old  Elzevir.'  I 
have  met,  in  the  works  of  a  lady  noveli.st  (but 
not  elsewhere)  with  an  Elzevir  'Theocritus.'  The 
late  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  introduced  into  one  of 
his  romances  a  romantic  Elzevir  Greek  Testa- 
ment, 'worth  its  weight  in  gold.'  Casual  re- 
marks of  this  kind  encourage  a  popular  delusion 
that  all  Elzevirs  are  pearls  of  considerable 
price." — The  same,  Books  and  Bookmen,  ch.  6. 

Also  ix  :   J.  H.  Slater,  Book  Collecting,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1622-1702. — The  first  printed  News- 
paper and  the  first  daily  Newspaper  in  Eng- 
land.— -Up  to  1839  (when  Mr.  Watts,  of  the 
British  Museum,  exposed  the  forgery)  the  world 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  first  English  news- 
paper appeared  in  1588."  Mr.  AVatts  "ascer- 
tained that  'The  English  Mercuric,'  which  Mr. 
George  Chalmers  first  discovered  on  the  shelves 
of  the  British  iluseum,  and  which  was  said  to 
have  been  'imprinted  in  London  by  her  high- 
ness's  printer,  1588,'  was  a  forgery,  for  which 
the  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke  appears  to  be 
answerable."  As  to  the  actual  date  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  printed  newspaper  in  Eng- 
land, "  Jlr.  Knight  Hunt,  in  his  'Fourth  Estate,' 
speaks  confidently.  .  .  .  '  There  is  now  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,'  he  says,  'that  the  puny  ancestor 
of  the  myriads  of  broad  sheets  of  our  time  was 
published  in  the  metropolis  in  1622 :  and  that  the 
most  prominent  of  the  ingenious  speculators 
who  offered  the  novelty  to  the  world,  was  one 
Nathaniel  Butter.'  As  the  printing  press  had 
then  been  at  work  in  England  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  Caxton  having  established  himself  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1471,  and  as  manuscript 
news-letters  had  been  current  for  many  years 
previous  to  1622,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
that  the  inventive  wits  of  that  age  should  have 
been  so  slow  in  finding  out  this  excellent  mode 
of  turning  Faust's  invention  to  profitable  ac- 
count.      Butter's    journal    was    called  — '  The 
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"Weekly  Ncwes."  a  name  which  still  survives,  al- 
tlioufrh  the  original  possessor  of  that  title  has 
long  siure  gone  the  way  of  all  newspapers.  The 
first  niiniber  in  the  British  Museum  collection 
hears  date  the  23nl  of  May,  1U22,  ami  contains 
'news  from  Italy,  Gennanie,'  &c.  The  last 
numher  made  its  "appearance  on  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary. Ui4ll;  a  memorable  year,  in  which  the 
ShoVt  I'arliament,  dismissed  by  King  Charles 
'in  a  hull,'  after  a  session  of  three  weeks,  was 
succeeded  bv  the  Long  Parliament,  which  un- 
lucky Charles  could  nof  manage  quite  so  easily. 
...  It  was  nearly  a  century  after  'The  Weekly 
Newes'  made  its  hrst  appearance,  before  a  daily 
newspaper  was  attempted.  When  weekly  pa- 
pers had  become  tirndy  established,  some  of  the 
more  enterprising  printers  began  to  publish  their 
sheets  twice,  and  ultimately  three  times  a  week. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  we  find 
several  pa])ers  informing  the  public  that  they 
are  'published  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturdav  morning.'  One  of  the  most  respectable 
looking "wasentitied  'The  New  State  of  Europe,' 
or  a  'True  Account  of  Public  Transactions  and 
Learning.'  It  consisted  of  two  pages  of  thin, 
coarse  paper  .  .  .  and  contained  altogether  aliout 
as  much  matter  as  there  is  in  a  single  column  of 
the  'Timis'  of  ISm.  The  custom  at  that  period 
was  to  publish  the  newspaper  on  a  folio  or 
([uarto  sheet,  two  pages  of  which  were  left  blank 
to  be  usetl  for  correspondence.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  a  standing  advertisement  in  the  'New- 
State  of  Europe,"  in  whicli  the  names  of  certain 
booksellers  are  given  'where  any  person  may 
have  this  paper  with  a  blank  half  .sheet  to  write 
their  own  private  allairs. '  .  .  .  The  first  num- 
I)er  of  the  'Daily  Courant'  [the  first  daily  iiews- 
I>aper  in  England]  was  published  on  the  lltli  of 
March.  ITU'i,  just  three  days  after  the  accession  of 
(Jueen  Anne.  ...  As  regards  the  form  and  size 
of  the  new  journal,  the  'author'  condescends  to 
give  the  following  information,  with  a  growling 
remark  at  the  impertinence  of  the  'Postboys,' 
'Postmen,'  'Mercuries,'  and  'Intelligencers'  of 
that  day: — 'This  "Courant"  (as  the  title  shows) 
will  be  published  Dail}',  being  designed  to  give 
all  the  .Material  News  as  soon  as  every  Post  ar- 
rives, and  is  confined  to  half  the  compass  to  save 
the  Publick  at  least  half  the  Impertinences  of 
ordinary  Newspapers.'  In  addition  to  the  Pros- 
pectus we  have  quoted,  the  first  number  of  the 
'Daily  Courant'  contains  only  nine  paragraphs, 
five  of  which  were  translated  from  the  '  Harlem 
Courant,'  three  from  the  'Paris  Gazette,'  and 
one  from  the  'Amsterdam  Courant.'  They  all 
relate  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  then 
waging,  or  to  the  attempts  making  by  diplomats 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  at  some  kind 
of  Vienna  or  Utrecht  Conference.  After  adher- 
ing for  several  weeks  to  the  strict  rule  of  giving 
only  one  page  of  news,  and  those  entirely  for- 
eign, the  'Courant'  begins  to  show  certain 
symptoms  of  improvement.  Tlie  number  for 
April  2'i,  contains  two  pages  of  news  and  .ad- 
vertisements. .  .  .  The  alteration  in  the  getting- 
up  of  the  '  Courant '  was  owing  to  a  change  of 
proprietorship.  The  paper  had  now  come  into 
the  hands  of  'Sam  Buckle}-,  at  the  Dolphin, 
Little  Britain.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Samuel  Buckley,  who 
continued  to  publish  and  conduct  the  'Daily 
Courant'  for  many  years,  was  a  notable  man 
among  London  publishers,  as  we  find  from 
various  references  to  him  in  the  fugitive  litera- 
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ture  of    that    age." — The  London   Daily  Piess 
(Wfstminxli'i-  Her..  Octoher.  18r),5). 

A.  D.  1631. — The  first  printed  Newspaper  :n 
France. — Dr.  Renaudot  and  his  "Gazette." — 
"  The  first  Frenchman  to  found  a  printed  ncws- 
I)aper  was  Dr.  Theophraste  Renaudot,  who  ol)- 
tained  the  King's  privilege  for  the  '  Gazette  de 
France'  in  1G31.  ...  He  was  a  shrewd  man, 
born  at  London  in  1567,  brought  up  in  Paris, 
but  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Mont])ellier.  In 
1612,  being  then  twenty-six,  he  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  somehow  got  appointed  at  once  doc- 
tor to  the  King.  But  there  was  no  salary  at- 
tached to  this  post,  which  was  in  his  case  jiurely 
honorary,  and  so  Renaudot  opened  a  school, 
though  the  fact  that  he,  a  mere  provincial  doc- 
tor, had  obtained  a  medical  appointment  at 
court,  was  very  sore  to  the  Paris  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  who  began  to  annoy  him  from  that 
moment.  Renaudot,  however,  was  a  man  far 
ahead  of  his  contemporaries  in  sagacity,  patience, 
learning  and  humanity.  Petty  si)ite  did  not  dis- 
turb him,  or  at  least  it  did  not  deter  him  from 
executing  any  of  the  numerous  plans  he  had  in 
mind  for  the  w-elfare  of  his  contemporaries.  .  .  . 
This  extraordinary  man  not  only  inaugurated  in 
France  an  Estate,  Professional  and  Servants' 
Agency,  as  well  as  an  office  for  private  sales  and 
exchanges,  but  further  laid  the  basis  of  the  Poste 
Restante,  Parcels  Delivery,  Post-Office  Directory, 
Tourist's  Guide  and  Money  Order  Office ;  besides 
affording  an  outlet  to  troubled  spirits  like  those 
who  correspond  through  the  agony  column  of 
'  The  Times.'  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  ollice 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre  should  soon  have  been 
all  too  small  for  its  multifarious  duties  and  tliat 
his  original  statT  of  six  clerks  shotUd,  in  less 
than  three  mouths,  have  swelled  to  fifty.  Riche- 
lieu, in  sheer  admiration  at  the  man,  sent  for 
him  and  thanked  him  for  the  services  he  was  ren- 
dering the  King's  subjects.  He  also  offered  him 
money  to  extend  his  offices,  and  this  Renaudot 
accepted,  but  only  as  a  loan.  It  was  his  custom 
to  levy  a  commission  of  six  dcniers  per  livre 
(franc)  on  the  sales  he  effected,  and  by  means  of 
these  and  other  receipts  he  soon  repaid  the  Car- 
dinal every  penny  that  had  been  advanced  to  him. 
But  he  did  more  than  this.  Finding  that  his 
registers  were  not  always  convenient  modes  of 
reference,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  crowds 
which  pressed  round  them,  he  brought  out  a 
printed  advertiser,  which  is  almost  the  exact 
prototype  of  a  journal  at  present  w-ell  known  in 
London.  It  w-as  called  '  Feuille  du  Bureau 
d'Adresses,'  and  appeared  every  Saturday,  at  the 
price  of  1  sou.  Opinions  difJer  as  to  w-hetlier 
this  paper  preceded  the  'Gazette  de  France,' or 
was  issued  simultaneously  with  it.  Probably  it 
was  first  published  in  manuscript  form,  but 
came  out  in  print  at  least  six  months  before  the 
'  Gazette,'  for  a  number  bearing  the  date  of  June 
14th,  1631,  shows  a  periodical  in  full  organisa- 
tion and  containing  indirect  references  to  adver- 
tisements -which  must  have  appeared  several 
weeks  before.  At  all  events  this  '  Feuille "  was 
purely  an  advertisement  sheet  —  a  forerunner  of 
the  '  Petites  Affiches  '  which  were  reinvented  in 
17-16  —  it  was  in  no  sense  a  newspaper.  ...  It 
is  clear  that  from  the  moment  he  started  his 
'Feuille  du  Bureau  d'Adresses,'  Renaudot  must 
have  conceived  the  possibility  of  founding  a 
news-sheet.  .  .  .  The  manuscript  News  Letters 
had  attained,  by  the  year  1630,  to  such  a  pitch 
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of  perfectiou.  and  found  such  a  ready  sale,  that 
the  notion  of  further  popularising  them  by  print- 
ing must  liave  suggested  itself  to  more  tlian  one 
man  before  it  was  actually  put  into  jiractice. 
But  the  great  bar  was  this,  that  nothing  could 
l)C  printed  without  the  King's  privilege,  and  this 
privilege  was  not  lightly  granted.  .  .  .  Renau- 
dot,  who  had  no  wish  to  publish  tattle,  had  no 
reason  to  fear  censorship.  He  addressed  himself 
tc  Richelieu,  and  craved  leave  to  start  a  printed 
newspaper  imder  royal  patronage.  The  politic 
Cardinal  was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  how 
useful  might  bo  to  him  an  organ  which  would 
set  information  before  the  public  in  the  manner 
he  desired,  and  in  that  manner  alone;  so  he 
granted  all  Renaudot  wished,  in  the  form  of 
'letters  patent.'  securing  him  an  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  printing  newspapers,  and  moreover  he 
conferred  on  his  protege  the  pompous  title  of 
Historiographer  of  France.  The  first  number  of 
the  'Gazette  de  France'  appeared  on  Frid.ay, 
Jlay  30,  1631.  Its  size  was  four  quarto  pages, 
and"  its  price  one  sol  parisis,  i.  e.  -id.,  worth 
about  Ikl.  modern  moncj'.  .  .  .  The  first  num- 
ber contained  no  preface  or  address,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  leading  article,  but  plunged  at  once 
in  medias  res,  and  gave  news  from  nineteen  for- 
eign towns  or  countries,  but  oddly  enough,  not 
a  line  of  French  intelligence.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of 
the  matter  inserted  was  furnished  direct  by 
Richelieu  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  several  of 
the  paragraphs  were  written  in  his  own  hand. 
.  .  .  The  publication  of  the  'Gazette' was  contin- 
ued uninterruptedly  from  week  to  week,  but  the 
press  of  matter  was  so  great  that  Renaudot  took 
to  issuing  a  Supplement  with  the  last  number  of 
every  month.  In  this  he  condensed  the  reports 
of  the  preceding  numbers,  corrected  ei-rors,  added 
fresh  news,  and  answered  his  detractors.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1631  he  suppressed  his 
monthly  Supplement,  increased  the  '  Gazette  '  to 
eight  pages,  and  announced  that  for  the  future 
he  would  issue  Supplements  as  they  were  needed. 
It  seems  they  were  needed  pretty  often,  for  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  year  1633  Renaudot 
published  Supplements,  under  the  title  of  '  Ordi- 
naries and  E.\traordinaries,'  as  often  as  twice, 
and  even  three  times  in  one  week.  In  fact 
whenever  a  budget  of  news  arrived  which  would 
nowadays  justify  a  special  edition,  the  indefati- 
gable editor  set  his  criers  afoot  'nith  a  fresh 
printed  sheet,  shouting,  'Buy  the  "Extraordi- 
nary," containing  the  account  of  the  superb 
burial  of  the  King  of  Denmark  ! '  or,  '  Buy  and 
read  of  the  capture  of  the  beautiful  island  of 
Cura(;oa  in  the  Indies  by  the  Dutch  from  the 
Spaniards  ! '  Renaudot  understood  the  noble  art 
of  puffing.  He  dressed  his  criers  iu  red,  and 
gave  them  a  trumpet  apiece  to  go  and  bray 
the  praises  of  the  '  Gazette '  on  the  off  days, 
when  the  paper  did  not  appear.  .  .  .  On  the 
death  of  Renaudot,  he  was  succeeded  bj'  his  sons 
Eusibe  and  Isaac,  who  in  their  turn  bequeathed 
the  'Gazette'  to  Eusebe  junior,  son  of  the  elder 
brother,  who  took  orders  and  consequently  left 
no  progeny.  After  this  the  'Gazette'  became 
Government  property.  ...  In  1763  the  'Ga- 
zette '  was  annexed  to  the  Foreign  Office  Depart- 
ment. .  .  .  The  '  Gazette  de  France '  continued 
to  appear  imder  royal  patronage  until  May  1st, 
1792,  when  its  official  ties  were  snapped  and  it 
came  out  as  a  private  and  republican  journal 
with  the  date  'Fourth  Year  of  Freedom.'    The 


'  Gazette '  has  flourished  with  more  or  less  bril- 
liancy ever  since,  and  has  been  for  the  last  fifty 
years   a   legitimist   organ,    read   chiefly   in    the 
provinces."— 77ie  French  Press  (Gornhill  Mao 
June,  1S73). 

A.  D.  1637. —  Archbishop  Laud's  Star- 
Chamber  restriction  of  printing.— (Jn  the  11th 
of  July,  1637,  '■  Archbishop  Laud  procured  a 
decree  to  be  passed  in  the  star  chamber,  by 
which  it  was  ordered,  that  the  master  printers 
sliould  be  reduced  to  twenty  in  number;  and 
that  if  any  other  should  secretly,  or  openly,  pur- 
sue the  trade  of  printing,  he  should  beset  in  the 
pillory,  or  whipped  through  the  streets,  and  suf- 
fer such  other  punishment  as  tlie  court  should 
inflict  upon  him;  that  none  of  the  master  print- 
ers should  print  any  book  or  books  of  divinity, 
law,  physic,  pliilosopliy,  or  poetry,  till  the  said 
books,  together  with  the  titles,  epistles,  prefaces, 
tables,  or  commendatory  verses,  should  be  law- 
fully licensed,  on  pain  of  losing  the  exercise  of 
his  art,  and  being  proceeded  against  in  the  star 
chamber,  itc.  ;  that  no  person  should  reprint  any 
book  without  a  new  license;  that  ever}- merchant, 
bookseller,  ttc. ,  who  should  import  any  book  or- 
books,  should  present  a  catalogue  of  them  to  the 
archbishop  or  bishop,  ifcc. ,  before  they  were  de- 
livered, or  exposed  to  sale,  who  should  view 
them,  with  power  to  seize  those  that  were  schis- 
matical;  and,  that  no  merchant,  &c.,  should 
print  or  cause  to  be  printed  abroad,  any  book,  or 
books,  which  either  entirely  or  for  the  most 
part,  were  written  iu  the  English  tongue,  nor 
knowingly  import  any  such  books,  upon  pain  of 
being  proceeded  against  in  the  star  chamber,  or 
high  commission  court.  .  .  .  That  there  should 
be  four  founders  of  letters  for  printing,  and  no 
more.  That  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or 
the  bishop  of  London,  with  si.x  other  high  com- 
missioners, shall  supply  the  places  of  those  four 
as  they  shall  become  void.  That  no  master 
founder  shall  keep  above  two  apprentices  at  one 
time.  That  all  journeymen  founders  be  em- 
ployed by  the  masters  of  the  trade;  and  that  all 
the  idle  journeymen  be  compelled  to  work  upon 
pain  of  imprisonment,  and  such  otiier  punishment 
as  the  court  shall  think  fit.  That  no  master 
founder  of  letters  shall  employ  any  other  person 
in  any  work  belonging  to  easting  and  founding 
of  letters  than  freemen  and  apprentices  to  the 
trade,  save  only  in  putting  off  the  knots  of  metal 
hanging  at  the  end  of  the  letters  when  they  are 
first  cast;  in  which  work  every  master  founder 
may  employ  one  boy  only,  not  bound  to  the 
trade." — C.  II.  Timperley,  Encjiclopmdia  of  Lit- 
erary find  Tufiorirapliii-al  Anecdnte,  p.  490. 

A.  D.  1647. —  Renewed  ordinance,  in  Eng- 
land, against  the  printers. — "An  ordinance  of 
parliament  jiussed  the  house  of  lords  on  this  day 
[September  30,  1647],  that  no  person  shall  make, 
write,  print,  sell,  publish  or  utter,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  ifcc,  anj'  book,  pamphlet,  treatise, 
ballad,  libel,  sheet,  or  sheets  of  news  whatsoever 
(except  the  same  be  licensed  by  both  or  either 
house  of  parliament,)  under  the  penalt}'  of  40s. 
and  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  fort)'  days, 
if  he  can  not  pay  it:  if  a  printer,  he  is  to  pay  a 
fine  of  only  '^Os.,  or  suffer  twenty  days'  imprison- 
ment, and" likewise  to  have  his  press  and  imple- 
ments of  printing  broken  in  pieces.  The  book- 
seller, or  stationer,  to  pay  10s.,  or  suffer  tea 
days'  imprisonment, — and,  lastly,  the  hawker, 
pedlar,  or  ballad-singer,  to  forfeit  all  his  printed 
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papers  exposed  to  sale,  and  to  be  whipped  as  a 
eoiiimon  rogue  in  tlie  parisli  where  lie  shall  he 
appreheniled.  Early  in  the  followiiij:  year,  the 
coiiiiiiillee  of  estates  in  S<i>llaii(l  passed  an  act 
prohihiling  the  jirinling  undrr  the  pain  of  death, 
any  book,  deelaration,  or  writing,  until  these  were 
first  submitted  to  their  revisjd.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
eonsequenees  of  these  persecutions  was  the  rais- 
inir  «p  of  a  new  cla.ss  of  publishers,  those  who 
bieanie  noted  for  what  was  called  'unlawful  and 
iinliiensed  books.'  Sparkes,  the  publisher  of 
Pryinies  Ilistrioniasti.x',  was  of  this  clsi-ss.  The 
presbylerian  party  in  parliament,  who  thus 
fomid  the  press  clo.sed  on  them,  vehemently  cried 
out  for  its  freedom :  and  it  was  imagined,  that 
when  they  ascended  into  power,  the  odious  ottiee 
of  a  licenser  of  the  press  would  have  been  abol 
ished;  but  these  pretended  friends  of  freedom, 
on  the  contrary,  discovered  themselves  as  ten- 
derly alive  to  the  olHce  as  the  old  government, 
and  maintained  it  with  the  e.xtremest  vigour. 
Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  during  the  civil 
wars,  the  party  in  power  endeavoured  to  crush 
b)'  every  means  the  freedom  of  the  press." — 
C.  II.  Tiniperley,  Encydopadia  of  Literary  and 
Tyii"!/nij)/iintl  Anecdnle,  p.  ,506. 

A.  D.  1654-1694. —  Freedom  of  the  press 
under  Cromwell. — Censorship  under  the  re- 
stored Stuarts. — Roger  L'Estrange  and  the 
first  news  reporters.  —  "  During  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell  the  newspaper  press  knew  .  .  . 
what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  freedom. 
Tlie  natural  result  was  that  a  very  great  increase 
took  place  in  the  number  of  new  political  jour- 
nals. Jlost  of  them,  however,  bad  only  a  very 
brief  existence.  Many  of  their  number  could 
not  boast  of  a  longer  life  than  six  or  seven 
months  —  nay.  many  of  them  not  so  much  as  even 
that  term  of  life.  Hut,  as  might  have  been  cx- 
])ecled.  from  what  was  known  of  the  antecedents 
of  Charles  II.,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which 
previously  existed,  came  to  an  immediate  end  on 
his  ascending  the  throne.  Hardly  had  he  done 
so,  than  an  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  any  journal  except  the  London 
Gazette,  which  was  originally  printed  at  Oxford, 
and  called  the  Oxford  Gazette, —  the  Court  being 
then  resident  there  on  account  of  the  plague  rag- 
ing in  London  at  the  time,  166.5,  when  it  was 
commenced,  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 
This  was  an  act  of  pure  despotism.  But  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
—  a  right  which  there  was  none  to  dispute  —  to 
|)ublish  a  broad  sheet  in  connexion  with  the 
London  Gazette,  whenever  they  might  deem  it 
expedient,  which  should  contain  rtther  foreign 
or  domestic  matters  of  interest, —  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  some  of  the  King's  subjects  might 
wish  to  be  put  in  early  possession.  .  .  .  The  news- 
papers of  the  seventeenth  century  were  per- 
mitted, imtil  the  time  of  Charles  IJ.,  to  be  pub- 
lished without  being  licensed  by  the  Government 
of  the  day;  but  in  the  reign  of  that  despotic 
sovereign,  a  law  was  pas,sed  [1662]  prohibiting 
the  publication  of  any  newspaper  without  being 
duly  licensed.  .  .  .  Sir  .lohn  Birkenhead,  .  .  . 
one  of  the  three  men  whom  Disraeli  the  elder 
called  the  fathers  of  the  English  press,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Licenser  of  the  Press. 
But  he  was  soon  succeeded  by  Sir  Roger  I'Es- 
trange." — .J.  Grant.  T/te  yeir»f)aper  Prens,  t.  1, 
<■/'.  'i- — Roger  L'Estrange  "is  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  writer  of  the  best  newspapers 


•which  appeared  before  the  age  of  Queen  Anne, 
and,  at  I  lie  .same  time,  a  most  bitter  enemy  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  was  appointed 
licen.ser  or  censor  in  166:1  ami  in  the  same  year 
was  given  authority  to  publish  all  newspapers, 
jieriodicals,  and  pamphlets,  not  exceeding  two 
sheets  in  size.  He  appears  to  have  looked  upon 
his  newspaper  as  a  noxious  thing,  sullercd  to  ex- 
ist only  that  an  income  might  be  created  for  him 
in  return  for  the  labour  of  purging  the  press. 
Yet  he  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  Public  In- 
telligencer readable,  and  if  we  may  trust  his 
letters  now  preserved  at  the  Slate  Paper  Office. 
ex])ended  in  the  first  year  more  than  .t'.")iJlt  on 
•spyes  for  collecting  intelligence.'  Three  years 
afterwards  he  estimated  the  profits  at  £4oft  a 
year.  .  .  .  He  sent  paid  correspondents,  or 
'spyes 'as  they  were  called,  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  induced  some  respectable  per- 
sons, under  promise  of  concealing  their  names, 
to  contribute  occasional  paragraphs;  these  per- 
sons were  for  the  most  part  repaid  by  sending  to 
them  their  newspapers  and  letters  free  of  jjost- 
age.  Another  set  of  '  spyes '  was  employed  in 
picking  up  the  news  of  the  town  on  Paul's  Walk 
or  in  the  taverns  and  coffee  houses.  L'Estrange 
printed  about  sixteen  reams  of  his  Intelligencer 
weekly,  which  were  for  the  most  i)art  sold  by 
the  mercury-women  who  cried  them  about  the 
streets.  One  Mrs.  Andrews  is  said  to  have  taken 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity 
printed.  .  .  .  Advantage  was  taken  of  a  slip  in 
the  weekly  intelli.gence  to  deprive  L'Estrange  of 
his  monopoly  in  fa  vour  of  the  new  Oxford  Gazette, 
publislie<l  in  the  winter  of  166.J  and  transferred 
to  London  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  Gazette 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  William.son, 
then  a  rising  under-Secretary  of  State,  under 
whose  austere  influence  nothing  was  suffered  to 
appear  which  could  excite  or  even  amuse  the 
public.  .  .  .  L'Estrange  has  not  been  a  favourite 
with  historians,  and  we  confess  that  his  harsh 
m(;asures  towards  the  press  are  apt  to  raise  a 
feeling  of  repugnance.  .  .  .  But  he  was  cer- 
tainly an  enthusiastic  and  industrious  writer, 
who  raised  the  tone  of  the  press,  even  while 
taking  pains  to  fetter  its  liberty.  When  he  lost 
his  monopoly,  that  era  of  desolation  began 
which  JIacaulay  has  so  forcibly  described,  'i'he 
newspapers  became  completely  sterile,  omitting 
events  even  of  such  importance  as  the  trial  of 
the  seven  bishops,  ami  were  supplanted  in  popu 
lar  favour  by  the  manuscript  news-letters,  which 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  journals  of  importance. 
On  the  day  after  the  abdication  of  James  II. 
three  fresh  newspapers  appeared,  and  many  mf)re 
burst  out  after  the  appearance  of  the  othcial 
journal  under  the  style  of  the  Orange  Gazette. 
But  it  was  not  until  1694  that  the  king  was  in- 
duced to  abolish  the  censorship  and  to  penuit 
free  trade  in  news;  "he  doubted  much,'  Siiys 
Hume,  'of  the  salutary  effects  of  such  unlimited 
freedom.'  The  newspapers  increased  and  multi- 
plied exceedingly  for  the  eighteen  years  between 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  licenser  and  the 
passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  171'^,  tjy  which  a 
halfpenny  tax  was  laid  on  every  lialf-sheet  of  in 
telligence." — Ruiy  Eaglinh  Newspapers  (Corn- 
hill  .Uiif/..  .Jiilij.  1868). 

A.  D,  1685-1693.— William  Bradford  and  his 
Press  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. —  Wil 
liam  Bradford,  a  young  i)rinter,  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn 
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of  1685,  and  established  himself  in  business. 
"  His  tii'St  publication  was  '  Kalendarium  Penn- 
silvaniense,  or  America's  Messenger;  Being  an 
Almanack  for  the  Year  of  Grace  1686.'  This 
brought  him  a  summons  before  the  Governor 
and  Council,  for  referring  to  the  Proprietar}',  in 
the  table  of  chronology,  as  '  Lord  Penu ; '  and,  on 
his  appearance,  he  was  ordered  to  blot  out  the 
objectionable  title,  and  forbidden  to  print  an)'- 
thiug  without  license  from  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil. In  1687  he  was  cautioned  by  the  Philadel- 
phia meeting  not  to  print  an3'thing  touching  the 
Quakers  without  its  approval.  Two  }'ears  later 
he  was  again  called  before  the  Governor,  and 
Council  —  this  time  for  printing  the  charter  of 
the  province.  The  spirited  report,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  of  his  examination  on  this  occasion, 
is  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  Disappointed  at  the 
non-fultilment  of  Peun's  promise  of  the  govern- 
ment printing  and  the  failure  of  his  scheme  for 
printing  an  English  Bible,  which,  although  in- 
dorsed liy  the  meeting,  found  few  subscribers, 
and  harassed  by  both  the  civil  and  religious  au- 
thorities, Bradford  determined  lo  leave  the  prov- 
ince," which  he  did,  with  his  family,  sailing  to 
England  in  16S9.  He  was  induced,  however,  by 
promises  of  increased  business  and  a  yearly 
salary  of  £40,  to  return.  In  1693,  having  be- 
come one  of  the  supporters  of  George  Keith,  and 
having  printed  Keith's  "  Appeal "  (see  Pennsyl- 
vania: A.  D.  1692-1696),  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  This  occurred  in  August,  and  his 
trial  followed  in  December.  The  jury  disagreed, 
and  he  was  held  for  appearance  at  the  next  court. 
"  In  the  meantime  the  dissensions  in  the  province 
arouseil  by  the  Keithiau  schism  had  led  to  the 
abrogation  of  Penn's  charter  by  the  crown,  and 
the  appointment  of  Benjamin  Fletcher  to  be 
Royal  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  New- 
York."  This  change  led  to  the  dropping  of  pro- 
ceedings against  Bradford,  and  to  his  removal 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  whither  he 
seems  to  have  been  invited.  His  removal  was 
undoubtedly  prompted  by  a  resolution  which 
the  Provincial  Council  of  New  Ybrk  adopted  on 
the  23d  of  March.  1693:  "  Tliat  if  a  Printer  will 
come  and  settle  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
printing  of  our  Acts  of  Assembly  and  Publick 
Papers,  he  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  £40  cur- 
rent money  of  New  York  per  annum  for  his 
salary  and  have  the  benefit  of  his  printing  be- 
sides what  serves  the  publick."  "Bradford's 
first  warrant  for  his  salary  as  '  Printer  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mar_v.  at  the  City  of  New 
York,'  was  dated  October  12,  1693,  and  was  for 
six  months,  due  on  the  10th  preceding,  "showing 
that  he  had  established  himself  in  the  colony 
more  hospitable  to  his  art  as  early  as  the  10th  of 
April,  1693.  "What  was  the  first  product  of 
his  press  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  may  have 
been,  as  Dr.  Moore  suggests,  the  '  Journ^  of  the 
Late  Actions  of  the  French  at  Canada,'  or  '  New 
England's  Spirit  of  Persecution  Transmitted  to 
Pennsilvania'  " —  wliicli  was  a  report  of  his  own 
trial  at  Philadelphia  —  or  it  may  have  been  an 
Act  of  the  New  York  Assembly  — one  of  three 
which  his  press  produced  early  that  year,  but  the 
priority  among  which  is  uncertain. —  C.  K.  Hilde- 
burn.  Printing  in  Xetn  York  in  the  fith  Cent' y  (Me- 
morial Hist,  of  the  City  of  New  York;  r.  1,  ch.  1.5.) 
Also  rx  :  I.  Thomas,  Hist,  of  Printing  in  Am.. 
2ded.,  V.  1. 


A.  D.  1695.— Expiration  of  the  Censorship 
lav7  in  England. —  Quick  multiplication  of 
Newspapers.— ■'  While  the  Licensing  Act  was 
in  force  there  was  no  n(;wspaper  in  1-Jiigland  ex- 
cept the  '  London  Gazette,'  which  was  edited  by 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  .State, 
and  which  contained  nothing  but  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  wished  the  nation  to  know.  There 
were  indeed  many  ijeriodical  papers:  but  none 
of  those  papers  could  be  called  a  newspaper. 
Welwood,  a  zealous  Whig,  published  a  journal 
called  the  Observator:  but  his  Observator.  like 
the  Observator  which  Lestrange  had  formerlj' 
edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  but  merely  dis- 
sertations on  politics.  A  crazy  bookseller,  named 
.lohn  Dunton,  published  the  Athenian  Mercury: 
but  the  Athenian  .Mercury  merely  discussed 
questions  of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry 
and  of  gallantrv.  A  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, named  .lohn  Houghton,  published  what  he 
called  a  Collection  for  the  Improvement  of  In- 
dustry and  Trade:  but  his  Collection  contained 
little  more  than  the  prices  of  stocks,  explanations 
of  the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the  City,  puffs 
of  new  projects,  and  advertisements  of  books, 
quack  medicines,  chocolate.  Spa  water,  civet 
cat.s,  surgeons  wanting  ships,  valets  wanting 
masters,  and  ladies  wanting  husbands.  If  ever 
he  printed  any  political  news,  he  ti"anscribed  it 
from  the  Gazette.  The  Gazette  was  so  partial 
and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  events  that,  though 
it  had  no  competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circu- 
lation. .  .  .  But  the  deficiencies  of  the  Gazette 
were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  in  London  by 
the  coffeehouses,  and  in  the  country  bv  the  news- 
letters. On  the  third  of  May  "1695  the  law 
which  had  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship 
expired.  Within  a  fortnight,  a  stanch  old  Whig, 
named  Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a  newspaper 
entitled  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and 
who  liad  been  speedily  forced  to  relinquish  that 
design,  announced  that  the  Intelligence  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years  before 
by  tyranny,  would  again  appear.  Ten  days 
later  w'as  printed  the  first  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish Courant.  Then  came  the  Packet  Boat  from 
Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus,  the  London 
Newsletter,  the  London  Post,  the  Flying  Post, 
the  Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy,  and  the  Post- 
man. The  history  of  the  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land from  that  time  to  the  present  day  is  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  part  of  the  history  of 
the  country.  At  first  they  were  small  and  mean- 
looking.  .  .  .  Only  two  numbers  came  out  in  a 
week ;  and  a  number  contained  little  more  matter 
than  may  be  found  in  a  single  column  of  a  daily 
paper  of  our  time." — Lord  ilacaulay,  IIi.<«t.  of 
Englnnd.  eh.  21. 

A.  D.  1704-1729. — The  first  Newspapers  in 
America. — "There  was  not  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  English  colonies,  throughout  the 
extensive  continent  of  North  America,  until  the 
24th  of  April.  1704.  John  Campbell,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was  a  bookseller  and  postmaster  in 
Boston,  was  the  first  who  began  and  established 
a  publication  of  this  kind.  It  was  entitled  '  The 
Boston  News-Letter.'.  .  .  It  is  printed  on  lialf 
a  sheet  of  pot  paper,  with  a  small  pic;i  type, 
folio.  The  first  page  is  filled  with  an  extract 
from  'The  London  Flying  Post,'  respecting  the 
pretender,  .  .  .  The  queen's  speech  to  both 
houses  of  parliament  on   that  occasion,  a  few 
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aiiidos  under  llif  Rnstnn  lioad.  four  short  pani- 
f;ra|ilis  of  marine  iiitelligeuce  from  Now  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  London,  and  one  adver- 
tisement, form  its  whole  contents.  The  adver- 
tisement is  from  Campbell,  the  proprietor  of  the 
paper."  In  1719,  a  rival  paper  was  started  in 
Boston,  ealled  the  "Gazette."  and  in  17-.21.  a 
third.  foiinile<l  Uv  James  Franklin,  took  the  name 
of  ••The  New  Eiisrland  Courant."  Meantinu' 
there  had  appeared'at  Philadc'liiliia.  on  the  2-.2nd 
of  Deeemlier.  1719.  — only  <ine  day  later  than  the 
second  of  the  Boston  newspapers — '•The  Ameri- 
can Weekly  >[ercury."  Jirinted  by  Andrew  I5ra<l- 
ford.  son  of  WilliamBradford.  The  same  printer. 
Andrew  Bradford,  removing  to  New  York, 
brouirlit  out  ■•  The  New  York  Gazette."  the  first 
newspaper  printed  in  that  eity,  in  October,  17'25. 
— I.  Thomas,  IIi«l.  i>f  Piiittinci  in  Am.,  v.  '2,  p. 
l'>,  (ii((l  cifUi: — '•In  "1740.  the  number  of  news- 
]>apers  in  the  English  colonies  on  the  continent 
had  increased  to  eleven,  of  which  one  appeared 
in  South  Carolina,  one  in  Virginia,  three  in  Peun- 
svlvania  —  one  of  them  being  in  German  —  one 
in  New  York,  and  the  remaining  five  in  Boston. 
.  .  .  The  New  England  'Courant,'  the  fourth 
American  periodical,  was.  in  August  1721,  estab- 
lished by  .lames  Franklin  as  an  organ  of  inde- 
pendent "opinion.  Its  temporary  success  was  ad- 
vanced by  Benjamin,  his  brother  and  apprentice, 
a  boy  of  lifteen,  who  wrote  for  its  columns, 
worked  in  composing  the  types  as  well  as  print- 
ing otT  the  sheets,  and,  as  carrier,  distributed  the 
papers  to  the  customers.  The  sheet  satirized 
hypocrisy,  and  spoke  of  religious  knaves  as  of 
ail  knaves  the  worst.  This  was  described  as 
tending  'to  abuse  the  ministers  of  religion  in  a 
manner  which  was  intoleralile.' .  .  .  In  Jul}' 
l^'H.  a  resolve  passed  the  council,  appointing  a 
censor  for  the  press  of  James  Franklin;  but  the 
house  refused  its  concurrence.  The  ministers 
persevered:  and,  in  January  1723,  a  committee 
of  in(iuiry  was  raised  by  the  legislature.  Benja- 
min, being  (■.\amined.  escaped  with  an  admoni- 
tion; James,  the  iiublislier.  refusing  to  discover 
the  author  of  the  offence,  was  kept  in  jail  for  a 
month;  his  paper  was  censured  as  reflecting  in- 
juriously on  the  reverend  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and,  by  vote  of  the  house  and  council,  he 
was  forbidden  to  print  it,  'except  it  be  first 
supervised. '  Vexed  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  but  seventeen  years  old, 
in  October  1721!,  sailed  clandestinely  "for  New 
York.  Finding  there  no  emploj-ment.  lie  crossed 
to  Amboy;  went  on  foot  to  the  Delaware;  for 
want  of  a  wind,  rowed  in  a  boat  from  Burling- 
ton to  Philadelphia;  and  be.-iring  marks  of  his 
labor  at  the  oar,  weary,  himgry,  having  for  his 
whole  stock  of  cash  a  single  dollar,  the  rtinaway 
apprentice  —  the  pupil  of  the  free  schools  of 
Boston,  rich  in  the  boundless  hope  of  youth  and 
the  unconscious  power  of  modest  genius  — 
stepped  on  shore  to  seek  food  and  occupation. 
On  the  deep  foundations  of  sobriety,  frugality 
and  industry,  the  young  journeyman  built  his 
fortunes  and  fame;  and  he  soon  came  to  have  a 
printingofhce  of  his  own.  .  .  .  The  assembly  of 
Penn.sylvania  chose  him  its  printer.  lie  planneil 
a  newspaper  [the  '  Pennsylvania  Gazette'];  and, 
when  [1729]  he  became  its  proprietor  and  editor, 
he  defended  freedom  of  thought  and  speech, 
and  the  inalienable  power  of  the  people." — G. 
Bancroft,  JJist.  of  the  U.  i>.  of  Am.,  pt.  3,  ch.  15 
(»■  2). 


Al.soiN:  J.  Parton,  Li't'f  "f  Franklin,  pt.  1-2 
(»'.  1).— B.  Fraidilin,  JJfi  liy  Jlimwlf  e.d.  hy  ■/. 
Biyiioir,  pt.  1. 

A.  D.  1709-1752. —  The  Periodicals  of  the 
Essayists. — The  "  Tatler,"  "  Spectator,"  and 
their  successors. —  "In  the  spring  of  1709. 
Steele  [Sir  Kichard]  formed  a  literary  jiroject. 
of  which  he  was  far  indeed  from  foresc-eing  the 
consequences.  Pericxlical  papers  bad  during 
many  years  been  ])ublishcd  in  liOiidon.  Most  of 
these  were  political;  but  in  some  of  them  ((ues- 
tions  of  morality,  taste,  and  love-casuistry  hail 
been  discussed.  The  literary  merit  of  these 
works  was  small  imleed;  and  even  their  names 
are  now  known  only  to  the  curious.  Steele  had 
been  appointed  gazetteer  by  Sundi-rland,  at  the 
request,  it  is  said,  of  Addison;  and  tlius  had  ac- 
cess to  foreign  intelligence  earlier  and  more  au- 
thentic than  was  in  those  times  within  the  reach 
of  an  ordinary  news-writer.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  scheme  of 
publishing  a  periodical  ])aper  on  a  new  plan. 
It  was  to  appear  on  the  days  on  which  the  post 
left  London  for  the  country,  which  were,  in  that 
generation,  the  Tuesdays,  Thursdays.  luid  Sat- 
urdays. It  was  to  contain  tb<-  foreign  news,  ac- 
counts of  theatrical  representations,  and  the 
literary  gossip  of  Will's  and  of  the  Grecian.  It 
was  also  to  contain  remarks  on  the  fashionable 
topics  of  the  day,  compliments  to  beauties,  pas- 
quinades on  noted  sharpers,  and  criticisms  on 
popular  preachers.  The  aim  of  Steele  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  first  higher  than  this.  .  .  . 
Isaac  Bickerstalf,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  an 
imaginary  person,  almost  as  well  known  in  that 
age  as  Mr.  Paul  Pry  or  Mr.  Pickwick  in  ours. 
Swift  had  assiuned  the  name  of  Bickerstalf  in 
a  satirical  panqihlet  against  Partridge,  the  alma- 
nac-maker. Partridge  had  been  fool  enough  to 
publish  a  furious  reply.  Bickerstalf  had  rejoined 
in  a  second  pamphlet  still  more  diverting  than 
the  first.  All  the  wits  had  combined  to  kec])  up 
the  joke,  and  the  town  was  long  in  convulsicais 
of  langlitcr.  Steele  determined  to  employ  the 
name  which  this  controversy  had  made  po|iuIar; 
and.  in  April.  1709,  it  was  announced  that  Isaac 
Bickerstalf,  Escpiire,  Astrologer,  was  about  to 
publish  a  paper  called  the  •  Tatler.'  Addison 
had  not  been  consulted  about  this  scheme;  but 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  determined  to  give 
it  his  as.sistance.  The  effect  of  that  assistance 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  Steele's  own 
words.  'I  fared.'  he  said,  'like  a  distressed 
prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his 
aid.  I  was  undone  by  my  au-\iliary.  When  I 
had  once  called  him  in,  I  could  not  subsist  with- 
out dependence  on  him. '  '  The  paper, '  he  says 
elsewhere,  '  was  advanced  indeed.  It  was  raised 
to  a  greater  thing  than  I  intended  it.'" — Lord 
Slacaulay,  Life  a  nil  Writings  of  Addi.inn  (E-h-iiiiik). 
—  "Steele,  o'n  the  12th  of  April  1709.  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  'Tatler.'.  .  .  This  famous 
newspaper,  printed  in  one  folio  sheet  of  '  tobacco 
paper'  with  •  scurvy  letter,'  ran  to  271  numbers, 
and  alu'U]itly  cease(i  to  appear  in  January  1711. 
It  enjoyed  an  imprecedented  success,  for,  indeed, 
nothing  that  approached  it  had  ever  before  been 
issued  from  the  periodical  press  in  England. 
The  division  of  its  contents  was  thus  arranged 
by  the  editor:  '  All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleas- 
ure, and  entertainment  shall  be  under  the  article 
of  White's  Chocolate  House;  poetry  under  that 
of  Will's  Coffee- House;  learning  under  the  title 
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of  Grecian ;  foreign  and  domestic  news  _you  will 
have  from  St.  James'.s  Cullee-Hoiise;  and  what 
else  I  shall  on  any  otlier  subject  offer  shall  be 
dated  from  my  own  apartment.'  The  political 
news  gradually  ceased  to  appear.  ...  Of  the 
271  'Tatlers,'  188  were  written  by  Steele,  42  by 
Addison,  and  36  by  both  conjointly.  Three 
were  from  the  pen  of  John  Hughes.  .  .  .  These, 
atleast,  are  the  uuml)ers  usually  given,  but  the 
evidence  on  which  tliey  are  based  is  slight.  It 
rests  mainly  upon  the  indications  given  by  Steele 
to  Tickell  when  the  latter  was  preparing  his  edi- 
tion of  Addison's  Works.  The  conjecture  may 
be  hazarded  that  there  were  not  a  few  Tatlers 
written  by  Addison. which  he  was  not  anxious  to 
claim  as  his  particular  property.  .  .  .  Addison, 
.  ,  .  remained  Steele's  firm  friend,  and  less  than 
two  months  after  the  cessation  of  the  '  Tatler ' 
there  appeared  the  tirst  nund>er  of  a  .still  more 
famous  common  enterprise,  the  'Spectator,'  on 
the  1st  of  March  1711.  It  was  announced  to  ap- 
pear dail3\  and  was  to  be  composed  of  the  re- 
flections and  actions  of  the  members  of  an 
imaginary  clul),  formed  around  'Mr.  Spectator.' 
In  this  club  the  most  familiar  figure  is  the  Wor- 
cestershire Knight,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  the 
peculiar  property  of  Addison.  .  .  .  The  "  Spec- 
tator '  continued  to  appear  daily  until  December 
1712.  It  consisted  of  ooo  numbers,  of  which 
Addison  wrote  27-1,  Steele  236,  Hughes  19,  and 
Pope  1  (The  Messiah,  '  Spectator  '  378).  Another 
contributor  was  Eustace  Budgell  (I68.')-1736). 
Addison's  cousin.  .  .  .  The  '  Spectatcjr  '  enjo^-ed 
so  very  imequivocal  a  success  that  it  has  puzzled 
historians  to  account  for  its  discontinuance.  In 
No.  517  Addison  killed  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
'that  nobody  else  might  murder  him.'  This 
shows  a  voluntary  intention  to  stop  the  publica- 
tion, which  the  Stamp  Act  itself  had  not  been 
abletodo  by  force." — E.  Gosse,  .-l  Jlist.  of  Eii//i- 
teenth  Century  Litenitui-e,  ch.  6. — -"After  this, 
in  1713,  came  the  'Guardian';  and  in  1714  an 
eighth  volume  of  the  '  Spectator'  was  i.ssued  bj- 
Addison  alone.  He  was  idso  the  sole  author  of 
the  '  Freeholder,'  1715,  which  contains  the  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  the  'Tory  Fo.xhunter.'  Steele, 
on  his  side,  followed  up  the  'Guardian'  by  the 
'Lover,'  the  'Reader,'  and  half-a-dozen  abortive 
efforts;  but  liis  real  successes,  as  well  as  those  of 
Addison,  were  in  tlie  three  great  collections  for 
which  they  worked  together.  .  .  .  Between  the 
'  Guardian  '  of  1713  and  the  '  Rambler'  of  1750- 
2  there  were  a  number  of  periodical  essayists  of 
varying  merit.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall 
the  names  of  these  now  forgotten  '  Intelligencers,' 
'Moderators,'  'Remembrancers,'  and  the  like, 
the  bulk  of  which  were  political.  Fielding  places 
one  of  them,  the  'Freethinker 'of  Philips,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  'those  great  originals  the  "Tat- 
lers" and  the  "Spectators;"'  but  the  initial 
chapters  to  the  different  books  of  '  Tom  Jones  ' 
attract  us  more  forcibly  to  the  author's  own 
'Champion,'  written  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ralph  who  'makes  night  hideous'  in  the  '  Dun- 
ciad.',  .  .  Another  of  Fielding's  enterprises  in  the 
'  Spectator  '  vein  was  the  '  Covent  Garden  Jour- 
nal,' 1752.  .  .  .  Concurrently  with  the  'Covent 
Garden  Journal '  appeared  the  final  volume  of 
Johnson's  'Rambler,'  a  work  upon  the  cardinal 
defect  of  which  its  author  laid  his  finger,  when,  in 
later  life,  he  declared  it  to  be  'too  wonly.'  Lady 
Mary  said  in  her  smart  way  that  the  '  Jiambler ' 
followed  the  'Spectator'  as  a  packhorse  would 


do  a  hunter.  ...  In  the  twenty-nine  papers 
which  Johnson  wrote  for  Hawkesworth's  '  Ad- 
venturer,' the  '  Rambler  '  style  is  maintained.  In 
the  'Idler,'  however,  which  belongs  to  a  later 
date,  when  its  author's  mind  was  unclouded,  and 
he  was  comparatively  free  from  tlie  daily  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  he  adopts  a  .simpler  and  less 
polysyllabic  style.  "—A.  Dobson,  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Essays,  introd. 

A.  D.  1712.— The  first  Stamp  Tax  on 
Newspapers  in  England.— The  first  stamp  ta.\ 
on  newspapers  in  England  went  into  ellect  on 
the  12th  day  of  August,  1712.  "An  act  had 
passed  the  legislature,  that  '  for  every  jiamphlet 
or  paper  contained  in  half  a  sheet,  or  le.sser  piece 
of  paper  so  printed,  tlie  sum  of  one  halfpenny 
sterling:  and  for  every  such  pamphlet  or  paper 
being  larger  than  half  a  sheet,  and  not  exceed- 
ing one  whole  sheet,  so  printed,  a  duty  after  the 
rate  of  one  penny  sterling  for  every  sheet  printed 
thereof.'  'This  act,  which  was  to  "curb  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  was  to  be  in  force  for  the 
space  of  thirty-two  years,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  10th  day  of  June,  1712.  Addison,  in  the 
'  Spectator '  of  this  day,  says,  '  this  is  the  day  on 
which  many  eminent  authors  will  proiiably  pub- 
lish their  last  works.  I  am  afraid  that  few  of 
our  weekly  historians,  who  are  men  that  above 
all  others  delight  in  war,  will  be  aljle  to  subsist 
under  the  weight  of  a  stamp  duty  in  an  approach- 
ing peace.  In  short,  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing a  stamp,  and  the  impracticability  of  notify- 
ing a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  b(jUi 
ccmcur  to  the  sinking  of  these  thin  folios  which 
have  every^  other  day  related  to  us  the  history  of 
Europe  for  several  years  last  past.  A  facetious 
friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this  pres- 
ent mortalitj'  among  authors,  "the  fall  of  the 
leaf."  '  On  this  tax  Dean  Swift  thus  humorously 
alludes  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  as  follows 
(.Vugust  7): — 'Do  you  know  that  all  Grulj-street 
is  dead  and  gone  last  week  ?  No  more  Ghosts 
or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.  I  plied  it 
close  the  last  fortnight,  and  published  at  least 
seven  papers  of  raj-  own,  besides  some  of  other 
people's;  but  now  every  single  half-sheet  pays  a 
halfpenny  to  the  queen.  'The  'Observator'  is 
fallen;  the  'Medleys'  are  jumbled  together  with 
the  'Flying  Post';  the  'Examiner'  is  deadly 
sick;  the  'Spectator'  keeps  up  and  doubles  its 
price;  I  know  not  how  long  it  will  hold.  Have 
you  seen  the  red  stamp  the  papers  are  marked 
with  ?  Jlethinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a  half- 
penny.' The  stamp  mark  upon  the  newspapers 
was  a  rose  and  thistle  joined  by  the  stalks,  and 
enclosing  between  the  Irish  sliamroek,  the  whole 
three  were  surmounted  by  a  crown.  ...  It  is 
curious  to  observe  what  an  eflfect  this  trifling  im- 
post had  upon  the  circulation  of  the  most  fa- 
vourite papers.  Jlany  were  entirely  discon- 
tinued, and  several  of  those  which  survived  were 
generally  united  into  one  publication.  The  bill 
operated  in  a  directly  contrary  manner  to  what 
the  ministers  liad  anticipated;  for  the  opposition, 
who  had  more  leisure,  and  perhaps  more  acri- 
mony of  feeling,  were  unanimous  in  the  support 
of  their  cause.  The  adherents  of  ministers,  who 
were  by  no  means  behind  the  opposition  in  their 
proficiency  in  the  topic  of  defamation,  were,  it 
seems,  not  so  strenuously  supported;  and  the 
measure  thus  chiefl)'  destroyed  those  wliom  it 
was  Bolinbroke's  interest  to  protect.  For  some 
reason,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  the 
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Btam|i-<luties  were  removed  shortly  after  their 
iiii|Hisiii()ii,  mill  were  not  again  enforced  until 
172.").  hi  order  to  understand  how  so  small  a 
duty  as  one  halfpenny  should  operate  so  strongly 
upon  these  |)eriodieai  publications,  we  must  look 
at  the  price  at  which  they  were  vended  at  that 
period.  The  majority  of  them  were  published  at 
a  penny,  many  at  a  halfpenny,  and  some  were 
even  published  so  low  as  a  farthing." — C.  M. 
Tiinperley.  /■Sin\i/i-hijui(ti'(  of  Liteniry  and  Typo- 
(/niji/iii-iil  Aiuril"li\  /i/i.  (ilU-6l)2. 

A.  D.  1723. — End  of  Newspaper  monopoly  in 
France. — "  I'litil  Louis  XVI.  was  drtlii-oniil. 
Paris  was  otlicially  supposed  to  po.ssess  but  three 
periodicals:  the  '  (iazelte  do  France  '  for  politics, 
'  Le  .lournal  des  Savants'  for  literature  and 
science,  and  the  •  Mcreure  de  France '  for  poli- 
tics, literature,  and  social  matters  mingled.  For 
a  time  these  monopolies  were  respected,  but  only 
for  a  very  short  time.  .  .  .  During  the  IJeteiicy 
of  the  I)uke  of  Orleans  (I71.j-2:i),  the  ■Gazette 
de  France.'  '  Mercure,  and  'Journal  des  Savants' 
combined  to  bring  an  action  for  infringement 
against  all  the  papers  then  existing,  but  they  were 
nonsuited  on  a  technical  objectiim;  and  this  was 
their  last  attempt  at  as.serting  their  prerogative. " 
—  T/,.'  Fnurh  PiVKii(C„rnhiU  Mn;/..  Oct..  1873). 

A.  D.  1734. — Zenger's  trial  in  New  York. — 
Determination  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 
See  .Nh:u-  'i'ouK:   A.  1).  1720-17:11, 

A.  D.  1771.  —  Freedom  of  Parliamentary  re- 
porting won  in  England.  See  Enoi,.\xi);  A.  D. 
1771. 

A.  D.  1777. — The  first  Daily  Newspaper  in 
France. — "  In  1777  there  appeared  the  '.lournal 
de  Paris,'  which  only  deserves  notice  from  its 
being  the  first  dailv  paper  i.ssued  in  France." — 
Watiniii^tti-  J{,i:.  jiib/.  1800.  /).  21'J. 

A.  D.  1784-1813. — The  earliest  daily  News- 
papers in  the  United  States. —  "The  first  daily 
newsii.iper  iiublished  in  tlie  United  .States  was 
the  'American  Daily  Advertiser.'  It  was  issued 
in  Philadelphia  in  1784,  by  Benjamin  FranUlin 
Baclie,  afterwards  of  the  Aurora.  When  the 
seat  of  national  government  was  in  Philadelphia, 
it  shared  the  contidenee  and  support  of  .Jefferson 
with  the  '  Xational  Gazette.'  It  was  strong  in 
its  opposition  to  the  Federal  section  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington,  and  to  all  the  meas- 
ures originating  with  Hamilton.  Zachariah 
Poulson  became  its  proprietor  and  publisher  in 
1802,  and  it  was  known  as  'Poulson's  Adver- 
tiser,' and  we  believe  he  continued  its  publisher 
till  October  28,  1839,  when  the  establishment 
was  sold  to  Brace  and  Xewbold,  the  publishers 
of  a  new  jiaper  called  the  'Xorth  American.' 
The  name  after  that  was  the  '  Xorth  American 
and  Daily  Advertiser.'.  .  .  The  '  Xew  York 
Daily  Advertiser,'  the  second  real  journal  in  the 
United  States,  was  published  in  178.5.  It  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  March  by  Francis 
C'hilds  &  Co.  .  .  .  On  the  29th  of  .Inly.  1786,  the 
'  Pittsburg  (Penn.)  Gazette,'  the  first"newspaper 
printed  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  ap- 
peared, and  in  1796  the  'Post'  was  issued.  .  .  . 
•  The  United  States  Gazette  '  was  started  in  New 
York  in  1789  by  John  Fenno,  of  Boston.  Its 
original  name  was  '  Gazette  of  the  United  States.' 
It  was  first  i.ssued  in  Xew  Y'ork,  because  the  seat 
of  the  national  government  was  then  in  that  citv. 
When  Congress  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1790, 
the  '  Gazette' went  with  that  body.  In  1792  it 
was  the  special  organ  of  Alexander  Ilanulton. 


.  .  .  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer  of  Ameri- 
ca, was  a  lawyer  in  1793.  and  bad  an  office  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Washington's  ailminis- 
tration  was  then  violently  assailed  by  the  'Au- 
rora,' 'Xational  Gazette,' and  other  organs  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  by  the  partisans  of 
France.  JetTerson  was  organizing  the  opposi- 
tion elements,  and  Hamilton  was  endeavoring  to 
.strengthen  the  Federal  party.  Newspapers  were 
established  on  each  side  as  the  chief  means  of 
accomplisliiiig  the  objects  each  party  had  in 
view.  Noah  Webster  was  considered,  in  this 
slate  of  affairs,  the  man  to  aid  the  Federalists 
journalistically  in  Xew  Y'ork.  He  was,  there- 
fore, induced  to  remove  to  that  city  and  take 
charge  of  a  Federal  organ.  On  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1793,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
daily  paper,  which  was  named  the  '.Minerva.' 
According  to  its  imprint,  it  appeared  '  every 
day,  Sunilays  cxeeiited,  at  four  o'clock,  or  earlier 
if  the  arrival  of  the  mail  will  permit.'  .  .  .  With 
the  '  Jlinerva '  was  connected  a  semi-weekly 
paper  called  the  'Herald.'.  .  .  The  names  of 
'  Minerva  '  and  '  Herald'  were  shortly  changed  to 
those  of  'Commercial  Advertiser'  and  'New 
Y'ork  Spectator, 'and  these  names  have  continued. 
.  .  .  The  'Commercial  Advertiser'  is  the  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  the  metropolis.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds of  daily  papers  started  in  New  York,  from 
the  time  of  Bradford's  Gazette  in  172>'>  to  the 
'.Journal  of  Commerce'  in  1827,  there  are  now 
[1872]  only  two  survivors  — the  'Evening  Post' 
and  the  'Commercial  Advertiser.' .  .  .  The  first 
prominent  daily  paper  issued  in  New  England 
was  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  commenced  on  the  3tl  of 
March,  1813.  There  was  a  daily  paper  begun  in 
that  city  on  the  6th  of  October,  1796,  by  Alex- 
ander Martin,  and  edited  by  John  O'Ley  Burk, 
one  of  the  '  United  Irishmen.'  It  lived  about  si.x 
months.  It  was  calleil  the  Polar  Star  and  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser.  Another  was  attempted 
on  the  1st  of  Januar)',  1798,  by  Caleb  P.  Wayne, 
who  was  afterwards  editor  of  the  United  States 
Gazette  of  Philadelphia.  This  second  daily 
pa|ier  of  Boston  was  named  the  Federal  Gazette 
and  Daily  Advertiser.  It  lived  three  months. 
The  third  attempt  at  a  daily  paper  in  the  capital 
of  Massachusetts  was  a  success.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  William  AV.  Clapp,  afterwards  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  and  edited  by  Hora- 
tio Biglow." — F.  Hudson,  Jatirnnlism  in  tli£ 
United  StaUit,  pp.  17.")-194,  and  378. 

A.  D.  1785-1812. — The  founding  of  "The 
Times,"  in  London. — The  beginning  of  "  lead- 
ing articles." — The  newsi)a|)er  afterwards  fa- 
mous as  "The  Times"  was  started,  in  178.1, 
tinder  the  name  of  the  "Daily  I'niversal  Regis- 
ter," and  did  not  adopt  the  title  of  "The  Times" 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1788. — J.  Grant,  The 
Neir.Hjuiper  Press,  v.  1,  ch.  16. — "All  the  news- 
papers that  can  be  said  to  have  been  distin- 
guished in  any  way  till  the  appearance  of  the 
'  Times '  were  distinguished  by  some  freak  of 
cleverness.  .  .  .  The  '  Times '  took  up  a  line  of 
its  own  from  the  first  day  of  its  existence.  The 
proprietors  staked  their  fortunes  upon  the  gen- 
eral character  of  their  paper,  upon  the  prompti- 
tude and  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  upon  its 
policy,  upon  the  frank  and  independent  spirit 
of  its  comments  on  public  men.  .  .  .  The  chief 
proprietor  of  the  'Times'  was  John  Walter  —  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  or  nest  to  nothing  of 
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newspaper  work,  but  who  knew  precisely  what 
the  public  wanted  in  a  newspaper,  and  possessed, 
with  this  instinct  and  intelligence,  the  determi- 
nation and  enterprise  which  constitute  the  char- 
acter of  a  successful  man  of  business.  He  saw 
how  a  newspaper  ought  to  be  conducted,  and 
he  thought  he  saw  how,  by  the  development  of 
a  new  idea  in  printiug,  he  could  produce  the 
'Times'  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  any  of  its 
contemporaries.  The  whole  English  language, 
according  to  ^Ir.  Walter,  consisted  of  about 
90,00U  words:  but  by  separating  the  particles 
and  omitting  the  obsolete  words,  technical  terms, 
and  common  terminations,  Mr.  Walter  believed 
it  to  be  possible  to  reduce  the  stock  in  common 
use  to  about  .iO.(tUO,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
these  words,  with  all  the  common  terminations, 
he  proposed  to  have  cast  separately,  so  that  the 
compositor,  with  a  slip  of  MS.  liefore  him  to  set 
in  type,  might  pick  up  words  or  even  phrases 
instead  of  picking  up  one  by  one  every  letter  of 
every  word  in  his  copy,  and  thus,  of  course,  save 
a  good  deal  of  time.  The  idea  was  impracticable, 
utterly  impracticable,  because  the  number  of 
words  required  to  carry  out  the  system  must  in 
itself  be  so  great  that  no  case  of  type  that  a  printer 
could  stand  before  would  hold  them  all,  even  if 
the  printer  'learn  his  boxes'  with  a  case  of  some 
4,00U  or  .5;000  compartments  before  him;  but  it 
took  a  good  many  years,  a  good  many  experi- 
ments, and  the  expenditure  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds  to  convince  Jlr.  Walter  that  the  fail- 
ure was  not  due  to  the  perversity  of  his  printers 
hut  to  the  practical  difficulties  which  surrounded 
his  conception.  John  Walter  was  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  general  conduct  of  the  '  Times  '  as 
a  newspaper  than  he  was  in  the  management  of 
the  'Times'  printing  office.  He  set  all  the 
printers  in  London  by  the  ears  with  his  whim 
about  logographic  printing.  But  he  had  a  very 
clear  conception  of  what  a  national  newspaper 
ought  to  be,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  men,  who,  as  they  are  sketched 
for  us  by  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  were  appar- 
ently far  more  picturesque  than  practical,  John 
AValter  made  the  'Times'  what  the  'Times'  has 
been  for  nearly  a  century,  pre-eminently  and 
distinctly  a  national  newspaper.  The  'Times,' 
in  its  original  shape,  consisted  merely  of  the 
day's  news,  a  few  advertisements,  some  market 
quotations,  perhaps  a  notice  of  a  new  book, 
a  few  scraps  of  gossip,  and  in  the  session, 
a  Parliamentary  report.  The  '  Morning  Chron- 
icle' had  the  credit  .  ,  .  of  invenfing  the 
leading  article,  as  it  had  the  credit  of  inventing 
Parliamentary  reporting.  The  '  Morning  Chron- 
icle,' on  the  r2th  of  Ma)',  1791,  published  a  para- 
graph, announcing  that  '  the  great  and  lirni 
body  of  the  Whigs  of  England,  true  to  their 
principles,  had  decided  on  the  dispute  between 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke,  in  favor  of  Jlr.  Fox.  ,-is 
the  representative  of  the  piire  doctrines  of  Whig- 
gery,'  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  resolution 
Mr.  Burke  would  retire  from  Parliament.  It 
was  very  short,  but  this  paragraph  is  the  nearest 
approximation  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  news- 
papers of  that  time  to  a  leading  article,  and  ap- 
pearing as  it  did  in  the  part  of  the  '  Morning 
Chronicle '  where  a  year  or  two  afterwards  the 
leading  articles  were  printed,  Mr.  Wingrove 
Cooke  cites  it  as  the  germ  of  the  leaders  which, 
when  they  became  general,  gave  a  distinctive 
colour  and  authority  to  newspapers  as  indepen- 


dent organs  of  opinion  and  criticism.  The  idea 
soon  became  jjopular ;  and  in  the  '  Morning 
Post'  and  the  'Courier'  the  leading  article,  de- 
veloped as  it  was  by  Coleridge  and  Macintosh 
into  a  w'ork  of  art,  often  rivalling  in  argument, 
wit,  and  eloquence  the  best  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, became  the  object  of  quite  as  much  inter- 
est as  tlie  Parliamentary  reports  themselves. 
The  'Times,'  knowing  how  to  appropriate  one 
by  one  all  the  specialties  of  its  contemporaries, 
and  to  improve  upon  what  it  appropriated,  was 
one  of  the  tirst  newspapers  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
leading  articles,  and  in  adopting  that  idea,  to 
improve  upon  it  by  stamping  its  articles  with  a 
spirit  of  frankness  and  independence  which  was 
all  its  own.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  John  Walter, 
practically  the  founder  of  the  'Times,'  ended  in 
the  year  ISl'J,  and  upon  his  death  his  son,  the 
second  John  Walter,  took  possession  of  Printing 
House  Square,  and,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  his 
father,  with  ampler  means,  soon  made  the 
'Times'  the  power  in  the  State  that  it  has  been 
from  that  day  to  this." — C.  Pebody,  English 
Journnliifm,  pp.  02-9d. 

A.  D.  1817.— The  trials  of  William  Hone. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1810-1820. 

A.  D.  1830-1833.— The  first  Penny  Papers  in 
the  United  States. — "The  Penny  Press  of 
America  dates  from  1833.  There  were  small  and 
cheap  papers  published  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia before  and  about  that  time.  The  Bos- 
tonian  was  one.  The  Cent,  in  Pliiladelphia,  was 
another.  The  latter  was  issued  by  Christopher 
C.  Cornwall  in  18.30.  These  and  all  similar  ad- 
ventures were  not  permanent.  ^lost  of  them 
were  issued  by  printers  when  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  Still  they  belonged  to  the  class  of 
cheap  papers.  The  idea  came  from  the  Illus- 
trateil  Penny  Magazine,  Issued  in  London  in 
1830.  .  .  .  The  Morning  Post  was  the  first  penny 
pajier  of  any  pretensions  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  started  on  Xew-Year's  Day,  1833,  as  a 
two-cent  paper,  by  Dr.  Horatio  David  Shepard, 
with  Horace  Greeley  and  Francis  V.  Story  as 
partners,  printers,  and  publishers.  .  .  .  After 
one  week's  trial,  witli  the  exhaustion  of  the 
capital,  the  original  idea  of  Dr.  Shepard.  his 
dream  of  the  previous  j'ear  183'2  was  attempted, 
and  the  price  reduced  to  one  cent:  but  it  was 
too  late.  .  .  .  This  experiment,  however,  was 
the  seeil  of  the  Cheap  Press.  It  had  taken  root. 
On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  September,  in  the  same 
year  1833,  the  first  number  of  the  Sun  was  i.ssued 
lay  Benjamin  H.  Day." — F.  Hudson,  Journalism 
in  the  Unitnl  SUiks.'pp.  41G-117. 

A.  D.  1853-1870. — Extinction  of  taxes  on 
Newspapers  in  England. — The  beginning  of 
Penny  Papers. — Rise  of  the  provincial  daily 
press. —  "In  18.53  the  advertisement  iluty  was 
repealed :  in  18.5.5  the  obligatory  newspaper 
stamp  was  abolished,  and  in  1861,  with  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty,  the  last  check  upon  the 
unrestrained  journalism  was  taken  away.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  resulting  increase  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  has  been  very  great  as 
well  as  the  resulting  diminution  in  their  price. 
.  .  .  When  it  was  seen  that  tlie  trammels  of 
journalism  were  about  to  be  loosed  the  penny 
paper  came  into  existence.  The  '  Daily  Tele- 
graph,' the  first  newspaper  published  at  that 
price,  was  established  in  June,  18.55,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  English  journals." 
— T.   G.   Bowles,    Newspapers  {Fortnirjhtly  lieu.. 
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Jiili/l.  1S84).  —  "With  llu'  entire  freedom  from 
taxiition  began  tlic  modern  era  of  tlie  daily  press. 
At  tliis  time  [IHIil]  London  lia<l  nine  or  ten  daily 
newspapers,  with  the  'Times'  in  tlie  lead.  Of 
the.se.  six  or  seven  still  snrvive,  and  are  holdin.15 
their  own  with  competitors  of  more  recent 
origin.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the 
stam|)  duties,  London  was  the  onlj'  city  which 
lia<l  a  daily  press;  but  between  1855  and  1870  a 
large niimi]er  of  newspapers  publisheil  in  the  pro- 
vincial cities,  which  liad  hitherto  been  issucil  in 
weekly  or  lii  weekly  form.  m,i<le  their  ai)pear- 
ance  as  daily  journals.  With  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  all  the  prosperous  provincial  morn- 
ing papers  of  to-day  were  originally  weeklies, 
and  as  such  liad  long  occupied  the  grounil  lliey 
now  hold  as  dailies." — E.  Porritt,  f/ie  ./'Jiiglinh- 
miiii  lit  Iloiiif,  eh.  13. 

A.  D.  1874-1894. — Surviving  Press  Censor- 
ship in  Germany. —  "It  woidd  l)c  wrong  to 
speak  of  the  Newspaper  J^rcss  of  Germany  as 
the  fourth  estate.  In  the  land  wliicli  gave 
Uutctd)erg  and  the  art  of  printing  to  the  world, 
the  Press  has  not  yet  established  a  claim  to  a 
title  so  imposing.  To  the  growth  and  power  of 
a  Free  Press  are  needed  liberal  laws  and  institu- 
tions, with  freedom  of  political  opinion  anil  civil 
action  for  the  subject.  Hitherto  lliese  funda- 
mi'Utal  coniliiions  liave  been  al)sent.  During  the 
last  tifly  years  little  has  been  done  to  liberate  the 
newspaper,  to  give  it  free  play,  to  unnui/.zle  it. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  tlie  German  Press  that  the 
special  laws  for  the  regulation  of  newspapers  and 
serial  publications  have  been  evolved  from  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation  whicli  was  devised  in  times  of 
great  political  unrest  and  agitation.  .  .  .  Liberty 
of  the  Press  has  been  one  of  the  leailiug  political 
watchwords  of  the  reform  party  during  the  last 
three-cimirters  of  a  century.  Yet  though  the 
Press <loes  not  stand  where  it  stood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  when  even  visiting  cards 
cmdd  not  be  printed  without  the  solemn  assent 
of  the  i)Ublic  censor,  and  when  objectional)le 
prints  were  summarily  suppressed  at  the  mere 
beck  of  a  Minister  or  his  suliordinate,  little 
ground  has  been  won  since  the  severer  features 
of  the  measures  passed  in  1851  for  the  repression 
of  democratic  excesses  were  abandoneil.  The 
constitution  of  Prussia  says  that  '  Kvery  Prussian 
Ints  the  right  to  express  his  opinion  freely  by 
word,  writing,  print,  or  pictorial  representation' 
(Article  27).  But  this  right  is  superseded  by  the 
provision  of  the  imperial  constitution  (Article  41, 
Section  Hi)  which  reserves  to  the  Empire  the 
regulation  of  tlie  Press,  and  by  a  measure  of 
May  7th,  1874.  which  gives  to  this  provision  con- 
crete form.  This  is  the  Press  Law  of  Germany 
to-day.  The  law  does,  indeed,  concede,  in  prin- 
ciple at  least,  the  freedom  of  the  Press  (Press- 
freiheit),  and  it  aliolishes  the  formal  eensorshi]). 
Hut  a  severe  form  of  control  is  still  exercised  by 
the  i)olice,  whose  authority  over  the  Press  is 
greater  in  reality  than  it  seems  to  be  from  the 
letter  of  the  statute.  It  is  no  longer  necessary, 
as  it  once  was,  anil  still  is  in  Russia,  to  obtain 
sanction  for  the  issue  of  eacli  number  before  it  is 
sent  into  the  world,  but  it  is  tlie  legal  duty  of  a 
ptiblisher  to  lay  a  copy  of  his  journal  liefore  the 
I)_olice  authority  directly  it  reaches  the  press. 
This  an  informal  censor  revises,  and  in  the  event 
of  any  article  being  obnoxious  he  may  order  the 
immediate  contiscai ion  of  the  whole  "issue,  or  a 
court    of    law,    which    in    such    matters  works 


very  speedily,  may  do  so  for  him.  As  the  police 
and  judicial  aiilliorilies  have  wide  discretion  in 
tlie  delerminatiou  of  editorial  culpabilily,  this 
]iower  of  conliscation  is  felt  to  be  a  harsh  one. 
While  the  Socialist  Law  existed  the  powers  of 
the  police  were  far  more  extensive  than  now,  and 
that  they  were  also  real  is  proved  by  the  whole- 
sale extermination  of  newspapers  of  Socialistic 
tendencies  which  took  place  between  the  years 
1878  and  18iK).  Since  that  law  disappeared, 
however.  Socialist  journals  have  siiriiiig  up 
airain  iu  ainindance,  though  the  experience 
gained  by  their  conductors  in  the  unhappy  ]iast 
iloes  not  enable  them  to  steer  clear  of  friction 
with  the  authorities.  The  police,  loo,  regulates 
the  public  sale  of  newspapers  and  (lecidcs 
whether  they  shall  be  cried  in  the  street  or  not. 
In  lierlin  special  editions  cannot  be  imblished 
without  the  ]U'ior  sanction  of  this  authority.  .  .  . 
So  frequent  are  jirosecutions of  ediliirs  lli.-it  many 
newspapers  are  compelled  to  maintain  on  their 
staiTs  batches  of  Sitzredakteure,  or  'sitting  edi- 
tors,' whose  special  function  is  to  serve  in  i)risoii 
(colloquially  sitzen=sit)  the  terms  of  detention 
that  may  be  awarded  for  the  too  liberal  exercise 
of  the  critical  faculty.  .  ,  .  Some  measure  of 
the  iniblic^  depreciation  of  newspajiers  is  due  to 
tlie  fact  that  tliev  are  largely  in  Hebrew  hands. 
In  the  large  towns  the  Press  is.  indeed,  essen- 
-tially  a  .lewisli  institution." — W.  II.  Dawson, 
Hi  riixi in/  II ml  thi'  fri  nini iik,  /if.  'J.  r/i.   11)  (/■.!). 

American   Periodicals  founded  before  1870 
and  existing  in  1894. —  The  followin.ir  is  a  care- 
fully  ]iiepareil   cluonological   list  of   imiiortant 
newspapers  and  other  |)eriodicals,  still  published 
(181)4)  in  the   United  States  and  Canada,  which 
have  existed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more, 
having  been  founded  before  1871).      The  '*  liefore 
a  title  indicates  that  the  information  given  has 
been  obtained  directlv  from  the  publislirr.      For 
some  of  the  iieriodicals  not  so  marked,  the  dates 
of  beginning  have  been  taken  from   their  own 
tiles.      In    other   cases,   where   ]iul>lishers   have 
neglected  to  answer  a  retjuest  for  informaiion, 
the   facts    have   been   borrowed   from    Uowell's 
American  Newspaper  Directory: 
1764.     ■*  Connecticut     Courant    (Hartford),     ir.  ; 
added  Courant,  </.,  18:50. 
*  Quebec  Gazette  (French  and  English), 
■ir.  ;  ran  many  years  as  tri-w.,  in  Eng. ; 
discontinued  for  about  16  years;   now 
resumed  as  Quebec  (Jazette  in  connec- 
tion  with   Quebec   Morning   Chronicle 
(founded  1847). 
1766  or  1767.    *Connecticut  Herald  and  Post  Boy 
(New  Haven  I;  various  names;  now  Con- 
necticut Herald  and  Weekly  Journal. 
1708.     *  Essex  Gazette;    changes  of  name   and 
place;    suspended;    revived    at  Salem, 
Mass.,  as  Salem  jMercury,  1780;  became 
semi-w.,    1796;    became    Salem     Daily 
Gazette,  1893. 

1770.  "Worcester  Spy,  w.  ;  added  d.,  1845. 

1771.  *  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  General  Ad- 

vertiser (Philadelphia),  c. ;  became 
Penu.sylvauia  Packet  and  American 
Daily  Advertiser,  </.,  1784;  consolidated 
witli'  North  American  (founded  18:il)), 
1839;  consolidated  with  United  States 
Gazette  (established  1789,  see  1789, 
Gazette  of  the  U.  S.),  as  Nortli  Ameri- 
can and  United  States  Gazette,  1847; 
became  North  American.  1876. 
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1773.  *  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Ad- 
vertiser; merged  in  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, 1799. 

1778.  *  Gazette  (Montreal).  ?r.  ;  now  (7.  and  w.  ; 
since  1870  absorbed  Telegraph  and 
Daily  News. 

1785.  *  Falmouth   (Me.)   Gazette    and   AVeekly 

Advertiser:  Cumberland  Gazette.  1786; 
Gazette  of  JIaine,  1790;  Eastern  Herald, 
1792;  Eastern  Herald  and  Gazette  of 
Maine,  1796;  Junks'  Portland  Gazette. 
1798;  Portland  Gazette  and  Maine  Ad- 
vertiser, 1805;  Portland  Advertiser, 
seini-w.,  1833;  d.,  1831. 

*  Journal  (Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.);   estab- 

lislied  to  take  the  place  of  New  York 
Journal,  published  at  Poughkeepsie, 
1778-1783;  consolidated  with  Eagle 
(founded  1838— see  1828,  Dutchess  In- 
telligencer), as  Journal  and  Eagle ;  be- 
came Eagle  after  a  few  years. 

1786.  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton,  ilass. ). 
Pittsburgh  Commercial  Gazette. 

1789.  --Gazette  of  the  United  States  (New 
York);  removed  to  Philadelphia,  1790; 
(?. ,  1793;  became  The  Union,  or  United 
States  Gazette  and  True  American; 
merged  in  North  American,  1847. 
Berkshire  County  Eagle  (Pittsfield, 
Mass.),  w. 

1793.  Gazette  (Cincinnati),  to.;  added  d..  Com- 

mercial Gazette,  1841. 
Minerva  (New  York),  d.,  and  Herald,  semi- 

w.  ;  became  Commercial  Advertiser,  and 

New  York  Spectator. 
Newbury  port  (Mass.)  Herald. 
Utica  Gazette;  con-solidated  with  Herald 

(founded  1847),  as  Morning  Herald  and 

Gazette. 

1794.  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald. 

1796.  *  Sentinel  of  Freedom  (Newark),  ir. ; 
added  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  d., 
1833. 

1800.  *  Salem  Register,  w. ;  then  serai- ?<;. ;  now  »r. 

1801.  New  York^Evening  Post. 

^Egis  and  Gazette  (Worcester),  w. ;  added 
Evening  Gazette,  1843. 

1803.  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
Portland  (Me.)  Eastern  Argus. 

1804.  Pittsburgh  Post. 

1805.  jMissionary  Herald  (Boston),  m. 

*  Quebec  Mercury,  tri-in.  ;  became  d.  about 

1860. 

1806.  *  Precurser  (Montpelier),  w.  ;  became  Ver- 

mont Watchman.  1807,  w. 

1807.  *New    Bedford     (Mass.)    Mercury,     w.\ 

added  d..  1831. 

1808.  *  Cooperstown  (N.  Y.)  Federalist ;  became 

Freeman's  Journal,  w.,  1820. 
Le  Canadien  (Montreal). 
St.  Louis  Republic,  w. ;  added  d.,  1833. 

1809.  *New  Hampshire   Patriot   (Concord,  N. 

H.);  consolidated  with  People  (founded 
1868)  as  People  and  Patriot,   1878,  d. 
and  ID. 
^lonfreal  Herald. 

1810.  Kingston (Ont.)  News,  w. ;  added d.,  1851. 

1811.  *  Buffalo  Gazette,    w.\    became   Niagara 

Patriot,  w..  1818;  became  Bufifalo  Pa- 
triot, M.,  July  10.  1821;  added  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser,  d.,  1835. 

*  Western  Intelligencer;  Western  Intelli- 

gencer  and   Columbus   Gazette,    1814; 


1812. 
1813. 


1815. 
1816. 


1817. 
1819. 


1820. 

1831. 
1823. 

1833. 


1834. 
1825. 

1836. 


became  Ohio  State  Journal,   1825;  «?., 
1839. 

*  Columbian  Weekly  Register  (New  Ha- 
ven); added  Evening  Register,  d., 
1848. 

Albany  Argus. 

Boston  Advertiser. 

Acadian  Recorder  (Halifax). 

North  American  Review  (New  York),  m. 

*  Boston  Recorder ;  merged  in  Congrega- 
tionalist,  w.,  1867. 

Kno.xville  Tribune,  w.';  added  d.,  1865. 
Rochester    Union    and    Advertiser,    w. ; 
added  rf.,  1836. 

*  Hartford  Times,  ic. ;  added  d.,  1841. 

*  Cleveland  Herald ;  consolidated  with 
Evening  News  (founded  1868),  1885. 
See  1848,  Cleveland  Leader. 

Arkansas  Gazette  (Little  Rock). 

*  Oswego  Palladium,  ic. ;  added  d.  about 

1860. 
Nova  Scotian  (Halifax),  ir.  ;  added  Chron- 
icle, 3  times  a  w.,  1845;  added  Morning 
Chronicle,  1865. 

*  ^Manufacturers'  and  Farmers'  Journal 
(Providence),  semi-w. ;  added  Daily  Jour- 
n.al,  1839. 

*  Christian  Register  (Boston),  w. 
Indianapolis  Sentinel. 

Jlobile  Register. 

Broome  Republican  (Binghamton,  N.  Y.), 

w.;  added  Republican,  d.,  1849. 
*  Old  Colony  Memorial  (Plymouth.  Mass.). 

»f. ;  has  absorbed  Plymouth  Hock,  and 

Old  Colony  Seutinel. 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  News  and  Democrat,  w. ; 

added  Bulletin,  d..  1870. 

*  Zion's  Herald  (Boston),  ir. 

*  New  Hampshire  Statesman  (Concord), 
w.  ;  consolidated  witli  Independent 
Democrat  (founded  1845),  as  Indepen- 
dent Statesman.  1871;  added  d.,  Con- 
cord Evening  Jlonitor,  1864. 

*  Western  Censor  and  Emigrant's  Guide 
(Indianapolis);  became  Indianapolis 
Journal,  w.,  and  semi-w.  during  session 
of  the  Legislature ;  became  w.  and  d. , 
18.50. 

*  Observer  (New  York),  in. 

*  Register  (New  York),  w. ;  became  Ex- 

aminer, 1855. 
Poughkeepsie  News-Telegraph,  in. ;  added 
News-Press,  d.,  1853. 

*  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  le.;  ad- 
ded d,  1844. 

Kennebec  Journal,  ic.  ;  added  d.,  1870. 

*Rome  (N.  Y. )  Republican,  ir.  ;  became 
Telea-ram;  became  Sentinel,  1837;  ad- 
ded rf.,  18.52-1860;  added  rf.,  1881. 

Detroit  Free  Press,  ir. ;  added  d.,  1835. 

*  Lowell  Courier,  (z".  ;  added  </.,  1843;  w. 
now  called  Lowell  Weekly  Journal. 

*  La  Minerve  (Montreal),  d.  and  w. 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  ^e. 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  (Phila.), 

m. 
*St.  Lawrence  Republican  (Potsdam,  N. 
Y.)  ir. ;  removed  to  Canton,  N.  Y., 
1837;  removed  to  Ogdensburg,  1830, 
and  consolidated  with  St.  Lawrence 
Gazette  (founded  1815);  purchased  by 
Ogdensburg  Journal  (founded  1855),  d., 
1858;  both  papers  continue. 
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RochcsKT  Democrat ;    consolidated   with 
■     Cbroiiicic  (founded  1868)  as  Democrat 
and  (.'hronicle. 

1827.  *  Youth's  Companion  (Boston),  w. 
♦Independent   News   Letter  (Cleveland); 

became  Advertiser,  1832;  became  Plain 

Dealer,  1842. 
Columbus  (().)  Press. 
New  York  .Journal  of  Commerce. 

1828.  •Orleans  Republican  (Albion,  N.  Y.).  w. 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,    w.  •   added 

rf..  1844. 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

*  Dutchess  Intelligencer  (Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.);  consolidated  with  Dutchess 
Rei>ublican,  as  Poughkeepsie  J^agle, 
jr.,  1833:  consolidated  with  Pough- 
keepsie .Journal  (see  1785.  .Journal),  as 
Journal  and  Eagle,  1844;  now  Eagle; 
added  d..  18(i0. 

1829.  *  Auburn    (N.    Y.)    Journal,    le.;    added 

Daily  Advertiser,  1844. 

*  Northwestern  Journal  (Detroit),  ir. ; 
semi-ic,  then  3  times  a  it.,  1835;  be- 
came Daily  Advertiser,  1836:  consoli- 
dated with  Tribune  (founded  1849),  as 
Advertiser  and  Tribune,  1862:  consoli- 
dated with  Daily  Post  (founded  1866), 
as  Post  and  Tribune,  1877;  became 
Tribune,  1885. 

♦Elmira  Gazette,  w.,  added  d.,  1860. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

*  Providence  Daily  Journal. 

*  Syracvise  Stjindard ;  successor  to  Onon- 
diiga  Standard. 

1830.  *  Albany  Evening  Journal. 
•Boston  Transcript. 

Louisville  Journal;  consolidated  with 
Courier  (founded  1843)  and  Democrat 
(founded  1844),  under  name  of  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  1868. 

*  Evangelist  (New  Y'ork),  jr. 

*  Sunday  School  Journal  (Philadelphia), 

if. ;   merged  in  Sunday  School  Times, 
1859. 

1831.  Orleans  American  (Albion,  N.  Y.),  jc. 
•Boston  Daily  Post 
Presbyterian  (Philadelphia),  ic. 

Illinois  State  Journal  (Springfield),    w. ; 

added  rf.,  1848. 
1833.     *  Patriot  (Montpelier,   Vt.);  consolidated 

with    Argus    (founded    1851,    Bellows 

Falls),  as  Argus  and  Patriot,  w.,  1862. 
•Herald (New  Haven),  d. ;  various  names; 

became  Journal  and  Courier,  1849. 
Morning    Journal     and     Courier    (New 

Haven). 

1833.  *Catholic  Intelligencer  (Boston),  w. ;  suc- 

cessor to  Jesuit ;  became  Pilot,  1836. 
•Boston  Mercantile  Journal;  now  Boston 
Journal. 

*  The  Sun  (New  Y'ork). 

1834.  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier. 

•Western    Christian    Advocate    (Cincin- 
nati), ir. 
•British  Whig  (Kingston,  Ont.),  d.,  1849. 

*  New^  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  w. ;  added 

d.,  1845. 
Anzeiger  des  Westens  (St.  Louis). 
1833.     •New  York  Herald. 

Schenectady  Reflector,  w. ;  added  Evening 

Star,  ISoo. 
Troy  Morning  Telegram. 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


•Miner's Express,  tc. ;  merged  in  Dubuque 
Herald  (founded  18.53).  now  d.  and  ir. 

•Public  Ledger  and  Daily  Transcript 
(Philadelphia). 

•  Illinois  State   Register  (Vandalia),    ir. ; 

absorbed  People's  Advocate,  1836:  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  1839;  absorbed 
Illinois  Republican,  1839;  added  rf. , 
1848. 

•Toledo  Blade,  w. ;  added  rf.,  1848. 

*Sun  (Baltimore),  rf.  and  ir. 

Bullalo  Demokrat  und  WeltbUrger. 

Burlington  (la.)  Gazette. 

•  Cincinnati  Times,  rf.  and  tr. ;  rf.  consoli- 
dated with  Star  (founded  1872),  rf.  and 
w.,  as  Cincinnati  Tin)es-Star,  1880. 

Southern  Christian  Advocate  (Columbia, 
S.  C),  ir. 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion,  jr. 

•Milwaukee  Sentinel,  ir.  ;  absorbed  Ga- 
zette and  became  Sentinel-Gazette, 
1846;  dropped  "  Gazette,"  1851  ;rf.  1844. 

•  New  Orleans  Picayune. 
Bangor  Commercial. 

•  Philadelphia  Demokrat. 

•St.  Louis  Evening  Gazette;  became 
Eveninar  Mirror,  1847;  became  New 
Era,  1848;  became  Intelligencer,  1849; 
became  Evening  News.  1857;  con.soli- 
dated  with  Dispatch,  1867;  consolidated 
with  Evening  Post,  as  Post  Dispatch, 
1878. 

•  Iowa  Patriot  (Burlington),  ir. ;  became 
Hawkeye  and  Iowa  Patriot;  has  been, 
at  various  times,  semi-ic,  and  rf. ;  now 
Burlington  Hawkeye,  rf.  and  ic. 

•  Christliche  Apologete  (Cincinnati),  ir. 

•Madison  E.xpress,  tc;  beciime  Wiscon- 
sin E.xpress,  1848;  rf.,  1851;  consoli- 
dated with  a  new  paper.  Statesman,  as 
Palladium,  rf.  and  ir.,  18.52;  became 
Wisconsin  State  Journal.  1852. 

Freeman's  .Journal  and  Catholic  Register 
(New  Y'ork),  w. 

•North  American  (Philadelphia);  ab- 
sorbed Pennsylvania  Packet  (see  1771, 
Pennsylvania  Packet),  1839. 

Western  State  Journal  (Syracuse),  Jc. ; 
became  Syracuse  Journal,  1844;  added 
rf.,  1846;  absorbed  Evening  Chronicle, 
1856;  added  semi-w.,  1893. 

Chicago  Tribune. 

•  Appeal  (Memphis) ;  consolidated  with 
Avalanche  (founded  1857),  as  Appeal- 
Avalanche,  1890  (?);  consolidated  with 
Commercial  (founded  1889),  as  Commer- 
cial Appeal,  1894. 

•  Union  and  Evangelist  (Uniontown, 
Penn.);  became  Evangelist  and  Ob- 
server at  Pittsburgh ;  succeeded  by  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian,  about  1846,  at 
Uniontown;  removed  to  Brownsville; 
then  to  Waynesburg;  to  Alton,  111.,  in 
1868;  and  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1874; 
here  consolidated  with  Banner  of  Peace 
(founded,  Princeton,  Ky.,  1840;  re- 
moved to  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  1843;  then 
to  Nashville). 

•  Roman  Citizen,  w. ;  became  Rome  Semi- 
Weekly  Citizen,  1888. 

•  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

•  Prairie  Farmer  (Chicago),  w. 
•New  York  Tribune. 
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*  Pittsburgb  Chronicle;  consolidated  with 
Pittsburgh  Telegraph  (founded  1873),  sis 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph,  1884. 

Reading  Eagle,  le. ;  added  d. ,  1868. 

1842.  *  Daily   Mercantile   Courier  and    Demo- 

cratic Economist  (Buffalo);  became 
Daily  Courier  and  Economist.  1843;  be- 
came Buffalo  Courier,  d..  1845. 

*  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  d.  and  senii-ic. 

*  Galveston  Xews. 

Rural  Xew  Yorker  (Xew  York),  lo. 

*  Preacher  (Pittsburgh),  to. ;  became  Uni- 
ted Presbyterian,  18.54. 

1843.  *  Albany  Daily  Knickerbocker;  consoli- 

dated with  Press  (founded  1877).  as 
Dailv  Press  and  Knickerbocker,  1877. 

*  Steuben  Courier  (Bath,  N.  Y. ). 

1844.  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

*  Woechentlicher  Seebote  fMilwaukee) ; 
became  Der  Seebote,  d.  and  w. 

*  American  Baptist  (Xew  York);  became 
Baptist  Weekly;  has  absorbed  Gospel 
Age ;  became  Christian  Inquirer,  ir,  1888. 

*  Churchman  (Xew  York),  w. 

*  Xew  Yorker  Demokrat ;  Xew  Yorker 
Journal,  1862;  consolidated  as  Xew 
Yorker  Zeitung,  1878. 

Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature 

(Xew  York),  ui. 
Ledger  (Xew  York),  w. 
Oswego  Times. 

*  Globe  (Toronto). 

1845.  *  Binghamton  Democrat,   w. ;    added   d., 

1864. 

*  Buffalo  Morning  Express. 

*  Independent  Democrat  (Concord,  X.  H). 
See  1833,  X.  H.  Statesman. 

ilontreal  Witness,  w. ;  added  d..  1860. 
Scientific  American  (  Xew  York),  ic. 

*  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette,  d.  and  w. 

1846.  *  Boston  Herald,  d.  and  w. 

*  Evening  Xews  (Hamilton,  Ont.),  d.  and 
w. ;  successor  to  Journal  and  E.xprcss, 
semi-ir.  ;  became  Banner  and  Railway 
Chronicle,  1852  or  18.53;  became  Even- 
ing Times,  18.58. 

*  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  semi-ir.; 
added  d.,  18.52. 

Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  City. 

*  Bankers'  Magazine  (Xew  York),  »n. 
*Xewport  (R.  I.)  Daily  Xews. 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

1847.  *  Albany  Morning  E.xpress. 

Xew  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 

Register  (Boston),  qwirterly. 
Boston  Traveller. 
Illinois  Staats-Zeitung  (Chicago). 

*  Lewiston  (Me.)  Weekly  Journal;  added 
Evening  Journal,  1861. 

London  ((Jnt.)  Free  Press,  m.  ;  added  d.. 
1859. 

*  Evening  Wisconsin  (Jlilwaukee). 
Iron  Age  (Xew  York),  ir. 
Toledo  Commercial. 

Utica  Morning  Herald ;  consolidated  with 
Gazette  (founded  1793),  as  Morning 
Herald  and  Gazette. 

1848.  *  Massachusetts     Teacher;      afterwards, 

with  College  Courant  (founded  1866, 
Xew  Haven),  Rhode  Island  School- 
master (founded  18.55),  and  Connecticut 
School  Journal,  formed  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation (founded  1875,  Boston). 


1849. 


1850. 


18.51. 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


*  Williamsburg  Times;  became  Brooklyn 
Daily  Times,  1854. 

*  Cleveland  Leader,  d. ;  added,  by  pur. 
chase.  Evening  Xews  (founded"  1868), 
1869;  purchased  Cleveland  Herald 
(founded  1819),  and  consolidated  it 
with  Evening  Xews,  as  Xews  and 
Herald.  1885. 

Des  Moines  Leader. 

*  Independent  (Xew  York),  w. 

*  Congregationalist  (Boston),  w. ;  absorbed 
Boston  Recorder  (founded  1816),  1867. 

*  Detroit  Tribune ;  consolidated  with 
Post,  1877.  See  1829,  Xorthwestern 
Journal. 

*  Irish  American  (Xew  York),  w. 

*  Water  Cure  Journal  (Xew  York) :  be- 
came Herald  of  Health,  1863;  became 
Journal  of  Hvgiene  and  Herald  of 
Health.  »).,  1893. 

*  St.  Paul  Pioneer,  w.;  d.,  18.54;  consoli- 

dated  with   St.    Paul    Press   (founded 
1860),  d.,  as  Pioneer  Press,  187.5. 
Wilkesbarre  Leader,  in. ;  added  d. ,  1879. 

*  Buffalo  Christian  Advocate,  w. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times. 

Jlirror  and  American  (Manchester,  X.  H.^ 
Harper's   Xew  Monthly   Magazine  (Xew 
York). 

*  Oregouian  (Portland),  w. ;  added  (/.,  1861. 
Richmond  Dispatch. 

*  Deseret  Xews  (Salt  Lake  City),  w. ; 
added  se/rti-ir.,  1865;  added  (?.,  1867. 

*  Morning  Xews  (Savannah,  Ga.),  d.  and 

It.  ;     absorbed     Savannah     Republican 
(founded   1802),   and   Savannah    Daily 
Advertiser  (founded  1866),  1874. 
*Watertown  (X.   Y.)  Weekly  Reformer; 

added  Daily  Times,  1860. 
La  Crosse  Morning  Chronicle. 

*  L'nion  Democrat  (Manchester,  X.  H.),  ir. ; 

added  Manchester  Union,  d.,  1863. 

*  Argus  (Bellows  Falls) ;  consolidated  with 

Patriot,  at  Montpelier,  under  name  of 
Argus  and  Patriot,  w.,  1862. 

*  Xew  York  Times,  d.  and  <r. 

*  Rochester    Beobachter,    w. ;    3   times  it 

week.  \%ao;  rf.  ,1863;  consolidated  with 
Abendpost  (founded  1880),  as  Rochester 
Abendpost  und  Beobachter,  d.  and  to., 
1881. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Herald. 

*Troy  (X.  Y.)  Times,  d. 

Witchter  am  Erie  (Cleveland). 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Wheeling  Intelligencer  (Wheeling,  West 
Virginia). 

Elmira  Advertiser. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  (Xew 
York). 

Richmond  Anzeiger. 

San  Francisco  Evening  Post. 

Toledo  Express. 

Washington  Evening  Star. 

*  Record  of  the  Times  (Wilkesbarre).  w. ; 

added  Wilkesbarre  Record,  rf.,  1873. 

*  Deutsche  Zeitung  (Charleston,  S.  C), 
seini-w.  and  w.  ;  suspended  during  four 
years  of  Civil  War. 

Chicago  Times,  d.  and  ir. 

*  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati),  ir. 
*Kans;is  City  (Mo.)  Journal,  w.:   added 

d.,  1864. 
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1855. 
1806. 


1857 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 

istii. 
1&I6'>, 


1863. 


La  Crosse  I?epiil)lican  nnd  Leader. 
llcroUl  (.Mihvimk<e;. 
*Nil)niska  City  News. 

*  Aii/.cijier  de.s"  Nordcns  (Rochester);  be- 

came Koeliester  Volkslilatl,  (/■..  1859, 
added  rf..  1868. 

*  Ogdensbiirg  Journal,  rf. :  purchased  St. 

Lawrence  Republican  (founded  1836). 
ir..  1858. 

*  Albany     Times:      absorbed     Evening 

Courier.  1861:  consolidated  witli  Even- 
ins  Union  (founded  1882),  as  Albany 
Times-Union,  rf.  and  ir.,  1891. 

•Buffalo   Alliremeine   Zeitung,   w. ;   suc- 
ceeded by  iJuffulo  Freie   Presse,    rf.    3 
months,  than  mini- le.  ;  rf.,  1873. 
*Iowa  Stale  Register  (Des   Moines),    tc; 
added  rf..  1861. 

Dubuque  Times. 

*  Western  l{ailroad  Gazette  (Chicago),  »r. : 
became  Railroad  Gazette;  removed  to 
New  York,  1871. 

San  Francisco  Call. 

*8(ranton  I{epublican,  >r.  ;  added  rf.,  1867. 

Baltimore  News. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston). 

*  Banner  of  Liirlit  (Boston),  jo. 
Leavenworth  Times. 

New  Haven  Union. 

Harper's  Weekly  (New  York). 

*  Jewish  Messenger  (New  Y'ork),  ir. 

*  Scottish  American  (New  Y'ork),  ir. 
Pliiladelphia  Press. 

Courrier  du  Canada  (Quebec). 
■\Vestlichc  Post  (St.  Louis). 
Syracuse  Courier, 
liartford    Evening    Post;     Connecticut 

Post,  >r. 
Nebraska  Press  (Nebraska  City),  rf.  and  w. 
Rochester  Post  E.x press. 

*  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  »/•. 

*  Rockv  Mountain  News  (Denver),  ir. ; 
addeli  rf.,  1860. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Post  (German). 

♦Sunday  Scliool  Times  (Philadelphia), 
ir. ;  succeeded  Sunday  School  Journal 
(r<iuiuled  18;J0) ;  absorbed  Sundav  School 
Workman  (founded  1870).  18"71:  ab- 
sorbed National  Sunday  Scliool  Teaclier 
(founded  1806),  188-2. 

St.  John  (New  Brunswick)  Globe. 

World  (New  Y'ork). 

Commonwealtli  (Boston),  in, 

*  New  Y'orker  Journal.  See  1844.  New 
Y'orker  Demokrat. 

•Maine  State  Press  (Portland),  w.  :  Port- 
land Press,  rf. 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

St.  John  (New  Brunswick)  Telegraph,  ir. ; 
added  rf.,  1869. 

•Brooklyn  Daily  Union;  consolidated 
with  Brooklyn  Daily  Standard  (foiimlcd 
1884),  as  Brooklyn  Staud;ird  Union, 
1887. 

London  (Ont.)  Advertiser. 

*  New  Orleans  Times;  consolidated  with 
Democrat  (founded  1876).  as  New  Or- 
leansTimes-Democrat,  1881,  allrf.  and  w. 

Army  and  Navy  Journal  (New  York),  w. 
Portland  (Oregon)  Evening  Telegram. 
Providence  f^'ening  Bulletin. 
*Sii)HX  City  Journal,  ic. ;  added  rf.,  1870. 

*  Wheeling  Register. 


1864. 


1865. 


186G. 


1807. 


1868. 


1869. 


•Concord  (N.  II.)  Evening  ^fonitor.  rf. ; 
issued  in  connection  with  Independent 
Statesman  (see  1823,  N,  II.  Statesman). 

Reading  Post  (Ger.),  ir.;  added  rf..  1867. 

*  Springtield  (>Iass.)  Union. 
Albany  Evening  Post. 

*  Skandinavcn  (Chicago),  w.;  rf.,  1871. 
Ilalifa.x  Jlorning  Chronicle. 

Florida  Times-Union  (Jacksonville). 

Memiihis  Public  Ledger. 

•Catholic  World  (New  York  City),  m. 

*  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
(New  Y'ork).  ir. ;  absorbed  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' Magazine,  1870. 

Nation  (New  York),  w. 

Norfolk  Virginian. 

•Daily  Herald  (Omaha,  Neb.);  consoli- 
dated Willi  Evening  World  (founded 
188.i).  as  World-IIerrdd,  1889. 

*  lude.x  (Pcter.sburg.  Va. ):  consolidated 
with  .\i>peal  (successor  to  E.xpress. 
fouiidrd  in  1848),  as  Index-Appeal,  1873. 

Philadclpliia  Abend  Post. 
San  Antonio  E.xpress. 

*  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

•Union  (Schenectady),  rf.,  and  w. 

•Denver Tribune;  consolidated  with  Den- 
ver Republican  (founded  1878),  under 
name  of  Triliunc  Republican,  1884;  be- 
came Denver  Repid)lican,  rf.  and  in. 

•Christian  at  Work  (New  York),  (r.  ;  be- 
came Christian  Work,  1894;  has  ah- 
sorbed  The  Continent,  Tlie  JIanhattau 
Magazine,  Every  Thursday,  and  others. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New 
Y'ork),  le. 

Sanitarian  (New  York),  m. 

*  Advance  (Chicago),  w. 

*  Evening  .Journal  (Jersey  City). 

*  Nebraska  Commonwealth  (Lincoln),  ?/■.  ; 
became  Nebraska  State  Journal,  w., 
1869;  added  rf.,  1870. 

•Democrat  (Madison,  Wis.),  rf.  and  te. 

Minneapolis  Tribune. 

*Le  Monde  (.Montreal). 

Engineering  News  (New  Y'ork),  to. 

Harper's  Bazaar  (New  York),  w. 

American  Naturalist  (Phila.),  m. 

*L' Evenement  (Quebec). 

•Seattle  Intelligencer,  ir.;  rf.,  1876;  con- 
solidated with  Post  (founded  1878),  rf., 
under  name  of  Post-Intelligencer,  1881. 

Vicksburg  Commercial  Herald,  «•. ;  added 
rf.,  1869. 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Messenger. 

*  Morning  Star  (Wilmington,  N.  C). 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

•Buffalo  Volksfreund,  rf.  and  w. 

*  People  (Concord,  N.  H.).    See  1809,  New 

Hampshire  Patriot. 
Lippincott's  Magazine  (Phila.),  m. 

*  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

•San  Diego  Union,  w. ;  added  rf. ,  1871. 

Troy  Press. 

•Evening  Star  (Montreal);  became  Mon- 
treal Evening  Star,  then  Montreal  Daily 
Star ;  added  Family  Herald  and  Weekly 
Star,  ir. 

*  Christian   Union   (New   Y'ork),   ic. ;   be- 

came The  Outlook,  1893. 
Manufacturer  and  Builder  (New  Y'ork).  m. 

*  Ottawa  Free  Press,  rf.  and  ic. 
Scrauton  Times,  rf.  and  w. 
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PRIOR.— PRIORY.    See  Monastery. 

PRIORIES,  Alien.— "These  were  cells  of 
foruigii  abbeys.  I'ouuded  upon  estates  which 
Ensilish  proprietors  had  given  to  the  foreign 
houses." — E.  L.  Cutts,  Scenes  and  Characters  of 
the  Midillc  Aqes.  ch.  4. 

PRIORS  OF  THE  FLORENTINE 
GUILDS.     See  Flokexce:  A.  D.  12."iO-l'21)3. 

PRISAGE.     See  Tuxxage  axd  Polxdake. 

PRISON-SHIPS,  British,  at  New  York. 
See  UxiTED  States  ov  Am.  :  A.  D.  1TT6-1777 
Prishnf.ks  axd  excfiaxces. 

PRISONS  AND  PRISON-PENS,  Con- 
federate.— Libby. — Belle  Isle. — Andersonville. 
— "The  Libby,  which  is  best  known,  though 
also  used  as  a  place  of  continement  for  private 
soldiers,  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  officers' 
prison.  It  is  a  row  of  brick  buildings,  three 
stories  high,  situated  on  the  canal  [in  Richmond. 
Va.].  and  overlooking  the  James  river,  and  was 
formerly  a  tobacc(_)  warehouse.  .  .  .  The  rooms 
are  100  "feet  long  by  40  feet  broad.  In  six  of 
these  rooms,  1,200  United  States  officers,  of  all 
grades,  from  the  Brigadier  General  to  the  Second- 
Lieutenant,  were  conlined  for  man}'  months,  and 
this  was  all  the  space  that  was  allowed  them  in 
which  to  cook,  eat,  wash,  sleep,  and  take  exer- 
cise. .  .  .  Ten  feet  by  two  were  all  that  could 
he  claimed  by  each  man  —  hardly  enough  to 
measure  his  length  upon;  and  even  this  was 
further  al)ridged  by  tlie  room  necessarily  taken 
for  cooking,  washing  and  clothes-drying.  At 
one  time  they  were  not  allowed  the  use  of 
benches,  chairs,  or  stools,  nor  even  to  fold  their 
blankets  and  sit  ujion  them,  but  those  who  would 
rest  were  obliged  to  huddle  on  their  haunches,  as 
one  of  them  expresses  it,  'like  so  many  slaves 
on  the  middle  passage. '  After  awhile  this  severe 
restriction  was  removed,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  make  chairs  and  stools  for  themselves,  out  of 
the  barrels  and  boxes  which  they  had  received 
from  the  North.  They  were  overrun  with  ver- 
min in  spite  of  every  precaution  and  constant 
ablutions.  Their  blankets,  which  averaged  one 
to  a  man,  and  sometimes  less,  had  not  been  issued 
by  the  rebels,  but  had  been  procured  in  differ- 
ent ways;  sometimes  by  purchase,  sometimes 
through  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The  prison- 
ers had  to  help  themselves  from  the  refuse  accu- 
mulation of  these  articles.  .  .  .  The  jjrison  did 
not  seem  to  be  under  any  general  and  uniform 
army  regulations,  but  the  captives  were  subject 
to  the  caprices  of  Major  Turner,  the  officer  in 
charge,  and  Richard  Turner,  inspector  of  the 
prison.  It  was  among  the  rules  that  no  one 
should  go  within  three  feet  of  the  windows,  a 
rule  which  seems  to  be  general  in  all  Southern 
prisons  of  this  character.  .  .  .  Often  by  accident, 
or  unconsciously,  an  officer  would  go  near  a 
window,  and  Ije  instantly  shot  at  without  warn- 
ing. The  reports  of  the  sentry's  musket  were 
heard  almost  every  day.  and  frequently  a  pris- 
oner fell  either  killed  or  wounded.  It  was  even 
worse  with  a  large  prison  near  by,  called  the 
Pembertou  Buildings,  which  was  crowdetl  with 
enlisted  men.  .  .  .  The  daily  ration  in  the  offi- 
cers' quarter  of  Libby  Prison  was  a  small  loaf  of 
bread  abcmt  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  made  of  In 
diaii  meal.  Sometimes  it  was  made  from  wheat 
Hour,  but  of  variable  quality.  It  weighed  a 
little  over  half  a  pound.  \Vith  it  was  given  a 
piece  of  beef  weighing  two  ounces.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  a  still  lower  depth  of  suffering  to  be  ex- 


posed. The  rank  of  the  officers,  however  disre- 
garded in  most  respects,  induced  some  considera- 
tion, but  for  the  private  soliliers  there  seemed  to 
be  no  regard  whatever,  and  no  sentiment  which 
could  restrain.  It  is  to  this  fliost  melancholy 
part  of  their  task  that  the  Commissioners  now 
proceed.  Belle  Isle  is  a  small  island  in  the  James 
river,  opposite  the  Tredegar  Iron- works,  and  in 
full  sight  from  the  Libby  windows.  .  .  .  The 
portion  on  which  the  prisoners  are  confined  is 
low,  sand}',  and  barren,  without  a  tree  to  cast  a 
shadow,  and  poured  upon  by  the  burning  rays 
of  a  Southern  sun.  Here  is  an  enclosure, 
variously  estimated  to  be  from  three  to  six  acres 
in  extent,  surrounded  by  an  earthwork  about 
three  feet  high,  with  a  ditch  on  either  side.  .  .  . 
The  interior  has  something  of  the  look  of  an  en- 
campment, a  number  of  Sibley  tents  being  set  in 
rows,  with  'streets'  between.  These  tents, 
rotten,  torn,  full  of  holes, —  poor  shelter  at  any 
rate,  —  accommodated  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  number  who  were  conlined  within  these  low 
earth  walls.  The  number  varied  at  different 
periods,  but  from  10,000  to  r2, 000  men  have  been 
imprisoned  in  this  small  space  at  one  time,  turned 
into  the  enclosure  like  so  many  cattle,  to  find 
what  resting  place  they  could.  .  .  .  Thousands 
had  no  tents,  and  no  shelter  of  any  kind.  Noth- 
ing was  provided  for  their  accommodation. 
Lumber  was  plenty  in  a  country  of  forests,  but 
not  a  cabin  or  shed  was  built.  .  .  .  Every  day, 
during  the  winter  season,  numbers  were  conveyed 
away  stiff  and  stark,  having  fallen  asleep  in 
everlasting  cold.  .  .  .  They  were  fed  as  the 
swine  are  fed.  A  chvmk  of  corn-bread,  12  or  14 
ounces  in  weight,  half-baked,  full  of  cracks  as  if 
baked  in  the"  sun,  musty  in  taste,  containing 
whole  grains  of  corn,  fragments  of  cob,  and 
pieces  of  husks ;  meat  often  tainted,  suspiciously 
like  mule-meat,  and  a  mere  mouthful  at  that; 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  rotten  beans;  soup  thin 
and  briny,  often  with  worms  floating  on  the  sur- 
face. None  of  these  were  given  together,  and 
the  whole  ration  was  never  one-half  the  quantity 
necessary  for  the  support  of  a  healthy  man." — 
V.  Mott,  and  others.  Report  of  U.  S.  Snnitary 
Commission  Com.  of  Inquiry  on  the  Sufferings  of 
Prisoners  of  War  in  the  hands  of  the  Rebel  Au- 
thorities, ch.  2-3.— The  little  hanilet  of  Anderson, 
so  named,  in  18.53,  after  John  W.  Anderson,  of 
Savannah,  but  called  Andersonville  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
richest  portion  of  the  cotton  and  corn-growing 
region  of  Georgia,  on  the  Southwestern  Railroad, 
62  miles  south  from  Macon  and  9  miles  north  of 
Americus.  "Here,  on  the  2Tth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  W.  S.  Winder,  a  captain  in  the  rebel 
army,  and  who  was  selected  for  the  purpose, 
came  and  located  the  grounds,  for  a  'Confederate 
States  Military  Prison.' .  .  .  When  the  site  was 
definitely  established,  it  was  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  thick- growth  of  pines  and  oaks.  ...  It 
was  .  .  .  suggested  to  W.  S.  \Vinder  by  a  disin- 
terested spectator  of  his  preliminary  proceedings 
.  .  ,  that  the  shade  afl'orded  Ij\-  the  trees  would 
prove  grateful  protections  to  the  prisoners.  The 
repl\-  was  cliaracteristic  of  the  man  and  prophetic 
of  their  future  fate.  'That  is  just  what  1  am 
not  going  to  do!   I  will  make  a  pen  here  for  the 

d d  'i'ankees,  where  they  will  rot  faster  than 

they  can  be  sent : '  .  .  .  The  trees  were  leveled 
to  the  ground,  and  the  space  was  clearetl.  .  .  . 
No  buildings,  barracks,  houses,  or  huts  of  any 
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kind  were  built.  The  canopy  of  the  sky  was  the 
onlv  coverinj?."  In  Miircli,  ISIU.  Jolm  II.  Win- 
der, fiitlicr  of  tlie  W.  S.  Winder  mentioned 
above,  beciime  coniniundant  of  the  post,  and  with 
him  eanie  lli  iny'Wirz.  as  superintendent  of  tlie 
prison.  Tlie.se  two  names  are  linked  in  infamy 
with  the  horrorsof  the  Andersonville  Prison-Pen. 
"The  stockade  at  Andersonville  was  originally 
built,  as  we  learn  from  many  sources,  with  a 
capacity  for  lO.OltO,  its  area  being  about  IS  acres. 
It  eonlinneil  without  enlargement  until  the  month 
of. June,  18G4,  when  it  was  increased  alioul  one 
third,  its  area  then,  as  shown  by  actual  survey, 
being  'i'M.i  '""''''S-  •  ■  ■  Froni  Colonel  Chandler's 
Inspection  Report  [the  report  of  a  Confederate 
ollieial],  dated  August  5th,  1804,  1  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 'A  railing  around  the  inside  of  the 
stockade,  and  about  20  feet  from  it,  constitutes 
the  'dead  line,'  beyond  which  prisoners  are  not 
allowed  to  pass.  A  small  stream  passes  from 
west  to  east  througli  the  inclosure,  about  150 
yards  from  its  soutiiern  limit,  and  furnishes  the 
only  water  for  washing  accessible  to  the  prison- 
ers. Bordering  this  stream,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  acre  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  are  so 
marshy  as  to  be  at  present  unlit  for  occupation, 
reducing  the  available  present  area  to  about  23i 
acres,  which  gives  somewhat  less  than  six  square 
feet  to  each  prisoner' ;  and,  he  remarks,  '  even 
this  is  being  constantly  reduced  by  the  additions 
to  their  inunber.'.  .  .  Dr.  .Joseph  Jones,  Pro- 
fes,sor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  .  .  .  went  to  Andersonville  imder  the 
direction  of  the  surgeon  general  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, pursuant  to  an  order  dated  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, August  6th,  186-t.  .  .  .  Dr.  .Jones  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  table  illustrating  the  mean 
strength  of  prisoners  contined  in  tlie  stockade. 
.  .  .  Ilis  table  .  .  .  shows  the  following  as  the 
mean  result:  March,  7,500:  April,  10.000;  IMay, 
15,000;  .June,  22,291;  July,  29,030:  August, 
32,899.  He  sajs:  'Within  the  circumscribed 
area  of  the  stockade  the  Federal  prisoners  were 
compelled  to  perform  all  the  ollices  of  life,  cook- 
ing, washing,  urinating,  defecation,  e.\ercise,  and 
sleeping.'.  .  .  'The  low  grounds  bordering  the 
stream  were  covered  with  human  excrement  and 
filth  of  all  kinds,  which  in  many  cases  appeared 
to  be  alive  with  working  maggots.  An  inde- 
scribable sickening  stench  arose  from  the  ferment- 
ing mass  of  human  dung  and  tilth.'  And  again: 
'There  were  nearly  5,000  seriously-ill  Federals 
in  the  stockade  and'  Confederate  States  Jlilitary 
Prison  Hospital,  and  the  deaths  exceeded  100  per 
day.  ...  I  visited  2,000  sick  within  the  stock- 
ade, lying  under  some  long  sheds  which  they 
had  built  at  the  northern  portion  for  themselves. 
At  this  time  only  one  medical  ollicer  was  in  at- 
tendance.'" At  the  close  of  the  war.  AVirz.  the 
inhuman  jailor  of  Andersonville  was  tried  for  his 
many  crimes  before  a  military  commission,  over 
which  General  Lew.  Wallace  presided,  was  con- 
denuied  and  was  hanged,  at  Andersonville, 
November  10,  1805.  His  superior  oflicer.  Win- 
der, escaped  the  earthly  tribunal  by  dying  of  a 
gangrenous  disorder,  which  had  "been  caused, 
without  doubt,  by  the  poisoned  air  of  the  place. 
—A.  Spencer,  \iirriiiice  of  AnihmmrUk,  cli.  1, 
4,  5,  13,  15.  —  ••  There  can  be  no  accurate  count 
of  the  mortality  in  rebel  prisons.  The  report 
made  by  the  War  Department  to  the  40th  Con- 
gress shows  that  about  188.000  Union  soldiers 
were  captured  by  the  Confederates ;  that  half  of 


them  were  paroled,  anil  half  confined  in  prison; 
of  this  number  3ti,(JU()  died  in  captivity.  The 
Union  armies,  on  the  other  luinil,  captured 
470.(100  Confederates;  of  these  227,000  were  re- 
tained as  [irisoners,  and  30,000  <lied.  While  the 
percentage  of  mortality  in  Northern  prisons  was 
13  in  the  hundred,  that  in  rebel  prisons  was  38." 
— .J.  G.  Nicolay  and  .1.  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
r.  7,  ch.  16. — liept.  of  Special  Com.  on  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  {If.  H.  Jitpt.  A'o.  45,  40th  Cong..  3d 
<%*«.).  —  Trial  of  Henry  Wirz. — Southern  Hitt. 
Soc.  Papers,  r.  1. 

At.so  in:  .1.  McElrov,  Andersonrilk. — F.  F. 
Cavada,  LiMii/  Life.— A'.  B.  Isham,  II.  M.  David- 
son and  H.  B.  Fuvness,  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Militan/  Primns. 

PRIVATE  'WARFARE,  The  Right  of. 
See  Landfuiede. 

PRIVATEERING,  American,  in  the  'War 
of  l8l2,— ■■Tlie  war  |of  1812-14]  histed  about 
three  years,  and  the  result  was,  as  nciir  as  I  have 
been  alile  to  ascertain,  a  loss  to  Great  Britain  of 
about  2,000  ships  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  men-of-war  and  merchantmen. 
Eighteen  hundred  .sail  are  recorded  as  having 
been  taken,  burnt,  sunk,  or  destroyed.  To  this 
number  may  be  added  200  more,  which  were 
either  destroyed  or  considered  too  insignificant 
to  be  reported;  making  an  ag.gregate  of  2,000 
sail  of  British  shipping  captured  by  our  little 
navy,  with  the  aid  of  iirivateers  and  lellers-of- 
niarque.  ...  I  have  not  had  sulVicient  time  in 
giving  this  summary  to  ascertain,  precisely, 
what  proportion  of  these  2,000  vessels  were  cap- 
tured by  the  United  States  government  ships; 
but,  at  a  rough  estimate,  should  .judge  one-third 
part  of  the  whole  number,  leaving  two-thirds, 
or,  saj',  1330  sail,  to  have  been  taken  by  Ameri- 
can Iirivateers  and  private-armed  vessels.  I 
have  found  it  difficult  to  ascertjiin  the  exact 
number  of  our  own  vessels  taken  and  destro^'ed 
by  the  English;  but,  from  the  best  information 
I  can  obtain,  I  should  judge  they  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  500  sail.  It  mn.st  be 
recollected  that  the  most  of  our  losses  occurred 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war.  After 
that  period,  we  had  very  few  vessels  afloat, 
except  privateers  and  lettersof-marque." — G. 
Coggeshall,  Jlist.  of  Am.  Prirateen,  1812-14,  pp. 
394-395. 

PRIVATEERS.  — LETTERS  OF 
MARQUE.— "Until  lately  all  maritime  states 
have  .  .  .  been  in  the  habit  of  using  privateers, 
which  are  vessels  belonging  to  private  owners, 
and  sailing  under  a  commission  of  war  [such 
commissions  being  denominated  letters  of  maniue 
and  reprisal]  empowering  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  granted  to  carry  on  all  forms  of  hostility 
which  are  permissible  at  sea  by  the  usages  of 
war.  .  .  .  Universally  as  privateers  were  for- 
merly employed,  the  right  to  use  them  has  now. 
almost  disappeared  from  the  world.  It  formed 
part  of  the  Declaration  adopted  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1856  with  reference  to  Maritime  Law 
that  'privateering  is  and  remains  abolished'; 
and  all  civilised  states  have  since  become  sig- 
nataries  of  the  Declaration,  except  the  United 
States,  Spain,  and  Mexico.  For  the  future  pri- 
vateers can  only  be  employed  by  signataries  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  during  war  with  one  of 
the  last-mentioned  states. " — W.  E.  Hall,  Treatise 
on  International  Law,  pt.  3,  ck.  7,  sect.  180. — 
"There  is  a  distinction  between  a  privateer  and 
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a  letter  of  marque  in  this,  tliat  tlie  former  are 
always  equipped  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  war, 
while  the  latter  may  be  a  merchantman,  uniting 
the  purposes  of  commerce  to  those  of  capture. 
lu  popular  language,  however,  all  private  ves- 
sels commissioned  for  hostile  purposes,  upon  the 
enemy's  jiroperty,  are  called  letters  of  marque." 
—  F.  "H.  Upton,  The  Law  of  Nations  affecting 
Cominsrcs  during  War,  p.  186.  —  See,  also,  Dec- 

L.\R.VTrON    OF    P.\KIS. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    UNION    AND     GEN- 
ERAL   PRIVILEGE    OF    ARAGON.     See 

Cortes,  The  eakf.y  Si-.\nisii. 

PRIVILEGIUM  MAJUS.THE.     See  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  13:J0-1364. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL,  THE.—  "  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  King's  Council  first 
assumed  the  name  of  the  '  Privy  Council,'  and  it 
was  also  during  the  minority  of  this  King  that  a 
select  Council  was  gradually  emerging  from  out 
of  the  larger  body  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  institution  of  our  mod- 
era  Cabinet  [see  C.^-Binet,  The  English]. 
From  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  Privy  Council  was  wliolly  subser- 
vient to  the  royal  will,  and  the  instrument  of 
unconstitutional  and  arl)itrary  proceedings.  The 
first  act  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  to  deprive 
the  Council  of  most  of  its  judicial  power,  leav- 
ing, however,  its  constitution  and  political 
functions  unchanged.  Since  the  Revolution  of 
1688  the  Privy  Council  has  dwindled  into  com- 
parative insignificance,  when  contrasted  with  its 
original  authoritative  position.  Its  judicial 
functions  are  now  restrained  within  very  narrow 
limits.  The  only  relic  of  its  ancient  authority  in 
criminal  matters  is  its  power  of  taking  examina- 
tions, and  issuing  commitments  for  treason.  It 
still,  however,  continues  to  exercise  an  original 
jurisdiction  in  advising  the  Crown  concerning 
the  grant  of  charters,  and  it  has  e.\clusively 
assumed  the  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  which 
^formerly  appertained  to  the  Council  in  Parlia- 
ment. Theoretically,  the  Privy  Council  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  supremacy,  and  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view  is  presumed  to  be  the  only 
legal  and  responsible  Council  of  the  Crown.  .  .  . 
As  her  Majesty  can  only  act  through  her  privy 
councillors,  or  upon  their  advice,  all  the  higher 
and  more  formal  acts  of  administration  must 
proceed  from  the  authoritj'  of  tlie  Sovereign  in 
Council,  and  their  performance  be  directed  by 
orders  issued  by  the  Sovereign  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Privy  Council  specially  convened  for  that 
purpose.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  defining 
those  political  acts  of  the  Crown  which  may  be 
performed  upon  the  advice  of  particular  minis- 
ters, or  those  which  must  be  exercised  only  '  in 
Council ' —  the  distinction  depends  partly  on 
usage  and  partly  on  the  wording  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. .  .  .  The  aucient  functions  of  the  Privy 
Council  are  now  performed  by  committees, 
excepting  those  formal  measures  which  proceed 
from  the  autliority  of  her  Majesty  in  Council. 
The  acts  of  these  committees  are  designated  as 
those  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council.  These  Lords 
of  Council  (who  are  usually  selected  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  of  whom  more  here- 
after) constitute  a  high  court  of  record  for  the 
investigation  of  all  offences  against  tlie  Govern- 
ment, and  of  such  other  extraordinary  matters  as 
may  be  brought  before  them.  .  .  .  'if  the  mat- 


ter be  one  properly  cognisable  by  a  legal  tribu- 
nal, it  is  referred  to  the  Judicia'l  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  This  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  such  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
as  from  time  to  time  hold  certain  high  judicial 
offices,  has  jurisdiction  in  appeals  from  all 
colonial  courts:  it  is  also  the  supreme  court  of 
maritime  jurisdiction,  and  the  tribunal  wherein 
the  Crown  exercises  its  judicial  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  cases.  The  Privy  Council  has  also 
to  direct  local  authorities  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  matters  affecting  the  prc-servation  of  the 
public  health.  A  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil is  also  appointcil  to  provide  '  for  the  "general 
management  and  superintendence  of  Education,' 
and  subject  to  this  committee  is  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  for  the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  . 
Formerly  meetings  of  the  Council  were  fre- 
C}uently  held,  but  they  now  seldom  occur  oftener 
than  once  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  are  always 
convened  to  assemble  at  the  royal  residence  for 
the  time  being.  The  attendance  of  seven  Privy 
Councillors  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  quorum 
necessary  to  constitute  a  Council  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  state,  but  this  number  has  been 
diminished  frequently  to  only  three.  No  Privy 
Councillor  presumes  to  attend  upon  any  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council  unless  specially  summoned. 
The  last  time  the  whole  Council  was  convoked 
was  in  1839.  Privy  Councillors  are  appointed 
absolutely,  without  patent  or  grant,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Sovereign.  Their  number  is  un- 
limited. .  .  .  Since  the  separate  existence  of 
the  Cabinet  Council,  meetings  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  purposes  of  deliberation  have  ceased 
to  be  held.  The  Privy  Council  consists  ordi- 
narily of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  chief  otHcers  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold, the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  the 
Chief  .lustices  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
and  some  of  the  Puisne  Judges,  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal and  Admiralty  Judges  and  the  Judge-Advo- 
cate, the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Cotiimons,  the  Ambassadors  and 
the  Chief  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  chief  colonies,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Education,  certain  other  officials  I 
need  not  particularise,  and  occasionally  a  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  though  it  is  not  usual  for 
Under  Secretaries  of  State  or  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  or  Admiralty  to  have  this  rank  con- 
ferred upon  them.  A  seat  in  the  Privy  Council 
is  sometimes  given  to  persons  retiring  from  the 
public  service,  who  have  filled  responsible  situa- 
tions under  the  Crown,  as  an  honorary  distinc- 
tion. A  Privy  Councillor  is  st3ied  Right  Hon- 
ourable, and  lie  takes  precedence  of  all  baronets, 
knights,  and  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and 
barons." — A.  C.  Ewald,  The  Crown  and  its 
Admsers,    lect.  2. 

Also  in  :  A.  V.  Dicey,  The  Primj  Council. 

PROBULI,  The. — Aboard  of  fen  provisional 
councillors^^  instituted  at  Athens  during  the  later 
period  of  tie  Peloponnesian  War,  after  the  great 
calamit}-  at  Syracuse.  It  was  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  conservative  agency  into  the  too  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  the  state;  to  be  "aboard 
composed  of  men  of  mature  age,  who  shotild 
examine  all  proposals  and  motions,  after  which 
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only  such  amniip  the  latter  as  this  board  had 
sanctioned  and  approved  should  come  before  tlie 
citizens.  This  new  board  was,  at  the  same  time, 
in  urjjcnt  cases  itself  to  propose  the  necessary 
measures." — K.  t'urtius.  JTiV.  of  Greece,  bk.  4, 
ch.  .-).— See  Athk.ns:  B.  C.  413-111. 

PROBUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  2T6-2S2. 

PROBUS,  Wall  of.  See  GEU.M.\>-y:  A.  D. 
277 

~  PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT, 
Controversy  on.     Sic  Fii.ioijiK  (Oxtkovkhsv. 

PROCONSUL  AND  PROPRIETOR,  Ro- 
man.—  ■■  If  :i  Cniisul  was  pursuini;  liis  operations 
ever  so  successfully,  he  was  liable  to  be  super- 
seded at  the  year's  close  by  his  successor  in  the 
Consulship:  an<l  this  successor  brought  with  him 
new  soldiers  and  new  officers;  everything,  it 
would  seem,  had  to  be  done  over  again.  This 
was  always  felt  in  times  of  ditliculty,  and  the 
constitutioual  us;iges  were  practically  suspended. 
...  In  the  year  328  B.  C.  the  Senate  first  as- 
sumed the  power  of  decreeing  that  a  Consul  or 
Prjetor  mlglit  be  continued  in  his  command  for 
several  successive  years,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
consul, or  Proprietor,  the  power  of  these  officers 
being,  within  their  own  district,  equal  to  the 
power  of  the  Consul  or  Pnetor  himself.  The 
Proconsul  also  was  allowed  to  keep  part  of  his 
old  army,  and  would  of  course  continue  his 
Tribunes  and  Centurions  in  office.  .  .  .  Almost 
all  the  great  successes  of  Marcellus  and  Scipio 
were  gaincil  in  Proconsular  commands." — H.  G. 
Liddell.  ///.v/.  -,/■  It„„„\  hi.:  4,  (•/(.  :',.-,. 

PROCURATOR.— PROCTOR.  See  Ro.me: 
B.  V.  ;ii  A.  I)   14. 

PROHIBITIONISTS.— A  party  in  Ameri- 
can politics  which  contends  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  jirohilut  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
to.xicatiiiLr  liipicirs. 

PROM  ANT  Y,  The  Right  of.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  44!l  -44."). 

PROPAGANDA,  The  College  of  the.  .Sc 
P.U'-vrv:  A.  I).  KiO-'. 

PROPHESYINGS.— In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  t^i'i'cn  Kli/.aheth,  among  those  English 
reformers  who  were  subsequently  known  as  Puri- 
tans, "  tlie  clergy  in  several  dioceses  set  up,  with 
encouragement  from  their  superiors,  a  certain  ndi- 
gious  exercise,  called  prophesyings.  They  met  at 
appointed  times  to  expound  and  discuss  together 
particular  texts  of  Scripture,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  moderator  appointed  bj'  the  bishop, 
who  tinished  by  repeating  the  substance  of  their 
debate,  with  Ids  own  determination  upon  it. 
These  discussions  were  in  public,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  this  sifting  of  the  grounds  of  their 
faith,  and  habitual  argumentation,  would  both 
tend  to  edify  the  people,  very  little  acquainted  as 
yet  with  their  religion,  and  supply  in  some  degree 
the  deliciencies  of  learning  among  the  pastors 
themselves."  The  prophesyings,  however,  were 
suppressed  by  the  (jueeu  and  Archbishop  Parker. 
— 11.  Hallam,  Cinmt.  Hint,  of  JSiif/.,  ch.  4  {v.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  B.  ilarsden.  Hist  of  tlie  Ea/rly 
Piintaiin.  rh.  4.  sect.  7-25. 

PROPHETS,  The  Hebrew.— "The  Hebrew 
word  '  Nal>i '  is  derived  from  the  verb'naba. ' 
.  .  .  The  root  of  the  verb  is  said  to  be  a  word 
signifying  'to  boil  or  bubble  over.' and  is  thus 
taken  from  the  metaphor  of  a  fountain  bursting 
forth  from  the  heart  of  man,  into  which  God  has 
poured  it.  Its  actual  meaning  is  '  to  [xnir  forth 
excited   utterances,'  as  appears   from  its  occa- 


sional use  in  the  sense  of  '  raving.'  Even  to  this 
day,  in  the  East,  the  ideas  of  prophet  and  mad- 
man are  closely  connected.  The  religious  sense, 
in  which,  with  these  exceptions,  the  word  is 
always  employed,  is  that  of  '  speaking  '  or  'sing- 
ing under  a  divine  afflatus  or  impulse,'  to  which 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  word,  as  just  observed, 
lends  itself.  ...  It  is  this  word  that  the  Seventy 
translated  by  a  Greek  term  not  of  frequent  usage 
in  classical  authors,  but  •which,  through  their 
adopti(m  of  it.  has  passed  into  all  modern  Euro- 
pean languages;  namely,  the  word  .  .  .  Prophet. 
.  .  .  The  English  words  'prophet,'  'prophecy,' 
'prophesying,'  originally  kept  tolerably  clo.se  to 
the  IJiblical  use  of  the  word.  The  celebrated 
dispute  about  '  prophesjings, '  in  the  sense  of 
'preachings,'  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
treatise  of  .Jeremy  Taylor  on  '  The  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,'  i.  e.  the  libertj-  of  preaching,  show 
that  even  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  the 
word  was  still  used,  as  in  the  Bible,  for  '  preach- 
ing,' or  'speaking  according  to  the  will  of  God.' 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  limita- 
tion of  tlie  word  to  the  sense  of  '  prediction  '  hail 
gradually  begun  to  appear.  .  .  .  The  Prophet 
then  was  '  the  messenger  or  interpreter  of  the 
Divine  will.'  " — Dean  Stanley,  Lect's  on  the  Hint. 
of  the  J,  Irish  Chnn-h.  hct.  li)  (c.  1). 

PROPHETS,  Schools  of  the.  See  Educa- 
tion,  Anciext;  .llD.E.V. 

PROPONTIS,  The.— The  small  sea  which 
intervenes  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black 
Sea)  and  the  ^Egean.  So-called  by  the  Greeks; 
now  calleil  t)ie  Sea  of  ^larmiira. 

PROPRIETOR,  Roman.     See  Phokinm  i.. 

PROPYL.EA  OF  THE  ACROPOLIS, 
The.     .Src  Aiiiiii'di.is  OF  AniiKXS. 

PROTECTIVE    TARIFFS.     See  T.\kikf 

LliGISl.ATtO.N. 

PROTECTORATE,  Cromwell's.     See 

ExGI,.\NI):      .\.     I).    U).-);;  (DF.CK.MIiKR);    1().">4-16.')8. 

PROTESTANT,  Origin  of  the  name.  See 
P.M-.\cv:   A.   I).  l.V.i.-,-l.V2',(. 

PROTESTANT  FLAIL,  The.  See  Ex«j 
l.\.\d:  A.  D.  ltJ7S-1671l. 

PROTESTANT  REFORMATION:  Bo- 
hemia.   SeeBouE.MiA:  A.D.  140.5-141.").  and  after. 

England.  See  EsglajhD:  A.  D.  1527-1334,  to 
1.5.")S- 1.588. 

France.  See  P.\pact:  A.  D.  1521-1535;  and 
Fr.vnce:  a.  D.  1532-1547,  and  after. 

Germany.  See  P.\pacy:  A.  D.  1516-1517, 
1517,  1517-1521,  1521-1522,  15'22-1.52.5,  1.52.5- 
1529,  1530-1531,  1537-1563;  also,  Germ.vxv: 
A.  D.  1517-1523,  and  1530-1533,  to  155-2-1561; 
also  Palatinate  of  the  Rhixe:  A.  D.  151»- 
1572. 

Hungary.     See  Hungary.  A.  D.  1526-1567. 

Ireland:  its  failure.  See  Ireland :  A.  I). 
1535-15.53. 

Netherlands.  See  X etheiil ajs'ds :  A.  D.  1521- 
1555,  and  after. 

Piedmont.     See  Savoy:  A.  D.  15.59-1580. 

Scotland.  See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1547-1557; 
1557;   1.5.58-1,560;  and  1561 -1568. 

Sweden  and  Denmark.  See  Scandixavhn 
SxATiis;  A.  D.  1397-1.527. 

Switzerland.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1519-1524; 
Switzeki.and:  A.  D.  1528-1531;  and  Geneva: 
A.  D.  1536-1564. 
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PROVENCE:  Roman  origin.— "  The  colo 
nization  of  Narbo  [Narbonue,  B.  C.  118]  may  be 
considered  as  tlie  epoch  when  tlie  Ronian.s  finally 
settled  the  province  of  southern  Gallia,  which 
they  generally  named  Gallia  Provincia,  and 
sometimes  simply  Provincia.  From  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  named  Narbonensis  Provincia, 
and  sometimes  Gallia  Braccata.  It  comprehended 
on  the  east  all  the  country  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Alps.  The  most  northeastern  town  in 
the  Provincia  was  Geneva  in  the  territory  of  the 
Allobroges.  Massilia,  the  ally  of  Rome,  re- 
mained a  free  city.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhone,  from  the  latitude  of  Lugduuum  (Lyon), 
the  Cevenua,  or  range  of  the  Cevenncs.  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Provincia.  .  .  .  The  limits 
of  the  Provincia  were  subsequently  extended 
to  Carcaso  (C^arcassone)  and  Tolosa  (Toulouse) ; 
and  it  will  appear  afterwards  that  some  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  even  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Cevennes.  This  country  is  a  part  of 
France  which  is  separated  by  natural  boundaries 
from  the  rest  of  that  great  empire,  antl  in  climate 
and  products  it  is  Italian  rather  than  French. 
In  the  Provincia  the  Romans  have  left  .some  of 
the  noblest  and  most  enduring  of  their  great 
works." — 6.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, V.  1,  ch.  'Z'i. — The  Provincia  of  the  Ro- 
mans became  the  Provence  of  mediaeval  times. 

Cession  to  the  Visigoths. —  "The  fair  region 
which  we  now  call  Provence,  nearly  the  earliest 
formed  and  quite  the  latest  lost  'Provincia' 
of  Rome,  that  region  in  which  the  Latin  spirit 
dwelt  so  strongly  that  the  Roman  nobles  thought 
of  migrating  thither  in  401,  when  Alario  first  in- 
vaded Italy,  refused  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
upstart  barbarian  [Odovacar,  or  Odoacer,  who 
subverted  the  Western  Empire  in  476].  The 
Provencals  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  to 
claim  the  protection  of  Zeno  for  the  still  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Empire."  But  Zeno  "inclined  to 
the  cause  of  Odovacar.  The  latter,  however, 
who  perhaps  thought  that  he  had  enough  upon 
his  hands  without  forcing  his  yoke  on  the  Pro- 
vencals, made  over  his  claim  to  Euric  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  whose  influence  was  at  this  time 
predominant  in  Gaul.  ' — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
Her  Invaderit,  hk.  4.  ch.  4  (c.  3). —  See,  also, 
Arles:  a.  D.  .508-.Jin. 

A.  D.  493-526.  —  Embraced  in  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom  of  Theodoric.  See  Rome: 
A.  D.  488-r)-'li. 

A.  D.  536. — Cession  to  the  Franks. —  Out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  in  Gaul, 
when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Frank  king, 
Clovis,  the  Ostrogothic  king  of  Italy,  Theodoric, 
seems  to  have  secured  Provence.  Eleven  years 
after  the  death  of  Theodoric,  and  on  tlie  eve  of  the 
subversion  of  his  own  proudly  planted  kingdom, 
in  536,  his  successor  Witigis,  or  Vitigis,  bought 
the  neutrality  of  the  Franks  by  the  cession  to 
them  of  all  the  Ostrogothic  possessions  in  G;iul, 
which  were  Provence  and  part  of  Dauphiue. — 
T.  Hodgkin,  Bali/  and  Her  Invaderx.  hk.  4.  rh.  9 
(('.  -dlandbk.  .5,  ch.  3  (c.  4). 

A.  D.  877-933.—  The  Kingdom.  See  Bri! 
oundy:  a.  D.  843-9:^3 

A.  D.  943-1092. — The  Kings  become  Counts. 
— The  Spanish  connection. —  "Southern  France, 
.  .  .  after  having  been  the  inheritance  of  several 
of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  was  elevated 
in  879  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
by  Bozou,  who  was  crowned  at  Mantes  under 


the  tifle  of  King  of  Aries,  and  who  reduced 
under  his  dominion  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Savoy, 
the  Lyonnese,  and  some  provinces  of  Burgundy. 
The  sovereignty  of  this  territory  e.xchanged,  in 
943,  the  title  of  King  for  that  of  Count,  under 
Bozon  II.  ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Provence  was 
preserved  entire,  and  continued  in  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  of  which  Bozon  I.  was  the  founder. 
This  noble  house  became  extinct  in  1092,  in  the 
person  of  Gilibert,  who  left  only  two  daughters, 
between  whom  his  possessions  were  divided. 
One  of  these,  Faydide,  married  Alphonso,  Count 
of  Toulouse ;  and  the  other.  Douce,  became  the 
wife  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Barcelona. 
.  .  .  The  accession  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Coimt 
of  Barcelona  and  husband  of  Douce,  to  the 
throne  of  Provence,  gave  a  new  direclion  to  the 
national  spirit,  by  the  mixture  of  the  Catalans 
with  the  Provencals.  .  .  .  Raymond  Berenger 
and  his  successors  introduced  into  Provence  the 
spirit  both  of  liberty  and  chivalry,  and  a  taste 
for  elegance  and  the  arts,  with  all  the  .sciences  of 
the  Arabians.  The  union  of  these  noble  senti- 
ments gave  birth  to  that  poetical  spirit  which 
shone  out,  at  once,  over  Provence  and  all  the 
south  of  Europe,  like  an  electric  flash  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  palpable  darkness,  illuminat- 
ing all  things  by  the  brightness  of  its  flame." — 
.J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sismondi,  Literature  of  t/ie  Smith 
of  Europe,  ch.  3  (c.  1).  —  See,  also.  Burgundy: 
A.  D.  1032. 

A.  D.  1 179-1207. —  Before  the  Albigensian 
Crusade. — "At  the  accession  of  Philippe  Au- 
guste  [crowned  as  joint-king  of  France,  1179, 
succeeded  his  father,  1180],  the  greater  part  of 
the  south  of  France  was  hnlrlen,  not  of  him,  but 
of  Pedro  of  Arragon,  as  the  supreme  suzerain 
[see  Spain:  A.  D.  1035-1358].  To  the  Arragon- 
ese  king  belonged  especially  the  counties  of 
Provence,  Forcalquier,  Narbonne,  Beziers,  and 
Carcassonne.  His  supremacy  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Counts  of  Beam,  of  Armagnac,  of  Bigorre, 
of  Comminges,  of  Foix,  of  Roussillon,  and  of 
Montpellier;  while  the  powerful  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, surrounded  by  his  estates  and  vassals, 
maintained  with  difficulty  his  independence 
against  him.  To  these  extensive  territories  were 
given  the  names  sometimes  of  Provence,  in  the 
larger  and  less  exact  use  of  that  word,  and  some- 
times of  Languedoc,  in  allusion  to  the  rich,  har- 
monious, picturesque,  and  flexible  language 
which  was  then  vernacular  there  [see  L.\N(iUK 
n'oc].  They  who  used  it  called  themselves 
ProvenQaux  or  Aquitaniaus.  to  indicate  that  they 
were  not  Frenchmen,  but  members  of  a  different 
and  indeed  of  a  hostile  nation.  Tracing  their 
descent  to  the  ancient  Roman  colonists  and  to 
the  Gothic  invaders  of  Southern  Gaul,  the  Pro- 
venpaux  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  contempt,  of 
fear,  and  ill  will,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Loire,  who  had  made  far  less  prog 
ress  than  tliemselves,  either  in  civil  liberty,  or  iu 
the  arts  and  refinements  of  social  life.  .  .  .  Tou- 
louse, Marseilles,  Aries,  Beziers,  and  many  other 
of  their  greater  cities,  emulous  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics, with  whom  they  traded  and  formed  alli- 
ances, were  themselves  living  under  a  govern- 
ment which  was  virtually  republican.  Each  of 
these  free  cities  being,  however,  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  greater  lonls  among  whom  the  whole 
of  Aquitaine  was  parceled  out,  became  the  seat 
of  a  princely  and  luxurious  court.  A  genial 
climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and  an  active  commerce. 
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rendered  lUe  means  of  subsistence  abundant  even 
to  the  poor,  and  gave  to  the  rich  ample  resources 
for  indulsrinf;  in  .•ill  the  Kratiticiitioiis  which 
wealth  can  i)unliase.  .  .  .  Thcv  lived  as  if  life 
hud  been  one  protracted  holidiiy.  Theirs  was 
the  land  of  feasting,  i>f  gallanlry.  and  of  mirlh. 
.  .  .  They  rcliaed  and  enhanced  the  pleasures  of 
appetite  "by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination. 
They  pliiyed  with  the  stern  features  of  war  in 
knightly  tournaments.  They  piirodicd  the  severe 
toils  of  justice  in  their  courts  of  love.  They 
transferred  the  poet's  sacred  ollice  and  high  vo- 
cation to  the  Troubadours,  whose  amatory  and 
artificial  elTusions  posterity  has  willingly  let 
die,  notwitlistanding  the  recent  labours  of  MM. 
Itiiynouard  and  Fauriel  to  revive  them." — Sir  J. 
Stephen,  Lirt's  on  the  Hint,  of  Fnince.  led.  7. — 
"  In  the  south  of  France,  more  particularly, 
peace,  riches,  and  a  court  life,  had  intrc)duc(^d, 
amongst  the  nobility,  an  extreme  laxity  of  man- 
ners. Gallinilry  seems  to  have  been  the  sole 
object  of  their  existence.  The  ladies,  who  only 
appeared  in  society  after  marriage,  were  proud 
of  the  celebrity  which  their  lovers  conferred  on 
their  charms.  They  were  delighted  with  be- 
coming the  objects  of  the  songs  of  their  Trouba- 
dour; nor  were  they  ofTended  at  the  poems  com- 
posed in  their  prai.se.  in  which  gallantry  was 
often  mingled  with  licentiousness.  They  even 
themselves  professed  the  Gay  Science,  'el  Gai 
Saber.'  for  thus  poetry  was  called;  and,  in  their 
turn,  they  expressed  their  feelings  in  tender  and 
impassioned  verses.  Tliey  instituted  Courts  of 
Love,  wliere  (|uestions  of  gallantry  were  gravely 
debated  an<l  d(>cided  by  their  suffrages.  They 
gave,  in  short,  to  the  whole  .south  of  France  the 
character  of  a  carnival,  affording  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  ideas  of  reserve,  virtue,  and  modesty, 
which  we  usually  attribute  to  those  good  old 
times." — J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sisniondi,  Literature  of 
tlie  South  of  Europe,  eh.  3  (/'.  1). 

Also  in:  C.  C.  Fauriel.  Hist,  of  Proneni;al 
Poetry. —  See,  also,  Tkouisadoiius. 

A.  D.  1209-1242. — The  Albigensian  Cru- 
sades.    See  Ai.nioKNSKs. 

A.  D.  1246. —  The  count  becomes  founder 
of  the  Third    House   of  Anjou.     See   Anjou: 

A.  1).  r3(m- 144'-'. 

A.  D.  1348. — Sale  and  transfer  of  Avignon 
to  the  Pope.     See  I'.m'.vcy;  .\.  1).  l'2fll-i:Us. 

A.  D.  1536-1546.  — Invasion  by  Charles  V. — 
Defensive  wasting  of  the  country. — Massacre 
of 'Waldenses.     See  FuANCii:   A.  i).  l.-);!2-1547. 

i6th  Century. — Strength  of  Protestantism. 
See  Fit.v.NCE:  A.  I).  1 559-1. If)  1. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.:  The  Plantation 
and  the  City.     See  Ruiioe  Isl.vnd. 

PROVISIONS  OF  OXFORD  AND 
■WESTMINSTER.     See  Oxkokd,  Pkovisions 

OK. 

PROVISORS,  Statute  of.  See  England: 
A.  1).  i:i00-1393. 

PROXENI. —  In  ancient  Sparta,  "the  so- 
called  Proxeni,  whose  number  was  fluctuating, 
served  as  the  subordinates  of  the  kings  in  their 
diplomatic  communication  with  foreign  States." 
— G.  Schi'imann.  Antiij.  of  Orcere:  The  State,  pt. 
3,  rh.  1,  nn-t.  9. 

PRUSA  :  A.  D.  1326.— The  first  capital  of 
the  Ottomans.  See  Tikks  (Ottomans):  A.  D. 
I'i40-13'>6. 


PRUSSIA  :  The  original  country  and  its 
name. — "Five-hundred  miles,  and  more,  to  the 
east  of  liraiiileiiburg,  lies  a  Country  then 
1 10th  century]  as  now  called  Prcus.sen  (Prussia 
Proper),  iuhabit<'d  by  Heathens,  where  also  en- 
deavours at  conversion  are  going  on,  though 
without  success  hitherto.  .  .  .  Part  of  the  great 
plain  or  flat  which  stn^tches,  sloping  insensibly, 
eontiiuiously,  in  vast  expanse,  from  the  Silesian 
iMountains  to  the  amber- regions  of  the  IJaltic; 
Preussen  is  the  seaward,  more  alluvial  [lart  of 
this, —  extending  west  and  east,  on  both  sides  of 
the  VVeielisel  (Vistula),  from  the  regions  of  the 
Oder  river  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Memel. 
'  Bordering-on-Russia  '  its  name  signifies:  Bor- 
Uu.s8ia,  B'russia,  Prussia;  or  —  some  say  it  was 
only  on  a  certain  iucon.siderable  river  in  those 
parts,  river  Keussen,  that  it  'bordered,'  and  not 
on  the  great  Country,  or  any  part  of  it,  which 
now  in  our  days  is  conspicuously  its  next  ncigh- 
lioiir.  Who  knows  ■; — In  Henry  the  Fowler's 
lime,  and  long  afterwards,  Preussen  was  a 
vehemently  Heathen  country;  the  natives  a  Mis- 
cellany of  rough  Serbic  Wends,  Letts,  Swedish 
Goths,  or  Dryasdust  knows  not  what; — very 
probably  a  sprinkling  of  Swedish  Goths,  from 
old  time,  chiefly  along  the  coasts.  Dryasdust 
knows  only  that  these  Preussen  were  a  strong- 
boned,  iracund  herdsman-aiid-fislier  jieople; 
highly  averse  to  be  interfered  with,  in  their  re- 
ligion especially.  Famous  otherwi.se,  through 
all  the  centuries,  for  the  amber  they  had  been 
used  to  fish,  and  sell  in  foreign  parts.  .  .  . 
Their  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  trilling; 
their  aversion  to  knowing  auytlnng  of  it  was 
great." — T.  Carlyle,  Frederick  tlu  Great,  bk.  2, 
rh.  2. 

13th  Century. — Conquered  and  Christianized 
by  the  Teutonic  Knights. — The  lirst  Christian 
nii.ssionary  who  ventured  among  the  savage 
he;ithen  of  Prussia  Proper  was  .Vdalbert,  bi.shop 
of  Prague,  who  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  in  997. 
For  two  centuries  after  that  tragedy  they  w'ere 
little  disturbed  in  their  paganism;  but  early  in 
the  13th  century  a  Pomeranian  monk  named 
Christian  succeeded  in  establishing  among  them 
many  promising  churches.  The  lieathen  party 
in  the  country,  however,  was  enraged  by  the 
progress  of  the  Christians  and  rose  furiously 
against  them,  putting  numerous  converts  to  the 
sword.  "  Other  agencies  were  now  invoked  by 
Bishop  Christian,  and  the  '  Order  of  Knights 
Brethren  of  Dohrin,'  formed  on  the  model  of  thai 
which  we  have  already  encountered  in  Livonia, 
was  bidden  to  coerce  the  people  into  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity.  But  they  failed  to  achieve 
the  task  assigned  them,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
famous  '  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,'  united  with 
the  '  Brethren  of  the  Sword  '  in  Livonia,  concen- 
trated their  energies  on  this  European  crusade. 
Originally  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  succour- 
ing German  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  '  Or- 
der of  Teutonic  Knights,'  now  that  the  old  cru- 
sades had  become  unpopular,  enrolled  numbers 
of  eager  adventurers  determined  to  expel  the 
last  remains  of  heathenism  from  the  face  of 
Europe.  After  the  union  of  the  two  Orders  had 
been  duly  solemnized  at  Home,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Pope,  in  the  year  A.  D.  1238,  they  en- 
tered the  Prussian  territory,  and  for  a  space  of 
nearly  fifty  years  continued  a  series  of  remorse- 
less wars  against  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
Slowly  but  surely  they  made  their  way  iiit"  Hie 
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very  heart  of  the  country,  and  secured  their  con 
quests  by  erecting  castles,  under  tlie  shadow  of 
whicli  rose  the  towns  of  Cuhn,  Tliorn,  Marien- 
werder,  and  Elbing,  wliich  they  peopled  with 
German  colonists.  The  authority  of  the  Order 
knew  scarcely  any  hounds.  Themselves  the 
faithful  vassals  of  the  Pope,  they  exacted  the 
same  implicit  obedience,  alike  from  the  German 
immigrant,  or  colonist,  and  the  converted  Prus- 
sians. ...  In  A.  D.  1243  the  conquered  lands 
were  divided  by  the  Pope  into  three  bishoprics. 
Culm,  Ponierania,  and  Ermeland,  each  of  which 
was  again  divided  into  three  parts,  one  being 
subject  to  the  bishop,  and  the  other  two  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Order." — G.  F.  Maclear,  Apostles 
of  Mediieml  Europe,  eh.  16. — ' '  None  of  the  Orders 
rose  so  high  as  the  Teutonic  in  favour  with  man- 
kind. It  had  Ijy  degrees  landed  jjossessions  far 
and  wide  over  Germany  and  beyond,  .  .  .  and 
was  thought  to  deserve  favour  from  above, 
Valiant  servants,  these;  to  whom  Heaven  had 
vouchsafed  great  labours  and  unspeakable  bless- 
ings. In  some  tifty  or  fifty-three  years  they 
had  got  Prussian  Heathenism  brought  to  the 
ground:  and  they  endeavoured  to  tie  it  well 
down  there  by  bargain  and  arrangement.  But 
it  would  not  yet  lie  quiet,  nor  for  a  century  to 
come ;  being  still  secretly  Heathen ;  revolting, 
conspiring  ever  again,  ever  on  weaker  terms,  till 
the  Satanic  element  had  burnt  itself  out,  and 
conversion  and  composure  could  ensue." — T. 
Carlyle,  Hist,  of  Frederick  the  Oreat,  hk.  2,  ch. 
6  (ii.  1). —  See,  also,  LivoNi.\:  12-13Tn  Cen- 
turies. 

A.  D.  1466-1618. — Conquest  and  annexation 
to  the  Polish  crown. — Surrender  by  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights. —  Erection  into  a  duchy. — 
Union  with  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
See  Poland;  A.  D.  1388-1.572;  and  Bk.\nden^ 
BURG-  A.  D.  1417-16-10. 

A.  D.  1626-1629. — Conquests  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  his  war  with  Poland. 
See  Sc.\NDiN-\vi.\x  St.vtes  (Sweden):  A.  D. 
1611-1629. 

A.  D.  1656-1688. — Complete  sovereignty  of 
the  duchy  acquired  by  the  Great  Elector  of 
Brandenburg. —  His  curbing  of  the  nobles. 
See  Br.\ndenbi'R(;:  A.  I).  1640-1688. 

A.  D.  1700. — The  Dukedom  erected  into  a 
Kingdom. — In  the  last  _year  of  the  17th  century, 
Europe  was  on  the  verge  of  the  great  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  The  Emperor  was  making 
ready  to  contest  the  will  by  which  Charles  II.  of 
S]iain  had  bequeathed  his  crown  to  Philip,  Duke 
of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  Prance 
(see  Spain:  A.  D.  1698-1700).  "He  did  not 
doubt  that  he  would  speedily  involve  England, 
Holland,  and  the  Germanic  diet  in  his  quarrel. 
Already  several  German  princes  were  pledged  to 
him;  he  had  gained  the  Duke  of  Hanover  by  an 
elector's  hat,  and  a  more  powerful  prince,  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  by  a  royal  crown.  By 
a  treaty  of  November  16,  1700,  tiie  Emperor  had 
consented  to  the  erection  of  ducal  Prussia  into  a 
kingdoni,  on  condition  that  the  new  King  should 
furnish  him  an  aid  of  10,000  soldiers.  The 
Elector  Frederick  III.  apprised  his  courtiers  of 
this  important  news  at  the  close  of  a  repast,  bv 
drinking  '  to  the  health  of  Frederick  I.  King  o"f 
Prussia ' ;  then  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
King  at  KOnigsberg,  January  15,  1701."— H. 
Martin,  Hist,  of  Prance:  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
(tr.  by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2,  ch.  5. 


A.  D.  1713.— Neufchatel  and  Spanish  Guel- 
derland  acquired. — Orange  relinquished.  .See 
Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1717-1809.  —  Abolition  of  serfdom. 
See  Slavery,  Medieval:  Gkiimanv. 

A.  D.  1720. — Acquisition  of  territory  from 
Sweden,  including  Stettin.  See  Sc.\ndinavl\x 
States  (Sweden)  :  A.  D.  1719-1721. 

A.  D.  1720-1794. — Reign  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.,  and  after. — The  later  history  uf  Pru.ssia. 
under  Frederick  William,  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  their  successors,  will  be  found  included  in 
that  of  Germany. 

♦ 

PRUSSIAN    LANGUAGE,    The     Old.— 

"The  Old  Prussian,  a  memlier  of  tlie  Lithuanic 
family  of  languages,  was  spoken  here  as  late  as 
the  16th  century,  remains  of  which,  in  the  shape 
of  a  catechism,  are  extant.  This  is  the  language 
of  tlie  ancient  jEstyi,  or  'Men  of  the  East,' 
which  Tacitus  says  was  akin  to  the  British,  an 
error  arising  from  the  similarity  of  name,  since 
a  Slavonian  .  .  .  would  call  the  two  languages 
by  names  so  like  as  '  Prytskaia '  and  '  Brytskaia,' 
and  a  German  ...  by  names  so  like  as  '  Pryttisc' 
and  'Bryttisc'  The  Giittones,  too,  of  Pliny, 
whose  locality  is  fixed  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  collecters  of  the  amber  of  East 
Prussia  and  Courland,  were  of  the  same  stock." 
— R.  G.  Latham.  The  Ethiiolofji/  of  Europe, 
ch.  8. 

PRUTH,  The  Treaty  of  the  (1711).  See 
Scandinavian  St.vtes  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707- 
1718. 

PRYDYN.  See  Scotland  :  The  Picts  and 
Scots. 

PRYTANES.  — PRYTANEUM.— The 
Council  of  Four  Hundred,  said  to  have  lieen  in- 
stituted at  Athens  by  Solon,  "  was  divided  into 
sections,  which,  under  the  venerable  name  of 
prytanes,  succeeded  each  other  throughout  the 
year  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  body. 
Each  section  during  its  term  assembled  daily  iu 
their  session  house,  the  prytaneum,  to  consult  on 
the  state  of  affairs,  to  receive  intelligence,  infor- 
mation, and  suggestions,  and  instantly  to  take 
such  measures  as  the  public  interest  rendered  it 
necessary  to  adopt  without  delay.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Solon's  constitution,  the 
assembly  of  the  people  was  little  more  than  the 
organ  of  the  council,  as  it  could  only  act  upon 
the  jMOjiositions  laid  before  it  by  the  latter. " — C. 
Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Oreecs,  ch.  11.— "  Clisthenes 
.  .  .  enlarged  the  number  of  the  senate,  50  being 
now  elected  by  lot  from  each  tribe,  so  as  to  make 
in  all  500.  Each  of  these  companies  of  50  acted 
as  presidents  of  both  the  senate  and  the  assem- 
blies, for  a  tenth  part  of  the  year,  under  the 
name  of  Prytanes:  and  each  of  these  tenth 
parts,  of  35  or  36  days,  so  as  to  complete  a  lunar 
year,  was  called  a  Prytany." — G.  F.  Sch8manu, 
'Dissertation  on  the  Assemblies  of  the  Atlienians, 
p.  14. — See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  594. 

PRYTANIS.— A  title  frequently  recurring 
among  the  Greeks  was  that  of  Prytanis,  which 
signified  prince,  or  supreme  ruler.  "Even 
Hiero,  the  king  or  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  ad- 
dressed by  Pindar  as  Prytanis.  A"t  Corinth,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  a  Prytanis,  taken 
from  the  ancient  house  of  the  BacchiadiS,  was 
annually  appointed  as  supreme  magistrate  [.see 
Corinth:  B.  C.  745-725].  .  .  .  The  same  title 
was  borne   by   the   supreme  magistrate  in   the 
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Corinthian  colony  of  Corcyra.  ...  In  Rhodes 
we  find  in  the  time  of  Polybius  a  Prytany  lasting 
for  .six  months."— G.  Schaiiiann,  Antiq.  of  Greece  : 
Th,  Sl,il,.  1,1.  -i,  rh.  ."). 

PSALTER  OF  CASHEL.  — PSALTER 
OF  TARA.     .'^ic  Taua,  llii.i.  .vnd  Fi-.is  ok. 

PSEPHISM.— A  decne,  or  enactmiiit,  in 
ancient  .Vtlnns 

PSEUDO-ISIDORIAN  DECRETALS, 
The.     S.,   V\vM\.  A.  I).  SJ'J-S47. 

PTOLEMAIS,  Syria.     See  AcuE. 

PTOLtMIES,  The.  See  Egypt:  15.  C. 
:!■>:(-:!!  • 

PTOLEMY  KERAUNOS,  The  intrigues 
and  death  of.  Sr.-  M  \<  kikim.v:  B.  C.  SilT-ASO; 
and  t;  M  I.s:    I!,  V.  OSO-',':!!. 

PTOLEMY  SOTER,  and  the  Wars  of  the 
Diadochi.  Sec  Mackho.ni.v  :  H.  C.  333-316,  to 
•2!IT--'S(I;  .-hkI  EdYPT:  li.  C.  323-30. 

PTOLEMY'S  CANON.  — An  important 
cliron.iliiiliial  list  of  Chaldean,  Persian,  Macedo- 
nian and  Egyptian  kings,  compiled  or  continued 
by  Claudins  Ptolemtru.s,  an  Ale.xandrian  mathe 
matician  and  astronomer  in  the  reign  of  the 
Second  Antoninus. — W.  Hales,  Xeir  Analysis  i-f 
(Hi  riinvhuiii.  r.  1 .  M:  1 . 

PUANS,  OR  WINNEBAGOES,  The.     See 

AmI.KK   \N   .VlloKlcl.NKS:    SlOlAN  FAMILY. 

PUBLIC  MEALS.     See  Syssitia. 

PUBLIC  PEACE,  The.     See  Landfkiedk. 

PUBLIC  WEAL,  League  of  the.  See 
KitANd:;   .\    I).  14(il-I4t)S;  and  14.J3-1461. 

PUBLICANI.— The  farmers  of  the  ta.xcs, 
among  the  Romans.     .See  Vectigal. 

PUBLICIANI,  The.  See  Albigenses:  and 
Paimctans. 

PUEBLA  :  Capture  by  the  French  (1862). 
See  .Mi;\ii():    .\.   1).   ISIil-l.SGT. 

PUBLILIAN  LAW  OF  VOLERO,  The. 
See  Uomk:   li.  C.  472-471. 

PUBLILIAN  LAWS,  The.  See  Rome: 
B.  C,  340. 

PUEBLOS.  —  The  Spanish  word  pueblo, 
miraning  town,  village,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
has  acquired  a  special  signification  as  applied, 
first,  to  the  sedentary  or  village  Indians  of  New- 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  then  to  the  singular 
villages  of  communal  houses  which  they  in 
habit. — D.  G.  Brinton,  T/ie  Aiiuricmi  Rti-f,  jt. 
113. — "The  purely  civic  colonies  of  Califorida 
were  called  i>ueblos  to  distinguish  them  from 
missions  or  presidios.  The  term  pueblo,  in  its 
most  extended  meaning,  may  embrace  towns  of 
every  description,  from  a  hamlet  to  a  city.  .  .  . 
However,  in  its  special  significance,  a  "pueblo 
means  a  corporate  town." — F.  W.  Blackmar. 
S/jiniis/i,  Institutions  of  t/te  Southwest,  ch.  8. — See 
A.mkhicax  AnouiGiNEs:  Pl'eblos. 

PUELTS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
.Ni;s:  Pami-as  Tiuuks. 

PUERTO  CAVELLO,  Spanish  capitula- 
tion at  (1823).  See  (oi.oMmA.N  States:  A.  1). 
LSI!)  is:;ii 

PUJUNAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can ABOUnil.NES:   PlJLXAN  F.VMILY. 


PULASKI,  Fort:  A.  D.  1861.— Threat- 
ened by  the  Union  forces.     See  United  States 

OF     Am.;     a.     I).     1S()1     (OCTOBEU— Dece.mbek: 
SoL'Tii  Cakoi.ina — Georgia). 

A.  D.  1862  (February— April).- Siege  and 
capture.  See  L'nited  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  f). 
\mi  (February— Apkii.:  Georgia— Florida). 


PULLANI,  The.— The  descendants  of  the 
first  Crusaders  who  remained  in  the  East  and 
married  Asiatic  women  are  represented  as  having 
been  a  very  despicable  half-breed  race.  They 
were  called  the  Pullani.  Prof.  Palmer  suggests  a 
derivation  of  the  name  from  "  fulani."  anybodies. 
.Mr.  Keightley,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  before 
the  crusading  C(donists  overcame  their  prejudice 
against  ( )riental  wives,  women  were  brought  to 
them  from  ApuMa.  in  Italy.  Whence  the  name 
I'ldlani.  applied  indiseriminatelv  to  all  the  pro- 
geny of  the  Latin  settlers. — W.  fiesant  and  E.  H. 
Palmer,  JurusiiUm,  ch.  7. 

.\i,s(i  IX:  T.  Keiglitlev.  Tltc  ('rusitders\ch.  2]. 

PULTNEY  ESTATE,  The.  See  New 
York:   A.  D.  17H(i-1799. 

PULTOWA,  Battle  of  (1709).     See  Scandi 

NAVIAN  StATI'.S  (SWEDE.N):    A.   1).   1707-1718. 

PULTUSK,  Battle  of  (1703).  See  Scandi- 
navian States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1701-1707 

Battle  of  (1806).  See  Germany:  A.  D.  ISOti- 
1807. 

PUMBADITHA,  The  School  of.  See  Jews: 
7tii  Centiuy. 

PUNCAS,  OR  PONCAS,  The.    See  Ameri 
c.vN  Aborigines:  Sun  an  Family,  and  I'awnke 
(C ADDOAX)  Family. 

PUNIC. —  The  adjective  Punicus,  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Phienicians,  was  used  by 
the  Romans  in  a  sense  which  commonly  .signified 
"Carthaginian," — the  Carthaginians  being  of 
Phcrnician  origin.  Hence  "Punic  Wars," 
"Punic  faith,"  etc. ,  the  phrase  "Punic  faith" 
being  an  imputation  of  faithlessness  and  treacli 
ery. 

PUNIC   WARS,  The   First.— When   Pyr 

rluis  quitted  Italy  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimeil, 
"How  fair  a  battle-field  are  we  leaving  to  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians."  He  may  easily 
have  had  sagacity  to  foresee  the  deadly  struggle 
which  Rome  and  Carthage  would  soon  be  en- 
gaged in,  and  he  might  as  easily  have  predicted, 
too,  that  the  beginning  of  it  would  be  in  Sicily. 
Rome  had  just  settled  her  supremacy  in  the 
whole  Italian  peninsula;  she  was  sure  to  covet 
next  the  rich  island  that  lies  so  near  to  it.  In 
fact,  there  was  bred  f|uickly  in  the  Roman  mind 
such  an  eagerness  to  cross  the  narrow  strait  that 
it  waited  only  for  the  slenderest  excuse.  A  poor 
pretext  was  found  in  the  year  264  B.  C.  and  it  was 
so  despicably  poor  that  the  proud  Roman  sena- 
tors turned  over  to  the  popular  jvsscmbly  of  the 
Comilia  tlu;  respon,sibility  of  accepting  it.  There 
came  to  Rome  from  Messene.  in  Sicily  —  or  Mes- 
sana.  as  the  Romans  called  the  citj'  —  an  appeal. 
It  did  not  come  from  the  citizens  of  Me.s.sene,  but 
from  a  li.-md  of  freelKioters  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  These  were  mercenaries  from 
Campania  (lately  made  Roman  territory  by  the 
Samnite  conquest)  who  had  been  in  the  paj'  of 
Agatliodes  of  Syracuse.  Disbanded  on  that 
tyrant's  death,  they  had  treacherously  seize<l 
Messene,  slain  most  of  the  male  inhabitants, 
taken  to  themselves  the  women,  and  settled 
down  to  a  career  of  piracy  and  robbery,  assum- 
ing the  name  of  Mamertini,  —  children  of  Mamers. 
or  JIars.  Of  cour.se.  all  Sicily,  both  Greek  and 
Carthaginian,  was  roused  against  them  by  the 
outrages  they  committed.  Being  hard  pressed, 
the  Slaniertines  invoked,  as  Italians,  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome;  although  one  party  among  them 
appears  to  have  preferred   an  arrangement  of 
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terms  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  Roman 
Senate,  being  ashamed  to  extend  a  friendly  hand 
to  the  Mamertine  cutthroats,  but  not  having 
virtue  enough  to  decline  an  opportunity  for  fresh 
conquests,  referred  the  question  to  the  people  at 
large.  The  popular  vote  sent  an  army  into 
Sicily,  and  Messene,  then  besieged  by  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  on  one  side  and  by  a  Cartliaginiau 
array  on  the  other,  was  relieved  of  both.  The 
Romans  thereon  proceeded,  in  two  aggressive 
campaigns,  against  Syracusansand  Carthaginians 
alike,  until  Hiero  bought  peace  with  them,  at  a 
heavy  cost,  and  became  their  half-subject  ally 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  war  with  tlie 
Carthaginians  was  but  just  commenced.  Its 
first  stunning  blow  was  struck  at  Agrigentum, 
the  splendid  city  of  Phalaris,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  destroyed,  B.  C.  40.i,  which  Timoleon 
had  rebuilt,  and  which  one  of  the  liannibals 
("son  of  Gisco  ")  now  seized  upon  for  his  strong- 
hold. In  a  great  battle  fought  under  the  walls 
of  Agrigentum  (B.  C.  "262)  Hannibal  lost  the  city 
and  all  but  a  small  remnant  of  his  army.  But  the 
successes  of  the  Romans  on  land  were  worth 
little  to  them  while  the  Carthaginians  com- 
manded the  sea.  Hence  they  resolved  to  create 
a  fleet,  and  are  said  to  have  built  a  hundred  ships 
of  the  quinquereme  order  and  twenty  triremes 
within  sixty  days,  while  rowers  for  them  were 
trained  by  an  imitative  exercise  on  land.  The 
first  squadron  of  this  improvised  navy  was 
trapped  at  Lipara  and  lost ;  the  remainder  was 
successful  in  its  first  encounter  with  the  enemy. 
But  where  naval  warfare  depended  on  good  sea- 
manship the  Romans  were  no  match  for  the 
Carthcginians.  Thej'  contrived  therefore  a  ma- 
chine for  their  ships,  called  the  Corvus,  or  raven, 
by  which,  running  straight  on  the  opposing 
vessel,  they  were  able  to  grasp  it  by  the  throat, 
-SO  to  speak,  and  force  fighting  at  close  quarters. 
That  accomplished,  thej'  were  tolerably  sure  of 
victory.  With  their  corvus  they  half  annihilated 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  a  great  sea-fight  at 
Mylie,  B.  V.  260,  and  got  so  much  mastery  of  the 
sea  that  thej'  were  able  to  attack  their  Punic  foes 
even  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  but  without  much 
result.  In  2,57  B.  C.  another  naval  battle  of 
doubtful  issue  was  fought  at  Tyndaris.  and  the 
following  year,  in  the  great  battle  of  Ecnomus, 
the  naval  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  for  the 
time  being,  was  utterly  crushed.  Then  followed 
the  invasion  of  Carthaginian  territory  by  Regu- 
lus,  his  complete  successes  at  first,  his  insolent 
proposal  of  hard  terms,  and  the  tremendous  de- 
feat which  overwhelmed  him  at  Adis  a  little 
later,  when  he,  himself,  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
miserable  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  which 
held  its  ground  at  Clypea  on  the  African  coast 
was  rescued  the  next  year  (B.  C.  2.55)  by  a  new 
fleet,  but  onh'  to  be  destroyed  on  the  voyage 
homeward,  with  260  ships,  in  a  great  storm  on 
the  south  coast  of  Sicily.  Then  Carthaginians  re- 
appeared in  Sicily  and  the  war  in  that  unhappy 
island  was  resumed.  In  254  B.  C.  the  Romans 
took  the  strong  fortified  city  fpf  Panormus.  In 
253,  having  built  and  equipped  another  fleet, 
they  were  robbed  of  it  again  by  a  storm  at  sea, 
and  the  Carthaginians  gained  ground  and 
strength  in  Sicily.  In  251  the  Roman  consul, 
Cacillus  Metellus.  drove  them  back  from  the 
walls  of  Panormus  and  inflicted  on  them  so  dis- 
couraging a  defeat,  that  they  sent  Regulus,  their 
prisoner,  on  parole,  with  an  embassy,  to  solicit 


peace  at  Rome.  How  Regulus  advised  his 
countrymen  against  peace,  and  how  he  returned 
to  Carthage  to  meet  a  cruel  death  — the  tradi- 
tional story  is  familiar  to  all  readers,  but  modern 
criticism  throws  doubt  upon  it.  In  250  B.  C.  the 
Romans  undertook  the  siege  of  Lilybieum, 
which,  with  the  neighboring  port  of  Dicpanal 
were  the  only  strongholds  left  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians. The  siege  then  commenced  was  one  of  the 
most  protracted  in  history,  for  when  the  First 
Punic  War  ended,  nine  years  later,  I,ilyba;um 
was  still  resisting,  and  the  Romans  only  acquired 
it  with  all  the  rest  of  Sicily,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace.  Jleantime  the  Carthaginians 
won  a  bloody  naval  victory  at  Drcpana  (B.  C. 
249)  over  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  latter,  in  the 
same  year,  had  a  third  fleet  destroyed  on  the 
coast  by  relentless  storms.  In  the  year  247  B.  C. 
the  Carthaginian  command  in  Sicily  was  given 
to  the  great  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca,  who  was 
the  father  of  a  yet  greater  man,  the  Hannibal 
who  afterwards  brought  Rome  very  near  to  de- 
struction. Hamilcar  Barca,  having  only  a  few 
mutinous  mercenary  soldiers  at  his  command, 
and  almost  unsupported  by  the  authorities  at 
Carthage,  established  himself,  first,  on  the  rocky 
height  of  Mount  Ercte,  or  Hercte,  near  Panor- 
mus, and  afterwards  on  Mount  Eryx,  and 
harassed  the  Romans  for  six  years.  The  end 
came  at  last  as  the  consequence  of  a  decisive 
naval  victory  near  the  -Egatian  Isles,  which  the 
Romans  achieved,  with  a  newly  built  fleet,  in 
March  B.  C.  241.  The  Carthaginians,  discour- 
aged, proposed  peace,  and  purchased  it  by 
evacuating  Sicily  and  paying  a  heavy  war  in- 
demnity. Thus  Rome  acquired  Sicily,  but  the 
wealth  and  civilization  of  the  great  island  had 
been  ruined  beyond  recovery. — R.  B.  Smith, 
Carthage  and  the  Carthagiiiiaits.  ch.  4-7. 

Also  rs;  W.  Ihne,  Hist,  af  Jlome,  Ok.  4,  ch.  3. 
— Polybius,  Histories,  bk.  1. — A.  .1.  Church,  The 
St'ii-)/  iif  t'lti-thage,  pt.  4,  ch.  1-3. — See,  also, 
Ronik:  "B.  C.  264-241. 

The  Second. — Between  the  First  Punic  War 
and  the  Second  there  was  an  interval  of  twenty- 
three  j'ears.  Carthage,  meantime,  had  been 
brought  verj^  near  to  destruction  by  the  Revolt 
of  the  Mercenaries  (see  Carth.vge:  B.  C.  241- 
238)  and  had  been  saved  by  the  capable  energy 
of  Hamilcar  Barca.  Then  the  selfish  faction 
which  hated  Hamilcar  had  regained  power  in  the 
Punic  capital,  and  the  Barcine  patriot  could  do 
no  more  than  obtain  command  of  an  army  which 
he  led,  on  his  own  responsibility,  into  Spain. 
B.  C.  237.  The  Carthaginians  had  inherited 
from  the  Phcenicians  a  considerable  commerce 
with  Spain,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  organized  a 
control  of  the  country  until  Hamilcar  took  the 
task  in  hand.  Partly  by  pacific  Influences  and 
partly  by  force,  he  established  a  rule,  rather 
personal  than  Carthaginian,  which  extended  over 
nearly  all  southern  Spain.  With  the  wealth 
that  he  drew  from  its  gold  and  silver  mines  he 
maintained  his  army  and  bought  or  bribed  at 
Carthage  the  independence  he  needed  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  plans.  He  had  aimed  from. 
the  first,  no  doubt,  at  organizing  resources  with 
which  to  make  war  on  Rome.  Hamilcar  was 
killed  in  battle,  B.  C.  228,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Hasdrubal,  who  succeeded  him,  lived  onlj-  seven 
years  more.  Then  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamil- 
car, in  his  twenty-sixth  3'ear,  was  chosen  to  the 
command  in  Spain.     He"  waited  two  years,   for 
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the  settling  of  his  uutluirity  and  fi)r  making  all 
lireparutions  conipleti',  and  then  lie  threw  down 
a  ehallenge  to  the  Romans  for  the  war  which  he 
had  sworn  to  his  father  that  he  would  make  the 
one  purpose  of  his  life.  The  provocation  of 
war  was  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Saguntum,  a 
(Jreek  colony  on  the  Spanish  coast,  which  the 
Romans  had  formed  an  alliance  with.  It  was 
taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  siege  of  eight  months 
and  after  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  destroyed 
Ihcmsolves.  with  their  wealth.  When  Rome 
declared  war  it  was  with  the  expectation,  no 
doubt,  that  Sjiain  and  Africa  would  be  the  battle 
grounds.  But  Hannibal  did  not  wait  for  her 
attack.  He  led  his  Spanish  army  straight  to 
Italy,  in  the  early  summer  of  B.  C.  218,  skirting 
the  I'yrenees  and  crossing  the  Alps.  The  story 
of  his  pas.sage  of  the  Alps  is  familiar  to  every 
reader.  The  dilficulties  he  encountered  were  so 
terrible  and  the  losses  sustained  so  great  that 
Hannibal  descended  into  Italy  with  only  20,000 
ftjot  and  G,000  horse,  out  of  .50,000  of  the  one  and 
9.000  of  the  other  which  he  had  led  through  Gaul. 
He  received  some  reinforcement  and  cooperation 
from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  but  their  strength  had 
been  broken  by  recent  wars  with  Rome  and 
they  were  not  efTicient  allies.  In  the  first  en- 
counter of  the  Romans  with  the  dread  invader, 
on  the  Ticinus,  they  were  beaten,  but  not  seri- 
ously. In  the  ne.xt,  on  the  Trebia,  where  Scipio, 
the  consid,  made  a  determined  stand,  they  sus- 
tained an  overwhelming  defeat.  This  ended  the 
campaign  of  B.  C.  218.  Hannibal  wintered  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  passed  the  Apennines  the 
following  spring  into  Etruria,  stealing  a  march 
(111  the  Roman  army,  under  the  popular  consul 
Flaminius,  which  was  watching  to  Intercept 
him.  The  hitter  pursued  and  was  caught  in 
ambush  at  Lake  Trasimene,  where  Flaminius 
anil  1.5,000  of  his  men  were  slain,  while  most  of 
the  survivors  of  the  fatal  field  were  taken  pris- 
oners and  made  slaves.  Rome  then  seemed 
opi'ii  to  the  Carthaginian,  but  he  knew,  without 
doubt,  that  his  force  was  not  strong  enough  for 
the  besieging  of  the  city,  and  he  made  no  at- 
tempt. What  he  aimed  at  was  the  isolating  of 
Rome  and  the  arraying  of  Italy  against  her,  in  a 
great  and  ])owerfully  handled  combination  of 
the  jealousies  and  animosities  which  he  knew  to 
exist.  He  led  his  troops  northward  again,  after 
the  victory  of  Lake  Trasimene,  across  the 
mountains  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  rested  them 
during  the  summer.  When  cooler  weather  came 
he  moved  southward  along  the  coast  into  Apulia. 
The  Romans  meantime  had  chosen  a  Dictator, 
Q.  Fabius  >Ia\imus,  a  cautious  man,  whose  plan 
of  campaign  was  to  watch  and  harass  and  wear 
out  the  enemy,  without  risking  a  battle.  It  was 
a  policy  which  earned  for  him  the  name  of  "The 
Cunctator,"  or  Lingerer.  The  Roman  people 
were  discontented  with  it,  and  ne.vt  year  (B.  C. 
21(1)  they  elected  for  one  of  the  consuls  a  cer- 
tain Varro  who  had  been  one  of  the  mouth- 
pieces of  their  discontent.  In  opposition  to  his 
colleague,  ^Emilins  Paullus,  Varro  soon  forced  a 
battle  with  Hannibal  at  Canute,  in  Apulia,  and 
brought  upon  his  countrymen  the  most  awful 
disaster  in  war  that  they  ever  knew.  Nearly 
."jO.OOO  Roman  citizens  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
including  eighty  senators,  and  half  the  young 
nobility  of  the  state.  From  the  spoils  of  tlie  field 
Hannibal  was  said  to  have  sent  three  bushels  of 
golden  rings  to  Carthage,  stripped  from  the  fin- 


gers of  Roman  knights.  Rome  reeled  under  the 
blow,  and  yet  haughtily  refused  to  ransom  the 
20,000  prisoners  in  Hannibal's  hands,  while  sh(? 
met  the  discomfited  Varro  with  proud  thanks, 
because  "  be  had  not  despaired  of  the  Republic." 
Capua  now  opened  its  gates  to  llannilial  and 
became  the  lieadipiarlers  of  his  operations.  The 
people  of  Southern  Italy  declared  generally  in 
his  favor:  but  he  had  reached  and  passed, 
nevertlu^less,  the  crowning  point  of  his  success, 
lie  received  no  effective  help  from  Carthage; 
nor  from  his  brother  in  Spain,  who  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  elder  Scipins,  that  same  year  (B.  C. 
210)  at  Ibera,  just  as  he  had  prcparcil  to  lead  a 
fresh  army  into  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
energies  of  the  Romans  had  ri.scii  with  every 
disaster.  Their  Latin  subjects  conliiiued  failliful 
to  them;  but  they  lost  at  this  time  an  imiiortaiit 
ally  in  Sicily,  by  the  death  of  the  aged  Hieio  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginians  succeeded  in 
raising  most  of  the  island  again.st  them.  The 
war  in  Sicily  now  became  for  a  time  more  im- 
portant than  that  in  Italy,  and  the  consul  Mar- 
cellus,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  Roman  generals, 
was  sent  to  conduct  it.  His  chief  object  'was 
the  taking  of  Sj'racuse  and  the  great  city  sus- 
tained another  of  the  many  dreadful  sieges 
which  it  was  her  fate  to  endure.  The  siege  was 
prolonged  for  two  j'ears,  and  chielly  by  the 
science  and  the  military  inventions  of  the  famous 
mathematician,  Archimides.  Wlien  tlie  Uoinans 
entered  Syracuse  at  last  (B.  C.  212)  it  was  to 
pillage  and  slay  without  restraint,  and  Archi- 
mides was  one  of  the  thousands  cut  down  by 
their  swords.  Meantime,  in  Italy,  Tarcnium 
had  been  betrayed  to  Hannibal,  but  the  Unmans 
still  held  the  citadel  of  the  town.  They  bad 
gained  so  much  strength  in  the  field  that  they 
were  now  able  to  lay  siege  to  Capua  and  Hanni- 
bal was  powerless  to  relieve  it.  He  atlemptc-d  a 
diversion  by  marching  on  Rome,  but  the  llireat 
proved  idle  and  Capua  was  left  to  its  fate.  The 
city  surrendered  soon  after  (B.  ('.  211)  and  the 
merciless  conqvierors  only  spared  it  for  a  new 
liopulation.  For  three  or  four  years  after  this 
the  war  in  Italy  was  one  of  minor  successes 
and  reverses  on  both  sides,  but  Hannibal  lust 
steadily  in  prestige  and  strength.  In  S|)aiii, 
Hannibal's  brother,  Hasdrubal,  had  opportuiuly 
beaten  and  slain  (B.  C.  312)  both  the  elder  Scip- 
ios;  but  another  and  greater  .Scipio,  P.  (.'or- 
nelius,  son  of  Publius,  had  taken  the  field  and 
was  sweejiing  the  Carthaginians  from  the  piiiin- 
sula.  Yet,  despite  Scipio's  capture  of  New  Car- 
thage and  his  victories,  at  BiECula,  and  else- 
where, Hasdrubal  contrived,  in  some  unex- 
plained way,  in  the  year  208,  B.  C!. ,  to  cross 
the  Pyrenees  into  Gaul  and  to  recruit  rein- 
forcements there  for  a  movement  on  Italy.  The 
next  spring  he  passed  the  Alps  and  brought  his 
army  safely  into  Cisalpine  (iaul;  but  his  dis- 
patches to  Hannibal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  and  revealed  his  plans.  Tin;  swift 
energy  of  one  of  the  consuls,  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
brought  about  a  marvellous  conceulratiou  of 
Roman  forces  to  meet  him,  and  lie  and  his  army 
perished  together  in  an  awful  battle  fought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  in  Umliria.  The 
last  hopes  of  Hannibal  perished  with  them ;  but 
he  held  his  ground  in  the  extreme  south  of  Italy 
and  no  Roman  general  dared  try  to  dislodge  him. 
When  Scipio  returned  next  year  (B.  C.  206)  and 
reported  the  complete  conquest  of  Spain,  he  was 
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chosen  con.sul  vvitli  the  understanding  that  he 
would  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  tliougli  the 
senate  stood  half  opposed.  He  did  so  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  304  B.  C.  crossing  from 
Sicily  with  a  comparatively  small  armament  and 
laying  siege  to  Utica.  That  year  he  accom- 
plished nothing,  but  during  the  next  winter  he 
struck  a  terrible  blow,  surprising  and  burning 
the  camps  of  the  Carthaginians  and  their  Nu- 
midian  allies  and  slaughtering  40,001)  of  their 
number.  This  success  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  on  tlie  Great  Plains,  which  lie  70  or  80 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  Carthage.  The  Nu- 
midian  king,  Syphax,  was  now  driven  from  his 
throne  and  the  kingdom  delivered  over  to  an 
outlawed  prince,  Massinissa,  who  became,  thence- 
forth, the  most  useful  and  unscrupulous  of  allies 
to  the  Romans.  Now  pushed  to  despair,  the 
Carthaginians  summoned  Hannibal  to  their  res- 
cue. He  abandoned  Italy  at  the  call  and  re- 
turned to  see  his  own  land  for  the  fir.st  time  since 
as  a  boy  he  left  it  with  his  father.  But  even  his 
genius  could  not  save  Carthage  with  the  means 
at  his  command.  The  long  war  was  ended  in 
October  of  the  year  203  B.  C.  by  the  battle 
which  is  called  the  battle  of  Zama,  though  it  was 
fought  at  some  distance  westward  of  that  place. 
The  Carthaginian  army  was  routed  utterly,  and 
Hannibal  himself  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
accept  a  peace  which  stripped  them  of  their 
ships  and  their  trade,  their  possessions  in  Spain 
and  all  the  islands,  and  their  power  over  the 
Numidian  states,  besides  wringing  from  them  a 
war  indemnity  of  many  millions.  On  those  hard 
terms,  Carthage  was  suffered  to  exist  a  few 
years  longer. — R.  B.  Smith,  Carthage  and  the 
Carthar/inians. 

Also  in:  T.  Arnold,  HiKt.  of  Rome,  ch.  43^7. 
— H,  G.  Liddell,  Jlist.  „f  Rome,  ch.  31-34.— T.  A. 
Dodge,  Hiinnihal,  eh.  il-39. —  See,  also,  Rome: 
B.  C.  218-311,  to  211-202. 

The  Third.  See  C.\rth.\ge:  B.  C.  146;  and 
Rome:  B.  C.  151-146. 

PUNJAB,  OR  PUNJAUB,  OR  PANJAB, 
The. — '■  Everything  has  a  meaning  in  India,  and 
the  Panjab  is  only  another  name  for  the  Five 
Rivers  which  make  the  historic  Indus.  They 
rise  far  back  among  the  western  Himalayas, 
bring  down  their  waters  from  glaciers  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  peaks  26,000  feet  high, 
and  hurl  their  mighty  torrent  into  one  great  cur- 
rent, which  is  thrown  at  last  into  the  Arabian 
Sea.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  not  less  so  than  the 
Valley  of  the  Ganges.  This  Panjab  is  the  open 
door,  the  only  one  by  which  the  European  of 
earlier  days  was  able  to  descend  upon  the  plains 
of  India  for  conquest  and  a  new  home.  ...  In 
the  Panjab  every  foot  of  the  land  is  a  romance. 
No  one  knows  how  many  armies  have  shivered  in 
the  winds  of  the  hills  of  Afghanistan,  and  then 
pounced  down  through  the  Khaibar  Pass  into  In- 
dia, and  overspread  the  country,  until  the  people 
could  rise  and  destroy  the  stranger  within  the 
gates.  Whenever  a  European  invader  of  Asia  has 
reached  well  into  the  continent,  his  dream  has 
always  been  India.  That  country  has  ever  been, 
and  still  is,  the  pearl  of  all  the  Orient.  Its  per- 
fect sky  in  winter,  its  plenteous  rains  in  summer, 
its  immense  rivers,  its  boundless  stores  of  wealth, 
and  its  enduring  industries,  which  know  no 
change,  have  made  it  the  dream  of  every  great 
conqueror," — J,  F.  Hurst,  Indika,  ch.  75.  —  "In 


form,  the  country  is  a  great  triangle,  its  base 
resting  on  the  Himalayan  chain  and  Cashmere, 
and  its  apex  directed  due  south-west.  .  .  .  The 
five  streams  which  confer  its  name,  counting 
them  from  north  to  south,  are  the  Upper  Indus, 
the  Jhelum,  the  Cheuab,  the  Ravee  and  the 
Sutlej,  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  constituting  respec- 
tively the  western  and  eastern  boundary.  .  .  . 
The  four  divisions  enclosed  by  the  five  conver- 
gent streams  are  called  doabs— lands  of  two 
waters.  .  .  .  Besides  the  territory  thus  delin- 
eated, the  Punjab  of  the  Sikhs  included  Cash- 
mere, the  .lummoo  territory  to  Spiti  and  Tibet, 
the  trans-Indus  frontier  and  the  Hazara  high- 
lands in  the  west ;  and  to  the  east  the  Jullundhur 
Doab  with  Kangra  and  Noorpoor.  These  last, 
with  the  f:outier,  are  better  known  as  the  cis-  and 
trans-Sutl"j  state.s. " — E.  Arnold,  The  M<irqitis 
of  Dalhotmie's  Admini-itniti'm  if  Brilinh  India, 
ch.  3  (!!.  1). —  The  Sikhs  established  their  suprem- 
acy in  the  Punjab  in  tlie  18th  century,  and  be- 
came a  formidalile  power,  under  the  famous 
Runjet  Singh,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury (see  SiKns).  The  English  conquest  of  the 
Sikhs  and  annexation  of  the  Punjab  to  British 
India  took  place  in  1849.  See  IxDi.v:  A.  D. 
184.')-1849. 

PUNT,  Land  of. — "  Under  the  name  of  Punt, 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Kemi  [ancient  Egypt] 
meant  a  distant  lan<l,  washecl  by  the  great  ocean, 
full  of  valleys  and  hills,  abounding  in  ebony  and 
other  rich  woods,  in  incense,  balsam,  precious 
metals,  and  costly  stones;  rich  also  in  beasts,  as 
cameleopards,  hunting  leopards,  panthers,  dog- 
headed  apes,  and  long-tailed  monkej"S.  .  .  . 
Such  wtis  the  Ophir  of  the  Egyptians,  without 
doubt  the  present  coast  of  the  Somauli  land  in 
sight  of  Arabia,  liut  separated  from  it  by  the  sea. 
According  to  .-in  old  obscure  tradition,  the  land 
of  Punt  was  the  original  seat  of  the  gods.  From 
Punt  the  holy  ones  had  travelled  to  tlie  Nile  val- 
ley, at  their  head  Anion,  Horus,  Hathor. " — H. 
Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Egypt  under  tlie  Pharaohs, 
ch.  8. 

PURCHASE  IN  THE  ARMY,  Abolition 
of.     See  Engl.\xd:  A.  I).  1871. 

PURITANS  :  The  movement  taking  form. 
See  Enol.^nd:  A.  D.  l.").59-l.")60. 

First  application  of  the  Name.  See  Eng- 
l.\nd:  a.  D.  1.J64-1.565  {?). 

In  distinction  from  the  Independents  or 
Separatists.  — "  When,  in  1603,  .lames  I.  became 
king  of  England,  he  found  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects divided  into  three  classes, —  Conformists,  or 
High  Ritualists:  Nonconformists,  or  Broad- 
Church  Puritans;  and  Separatists,  popularly 
called  Brownists  [and  subsequently  called  Inde- 
pendents]. The  Conformists  and  the  Puritans 
both  adhered  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
were  struggling  for  its  control.  .  .  .  The  Puri- 
tans objected  to  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  promises  of  god- 
parents, the  showy  vestments,  bowing  in  the 
creed,  receiving  evil-livers  to  the  communion, 
repetitions,  and  to  kneeling  at  communion  as  if 
still  adoring  the  Host,  instead  of  assuming  an 
ordinary  attitude  as  did  the  apostles  at  the  Last 
Supper.  The  majority  of  the  lower  clergy  and 
of  the  middle  classes  are  said  to  have  favored 
Puritanism.  ...  Dr.  Neal  says  that  the  Puri- 
tan body  took  form  in   1.564,  and   dissolved  in 
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1044.  During  that  tiTrn  of  cightj-»years  the 
Puritnns  were  ever  '  in  and  of  the  Cliurch  of 
Kngland';  as  Dr.  Prince  .says  in  liis  Annals 
(1736),  tliiwe  wlio  left  the  Episcopal  C'luircli  'lost 
the  name  of  Puritans  and  received  that  of  the 
Separatists.'.  .  .  The  Separatisms,  unlike  tlie 
Puritjins,  had  no  connection  witli  the  National 
Church,  and  the  more  rigid  of  them  even  denied 
that  Church  to  be  scriptural,  or  its  ministrations 
to  he  valid.  .  .  .  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 
founders  of  our  Plymouth,  the  pioueer  colony  of 
New  England,  were  not  Puritans.  They  never 
were  called  by  that  name,  either  by  themselves 
or  their  contemporaries.  They  were  Separatists, 
sliglitiugly  called  IJrownists,  and  in  time  became 
known  a.s  Independents  or  Congregationalists. 
As  Separatists  they  were  oppressed  and  maligned 
by  the  Puritans.  They  did  not  restrict  voting 
or  office-holding  to  their  churcli-memljers.  They 
heartily  welcomed  to  their  little  State  all  men  of 
other  sects,  or  of  no  sects,  who  adhered  to  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  and  were  ready  to  con- 
form to  the  local  laws  anil  customs.  .  .  .  Though 
their  faith  was  positive  and  strong,  they  laid 
down  no  formal  creed." — J.  A.  Goodwin,  The 
IHUjrim  I{i'pul/lic,  eli.  'i  and  1. — "The  reader  of 
this  history  nuist  have  remarked  that  '  Puritan  ' 
and  '  Separatist '  were  by  no  means  convertible 
terms;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  very  often  in- 
dicated hostile  parties,  pitted  against  each  other 
in  bitter  controversies.  And  the  intiuiry  may 
have  arisen  —  How  is  this '?  Were  not  the 
Separatists  all  Puritans  'i  .  .  .  The  term  '  Puri- 
tan '  was  originally  applied  to  all  in  the  church 
of  England  who  desired  further  reformation  —  a 
greater  conformity  of  church  government  and 
worship  to  primitive  and  apostolic  usages.  But 
after  awhile  the  term  became  restricted  iu  its  ap- 
plication to  those  wlio  retained  their  respect  for 
the  church  of  England,  and  their  connection  with 
it.  notwithstanding  its  acknowledged  corrup- 
tions; in  distinction  from  those  who  had  been 
brought  to  abandon  both  their  respect  for  that 
church  and  their  connection  with  it.  under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  hopelessly  corrupt,  and 
could  never  be  reformed.  'The  Separatists,  then, 
were  indeed  all  Puritans,  and  of  the  most 
thorough  and  uncompromising  kind.  They  were 
the  very  es.sence  —  the  oil  of  Puritanism.  But 
the  Puritans  were  by  no  means  all  Separatists; 
though  they  agreed  with  them  in  doctrinal  faith, 
being  all  thoroughly  Calviui.stic  in  their  faith." 
—  G.  Punchard,  llist.  of  Congregationalum,  i:  3. 
apj).,  note  F. 

Also  in:  G.  E.  Ellis.  The  Piintan  Age  and 
Ti'ilf  in  the  (.'nloiii/  of  MdKg.  lini/.  ch.  3. —  See  In- 
dependents <)kSep.\u.\tists. — D.  Campbell,  The 
J'liritini  ill  llulliniil.  Emj..  ami  Am.,  ch.  16  (r.  %. 

A.  D.  1604.  —  Hampton  Court  Conference 
■with  James  I.     Sec  Km;i..vni):  A.  I).  Itlil4. 

A.  D.  1629. — Incorporation  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  See 
,Mvs<vcHi  setts;    a.    I).    16-,>;j-1639     The  Dou- 

< HESTER  C(1MI'.\NV. 

A.  D.  1629-1630. —  The  exodus  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  See  M.\ss.\cirnsETTs:  A.  1).  1623- 
16>!);   16J!»-lt;30;  and  1630. 

A.  D.  1631-1636.— The  Theocracy  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  I).  1631- 

16311:  and  1636. 

A.  D.  1638-1640.— At  the  beginning  of  the 
English  Civil  War.  SeeExoL.VNU:  A.  D.  163S- 
164U. 


PURUARAN,  Battle  of  (1814).  See  Mex- 
ico:   A.    1».    IMID-lMl!). 

PURUMANCIANS.The.  See  Chile:  A.  D. 
14r)0-lT'-'4. 

PUT-IN-BAY,  Naval  Battle  at.  Sec 
United  States  ok  A.m.  ;  A.  D.  IW13-1813  Hau- 
hison's  Noktiiwestern  C'amp.\ign. 

PUTEOLI.— The  nuiritime  city  of  Puteoli, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of 
Pozzuoli,  about  7  miles  from  Naples,  became 
under  the  empire  the  chief  emporium  of  Roman 
commerce  iu  Italj-.  The  vicinity  of  Puteoli  and 
its  neighbor  Baiie  was  one  of  the  favorite  resorts 
of  th(^  Roman  nobility  for  villa  residence.  It 
was  at  Puteoli  that  St.  Paul  landed  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Rome. — T.  -Mommseni  Jlint.  of  Home,  hk. 
4.  ch.  11. 

PUTNAM,  Israel,  and  the  American  Rev- 
olution. See  United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  I). 
1775  (April  —  May),  (May  —  Adglst);  1776 
(Au(nsT),  (September — Nove.mijeu). 

PYDNA,  Battleof  (B.  C.  168).  SeeGREECE: 
B.  C.  '-'14-146. 

PYL/E  CASPIiE.     See  Caspi.vn  G.\tes. 

PYL^  CILICI.(e.     See  Cilician  Gates. 

PYLUS,  Athenian  seizure  of.  See  Greece: 
15.  C.  4-,'.->. 

PYRAMID.  —  "The  name  '  pyramid  '—first 
invented  l)y  the  ancients  to  denote  the  tombs  of 
tlie  Egyjilian  kings,  and  still  used  in  geometry 
to  this  day  —  is  of  Greek  origin.  The  Egyptians 
themselves  denoted  the  pyramid  —  both  in  the 
sense  of  a  sepulchre  and  of  a  figure  in  Solid 
Geometry  —  by  the  word  'abumir;'  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  word  '  Pir-am-us' is  e(|uivalent 
to  the  'edge  of  the  pyramid.'  namely,  the  four 
edges  extending  from  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
to  each  corner  of  the  quadrangular  base." — H. 
Brugsch.  llist.  (f  Ki/ypt.  ch.  7. 

PYRAMIDS,  Battle  of  the.  See  France: 
A.  D.  nils  (May— Aii^rsT). 

PYRENEES,  Battles  of  the  (1813).  See 
Spain:  A.  I).  LSli-lsU. 

PYRENEES,  Treaty  of  the.  See  France: 
A.  I).  1().VJ-1661. 

PYRRHIC  DANCE.  — A  spirited  military 
dance,  performed  in  armor,  which  gave  much  de- 
light to  the  Spartans,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  to  children  onh-  five  years  old.  It  was 
thought  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Cretans.— 
G.  SchOraann,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  Tlie  State,  pt.  3, 
ch.  1-3. 

PYRRHUS,  and  his  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.     See  Ro.mk.  :   B.  C.  3s2-'.;7.^. 

PYTHIAN  GAMES.     See  Delphl 

PYTHO,  The  Sanctuary  of.  —  According  to 
the  Greek  legend,  a  monstrous  serpent,  or  dragon. 
Pytho.  or  Python,  produceil  from  the  mud  left  by 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  lived  in  a  great  cavern 
of  Mount  Parnassus  until  slain  by  the  god 
Apollo.  The  scene  of  the  exploit  became  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  site 
of  his  most  famous  temple,-  the  home  of  the 
oracle  which  he  inspired.  The  temple  and  its 
seat  were  originally  called  Pytho;  the  cavern, 
from  which  arose  mephitic  and  intoxicating 
vapors  was  called  the  Pythium;  the  priestess 
who  inhaled  those  vapors  and  uttered  the  oracles 
which  they  were  supposed  to  inspire,  was  the 
Pythia;  Apollo,  himself,  was  often  called 
Pythius.  Subsequeutly,  town,  temple  and  oracle 
were  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Delphi.     See  Delphi. 
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QUADI,  The:  Early  place  and  history.  See 
^Iarcomanni. 

Campaigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  against. 
See  Sarmatiax  and  >Iai!( dmaxniax  AVaus  ok 
Marcus  Airelius. 

A.  D.  357-359.  —  War  of  Constantius. .  See 

LiMIGANTES. 

A.  D.  374-375.  —  War   of  Valentinian.  —  A 

treacherous  outrage  of  peculiar  blackness,  com- 
mitted by  a  worthless  Roman  oHicer  on  the  fron- 
tier, in  374,  provoked  the  Quadi  to  invade  the 
province  of  Pannonia.  They  overran  it  with 
little  opposition,  and  their  success  encouraged 
inroads  by  the  neighboring  Sarmatian  tribes.  In 
the  following  year,  the  Emperor  Valentinian  led 
a  retaliatory  expedition  into  the  country  of  the 
Quadi  and  revenged  himself  upon  it  with  un- 
merciful severity.  At  the  approach  of  winter 
he  returned  across  the  Danube,  but  only  to  wait 
another  spring,  when  his  purpose  was  to  com- 
plete the  annihilation  of  the  offending  Quadi. 
The  latter,  thereupon,  sent  ambassadors  to 
humbly  pray  for  peace.  The  choleric  emperor 
received  them,  but  their  presence  excited  him  to 
such  rage  that  a  blood-vessel  was  ruptured  in  his 
body  and  he  died  on  the  spot.— E.  Gibbon,  De,- 
diiie  and  FdU  <if  Hit  Ronuin  Empire,  oh..  25. 

Probable  Modern  Representatives  of.  See 
Bohemia:  Its  People. 

QUADRILATERAL,  The.— A  famous  mil- 
itary position  in  northern  Italj-,  formed  by  the 
strong  fortresses  at  Peschiera,  Verona,  Mantua, 
and  Xegnano,  bears  this  name.  "The  Quad- 
rilateral .  .  .  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  a 
good  defensive  position,  which  are  to  cover  rear- 
ward territory,  to  offer  absolute  shelter  to  a 
defending  army  whenever  required,  and  to  per- 
mit of  ready  offensive:  first,  by  the  parallel 
course  of  the  Miucio  and  Adige ;  secondly,  by 
the  fortresses  on  these  rivers ;  thirdly,  by  passages 
offered  at  fortified  points  which  insure  the  com- 
mand of  the  rivers." — Major  C.  Adams,  Great 
Campniynx  in  Europe  from  1796  to  1870,  p.  2.32. 

QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  (A.  D.  1718). 
See  Spain:  A.  I).  171S-170."i:  also,  Italy:  A.  I). 

ni.j-iTa.-). 

QUiESTIO  PERPETUA.  See  C'alplu- 
KiAN  Law 

QU.1ESTOR,  The  Imperial.— In  the  later 
Rouian  empire,  "the  Quaestor  had  the  care  of 
preparing  tlie  Imperial  speeches,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  language  of  the  laws.  .  .  . 
His  office  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Chancellor  of 
a  mediaeval  monarch." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  mid 
Her  Inmders.  I,/,:  1,  eh.  3  (c.  1). 

QUiESTORS,  Roman.— "  Probably  created 
as  assistiints  to  the  consuls  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic.  At  tir.st  two;  in  421  B.  C,  four; 
in  241,  eiglit;  in  81,  twenty;  in  45,  forty. 
Thrown  open  to  plebeians  in  421  B.  C.  Elected 
in  the  Comitia  Tributa.  The  qu;Estor's  office 
lasted  as  long  as  the  consul's  to  whom  he  was 
attached." — R  F.  Horton,  Jlixt.  of  the  Rennari.t. 
app.  A.  —  "AVe  have  seen  how  the  care  of  the 
city's  treasures  had  been  intrusted  to  two  city 
qUiEstors,  soon  after  the  abolition  of  the  mon- 
archy. In  like  manner,  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
decemvirate,  the  expenditures  connected  with 
military  affairs,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
liands  of  the  consuls,  were  put  under  the  control 


of  new  patrician  officers,  the  military  qutestors. 
who  were  to  accompany  the  army  on  its  march.  " 
— A.  Tighe,  Development  of  the  Roman  Count., 
eh.  6. 

Also  in  :  W.  Ihne,  Researches  into  the  Hist,  of 
the  Romein  Const.,  pp.  7.5-84. 

QUAESTORS  OF  THE  FLEET.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  275. 

QUAKERS:  Origin  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. — George  Fox  and  his  early  Disci- 
ples.— "The  religious  movement  which  began 
with  the  wandering  preacher  George  Pox  .  .  . 
grew  into  the  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  they  came 
to  be  commonly  called,  '  The  Quakers.'  George 
Fox  was  born  in  1624,  the  year  before  Charles  I. 
came  to  the  throne ;  and  he  was  growing  up  to 
manhood  all  through  the  troubled  time  of  that 
king's  reign,  while  the  storms  were  gathering 
which  at  last  burst  forth  in  the  civil  wars.  It 
was  not  much  that  he  knew  of  all  this,  however. 
He  was  growing  up  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  vil- 
lage of  Leicestershire  —  Fenny  Drayton — where 
his  father  was  '  by  profession  a  weaver.'  "  While 
he  was  still  a  child,  the  companions  of  George 
Fox  "laughed  at  his  grave,  sober  ways,  yet 
they  respected  him,  too ;  and  when,  by-and-by, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  his  master 
found  him  so  utterly  trustworthy,  and  so  true 
and  unbending  in  his  word,  that  the  saying  be- 
gan to  go  about,  '  If  George  says  "  verily  "  there 
is  no  altering  him.' ...  He  was  more  and  more 
grieved  at  what  seemed  to  him  the  lightness  and 
carelessness  of  men's  lives.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
living  in  the  midst  of  hoUowness  and  hypocrisy. 
.  .  .  His  soul  was  full  of  great  thoughts  of 
something  better  and  nobler  than  the  common 
religion,  which  seemed  so  poor  and  worldly.  .  .  . 
He  wandered  about  from  place  to  place —  North- 
ampton, London,  various  parts  of  Warwickshire 
—  seeking  out  people  here  and  there  whom  he 
could  hear  of  as  very  religious,  and  likely  to  help 
him  through  his  difficulties.  .  .  .  After  two 
years  of  lonely,  wandering  life,  he  began  to  see 
a  little  light.  It  came  to  his  soul  that  all  these 
outward  forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  professions 
that  people  were  setting  up  and  making  so  much 
ado  about  as  'religion,'  were  nothing  in  them- 
selves; that  priestly  education  and  ordination 
was  nothing  —  did  not  really  make  a  man  any 
nearer  to  God;  that  God  simply  wanted  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  all  men  to  be  turned  to  Him. 
and  the  worship  of  their  own  thought  and  feel- 
ing. And  with  the  sense  of  this  there  arose 
wi'thin  him  a  great  loathing  of  all  the  formalism, 
and  priestcraft,  and  outward  observances  of  the 
Churches.  .  .  .  But  he  did  not  find  peace  yet. 
...  He  writes:  'My  troubles  continued,  and  I 
was  often  imder  great  temptations;  I  fasted 
much  and  walked  abroad  in  solitary  places  many 
days.'.  .  .  It  was  a  time  like  Christ's  tempta- 
tions in  the  wilderness,  or  Paul's  three  years  in 
Arabia,  before  they  went  forth  to  their  great  life- 
mission.  But  to  him,  as  to  them,  came,  at  last, 
light  and  peace  and  an  open  way.  ...  A  voice 
seemed  to  come  to  him  which  said.  '  There  is  one, 
even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condi- 
tion.' 'And  when  I  heard  it,'  he  says,  'my 
heart  did  leap  for  joy.'  Fixing  his  mind  upon 
Christ,  all  things  began  to  be  clearer  to  him;  he 
saw   the  grand   simple   truth  of  a   religion  of 
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CiUALlFlCATlUX  OF  SUFFHACii:. 


spirit  iiiiil  life.  ...  It  was  at  Diikinfii-kl,  near 
.Manchcslcr,  in  1647,  that  lie  began  to  speak 
openly  to  men  of  wliat  was  in  liis  heart.  ...  In 
those  (lavs,  when  he  was  wanilering  away  from 
men,  nnil  sluiukin!;  with  u  sort  of  horror  from 
the  fashions  of  the  World,  he  had  made-  liim.self  a 
strong  roujrh  snit  of  leather,  and  this  for  many 
years  was  his  dress.  Very  white  and  clean  in- 
deed was  the  linen  under  liiat  rough  leather  suit, 
for  he  hated  all  unoleanncss  either  of  soul  or 
body;  and  very  ealni  and  clear  were  his  eyes, 
that  seemed  to  search  into  men's  souls,  and 
quailed  before  no  danger,  and  sometimes  lighted 
up  with  wonderful  tenderness.  .V  tall,  burly 
man  he  was,  too,  of  great  strength.  .  .  .  Kvery- 
where  he  saw  vanity  and  worldliness,  pretence 
and  injustice.  It  .seemed  laid  upon  him  that  he 
must  testify  against  it  all.  He  went  to  courts 
of  justice,  and  stood  up  and  warned  the  m:igis- 
trates  to  do  justly;  he  went  to  fairs  and  markets, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice  against  wakes,  and  feasts 
and  plays,  and  also  against  people's  cozening  and 
cheating.  .  .  .  lie  testified  against  great  things 
and  small,  bade  men  not  swear,  but  keep  to 
'yea'  and  '  nay,'  and  this  in  courts  of  justice  as 
everywhere  else;  he  spoke  against  lip-honour  — 
that  men  should  give  up  using  titles  of  compli- 
ment, and  keep  to  plain  '  thee  '  and  •  thou  ' ;  '  for 
surely,'  he  said,  'the  way  men  address  God 
should  be  enough  from  one  to  another. '  Hut  all 
this  was  merely  the  side- work  of  his  life,  tlowing 
from  his  great  central  thought  of  true,  puri'  life 
in  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  That  was  his 
great  thought,  and  that  he  preached  most  of  all; 
be  wanted  men  to  give  up  all  their  forms,  and 
come  face  to  face  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so 
worship  llim  and  live  to  llim.  Therefore  he 
spoke  most  bitterly  of  all  against  all  priestcraft. 
.  .  .  Gradually  followers  gathered  to  him;  little 
groups  of  peo|)le  here  and  there  a(tce])t(Ml  his 
teachings  —  began  to  look  to  him  as  their  leader. 
He  did  not  want  to  fotmd  a  sect;  and  as  for  a 
church  —  the  Church  was  the  whole  body  of 
Christ's  faithful  people  everywhere;  so  tho.se 
who  joined  him  would  not  take  any  name  as  a 
sect  or  church.  They  simply  c,-ille<l  themselves 
'friends';  they  used  no  form  of  worship,  but  met 
together,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  with  one  another ; 
believing  that  His  Spirit  was  always  with  them, 
and  that,  if  anything  was  to  be  said,  He  would 
put  it  into  their  hearts  to  say  it."  From  the 
tirst,  Fo.\  sullered  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Puritans.  They  "  kept  imprisoning  him  for 
refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth; again  and  again  he  sud'ered  in  this  way: 
in  Nottingham  Castle,  in  1648;  then,  two  years 
later,  at  Derby,  for  si.x  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  tried  to  force  him  to  enter  the 
army;  but  he  refused,  and  so  they  thrust  him 
jnto  prison  again,  this  time  into  a  place  called  the 
Dungeon,  among  30  felons,  where  they  kept  him 
another  half-year.  Then,  two  years  later,  in 
1653.  he  was  imprisoned  at  Carlisle,  in  a  foul, 
horrible  hole.  ...  He  was  again  imprisoned  in 
Launceston  gaol,  for  eight  long  months.  After 
this  came  a  nuieter  time  for  him:  for  he  was 
taken  before  Cromwell,  and  Cromwell  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him.  .  .  .  During  Cromwell's 
life  he  was  persecuted  no  more,  but  with  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  his  dangers  and  sutfer- 
ings  began  again.  .  .  .  His  followers  caught  his 
spirit,  and  no  persecutions  coidd  intimidate 
them.   .  .  .  They  made  no  secret  of  wlier<!  their 


meetings  were  to  be,  and  at  the  lime  there  they 
assembled.  Constal)les  and  infornufs  might 
be  all  about  the  place,  it  made  no  ililTereuce; 
they  went  in,  sat  down  to  their  (juiet  worship ; 
if  any  one  had  a  wonl  to  say  he  said  it.  The 
magistrates  trieil  closing  the  places,  locked  the 
doors,  put  a  baud  of  .soldiers  to  guard  them. 
The-  Fiiends  simply  gathered  in  tin-  street  in 
front,  belli  their  meetings  there;  went  on  exactly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  They  might  all  be 
taken  off  to  prison,  still  it  made  no  difl'eii  nee. 
.  .  .  Is  it  wonderfid  that  such  principles, 
preached  with  such  noble  devotion  to  truth  and 
duty,  rapidly  made  way  V  By  the  year  1665, 
when  Fox  had  been  preaching  for  18  years,  the 
Society  of  Friends  numbered  80,00(1.  and  in 
another  ten  j'cars  it  had  spread  more  widely  still, 
and  its  founder  had  visited  America,  and  trav- 
elled through  Holland  and  Germany,  preaching 
his  doctrine  of  the  inward  light,  and  everywhere 
founding  ."\Ieetings.  Fo.x  himseff  did  not  pass 
away  until  [1690]  he  had  seen  his  ]iiMiplc  past  all 
the  days  of  persecution.  " — 13.  Herford.  The 
Slon/  of  lliliiiii/ii  ill.  Knfilaiiil,  cli.  27.  —  "At  a 
time  when  personal  revelation  was  generally  be- 
lieved, it  was  a  pardonable  self-d(!lusiun  that  he 
[Fox]  shoidd  imagine  himself  to  be  commissioned 
by  the  Divinity  to  preach  a  system  which  could 
only  be  objected  to  as  too  pure  to  be  practised  by 
man.  'Phis  belief,  and  an  ardent  tepiperament, 
led  him  and  some  of  his  followers  into  unseason- 
able attemjits  to  convert  their  neighbours,  and 
unseemly  intrusions  into  places  of  worship  for 
that  purpose,  which  excited  general  hostility 
against  them,  and  expo.sed  them  to  frequent  and 
severe  punishments.  .  .  .  Although  they,  like 
most  other  religious  sects,  had  arisen  in  the  Inin- 
ble  classes  of  society,  .  .  .  they  had  early  l(eu 
joined  by  a  few  persons  of  superior  rank  and  ed- 
ucation. .  .  .  The  ino.st  distinguished  of  their 
converts  was  William  Penn,  whose  father.  Ad- 
miral Sir  William  Pemi,  had  been  a  personal 
friend  of  the  King  [.lames  II. J,  and  one  of  his  in- 
structors in  naval  affairs." — Sir  J.  .Mackintosh, 
Hist,  (if  the  licviiliilidii  ill  Eiiij.  in  HiHM.  rh.  6  — 
"At  one  of  the  interviews  between  G.  Fox  and 
Gervas  Bennet  —  one  of  the  magistrates  who 
had  committed  him  at  Derby — the  former  bade 
the  latter  'Tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord'; 
whereupon  Bennet  called  him  a  (Quaker.  Thi.s 
epithet  of  scorn  well  suited  the  tastes  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  and  it  soon  became  the  com- 
mon appellation  bestowed  on  Friends." — C. 
Evans,  Frieiah  in  the,  I'ith.  C'entnei/,  eh.  2. 

Also  in:  J.  Gough,  I/ixt.  nf  the  People  called 
Quakers.— W.  K.  Wagstatf,  l/ist.  of  the  Society  of 
Ffiends. — T.  Clarkson,  Portraiture  of  Qua/ceri»m. 
— American  Church  History,  t\  13, 

A.  D.  1656-1661. — The  persecution  in  Mass- 
achusetts. Sec  .M Ass.M  III  sktts:  A.  D.  lli.")t>- 
10(U. 

A.  D.  1681. — Penn's  acquisition  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    See  Penksvi,v,kni-\;    A.  1).  KiSl. 

A.  D.  1682. —  Proprietary  purchase  of  New 
Jersey.     See  Xkw  .Ii;hsi:v:    A.  D.  1673-16S'.' 

A.  D.  1688-1776.  —  Early  growth  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  Society.  See  Si..\vi;iiv. 
Xegiio:    a.  D.  1688-17S0. 

QUALIFICATION  OF  SUFFRAGE;   In 
England.     .See  E.noi.and:    A.  D.  1884-188.'). 
In  Rhode  Island.    See  UliODE  Island:    \.  D 

1888. 
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QUIDS. 


QUANTRELL'S  GUERRILLAS.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (Adgust: 
Missouri  —  Kansas), 

QUAPAWS,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines:   SioiAN  Family. 

QUATRE  BRAS,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1815  (June). 

QUEBEC,  City:  A.  D.  1535.— Its  Indian 
occupants. —  Its  name. — When  .Jacques  Ciirtier 
siiiled  up  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  in  153.5,  he  found  an 
Indian  vilUige  called  Stadacona  occupying  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Quebec.  "The  Indian 
name  Stadacona  had  perished  before  the  time  of 
(Jhamplain,  owing,  probably,  to  the  migration 
of  the  principal  tribe  and  the  succession  of 
others."  The  name  Quebec,  afterwards  given 
to  the  French  settlement  on  the  same  ground,  is 
said  by  some  to  be  likewise  of  Indian  origin, 
having"  reference  to  the  narrowing  of  the  river  at 
that  point.  "Others  give  a  Norman  derivation 
for  the  word :  it  is  .said  that  Quebec  was  so-called 
after  Caudebec,  on  the  Seine. "  La  Potherie  says 
that  the  Normans  who  were  with  Cartier,  when 
they  saw  the  high  cape,  cried  "Quel  bee!"  from 
which  came  the  name  Quebec.  "Mr.  Hawkins 
terms  this  'a  derivation  entirely  illusory  and  im- 
probable,' and  asserts  that  the  word  is  of  Nor- 
man origin.  He  gives  an  engraving  of  a  seal 
belonging  to  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk, 
dated  in  the  7th  of  Henry  V.,  or  A.  U.  1420. 
The  legend  or  motto  is  'Sigillum  Willielmi  de 
la  Pole,  Comitis  Suffolcki;e.  Domine  de  Ham- 
burg et  de  Quebec' " —  E.  Warburton,  The  Von- 
que-tt  of  Camulii,  v.  1,  ch.  'i.  and  font -note. 

A.  t>.  i6q8. — The  founding  of  the  city  by 
Champlain.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  I(i08-1611. 

A.  D.  1629-1632. — Capture  by  the  English, 
brief  occupation  and  restoration  to  France. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.   16'3S-lt;8.5. 

A.  D.  1639. — The  founding  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent.     See  Canada:  A.  U.  1<;37-1<)57. 

A.  D.  1690.  —  Unsuccessful  attack  by  Sir 
Williams  Phips  and  the  Massachusetts  colo- 
nists.    See  Canada:  A.  D.  1089-1090. 

A.  D.  171 1.— Threatened  by  the  abortive 
expedition  of  Admiral  Walker.  See  Canada: 
A.  U.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1759. — Wolfe's  conquest.  See  Canada: 
A.  D.  1759  (.June — September). 

A.  D.  1760. —  Attempted  recovery  by  the 
French.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1700. 

A.  D.  1775-1776.  —  Unsuccessful  siege  by 
the  Americans. — Death  of  Montgomery.  See 
(\\NADA:  A.  I).  177.1-1776. 

QUEBEC,  Province  :  A.  D.  1763.— Creation 

of  the  English  province.  See  Canada:  A.  1). 
1763-1774. 

A.  D.  1774. — Vast  extension  of  the  province 
by  the  Quebec  Act.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1763- 
1774. 

A.  D.  1867. — On  the  formation  of  the  confed- 
erated Dominion  of  Canada,  in  1867,  the  eastern 
province  formerly  called  Lower  Canada  received 
the  name  (jf  Quebec.     See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1867. 

QUEBEC  ACT,  The.  See  C.\nada.  A.  D. 
176:^-1774. 

QUEBEC  RESOLUTIONS,  The.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1867. 

QUEBRADA-SECA,  Battle  of  (1862).  See 
Venezuela:  A.  D.  1829-1886. 


QUEEN,  Origin  of  the  word.     See  King. 
QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY.— "Her  Ma- 

.iesty's  [Queen  Anne's]  birthday,  which  was  the 
6th  of  February,  falling  this  year  [1704]  on  a 
Sunday,  its  celebration  ha'd  been  postponed  till 
the  next  day.  On  that  day,  then,  as  well  be- 
seeming her  pious  and  princely  gift.  Sir  Charles 
Hedges  as  Secretary  of  State  brought  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  message  from  the  Queen, 
importing  that  Her  Majesty  desired  to  make  a 
grant  of  her  whole  revenue  arising  out  of  the  First 
Fruits  and  Tenths  for  the  benetit  of  the  poorer 
clergy.  These  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  had  been 
imposed  by  the  Popes  some  centuries  ago  for  the 
support  of  the  Holy  Wars,  but  had  been  main- 
tained long  after  those  wars  had  ceased  [see  An- 
nates]. The  broad  besom  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
swept  them  from  the  Papal  to  the  Royal  treasury, 
and  there  they  continued  to  flow.  In  the  days  of 
CJharles  II.  they  had  been  regarded  as  an  excel- 
lent fund  out  of  which  to  provide  for  the  female 
favourites  of  His  Majesty  and  their  numerous 
children.  .  .  .  Upon  the  Queen's  message  the 
Commons  returned  a  suitable  address,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a  bill  enabling  Her  Majesty  to 
alienate  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  to  create 
a  corporation  by  charter  to  apply  it  for  the 
object  she  desired.  .  .  .  This  fund  has  ever 
since  and  with  good  reason  borne  the  name  of 
'  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. '  Its  application  has  been 
extended  to  the  building  of  parsonage-houses  as 
well  as  to  the  increase  of  poor  livings." — Earl 
.Stanhope,  llift.  if  Eng.  :  Beir/n  of  Queen  Anne, 
eh.  4. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  WAR.— The  wide-rang- 
ing conflict  which  is  known  in  European  history 
as  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  appears  in 
American  history  more  commonly  under  the 
name  of  Queen  Anne's  War.  See  New  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1703-1710. 

QUEENSBERRY  PLOT,  The.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  I).  1703-1704. 

QUEENSLAND.  See  Australia:  A.  D. 
1859. 

QUEENSTOWN  HEIGHTS,  The  battle 
of  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1813 
(September— NovE.MBEU). 

QUELCHES,  The.  See  Americ.4.n  Aborig- 
ines: Pampas  Tribes. 

QUERANDIS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Pampas  Tribes. 


QUESNOY  :  A.  D.  i6S9.—Ceded  to  France. 

See  France:  A.  I).  16r)9-l(i61. 

A.  D.  1794.  —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  See  Prance:  A.  I).  1794  (March- 
July). 

QUIBERON    BAY,  Naval  battle  of.     See 

England:  A.  U.  1759  (.VfousT— November). 
...Defeat  of  French  Royalists  (1795).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1794-1790. 

QUICHES,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Quiches. 

QUICHUAS,  The.  See  Peru:  The  abo- 
riginal inu,\bitants. 

QUIDS,  The.— John  Randolph  of  Virginia 
"  had  been  one  of  the  Republican  leaders  while 
the  party  was  in  opposition  [during  the  second 
administration  of  Washington  and  the  administra- 
tion of  John  Adams,  as  Presidents  of  the  United 
States],  but  his  irritable  spirit  disqualified  him 
for  heading  an  Administration  party.     He  could 
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nttack,  liiit  coulJ  not  dffoiifl.  He  had  taken 
otTcnse  at  tlie  President's  [.Jefferson's]  refusal  to 
make  him  Minister  to  Ensriaud.  and  immediately 
took  sides  with  the  Federalists  [1805]  followed 
by  a  number  of  his  friends,  though  not  sufficient 
to  give  the  Federalists  a  majority.  .  .  .  The 
IJandolph  faction,  popularly  called  '(Juids,' 
gave  fresh  life  to  the  Federalists  in  {'ongrcs.s, 
and  made  them  an  active  and  useful  opposition 
j)arty." — A.  Johnston.  Hist,  of  Am.  Politics,  ch. 
C.  H(ct.  3. 

QUIETISM.     Sc-c  MvsTKisM. 

QUI  JO,  OR  NAPO,  The.  See  Ameuic.w 
Aiiouii.im:s:   .Vnhiosians. 

QUINARIUS,  The.     8ec  As. 

QUINCY    RAILWAY,   The.     Sec    Sti:.\m 

LoCOMoriON   ON    I..\.M) 

QUINDECEMVIRS,  The.— The  ciiiinde- 
eenivirs,  at  Rome,  had  the  custody  of  the  Sib- 
vlline  books. — V.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  tin  Huiiuiiis, 
'ch.  31. 

QUINNIPIACK.  See  Connecticdt:  A.  1). 
I(i:!s. 

QUIPU.  —  WAMPUM.  — •■  The  Peruvians 
adopted  a  .  ,  .  unii|ik'  systein  of  records,  that 
by  means  of  the  ipnpu.  This  was  a.  base  cord, 
the  thickness  of  the  linger,  of  any  required  length, 
to  which  were  attached  numerous  small  strings 
of  different  colors,  lengths,  and  textures,  vari- 
ously knotted  and  twisted  one  with  another. 
Each  of  these  peculiarities  represented  a  certain 
number,  a  (luality.  quantity,  or  other  idea,  but 
what,  not  the  most  tluent  quipu  reader  could  tell 
unless  he  was  acquiiinled  with  the  general  topics 
treated  of.  Therefore,  whenever  news  was  sent, 
in  this  manner  a  person  accompanied  the  bearer 
to  serve  as  verbal  commentator,  and  to  pn^vent 
confusion  the  quipus  relating  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  knowledge  were  place<l  in  separate 
storehouses,  one  for  war,  another  for  taxes,  a 
third  for  history,  and  so  forth.  On  what  prin- 
ciple of  nuieniotechnics  the  ideas  were  connected 
with  the  knots  and  colors  we  are  totally  in  the 
dark;  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether  they  had 
any  application  beyond  the  art  of  numeration. 
Each  combination  had,  however,  a  fixed  iileo- 
graphic  value  in  a  certain  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  thus  the  quipu  differed  essentially  from  the 
Catholic  rosary,  the  Jewish  phylactery,  or  the 
knotted  strings  of  the  natives  of  North  America 
and  Siberia,  to  all  of  which  it  has  at  times  been 
compared.  The  wampum  used  bj'  the  tribes  of 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  was,  in  many  respects, 
analogous  to  the  quipu.  In  early  times  it  was 
composed  chietly  of  bits  of  wood  of  equal  si/.e, 
but  dilferent  colors.  These  were  hung  on  strings 
which  were  woven  into  belts  and  bands,  the 
hues,   shapes,   sizes,    and  combinations  of    the 


strings  hinting  their  geneial  signilicaiiee.  Thus 
the  lighter  shades  were  invariable  harl)ingers  of 
I)eaceful  or  pleasant  tidings,  while  the  darker 
portended  war  and  danger.  The  substitution  of 
beads  or  shells  in  place  of  wood,  and  the  custom 
of  embroidering  figures  in  the  belts  wer<',  proba- 
bly, introduced  by  l^uropean  influence." — U.  G. 
lirinton.  The  .\f>/l/is  of  t/ie  New  World,  ch.  1. — See, 
also,  W'ami'im. 

QUIRINAL,  The.—  "The  Palatine  city  was 
not  the  only  one  that  in  ancient  times  exi.sted 
within  the  circle  afterwards  enclosed  by  the 
Servian  walls;  opposite  to  it,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  there  lay  a  second  city  on  the  (.^uirinal. 
.  .  .  Even  the  name  has  not  been  lost  by  which 
the  men  of  the  (Juirinal  distinguished  themselves 
from  their  Palatine  neighbours.  As  the  Palatine 
city  look  the  name  of  'the  Seven  Mounts,' its 
citizens  called  themselves  the  'mount-men' 
('montani'),  and  the  term  'mount,'  while  ap- 
l)lied  to  the  other  heights  belonging  to  the  city, 
was  above  all  associated  with  the  Palatine;  so 
the  Quirinal  height  —  although  not  lower,  but 
on  the  contrary  somewhat  higher,  than  the 
former  —  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Viminal,  never 
in  the  strict  u.se  of  the  language  received  any 
other  name  tUan  '  hill '  (' collis').  .  .  .  Thus  the 
site  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  still  at  this 
period  occupied  by  the  Mount-Romans  of  the 
Palatine  and  the  Hill-Romans  of  the  Qiiiriual  as 
•two  separate  communities  confronting  each  other 
and  doubtless  in  many  respects  at  feud. 
.  .  .  That  the  community  of  the  Seven  Mounts 
early  attained  a  great  preponderance  over  that  of 
IlieQuirinal  may  with  certainty  be  inferred." — T. 
."Moinmsen,  Jlist.  if  Home,  hk:  1,  rli.  4.  —  See,  also, 
Pai^atink  Hii,i,,  and  Seven  Hii.i.s  ok  Rome. 

QUIRITES. — In  early  liome  the  warrior- 
citizens,  the  full  burgesses,  were  so-called.  "The 
king,  when  he  addressed  them,  called  them 
'  lance-men '  (quiritcs).  .  .  .  We  need  not  .  .  . 
regard  the  name  Quiritcs  as  having  been  origin- 
ally reserved  for  the  burgesses  on  the  Quirinal. 
...  It  is  indisputably  certain  that  the  name 
Quiritcs  denoted  from  the  first,  as  well  as  subse- 
(HH'ntly,  simply  the  full  burgess." — T.  Momm- 
sen.  Hist,  of  Honie,  bk.  1,  cli.  4  and  .5. —  The  term 
quiritcs,  in  fact,  sigiufied  the  citizens  of  Rome 
as  a  body.  Whether  it  originally  meant  "men  of 
the  spear,"  as  derived  from  a  Saljine  word,  is  a 
question  in  some  dispute.  —  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist. 
(f  lioiiif,  hk.   1.  ell.  .-). 

QUITO :  The  ancient  kingdom  and  the 
modern  city.     See  Ecuador. 

QUI'VIRA.  See  American  Aboiiioines  : 
PuEni.os. 

QUORATE  AN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Amer- 
ican iVilOKIOINKS:    QUOKATE.^^K    Fa.\IILY. 


R. 


RAAB,  Battle  of.  See  Germany:  A.  1). 
18()!(  (.Iam:akv— JcNE). 

RABBLING.  See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1688- 
1090. 

RABELAIS,  on  Education.  See  Educa- 
tion. Uexaissance. 

RAB-SHAKEH.— The  title  of  the  chief  minis- 
ter of  the  .\ssy  nan  kings.  The  Rab-Shak;ih  of  Sen- 
nacherib dem;iniled  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 

RACHISIUS,  King  of  the  Lombards,  .V.  D. 
744-750. 


RADAGAISUS,  OR  RADAGAIS,  OR 
RODOGAST  ;  Invasion  of  Italy  by.— "  In  the 
year  4(l(i,  Italy  was  suddenly  overrun  by  a  vast 
multitude  compo.sed  of  Vandals,  Sueves,  Bur- 
gunds,  Alans,  and  Goths,  under  the  command 
of  a  king  named  Radagais.  To  what  nation  this 
king  belonged  is  not  certain,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  he  was  an  Ostrogoth  from  the  region  of  the 
IJlack  Sea,  who  had  headed  a  tribe  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  a  revolt  against  the  Huns.  The  in- 
vading host  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  200.000 
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warriors,  who  were  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  families.  Tliese  barbarians  were  heatliens, 
and  their  manners  were  so  tierce  and  cruel  tliat 
the  invasion  excited  far  more  terror  than  did  that 
of  Alaric.  .  .  .  Stilicho  [tlie  able  minister  and 
general  of  the  contemptible  Emperor  of  the 
West,  Honorius]  found  it  hard  work  to  collect 
an  army  capable  of  opposing  this  savage  horde, 
and  Radagais  had  got  as  far  as  Florence  before 
any  resistance  was  offered  to  him.  But  while  he 
was  besieging  that  city,  the  Roman  general  came 
upon  him,  and,  by  surrounding  his  army  with 
earthworks,  compelled  liim  to  surrender.  The 
barbarian  king  was  beheaded,  and  those  of  the 
captives  whose  lives  were  spared  were  sold  into 
slavery."  —  H.  Bradley,  Utorij  of  the  Got/ix, 
eh.  10. 

Also  in:  T.  Ilodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  In- 
raderK,  bk.  1,  eh.  .5.  —  See,  also,  Ro.me:  A.  D.  404- 
408. 

R/ETIA.     See  Rii.eti.\. 

RAGA,  RAGHA,  OR  RHAGES.— "The 
Median  city  next  in  importance  to  the  two  Ee- 
hatanas  was  Kaga  or  Rhages,  near  the  Caspian 
Gates,  almost  at  the  extreme  eastern  limits  of 
the  territory  possessed  by  the  Jledes.  The 
great  antiquity  of  this  place  is  marked  by  its  oc- 
currence in  the  Zendavesta  among  the  primitive 
settlements  of  the  Ariaus.  Its  celebrity  during 
the  time  of  the  Empire  is  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion which  it  occupies  in  the  romances  of  Tobit 
and  Judith.  .  .  .  Rhages  gave  name  to  a  dis- 
trict; and  this  district  may  be  certainly  identified 
with  the  long  narrow  tract  of  fertile  territory 
intervening  between  the  Elburz  mountain-range 
and  the  desert,  from  about  Kasvin  to  Khaar,  or 
from  long.  50°  to  52°  30'.  The  e.\act  site  of  the 
city  of  Rhages  within  this  territory  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  AH  accounts  place  it  near  the  eastern 
extremity;  and,  as  there  are  in  this  direction 
ruins  of  a  town  called  Rhei  or  Rhey,  it  has  been 
usual  to  assume  that  they  positively  fix  the 
locality.  But  .  .  .  there  are  grounds  for  plac- 
ing Rhages  very  much  nearer  to  the  C'aspiiui 
Gates. " — G.  Rawlinson,  Fim  Crreat  MonarehieK  : 
Media,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Caspian  Gates. 

RAGiE.     See  R.\t.e. 

RAGMAN'S  ROLL.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1328. 

RAID  OF  RUTHVEN,  The.  See  Scot- 
land. A.  D.  1.582. 

RAILROADS,  The  beginning  of.  See  Steam 

LOCOMOTION  ON  LAND. 

RAISIN  RIVER,  Battle  of.  See  United 
8t-\tes  ok  Am.  :    A.   D.    1812-1813   H.^rrison's 

NoISTH WESTERN  CaMPAION. 

RAJA,  OR  RAJAH.  — MAHARAJA.— 

Hindu  titles,  equivalent  to  king  and  great  kinir. 
RAJPOOTS,  OR  RAJPUTS.— RAJPOO- 
TANA. — "The  Rajpoots,  or  sons  of  Rajas,  are 
the  noblest  and  proudest  race  in  India.  .  .  . 
They  claim  to  be  representatives  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas;  the  descendants  of  those  Aryan  warriors 
who  conquered  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan  in 
times  primeval.  To  this  day  they  display  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  heroes  of  the  Maha 
Bharata  and  Ramayana.  They  form  a  military 
aristocracy  of  the  "feudal  type.  .  .  .  The  Raj- 
poots are  the  links  between  ancient  and  modern 
India.  In  days  of  old  they  strove  with  the 
kings  of  Magadha  for  the  suzerainty  of  Hindu- 
stan from  the  Indus  to  the  lower  Gangetic  valley. 
They  maintained  imperial  thrones  at  Lahore  and 


Delhi,  at  Kauouj  and  Ayodhya.  In  later  revo- 
lutions their  seats  of  empire  have  been  shifted 
further  west  and  south,  but  the  Rajpoot  king- 
doms still  remain  as  the  relics  of  the  old  Aryan 
aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  dynasties  of  Lahore  and 
Delhi  faded  away  from  history,  and  perchance 
have  reappeared  in  more  remote  quarters  of 
India.  The  Rajpoots  still  retain  their  dominion 
in  the  west,  whilst  their  power  and  influence 
have  been  felt  in  every  part  of  India ;  and  to  this 
day  a  large  Rajpoot  element  characterizes  the 
populations,  not  only  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindu- 
stan, but  of  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula.  The 
Rajpoot  empire  of  a  remote  antiquity  is  repre- 
sented in  tlie  present  day  by  the  three  king- 
doms of  Meywar,  Marwar,  and  Jeypore.  Mey- 
war,  better  known  as  Chittore  or  Udaipore,  is 
the  smallest  but  most  important  of  the  three.  It 
forms  the  garden  of  Rajpootana  to  the  eastward 
of  the  AravuUi  range.  Westward  of  the  range 
is  the  dreary  desert  of  Marwar.  Northward  of 
Meywar  lies  the  territory  of  .Jej'pore,  the  inter- 
mediate kingdom  between  ileywar  and  the  Mus- 
sulmans. ...  In  former  times  the  sovereigns  of 
Meywar  were  known  as  the  Ranas  of  Chittore; 
they  are  now  known  as  the  Ranas  of  Udaipore. 
They  belong  to  the  blue  blood  of  Rajpoot  aris- 
tocracy. " — J.  T.  Wheeler,  Hist,  of  India,  v.  3, 
eh.  7. — "Everywhere  [in  the  central  region  of 
India]  Rajput  septs  or  petty  chiefships  may  still 
be  found  existing  in  various  degrees  of  indepen- 
dence. And  there  are,  of  course,  Rajput  Chiefs 
outside  Rajputana  altogether,  though  none  of 
political  importance.  But  Rajputana  proper, 
the  country  still  under  the  independent  rule  of 
the  most  ancient  families  of  the  purest  clans, 
may  now  be  imderstood  generally  to  mean  the 
great  tract  that  would  be  crossed  by  two  lines, 
of  which  one  should  be  drawn  on  the  map  of 
India  from  the  frontier  of  Sind  Eastward  to  the 
gates  of  Agra  ;  and  the  other  from  the  Southern 
border  of  tiie  Punjab  Government  near  the  Sut- 
lej  Southward  and  South-Eastward  until  it  meets 
the  broad  belt  of  Maratha  States  under  the  Gui- 
cowar,  Holkar,  and  Scindia,  which  runs  across 
India  from  Baroda  to  Gwalior.  This  territory  is 
divided  into  nineteen  States,  of  which  sixteen 
are  possessed  by  Rajput  clans,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  clan  or  sept  is  the  State's  ruler.  To  the  Ses- 
odia  clan,  the  oldest  and  purest  blood  in  India, 
belong  the  States  of  Oodeypoor.  Banswarra, 
Pertabgarh,  and  Shahpura;  to  the  Rathore  clan, 
the  States  of  Jodhpoor  and  Bikanir;  Jeypoor 
and  Ulwar  to  the  Kuchwaha,  and  so  on." — Sir 
A.  C.  Lyall,  Asiatie  Studies,  eh.  8. 

RALEIGH,  Sir  Walter:  Colonizing  under- 
takings  in    Virginia.     See    America:    A.     D. 

1584-1586,    :ind    1587-1590 Guiana   and    El 

Dorado  expeditions.     See  El  Dohado. 

RAMBOUILLET,  The  Hotel  de.^Tlie  mar- 
quise de  Rambouillet,  who  drew  around  herself, 
at  Paris,  the  famous  coterie  which  took  its  name 
from  her  hospitable  house,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  French  nobleman,  Jean  de  Vivonne,  sieur  de 
Saint-Gohard,  afterwards  first  mariiuis  de  Pi- 
sani,  who  married  a  Roman  lady  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Strozzi.  Catherine  de  Vivonne 
was  born  of  this  union  in  1588,  and  in  1600, 
when  less  than  twelve  years  old,  became  the  wife 
of  Charles  d'Angennes,  viilame  du  Mans  after- 
wards marquis  de  Rambouillet.  Her  married 
life  was  more  than  half  a  century  in  duration ; 
she  was  the  mother  of  seven  children,  and  she 
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survived  Ikt  liusliaiiil  thirteen  yeiirs.  During 
the  ininoritvof  the  hiisl)iinil  tlie  ancient  residence 
of  liis  family  had  l)een  sold,  and  from  1610  to 
1617  tlie  niari|uis  and  marquise  were  engaged  in 
buihiing  a  new  Hotel  de  Raml)ouillet.  which  tlie 
latter  is  credited  with  having,  in  great  part,  de- 
signed. Her  house  being  finished,  she  opened  it 
"  to  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  her  re- 
ceptions, which  conlinueil  until  the  Fronde 
(1648),  brought  together  every  evening  the 
choicest  society  of  the  capital,  and  produced  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  manners  and  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  The  marquise  ceased  attending 
court  some  years  befme  the  death  of  Henry  IV., 
her  relinement  and  pure  character  finding  there 
an  uncongenial  atmosphere.  The  marquise  was 
not  alone  a  woman  of  societ}-,  but  was  carefully 
educated  and  fond  of  literature.  Consequently 
the  reunions  at  the  Hotel  de  Kambouillet  were 
distinguished  by  a  happy  condjination  of  rank 
and  letters.  Still  more  important  was  the  new 
position  assumed  by  tlie  hostess  and  the  ladies 
who  frequented  her  house.  Until  the  XVIIth 
century  the  crudest  views  prevailed  as  to  the 
education  and  social  position  of  woman.  It  was 
at  the  Hotel  de  I{aiiil)ouillet  that  her  position  as 
the  intellectual  companion  of  man  was  first  rec- 
ognized, and  this  position  of  equality,  and  the 
deferential  respect  which  followed  it,  had  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  refining  the  rude  manners  of 
men  of  rank  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in 
camps,  and  of  men  of  letters  who  had  previously 
enjoyed  few  opportunities  for  social  polish.  The 
twoclas.ses  met  for  the  first  time  on  a  footing  of 
ecpiality,  an<l  it  resulted  in  elevating  the  occupa- 
tion of  letters,  and  imbuing  men  of  ranic  with  a 
fondness  for  intellectual  pursuits.  The  reunions 
at  the  Hotel  de  Rjimbouillet  began,  as  has  been 
said,  about  1617,  and  extend  until  the  Fronde 
(16-18)  or  a  few  years  later.  This  period  Larrou- 
met  (' Precieuses  Ridicules.'  p.  M)  divides  into 
three  parts:  from  1617  to  about  1629;  from  1630 
to  1640;  and  from  1640  to  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quise in  1665.  During  the  first  period  the  halii- 
tues  of  the  Hotel  de  Kambouillet  were";  the 
marquis  du  Vigean.  the  marechal  de  Souvre,  the 
duke  de  la  Trcmoille,  Richelieu  (then  bishop  of 
LiKjon),  the  cardinal  de  la  Valette,  the  poets 
Malhcrbe,  Racan,  Gombauld,  Chapelain,  .Marino, 
the  preacher  Cosiieau,  Godeau,  the  grammarian 
Vaugelas,  Voiture,  Balzac,  Segrais,  Jllle.  Paulet, 
the  princesse  de  JI(mtmorenc\',  Jllle.  du  Vigean, 
and  the  daughtersof  the  marquisede  Hambouillet, 
"  of  whom  the  eldest,  Julie  d'Angennes,  until  her 
marriage  in  1645  to  the  marquis  de  Montausier, 
was  the  soul  of  the  reunions  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet.  The  second  period  was  that  of  its 
greatest  brilliancy.  To  the  illustrious  names 
just  menticmed  must  be  added  " ;  the  great  Coude, 
the  marquis  dc  Montausier,  Saint-fevremond,  La 
Rochefoucald.  Sarrasin,  Costar,  Patru,  C'onrart, 
Georges  de  Scudery,  JIairet,  CoUetet,  Menage, 
Benserade,  Cotin,  Desmarets,  Rotrou,  Scanon, 
P.  Corneille,  Bossuet,  JlUe.  de  Bourbon,  later 
duchesse  de  Longuevillc,  Mile,  de  Coligny,  Mme. 
Aubry,  and  Mile,  de  Scudery,  "yet  unknown  as 
a  writer.  After  1640  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
began  to  decline;  but  two  names  of  importance 
belong  to  this  period ;  JIme.  de  la  Fayette,  and 
Mme.  dc  Sevigne.  .  .  .  Voiture  died  in  1648, 
the  year  which  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the 
Fronde,  after  wliich  the  reunions  at  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet  virtually  ceased.  .  .  .   Until  the 


time  of  Roederer  ['  Memoire  pour  servir  il  I'his- 
toire  de  la  soeiete  [lolie  en  France ')  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  word  '  Preeieuse  '  was 
synonymous  with  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and 
that  it  was  the  marquise  and  her  friends  whom 
Molifire  intended  to  satirize.  Roederer  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  it  was  not  the  maniuise  but 
her  bourgeois  imitators,  the  circle  of  .Mile,  de 
Scudery  .  .  .  ;  Victor  C'oiisiu  attempts  to  prove 
that  it  was  neither  the  marquise  nor  Mile,  de 
Scudery,  but  the  imitators  of  the  latter.  .  .  . 
The  editor  of  .Moliere  in  the  '  Grands  ftcrivains 
de  la  France,'  M.  Despois  (v.  2.  p.  4)  believes 
that  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  including  Mile, 
de  Scudery,  was  the  object  of  Molii^re's  satire, 
although  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking  any 
particular  person  among  the  '  Precieuses.'  but 
confined  himself  to  ridiculing  the  eccentricities 
common  to  them  all.  It  is  with  this  last  view 
that  the  editor  of  the  present  work  unhesita- 
tingly agrees,  for  reasons  which  he  hopes  some 
day  to  give  in  detail  in  an  edition  of  the  two 
plays  of  !Moli6re  mentioned  above  ['  Precieuses 
Ridicules, 'and  '  Les  Femmes  Savantes '].  From 
Paris  the  influence  of  the  '  Precieuses '  spread 
into  the  provinces,  doubtless  with  all  the  exag- 
gerations of  an  unskilful  imitation.  " — T.  F. 
Crane,  Introd.  to  "Im  Soeiete  Fran^aise  an  Dix- 
Septiiine  SiecU. " 

Also  in;  A.  G.  Mason,  The  Women  of  the 
French  Siiloiix,  rh.  2-7. 

RAMBOUILLET  DECREE,  The.  See 
United  St.\ti;s  OK  .Vm.  :  A.  I).  isiii-isi2. 

RAMESES,  RAAMSES,  OR  RAMSES, 
Treasure-city  of.     See   ,Ji;ws:    The    koi  tk  ok 

THE  KXIIDI  s. 

RAMESSIDS,  The. —  The  nineteenth  dy- 
nasty of  Egyptian  kings,  sprung  from  Rameses 
I.  fourteenth  to  twelfth  centuries  B.  C.  See 
Egypt;  About  B,  C.  1400-1200. 

RAMILLIES,  Battle  of  (1706).  See  Netii- 
eki,.\.ni>s;  a.  I).  1706-1707. 

RAMIRO  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  A.  D.  10:i.V 

106S Ramiro    I.,    King  of    Leon   and    the 

Asturias,   or  Oviedo,  f<42-S.">(l Ramiro   II. , 

King    of    Aragon,    11:14-1137 Ramiro    II., 

King  of    Leon  and  the  Asturias,   or  Oviedo, 

y30-!l.")0 Ramiro    III.,    King  of    Leon  and 

the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  "J67-0S2. 

RAMNES.— RAMNIANS,  The,  See 
ItoMK :  IjEOINNINos  .\ni)  X.\mi;. 

RAMOTH-GILEAD.  — The  strong  fortress 
of  Ranioth-Gilead,  on  the  frontier  of  Samaria 
and  Syria,  was  the  object  and  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent warfare  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Aramcans  of  Damascus.  It  was  there  that  king 
Ahab  of  Samaria,  in  alliance  with  .Tudah,  was 
killed  in  battle,  tighling  against  Ben  liadad  of 
Damascus. — 1  Kinr/H,  x.rii. 

Also  in  :  Dean  Stanlev,  Lett's  on.  the  Hist,  of 
the  .hirish  Church,  Urt.  ;«. 

RANAS  OF  UDAIPORE  OR  CHIT- 
TORE.     Sec  RA.rpooTs. 

RANDOLPH,  Edmund,  and  the  framing 
and  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution. 
See  United  St.\tes  of  A.m.  ;  A.  1)  I7s7;  1787- 
1789 In  the  Cabinet  of  President  Wash- 
ington. See  L'nited  St.vies  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
17M9-1792. 

RANJIT  SINGH,  OR  RUNJIT  SINGH, 
The  conquests  of.     See  Sikhs. 

RANTERS.  — MUGGLE  TON  I ANS.— 
■  'These  [the  Ranters]  made  it  their  business,' 
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BAXTERS. 


RATHSMAXX. 


says  Baxter,  '  to  set  up  the  Light  of  Nature 
under  the  name  of  Christ  in  Man.  and  to  dis- 
honour utid  cry  down  the  Church,  the  Scripture, 
and  the  present  Ministry,  and  our  worship  and 
ordinances ;  and  called  men  to  hearken  to  Christ 
within  them.  But  withal  they  conjoined  a 
cursed  doctrine  of  Libertinism,  which  brought 
them  to  all  abominable  filthiness  of  life.  They 
taught,  as  the  Familists,  that  God  regardeth  not 
the  actions  of  the  outward  man,  but  of  the  heart, 
and  that  to  tlie  pure  all  things  are  pure.'  ...  Of 
no  sect  do  we  hear  more  in  the  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  between  ItJ.iO  and  16.5.5,  though  there 
are  traces  of  them  of  earlier  date.  .  .  .  Some- 
times confounded  with  the  Ranters,  but  really  dis- 
tinguishable, were  some  crazed  men,  whose  crazes 
had  taken  a  religious  turn,  and  whose  extrav- 
agances became  contagious. —  Such  was  a  John 
Robins,  first  heard  of  about  16.50,  when  he  went 
about,  sometimes  as  God  Almighty,  sometimes 
as  Adam  raised  from  the  dead.  .  .  One  heard 
next,  in  1652,  of  two  as.sociates,  called  John 
Reeve  and  Ludovick  Muggleton,  who  professed 
to  be  '  the  two  last  Spiritual  Witnesses  (Rev.  xi.) 
and  alone  true  Prophets  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  God  alone  blessed  to  all  eternity. '  They 
believed  in  a  real  man-shaped  God,  existing  from 
all  eternity,  who  had  come  upon  earth  as  Jesus 
Christ,  leaving  Moses  and  Elijah  to  represent 
him  in  Heaven. "  Muggleton  died  in  1698,  "at 
the  age  of  90,  leaving  a  sect  called  The  Muggle- 
tonians,  who  are  perhaps  not  extinct  yet.  " — 
D.   Masson,  TAfe  of  John  Milton,  v.  o.  pp.  17-20. 

RAPALLO,    Battle    of  (1425).     See  It.\lt: 

A.  D.  U12-1-147 Massacre    at  (1494).      See 

Italy:  A.  D.   141I-1-U9G. 

RAPE  OF  THE  SABINE  WOMEN,  The. 
See  Rome:  B.  C.  T.53-510. 

RAPES  OF  SUSSEX.  — "The  singular 
division  of  Sussex  [England]  into  six  '  rapes ' 
[each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  hundreds] 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  military  purposes. 
The  old  Xorse  '  hreppr'  denoted  a  nearly  similar 
territorial  division." — T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead, 
Eng.  Conxt.  Hist.,  ch.  1,  foot-note. — "The  'reeb- 
ning,'  or  mensuration  by  the  rope  or  line,  sup- 
plied the  technical  term  of  '  hrepp '  to  the 
glossary  of  Scandinavian  legi-slation :  archaeolo- 
gists have  therefore  pronounced  an  opinion  that 
the  ■  Rapes '  of  Sussex,  the  divisions  ranging 
from  the  Channel  shore  to  the  Suthrige  border. 
were,  according  to  Norwegian  fashion,  thus 
plotted  out  by  the  Conqueror." — Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave,  IIi.it.  of  Sormandi/  and  Eng.,  bk.  1,  eh.  5. 

RAPHI A,"Battle  of  (B.  C.  217).  See  Seleu- 
crD^:  B.  C.  224-187. 

RAPID  INDIANS.  See  America>-  Abo- 
KicixEs:  R.\piD  Indians. 

RAPIDAN,  Campaign  of  Meade  and  Lee 
on  the.  See  Lxited  St.^tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (July — Xo\'embek  :  ViRGnN'i.\). 

RAPPAHANNOCK  STATION,  Battle  of. 
See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July 
— November:  Virginia). 

RAPPAREES.— TORIES.— "  Ejected  pro- 
prietors [in  Ireland,  17th  and  18th  centuries] 
whose  names  might  be  traced  in  the  annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  or  around  the  sculptured 
crosses  of  Clonmacnoise,  might  be  found  in  ab- 
ject poverty  hanging  around  the  land  which  had 
lately  been  their  own,  shrinking  from  servile 
labour  as  from  an  intolerable  pollution,  and  still 
receiving  a  secret  homage  from  their  old  tenants. 


In  a  country  where  thc«clan  spirit  was  intensely 
strong,  and  where  the  new  landlords  were  sep- 
arated from  their  tenants  by  race,  by  religion, 
and  by  custom,  these  fallen  and  impoverished 
chiefs  naturally  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  discontented  classes;  and  for  many  years 
after  the  Commonwealth,  and  again  after  the 
Revolution,  they  and  their  followers,  under  the 
names  of  tories  and  rapparces.  waged  a  kind  of 
guerrilla  war  of  depredations  upon  their  suc- 
cessors. After  the  first  years  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, however,  this  form  of  crime  appears  to 
have  almost  ceased;  and  although  we  find  the 
names  of  tories  and  rapparees  on  every  page  of 
the  judicial  records,  the  old  meaning  was  no 
longer  attached  to  them,  and  they  had  become 
the  designations  of  ordinary  felons,  at  large  in 
the  country. "—\Y.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Uist.  of  Eng.. 
\Hth  Century,  ch.  7  (r  2). — "The  distinction  be- 
tween the  Irish  foot  soldier  and  the  Irish  Rap- 
paree  had  never  been  very  strongly  marked.  It 
now  disappeared  [during  the  war  in  Ireland  be- 
tween James  11.  aud  AVilliam  of  Orange —  A.  D. 
1691].  Great  part  of  the  army  was  turned  loose 
to  live  by  marauding." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hint. 
of  Eng.,  ch.  17  (p.  4). — "The  Rapparee  was  the 
lowest  of  the  low  people.  .  .  .  The  Rapparee 
knew  little  difference  between  friend  and  foe; 
receiving  no  mercy,  they  gave  none." — Sir  J. 
Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of  (it.  Britain  and  Ireland, 
pt.  2,  bk.  5  (c  3). — "Political  disaffection  in  Ire- 
land has  been  the  work,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
representatives  of  the  old  disinherited  families  — 
the  Kernes,  and  Gallo  wglasses  of  one  age,  the  Rap- 
parees of  the  next,  the  houghers  and  ravishers  of 
a  third;  on  the  other,  of  the  restless  aspirations 
of  the  Catholic  clergy. " — J.  .\.  Froude,  T/is  Eng- 
lish in  Irehind,  bk.  9",  eh.  1  (c.  3). 

RARITANS,  The.  See  American  Abokic- 
ines:  Ai-GONQriAX  Family. 

RAS.— RASENNA.     See  Etruscans. 

RASCIA.  See  Balkan  and  Danubiax 
St.\tes.  7tu  Century  (Servia,  Cro.\tl\.  etc.  i. 

RASCOL.—  RASKOL.—  RASKOLNIKS. 
See  Rr--iA :  A.  D.  165.5-1659. 

RASTA,  The.     See  Leuga. 

RASTADT,  Congress  of.  — Murder  of 
French  envoys.  See  Frasce:  A.  D.  1799 
(April — September). 

RASTADT,  The  Treaty  of  (17x41.  See 
Utrecht:  A.  D.  1713-1714. 

RAT.^,  OR  RAGyE.— A  Roman  town  in 
Britain —  ■one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  the  midland  cities,  adorned  with  rich 
mansions  and  temples,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of 
Leicester." — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon, 
ch.  5. 

RATHMINES,  Battle  of  (1649).  See  Ire- 
land: .\.  D.  l(J4U-164y. 

RATHS.— "Of  those  ancient  Raths,  or  Hill- 
fortresses,  which  formed  the  dwellings  of  the  old 
Irish  chiefs,  and  belonged  evidently  to  a  period 
when  cities  were  not  yet  in  existence,  there  are  to 
be  found  numerous  remains  throughout  the 
country.  This  species  of  earthen  work  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  artificial  mounds,  or  tumuli, 
by  its  being  formed  upon  natural  elevations,  and 
always  surrounded  by  a  rampart." — T.  Moore. 
Hist'  of  Irehind.  ch.  9. 

RATHSMANN,  RATHSMEISTER,  etc. 
See    Cities,    Imperial  and    Free,   of    Ger- 

M.ANT. 
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RATISBON. 


HECHABITES. 


RATISBON  :  Taken  by  the  Swedish- 
German  forces  {16331.  Sec  (Ikuma.ny:  A.  D. 
lii;i-J-lt):!t, 

RATISBON,  Battle  of.  Sec  Gkuma.ny: 
A.  I).  isi»!t  (.1  AM  vuv — IrxK). 

RATISBON,  Catholic  League  of.  S.c 
Pm'ACY:    a     I>.   l.V.'i-l.j-V). 

RAUCOUX,  Battle  of  (1746).  See  Nether- 
i.AMis     A    l>    17li;-ir47. 

RAUDINE  PLAIN,  Battle  of  the.  See 
CiMmti   \M> 'rKiioNKs:   15.  ('.  118-102. 

RAURACI,  The.— An  auiient  tribe  "  wlio.se 
(irijrin  is  iiirliaps  tuTinan.  estiiblislii'd  on  both 
bunks  of  the  Hhiiic.  towards  the  elbow  which 
that  river  forms  at  Hale." — Napoleon  111.,  Hist. 
iif  f'n/iiir,  /'/.-.  :!.  <7(.  'i.  t'""t-iiiiti'. 
'  RAVENIKA,  The  Parliament  of.— Henry, 
the  secniiil  enipi-ror  ot  the  Latin  empire  of  Ho- 
mania,  or  empire  of  t'onstantinople.  convened  a 
j;encral  parliament  or  high-court  of  all  his  vas- 
sals, at  l{.ivcnika,  in  1209,  for  the  determining  of 
the  feudal  relations  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire.  Havenika  is  in  ancient  Chalkidike. 
some  lifty  miles  from  Thessalonica. — G,  Finlay, 
Jlint.  of  Greece  from  its  Gonquext  hy  the  CriiKdihrs. 

cfi.  4,  sect.  4. 

♦ 

RAVENNA:  B.  C.  50.— Caesar's  advance 
on  Rome.     Sci'  Home:    B.  C.  .")2-.")II. 

A.  D.  404. —  Made  the  capital  of  the  West- 
ern Empire. —  "I'he  houses  of  Huvcnna,  whose 
appearance  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Venice, 
were  raised  on  the  foundation  of  wooden  piles. 
The  adjacent  country,  to  the  distance  of  many 
miles,  was  a  deep  and  impassable  morass;  and 
the  arliticial  causeway  which  connected  Havenna 
with  the  continent  miirht  be  easily  guarded,  or 
destroj'cd,  on  the  apjuoacli  of  a  hostile  army. 
These  morasses  were  interspersed,  however,  with 
vineyards;  and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted 
by  four  or  live  crops,  the  town  enjoyed  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  wine  than  of  fresh  water. 
The  air,  instead  of  receiving  the  sickly  and 
almost  pestilential  exhalations  of  low  and  marshy 
grounds,  was  disliiiguislied,  like  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria,  as  uncommonly  pure  and 
salubrious;  and  this  singular  advantage  w-as 
ascribed  to  the  regular  tides  of  the  Adriatic.  .  .  . 
This  advantageous  situation  was  fortili<>d  by  art 
and  labour;  and.  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
the  Emperor  of  the  West  [Honorius,  A.  1).  39.')- 
423]  anxious  only  ft)r  his  personal  safety,  retired 
to  the  perpetual  continement  of  the  walls  and 
morasses  of  Havenna.  The  example  of  Honorius 
was  imituted  by  his  feeble  successors,  the  Gothic 
kings,  and  afterwards  the  exarchs,  wlio  occupied 
the  throne  and  palace  of  the  emperors;  and  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Havenna  was 
considered  as  the  .scat  of  government  and  the 
capital  of  Italy." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  ditd  Fall 
of  the  li'iinaii  km  pi  re,  rh.  30. 

Ai.so  IN;  T.  Uodgkin,  Huh/  rtiifl  Her  Iiimdern, 
ch.  9— See.  also,  Homh;    A.  I).  404-4118 

A.  D.  490-493. — Siege  and  capture  by  Theod- 
oric— Murder  of  Odoacer. —  Capital  of  the 
Ostrogothic  kingdom.  See  Homk;  A.  D.  48y- 
r)2(). 

A.  D.  493-525.— The  capital  of  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth.  —  "The  usual  residence  of  Theod- 
oric was  Havenna,  with  which  city  his  name  is 
linked  as  inseparably  as  those  of  Honorius  or 
Placidia.  The  letters  of  Cassiodorus  show  his 
zeal  for  the  architectural  enrichment  of  this  capi- 


tal. Square  blocks  of  stone  were  to  be  bi'ought 
from  Kaen/.a,  marble  pillars  to  be  transported 
from  the  palace  on  the  Pincian  Hill:  the  most 
skilful  artists  in  mosaic  were  invited  from  Home, 
to  execute  some  of  those  very  works  which  we 
still  wonder  at  in  the  basilicas  and  baptisteries 
of  the  <ity  by  the  Honco.  The  chief  memorials 
of  his  reign  which  Theodoric  has  left  at  Havenna 
are  a  church,  a  palace,  and  a  loml)," — T.  Hodg- 
kin,  Itcih/  tiiiil  III  I    liinuh  r^.  hk.  4.  ch.  S  (;•.  3). 

A.  D.  540. —  Surrender  to  Belisarius.  See 
HoMi::    A.  1).  .j35-rj.J3. 

A.  D.  554-800.- The  Exarchate.  See  Ho.mk: 
A.  1).  .V)4-8O0. 

A.  D.  728-751.— Decline  and  fall  of  the  Ex- 
archate.    See  P.m'acv:    A.  I).  72S-rT4. 

A.  D.   1275. — The    Papal    sovereignty   con- 
firmed   by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.      Sec   (Jku 
.many:    a.  1).   1273-i:!()S. 

A.  D.  1512. — Taken  by  the  French. — Battle 
before  the  city. — Defeat  of  the  Spaniards.  See 
Italy:    A.  1),  l.")10-l.J13. 

RAVENSPUR.— The  landing  place  of  Henry 
of  l.iincaster,  .July  4,  1399,  when  he  came  back 
from  l)anisliment  to  demand  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land from  Richard  II.  It  is  on  the  coast  of 
Vorksliiri'. 

RAYMOND,  of  Toulouse,  The  Crusade  of. 
See  Ckusadks:  A.  D.  1096-1099;  also.  Jerusa- 
lem: A.  D.  1099;  and  1099-1144. 

RAYMOND,  Battle  of.  See  UNiTiiD  Statks 
OK  Am  :  .V.  I>  is(i:j  (Apkil — July:  On  the 
Mississii'i'i). 

REAL,  Spanish.     Sec  Si-amsu  Coins. 

REAMS'S  STATION,  Battle  of.  See 
Unitkd  States  of  Am.  :  A.    I).   1864  (August: 

VlUOINIA). 

REASON,  The  Worship  of.  See  France: 
A.  I).  1793  (Nov  KM  HER). 

REBECCAITES.— DAUGHTERS  OF 
REBECCA.  — Between  IHlWan.l  1S44.  a  general 
outbreak  occurred  in  Wales  against  what  were 
thought  to  be  the  excessive  tolls  collected  on  the 
turnpike  roads.  Fin<ling  that  peaceful  agita- 
tion was  of  no  avail  the  people  determined  to 
destroy  the  turnpike  gates,  and  did  so  very  ex- 
tensively, the  movement  spreading  from  county 
to  county.  They  applied  to  themselves  the 
Bible  promise  given  to  the  descendants  of  Isaac'.s 
wife,  that  they  should  possess  the  "gate"  of 
their  enemies,  and  were  known  as  the  Daughters, 
or  Gliildren  of  Hebecca.  or  Hebeccaites.  Their 
proceedings  assumed  at  last  a  generally  riotous 
and  lawless  character,  and  were  repressed  by 
.severe  measures.  At  the  same  time  Parliament 
removed  the  toll-gate  grievance  by  an  amended 
law.— W.  N.  Molesworth,  Hist,  of  Eiir/..  1830- 
1S74,  i\  2.  p.  131. 

RECESS. — Certain  decrees  of  the  Germanic 
<liet  were  so  called.  See  Papacy  :  A.  D.  1.530- 
1031. 

RECHABITES,  The.— An  ascetic  religious 
association,  or  order,  formed  among  the  Israel- 
ites, under  the  influence  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
or  after  his  death.  Like  the  monks  of  a  hiter 
time,  they  mostly  withdrew  into  the  desert. 
"The  vow  of  their  order  was  so  strict  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  possess  cither  vineyards  or 
corn-fields  or  houses,  and  they  were  consequently 
rigidly  confined  for  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
products  of  the  wilderness." — II.  Ewald,  Hist, 
of  Israel,  bk.  4,  nert.  1  (p.  4). 
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RECIPROCITY      TREATY,     Canadian. 

See  T.\iiiFF  l,i;i,isi,ATii)N,  ic.  (United  St.vfes 
AXD  Canada):   .V.  D.  l.s.">4-18«6.^ 

RECOLLECTS,  OR  RECOLLETS.— 
This  name  is  l)orne  by  a  branch  of  the  Francis- 
can order  of  friars,  to  indicate  that  the  aim  of 
their  lives  is  the  recollection  of  God  and  the 
forget  fulness  of  worldly  things. 

RECONSTRUCTION:"  President  Lin- 
coln's Louisiana  plan.  See  Unitpid  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  lyo;5-lN()4  (r.)ECE.MBEi{— Jri.Y). 
...President    Johnson's     plan.        See    same, 

A.  U.   f^Oo  (M.\Y — .Illy) The  question  in 

Congress.  Sec  same:  A.  D.  1865-1866  (Dece.m- 
EER— .IiNE),  1866-1867  (OcTOBEK— March),  1867 

(March) See,  also:  South  Carollna:  A.  D. 

1865-1876;  Tennessee:  A.  D.  1865-1866;  Loui- 
SLiNA:  A,  D.   1865-1S67. 

RECULVER,  Roman  origin  of.   See  Regcl- 

BIUM. 

RED  CAP  OF  LIBERTY,  The.  See  Lib- 
erty Cap. 

RED  CROSS,  The.— "A  confederation  of 
relief  societies  in  ilift'erent  countries,  acting  under 
the  Geneva  Convention,  carries  on  its  work 
under  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  aim  of 
these  societies  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  armies  in  campaign  on 
land  or  sea.  The  societies  had  their  rise  in  the 
conviction  of  certain  philanthropic  men,  that 
the  official  sanitary  service  in  wars  is  usually 
insufficient,  and  that  the  charity  of  the  people, 
which  at  such  times  exhibits  itself  muniticentl.v, 
should  be  organized  for  the  best  possible  utiliza- 
tion. An  international  public  conference  was 
called  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1863,  which, 
though  it  had  not  an  official  character,  brought 
together  representatives  from  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernments. At  this  conference  a  treaty  was  drawn 
up,  afterwards  remodeled  and  improved,  which 
twenty-live  Governments  have  signed.  The 
treaty  provides  for  the  neutrality  of  all  sanitary 
supplies,  ambulances,  surgeons,  nurses,  atten- 
dants, and  sick  or  wounded  men,  and  their  safe 
conduct,  when  they  bear  the  sign  of  the  organi- 
zation, viz:  the  Red  Cross.  Although  the  con- 
vention which  originated  the  organization  was 
necessarily  international,  the  relief  societies 
themselves  are  entirely  national  and  independent ; 
each  one  governing  itself  and  making  its  own 
laws  according  to  the  genius  of  its  nationality 
and  needs.  It  was  necessary  for  recognizance 
and  safety,  and  for  carrying  out  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  that  a  uniform  badge 
should  be  agreed  upon.  The  Red  Cross  was 
chosen  out  of  compliment  to  the  Swiss  Republic, 
where  the  first  convention  was  held,  and  in  which 
the  Central  Commission  has  its  headquarters. 
The  Swiss  colors  being  a  white  cross  on  a  red 
ground,  the  badge  chosen  was  these  colors  re- 
versed. There  are  no  '  members  of  the  Red 
Cross,'  but  only  members  of  societies  whose 
Bign  it  is.  There  is  no  '  Order  of  the  Red 
Cross.'  The  relief  societies  use,  each  according 
to  its  convenience,  whatever  methods  seem  best 
suited  to  prepare  in  times  of  peace  for  the  neces- 
sities of  sanitary  service  in  times  of  war.  They 
gather  and  store  gifts  of  money  and  supplies; 
arrange  hospitals,  ambulances,  methods  of  trans- 
portation of  wounded  men,  bureaus  of  informa- 
tion, correspondence,  &.C.  All  that  the  most  in- 
genious philanthropy  could  devise  and  execute 
has  been  attempted  in   this  direction.     In  the 


Franco-Prussian  war  this  was  abundantly  tested. 
.  .  .  This  society  had  its  inception  in  the  mind 
of  Monsieur  Henri  Dunant,  a  Swiss  gentleman, 
who  was  ably  seconded  in  his  views  by  Monsieur 
Gustave  Moynier  and  Dr.  Louis  Appia,  of 
Geneva." — Hist,  of  the  Hid  Cromi  (W'liildnijtoii, 
1883). 

RED  FORTRESS,  The.  The  Alhambra. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1-^38-1273. 

RED  LAND,  The.     See  VEnwciEUKiiTs. 

RED  LEGS.     Sie.IwiiAUKKiis. 

RED  RIVER  COMPANY  AND  SET- 
TLEMENT.—RIEL'S  REBELLION.  See 
Canada:  A.  I).  18i)!>-is7;i, 

RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :    A.  D.    186-1  (.March  —  May: 

LOUISIAN.*^). 

RED  ROBE,  Counsellors  of  the.  See 
Venice:  A.  I).  Wii-ViML 

RED  TERROR,  The.— The  later  period  of 
the  French  Reign  of  Terror,  when  the  guillotine 
was  busiest,  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Fr.vnx'E: 
A.  I).  1794-1795  (.July— Apiui,). 

REDAN,  Assaults  on  the  (1855).  See  Rus- 
sia: A.  I).  1854-18.")6. 

REDEMPTIONERS.— " Redemptioners,  or 
term  slaves,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  con- 
stituted in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  a 
peculiar  feature  of  colonial  society.  They  were 
recruited  from  among  all  manner  of  people  in 
the  old  world,  and  through  this  channel  Europe 
emptied  upon  America,  not  only  the  virtuous 
poor  and  oppressed  of  her  population,  but  the 
vagrants,  felons,  and  the  dregs  of  her  communi- 
ties. .  .  .  There  were  two  kinds  of  redemptioners: 
'indented  servants,'  who  had  bound  themselves 
to  their  masters  for  a  term  of  years  previous  to 
their  leaving  the  old  country;  and  '  free-willers,' 
who.  being  without  money  and  desirous  of  emi- 
grating, agreed  with  the  captains  of  ships  to 
allow  themselves  and  their  families  to  be  sold  on 
arrival,  for  the  captain's  advantage,  and  thus 
repav  costs  of  passage  and  other  expenses." — 
A.  D.  Mellick,  .Jr.,  the  f<tory  of  an  Old  Farm, 
ch.   11. 

REDEMPTORISTS,  The.— The  members 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
founded  b)-  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori,  in 
1732,  are  commonly  known  as  Rederaptorists. 
The  congregation  is  especially  devoted  to  apos- 
tolic work  among  neglected  classes  of  people. 
It  has  monasteries  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 

REDONES,  The.  See  Veneti  of  Western 
Gaul. 

REDSTICKS,  The.— This  name  was  given 
to  the  hostile  Creek  Indians  of  Florida.  See 
Florida:  A.  D.  1816-1818. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  PARAGUAY,  The 
Jesuit.     See  Par.\gu.^y  :  A.  D.  1608-1873. 

REEVE.     SeeGEKEFA;  and  Margra\-e. 

REFERENDARIUS.     See  Ch.\ncf.llor. 

REFERENDUM  AND  INITIATIVE.The 
Swiss. —  "A  popular  vote  under  the  name  Refer- 
endum was  known  in  the  valleys  of  Graubiinden 
and  Wallis  as  early  as  the  16th  century.  Here 
existed  small  federations  of  communities  who 
regulated  certain  matters  of  general  concern  by 
means  of  assemblies  of  delegates  from  each  vil- 
lage. These  conventions  were  not  allowed  to 
decide  upon  any  important  measure  finally,  but 
must  refer  the  matter  to  the  various  constituen- 
cies. If  a  majority  of  these  approved,  the  act 
might  be  passed  at  the   next  assembly.     Thia 
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iniinitive  system  liistoil  till  the  Froiuli  iiivasiim 
of  17U8,  ami  was  again  establifilied  in  (irawbl'iiiileii 
in  1815.  The  word  Ueferendiiiii  was  also  used 
by  the  old  federal  diets,  in  whieh  there  wore 
likewise  no  eoniprehensive  powers  of  legislation. 
If  not  already  instructed  the  delegates  must  vote 
"ad  referendum'  and  earry  all  i|uestions  to  the 
home  government.  The  institution  as  now- 
known  is  a  product  of  this  century.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  canton  of  SI.  Gallen  in  IS:SO,  where 
at  the  time  the  constitution  was  undergoing  re- 
vision. As  a  compromise  between  I  lie  party 
which  strove  for  ])ure  democracy  and  that  desir- 
ing representative  government,  it  was  provided 
that  all  laws  should  be  submitted  to  popular 
vote  if  a  respectable  number  of  voters  so  de- 
manded. Known  at  lirst  by  the  name  Veto,  this 
system  slowly  found  its  way  into  several  of  the 
German-speaking  cantons,  so  that  soon  after  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  live  were 
em|iloying  the  optional  Keferendum.  Other 
forms  of  popular  legislation  were  destined  to 
lind  wider  acceptance,  but  at  present  [1891]  in 
eight  states,  including  three  of  the  Komance 
tongue,  laws  must  be  submitted  on  request.  .  .  . 
The  usual  limit  of  time  during  which  the  peti- 
tion must  be  signed  is  :iO  days.  These  requests 
are  directed  to  the  E.\ecutive  Council  of  the 
state,  and  that  body  is  obliged,  within  a  similar 
period  after  receiving  the  same,  to  ajipoint  a  day 
for  the  vote.  The  luunber  of  signers  required 
varies  from  500  in  the  little  canton  Zug  to  6,000 
in  St.  Gallen,  or  from  one-tenth  to  one-tifth  of 
all  the  voters.  Some  states  provide  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  vote  on  the  bill  as  a  whole,  an 
expression  may  be  taken  on  sejiarale  points. 
Custom  varies  as  to  the  number  of  votes  required 
to  veto  a  law.  Some  li.\  the  minimum  at  a  ma- 
jority of  those  taking  part  in  the  election,  and 
others  at  a  majority  of  all  citizens,  whether  vot- 
ing or  not.  In  case  the  vote  is  against  the  bill, 
the  matter  is  referred  by  the  E.xecutive  Council 
to  the  legislature.  This  body,  after  e.vamiinng 
into  the  correctness  of  the  returns,  passes  a  reso- 
lution declaring  its  own  act  to  be  void.  By 
means  of  the  Initiative  or  Inijierative  Petition, 
the  order  of  legislation  just  descriljcd  is  reversed, 
since  the  impulse  to  make  law  is  received  from 
below  instead  of  above.  The  method  of  proce- 
dure is  about  as  follows:  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  passage  of  a  new  hnv  jirepare  either 
a  full  draft  of  such  a  bill  or  a  jietition  contain- 
ing the  points  desired  to  be  covered,  with  the 
reasons  for  its  enactment,  and  then  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining signatures.  Endorsement  may  be  given 
either  by  actually  sigiung  the  petition  or  by 
verbal  as.sent  to  it.  The  latter  form  of  consent 
is  indicated  either  in  the  town  meetings  of  the 
commimes,  or  by  apjiearing  before  the  official  in 
charge  of  the  petition  and  openly  asking  that  his 
vote  be  given  for  it.  If,  in  the  various  town 
meetings  of  the  canton  taken  together,  a  stated 
number  of  allirmative  votes  are  given  for  the 
petition,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  names  of 
voters  bad  been  signed.  .  .  .  The  number  of 
names  required  is  about  the  same  in  [uoportion 
to  the  whole  body  of  voters  as  for  the  Optional 
Keferendum.  The  requisite  number  of  .signa- 
tures having  been  procured,  the  petition  is  car- 
ried to  the  legislature  of  the  canton.  This  body 
must  take  the  matter  into  consideration  within  a 
si)ccified  time  (Solothurn,  two  months),  and  pre- 


])are  a  completed  draft  in  accordance  with  the 
request.  It  may  also  at  the  same  time  present 
an  alternate  i)roposition  which  expresses  its  own 
ideas  of  the  matter,  so  that  voters  may  take 
their  choice.  In  any  case  the  legislature  gi\es 
an  ojiinion  on  the  project,  as  to  its  desirability 
or  iiropriety,  and  the  public  has  thus  a  r<'porl  of 
its  own  select  committee  for  guidance.  The  bill 
is  then  submitted  to  the  voters,  and  on  receiving 
the  assent  of  a  majority,  and  having  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  executive  authority,  becomes  a 
law  of  the  land." — J.  M.  Vincent,  State  and  Fed- 
eral Gov't  ill  Siritzerlaiid,  ch.  13. — "Hclween 
18T4  and  188C,  the  federal  legislature  passed  113 
laws  and  resolutions  which  were  capable  of  be- 
ing .submitted  to  the  referendum.  Of  these  only 
19  were  subjected  to  the  popular  vote,  and  of 
these  last  13  were  rejected  and  C  adopted.  The 
strong  ojiposing  views,  which  are  held  in  Switz- 
erland reg.-iriling  the  expediency  of  the  referen- 
dum, indicate  that  this  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  government  which  is  open  to  future  discus- 
sion."— B.  Jloses,  The  Federal  Gov't  of  Siritzer- 
laiid,  p.  119. — See,  also,  S\vitzki{I,.\nd:  A.  D. 
1848-1890.—"  A  i)lebiscite  is  a  mass  vote  of  the 
French  people  liy  which  a  Revolutionary  or  Im- 
jierial  Executive  obtains  for  its  policy,  or  its 
crimes,  the  apparent  sanction  or  condonation  of 
France.  Frenchmen  are  asked  at  the  moment, 
and  in  the  form  most  convenient  to  the  statesmen 
or  conspirators  who  rule  in  Paris,  to  say  'Aye' 
or  'No'  whether  they  will,  or  will  not,  accept  a 
given  Constitution  or  a  given  policy.  The 
crowd  of  voters  are  expected  to  reply  in  accor- 
dance to  the  wishes  or  the  orders  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  exjiectatiou  alwa3's  has  met,  and  an 
observer  may  contidently  ]iredict  always  will 
meet,  with  fullilment.  The  plebiscite  isa  revolu- 
tionary, or  at  least  abnormal,  proceeding.  It  is 
not  preceded  by  debate.  The  form  anil  nature 
of  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  nation  is 
chosen  and  settled  by  the  men  in  power.  Rarely, 
indeed,  when  a  plebiscite  has  been  taken,  has  the 
voting  itself  been  either  free  or  fair.  Taine  has 
a  strange  tale  to  tell  of  the  methods  bv  whieh  a 
Terrorist  faction,  when  all  but  crushed  by  gen- 
eral odium,  extorted  from  the  country  by  means 
of  the  pleliiscitc  a  sham  assent  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  revolutionary  despotism.  The  credulity 
of  ]iartisanship  can  nowadays  hardly  induce  even 
Imperialists  to  imagine  that  the  plebiscites  which 
sanctioned  the  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
which  declared  Louis  ISajioleon  President  for 
life,  which  tirst  rc-est;dilished  Imperialism,  and 
tlien  approved  more  or  less  Liberal  reforms,  fatal 
at  bottom  to  the  Imperial  system,  were  the  free, 
deliberate,  carefully'  considered  votes  of  the 
French  nation  given  after  the  people  had  heard 
all  that  could  be  said  for  and  against  the  pro- 
posed innovation.  .  .  .  The  essential  character- 
istics, however,  the  lack  of  which  deprives  a 
F'reuch  plebiscite  of  all  moral  significance,  are 
the  \mdoubted  properties  of  the  Swiss  Referen- 
dum. When  a  law  revising  the  Constitution  is 
jilaced  before  the  people  of  Switzerland,  every 
citizen  throughout  the  land  has  enjoyed  the  op- 
])ortunity  of  learning  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  proposed  alteration.  The  svdjjcct  has  been 
'  threshed  out,'  as  the  expression  goes,  in  Parlia- 
ment; the  scheme,  whatever  its  worth,  has  re- 
ceived the  deliberately  given  approval  of  the 
elected  Legislature;  it  comes  before  the  jK'ople 
with  as  much  authority  in  its  favour  as  a  Bill 
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wliicU  iu  England  lias  passed  through  both 
Houses." — A.  V.  Dicey,  The  Refi-reiulKin. 
(Conternjwrary  Renew,  April,  1890). — "A  judg- 
ment of  the  referendum  must  be  based  on 
the  working  of  the  electoral  machinery,  on 
the  interest  shown  by  the  voters,  and  on  the 
popular  discrimination  between  good  and  bad 
measures.  The  process  of  invoking  and  voting 
on  a  referendum  is  simple  and  easily  worked,  if 
not  used  too  often.  Although  the  Assembly  has, 
in  urgent  cases,  the  constitutional  right  to  set  a 
resolution  in  force  at  once,  it  always  allows  from 
three  to  eight  months'  delay  so  as  to  permit  the 
opponents  of  a  measure  to  lodge  their  protests 
against  it.  Voluntary  committees  take  charge 
of  the  movement,  and,  if  a  law  is  unpopular, 
little  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  together  the 
necessary  thirty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  sig- 
natures. Only  thrice  has  the  effort  failed  when 
made.  "When,  as  in  1882,  the  signatures  run  up 
to  180,000,  the  labor  is  severe,  tor  every  signa- 
ture is  examined  by  the  national  executive  to 
see  whether  it  is  attested  as  the  sign  manual  of  a 
voter;  sometimes,  in  an  interested  canton,  as 
many  as  70  per  cent,  of  the  voters  have  signed 
the  demand.  The  system  undoubtedly  leads  to 
public  discussion :  newspapers  criticise ;  ad- 
dresses and  counter  addresses  are  issued;  can- 
tonal councils  publicly  advise  voters;  and  of  late 
the  federal  Assembly  sends  out  manifestoes 
against  pending  initiatives.  The  federal  Execu- 
tive Council  distributes  to  the  cantons  enough 
copies  of  the  proposed  measure,  so  that  one  may 
be  given  to  each  voter.  The  count  of  the  votes 
is  made  by  the  Executive  Council  as  a  returning- 
board.  Inasmuch  as  the  Swiss  are  unfamiliar 
with  election  frauds,  and  there  has  been  but  one 
very  close  vote  in  the  national  referenda,  the 
count  is  not  difficult,  but  there  are  always  irregu- 
larities, especially  where  more  than  one  question 
is  presented  to  the  voters  at  the  same  time. 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  popular  votes,  thus 
CJirried  out "?  The  following  table,  based  on 
official  documents,  shows  the  results  for  the 
twenty  years,  1875-1894; 


(a.")  Constitutional  amendments  pro- 
I)osfil  by  the  Assembly  ireferemium 
obligatory) 

(6.")  Constitutional  amendments  pro- 
IHised  by  popular  initiative  (5(1.000 
signatures} 

(c.)  Laws  passed  by  the  Assembly 
(referendum  demanded  by  ;W.0OU) . " 
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*  One  measure  still  pending. 

Making  allowances  for  cases  where  more  than 
one  question  has  been  submitted  at  the  same 
lime,  there  have  been  twenty-four  popular  votes 
in  twenty  years.  In  addition,  most  of  the  can- 
tons have  their  own  local  referenda;  in  Zurich, 
for  example,  in  these  twenty  j-ears,  more  than 
one  hundred  other  questions  have  been  placed 
before  the  sovereign  people.  These  numbers  are 
large  in  themselves,  but  surprising  in  proportion 
ti)  the  total  legislation.  Out  of  158  general  acts 
passed  by  the  federal  Assembly  from  187-1  to 
1892,  27  were  sulijected  to  the  referendum ;  that 
is.  about  one-sixth  are  reviewed  and  about  one- 
tenth  are  reversed.     Constitutional  amendments 
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usually  get  through  sooner  or  later,  but  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  statutes  attacked  are 
annulled.  To  apply  the  system  on  such  a  scale 
in  any  State  of  our  Union  is  plainly  impossible: 
thirty-nine-fortieths  of  the  statute-book  must 
still  rest,  as  now,  on  the  character  of  the  legisla- 
tors. Nevertheless  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ex- 
cise the  other  fortieth,  if  experience  shows  that 
the  people  are  more  interested  and  wiser  than 
their  representatives,  when  a  question  is  put 
plainly  and  simply  before  them.  I  must  own  to 
disappointment  over  the  use  made  by  the  Swiss 
of  their  envied  opportunity.  On  the  twenty 
referenda  between  1879  and  1891  the  average 
vote  in  proportion  to  the  voters  was  but  58.5  per 
cent. ;  in  only  one  case  did  it  reach  67  per  cent.  ; 
and  in  one  case  —  the  patent  law  of  1887  —  it  fell 
to  about  40  percent,  in  the  Confederation,  and  to 
9  per  cent,  in  Canton  Schwyz.  On  the  serious 
and  dangerous  question  of  recognizing  the  right 
to  employment,  this  present  year,  only  about  56 
per  cent,  participated.  In  Zurich  there  is  a  com- 
pulsory voting  law,  of  which  the  curious  result 
is  that  on  both  national  and  cuntonal  referenda 
many  thousands  of  blank  ballots  are  cast.  The 
result  of  the  small  vote  is  that  laws,  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  national  legislature  and  passed  bj^ 
considerable  majorities,  are  often  reversed  by  a 
minority  of  the  voters.  The  most  probable  rea- 
son for  this  apathy  is  that  there  are  too  many 
elections  —  in  some  cantons  as  many  as  fifteen  "a 
year.  "Whatever  the  cause,  Sw  iss  voters  are  less 
interested  in  referenda  than  Swiss  legislators  in 
framing  bills.  ...  'I  am  a  friend  of  the  referen- 
dum,' says  an  eminent  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  'but  I  do  not  like  the  initiative,'  The 
experience  of  Switzerland  seems  to  show  four 
things;  that  the  Swiss  voters  are  not  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  referendum;  that  the  referendum 
is  as  likely  to  kill  good  as  bad  measures;  that 
the  initiative  is  more  likely  to  suggest  bad  meas- 
ures than  good;  that  the  referendum  le.-ids 
straight  to  the  initiative.  The  referendum  in 
the  United  States  would  therefore  jjrobably  be 
an  attempt  to  govern  great  communities  liy  per- 
manent town  meeting." — Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  Vox 
Papnli  in  Switzerland  (Xation,  Sept.  13,  1894). 

Also  in;  A.  L.  Lowell,  T/ie  Referendum  in 
Switzerland  and  America  (Atlantic  Monthlt/, 
April,  1894).— E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  The  Referen- 
ditiii  ill  Aiiierici'. 

REFORM,  Parliamentary.  See  Esgl.\sd; 
A.  1).  1880;  is:?i)-i,s:«;  180.5-1868,  and  1884^1885. 

REFORMATION:  Bohemia.  See  Bohemia: 
A.  D.  1405-1415;  and  1419-1434,  and  after. 

England.  See  England:  A.  D.  1527-1534,  to 
1558-1588. 

France.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1531-1535;  and 
Fi!.\nck:  a.  D.  1532-1547,  and  after. 

Germany.    See    Papacy:    A.    D.    1516-1517, 
1517,    1517-1521,    1521-1523,    1533-1.535,    1535- 
1537-1563;     also     Gkhm.^xy: 
1530-1533,    1533-1546,    1546- 
also    Palatinate    op    the 
1518-1572. 
See  HtNGART: 


1539,     1530-1.531, 
A.    D.   1517-1533, 
1552,    1552-1561 : 
Rhlne:  a.  D. 
Hungary. 


A.  D.  1536-1567 


Ireland;  its  failure.  See  IkeLvVND:  A.  D. 
153.5-l.V):l 

Netherlands.  See  Netherl.\nds  :  A.  1). 
1531-15"io.  and  after. 

Piedmont.     See  Savoy  and  Piedmont:  A.  D. 

lo.no-tiso. 
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Scotland.  See  Scotland ;  A.  D.  1")4T-15.57; 
1.J.JT;   l.MS-ir)™);  iinrl  l.ifil-l.'j68. 

Sweden  and  Denmark.  See  Scandinavian 
Statis;  a.  1).  i:i!)T-l.".'.;T. 

Switzerland.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1519-1.134; 
SwnzKKi.AM):  A.  I).  l.iaS-l.iSl ;  and  Geneva: 
A.  D.  1504-1535;  and  1.536-1564. 

REFORMATION,  The  Counter.    See  P.v- 

I'A.v:   \    l>.   l."i:;i-154il;   I :,:',■; -IM-i;  1.5.5.5-1603. 

REGED.     Sit  Ci  mukia. 

REGENSBURG.  Sec  Ratisbon  — under 
wliicli  iiiiMic  till-  tnwu  is  more  commonly  known 
Id  KiiL.'li--li  ri'iiili'is. 

REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY, 
New  York.  Sec  Emc.vrioN,  JIoueun;  A.MEit- 
ica:  a.  I).  lT4G-lTf<7. 

REGICIDES  AT  NEW  HAVEN,  The. 
Sci'  CoNNK.TIci  t:   a.  I).   lIKiO-KMU. 

REGILLUS,  Lake,  Battle  at.— In  the 
lejrcndary  history  of  the  Roman  kings  it  is  told 
that  the'  last  of  the  Tarquins  strove  long  to 
regain  his  throne,  with  the  help  of  the  Etrus- 
cans first,  afterwards  of  the  Latins,  and  that  the 
question  was  finally  settled  in  a  great  battle 
fought  with  the  latter,  near  the  Lake  Regillus,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  helped  by  Castor  and 
Pollux,  in  person. — Livv,  Iliston/,  II.  19. 

REGNI,  The.     Sec  Bkitain.  Cft.tic  TmnT's. 

REGULATORS  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA.    Sir  .NoiiTilCAUol.l.NA;  A.  I).  170(1-1771. 

REGULBIUM.— One  of  the  fortilied  Roman 
towns  in  lirilain  on  the  Kentish  coast, —  raodern 
Reculver. — T.  Wright,  Celt,  lioman  and  Sa-Kon, 
rh.  5— SeeENoi.AND:  A.  D.  449-473. 

REGULUS,  and  the  Carthaginians.  See 
PlMi    W'ai:,  Thk  FiltsT. 

REICHSTAG.     See  Drier,  tuk  Gkuma.mc. 

REIGN  OF  TERROR,  The.     See  Tkuhoh. 

REIS  EFFENDI.     See  Suhlime  Poute. 

REM!,  The.     See  Belg.k. 

RE  MO,  The.     See   American  Aborigines: 

AM)I>IANS. 

REMONSTRANTS  AND  COUNTER- 
REMONSTRANTS.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  1).  nio:;-ir,i>». 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITS.  See 
Umii:!' SiA-n.soF  Am.  ;   A.  1).  1«33-1S36. 

RENAISSANCE,  The.— "  The  word  Renais- 
sance has  of  late  years  received  a  more  extended 
significance  than  that  which  is  implied  in  our 
English  equivalent  —  the  Revival  of  Learning. 
We  use  it  to  denote  the  whole  transition  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Modern  World;  and 
though  it  is  possible  to  a.ssign  certain  limits  to 
the  period  during  which  this  transition  took 
place,  we  cannfit  fi.v  on  any  dates  so  positively 
as  to  say —  between  this  year  and  that  the  move- 
ment was  accomjilisbed.  To  do  so  would  be  like 
trying  to  name  tlie  days  on  which  spring  in  any 
particular  season  began  and  ended.  Yet  we 
sjieak  of  spring  as  different  from  winter  and  from 
sununer.  .  .  .  By  the  term  Renaissance,  or  new 
birth,  is  indicated  a  natural  movement,  not  to  be 
explained  by  this  or  that  characteristic,  but  to 
be  accepted  as  an  effort  of  humanity  for  which 
at  length  the  time  had  come,  and  in  the  onward 
progress  of  which  we  still  participate.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Renaissance  is  not  the  history  of  arts, 
or  of  sciences,  or  of  literature,  or  even  of  na- 
tions. It  is  the  history  of  the  attainment  of  self- 
conscious  freedom  by  the  human  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  European  races.     It  is  no  mere  po- 


litical mutation,  no  new  fashion  of  art,  no  restor- 
ation of  classical  standards  of  taste.  The  arts 
and  the  inventions,  the  knowledge  and  the  books 
which  su<ldenly  became  vital  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  had  long  lain  neglected  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  which  we  call  the  Middle 
Ages:  It  was  not  their  discovery  which  caused 
the  Renaissance.  But  it  was  the  intellectual 
energy,  the  spontaneous  outbui-st  of  intelligence, 
which  enabled  mankind  at  that  moment  to  make 
useofthenL  The  force  then  generated  still  con- 
tinues, vital  and  expansive,  in  the  s])irit  of  the 
modern  world.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  Italy  took 
the  lead  in  the  Renaissance  was,  that  Italy  pos- 
sessed a  language,  a  favourable  climate,  political 
freedom,  and  connnercial  prosperity,  at  a  time 
when  other  nations  were  still  semi-barbarous. 
.  .  .  It  was  .  .  .  at  the  beginning  of  the  14tli 
century,  when  Italy  had  lost  indeed  the  heroic 
spirit  which  we  admire  in  her  Communes  of  the 
13lli,  but  had  gained  instead  ease,  wealth,  mag- 
nificence, and  that  repose  which  springs  from 
long  prosperity,  that  the  new  age  at  last  began. 
.  .  .  The  great  achievements  of  the  Renaissance 
were  the  discover}' of  the  world  and  the  discovery 
of  man.  Under  these  two  formul.-e  may  be  classi- 
fied all  the  phenomena  which  properly  belong  to 
this  jieriod.  The  discovery  of  the  world  divides 
itself  into  two  branches  —  the  exjiloration  of  the 
globe,  and  the  systematic  exploration  of  the  uni- 
verse which  is  in  fact  what  we  call  Science. 
Columbus  made  known  America  in  1492;  the 
Portuguese  rounded  the  Cape  in  1497;  Coperni- 
cus explained  the  solar  system  in  1.507.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  acUl  anything  to  (his  plain  statement, 
,  ,  ,  In  the  discovery  of  man  ,  ,  ,  it  is  iiossible 
to  trace  a  twofold  process.  Man  in  his  temporal 
relations,  illustrated  by  Pagan  anticiuity,  and 
man  in  his  spiritual  relations,  illustrated  by 
Biblical  antiquity:  these  arc  the  two  regions,  at 
first  apparentlv  distinct,  afterwards  found  to  be 
interpenetrative,  which  the  critical  and  inquisi- 
tive genius  of  the  Renaissance  oi)encd  for  inves- 
tigation. In  the  former  of  these  regions  we  find 
two  agencies  at  work,  art  and  scholarship.  .  .  . 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  art,  and  of  all 
the  ideas  which  art  introduced  into  daily  life, 
the  Renai-ssance  wrought  for  the  modern  world 
a  real  resurrection  of  the  body.  ...  It  was 
scholarship  which  revealed  to  men  the  wealth  of 
their  own  minds,  the  dignity  of  human  thought, 
the  value  of  human  speculation,  the  importance 
of  human  life  regarded  as  a  thin.g  apart  from 
religious  rules  and  dogmas,  .  .  .  The  Renais- 
sance opened  to  the  whole  reading  i)ublic  the 
trcasure-housesof  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  At 
the  same  time  the  Bible  in  its  original  tongues 
was  rediscovered.  Mines  of  Oriental  li-arning 
were  laid  bare  for  the  students  of  the  .Jewish  and 
Arabic  traditions.  What  we  may  call  the  Aryan 
and  the  Semitic  revelations  were  for  the  first 
time  subjected  to  something  like  a  critical  com- 
parison. With  mierring  instinct  the  men  of  the 
Renaissance  named  the  voluminous  subject-mat- 
ter of  scholarship  '  Littene  Uumaniorcs,'  the 
more  human  literature,  the  literature  that  hu- 
manises [hence  the  term  Humanism],  ,  ,  ,  Not 
only  did  scholarship  restore  the  classics  and  en- 
courage literary  criticism;  it  also  restored  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  and  encouraged  theological 
criticism.  In  the  wake  of  theological  freedom 
followed  a  free  philosophy,  no  longer  subject  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  Churcli,   ,   ,   ,   On  the  one  side 
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Descartes,  and  Bacon,  and  Spinoza,  and  Locke 
are  sons  of  the  Renaissance,  cliampions  of  new- 
found pliilosiipliical  freedom;  on  the  other  side, 
Luther  is  a  son  of  tlie  Renaissance,  the  lierald  of 
new-found  religious  freedom." — J.  A.  Symonds, 
RenausKnce  in  Italy  :  Age  of  the  Denpots,  cli.  1. — 
"Tlie  Renaissance,  so  far  as  painting  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  said  to  liave  culminated  between 
the  years  1470  and  1.5.50.  These  dates,  it  must 
be  frankly  admitted,  are  arbitrary;  nor  is  there 
anything  more  unprofitable  than  the  attempt  to 
define  by  strict  chronology  the  moments  of  an 
intellectual  growth  so  complex,  so  unequally 
progressive,  and  so  varied  as  that  of  Italian  art. 
All  that  the  historian  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  strike 
a  mean  between  liis  reckoning  of  years  and  his 
more  subtle  calculations  based  on  the  emergence 
of  decisive  genius  in  special  men.  An  instance 
of  such  compromise  is  afforded  by  Lionardo  da 
Vinei,  who  i)elongs,  as  far  as  dates  go,  to  the 
last  half  of  the  tifl;eenth  century,  but  who  must 
on  any  estimate  of  his  achievement,  be  classed 
with  "^Michael  Angelo  among  the  final  and 
supreme  masters  of  the  full  Renaissance.  To 
violate  the  order  of  time,  with  a  view  to  what 
maj'  here  be  called  the  morphology  of  Italian 
art,  is,  in  his  case,  a  plain  duty.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  it  is  still  possible  to  regard  the  eighty 
years  above  mentioned  as  a  period  no  longer  of 
promise  and  preparation  but  of  fulfilment  and 
accomplishment.  Furthermore,  the  thirty  years 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  taken 
as  one  epoch  in  this  climax  of  the  art,  wliile  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  forms  a  second.  Within 
the  former  falls  the  best  work  of  Mantegna, 
Perugino,  Franeia,  the  Bellini,  Signorelli,  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  To  the  latter  we  may  reckon 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Giorgione,  Correggio, 
Titian,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  though  belonging  chronologically  to  the 
former  epoch,  ranks  first  among  the  masters  of 
the  latter;  and  to  this  also  may  be  given  Tinto- 
retto, though  his  life  extended  far  beyond  it  to 
the  last  years  of  the  century." — The  same, 
Reiiftissaiice  in  Itnly :  The.  Fine  Arts,  ch.  4-6.— 
"It  would  be  ditticult  to  find  any  period  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  equal  in  importance 
with  "that  distinguished  in  history  under  the 
name  of  the  Renaissance.  Standing  midway  be- 
tween the  decay  of  the  INIiddlc  Ages  and  the 
growth  of  modern  institutions,  we  may  say  that 
it  was  already  dawning  in  the  days  of  Dante 
Alighiei'i,  in  whose  immortal  works  we  find  the 
synthesis  of  a  dying  age  and  the  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  a  new  era.  This  new  era  —  the 
Renaissance  —  began  with  Petrarch  and  his 
learned  contemporaries,  and  ended  with  Martin 
Luther  and  the  Reformation,  which  event  not 
only  produced  signal  changes  in  the  history  of 
those  nations  which  remained  Catholic,  but  trans- 
ported beyiind  the  Alps  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
European  cult\ire. " — P.  Villari,  Niccrilu  Machid- 
velli  and  his  Times,  v.  1,  cli.  1. — J.  Burckhardt, 
The  Cimlization.  of  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy. —  On  the  communication  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  to  France  and  Europe 
in  general,  as  a  notable  consequence  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  see  Italy:  A.  D. 
1494-1496.  —  See,  also,  It.\ia':  14tii  Centuky, 
and  1.5-16TII  Centuries;  Florence :  A.  D.  1469- 
1492;  Venice;  16tii  Century;  France;  A.  I). 
1493-1515,  and  16rH  Century;  Education; 
Renaissance  ;  England  ;  15-16th  Centuries. 


RENE  (called  The  Good),  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  Lorraine  and  Count  of  Provence,  A.  I). 
1434-1480;  King  of  Naples,  A.  D.  14^.5-1442. 
See  An.iou;  A.  1).  1206-1442. 

RENSSELAER,  Van.  See  Van  Rensse- 
laer. 

RENSSELAERWICK,  The  Patroon  col- 
ony and  manor  of.  See  New  Yoiik:  A.  D. 
1621-1()40;  also.  Livingston  Man<ii!. 

REPARTIMIENTOS.—  E  N  C  O  M  I  E  N- 
DAS. —  Columbus,  as  governor  of  llis[)aui()la 
(Ilayti),  made  an  arrangement  "by  which  the 
caciques  in  their  vicinity,  instead  of  jiaying 
tribute,  should  furnish  parties  of  their  subjects, 
free  Indians,  to  assist  the  colonists  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  lands;  a  kind  of  feudal  service, 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  repartimientos,  or 
distril)utions  of  free  Indians  among  the  colonists, 
afterwards  generally  adopted,  and  shamefully 
abused,  throughout  the  Spanish  colonies;  a 
source  of  intolerable  hardships  and  oppressions 
to  the  unhappy  natives,  and  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  exterminate  them  from  the  island  of 
Hispaniola.  Columbus  considered  the  island  in 
the  light  of  a  conquered  country,  and  arrogated 
to  himself  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereigns  for  whom  lie  fought." — 
W.  Irving,  Life  and  Voyages  of  Colmnhns,  hk.  13,  . 
ch.  4  (('.  2). — "The  words  'repartimieuto'  and 
'  encomienda  '  are  often  used  indiscriminately  by 
Spanish  authors;  but,  speaking  accurately, 
'repartimieuto'  means  the  first  apportionment 
of  Indians, —  'encomienda'  the  apportionment  of 
any  Spaniard's  share  which  might  become 
'vacant 'by  his  death  or  banishment." — Sir  A. 
Help.s,  Spanish  Conijiiest  in  An>.,  bk.  6,  ch.  2, 
foot-note  (v.  1). — "  '  Repartimiento,'  a  distribu- 
tion; 'repartir,'  to  divide;  'encomienda,'  a 
charge,  a  commandery;  '  encomendar,'  to  give 
in  charge;  'encomendero,'  he  who  holds  an 
encomienda.  In  Spain  an  encomienda,  as  here 
understood,  was  a  dignity  in  the  four  military 
orders,  endowed  with  a  rental,  and  held  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  order.  It  was  acquired 
through  the  liberality  of  the  crown  as  a  reward 
for  services  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors.  The 
lauds  taken  from  the  Infitlels  were  divided  among 
Christian  commanders;  the  inhabitants  of  those 
lands  were  crown  tenants,  and  life-rights  to  their 
services  were  given  these  commanders.  In  the 
legislation  of  the  Indies,  encomienda  was  the 
patronage  conferred  by  royal  favor  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  natives,  coupled  with  the  obligation 
to  teach  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
to  defend  their  persons  and  property.  .  .  .  The 
system  begun  in  the  New  World  by  Columbus, 
Bobadilla,  and  Ovando  was  continued  by  Vasco 
Nunez,  Pedrarias,  Cortes,  and  Pizarro,  and 
finally  became  general."— II.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist, 
of  the  Pacific  States,  i\  1,  p.  362, /«'^«'/^(■.— See, 
also,  Sl.wery,  JIodern:  Ue  the  Indians. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  UNION  OF  IRE- 
LAND WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN,  The 
Agitation  for.  See  Ireland:  A.  D.  ISII-IS'29, 
1!S4{I-1841;  and  1841-1848. 

REPETUNDyE.     See  Calpurnian  Law. 

REPHAIM,  The.     See  IIorites.  The. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE ACT,  1884.  SeeENOi.AND;  A  D.  1884- 
1885. 

REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 
—  "This  [representative  government]  is  the  great 
distinction   between  free'  states  of  the  modern 
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typo,  -wlifthcr  kinjily  or  republican,  anil  tlie 
citycOMimonwcaUlis  "of  old  Greece.  It  is  the 
great  political  invention  of  Teutonic  Europe,  the 
one  form  of  political  life  to  which  neither  Tliu- 
cydides,  Aristotle,  nor  Polybios  ever  saw  more 
than  the  faintest  approach.  In  Greece  it  was 
hardly  needed,  but  in  Italy  a  representative  sys- 
tem woidd  have  delivered  Rome  from  the  fearful 
choice  which  she  had  to  make  between  anarchy 
and  despotism." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Fid - 
end  (loc'l,  eh.  2. — "Examples  of  nearly  every 
form  of  government  are  to  be  found  in  the  varied 
history  of  Greece:  but  nowhere  do  we  lind  a  dis- 
tinct system  of  political  representation.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  Aristotle  which  imjilies 
a  knowledge  of  the  |irinciplcs  of  representation. 
He  speaks'of  'a  moderale  oligarcliy.  in  which 
men  of  a  certain  census  elect  a  council  entrusted 
with  the  deliberative  power,  but  bound  to 
exercise  this  power  agreeably  to  established 
laws.'  There  can  be  no  better  definition  of 
representation  than  this:  but  it  appears  to  ex- 
press his  theoretical  conception  of  a  government, 
rather  than  to  describe  any  example  within  his 
own  experience.  Such  a  sj-stem  was  ineompali- 
lile  with  the  democratic  constitutions  of  the  city 
repulilics:  but  in  their  international  councils 
and  leagues,  we  may  perceive  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  it.  There  "was  an  approach  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  Amphictyonie  Council,  and  in 
the  Achaian  League;  and  the  several  cities  of 
the  Lycian  League  had  a  number  of  votes  in  the 
assembl}',  proportioned  to  their  size  —  the  first 
examine  of  the  kind  —  being  a  .still  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  principles  of  representation. 
Hut  it  was  reserved  for  later  ages  to  devise  the 
great  scheme  of  representative  government, 
under  which  large  States  may  enjoy  as  much 
lilicrty  as  the  walled  cities  of  Greece,  and  in- 
dividual citizens  may  exercise  their  political 
rights  as  fully  as  the  Athenians,  without  the  dis- 
orders and  perils  of  pure  democracy." — SirT.  E. 
Jlay,  Detinxmcy  in  Kiimpe,  v.  1,  ch.  3. — "The 
most  interesting,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  suc- 
cessful, experiments  in  popular  government,  are 
those  wiiicli  have  frankly  recognised  the  dilli- 
culty  under  which  it  labours.  At  the  head  uf 
these  we  must  place  the  virtually  English  dis- 
covery of  government  by  Representation,  which 
caused  Parliamentjiry  institutions  to  be  pre- 
served in  these  islands  from  the  destruction 
which  overtook  them  everywhere  else,  and  to 
devolve  as  an  inheritance  upon  the  United 
States." — Sir  II.  S.  Maine,  Populur  Gnrernmen!. 
p.  92. — "To  find  the  real  origin  of  the  modern 
representative  system  we  must  turn  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  second  grade  in  the  early  German 
states.  In  these  the  freemen  of  the  smaller 
locality  —  the  Hundred  or  Canton  —  came  to- 
gether in  a  public  meeting  which  possessed  no 
doubt  legislative  power  over  matters  purely 
local,  but  whose  tnost  important  function  seems 
to  have  been  judicial  —  a  local  court,  presided 
over  by  a  chief  who  suggested  and  announced 
the  verdict,  which,  however,  derived  its  validity 
from  the  decision  of  the  assembly,  or,  in  later 
times,  of  a  number  of  their  body  ajipointed  to 
act  for  the  whole.  Those  local  courts,  probably, 
as  has  been  suggested,  because  of  the  compara- 
tively restricted  character  of  the  powers  which 
the}'  possessed,  were  destined  to  a  long  life.  On 
the  continent  they  lasted  until  the  \'ery  end  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  they  were  generally  over- 


thrown by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law, 
too  highly  scientific  for  their  simple  methods. 
In  England  they  lasted  until  they  furnisheil  the 
model,  and  probably  the  sugircstion,  for  a  far 
more  important  institution  —  tin-  House  of  Com- 
mons. How  many  grades  of  these  local  courts 
there  were  on  the  continent  below  the  national 
assembly  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  Englaml 
there  was  dearly  u  series  of  three.  The  lowest 
was  the  township  assembly,  concerned  only  with 
matters  of  very  slight  importance  anil  surviving 
still  in  the  English  vestry  meeting  and  the  New 
England  town-meeting.  Above  this  was  the 
hundred's  coiu't  formed  upon  a  distinctly  repre- 
sentative principle,  the  assembly  being  com- 
posed, together  with  certain  oilier  men,  of  four 
representatives  sent  from  each  township.  Then, 
third,  the  tribal  assembly  of  the  orii;inal  little 
settlement,  or,  the  small  kingdom  of  the  early 
conquest,  seems  to  have  survive<l  when  this 
kingdom  was  swallowed  up  in  a  larger  one,  and 
to  have  originated  a  new  grade  in  tiie  hierarchy 
of  assendilics,  the  county  assembly  or  shire  court. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  of  the 
vigorously  disputed  question,  whellier  in  the 
Frankish  state  there  were  any  assendilics  or 
courts  for  the  counlies  distinct  from  the  courts 
of  the  hundreds,  it  is  certain  that  courts  of  this 
grade  came  into  existence  in  England  and  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  there.  In  them,  too, 
the  representative  principle  was  distinct!)'  ex- 
pressed, each  township  of  the  shire  being  repre- 
sented, as  in  the  hundred's  court,  by  four  chosen 
representatives.  These  courts,  also,  pass  essen- 
tially unchanged  through  the  English  feudal 
and  absolutist  period,  maintaining  local  .self-gov- 
ernment and  preserving  more  of  the  primitive 
freedom  than  survived  elsewhere.  We  shall  see 
more  in  detail,  at  a  later  point,  how  the  repre- 
sentative principle  originating  in  them  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  national  legislature,  creating  our 
modern  national  representative  system  —  the 
most  important  single  contribution  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  made  in  historic  times, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  federal  govern- 
ment."— G.  B.  Adams,  Ciiiliztilinii  iliirinn  tin: 
MiiliUe  Ages,  ch.  5.  —  For  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  representative  system  in 
the  English  Parliament,  see  P.vhlia.me'nt,  The 
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REPUBLICAN  PARTY  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES,  The  earlier.  See  Lnited 
St.\tes  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1789-1793;  1798;  and 
182.5-1828. 

The  later.  See  United  St .\tes  of  Am.  ;  A.  D. 
18."i4-18."..->. 

Liberal  and  Radical  wings.  See  United 
St.vtks  oe  A.M.  :  A.  I).  1872. 

REPUBLICANS,  Independent.  See  Uni- 
ted States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  188-1. 

RESACA,    Battle  of.     See  United   States 

of  Am.  :  A.  1).  18IU  (.M.vv:  Georgia) Hood's 

attack  on.  See  L'nited  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
18fi4  (Septembeu — October:  Georgia). 

RESACA  DE  LA  PALMA,  Battle  of.  See 
Mexik.:   A.  1).  1846-1847. 

RESAINA,  Battleof.— Abattle.  fought  A.D. 
241,  in  which   Sapor   I.   the   Persian   king,  was 
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defeated  bj-  the  Roman  emperor  Gordian,  in  Mes- 
opotamia.— G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Oreiit  Oriental 
Moii.irrhll.  r/i.  4. 

RESCH-GLUTHA,  The.— The  "Prince  of 
the  Captivity."     See  .Jews:  A.  D.  200-400. 

RESCISSORY,  Act.— See  Scotl.vxd:  A.D. 

imo-vm. 

RESCRIPTS,  Roman  Imperial.  See  Cor- 
pus .Jtris  C'ivilis. 

RESEN.     See  Rotennu,  The. 

RESIDENCIA.  — "  Residencia  was  the  ex- 
amination or  account  tal\en  of  the  official  acts  of 
an  executive  or  judicial  otficer  [Spanish]  during 
the  term  of  his  residence  within  the  province  of 
his  jurisdiction,  and  while  in  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  his  office.  .  .  .  While  an  official 
was  undergoing  his  residencia  it  was  equivalent 
to  his  being  under  arrest,  as  he  could  neither  ex- 
ercise office  nor,  except  in  certain  cases  specified, 
leave  the  place." — II.  11.  Bancroft,  Hint,  of  the 
Pacific  States,  c.  1,  p.  2.50,  foot-note. 

Ai.so  IX:  F.  W.  Blackmar,  Spanish  Institu- 
tions of  thr  Siitthircst,  p.  on. 

RESIDENT  AT  EASTERN  COURTS, 
The  English.     Sue  Iniua.  A.  I).  18T7. 

RESTITUTION,  The  Edict  of.  See  Geu- 
M.\N-v:   .V.  I).  l(i2T-1029. 

RETENNU,  The.     See  RoTENku,  The. 

RETHEL,  Battle  of  (1650).  See  Fr.\nce: 
A.  1).  1 115(1- KJ.Tl. 

RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND, 
The.     See  Persia:  B.  C.  401-400. 

RETZ,  Cardinal  De,  and  the  Fronde.  See 
Fkan-ce:  a.  D.  1049,  to  16.51-1053. 

REUDIGNI,  The.     See  Aviones. 

REUIL,  Peace  of.     Sec  France:  A.  D,  1649. 

REVERE,  Paul,  The  ride  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  17T.5  (.Vpril). 

REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING.  See  Re- 
naissance. 


REVOLUTION,  The  American.  See 
United  States  of  Xm.  :  A.  D.  1705,  and  after. 

The  English,  of  1688.  See  Engi..\nd:  A.  D. 
1688. 

The  French,  of  1789.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1787-1789.  and  after. 

The  French,  of  1830.  See  Fr.4.nce:  A.  D. 
181.5-18;:!0. 

The  French,  of  1848.  See  France;  A.  D. 
1841-1S48,  and  1848. 

REVOLUTION,  The  Year  of.  See  Europe 
(v.  2,  pp.  1098-1099);  Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849 
Germ.«y:  a.  D.  1848  (M.VRcn),  to  1848-1850 
Austria:  A.  D.  1848,  to  1848-1850;  Hungary 
A.  D.  1847-1849;  Fr.vnce:  A.  D.  1841-1848, 
and  1848. 

REVOLUTIONARY  TRIBUNAL,  The. 
See  France:  .\.  1).  1798  (February — April). 

REYDANIYA,  Battle  of  (1517).  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  14S1-1.520. 

REYNOSA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (Septe.muer — December). 

RHiETIA.  —  Rhaetians,  Vindelicians,  etc. 
— "The  Alps  from  the  Simplon  pa.ss  to  the 
sources  of  the  Drave  were  occupied  b3'  the 
Rhfetians.  Bej-ond  the  Inn  and  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  the  plain  which  slopes  gently  to- 
wards the  Danube  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Vindelieia.  Styria.  the  Kammergut  of  Salz- 
burg,   and   the  southern   half   of   the  Austrian 


Archduchy,  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Xoricum, 
while  the  passes  between  that  country  and  Italy 
were  held  by  the  Carnians."  The  Roman  con- 
quest of  this  Alpine  region  was  effected  in  the 
years  10  and  15  B.  C.  by  the  two  stepsons  of  the 
Emperor  AugustiLs,  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  In 
addition  to  the  people  mentioned  above,  the 
Camuni,  the  Vennones,  the  Brenni  and  the 
Genauni  were  crushed.  "  The  free  tribes  of  the 
eastern  Alps  appear  then  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  only  to  disappear  again  for  a  thousand 
years." — C.  Merivalc,  Ili.'<t.  tflhe  Romans,  cl(.  3.5. 
— See.  also,  Tyrot.. 

Settlement  of  the   Alemanni    in.     See  Ale- 
manni:  a.  I).  490-504. 


PHAGES.     See  R.\ga. 

RHEGIUM,  Siege  of  (B.  C.387).— Rhcginm. 
an  important  Greek  city,  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Italy,  on  the  strait  which  separates  the  penin- 
sula from  Sicilyt  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  the  elder  Dionysius.  by 
scornfully  refusing  him  a  bride  wliom  he  so- 
licited. The  savage-tempered  despot  made  sev- 
eral attempts  without  success  to  surprise  the 
town,  and  finally  laid  siege  to  it  with  a  powerful 
army  and  fleet.  The  inhabitants  resisted  des- 
perately for  eleven  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time(B.  C.  387)  they  were  starved  into  surrender. 
"  Dionysius,  on  entering  Rhegium,  found  heaps 
of  unburied  corpses,  besides  6,000  citizens  in  the 
last  stage  of  emaciation.  All  these  captives 
were  sent  to  Syracuse,  where  those  who  could 
provide  a  niina  (about  £3. 17s.)  were  allowed  to 
ransom  themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as 
slaves.  After  such  a  period  of  suffering,  the 
number  of  those  who  retained  the  means  of  ran- 
som was  probably  very  small." — G.  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  83. 

RHEIMS:  Origin  of  the  name.     Sec  Bei.o.k. 

A.  D.  1429. — The  crowning  of  Charles  VII. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1429-1431. 

A.  D.  1814. — Capture  by  the  Allies  and  re- 
covery by  Napoleon.  See  Fr.\nce;  A.  D.  1814 
(.January — March). 

RHEINFELDEN,  Siege  and  Battle  of 
(1638).     SeeGERM.VNY:  A.  D.  1634-1639. 

RHETRiE.  See  Sp.\rta:  The  Constitu- 
tion, itc. 

RHINE,  The  Circle  of  the.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1493-1519. 

RHINE,  The  Confederation  of  the.  See 
Ger.many;  .V.  D.  1805-1800;  1806  (January- 
August);  1813  (October  —  December);  and 
France:  A.  D.  1814  (.J.\nuary— March). 

RHINE,  Roman  passage  of  the.  See  Usi- 
petes  and  Texctiieri. 

RHINE  LEAGUE,  The.  —  The  Rhine 
League  was  one  of  several  Bunds,  or  confedera- 
tions formed  among  the  German  trading  towns 
in  the  middle  ages,  for  the  common  protection  of 
their  commerce.  It  comprised  the  towns  of 
southwest  Germany  and  the  Lower  Rhine  prov- 
inces. Prominent  among  its  members  were  Co- 
logne, Wessel  and  Munster.  Cologne,  already  a 
large  and  flourishing  city,  the  chief  market  of  the 
trade  of  the  Rhine  lands,  was  a  member,  likewise, 
of  the  Ilanseatic  League  (see  H.^nsaTowns).- J. 
Yeats,  Growth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce,  p. 
1.-J8.— See.  also,  Cities.  Imperi.vl  and  Free,  of 
Ger.many;  and  Federal  Govern.ment. 
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The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  S(i>  A.mkkkan 
Ai»>I!Ii;i.m;s:      .\i,(;o.N(;i  i  \n  Fwiii.v. 

A.  D.  1631-1636.— Roger  Williams  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. ~  His  offenses  against  Boston 
Puritanism.— His  banishment. —  On  tlif  .")lli  of 
Fil>ni;iry.  10:!1,  ■lliisliip  l>y(in  aniveil  at  Nan- 
taski't.  with  iwcniy  |iasseiii:rrs  ami  a  larirf  store 
of  provisions.  lltT  arrival  was  most  timely,  for 
the  [.Massachusetts]  colonists  were  reiluceil  to  the 
last  exigencies  of  famine.  .Many  had  alreaily 
(lied  of  want,  and  many  more  ncre  rescued  from 
imminent  peril  by  this  providential  occurrence. 
A  public  fast  had  been  appointed  for  the  day 
Kucceedini;  that  on  which  the  ship  reached  Bos- 
ton. It  was  changed  to  a  general  thanksgiving. 
'riicrc  was  another  incident  connected  with  the 
arrival  of  this  ship,  which  made  it  an  era,  not 
only  in  the  alluirs  of  .Massachusetts,  but  in  the 
history  of  America.  She  brought  to  the  shores 
of  New  Kngland  the  founder  of  a  new  State,  the 
exponent  of  a  new  philosophy,  the  intellect  that 
was  to  harmonize  religious  differences,  and  soothe 
the  asperities  of  the  New  World;  a  man  whose 
clearness  of  mind  cnaliled  him  to  deduce,  from 
the  mass  of  crude  speculations  which  abounded 
in  the  17th  century,  a  proposition  so  comprehen- 
sive, that  it  is  dillicult  to  say  whether  itsapplica- 
tion  has  produced  the  most  beneficial  result  upon 
religion,  or  morals,  or  politics.  This  man  was 
Roger  Williams,  then  about  thirty-two  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  scholar,  well  versed  in  the  an- 
cient and  some  of  the  modern  tongues,  an  earnest 
imiuirer  after  truth,  and  an  ardent  friend  of 
popular  liberty  as  well  for  the  mind  as  for  the 
i)ody.  As  a  'godly  minister,'  he  was  welcomed 
to  the  society  of  the  Puritans,  and  soon  invited  by 
the  church  in  Salem  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
lamented  Iliggin.son,  as  iiii  assistant  to  their 
pastor  Samuel  Skelton.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, but  the  term  of  his  ministry  was  destined 
to  be  brief.  The  authorities  at  Boston  remon- 
strated with  those  at  Salem  against  the  recep- 
tion of  Williams.  The  Court  at  its  next  session 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Endicott  to  this  effect ; 
"That  whereas  .Mr.  Williams  had  refused  to  join 
with  the  congregation  at  Boston,  because  they 
would  not  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  re- 
l>eiilance  for  having  communion  with  the 
churches  of  England,  while  they  lived  there; 
and,  besides,  had  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
magistrate  might  not  punish  the  breach  of  the 
Sabbath,  nor  any  other  otfence.  as  it  was  a 
breach  of  the  first  table;  therefore  they  marvelled 
that  they  would  choose  him  without  advising 
with  the  council,  and  withal  desiring  him,  that 
they  would  forbear  to  proceed  till  they  had  con- 
ferred about  it.'  This  attempt  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Boston  to  control  the  election  of  a 
church  ollicer  at  Salem,  met  with  the  rebuke  it 
so  richly  meritc<l.  The  people  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  hostility  their  invitation  had  excited;  yet 
on  the  very  day  the  remonstrance  was  written, 
they  settled  Williams  as  their  minister.  The 
ostensible  reasons  for  this  hostility  are  set  forth 
in  the  letter  above  cited.  That  they  were  to  a 
great  extent  the  real  ones  cannot  be  (piestioned. 
The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Puritans  sanc- 
tioned this  interference.  Their  church  platform 
approved  it.  Positive  statute  would  seem  to  re- 
quire it.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  think 
that,  underlying  all  this,  there  was  a  secret  stim- 


ulus of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  Court 
to  strengthen  its  authority  over  the  ludsperous 
and,  in  some  respects,  rival  colony  of  Salem, 
...  As  a  political  measure  this  Interference 
failed  of  its  object.  The  people  resented  so 
great  a  stretch  of  authority,  and  the  church  dis- 
regarded the  remonstrance.  .  .  .  What  could 
not  as  yet  be  accomplished  by  direct  interven- 
tion of  the  Court  was  effected  in  .a  surer  manner. 
The  fearlessness  of  Williams  in  denouncing  the 
errors  of  the  times,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of 
the  magistrate's  power  in  religion,  gave  rise  to  a 
system  of  per.secution  which,  before  the  close  of 
tile  summer,  obliged  him  to  seek  refuge  beyoinl 
the  jurisdiction  of  JIassachusetts  in  the  more 
liberal  colony  of  the  Pilgrims.  At  Plymouth  '  he 
was  well  ai'cepted  as  an  assistant  in  the  ministry 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  then  pastor  of  the  church 
there.'  The  princijial  men  of  the  colony  treated 
him  with  marked  attention.  .  .  .  The  opportun- 
ities there  presented  for  cidtivating  an  intimate 
act|uaintaiu-e  with  the  chief  Sachems  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  were  well  improved,  and  ex- 
erted an  important  inllucnce.  not  oidy  in  creating 
the  State  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  founder,  but 
also  in  protecting  all  New  England  amid  the 
horrors  of  savage  warfare.  Ousainequin,  or 
Massasoit,  as  he  is  usually  calleil.  w.-is  the  Sachem 
of  the  Wainpanoags,  called  also  the  Pokanoket 
tribe,  inhabiting  the  Plymouth  t<'rritory.  His 
seat  was  at  .Mount  Hope,  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Bristol,  R.  L  With  this  chief,  the  early 
and  steadfast  friend  of  the  English,  Williams 
established  a  friendship  which  proved  of  tlie 
greatest  service  at  the  time  of  his  exile." — S.  G. 
Arnold,  lliMonj  af  the  HUite  of  Wimle  Idaiid  and 
Prondeiice  I'Uniiationit,  v.  1,  ch.  1. — Williams 
"remained  at  Plymouth,  teaching  in  the  church, 
but  supporting  himself  by  tnanual  lalior, 
nearly  two  years.  His  ministry  was  popular  in 
the  main  and  his  person  universally  liked. 
Finally,  however,  he  advanced  souu'  opiidons 
which" did  not  suit  the  steady-going  Plymouth 
elders,  and  therefore,  departing  'something  ab- 
ruptly,' he  returned  to  Salem.  There  he  acted 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Skelton,  the  aged  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  when  Mr.  Skelton  died,  less  than 
a  year  later,  became  his  successor.  At  Salem  he 
was  again  un<lcr  the  surveillance  of  the  rulers 
and  eiders  of  the  Bay,  and  they  were  swift  to 
make  him  sensil)leof  it.  He  had  written  in  I'ly- 
mouth,  for  the  Plymouth  CJovernor  ami  Council 
a  treatise  on  the  .Vlassachusetts  Patent,  in  which 
he  had  maintained  his  doctrine  that  the  King 
could  not  give  the  settlers  a  right  to  take  away 
from  the  natives  their  land  without  paying  them 
for  it.  He  was  not  a  lawyer  but  an  ethical 
teacher,  and  it  was  doubtless  as  such  that  he 
maintained  this  opinion.  In  our  day  its  ethical 
correctness  is  not  disputed.  It  has  always  been 
good  Rhode  Island  doctrine.  He  also  criticised  the 
patent  because  in  it  King  .lames  claimed  to  be  the 
first  Chri.stian  prince  who  discovered  New  Eng- 
land.and  because  he  called  Europe  Christendom  or 
the  Christian  World.  Williams  did  not  scruple 
to  denounce  these  formal  fictions  in  downright 
Saxon  as  lies.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been, 
at  any  ])criod  of  his  life,  a  paragon  of  conven- 
tional propriety.  A  rumor  of  the  treatise  got 
aliroad,  though"  it  remained  unpublished.  The 
patent  liappimed  to  be  a  sensitive  point  with  the 
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magistrates.  It  liad  been  granted  in  England  to 
an  English  trading  company,  and  its  transfer  to 
Massachusetts  was  an  act  of  qiiestionalde  legality. 
Moreover  it  was  e.xceedingl}'  doubtful  whether 
the  rulers,  in  exercising  the  extensive  civil  juris- 
diction which  tliey  claimed  under  it,  did  not  ex- 
ceed their  authority.  They  were  apprehensive 
of  proceedings  to  forfeit  it,  and  therefore  were 
easily  alarmed  at  any  turning  of  attention  to  it. 
When  they  heard  of  the  treatise  they  sent  for  it, 
and,  having  got  it,  summoned  the  author  'to  be 
censured.'  He  appeared  in  an  unexpectedly 
placable  mood,  and  not  only  satisfied  their  minds 
in  regard  to  some  of  its  obscurer  passages,  but 
offered  it,  since  it  had  served  its  purpose,  to  be 
burnt.  Tlie  magistrates,  propitiated  by  his  com- 
plaisance, appeared  to  have  accepted  the  offer  as 
equivalent  to  a  promise  of  silence,  though  it  is 
impossible  that  he,  the  uncompromising  cham- 
pion of  aboriginal  riglits,  can  ever  have  meant  to 
give,  or  even  appear  to  give,  such  a  promise. 
Accordingly  wlien  they  heard  soon  afterwards 
that  he  was  discussing  the  patent  they  were 
deeply  incensed,  thougli  it  was  doubtless  the 
popidar  curiosity  excited  by  their  own  indiscreet 
action  which  elicited  the  discussion.  Their  anger 
was  aggravated  by  another  doctrine  then  put 
forth  by  him,  namely,  that  an  oath  ought  not  to 
be  tendered  to  an  unregenerate,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  an  unreligious  man,  because  an  oath  is  an 
act  of  worship,  and  cannot  be  taken  by  such  a 
man  without  profanation.  .  .  .  He  also  taught 
that  an  oath  being  an  act  of  worship,  could  not 
properly  be  exacted  from  any  one  against  his 
will,  and  that  even  Christians  ought  not  to  dese- 
crate it  by  taking  it  for  trivial  causes.  .  .  .  The 
magistrates  again  instituted  proceedings  against 
him,  at  first  subjecting  him  to  the  ordeal  of  cleri- 
cal visitation,  then  formally  summoning  him  to 
answer  for  himself  before  tiie  General  Court.  At 
the  same  time  the  Salem  church  was  arraigned 
for  contempt  in  clioosing  him  as  pastor  while  he 
was  under  question.  The  court,  liowever,  did 
not  proceed  to  judgment,  but  allowed  them  both 
further  time  for  repentance.  It  so  happened 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  had  a  petition  be- 
fore the  court  for  '  some  land  at  Marblehead 
Neck,  which  they  did  challenge  as  belonging  to 
their  town.'  The  court,  when  the  petition  came 
up,  refused  to  grant  it  until  the  Salem  cluirch 
should  give  satisfaction  for  its  contempt,  thus 
virtually  affirming  that  the  petitioners  had  no 
claim  to  justice  even,  so  long  as  they  adhered  to 
their  recusant  pastor.  Williams  was  naturally 
indignant.  He  induced  liis  church  —  ■  enchanted 
his  chvirch,'  says  Cotton  Mather  —  to  send  letters 
to  the  sister  churches,  appealing  to  them  to  ad- 
monish the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  their 
'heinous  sin.'  He  wrote  the  letters  himself. 
His  Massachusetts  contemporaries  say  he  was 
'  unlamblike. '  Undoubtedly  they  heard  no  gentle 
bleating  in  tliose  letters,  but  rather  tlie  reverber- 
ating roar  of  the  lion  cliafing  in  his  rage.  The 
churches  repelled  the  appeal;  and  then  turning 
to  the  Salem  churcli,  besieged  it  only  the  more 
assiduously,  laboring  with  it,  nine  with  one,  to 
alienate  it  from  its  pastor.  What  coidd  the  one 
church  do, —  with  the  magistracy  against  it,  the 
clergy  against  it,  tlie  chiu'ches  and  the  people 
against  it,  muttering  their  vague  anathemas,  and 
Salem  town  suffering  unjustly  on  its  account, — 
what  could  it  (h)  but  yield  V  It  yielded  virtually 
if  not   yet  in  form ;  "and   Williams  stood  forth 


alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  united  power  of 
Church  and  State.  .  .  .  The  fateful  court  day 
came  at  last.  The  court  assembles,  magistrates 
and  deputies,  with  the  clergy  to  advise  them. 
Williams  appears,  not  to  be  tried,  but  to  be  sen- 
tenced unless  lie  will  retract.  He  reattirms  his 
opinions.  Mr.  Hooker,  a  famous  clerical  dialecti- 
cian, is  chosen  to  dispute  with  him,  and  the 
solemn  mockery  of  confutation  begins.  .  .  .  Hour 
after  hour,  he  argues  unsubdued,  till  the  sun  sinks 
low  and  the  weary  court  adjourns.  On  the  mor- 
row [Friday,  October  9,  163.")],  still  persisting  in 
his  glorious  'contumacy,'  he  is  .sentenced,  the 
clergy  all  save  one  advising,  to  be  banished,  or, 
to  adopt  the  apologetic  but  felicitous  euphemism 
of  his  great  adversary,  John  Cotton,  'enlarged' 
out  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  allowed  at  first 
six  weeks,  afterwards  until  spring,  to  depart. 
But  in  January  the  magistrates  having  heard 
that  he  was  drawing  others  to  his  opinion,  anil 
that  his  purpose  was  to  erect  a  plantation  about 
Narragansett  Bay,  'from  whence  the  infection 
would  easily  spread.'  concluded  to  send  him  by 
ship,  then  ready,  to  England  [see  .M.\ss.vciiu- 
setts:  a.  D.  1636].  The  story  is  familiar  how 
Williams,  advised  of  their  intent,  baffled  it  by 
plunging  into  the  wilderness,  where,  after  being 
'sorely  tost  for  one  fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter 
winter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed 
did  mean,'  he  settled  with  the  opening  spring, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seekonk,  and  there  built 
and  planted." — T.  Durfee,  Ilistoricnl  Disconrse  : 
Tiro  IiiitKlnd  and  fiftieth  Annirernnry  of  the  >S'<- 
tleiiient  if  ProtiiJtnce,  1880. — "The  course  pur- 
sued towards  Roger  Williams  was  not  excep- 
tional. AVhat  was  done  to  him  had  been  done  in 
repeated  instances  before.  Within  the  lirst  year 
of  its  settlement  the  colony  had  passed  sentence 
of  exclusion  from  its  territory  upon  no  less  than 
fourteen  persons.  It  was  the  ordinary  method 
by  which  a  corporate  body  would  deal  with  those 
whose  presence  no  longer  seemed  desirable.  Con- 
ceiving themselves  to  be  by  patent  the  exclusive 
possessors  of  the  soil, —  soil  which  the}'  had 
purchased  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
personal  and  private  ends, —  the  colonists  never 
doubted  their  competency  to  fi.x  the  terms 
on  which  others  should  be  allowed  to  share  iu 
their  undertaking.  .  .  .  While  there  is  some  dis- 
crepancy in  the  contemporary  accounts  of  this 
transaction,  there  is  entire  agreement  on  one 
point,  that  the  assertion  by  Roger  Williams  of 
the  doctrine  of  'soul-liberty'  was  not  the  head 
and  front  of  his  offending.  Whatever  was  meant 
by  the  vague  charge  in  the  final  sentence  that  he 
had  'broached  and  divulged  new  and  danger- 
ous opinions,  against  the  authority  of  magis- 
trates.'it  did  not  mean  that  he  had  made  em- 
phatic the  broad  doctrine  of  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  We  have  his  own 
testimony  on  tliis  point.  In  several  allusions  to 
the  subject  in  his  later  writings,  —  and  it  can 
hardly  lie  supposed  that  in  a  matter  which  ho 
felt  so  sorely  his  memory  would  have  betrayed 
him, — -he  never  assigns  to  his  opinion  respecting 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  more  than  a 
secondary  place.  He  repeatedly  affirms  that  the 
chief  causes  of  his  banishment  were  his  extreme 
views  regarding  separation,  and  his  denouncing 
of  the  patent.  "Had  he  been  himself  conscious  of 
having  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony  for  asserting  the  great  principle  with 
which   he  "was  aftcrwarils  identified,   he  would 
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surely  have  liiiil  stress  upon  it.  ...  It  is  ..  . 
<lc!»r  that  in  the  long  controversy  it  had  become 
covered  up  by  other  issues,  and  that  liis  oppo- 
nents, at  least,  ditl  not  regard  it  as  his  most 
dangerous  lieresy.  So  far  as  it  was  n  mere  specu- 
lative opinion  it" was  not  new.  ...  To  upbraiil 
the  I'uritans  as  unrelenting  persecutors,  or  extol 
Roger  Williams  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  is  ecpially  "wide  of  the  real  fact. 
On  tlie  one  liand,  the  controversy  liad  its  origin 
in  tlic  passionate  and  precipitate  zeal  of  a  young 
man  whose  relish  for  disputation  made  Iiini  never 
unwilling  to  encounter  opposition.  aii<l  on  the 
other,  in  the  exigencies  of  a  unique  community, 
where  the  instiiicts  of  a  private  corporation  had 
not  yet  e.\panded  into  the  more  liberal  policy  of 
a  body  politic.  If  wc  cannot  impute  to  the 
colony"  any  large  statesmanship,  so  neither  can 
we  wholly  acquit  Roger  Williams  of  the  charge 
of  mi.xing  great  principles  with  some  whimsical 
conceits.  The  years  which  he  passed  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  years  of  discipline  and  growth, 
when  he  doubtless  already  cherished  iu  his  ac- 
tive brain  the  germs  of  the  principles  which  he 
afterwards  developed;  but  the  fruit  was  des- 
tined to  be  ripened  under  another  sky." — J.  L. 
Dimaii.  Oniti''ii.i  uml  /•,».*"//.«.  pp.  114-IlT. 

A.  D.  1636. — The  wanderings  of  the  exiled 
Roger  Williams. — His  followers. — The  settle- 
ment at  Providence. — The  little  that  is  known 
of  Ilie  wanilcrings  nf  Roger  Williams  after  his 
banishment  from  Salem,  imtil  his  settlement  at 
Providence,  is  derived  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  (June 
25.  1070)  to  Major  Mason,  the  hero  of  the  Pequot 
War.  in  that  letter  he  says:  "  When  I  was  un- 
kindly and  unchristianly,  as  I  believe,  driven 
from  my  house  and  laud  and  wife  and  children, 
(in  the  midst  of  a  New  England  winter,  now 
al>out  thirty-five  years  past,)  at  Salem,  that  ever 
honored  Governor,  Mr.  Winthrop,  privately 
wrote  to  me  to  steer  my  course  to  Narragansett 
Bay  and  Indians,  for  many  high  and  heavenly 
and  pul)lic  ends,  encouraging  me,  from  the  free- 
uess  of  the  place  from  any  English  claims  or 
pat<"nts.  I  took  his  prudent  motion  as  a  hint  and 
voice  from  (Jod,  and  waving  all  other  tlioughts 
and  motions,  I  steered  my  course  from  Salem 
(though  in  winter  snow,  which  I  feel  yet)  unto 
these  |)arts,  wherein  I  may  say  Peniel,  that  is,  I 
have  seen  the  face  of  God.  ...  I  first  pitched, 
and  began  to  build  and  plant  at  Seekonk,  now 
Reholioth,  but  I  received  a  letter  from  my  an- 
cient friend,  Mr.  Winslow,  then  Governor  of 
Plymouth,  professing  his  own  and  others  love 
and  respect  to  me,  yet  lovingly  advising  me, 
since  I  was  fallen  into  the  edge  of  their  bounds, 
and  they  were  loath  to  displease  the  Bay,  to  re- 
move but  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  then 
he  SJiid,  I  had  the  country  free  before  me,  and' 
might  be  as  free  as  themselves,  and  we  should  be 
loving  neighbors  together.  These  were  the  joint 
understandings  of  these  two  eminently  wise  and 
Christian  (Juvernors  and  others,  in  their  day, 
together  with  their  counsel  and  advice  as  to  the 
freedom  and  vacancy  of  this  place,  which  in  this 
respect,  and  many  other  Providences  of  the  Most 
Holy  and  Only  Wise,  I  called  Providence.  .  .  . 
Some  time  after,  the  Plymouth  great  Sachem, 
(Oufamaquin,)  upon  occasion  allirmin;;  that 
Provi<lence  was  his  land,  and  therefore  Ply- 
mouth's land,  and  some  resenting  it,  the  then 
prudent  and  godly  Governor,  Mr.  Bradford,  and 


others  of  his  godly  council,  answered,  that  if, 
after  due  examination,  it  should  be  found  true 
what  the  barbarian  saiil,  yet  having  to  my  loss 
of  a  harvest  that  year,  been  now  (though  by  their 
gentle  advice)  as  good  as  banished  from  Ply- 
mouth as  from  the  Massachusetts,  and  I  had 
quietly  anil  patiently  departed  from  them,  at 
their  motion  to  the  place  where  now  I  was,  I 
should  not  be  molested  and  tossed  up  and  down 
again,  while  they  had  breath  in  their  bodies;  and 
surely,  between  those,  ni}'  friends  of  the  Bay  and 
Plymouth,  I  was  sorely  tossed,  for  one  fourteen 
weeks,  in  a  bitter  winter  season,  not  knowing 
what  bread  or  bed  did  mean,  beside  the  yearly 
loss  of  no  small  matter  iu  my  trading  with  Eng- 
lish and  natives,  being  debarred  from  Boston,  the 
chief  mart  and  port  of  New  England." — htteis 
of  liiKjer  Williimts ;  cd.  />;/  ./.  H.  nnrtbtt.  pp.  33.')- 
336. — "According  to  the  weight  of  aullmrily, 
and  the  foregoing  extract,  wlien  Williams  left 
Salem  he  made  his  way  from  there  by  sea,  coast- 
ing, probably,  from  place  to  place  during  the 
'fourteen  weeks'  that  "he  was  sorely  tossed,' 
and  holding  intercourse  with  the  native  tribes, 
whose  language  he  had  acquired,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  during  his  residence  at  Plymouth. 
Dr.  Dexter  and  Professer  Diman  interpret  this 
and  other  references  differently,  and  conclude 
that  the  jotirney  must  have  been  by  land.  See 
Dexter,  p.  62,  note;  Nar.  t'lub  Pub.,  Vol.  II,  p. 
(^7.  Perhaps  the  true  interi>retation  is  that  the 
journey  was  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by  lanil; 
that  is,  from  the  coast  inward  —  to  confer  with 
the  natives  —  was  by  land,  and  the  rest  by  sea.  " 
— ().  S.  Straus,  Rmjii-  Wi/liaiiis,  eh.  .5,  iukI  fnot- 
note. — Mr.  Rider,  the  well-known  critical  student 
of  Rhode  Island  history,  has  commented  on  llie 
above  passage  in  .Mr.  "Straus's  work  as  follows: 
"  The  distance  from  I'^alem  by  sea  to  Seekonk 
was  across  Massaclmsetts  Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay. 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Vineyard  Sound.  Buzzard's 
Bay,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  again,  and  Narragansett 
Bay, —  a  distance  scarcely  less  than  .'iOO  miles,  in 
and  out.  by  the  line  of  the  coast;  all  of  which  had 
to  be  covered  either  in  a  birch  bark  canoe  or  in  a 
shallop;  if  in  a  canoe,  then  tn  lie  paddled,  but  if 
in  a  sliallop.  where  did  Williams  get  it.  aixl  what 
became  of  it'?  history  does  not  answer.  If  Wil- 
liams was  in  a  boat  sailing  into  Narragansett 
Bay,  '  the  pleasure  of  the  Most  High  to  direct 
my  steps  into  the  Bay  '  would  become  a  positive 
absurdity  unless  the  "Most  High  meant  that  Wil- 
liams should  jump  overboard !  He  certainly 
Could  have  taken  no  steps  in  a  boat.  But  if 
Williams  was  in  a  boat,  what  sense  could  there 
be  in  his  saying  'I  was  sorely  tossed  for  one 
fourteen  weeks,  in  a  l)itter  (hyperbole  again) 
winter  season,  not  knowing  wliat  bread  or  bed 
did  mean.'  Did  they  not  have  beds  in  boats,  nor 
bread'?  As  to  the  expression  in  the  Cotton  Letter, 
it  was  his  soul,  and  not  his  body,  which  was  ex- 
posed to  poverties,  &c. ;  observe  the  quotation. 
.  .  .  When  Mr.  Straus  in  his  foot-note,  speaks  of 
Williams's  journey,  'partly  by  sea  and  partly  by 
land,  that  is  from  the  coast  inward,  to  confer  with 
the  natives,'  he  is  dealing  solelj'  with  the  imagi- 
nation. No  such  conference  ever  took  place." 
— S.  S.  Rider,  Royer  WUUiimn  (Book  .V"^.«.  r.  11.  /). 
1-48). ^It  was  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Ganunell  that, 
when  Roger  Williams  lied  from  Salem,  "he  made 
his  way  through  the  forest  to  the  lodges  of  the 
Pokanokets,  who  occupied  the  country  north 
from    Mount   Hope   as    far    as    Charles    River. 
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Ousemaguin.  or  Massasoit,  the  famous  chief  of 
this  tribe,  had  known  Mr.  Williams  when  he  lived 
in  Plj'mouth,  and  had  often  received  presents 
and  tokens  of  kindness  at  his  hands;  and  now. 
in  the  days  of  his  friendless  exile,  the  aged  chief 
welcomed  him  to  his  cabin  at  Mount  Hope,  and 
extended  to  him  the  protection  and  aid  he  re- 
quired. He  granted  to  him  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  Seekonk  River,  to  which,  at  the  opening  of 
spring,  he  repaired,  and  where  'he  pitched  and 
began  to  build  and  plant '  [near  the  beautiful 
bend  in  the  river,  now  known  as  '  Manton's  Cove,' 
a  short  distance  above  the  upper  bridge,  directly 
eastward  of  Providence.  —  Foot-note].  At  this 
place,  also,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  his  friends  from  Salem.  .  .  .  But 
scarcely  had  the  first  dwelling  been  raised  .  .  . 
when  iie  was  again  disturbed,  and  obliged  to 
move  still  further  from  Christian  neighbors  and 
the  dwellings  of  civilized  men,"  as  related  in  his 
letter  quoted  above.  "He  accordingly  soon 
abandoned  the  fields  which  he  had  planted,  and 
the  dwelling  he  had  begun  to  build,  and  cm- 
barked  in  a  canoe  upon  the  Seekonk  River,  in 
quest  of  another  spot  where,  unmolested,  he 
might  rear  a  home  and  plant  a  separate  colony. 
There  were  five  others,  who,  having  joined  him 
at  Seekonk,  bore  him  company."  Coasting  along 
the  stream  and  "round  the  headlands  now  known 
as  Fox  Point  and  India  Point,  up  the  harbor,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mooshausic  River,"  he  landed, 
and,  "  upon  the  beautiful  slope  of  the  hill  that 
ascends  from  the  river,  he  descried  the  spring 
around  whicli  he  commenced  the  first  '  planta- 
tions of  Providence.'  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  1636,  as  well  as  can  be  ascertained,  that 
Roger  Williams  and  his  companions  began  the 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mooshausic  River. 
A  little  north  of  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the 
city,  the  spring  is  still  pointed  out,  which  drew 
the  attention  of  the  humble  voj-agers  from 
Seekonk.  Here,  after  so  many  wanderings,  was 
the  weary  exile  to  find  a  home,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  citv,  which  should  be  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  pious  gratitude  to  the  super- 
intending Providence  which  had  jsrotected  him 
and  guided  him  to  the  spot.  .  .  .  The  spot  at 
w^hich  he  had  landed  .  .  .  was  within  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Narragansetts.  Canonicus, 
the  aged  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  ^liantonomo,  his 
nephew,  had  visited  the  colonies  of  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  Bay,  while  Williams  resided 
there,  and  had  learned  to  regard  him,  in  virtue 
of  his  being  a  minister,  as  one  of  the  sachems  of 
the  English.  He  had  also  taken  special  pains  to 
conciliate  their  good-will  and  gain  their  confi- 
dence. .  .  .  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  at  an  early  period  after  his  arrival  in  Xew 
England,  on  finding  himself  so  widely  at  variance 
with  his  Puritan  brethren,  he  conceived  the 
design  of  withdrawing  from  the  colonies,  and 
settling  among  the  Indians,  that  he  might  labor 
as  a  missionary.  .  .  .  In  all  his  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  Mr.  Williams  was  governed  by  a  strict 
regard  to  the  rights  which,  he  had  always  con- 
tended, belonged  to  them  as  the  sole  proprietors 
of  the  soil.  ...  It  was  by  his  influence,  and  at 
his  expense,  that  the  purchase  was  procured  from 
Canonicus  and  Jliantonomo,  who  partook  largely 
of  the  shyness  and  jealousy  of  the  English  so 
common  to  their  tribe.  He  says.  '  It  was  not 
thousands  nor  tens  of  thousands  of  money  that 
could  have  bought  of  them  an  English  entrance 


into  this  Itay.' ' — W.  Gammell,  Life  of  Roger  Wil- 
liniiu  (Libnu-y  of  Am.  Biog.,  series  3,  v.  4),  rli. 
6-7. 

Also  ix:  S.  G.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  R.  L,  v.  1,  <•//. 
1  and  4. — W.  R.  Staples,  Annals  of  ProMenee, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1636-1661.— Sale  and  gift  of  lands  by 
the  Indians  to  Roger  Williams. — His  convey- 
ance of  the  same  to  his  associates. — "  Tlie 
first  object  of  Mr.  Williams  would  naturally  be, 
to  obtain  from  the  sachems  a  grant  of  land  for 
his  new  colony.  He  probably  visited  them,  and 
received  a  verbal  cession  of  the  territory,  which, 
two  years  afterwards,  was  formally  conveyed  to 
him  by  a  deed.  This  instrument  may  properly 
be  quoted  here.  'At  Xarragauset,  tlie  24th  of 
the  first  month,  commonly  called  ^larch,  the 
second  year  of  the  plantation  or  planting  at  Mo- 
shassuck,  or  Providence  [1638] ;  Memorandum, 
that  we,  Canonicus  and  Miantinomo,  the  two 
chief  sachems  of  Narraganset,  having  two  years 
since  sold  unto  Roger  Williams  the  lands  and 
meadows  upon  the  two  fresh  rivers,  called  Mo- 
shassuck  and  Wanasquatucket,  do  now,  by  these 
presents,  establish  and  confirm  the  boimds  of 
these  lands,  from  the  river  and  fields  of  Paw- 
tucket,  the  great  hill  of  Notaquoncanot,  on  the 
northwest,  and  the  town  of  Mashapaug,  on  the 
west.  We  also  in  consideration  of  the  many 
kindnesses  and  services  he  hath  continually  done 
for  us,  both  with  our  friends  of  Massachusetts, 
as  also  at  Connecticut,  and  Apaum,  or  Plymouth, 
we  do  freely  give  unto  him  all  that  land  from 
those  rivers  reaching  to  Pawtuxet  river;  as  also 
the  grass  and  meadows  upon  the  said  Pawtuxet 
river.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands.  [The  mark  (a  bow)  of  Canonicus. 
The  mark  (an  arrow)  of  Miantonomo].  In  the 
presence  of  [The  mark  of  Sohash.  The  mark  of 
Alsomunsit].'.  .  .  The  lands  thus  ceded  to  Mr. 
Williams  he  conveyed  to  twelve  men,  who  ac- 
companied, or  soon  joined,  him.  reserving  for 
himself  an  equal  part  only."  Twenty-three  years 
later,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1661.  he  executed 
a  more  formal  deed  of  conveyance  to  his  associ- 
ates and  their  heirs  of  the  lands  which  had  un- 
questionably been  partly  sold  and  partly  given 
to  himself  personally  by  the  Indians.  This  latter 
instrument  was  in  the  following  words.  "  '  Be 
it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
Roger  Williams,  of  the  "town  of  Providence,  in 
the  Xarragauset  Bay,  in  Xew  England,  having, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  thirty- four, 
and  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  thir.ty- 
five  had  several  treaties  with  Canonicus  and 
Miantinomo,  the  two  chief  sachems  of  the  Xarra- 
gauset, and  in  the  end  purchased  of  them  the 
lands  and  meadows  upon  the  two  fresh  rivers 
called  Moshassuck  and  Wanasquatucket.  the  two 
sachems  having,  by  a  deed  under  their  hands, 
two  years  after  the  sale  thereof,  established  and 
confirmed  the  bounds  of  these  lands  from  tlie 
rivers  and  fields  of  Pawtucket,  the  great  hill  of 
Xotaquoncanot  on  the  northwest,  and  the  town 
of  Mashapaug  on  the  west,  notwithstanding  I 
had  the  frequent  promise  of  Miantinomo.  my 
kind  friend,  that  it  should  not  be  land  that  I 
should  want  about  these  bounds  mentioneil.  pro- 
vided that  I  satisfied  the  Indians  there  inhabit- 
ing. I  having  made  covenant  of  peaceable 
neighborhood  with  all  the  sachems  and  natives 
round  about  us,  and  having,  of  a  sense  of  God's 
merciful   Providence   unto   me  in   my   distress. 
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called  the  place  Providence,  I  desired  it  might 
be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  con- 
.scieuce.  I  then  eon.-^iderinir  the  condition  of  divers 
of  m.v  distressed  countrymen.  I  communiciitcd 
my  said  purchase  unto  my  lovinir  friends.  Jolui 
Throikmorton.  William  Arnold.  William  llarri.s. 
iStukely  Westcott.  .lohn  Greene.  Senior,  Thomas 
Olney.  Senior,  Richard  Waterman,  and  others, 
who 'then  desired  to  take  shelter  here  with  nie, 
and  in  succession  unto  so  many  others  as  we 
should  receive  into  the  fellowship  and  society  of 
enjoy  ins  ""J  disposing  of  the  said  purchase; 
and  "besides  the  tirst  that  were  admitted,  our 
town  records  declare,  that  afterwards  wc  re- 
ceived Chad  Brown,  'William  Fiehl.  Thomas 
Harris,  Senior,  William  Wickenden,  Robert 
Williams,  Gregory  Dexter,  and  others,  as  our 
town  book  declares;  and  whereas,  by  Gods  mer- 
ciful assistance,  I  was  the  procurer  of  the  pur- 
chase, not  by  monies  nor  payment,  the  natives 
being  so  shyand  jealous  that  monies  could  not 
do  it,  but  by  that  language,  acquaintance  and 
favor  with  the  natives,  and  other  advantages, 
which  it  pleased  God  to  give  me,  and  also  bore 
the  charges  and  venture  of  all  the  gratuities, 
which  I  gave  to  the  great  sachems  and  other 
sachems  and  natives  round  about  us,  and  lay 
engaged  for  a  loving  and  peaceable  neighbor- 
hood with  them,  to  my  great  charge  and  travel; 
it  was  therefore  thought  fit  by  some  loving 
friends,  that  I  should  receive  some  loving  con- 
sideration and  gratuity,  and  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween us,  that  every  person,  that  should  be 
admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  enjoying  land 
and  disposing  of  the  purchase,  should  pay  thirty 
shillings  unto  the  public  stock;  and  first,  about 
thirty  pounds  should  be  paid  luito  myself,  by 
thirty  shillings  a  person,  as  they  were  admitted; 
this  sum  I  received,  and  in  love  to  my  friends, 
and  with  respect  to  a  town  and  place  of  succor 
for  the  distressed  as  aforesaid,  I  do  acknowledge 
the  said  sum  and  payment  as  full  satisfaction  ;  and 
whereas  in  the  year  one  thousand  si.x  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  so  called,  I  delivered  the  deed  sulj- 
scribed  by  the  two  aforesaid  chief  sachems,  so 
nuich  thereof  as  concerneth  the  aforementioned 
lands,  from  myself  and  from  my  heirs,  unto  the 
whole  nuiuber  of  the  purchasers,  with  all  my 
power,  right  and  title  therein,  reserving  only  unto 
my.self  one  single  .share  equal  unto  any  of  the  rest 
of  that  number;  I  now  again,  in  a  more  formal 
way,  under  my  hand  and  seal,  confirm  my 
former  resignation  of  that  deed  of  the  lands 
aforesiiid,  and  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  my  execu- 
tors, my  administrators  and  assigns,  never  to 
molest  any  of  the  said  persons  already  received, 
or  hereafter  to  be  received,  into  the  society  of 
IMirchasers,  as  aforesaid;  but  that  they,  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  a.ssigns, 
shall  at  all  times  quietly  and  peaceably  enjoy 
the  premises  and  every  part  thereof,  aiid  I  do 
further  by  these  presents  bind  myself,  my  heirs, 
my  executors,  my  administrators  and  assigns 
never  to  lay  any  claim,  nor  cause  any  claim  to 
be  laid,  to  any  of  the  lands  aforementioned,  or 
unto  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  more  than  unto 
my  own  single  share,  by  virtue  or  pretence  of 
any  former  bargain,  sale  or  mortgage  whatso- 
ever, or  jointures,  thirds  or  entails  made  by  me, 
the  said  Roger  Williams,  or  of  any  other  person, 
either  for,  by,  through  or  under  me.  In  witness 
whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal, 
the  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  the  present 


year  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty-one.  Roger 
Williams.'.  .  .  From  this  document,  it  appears, 
that  the  twelve  persons  to  whom  the  lands,  on 
the  Jloshassuck  and  Wanascjuatucket  rivers, 
were  conveyed  by  .Mr.  Williams,  did  not  pay 
him  any  part  of  tlie  thirty  poinids,  w  hich  he  re- 
ceived; but  that  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  was 
exacted  of  every  person  who  Wiis  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, to  form  a  common  stock.  From  this 
stock,  thirty  pounds  were  pai<l  to  .Mr.  Williams, 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  instrument  last 
quoted." — J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  of  linger  ^S'H■ 
liiiiiin,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1637. — The  Pequot  War. — "Williams 
was  banished  ill  168(5  and  si-ltleil  at  Providence. 
The  Peijuot  war  took  place  the  next  year  follow- 
ing. The  Pe(iuots  were  a  powerful  trll)e  of  In- 
dians, dwelling  ...  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
at  the  easterly  end  of  Connecticut,  and  holding 
the  lands  west  to  the  river  of  that  name.  The 
parties  to  this  war  were,  the  Massachusetts,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Connecticut  colonics,  assisted  by  the 
Narragansett  iind  Mohegan  tribes  of  Indians  ou 
one  side,  against  the  Pequols,  single-handed,  on 
the  other.  The  Pequots  undertooii  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Xarragansetts  and  the  Mohe- 
gaiis  (llubbanl's  Indian  Wars,  1677,  p.  118),  and 
but  for  Williams  would  have  succeeded,  (Xarr. 
Club,  V.  6,  p.  269).  Williams  had  obtained  a 
powerful  intluence  over  Canonicus  and  Mianti- 
nimii.  the  great  Sachems  of  the  Narragansetts, 
(Xarr.  Club,  v.  6,  p.  17,)  and  Massachusetts 
having  just  banished  him,  sent  at  once  to 
him  to  prevent  if  possible  this  alliance,  (Xarr. 
CMub,  V.  6,  p.  269).  By-  his  intluence  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  made  with  Jliantinomi,  Williams 
being  employed  by  both  sides  as  a  friend,  the 
treaty  was  deposited  with  him  and  he  was  made 
interpreter  by  .Massachusetts  for  the  Indians 
upon  their  motion,  (Winthrop's  Ili.st.  X.  E.,  1853, 
V.  1,  p.  237).  The  Xarragansetts,  the  Mohegans, 
the  Xiantics,  the  Xipniucs,  and  the  Cowesets, 
were  by  this  treaty  either  neutrals  or  fought 
actively  for  the  English  in  the  war." — S.  S. 
Rider,  PoUticul  results  of  the  Banishment  of  Wil- 
liams (Book  Sole*,  r.  8,  no.  17). — See  New  Eno- 
i..VNn:  A.  D.  1637. 

A.  D.  1638-1640. — The  purchase,  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  naming  of  the  island. — The 
founding  of  Newport. — Early  in  the  spring  of 
163S.  wliile  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  was  undergo- 
ing imprisonment  at  Boston  (see  Mass.\chi'SETT8: 
A.  D.  1636-1638),  "Mrs.  Hutchinson's  husband, 
Coddington,  .John  Clarke,  educated  a  jihysician, 
and  other  principal  persons  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
party,  were  given  to  understand  that,  unless 
they  removed  of  their  own  accord,  proceedings 
would  be  taken  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  They 
sent,  therefore,  to  seek  a  place  of  settlement,  and 
found  one  in  Plymouth  patent;  but.  as  the  mag- 
istrates of  that  colony  declined  to  allow  them  an 
independent  organization,  they  presently  pur- 
chaseil  of  the  Xarragansets.  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  AVilliams,  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Island 
of  Aquiday  [or  .\quetnet,  or  Aquiilneck].  The 
price  was  40  fathoms  of  white  wampum;  for  the 
additional  gratuity  of  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes, 
the  present  inhabitalits  agreed  to  remove.  The 
purchasers  called  it  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  —  a  name 
presently  changed  by  use  to  Rhode  Island. 
Xineteen  persons,  having  signed  a  covenant  '  to 
incorporate  themselves  into  a  body  politic,'  and 
to  submit  to  'our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  and  to  his 
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'  most  perfect  and  absolute  laws,'  began  a  settle- 
ment at  its  northern  end,  with  Coddington  as 
their  judge  or  chief  magistrate,  and  three  elders 
to  assist  him.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others 
from  Boston;  but  those  who  were  'of  tlie  rigid 
separation,  and  savored  Anabaptism,'  removed 
to  Providence,  which  now  began  to  be  well 
peopled."— R.  Hildreth,  HiM.  of  the  U.  S..  t.  1, 
c/i,  9. — "This  little  colony  increased  rapidly,  so 
that  in  the  following  spring  some  of  their  num- 
ber moved  to  the  south-west  part  of  the  island 
and  began  the  settlement  of  Newport.  The 
northern  part  of  the  island  which  was  first  occu- 
pied was  called  Portsmouth.  Both  towns,  how- 
ever, were  considered,  as  they  were  in  fact,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  colony.  To  this  settle- 
ment," also,  came  Anne  Hutchinson  with  her 
husband  and  family  after  they  had  been  banished 
from  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  record  that  in 
this  atmosphere  of  freedom  she  occasioned  any 
trouble  or  disturbance.  Here  she  led  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life  until  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1642,  when  she  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  where  she  and  all  the  members  of 
her  family,  sixteen  in  number,  were  murdered  by 
the  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  one  daughter, 
who  was  taken  into  captivity.  In  imitaticm  of 
the  form  of  government  which  existed  under  the 
judges  of  Israel,  during  the  period  of  the  Hebrew 
Conimonwealth,  tlie  two  settlements,  Rhode 
Island  and  Portsmouth,  chose  Coddington  to  be 
their  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  Judge,  and  a 
few  months  afterward  they  elected  three  eklers 
to  as.sist  him.  This  form  of  government  con- 
tinued until  1040." — O.  S.  Straus,  liorjirWilliainit, 
eh.  6. 

A.  D.  1638-1647.  —  The  Constitution  of 
Providence  Plantation. — The  charter  and  the 
Union. — Religious  liberty  as  understood  by 
Roger  Williams. — "The  colonists  of  Plymouth 
had  formed  their  social  compact  in  the  cabin  of 
the  JIaytlower.  Tiie  colonists  of  Providence 
formed  theire  on  the  banks  of  the  Mooshausick. 
'We,  whose  names  are  hereunder,'  it  reads,  '  de- 
sirous to  inhabit  in  the  town  of  Providence,  do 
promise  to  subject  ourselves  in  active  or  passive 
obedience  to  all  such  orders  or  agreements  as 
shall  be  made  for  public  good  for  the  body,  in  an 
orderly  way,  by  the  major  assent  of  the  present 
inhal)itants,  masters  of  families,  incorporated 
together  into  a  town  fellowship,  and  such  others 
as  they  shall  admit  unto  them  only  in  civil 
things.'  Never  before,  since  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  has  the  separation  of  Church 
from  State  been  detinitelj'  marked  out  by  this 
limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  to 
civil  things;  and  never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
course  of  history,  was  a  fundamental  principle 
so  vigorously  observed.  JIassachusctts  looked 
upon  the  experiment  with  jealousy  and  distrust, 
and  when  ignorant  or  restless  men  confounded 
the  right  of  individual  opinion  in  religions  mat- 
ters with  a  right  of  independent  action  in  civil 
matters,  those  who  had  condemned  Koger  Wil- 
liams to  banishment,  eagerly  proclaimed  that  no 
well  ordered  government  could  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  liberty  of  conscience.  .  .  .  Questions 
of  jurisdiction  also  arose.  Massachusetts  could 
not  bring  herself  to  look  upon  her  sister  with  a 
friendly  eye,  and  Plymouth  was  soon  to  be 
merged  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  there  would  be  bickerings  and  jealousies,  if 
not  open  contention   between   them.      Still   the 


little  Colony  grew  apace.  The  first  church  was 
founded  in  1639.  To  meet  the  wants  of  an  in- 
creased population  the  government  was  changed, 
and  five  disposers  or  selectmen  charged  with  the 
principal  functions  of  administration,  subject, 
however,  to  the  superior  authority  of  monthly 
town  meetings;  so  early  and  so  naturally  did 
municipal  institutions  take  root  in  English  colo- 
nies. A  vital  point  was  yet  untouclied.  Wil- 
liams, indeed,  held  that  tlie  Indians,  as  original 
occupants  of  the  soil,  were  the  only  legal  owners 
of  it.  and  carr\-ing  his  principle  into  aTl  his  deal- 
ings with  the  natives,  bought  of  them  the  latid 
on  which  he  planted  his  Colony.  The  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  colonists,  also,  bought  their 
land  of  the  natives,  but  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  whites  founded  their  claim  ujion  roj-al  char- 
ter. They  even  went  so  far  as  to  apply  for  a 
charter  covering  all  the  territory  of  the  new 
Colony.  Meanwhile  two  other  colonies  had  been 
planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Narragansett  Bay : 
the  Colony  of  Aquidnick,  on  the  Island  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  colony  of  Warwick.  The  sense 
of  a  common  danger  united  them,  and,  in  1643, 
they  appointed  Roger  Williams  their  agent  to  re- 
pair to  England  and  apply  for  a  royal  charter. 
It  has  been  treasured  up  as  a  bitter  memory  that 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  conveyance  in  New 
York,  for  Massachusetts  would  not  allow  him  to 
pass  through  her  territories.  His  negotiations 
were  crowned  with  full  success.  ...  He  found 
the  King  at  open  war  with  the  Parliament,  and 
the  administration  of  the  colonies  entrusted  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  a  joint  committee  of 
the  two  Houses.  Of  the  details  of  the  negotia- 
tion little  is  known,  blit  on  the  14th  of  March  of 
the  following  year  [1644],  a  '  free  and  absolute 
charter  was  granted  as  the  Incorporation  of 
Providence  Plantations  in  Narragansett  Bay  in 
New  England.'  .  .  .  Civil  government  and  civil 
laws  were  the  only  government  and  laws  which 
it  recognized;  and  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to 
religious  freedom  in  it  shows  how  firmly  and 
wisely  Williams  avoided  every  form  of  expres- 
sion which  might  seem  to  recognize  the  power  to 
grant  or  to  deny  that  inalienable  right.  .  .  . 
Yet  more  than  three  years  were  allowed  to  pass 
before  it  went  into  full  force  as  a  bond  of  union 
for  the  four  towns.  Then,  in  May,  1647,  the 
corporators  met  at  Portsmouth  in  General  Court 
of  Election,  and,  accepting  the  charter,  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  government  in  harmony 
with  its  provisions.  Warwick,  although  not 
named  in  the  charter,  was  admitted  to  the  same 
privileges  with  her  larger  and  more  flourishing 
sisters.  This  new  government  was  in  reality  a 
government  of  the  people,  to  whose  final  decision 
in  their  General  Assembly  all  questions  were 
submitted.  '  And  now, '  says  the  preamble  to  the 
code,  ...  '  it  is  agreed  bj'  this  present  Assem- 
bly thus  incorporate  and  by  this  present  act  de- 
clared, that  the  form  of  government  established 
in  Providence  Plantations  is  Democratical.' " — 
G.  W.  Greene,  Short  Ilixt.  of  R.  I.,  ch.  3  ami 'i. 
— "The  form  of  government  being  settled,  they 
now  prepared  such  laws  as  were  necessary  to  en- 
force the  due  administration  of  it ;  but  the  popu- 
lar approbation  their  laws  must  receive,  before 
they  were  valid,  made  this  a  work  of  time;  how- 
ever, they  were  so  industrious  in  it,  that  in  the 
month  of  May,  1647,  they  completed  a  regultir 
body  of  laws,  taken  chiefly  from  the  laws  of 
Enirland,  adding  a  verv  few"  of  their  own  form- 
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iug,  which  the  circumstances  anil  exigencies  of 
their  present  conililion  required.  Tliese  htws, 
for  securing  of  right,  for  ileterniiniug  contro- 
versies, for  i>riserviiig  order,  suppressing  vice, 
and  punishing  olfenders,  were,  at  least,  e(iual  to 
the  laws  of  any  of  the  neiglibouring  colonies;  and 
infinitely  exceeded  those  of  all  other  Christian 
countries  at  that  time  in  this  particular, —  that 
they  left  the  conscience  free,  and  did  not  punish 
men  for  worshipping  God  in  the  way.  they  were 
persuaded,  he  re(|uired.  ...  It  was  often  ob- 
jected to  Mv.  Williams,  that  such  great  liberty 
in  religious  nnitlcrs,  tended  to  licentiousness, 
and  every  kind  of  disorder:  To  such  objections 
I  will  give  the  answer  he  himself  made,  in  his 
own  words  [Letter  to  the  Town  of  Providence, 
January,  l(i.54-5].  '  Loving  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bours. It  |)Uaseth  God  yet  to  continue  this  great 
liberty  of  our  town  meetings,  for  which,  we  ought 
to  be  humbly  thankful,  and  to  improve  these 
liberties  to  the  prai.se  of  the  Giver,  and  lo  the 
peace  and  welfari;  of  the  town  and  colony,  without 
our  own  private  end.s.  I  thought  it  my  duty,  to 
present  you  with  this  my  impartial  testimony, 
and  answer  to  a  paper  sent  you  the  other  day 
from  my  brother,  —  "That  it  is  blood-guiltiness, 
and  against  the  rule  of  the  gospel,  to  e.\e(mte 
judgment  upon  transgressors,  against  the  private 
or  public  weal."  Tliat  ever  I  should  speak  or 
write  a  tittle  that  tends  to  such  an  inlinile  lil)erly 
of  conscience,  is  a  mistake;  and  which  I  have 
ever  disclaimed  and  abhorred.  To  prevent  such 
mistakes,  I  at  ])re.senl  shall  only  i)ro))ose  this 
case. —  There  goes  many  a  ship  to  sea,  with  many 
a  hundred  souls  in  one  ship,  whose  weal  and  wo 
is  couunon ;  and  is  a  true  [licture  of  a  conunon- 
wealth.  or  an  human  eombinaticm.  or  society. 
It  halli  fallen  out  sometimes,  that  both  Papists 
and  Protestants,  Jews  and  Turks,  may  be  em- 
barked into  one  ship.  Upon  which  supposal,  I 
do  aflirm,  that  all  the  liberty  of  conscience  that 
ever  I  pleaded  for,  turns  upon  these  two  hinges, 
that  none  of  the  Papists,  Protestants,  Jews,  or 
Turks,  be  forced  to  come  to  the  slii])'s  iirayers  or 
■worship;  nor,  secondly,  compelled  from  their 
own  particular  prayers  or  worship,  if  they  prac- 
tise any.  I  further  add,  that  I  never  denied 
that,  notwithstanding  this  liberty,  the  comman- 
der of  the  ship  ought  to  conunand  the  ship's 
course;  yea,  and  also  to  command  that  justice, 
peace,  and  sobriety,  be  kejit  and  ])ractised,  both 
among  the  seamen  and  all  the  passengers.  If 
any  seamen  refuse  to  perform  their  service,  or 
passengers  to  i)ay  their  freight;  —  if  any  refuse 
to  lielp  in  i)er.son  or  inirse,  towards  the  common 
charges,  or  defence;  —  if  any  refuse  to  obey  the 
common  laws  and  orders  of  the  ship,  concerning 
their  common  peace  and  preservation;  —  if  any 
shall  mutiny  and  rise  up  against  their  com- 
manders, and  ollicers;  —  if  any  shall  preach  or 
write,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  commanders, 
nor  ollicers,  because  all  are  equal  in  Christ, 
therefore  no  masters,  nor  ollicers,  no  laws,  nor 
orders,  no  corrections  nor  punishments  —  I  say  I 
never  denied,  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is  pre- 
tended, the  commander  or  commanders  may 
judge,  resist,  compel,  and  punish  such  trans- 
gressors, according  to  their  deserts  and  merits. 
This,  if  seriously  and  honestly  minded,  may,  if 
it  so  please  the  Father  of  lights,  let  in  some 
light,  to  such  as  willingly  shut  not  their  eyes. 
I  remain,  studious  of  our  common  peace  and 
liberty, —  Roger  Williams. '     This  religious  lib- 


erty was  not  only  asserted  in  words,  but  imi- 
formly  adhered  to  and  practised;  for  in  the  year 
1()56,  soon  after  the  (Quakers  made  th<-ir  lirst  ap- 
pearance in  New  England,  and  at  which  most  of 
these  colonies  were  greatly  alarmed  and  olTended; 
Those  at  that  time  called  the  four  united  colo- 
nies, which  were  the  JIassachusetts.  Plymouth. 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  wrote  to  this 
colony,  to  join  with  them  in  taking  elfectual 
methods  lo  suppress  them,  an<l  prevent  their  ])er- 
nicious  doctrines  being  sjiread  and  propagated 
in  the  country. —  To  this  request  the  Assembly 
of  this  cohmy  gave  the  following  worthy  answer: 
'  AVe  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  foundation 
principle  on  which  this  colony  was  lirst  settled; 
to  wit,  that  every  man  who  submits  peaceably  to 
the  civil  authority,  may  peaceably  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
without  iMolestalion.'  And  not  to  the  jieojile  of 
the  neighbouring  govcrinneuts  only,  was  this 
principle  owned;  but  it  was  asserted  in  their  ap- 
plications to  the  ruling  powers  in  the  mother 
country;  for  in  the  year  ICJi).  in  an  address  of 
this  colony  to  Richard  Cromwell,  then  lord  pro- 
tector of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  is 
this  iiaragraph, — 'May  it  please  your  highness 
to  know,  that  this  poor  colony  of  Providence 
Plantations,  mostly  consi.sts  of  a  birth  and  breed- 
ing of  the  providence  of  the  Most  High.  —  We 
being  an  outcast  peoiile,  formerly  from  our 
mother  nation,  in  the  bishops'  days;  and  since 
from  the  rest  of  the  New  Knglish  over-zealous 
colonies;  Our  frame  being  much  like  the  i)resent 
frame  and  constitution  of  our  dearest  mother 
England;  bearing  with  the  several  judgments, 
and  consciences,  each  of  other,  in  all  the  towns 
of  our  colony.  —  The  which  our  neighbour  colo- 
nies do  not;  which  is  the  oidy  cause  of  their 
great  olTencc  against  VIS. '  But  as  ever_v  human 
felicity  has  .some  attendant  misfortune,  .so  the 
people's  enjoyment  of  very  great  liberty,  hath 
ever  been  fouiul  to  produce  some  disorders,  fac- 
tions, and  ))arties  amongst  them.  ...  It  nuist 
be  confessed,  the  historians  and  ministers  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  in  all  their  writings  for  a 
long  time,  represented  the  inhabitants  of  this  col- 
ony as  a  comi)any  of  ])eople  who  lived  without 
any  order,  and  i|uite  regardless  of  all  religion; 
and  this.  ])rincipally,  because  they  allowed  an 
unlimited  liberty  of  conscience,  wliicli  was  then 
interpreted  to  be  profane  licentiousness,  as 
though  religion  could  not  subsist  without  the 
support  of  human  laws,  and  Christians  must 
cease  to  be  so,  if  they  suffered  any  of  dilTerent 
sentiments  to  live  in  the  same  country  with 
them.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  many 
among  them  that  first  came  hither,  being  tinc- 
tured with  the  same  bitter  spirit,  should  create 
much  disturbance;  nor  that  others,  when  got 
clear  of  the  fear  of  censure  and  punishment 
should  rela.v  too  much,  and  behave  as  though 
they  were  become  indifferent  about  religion 
itself.  With  jieoi^le  of  both  these  characters,  the 
fathers  of  this  colony  had  to  contend.  ...  In 
this  age  it  seemed  to  be  doubted  whether  a  civil 
government  could  be  kept  up  and  supported 
without  some  particular  mode  of  religion  was 
established  by  its  laws,  and  guarded  by  penalties 
and  tests:  And  for  determining  this  doubt,  by 
an  actual  trial,  appears  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal motive  with  King  Charles  the  Second,  for 
granting  free  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  people 
of  this  colony,  bj-  his  charter  of  1663,  —  in  which 
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he  makes  use  of  these  words:  '  Tliat  they  might 
holil  forth  a  lively  experiment,  that  a  most  flour- 
isliiiig  civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  main- 
tained, and  that  amongst  our  English  subjects, 
with  a  full  liberty  in  religious  concernments. 
And  that  true  piety,  rightly  grounded  on  gospel 
principles,  will  give  the  best  and  greatest  se- 
curity to  sovereignty,  and  will  lay  in  the  hearts 
of  men  the  strongest  obligations  to  true  loy- 
alty.' " — Stephen  Hopkins,  Historical  Account  of 
the  Planting  and  Growth  of  Prondeuce  {Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coil's,  2d  scr. ,  ».  9). 

Also  in  :  S.  G.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  R.  I.  ,i\  1,  c/t.  4. 
— lif'cords  of  the  Colony  of  li.  I.  and  Providence 
Plantations,  f.  1. 

A.  D.  1639. — The  first  Baptist  Church. — 
"There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  to  what  were 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  first  settlers  of  Provi- 
dence. At  the  time  of  their  removal  here,  they 
were  members  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
churches.  Those  churches,  as  it  respects  gov- 
ernment, were  Independent  or  Congregational, 
in  doctrine,  moderately  Calvinistic  and  witli  re- 
gard to  ceremonies,  Pedobaptists.  The  settlers 
of  Providence,  did  not  cease  to  be  members  of 
those  churches,  by  their  removal,  nor  did  the  fact 
of  their  being  members,  constitute  them  a  church, 
after  it.  They  could  not  form  themselves  into  a 
church  of  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  churches,  until  dismissed  from 
them;  and  after  such  dismissal,  some  covenant 
or  agreement  among  themselves  was  necessary 
in  order  to  effect  it.  That  they  met  for  public 
worship  is  beyond  a  doubt;  but  such  meetings, 
though  frequent  and  regular,  would  not  make 
them  a  church.  Among  the  first  thirteen,  were 
two  ordained  ministers,  Roger  Williams  and 
Thomas  James.  That  they  preached  to  the  set- 
tlers is  quite  probable,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  intent  to  form  a  church,  previous  to 
March  1639.  AVhen  they  did  attempt  it,  they 
had  ceased,  to  be  Pedobaptists,  for  Ezekiel  Holy- 
man,  a  layman,  had  baptized  Roger  Williams, 
by  immersion,  and  ]\Ir.  Williams  afterwards  had 
baptized  Jlr.  Holyman  and  several  others  of  the 
company,  in  the  same  manner.  By  this  act  they 
disowned  the  churches  of  which  they  had  been 
members,  and  for  this,  they  were  soon  excom- 
municated, by  those  churches.  After  being  thus 
baptized,  they  formed  a  church  and  called  3Ir. 
Williams  to  be  their  pastor.  This  was  the  first 
church  gathered  in  Providence.  It  has  continued 
to  the  present  day,  and  is  now  known  as  The  First 
Baptist  Church.  .  .  .  Mr.  Williams  held  the  i)as- 
toral  office  about  four  years,  and  then  resigned 
the  same.  Jlr.  Holyman  was  his  colleague.  .  .  . 
A  letter  of  Richard  Scott,  appended  to  '  A  New 
England  Fire-Braud  Quenched,*  and  published 
about  1673,  states  that  Mr.  Williams  left  the 
Baptists  and  turned  Seeker,  a  few  months  after 
he  was  baptized.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church  for  some  time,  but  at  the  date 
of  this  letter,  had  united  with  the  Friends.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Williams'  new  views  as  a  Seeker, 
there  was  no  regularly  constituted  church  on 
earth,  nor  any  person  authorized  to  administer 
any  church  ordinance,  nor  could  there  be,  until 
new  apostles  should  be  sent  by  the  Great  Head 
of  tlie  church,  for  whose  coming  he  was  seeking. 
lie  was  not  alone  in  these  opinions.  Many  in  his 
day  believed  that  the  ministry  and  ordinances  of 
the  christian  cluirch  were  irretrievably  lost,  dur- 
ing the  papal  usurpation.     It  has  been  supposed, 


by  some,  that  Mr.  Williams  held  these  opinions 
while  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  he  denied  the  church  of  England  to  be  a 
true  church,  and  withdrew  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Salem  church.  Aside  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Scott,  above  quoted,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams turned  Seeker,  after  he  joined  the  Baptists 
and  walked  with  them  some  months,  the  suppo- 
sition is  shown  to  be  groundless,  by  his  adminis- 
tering baptism  in  Providence,  as  "before  stated, 
and  joining  with  the  first  Baptist  cluirch  there. 
These  acts  he  could  not  have  performed,  had  he 
then  been  a  Seeker."— W.  R.  Staples,  Annals  of 
the  town  of  Proi-idencf,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  "1641-1647.— Samuel  Gorton  and  the 
Warwick  Plantation. — "Among  the  supporters 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  after  her  arrival  at  Aqued- 
neck,  was  a  sincere  and  courageous,  but  inco- 
herent and  crotchetty  man  named  Samuel  Gorton. 
In  the  denunciatory  language  of  that  day  he 
was  called  a  'proud  and  pestilent  seducer,' or, 
as  the  modern  newspaper  would  say,  a  'crank.' 
It  is  well  to  make  due  allowances  for  the  preju- 
dice so  conspicuous  in  the  accounts  given  by  his 
enemies,  who  felt  obliged  to  justify  their  harsh 
treatment  of  him.  But  we  have  also  his  own 
writings  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
his  character  and  views.  .  .  .  Himself  a  Lon- 
don clothier,  and  thanking  God  that  he  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  '  the  schools  of  human  learn- 
ing,' he  set  up  as  a  preacher  without  ordination, 
and  styled  himself  '  professor  of  the  mysteries 
of  Christ. '  He  seems  to  have  cherished  that  doc- 
trine of  private  inspiration  which  the  Puritans 
especially  abhorred.  .  .  .  Gorton's  temperament 
was  such  as  to  keep  him  always  in  an  atmosphere 
of  strife.  Other  heresiarchs  suffered  persecution 
in  Massachusetts,  but  Gorton  was  in  hot  water 
everywhere.  His  arrival  in  any  commimity  was 
the  signal  for  an  immediate  disturbance  of  the 
peace.  His  troubles  began  in  Plymouth,  where 
the  wife  of  the  pastor  preferred  his  teachings  to 
those  of  her  husband.  In  1638  he  fled  to 
Aquedneck,  where  his  first  achievement  was  a 
schism  among  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  followers, 
which  ended  in  some  staying  to  found  the  town 
of  Portsmouth  while  others  went  away  to  found 
Newport.  Presently  Portsmouth  found  him  in- 
tolerable, flogged  and  banished  him,  and  after 
his  dc]iartin'e  was  able  to  make  up  its  quarrel 
with  Newport.  He  next  made  his  way  with  a 
few  followers  to  Pawtuxet,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Providence,  and  now  it  is  the  broad- 
minded  and  gentle  Roger  Williams  who  com- 
plains of  his  '  bewitching  and  madding  poor 
Providence.'.  .  .  Williams  disapproved  of  Gor- 
ton, but  was  true  to  his  principles  of  toleration 
and  would  not  take  part  in  any  attempt  to  silence 
him.  But  in  1641  we  find  thirteen  leading  citi- 
zens of  Providence,  headed  by  William  Arnold, 
sending  a  memorial  to  Boston,  asking  for  assis- 
tance and  counsel  in  regard  to  this  disturber  of 
the  peace.  How  was  JIassachusetts  to  treat 
such  an  appeal 't  She  could  not  presume  to 
meddle  with  the  affair  unless  she  could  have 
permanent  jurisdiction  over  Pawtuxet;  other- 
wise she  was  a  mere  intruder.  .  .  .  AVhatever 
might  be  the  abstract  merits  of  Gorton's  ojiinions, 
his  conduct  was  politically  dangerous;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  jurisdiction  over  Pawtuxet  was 
formalT)-  conceded  to  Massachusetts.  Thereupon 
that  colony,  assuming  jurisdiction,  summoned 
Gorton  and  his  men  to  Boston,    to  prove   their 
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title  to  the  lands  they  occvipie<l.  They  of  course 
regarded  the  sumiiKins  as  a  flagrant  usurpation 
of  aullKirity.  and  instead  of  obeying  it  they 
witlidrew  to  Shawoniel  [Warwick],  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Narragan.'ictt  bay,  wliere  they 
bought  a  tract  of  land  from  the  principal  sachem 
of  the  Narragansetts,  Jliantonomo." — J.  Fiske, 
The  Bt'ifinniniis  of  New  Knglami,  pp.  163-168. — 
"Soon  afterward,  by  the  surrender  to  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  of  a  subordinate  Indian  chief,  who  claimed 
the  territory  .  .  .  purchase<l  by  (Jorlon  of  Mian 
lonomi  [or  Mianlonnmo].  that  Government  made 
a  demand  of  jurisiliction  there  also;  and  as  (Jor- 
ton  refused  their  summons  to  appear  at  Boston, 
Ma.ssachusetts  sent  soldiers,  and  captured  the 
iidiabilants  in  their  homes,  took  them  to  Uoston, 
tried  tliem.  and  sentenced  the  greater  part  of 
tluin  to  imprisonment  for  blasphemous  language 
to  llie  Massachusetts  authorities.  They  were 
linally  lil)eratcd,  and  banished;  and  as  Warwick 
was  included  in  the  forbidden  territory,  they 
went  to  Hhode  Island.  Gorton  and  two  of  his 
friends  soon  afterward  went  to  England."  Sub 
scquently,  when,  in  1647,  the  government  of 
Providence  Plantations  was  organized  under  the 
charter  which  Roger  Williams  had  procured  in 
England  in  1644,  "  Warwick,  whither  Gorton 
and  his  followers  had  now  returned,  Ihough  not 
named  in  the  charter,  was  admitted  to  its  privi- 
leges."— C.  Deane,  New  Enr/liiitd  (\nrrntice  and 
Critirid  lli.ilnrii  of  Aincn'ru.  r.  I!,  r/i.  0). 

A.  D.  1651-1652. — Coddington's  usurpation. 
—  Second  mission  of  Roger  Williams  to  Eng- 
land.—  Restoration  of  the  Charter. — First  en- 
actment against  Slavery. — In  ll!")l.  William 
C'cKldington,  who  had  been  chosen  Presiilent 
some  time  before,  but  who  had  gone  to  England 
without  legally  eiUcring  the  oHice,  succeeded  by 
some  means  in  olitainiiig  from  the  Council  of 
.State  a  connnission  which  apiiointed  him  gover- 
norof  Hhode  Island  and  Connecticut  for  life,  with 
a  council  of  six  to  assist  him  in  the  government. 
This  apparently  annulled  the  charter  of  the 
colony.  Again  the  colony  appealed  to  Hoger 
Williams  to  plead  its  cause  in  England  and  again 
he  crossed  the  ocean,  "obtaining  a  hanl-wrung 
leave  to  embark  at  Hoston.  ...  In  the  same 
ship  went  John  Clarke,  as  agent  for  the  Island 
towns,  to  iisk  for  the  revocation  of  Coddington's 
commission.  On  the  success  of  their  application 
liimg  the  fate  of  the  Colony.  Meanwhile  the 
Island  towns  submitted  silently  to  Coddington's 
usurpation,  and  the  main-land  towns  continued 
to  govern  themselves  by  their  old  laws,  and  meet 
and  deliberate  as  they  had  done  before  in  their 
General  Assembly.  It  was  in  the  miilst  of  these 
dangers  and  dissensions  that  on  the  I'.ltli  of  May, 
in  the  session  of  16.52,  it  was  •enacted  and  ordered 
.  .  .  that  no  black  mankind  or  white  being 
forced  by  covenant,  bond  or  otherwise  shall  be 
held  to  service  longer  than  ten  years,' and  that 
■  that  man  that  will  not  let  them  go  free,  or  shall 
sell  them  any  else  where  to  that  end  that  they 
may  be  enslaved  to  others  for  a  longer  time,  hee 
or  they  shall  forfeit  to  the  Colonic  forty  pounds.' 
This  was  the  first  legislation  concerning  slavery 
on  this  continent.  If  forty  poimds  should  seem 
a  small  penalty,  let  us  remember  that  the  price 
of  a  slave  was  but  twenty.  If  it  should  be  ob- 
jected that  the  act  was  imperfectly  enforced,  let 
us  remember  how  honorable  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
been  the  first  to  solemnly  recognize  a  great  prin- 
cii)le.     Soul   liberty  had   borne  her  farst  fruits. 


.  .  .  Welcome  tidings  came  in  September,  and 
still  more  welcome  in  October.  Williams  and 
Clarke  .  .  .  had  obtained,  first,  perndssion  for 
the  colony  to  act  under  the  charter  luitil  the 
final  decision  of  the  controversy,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  the  revocation  of  Coddington's  commission. 
The  charter  was  fiillv  restored." — G.  W.  Greene, 
/^/loii  lli.1t.  iif  Rhinh'hhiHi},  rh.  6. 

A.  D.  1656. — Refusal  to  join  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Quakers.  See  M.vss.vciiisktts:  A.  1). 
1  ()."■)(; -ii'.CiL 

A.  D.  1660-1663.— The  Charter  from  Charles 
II.,  and  the  boundary  conflicts  with  Connecti- 
cut.—  "At  its  liist  meeting  after  the  King 
[Charles  II.]  came  to  enjoy  his  own  again,  the 
government  of  Hhode  Island  caused  him  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  conunissioncd  C'larke  [agent  of 
the  colony  in  England]  to  prosecute  its  interests 
at  court,  which  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  do. 
.  .  .  He  was  intrusted  with  his  suit  about  a  year 
before  Winthroji's  arrival  in  England;  but  Win- 
Ihrop  [the  younger,  who  went  to  England  on  be- 
half of  Coimecticut]  had  been  there  several 
months,  attending  to  his  business,  before  he 
heard  anything  of  the  designs  of  Clarke.  His 
charter  of  Connecticut  had  jiassed  through  the 
prclinnnary  forms,  and  was  awaiting  the  great 
seal,  wlieu  it  was  arrested  in  consei|Ucnce  of  repre- 
sentatinns  made  by  the  agent  from  Rhode  Island. 
.  .  .  Wintlirop.  in  his  new  charter,  had  used  the 
words  'lioundcil  on  the  east  by  the  A'arrog.nncett 
River,  commonlv  called  Xarrogancett  Bay.  where 
the  said  river  falleth  into  the  sea.'  To  this 
identity  between  Narragansett  River  and  N.'irra- 
gansett  Bay  Clarke  objected,  as  will  be  presently 
explained.  .\  third  party  was  interested  in  the 
settlement  of  the  eastern  boundar)'  of  Connecti- 
cut. This  was  the  Atherton  Companj',  so  called 
from  Humphrey  .\thcrton  of  Dorchester,  one  of 
the  partners.  They  had  bought  of  the  natives  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  western  side  of  Narragansett 
Bay;  and  when  they  heard  that  Connecticut  was 
soliciting  a  charter,  they  naturally  desired  that 
their  property  should  be  i)laced  under  the  gov- 
ermnent  of  that  colony,  rather  than  under  the 
unstable  government  of  Rhode  Island.  Win- 
tlirop, who  was  himself  one  of  the  as.sociates, 
wrote  from  London  that  the  arrangement  he  had 
made  accorded  with  their  wish.  Rhode  Island, 
however,  maintained  that  the  lands  of  the  Ather- 
ton i)urcliase  belonged  to  her  jurisdiction.  ,  .  . 
When  Wintlirop  thought  that  he  had  secure(l 
for  Connecticut  a  territory  extending  eastward 
to  Narragansett  Bay,  Clarke  had  obtained  fin' 
Hhode  Island  the  iinmiise  of  a  charter  which 
pii.shed  its  boundary  westward  to  the  Paucatuck 
River,  so  as  to  include  in  the  latter  colony  a  tract 
'iTt  miles  wide,  and  extending  in  length  from  the 
southern  border  of  Massachusetts  to  the  sea. 
The  interference  of  the  charters  with  each  other 
endangered  both.  The  agents  entered  into  a  ne- 
gotiation which  issued,  after  several  months,  in 
a  composition  effected  by  the  award  of  four 
arbiters.  Two  articles  of  it  were  material.  One 
was  that  Paucatuck  River  should  '  be  the  certain 
bounds  between  the  two  colonies,  which  said 
river  should,  for  the  future,  be  also  called,  alias, 
Narrogansett,  or  Narrogansett  River.'  The  other 
allowed  the  Artherton  Companj'  to  choose  '  to 
which  of  those  colonies  they  would  belong.'  The 
undesirable  consequences  of  a  dispute  were  thus 
averted;  though  to  say  that  '  P.iucatuck  River' 
meant  Narragansett  Bay  was  much  the  same  as 
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to  give  to  the  Thames  the  name  of  the  British 
Channel :  and  if  the  agreement  between  the 
agents  should  stand,  Connecticut  would  be  sadly 
curtailed  of  her  domain."  On  the  8th  of  July, 
1663,  "  Clarke's  charter,  which  the  King  proba- 
bly did  not  know  that  he  had  been  contradicting, 
passed  tlie  seals.  It  created  'a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  in  fact  and  name,  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Col- 
on}' of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
in  New  England  in  America.'  Similar  to  the 
charter  of  Connecticut  in  grants  marked  by  a 
liberality  hitherto  unexampled,  it  added  to  them 
the  extraordinary  provision  that  '  no  person 
within  the  said  colon}-,  at  any  time  thereafter, 
should  be  anywise  molested,  punislied,  dis- 
quieted, or  called  in  question,  for  any  difference 
of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  which  did  not 
actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  the  said  col- 
ony.'. .  .  Matters  were  now  all  ripe  for  a  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  between  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  Using  the  privilege  of  choice 
secured  by  the  compact  between  the  agents,  the 
Atherton  Company  elected  to  place  their  lands, 
including  a  settlement  known  by  the  name  of 
Wickford.  under  the  government  of  the  latter 
colony.  Rliode  Island  enacted  that  all  persons 
presuming  to  settle  there  without  her  leave 
should  be  '  taken  and  imprisoned  for  such  their 
contempt.'.  .  .  This  proved  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  provocations  and  reprisals  between 
the  inharmonious  neighbors." — J.  G.  Palfrev, 
CompeiuUom  Hist,  of  X.  Eng.,  bk.  2,  ch.  13  (t.  2). 

Also  is  :  S.  S.  Rider,  Buok  yotes,  i\  10,  pp. 
109-110.— S.  G.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  E.  I.,  ch.  8 
(r.  1). 

A.  D.  1674-1678.— King  Philip's  War.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  1674-1675;  1675;  1676- 
1678. 

A.  D.  1683.— Death  of  Roger  Williams. — 
Estimates  of  his  character. —  Roger  Williams, 
having  given  all  to  his  colony,  seems  to  have 
died  without  property,  dependent  upon  his  chil- 
dren. His  son,  Daniel,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1710,  says:  "  He  never  gave  me  but  about  three 
acres  of  land,  and  but  a  little  afore  he  deceased. 
It  looked  liard,  that  out  of  so  much  at  his  dis- 
posing, that  I  should  have  so  little,  and  he  so 
little.  ...  If  a  covetous  man  had  that  oppor- 
tunity as  he  had,  most  of  this  town  would  have 
been  his  tenant-s."  "Of  the  immediate  cause 
and  exact  time  of  Mr.  Williams'  death  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
died  at  some  time  between  January  16,  1683-3, 
and  May  10,  1683.  ...  He  was  in  the  84th  year 
of  liis  age." — J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  of  Itoger 
Williams,  pp.  Ill  and  354. — "We  call  those 
great  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  some  noble 
cause,  and  have  thereby  influenced  for  the  better 
the  course  of  events.  Measured  by  that  stan- 
dard, Roger  Williams  deserves  a  high  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  alongside  of  the  greatest  re- 
formers who  mark  epochs  in  the  world's  history. 
He  was  not  the  first  to  discover  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  but  he  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
them  in  all  their  plenitude,  and  to  found  and 
build  up  a  political  community  with  those  prin- 
ciples as  the  basis  of  its  organization.  The  in- 
fluence and  effect  of  his  '  lively  experiment '  of 
religious  liberty  and  democratic  government 
upon  the  political  system  of  our  country,  and 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  are  admirably 
stated  by  Professor  Gervinus  in  his  '  Introduc- 
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tion  to  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
He  says :  '  Roger"  Williams  founded  in  1636  a 
small  new  society  in  Rhode  Island,  upon  the 
principles  of  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  the  majority  in  secular 
affairs.  The  theories  of  freedom  in  Church  and 
State,  taught  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  in 
Europe,  were  here  brought  into  practice  in  the 
government  of  a  small  community.  It  was 
prophesied  that  the  democratic  attempts  to  ob- 
tain universal  suffrage,  a  general  elective  fran- 
chise, annual  parliaments,  entire  religions  free- 
dom, and  the  Jliltonian  right  of  schism  would  be 
of  short  duration.  But  these  institutions  have 
not  only  maintained  themselves  here,  but  have 
spread  over  the  whole  union.  They  have  super- 
seded the  aristocratic  commencements  of  Caro- 
lina and  of  New  York,  the  high-church  party  in 
Virginia,  the  theocracy  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  monarchy  throughout  America;  they  have 
given  laws  to  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  and, 
dreaded  for  their  moral  influence,  tliey  st;ind  in 
the  back-ground  of  every  democratic  struggle  in 
Europe.'  "— O.  S.  Straus,  Rorjev  Williams,  jk  233. 
— "  Roger  Williams,  as  all  know,  was  the  prophet 
of  complete  religious  toleration  in  America.  .  .  . 
That  as  a  man  he  was  '  conscientiously  conten- 
tious '  I  should  naturally  be  among  the  last  to 
deny ;  most  men  who  contribute  materially  to- 
wards bringing  about  great  changes,  religious  or 
moral,  are  '  conscientiously  contentious. '  Were 
they  not  so  they  would  not  accomplish  the  work 
they  are  here  to  do." — C.  F.  Adams,  Massachu- 
setts: its  Historians  and  its  History,  p.  25. — 
"The  world,  liaving  at  last  nearly  caught  up 
with  him,  seems  ready  to  vote  —  though  with  a 
peculiarly  respectable  minority  in  opposition  — 
that  Roger  Williams  was  after  all  a  great  man, 
one  of  the  true  heroes,  seers,  world-movers,  of 
these  latter  ages.  Perhaps  one  explanation  of 
the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  now  looking  upon 
him,  as  he  looms  up  among  his  contemporaries 
in  New  England,  may  be  that  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  rather  fatigued  by  the  monotony  of  so 
vast  a  throng  of  sages  and  saints,  all  quite  im- 
maculate, all  equally  prim  and  stiff  in  their 
Puritan  starch  and  uniform,  all  equally  auto- 
matic and  freezing,  finds  a  relief  in  the  easy 
swing  of  this  man's  gait,  the  limberncss  of  his 
personal  movement,  his  escape  from  the  paste- 
board proprieties,  his  spontaneity,  his  impetuos- 
ity, his  indiscretions,  his  frank  acknowledgments 
that  he  really  had  a  few  things  yet  to  learn. 
Somehow,  too,  though  he  sorely  vexed  the  souls 
of  the  judicious  in  his  time,  and  evoked  from 
them  words  of  dreadful  reprehension,  the  best  of 
tliem  loved  him;  for  indeed  this  headstrong, 
measureless  man,  with  his  flashes  of  Welsh  fire, 
was  in  the  grain  of  him  a  noble  fellow;  '  a  man,' 
as  Edward  Winslow  said,  '  lovely  in  his  car- 
riage. ' .  .  .  From  his  early  manhood  even  down 
to  his  late  old  age,  Roger  Williams  stands  in 
New  England  a  mighty  and  benignant  form, 
always  pleading  for  some  magnanimous  idea, 
some  tender  charity,  the  rectification  of  some 
wrong,  the  exercise  of  some  sort  of  forbearance 
toward  men's  bodies  or  souls.  It  was  one  of  his 
vexatious  peculiarities,  that  he  could  do  nothing 
by  halves  —  even  in  logic.  Having  established 
his  major  and  his  minor  premises,  he  utterly 
lacked  the  accommodating  judgment  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  stop  there  and  go  no 
further  whenever  it  seemed  that  the  concluding 
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mcnibsr  of  his  syllogism  was  likely  to  annoy  the 
brethren.  To  this  frailty  in  his  organization  is 
due  the  fact  that  lie  often  seemed  to  his  eontem- 
poraries  an  iinpractiealile  person,  presumptuous, 
turlndent.  even  seditious."— M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist. 
of  AiKcrieiiii  Literature,  c/i.  9.  feet.  4. 

A.  D.  i686.— The  consolidation  of  New 
England  under  Governor-general  Andros.  See 
Nkw  1:m;i..\m):   A.  1).  10»(). 

A.  D.  1689-1701. — The  charter  government 
reinstated  and  confirmed.  See  C'()N.nixtici:t: 
A.  1).  li;sci-iT(il. 

A.  D.  1690.— King  William's  War. —  The 
first  Colonial  Congress.     See  Caxad.v  :   A.  1). 

lGS!)-l(i'JO;    ;ui(l   iNirKl)    ST.VTES   OF   A.M.:    A.   1>. 

IC'JO. 

A.  D.  1747. — The  founding  of  the  Redwood 
Library.  See  LiBn.\i{iEs,  Modekn:  Unitei> 
Sta'1'i;s  of  A.m. 

A.  D.  1754.— The  Colonial  Congress  at 
Albany,  and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
1'niti;i)  Statics  ok  Am.  :    A.  1).  17."i(. 

A.  D.  1760-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Sugar  Act. — The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal. — The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.;  a.  D.  1760-1775;  1763-1764;  1765; 
and  1766. 

A.  D.  1764. — The  founding  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity.— Hniwu  Univei'.sity  was  I'oundcil  in  17()4, 
espei-ially  in  the  interest  of  the  Raptist  C'hiireli. 
and  with  aid  from  that  denomination  in  otlier 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  placed  first  at 
Warren,  but  soon  removed  to  Providence,  where 
it  was  named  in  honor  of  its  chief  benefactor, 
•John  Brown. 

A.  D.  1766-1768. — The  Townshend  Duties. 
— The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1766-1767;  and 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  1768-1770. — The  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston. — The  "  Massacre  "  and  the  removal 
of  the  troops.  See  Boston;  A.  D.  1768;  and 
1770. 

A.  D.  1770-1773. — Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties,  except  on  Tea. —  Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence instituted. — The  Tea  Ships  and 
the  Boston  Tea-party.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  A.  I).  1770,  ami  1773-1773;  and  Boston: 
A.  I).  1773. 

A.  D.  1772. — The  destruction  of  the  Gasp6. 
— The  first  overt  act  of  the  Revolution.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:    .V.  D.  177'.;. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  ok  A.m.  ;    A.  I).  1774. 

A.  D.  1774. — The  further  introduction  of 
Slaves  prohibited.  See  Slaveuy,  Neoro: 
A.  1).  1774. 

A.  D.  1775.— The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution.— Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— The  country  in  arms  and  Boston  belea- 
guered.— Ticonderoga.—  Bunker  Hill. —  The 
Second  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :   A.  I).  177."). 

A.  D.  1775.— Early  naval  enterprises  in  the 
war.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775 
-1776  Beoinning  of  the  A.m.  Navy. 

A.  D.  1776. —  Allegiance  to  the  king  re- 
nounced.—State  independence  declared. — The 
British  occupation.— "The  last  Colonial  As- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island  met  on  the  1st  of  May. 


On  the  4th,  two  months  before  the  Congressional 
Declaration  of  Independence,  it  solemnly  re- 
nounced its  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  no 
longer  closing  its  session  with  'God  save  the 
King,'  but  taking  in  its  stead  as  expressive  of 
their  new  relations,  'God  save  the  United  Colo- 
nies.' .  .  .  The  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
Congress  was  received  with  general  satisfaction, 
and  in-oclaimed  with  a  national  salute  and  mili- 
tary display.  At  Providence  the  King's  arms 
were  burned,  and  the  Legislature  assumed  its 
legal  title,  'The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations.'  .  .  .  From  the  4th  of 
May,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  the  battle  of  Tiverton  Heights, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1778,  she  lived  with  the 
enemy  at  her  door,  constantly  subject  to  inva- 
sion l)y  land  and  by  water,  and  seldom  giving 
her  watch-worn  inhabitants  the  lu.xury  of  a  quiet 
pillow.  ...  In  November  ...  a  liritish  fleet 
took  possession  of  her  waters,  a  Britisli  army  of 
her  principal  island.  The  scat  of  goverument 
was  removed  to  Providence." — G.  W.  Greene, 
S/t„rt  lliM.  of  H.  /.,  ch.  24-'35.  — See  United 
States  of  Am.:    A.  D.  177(i-1779. 

A.  D.  1776-1783.— The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence to  the  end. — Peace  with  Great  Britain. 
See  United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1776,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1778. — Failure  of  attempts  to  drive 
the  British  from  Newport.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1778  (.Jklv— Novemhek). 

A.  D.  1783-1790.— After  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence.— Paper-money. — Opposition  to  the 
Federal  Constitution. — Tardy  entrance  into 
the  Union. — Rhode  Islainl  emerged  from  the 
war  of  independence  bankrupt.  "  The  first 
cjuestion  was  how  to  repleuish  the  exhausted 
treasurj'.  The  first  answer  was  that  money 
should  be  created  by  the  liat  of  Rhode  Island 
authorities.  Intercourse  with  others  was  not 
much  thought  of.  Fiat  money  would  be  good 
at  home.  So  the  paper  was  issued  by  order  of 
the  Legislature  which  had  been  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  A  '  respectable  minority  '  opposed  the 
insane  measure,  but  that  did  not  serve  to  moder- 
ate the  insanity.  When  the  credit  of  the  paper 
began  to  fall,  and  traders  would  not  receive  it, 
laws  w-ere  passed  to  enforce  its  reception  at  par. 
Fines  and  punishments  were  enacted  for  failure 
to  receive  the  worthless  promises.  Starvation 
stared  many  in  the  face.  Now  it  was  the  agri- 
cultural class  against  the  commercial  class;  and 
the  former  party  had  a  large  majority  in  the 
state  and  General  Assembly.  When  dealers  ar- 
ranged to  secure  trade  outside  the  state,  that 
they  might  not  be  comjjelled  to  handle  the  local 
paper  currency,  it  was  prohibited  by  act.  When 
three  jud.ires  deciiled  that  the  law  compelling 
men  to  receive  this  '  money  '  was  unconstitu- 
tional, they  were  brought  before  that  august 
General  Assembly,  and  tried  and  censured  for 
presuming  to  say  that  con.stitutional  authority 
was  higher  than  legislative  authority.  At  last, 
however,  that  lesson  was  learned,  and  the  law 
was  repealed.  Before  this  excitement  had  sub- 
sided the  movement  for  a  new  national  Constitu- 
tion began.  But  what  did  Rhode  Island  want  of 
a  closer  bond  of  imion  with  other  states  't  .  .  . 
She  feared  the  '  boiida.ge '  of  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment. She  had  fought  for  the  respective 
liberties  of  the  other  colonies,  as  an  assistant  in 
the  struggle.  She  had  fought  for  her  own 
special,  iudividual  liberty  as  a  matter  of  her  own 
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interest.  Further  her  needs  were  comparatively 
small  as  to  governmental  machinery,  and  taxa- 
tion must  be  small  in  proportion;  and  she  did 
not  wish  to  be  taxed  to  support  a  general  gov- 
ernment. ...  So  when  the  call  was  made  for 
each  state  to  hold  a  convention  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  Constitutional  Convention,  Rhode  Island 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  it.  All  the 
otlicr  states  sent  delegates,  but  Rhode  Island 
sent  none;  and  the  work  of  that  convention, 
grand  and  glorious  as  it  was,  was  not  shared  by 
her.  .  .  .  The  same  part)'  that  favored  inflation, 
or  paper  money,  opposed  the  Constitution ;  and 
that  party  was  in  the  majority  and  in  power. 
The  General  Assembly  had  been  elected  with 
this  very  thing  in  view.  Meanwhile  the  loyal 
party,  which  was  found  mostly  in  the  cities  and 
commercial  centres,  did  all  in  its  power  to  induce 
the  General  Assembly  to  call  a  convention ;  but 
that  body  persistently  refused.  Once  it  sug- 
gested a  vote  of  the  people  in  their  own  pre- 
cincts; but  that  method  was  a  failure.  As  state 
after  state  came  into  the  Union,  the  Union  partj', 
by  bonfire,  parade,  and  loud  demonstration,  cele- 
brated the  event." — G.  L.  Harney,  How  Rhode 
Island  recein'd  Vie  Coustitution  (Xeio  England 
Mag.,  May.  1890). — "The  country  party  was  in 
power,  and  we  have  seen  that  elsewhere  as  well 
as  in  Rhode  Island,  it  was  the  rural  population 
that  hated  change.  The  action  of  the  other 
states  had  been  closely  watched  and  their  objec- 
tions noted.  One  thing  strikes  a  Rhode  Islander 
very  peculiarly  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution.  The  people  were  not  to 
vote  directly  upon  it,  but  only  second-hand 
through  delegates  to  a  state  convention.  Xo 
amendment  to  our  state  constitution,  even  at 
this  day,  can  be  adopted  without  a  majority  of 
three-tifths  of  all  the  votes  cast,  the  voting  being 
directly  on  the  proposition,  and  a  hundred  j-ears 
ago  no  state  was  more  democratic  in  its  notions 
than  Rhode  Island.  Although  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  had  provided  that  the  federal  con- 
stitution should  be  ratified  in  the  different  states 
by  conventions  of  delegates  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple for  that  purpose,  upon  the  call  of  the  General 
Assembh',  yet  this  did  not  accord  with  the 
Rhode  Island  idea,  so  in  February,  1788,  the 
General  Assembly  voted  to  submit  the  question 
whether  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  adopted,  to  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
be  expressed  at  the  polls  on  the  fourth  Monday 
in  March.  The  federalists  fearing  they  would 
be  out-voted,  largely  abstained  from  voting,  so 
the  vote  stood  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  for 
the  constitution,  and  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eight  against  it,  there  being  about  four 
thousand  voters  in  the  state  at  that  time.  Gov- 
ernor Collins,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Con- 
gress written  a  few  days  after  the  vote  was 
taken,  gives  the  feeling  then  existing  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  this  wise: — 'Although  this  state  has 
been  singular  from  her  sister  states  iu  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  sentiments  of  the  people  upon 
the  constitution,  it  was  not  done  with  the  least 
design  to  give  any  offence  to  tlie  respectable 
body  who  composed  the  convention,  or  a  disre- 
gard to  the  reconmiendation  of  Congress,  but 
upon  pure  republican  principles,  founded  upon 
that  basis  of  all  governments  originally  derived 
from  the  body  of  the  people  at  large.  And 
although,  sir.  the  majority  has  been  so  great 
against  adopting  the  Constitution,  yet  the  peo- 


ple, in  general,  conceive  that  it  mav  contain  some 
necessary  articles  which  could  well  be  added 
and  adapted  to  the  present  confederation.  Tliey 
are  sensible  that  the  present  powers  invested 
with  Congress  are  incompetent  for  the  great 
national  government  of  the  Union,  and  would 
heartily  acquiesce  in  granting  sutticient  authority 
to  that  body  to  make,  exercise  and  enforce  law"s 
throughout  the  states,  which  would  tend  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  and  impose  duties  and  excise, 
whereby  Congress  might  establish  funds  for  dis- 
charging the  public  debt.'  A  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  country  was  undoubtedly  against 
the  constitution,  but  convention  after  convention 
was  carried  by  the  superior  address  and  manage- 
ment of  its  friends.  Rhode  Island  lacked  great 
men,  who  favored  the  constitution,  to  lead  her. 
.  .  .  The  requisite  number  of  states  having  rati- 
fied the  constitution,  a  government  was  formed 
under  it  April  30,  1789.  Our  General  Assembly, 
at  its  September  session  in  that  year,  sent  a  long 
letter  to  Congress  explanatory  of  the  situation  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  its  importance  warrants  my 
quoting  a  part  of  it.  '  The  people  of  this  state 
from  its  tirst  settlement,'  ran  the  letter,  'have 
been  accustomed  and  strongh'  attached  to  a 
democratical  form  of  government.  They  have 
viewed  in  the  new  constitution  an  approach, 
though  perhaps  but  small,  toward  that  form  of 
government  from  which  we  have  lately  dissolved 
our  connection  at  so  much  hazard  and  expense 
of  life  and  treasure, —  they  have  seen  with  pleas- 
ure the  administration  thereof  from  the  most  im- 
portant trusts  downward,  committed  to  men 
who  have  highly  merited  and  in  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  place  unbounded  confi- 
dence. Yet,  even  on  this  circumstance,  in  itself 
so  fortunate,  they  have  apprehended  danger  by 
way  of  precedent.  Can  it  be  thought  strange, 
then,  that  with  these  impressions,  they  shoukl 
wait  to  see  the  proposed  system  organized  and 
in  operation,  to  see  what  further  checks  and 
securities  would  be  agreed  to  and  established  by 
way  of  amendments,  before  they  would  adopt  it 
as  a  constitution  of  government  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity?'  .  .  .  Rhode  Island  never 
supposed  she  could  stand  alone.  In  the  words 
of  her.  General  Assemblj'  iu  the  letter  just  re- 
ferred to: — 'They  know  themselves  to  be  a 
handful,  comparatively  viewed.'  This  letter,  as 
well  as  a  former  one  I  have  quoted  from,  showed 
that  she,  like  Kew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Xew  York,  Virginia,  and  Xorth  Carolina,  hoped 
to  see  the  constitution  amended.  Like  the  latter 
state  she  believed  in  getting  the  amendments  be- 
fore ratification,  and  so  strong  was  the  pressure 
for  amendments  that  at  the  very  tirst  session  of 
Congress  a  series  of  amendments  was  introduced 
and  passed  for  ratification  by  the  states,  and 
Rhode  Island,  though  the  last  to  adopt  the  con- 
stitution, was  the  ninth  state  to  ratify  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  that  instrument  now  in  force ; 
ratifying  both  constitution  and  amendments  at 
practically  the  same  time.  One  can  hardly  won- 
der at  the  pressure  for  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal constitution  when  the  amendments  have  to 
be  resorted  to  for  provisions  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  tlie  free  use  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;    that  excessive  bail  should  not   be 
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requiri'd.  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
anil  iimisuiil  punishments  inllicteil ;  for  right  of 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  eases;  and  for  other  highly 
important  "provisions." — II.  Hogers,  llhwlc  U- 
liiiiil'ii  Adojili'ni  (if  t tie  Fi'di.rid  Oiiistittition  {R.  I. 
JIi.it.  N'/c,  IS'JOl.— The  convention  which  finally 
accepted  for  Kliode  Island  and  ratitied  the  fed- 
eral constitution  met  at  South  Kingston,  in 
March,  M'.M,  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  New- 
jiort  in  May,  and  there  completed  its  work.  See 
United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787,  and  1787 
-178i). 

A.  D.  1814.— The  Hartford  Convention.  Sec 
L'Niria)  Sr.vTEsoi.'  Am.:  A.  1).  18U  (l)ECl-:jn!i5ii) 
Till'.  llAitTFoKii  ('o.nvi:ntion. 

A.  D.  1841-1843.— The  Dorr  Rebellion.— 
The  old  Charter  replaced  by  a  State  Constitu- 
tion.— The  old  colonial  charter  of  Khoile  Island 
remained  unchanged  -until  18-i:!.  Its  property 
(lualilu-ation  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the 
inequality  of  representation  in  the  legislature 
which  liccame  more  flagrant  as  tlie  state  and  its 
cities  increa.secl  in  population,  became  causes  of 
great  popular  discontent.  The  legislature  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  demands  for  a  democratic  basis 
of  government,  and  in  1811  a  serious  attempt 
was  made  by  a  resolute  party  to  initiate  and 
carry  through  a  revision  of  the  constitution  inde- 
pendently of  legislative  action.  A  convention 
was  held"  in  October  of  that  year  which  framed 
a  constitution  and  submitted  it  to  the  vote  of  the 
people.  It  was  adopted  b}'  a  majority  of  the 
votes  c'ast,  and,  in  accordance  wiih  its  provisions, 
an  election  was  held  the  following  April. 
Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  was  chosen  Governor,  and 
on  the  iid  of  Jlay,  184'2,  the  new  government 
was  formally  inaugurated  by  its  supporters  at 
Providence,  where  they  were  in  the  majority. 
"If  Mr.  Dorr  and  his  ollicers,  supi)orled  by  the 
armed  men  then  at  their  command,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  State  House,  Arsenal,  and 
otlier  state  property,  and  acted  as  if  they  had 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  cause,  the 
result  might  have  been  different.  This  was  the 
course  desired  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Dorr,  but 
he  was  overnded  by  more  timid  men.  who  dared 
go  just  farenough  tocommit  themselves,  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  state,  and  provoke  the  Law  and 
Order  government,  but  not  far  enough  to  give 
themselves  a  chance  of  success.  AV'hile  the  Peo- 
ple's government  was  being  organized  in  Provi- 
tl(^nce,  the  regularly  elected  Oeneral  Assembly 
met  on  the  same  day  at  Newport,  inaugurated 
the  ollicers  as  usual,  and  passed  resolutions  de- 
claring that  an  insurrection  e.xisted  in  the  state 
aiul  calling  on  the  President  for  aid,  which  was 
.  .  ,  decliuetl  with  good  advice  as  to  amnesty 
and  concession,  which  was  not  heeded.  On  the 
following  day  a  member  of  the  People's  legisla- 
ture was  arrested  under  the  Algerine  law,  and 
this  arrest  was  followed  by  others,  which  in  turn 
produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  resignations  from 
tliat  body.  ...  At  the  reciucst  of  his  legisla- 
ture, iMr.  Dorr  now  went  to  Washington  and 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  secure  the  aid  and  coun- 
tenance of  President  Tyler.  .  .  .  During  Mv. 
Dorr's  absence,  both  parties  were  jiushing  on 
military  jireparations.  .  .  .  The  excitement  at 
this  time  was  naturally  great,  though  many  were 
still  inclined  to  ridicule  tiie  popular  fears,  and 
the  wildest  rumors  tilled  the  air."  On  the  18th, 
the  Dorr  party  made  an  attemjit  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  state   arsenal,  but  it  failed  rather 


iguomiuiously,  and  Dorr  himself  fled  to  Connec- 
ticut. One  more  abortive  ell'<jrt  was  made,  by 
others  less  sagacious  than  himself,  to  rally  the 
supporters  of  the  t'onstilution.  inan  armed  camp, 
formed  at  C'hcpachet;  but  the  parly  in  power 
confronted  it  with  a  much  stronger  force,  and  it 
dispersed  without  firing  a  gun.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  "rebellion."  "In  June,  1842,  while 
the  excilemeid  was  still  at  its  height,  the  General 
As.scmbly  had  called  still  another  conventinn. 
which  met  in  September  and  .  .  .  frameil  the 
))resent  const  it  ul  ion.  making  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  nearly  eiiinvaleut  to  that  ilemaniled  by 
the  suffrage  party  previous  to  1841.  In  Novem- 
ber this  constituiiou  was  adopted,  and  in  May, 
184:i,  went  into  effect  with  a  set  of  officers  cho.sen 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Landholders'  party,  the 
same  men  who  had  always  ruled  the  state.  .  .  . 
Early  in  August,  Governor  Dorr,  who  had  re- 
mained beyond  the  reach  of  the  authorities, 
against  his  own  will  and  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  who  still  hoped,  issued  an 
address  exi)laining  and  justifying  his  course  and 
announcing  that  lie  shotdd  soon  return  to  Khode 
Island.  Accordingly,  on  OctoberSI,  he  returned 
to  Providence,  without  concealment,  and  regis- 
tered himself  at  the  principal  hotel.  Soon  after- 
wards, he  was  arrested  and  comnutted  to  jail, 
without  bail,  to  await  trial  for  tre.-ison.  .  .  .  Tiie 
spirit  in  which  this  trial  was  cnnducted  does  no 
creclit  to  the  fairness  or  magnanimity  of  the  court 
or  of  the  Law  and  Order  party.  I'nder  an  un- 
usual provision  of  the  act,  although  all  Dorr's 
acts  had  been  done  in  Providence  (kninty,  he  was 
tried  in  Newport,  the  most  unfriendly  county  in 
the  state.  .  .  .  Every  point  was  ruled  against 
Mr.  Dorr,  and  the  charge  to  the  jury,  while 
sound  in  law,  plainly  showed  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  court,  It  was  promptly  followed 
by  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  on  this  verdict  Mr. 
Dorr,  on  June  25,  jus't  two  years  from  his  join- 
ing the  camp  at  ('hepachet,  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  .  .  .  Declining  an  offerof 
liberation  if  he  would  take  the  oath  to  support 
the  new  constitution,  ilr.  Dorr  went  to  prison 
and  remained  in  clo.se  coidinement  until  June, 
IHl."),  when  an  act  of  amnesty  was  passed,  ami 
he  was  released.  A  great  concourse  greeted  him 
with  cheers  at  the  prison  gates,  anil  escorted  him 
with  nnisie  and  banners  to  his  father's  house, 
which  he  had  not  entered  since  he  began  his  con- 
test for  the  estal'lishment  of  the  Peojjle's  consti- 
tution. The  newspapers  all  over  the  country, 
which  favored  his  cause,  congratulated  him  and 
spoke  of  the  event  as  an  act  of  tarily  justice  to  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  jxipular 
rights.  .  .  .  But  3Ir.  Dorr's  active  life  was  over. 
He  had  left  the  prison  broken  in  health  and 
visil.ily  ilecliinng  to  his  end.  The  close  confine- 
ment," dampness,  and  bad  air  had  shattered  his 
constitution,  and  fixed  upon  him  a  disease  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  lived  nine  years 
louti 
— C". 
land  Miir/..  June.  1890). 

Also  in:  D.  King,  Life  and  Tinxentf  Tlioniait 
Wilson  Dnrr. 

A.  D.  1888.— Constitutional  Amendment. — 
The  qualification  of  the  Suffrage.—  '  The  adop- 
tion of  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
Khode  Island,  at  the  recent  election,  relating  to 
the  elective  franchise,  brings  toaclo.se  a  political 
struggle  which  began  in  earnest  in  lHf9.     Hence 
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uger  but  in  feeble  health  anil  much  suffering." 
C.  II.  Payne,  The  Great  Dnrr  War  (A'c-id  En(j- 
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it  has  been  in  progress  about  80  years.  It 
malies,  or  will  ultimately  make,  great  politieal 
changes  here.  ...  It  niaj'  not  be  inopportune, 
upon  the  consununation  of  so  great  a  political 
change,  to  note  brietly  some  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  change  came  to  pass.  .  .  .  The  quali- 
flcatious  of  electors  was  not  defined  by  the  char- 
ter. That  jjower  was  given  to  the  General 
Assembly.  A  property  qualification  was  first 
introduced  into  the  laws  in  1665,  and  has  ever 
since  been  and  now  is  in  part  retained.  It  was 
not  at  first  speciiied  to  be  land,  but  men  of  com- 
petent estates,  without  regard  to  the  species  of 
proper!}',  'may  be  admitted  to  be  freemen.' 
Even  so  accurate  a  scholar  as  the  late  Judge 
Potter,  has  erred  in  his  statement  of  the  case. 
He  says  that  by  the  act  of  March,  1663-4,  all 
persons  were  required  to  be  of  'competent 
estate.'  This  is  not  correct.  The  proposition 
was  made  two  \'ears  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  charter,  and  was  made  by  the  King 
of  England,  and  sent  by  him  by  commissioners 
to  Rhode  Island  and  was  then  adopted  and  en- 
acted by  the  General  Assembly.  .  .  .  This  quali- 
fication was  made  to  depend  only  on  land,  by 
the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  February 
1733-4,  and  was  a  jiurely  Rhode  Island  measure 
(Digest,  of  R.  I.,  1730,  p.  110).  From  that  time 
until  the  present,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  IGo 
years,  this  qualification  has  in  some  measure  re- 
mained. Tlie  value  was  then  (in  1723)  fixed  at 
£100,  and  practically,  it  was  never  changed.  It 
was  raised  or  lowered  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
the  fluctuatiou  of  jiajier  money.  Sometimes  it 
was  in  'old  tenor'  and  sometimes  in  'lawful 
money,'  both  of  which  were  in  paper,  and  reck- 
oned usually  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  In 
1760,  the  amount  was  £40  lawful  money.  In 
1763  '  lawful  money '  was  defined  to  be  gold  or 
silver.  After  the  decimal  system  came  into  use, 
the  mode  of  reckoning  was  changed  into  dollars. 
Thus  in  £40  are  800  shillings,  which  at  si.\ 
shillings  to  tlie  dollar,  which  was  then  New 
England  currency,  is  equal  to  $138.33;  by  the 
law  of  1798  the  sum  was  made  |134,  and  so  it  has 
always  since  reiuained,  and  so  under  the  recent 
amendment  it  remains  as  a  qualification  of  an 
elector,  who  can  vote  on  a  question  of  expendi- 
ture, or  the  levying  of  a  tax.  .  .  .  There  was 
practically  no  change  in  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  a  man  to  become  an  elector  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  1842.  In  1819  a  serious 
attemjit  was  made  to  obtain  a  constitution.  A 
convention  was  called  and  a  constitution  was 
framed  and  submitted  to  the  people,  that  is,  to 
the  Freemen,  for  adoption;  but  the  General  As- 
sembly enacted  that  a  majority  of  three-fifths 
should  be  reiiuired  for  its  adoption.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  three-fifth  restriction  in  the 
present  constitution.  It  did  not  enlarge  the  suf- 
frage; a  proposition  to  that  end  received  only  3 
votes  against  61,  nor  was  it  of  any  general  bene- 
fit, and  it  was  as  well  that  it  failed.  The  politi- 
cal disabilities  of  men  were  confined  to  two 
classes,  to  wit:  The  second  son,  and  other 
younger  sons  of  freemen,  and  those  other  native 
American  citizens  of  other  states  who  had  moved 
into  Rhode  Island,  and  therein  acquired  a  resi- 
dence. To  these  two  classes,  although  possessed 
of  abundant  personal  pro|ierty,  and  upon  which 
the  state  levied  and  collected  taxes,  and  from 
whom  the  state  exacted  military  service,  the 
right  to  vote  was  denied,  because  among  their 


jiossessions  there  was  no  land.  It  was  taxation 
without  representation,  the  very  i>rinciple  upon 
which  the  Revolution  had  been  fought.  In  1828 
more  than  one-lialf  the  taxes  paid  in  Providence 
were  paid  by  men  who  could  not  vote  upon  any 
question.  In  1830,  in  North  Providence,  there 
were  200  freemen  and  579  native  men,  over 
twenty-one  years,  who  were  disfranchised.  .  .  . 
There  were  in  1832  five  men  in  Pawtucket  who 
had  fought  the  battles  for  Rhode  Island  through 
the  Revolution,  but  who,  possessing  no  land,  had 
never  been  able  to  vote  upon  any  question.  .  .  . 
In  another  respect  a  great  wrong  was  done.  .  It 
was  in  the  representation  of  the  towns  in  the 
General  Assembly.  .Jamestown  hail  a  represen- 
tative for  every  eighteen  freemen.  Providence, 
one  to  every  275.  Smithfield,  one  in  every  206. 
Fifty  dollars  in  taxes,  in  Barrington,  had  the 
same  power  in  the  representation  that  §750  had 
in  Providence.  The  minority  of  legal  voters 
actually  controlled  the  majorit}^  .  .  .  Such  then 
was  the  political  condition  of  men  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1830.  There  were  about  8,000  Freemen 
and  about  13,000  unenfranchised  Americans  with 
comparatively  no  naturalized  foreigners  among 
them.  The  agitation  of  the  question  did  not 
cease.  In  1829  it  was  so  violent  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  referred  the  question  to  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  Benjamin  Hazard  was  the  head, 
and  which  committee  made  a  rei)ort,  always  since 
known  as  Hazard's  Report,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  quiet  forever  the  agitation.  But  it 
did  not;  for  five  years  later  a  convention  was 
called  and  a  portion  of  a  constitution  framed. 
The  question  of  foreigners  was  first  seriously 
raised  by  Mr.  Hazard  in  this  report.  By  this 
term  Mr.  Hazard  intended  not  oidy  citizens  of 
C(juutries  outside  of  the  United  States,  but  he  in- 
tended American  citizens  of  other  American 
States.  He  would  deny  political  rights  to  a  man 
boru  in  Massachusetts,  who  came  to  dwell  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  same  way  that  he  woidd 
deny  them  to  a  Spaniard.  A  Massachusetts  man 
nnist  live  here  one  year,  the  Spaniard  three,  but 
both  must  own  land.  These  ideas  were  formu- 
lated in  the  constitution  of  1834  as  far  as  it  went. 
.  .  .  Fortunately  it  fell  through  and  by  the  most 
disgraceful  of  actions;  and  its  history  when  writ- 
ten will  form  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in 
Rhode  Island  history.  This  discrimination 
against  foreign  born  citizens,  that  is,  men  born 
in  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  became 
more  pointed  in  the  proposed  Landliolilers'  Con- 
stitution of  November  1841.  A  native  of  the 
United  States  could  vote  on  a  land  qualification, 
or  if  he  paid  taxes  upon  other  species  of  prop- 
erty. A  foreigner  must  own  land  and  he  could 
not  vote  otherwise.  This  Constitution  was  de- 
feated. Then  came  the  People's  Constitution, 
(otherwise  known  as  the  Dorr  Constitution).  It 
made  no  restrictions  upon  foreigners;  it  admitted 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  an  equal 
footing;  negroes  were  excluded  in  both  docu- 
ments. This  Constitution  never  went  into  effect. 
Then  came  the  present  Constitution,  adojited  iu 
September,  1842,  by  which  all  the  disabilities 
complained  of  were  swept  away  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  discrimination  in  the  case  of  foreign- 
ers. By  it  negroes  were  admitted,  but  foreigners 
were  requireil  to  hold  lands,  as  all  the  various 
lu-opositions  had  provided  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  People's  Constitution.  Now  comes 
the   amendment  recently  adopted,  and  parallel 
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■Willi  it  I  liiivf  ic'proiliKC'd  tlie  section  relating 
to  the  Slime  matter  from  the  People's  Constitu- 
tion : 

Qualification  of  Electors  Qualifieation.  of  Electors 

unikr        Amendment  under     the      Pco])le's 

(Bourn)   to    Conntitu-  (Dorr)     Constitution, 

Hon,    adopted   April,  1S42. 

1888.  Section      1.       Every 

Section      1.       Every  while   male  citizen  of 

male     citizen     of     the  the    United    States    of 

United  States  of  the  age  the  age  of  twenty -one 

of  21   years,    who   has  j^ears,  who  has  resided 

bad   his  residence  and  in    this    State   for  one 

home  in  this  State  for  year,  and  in  any  town, 

two  years,   and  in  the  "city  or  district  of    the 

town  or  city  in  which  same    for    six    months 

he  may  olTcr  to  vote  si.\  next  preceding  the  clec- 

monlhs  next  preceding  tion  at  which  he  offers 

the  time  of  his  voting,  to  vote,  shall  be  an  elec- 

and  whose  name  shall  tor  of  all  officers,  who 

be    registered    in    the  are  elected,  or  may  here- 

town  or  city  where  he  after  be  made   eligible 

resides  on  or  Ijcfore  the  by  the  people  *  * 

last  day  of  Dec,  in  the  Sec.    4.      No  elector 

year  nl'Xt  iircceding  to  who  is  not  possessed  of, 

"the  time  (if  his  voting,  and  asscssc<l  for  ratable 

shall    have   a   right    to  property    in     his    own 

vote  in  the  election  of  right  to  the  amount  of 

all  civil  ollicers  and  on  one  hundred  and  fifty 

ail  questions  in  all  le-  dollars,    or,   who    shall 

gaily  organized  town  or  have  neglected,  or  re- 


ward meetings-.  Pro-  fused  to  pay  any  tax 
vided,  that  no  person  assessed  upon  him  in 
shall  at  any  time  be  any  town  or  city  or  dis- 
allowed to  vote  in  the  trict,  for  one  year  pre- 
election of  the  City  ceding  the  *  *  meeting 
Council  of  any  city,  or  at  which  he  shall  olTer 
upon  any  proposition  to  to  vote,  shall  be  en- 
im])os(^  a  tax,  or  for  the  titled  to  vote  on  any 
expenditure  of  money  question  of  taxation,  or 
in  any  town  or  city,  un-  the  expenditure  of  any 
less  he  shall  within  the  public  moneys*  * 
year  next  preceding  Sec.  7.  There  shall 
have  paid  a  tax  assessed  bo  a  strict  registration 
upon  his  property  of  all  qualified  voters 
therein,  valued  at  least  *  *  *  anil  no  person 
at  one  hundred  and  shall  be  permitted  to 
thirty-four  dollars.  vote  whose    name   has 

not  been  entercil  upon 
the  list  of  voters  before 
the  polls  are  opened. 
It  thus  appears  that  the    peojilc   of    Rhode 
Island  have  at  last  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  more  liberal  in  its  <iualilications  of 
electors,  than  the  terras  asked  by  Mr,  Dorr,  in 
1843.   .  .   .   All  that  was  asked  by"AIr.  Dorr,  and 
eveu  by  those  of   his  party,  more    radical  than 
himself,  has  been  granted,  and  even  more.     And 
yet  they  were  denounced  with  every  species  of 
vile  epithet  as  Free  Suffrage  Men." — S.  S.  Rider, 
7^/ie  End  of  a  great  Political  Striif/gle  in  Rhode 
Island  (Book  Notes,  v.  5,  jtp.  Ti,i-Tu). 


RHODES.— The  island  of  Rhodes,  with  its 
picturesque  capital  city  identical  in  name,  lying 
in  the  yEgean  Sea,  near  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Asia  Jlinor,  has  a  place  alike  notable  in  the 
history  of  ancient  and  mediieval  times;  hardly 
less  of  a  place,  too,  in  prehistoric  legends  and 
myths.  It  has  been  famed  in  every  age  for  a 
climate  almost  without  defect.  Among  the  an- 
cients its  Doric  pcojile  [see  Asi.\  Mixoii;  The 
GitKiCK  Coi.oMKsJ  were  distinguished  for  their 
enterprise  in  connncrce,  their  rare  probity,  their 
courage,  their  refinement,  their  wealth,  their 
liberality  to  literature  and  the  arts.  In  the 
middle  ages  all  this  had  disappeared,  but  the 
island  and  the  city  had  become  the  seat  of  the 
power  of  the  Knights  of  St.  .lohn  —  the  last  out- 
post of  European  civilization  in  the  east,  held 
stoutly  against  the  Turks  until  1.523.  The  un- 
successful siege  of  Rhodes,  K.  C.  ;iO.")  or  :i()4,  by 
Demetrius,  the  sou  of  Antigouus,  was  one  of  the 
great  events  of  ancient  military  history.  It 
"showed  not  only  the  power  but  the  virtues  of 
this  merchant  aristocracy.  They  rebuilt  their 
shattered  city  with  great  magnificence.  They 
used  the  metal  of  Demetrius's  abandoned  engines 
for  the  famous  Colossus  [see  below],  a  bronze 
figure  of  the  sun  about  100  feet  high,  which, 
however,  was  thrown  down  and  broken  by  the 
earthtiuake  of  B.  C.  237,  and  lay  for  centuries 
near  the  quays,  the  wonder  of  all  visitors.  ...  It 
is  said  that  the  Saracens  sold  the  remnants  of 
this  statue  for  old  metal  when  they  captured 
Rhodes.  ...  It  was  doubtless  during  the  same 
period  that  Rhodes  perfected  that  system  of 
marine  mercantile  law  which  was  accepted  not 
only  by  all  Hellenistic  states,  but  acknowledged 
by  the  Komaus  down  to  the  days  of  the  empire. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  know  what  the  detail  of  their 
mercantile  system  was,  except  that  it  was  worked 
by  means  of  an  active  police  squadron,  which 
put  down  piracy,  or  confined  it  to  shipping  out- 


side their  confederacy,  and  also  that  their  per- 
sistent neutrality  was  only  abandoned  when  tlieir 
commercial  interests  were  directly  attacked. 
In  every  war  they  appear  as  mediators  and 
peace-makers.  There  is  an  allusion  in  the  '  Mer- 
cator '  of  Plautus  to  young  men  being  sent  to 
learn  business  there,  as  they  are  now  sent  to 
Hamburg  or  Genoa.  The  wealth  and  culture  of 
the  people,  together  with  the  stately  plan  of  their 
city,  gave  much  incitement  and  scope  to  artists 
in  bronze  and  marble,  as  well  as  to  painters,  and 
the  names  of  a  large  number  of  Rhodian  artists 
have  survived  on  the  pedestals  of  statues  long 
since  destroyed.  But  two  famous  works  — 
whether  originals  or  copies  seems  luicertain  — 
.still  attest  the  genius  of  the  school,  the  'Lao- 
coon,'  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  'Toro  Far- 
nese.'  " — ,J.  P.  JMahafly,  Story  if  Alexander's 
Empire,  ch.  20,  iritli  foot-note. 

B.  C.  412.  —  Revolt  from  Athens.  See 
GRKKdc:  B.  C.  413-412. 

B.  C.  378-357. — In  the  new  Athenian  Con- 
federacy.— Revolt  and  secession. — The  Social 
War.     See  Atuk.ns:  B.  C.  378-::i.')7. 

B.  C.  305-304. — Siege  by  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes. — One  of  the  memorable  sieges  of  an- 
tiquity was  that  in  which  the  brave,  free  citizens 
of  Rhodes  held  their  splendid  town  (B.  C.  305) 
for  one  whole  year  against  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Demetrius,  called  Poiiorcetes,  or  "  the  Besieger," 
son  of  Antigonus,  the  would-be  successor  of 
Alexander  (see  M.\cedoni.\:  B.  C.  310-301). 
Demetrius  was  a  remarkable  engineer,  for  his 
age,  and  constructed  machinery  for  the  siege 
which  was  the  wonder  of  the  Grecian  world. 
His  masterpiece  was  the  Helepolis,  or  "city- 
taker," —  a  wooden  tower,  l.'iO  feel  high,  sheathed 
with  iron,  travelling  on  wheels  and  moved  by 
the  united  strength  of  3,400  men.  He  also  as- 
sailed the  walls  of  Rhodes  with  battering  rams, 
150  feet  long,  each  driven  by  1,000  men.      But 
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all  his  ingenious  appliances  failed  and  he  was 
forced  in  the  end  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  valiant  Rhodians. — C.  Torr,  lihodesin  An- 
cient Times,  pp.  13-14,  44. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Uist.  of  Greece,  ch.  .")9. 

B.C.  191.  —  Alliance  with  Rome.  —  War 
with  Antiochus  the  Great. — Acquisition  of 
territory  in  Caria  and  Lycia.  See  Seleucid.e: 
B.  C.  23t-lS7. 

B.  C.  88.— Besieged  by  Mithridates.— At  tlie 
,  beginning  of  his  lirst  warwith  the  Romans,  B.  C. 
88,  Mithridates  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  city  of  Rhodes,  wliich  was  the  faithful 
ally  of  Rome.  But  the  Rhodians  repelled  all  his 
assaults,  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  tlie  siege. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  v.  2,  ch.  20. 

A.  D.  1310. — Conquest  and  occupation  by 
the   Knights   Hospitallers  of  St.   John.      See 

HOSPITALLKKS  (IF  ST.  .JoIIN  :    A.   I).    ISIO. 

A.  D.  1480. — Repulse  of  the  Turks.  See 
Turks  (The  Ottomans);  A.  I).  1451-1481. 

A.  D.  1522. —  Siege  and  conquest  by  the 
Turks. — Surrender  and  withdrawal  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  See  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John:  A.  I).  1522. 


RHODES,  The  Colossus  of.— "  In  the  ele- 
mentarj'  works  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people,  we  tind  frequent  mention  of  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rliodes.  The  statue  is  always  repre- 
sented with  gigantic  limbs,  each  leg  resting  on 
the  enormous  rocks  which  face  the  entrance  to 
the  principal  port  of  the  Lsland  of  Rhodes ;  and 
ships  in  full  sail  passed  easily,  it  is  said,  between 
its  legs;  for,  according  to  Pliny  the  ancient,  its 
height  was  TO  cubits.  This  Colossus  was  reck- 
oned among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  the 
six  others  being,  as  is  well  known,  the  hanging 
gardens  of  B:ibylon,  devised  by  Nitocris,  wife 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  the  pyramids  of  Egypt; 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus;  the  Mausoleum 
of  Halicarnassus ;  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus;  and  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  completely 
destroyed  by  an  eartbcjuake  in  1303.  Nowhere 
has  any  authority  been  found  for  the  assertion 
that  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  spanned  the  entrance 
to  the  liarbour  of  the  island  and  admitted  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  in  full  sail  between  its  wide- 
stretched  limbs.  .  .  .  The  following  is  the  real 
truth  concerning  the  Colossus."  After  the  aban- 
donment of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  in  305.  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  "the  Rhodians,  inspired 
by  a  sentiment  of  piety,  and  excited  by  fervent 
gratitude  for  so  signal  a  proof  of  the  divine 
favour,  commanded  Charts  to  erect  a  statue  to 
the  honour  of  their  deity  [the  sun-god  Helios]. 
An  inscription  explained  that  the  expenses  of  its 
construction  were  defrayed  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
materials  of  war  left  by  Demetrius  on  his  retreat 
from  the  island  of  Rhodes.  This  statue  was 
erected  on  an  open  space  of  ground  near  the 
great  harbour,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 
pacha's  seraglio  now  stands;  and  its  fragments, 
for  many  years  after  its  destruction,  were  seen 
and  admired  by  travellers." — O.  Delepierre, 
Hiiitoricdl  Diflii-ii'tticf!,  ch.  1. 

RHODES,  Knights  of.— During  their  occu- 
pation of  the  island,  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  commonly  called 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  as  they  were  afterwards 
called  Knights  of  Malta.  See  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John. 


RI,  The. — "The  Ri  or  king,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  tribe  [the  '  tuath,'  or  tribe,  in  ancient 
Ireland],  held  that  position  not  merely  by  elec- 
tion, but  as  the  representative  in  the  senior  line 
of  the  common  ancestor,  and  had  a  hereditary 
claim  to  their  obedience.  As  the  supreme  au- 
thority and  judge  of  the  tribe  he  was  the  Ri  or 
king.  This  was  his  primary  function.  ...  As 
the  leader  in  war  he  was  the  '  Toisech '  or  Cap- 
tain."— W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  ticotland,  t.  3,  p.  140. 
—  Sec.  Jilso.  Tuath,  The. 

RIALTO  :  Made  the  seat  of  Venetian  gov- 
ernment.    See  Venice;  A.  1).  697-810. 

RIBBON  SOCIETIES.— RIBBONISM. 
See  Ireland:  A.  I).  1820-1826. 

RIBCHESTER,  Origin  of.     See  CocciUM. 

RICH  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  1).  1861  (June — July: 
West  Viroinia). 

RICHARD  (of  Cornwall),  King  of  Germany, 

A.   I).   12.56-1271 Richard  I.    (called   Coeur 

de    Leon),    King  of    England,    118'.t-ll!)!» 

Richard  II.  King  of  England,  1377-1390 

Richard  III.  Kmg  of  England,  1483-148.5. 

RICHBOROUGH,  England,  Roman  origin 
of.     See  HuTUPi.E. 

RICHELIEU,  The  Ministry  of.  See 
Fr.\nce:  a.  D.  1610-1619,  to  1642-1643, 

RICHMOND,  Va.  :  Powhatan's  residence. 
See  American  Aborigines:  Powhatan  Con- 
federacy. 

A.  D.  1781. — Lafayette's  defense  of  the  city. 
See  United  St.'v.tes  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1781  (Janu- 
ary— May). 

A.  D.  i86i. — Made  the  capital  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  See  Vihoinia;  A.  D.  1861 
(July). 

A.  D.  1862. — McClellan's  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign against  the  Confederate  capital.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  1).  1862  (March- 
May:  Virginia);  (May:  Virginia);  (June:  Vir- 
GiNi.\);  (June— July:  Virginia);  and  (July- — 
August  :  Virgini.\). 

A.  D.  1864  (March).— Kilpatrick's  and  Dahl- 
gren's  Raid.  See  United  St.^tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1864  (February— JNIarch:  Virginia). 

A.  D.  1864  (May). — Sheridan's  Raid  to  the 
city  lines.  See  L'nited  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (.May:  Virgini.\)  Sheridan's  raid. 

A.  D.  1865  (April). —  Abandonment  by  the 
Confederate  army  and  government. — Destruc- 
tive conflagration. — President  Lincoln  in  the 
city.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865 
(April:  Virgini.\). 

RICIMER,  Count,  and  his  Roman  imperial 
puppets.     Sec  Rome;  A.  1).  45-5-476. 

RICOS  HOMBRES,  of  Aragon.  See  Cor- 
tes, The  early  Sp-Vnish. 

RIDGEWAY,  Battle  of.  SeeC-\NADA:  A.D. 
1866-1871. 

RIDINGS  OF  YORKSHIRE.— The  name 
Ridings  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Trithings, 
or  'Thirds.'  which  was  applied  to  the  large  di- 
visions of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  (England) 
in  the  time  of  the  Angles.  — T.  P.  Taswell-Lang- 
mead,  English  Const.  Hist.,  ch.  1,  note. 

RIEL'S  REBELLION.  See  Canada:  A.D. 
1869-1873. 

RIENZI'S  REVOLUTION.  See  Rome: 
A.  D.  1347-1354. 
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RIGA  :  A.  D.  1621.— Siege  and  capture  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.  Scf  Scandi- 
navian Staiks(S\vi;di:n);  A.  1).  l(jll-10-'i». 

A.  D.    1700.  —  Unsuccessful    siege    by  the 
King  of  Poland.     Sw   Scandinavian   8tatks 
(SwicuKN):  A.  I).  1697-1700. 
♦ 

"RIGHT,"  "LEFT,"  AND  "CENTER," 
The.— Ill  FraiK-r,  ami  several  other  eontiiu-iital 
European  countries,  political  parties  iu  the  legis- 
lative bodies  are  iianied  according  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  seats  which  they  occupy  in  their  re- 
spective chambers.  The  extreme  conservatives 
gather  at  the  right  of  the  chair  of  the  presiding 
officer,  and  are  known,  accordingly,  as  "The 
Right."  The  extreme  radicals  .similarly  collect- 
ed" on  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  chamber,  are 
called  ' '  The  Left, "  Usually,  there  is  a  moderate 
wing  of  each  of  these  parties  which  partially  de- 
taches itself  and  is  designated,  iu  one  case,  "The 
Kiglit  Center."  and  in  the  other,  "The  Left  Cen- 
ter"; while,  midway  between  all  these  divisions, 
there  is  a  party  of  independents  who  take  the 
name  of  "  The  Center." 

RIGHT  OF  SEARCH,  The.  See  United 
Statks  ok  .Vm.  ;  A.  D.  ISOl-lSdl);  and  1812. 

RIGHTS,  Declaration  and  Bill  of.  See 
Ex(ii.AND:  A.  D.  1689  (January — Febkuaky), 
and  (OcTOiiEis). 

RIGSDAG,  The.— The  legislative  assembly 
of  DemiiarU  and  Sweden.  See  Scandinavian 
Statks  (|)i;nmauk— Iceland);  A.  D.  1849-1874; 
and  CoNsTiTiTioNOF  Sweden. 

RIGSRET.     See  Constitution  ok  Nokway. 

RIGVEDA.The.  See  India;  The  immigra- 
tion AM)  (uNijiESTs  ok  the  Auyas. 

RIMINI,  Origin  of   the    city.     See   Rome; 
B.  C.  '-".I.Vliil. 
The    Malatesta    family.      See    Malatesta 

FAMILY. 

A.  D.  1275. —  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  See  Geu- 
m.\ny;  a.  D.  1273-1308. 


RIMMON. — "The  name  of  Rimmon,  which 
me;ins  '  pomegranate,'  occurs  frequently  in  the 
topography  of  Psdestine,  and  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  tree." — 
■J.  ICenriek.  I'/idiiiriii,  c/i.  2. 

RIMNIK,  Battle  of  (1789).  See  Turks;  A.  D. 
177li-17'.i-'. 

RINGGOLD,  Battle  of.  See  United  St.vtes 
OK  Am.;  a.  IX  1803  (October  —  Isove.mber; 
Texnksskk). 

RINGS  OF  THE  AVARS.  See  Avars, 
Rim;s  ok  tiik. 

RIOTS,  Draft.     See  New  York;  A.  D.  1803. 

RIPON,  Lord,  The  Indian  administration 
of.     Sec  India;   .\.  I).  188(l-18i)3. 

RIPON,  Treaty  of.  See  Enol.vnd;  A.  D. 
10411. 

RIPUARIAN  FRANKS,  The.  See 
Franks. 

RIPUARIANS,  Law  ofthe.—"  On  the  death 
of  Clovis,  his  son,  Theodoric,  was  king  of  the 
eastern  Franks;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  liipuarian 
Franks ;  he  resided  at  Jletz.  To  him  is  gener- 
ally attributed  the  compilation  of  their  law.  .  .  . 
According  to  this  tradition,  then,  the  law  of  the 
Ripuarians  should  be  placed  between  the  years 
511  and  534.  It  could  not  have,  like  the  S;ilic, 
the   i)retension   of  ascending  to  the  right-hand 


bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  ancient  Germany.   .   .  . 

1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  oidy  under 
Dagobert  1.,  belweeu  the  years  628  and  0'38.  that 
it  took  the  definite  form  under  which  it  has 
reached  us. " — F.  Guizol,  Jlint.  of  Cicilizutioii,  e. 

2  (/•'/■,//,<•-■.  1:   1),  hrl.   10. 

RIVOLI,  Battle  of  (1797).  See  France; 
A.  I).  17!I()-17'.I7  (()cTi)iu;it— .M'liiL). 

ROAD  OF  THE  SWANS,  The.  See  Nor 
mans:  Name  and  Oric;in. 

ROANOKE  :  A.  D.  1585-1590.— The  first 
attempts  at  English  settlement  in  America.— 
The  lost  colony.  See  A.meuica;  A.  U.  l.")84- 
l.")8(i;  and  l.-|8T-l.")!M». 

A.  D.  1862.  —  Capture  by  Burnside's  Ex- 
pedition. See  United  States  ok  .\m.  :  A.  1). 
1802  (.January — .Vi-ril:  Noutii  Carolina). 

ROBE,    La   Noblesse   de   la.     See  Paui.ia- 

.MKNr    OK    PaUIS. 

ROBERT,  Latin  Emperor  at  Constantino- 
ple  (Romania),    A.    I).     1221-122S Robert, 

King  of  Naples,  1309-1343 Robert  I.,  King 

of  France,  922-923 Robert  I.  (Bruce),  King 

of  Scotland,  1306-1329 Robert  II.,  King  of 

France,    996-l(J31 Robert    II.  (first   ofthe 

Stuarts),    King    of    Scotland,    1370-1390 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  1390-1400. 

ROBERTSON,  James,  and  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Tennessee.  See  Tennessee;  A.  I). 
1709-1772.  h<  17S.-)-1790. 

ROBESPIERRE,  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.    Ste  France:  A.  I>.  1789  (August— Ocro- 

liEl!).  to  1794  (.lULV). 

ROBINSON,  John,  and  his  Congregation. 
See  Independents;  A.  D.  1604-1017;  ami  JIas- 
saciiusetts;  A.  D.  1620. 

ROBOGDII,  The.     See  Ikel.\nd,  Tribes  ok 

EAItLV  CEI.TIi'  InIIAWTANTS. 

ROCCA  SECCA,  Battle  of  (141 1).  Sec 
Italy  (SouTiiEUN':  .V.  1).  1380-1414, 

ROCHAMBEAU,  Count  de,  and  the  Wat 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
Statics  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1780  (.July);  1781  (.Ianu- 
AHV— May);   1781  (May — (Jctobek). 

ROCHE-ABEILLE,  La,  Battle  of  (1569). 
SeeFiWNCE;  A.  D.  1.JG3-1570. 


ROCHELLE  :  Early  Importance.— Expul- 
sion of  the  English.—  Grant  of  Municipal  in- 
dependence.— "  Rochelle  had  always  been  one 
(if  the  hist  commercial  places  of  France;  it  was 
well  known  to  the  English  under  the  name  of 
the  White  Town,  as  they  called  it,  from  its 
aiipearaiicc  when  the  sun  shone  and  was  re- 
llected  from  its  rocky  coasts.  It  was  also  much 
frequented  by  the  Netherlanders.  .  .  .  The  town 
had  .  .  .  enjoyed  extraordinary  munici]ial  fran- 
chises ever  since  the  period  of  the  Eimlish  w;irs 
[see  France;  A.  D.  1337-1300,  ami  1300-1 3S0]. 
It  had  by  its  own  unaided  power  revolted  from 
the  English  dominion  [1372],  for  which  Charles 
v.,  in  his  customary  manner,  conferred  iiiion  the 
townsfolk  valuable  privileges, — among  others, 
that  of  independent  jurisdiction  in  the  town  and 
its  liberties.  The  design  of  Henry  II.  to  erect  a 
citadel  within  their  walls  they  had  been  enaljled 
fortunately  to  prevent,  through  the  favour  of 
the  Chatillons  and  the  Moutmorencies.  Rochelle 
exhibited  Protestant  sympathies  at  an  early 
period." — L.  von  Ranke,  C'ipil  Wui-sand  Mminrdiy 
in  France,  in  the  IGth  and  nth  Centuries,  cli,  14. 
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Also  ur:  H.  M.  Baird,  Hist,  of  the  Rise  of  tlie 
n>ifi>ienots  of  t'riiiicf.  v.  '2,  pp.  270-273. 

A.  D.  1568. — Becomes  the  headquarters  of 
the  Huguenots. — Arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre.    SeeFR.iXCE:  A.  D.  1.563-1  .j7i1. 

A.  D.  1573. — Siege  and  successful  defense. 
See  Fra>-ce:  A.  D.  l.-)72-1.573. 

A.  D.  1620-1622. — Huguenot  revolt  in  sup- 
port of  Navarre  and  Beam. —  The  unfavorable 
Peace  of  Montpelier.  See  FR.i^"CE:  A.  D.  1020 
-lii22. 

A.  D.  1625-1626. — Renewed  revolt. — Second 
treaty  of  Montpelier.  See  France:  A.  D.  1024 
-1626. 

A.  D.  1627-1628. —  Revolt  in  alliance  with 
England. —  Siege  and  surrender. —  Richelieu's 
dyke. —  The  decay  of  the  city.  See  France: 
A.  D.  ie27-lG2s. 

ROCHESTER,  England  :   Origin.— One  of 

two  Roman  towns  in  Britain  ealled  DurobriviE  is 
identitied  in  site  with  the  modern  city  of  Roch- 
ester. It  derived  its  Saxon  name  —  originally 
' '  Hrof escester" — ' '  according  to  Bede,  from  one  of 
its  early  rulers  or  prefects  named  Hrof.  who,  for 
some  circumstance  or  other,  had  probably  gained 
greater  notoriety  than  most  persons  of  his  class 
and  rank." — T.  Wrisht,  Celt,  Roiuun  and  Saxon, 
ch.  .5  and  16. 

ROCKINGHAM  MINISTRIES,  The.  See 
England:  A.  D.  17Uo-17(jy;  and  1782-1783. 


ROCROI:  A.  D.  1643.  — Siege  and  Battle. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1642-1643. 

A.  D.  1653. — Siege  by  Conde  in  the  Spanish 
service.     See  France:  A.  I).  16.)3-U!-')6, 

A.  D.  1659.  —  Recovered  by  France.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1659-1661. 

RODNEY'S  NAVAL  VICTORY.  See 
Engl.\nd:  a.  I),  1780-1782. 

RODOALDUS,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
A.  D.  6.54-6.J9. 

RODOLPH.    See  Rudolph. 

ROESKILDE,  Treaty  of  (1658).  See  Sc.aj;- 
DiNAviAN  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1644-1697. 

ROGATION.— With  reference  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Romans,  "the  word  Rogatio  is  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  a  Bill  proposed  to  the 
people.  .  .  .  After  a  Rogatio  was  passed  it  be- 
came a  Le.x;  but  in  practice  Rogatio  and  Le.v 
were  used  as  convertible  terms,  just  as  Bill  and 
Law  are  by  ourselves." — W.  Ramsay,  Maiimd 
of  linmnn  Antiij..  rli.  4. 

ROGER    I.,   Count  of  Sicily,  A.  D.  1072- 

1101 Roger  II.,  Count  of  Sicily,  1106-1129; 

King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  1129-11.54. 

ROGUE    RIVER    INDIANS,    The.      See 

A-MERIIAN  AliOUIC.lNES:    MoDOCS,  ic. 

ROHAN,  Cardinal-Prince  de,  and  the  Dia- 
mond Necklace.  See  France:  A.  I).  1784- 
1785. 

ROHILLA  WAR,  The.  See  India:  .\..  D. 
1 773-1 7S.5. 

ROIS  FAINEANS.  See  Fr.\nks:  A.  D. 
511-7.52. 

ROLAND,  Madame,  and  the  Girondists. 
See  France:  A.  I).  1791  (October),  to  1793 
(September  —  December). 

ROLAND,  The  great  Bell.  See  Ghent: 
A.  D.  1539-1.540. 

ROLICA,  Battle  of  (1808).  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808-1809  (Ari;usT—J.o;u.utY). 


ROLLO,  Duke,  The  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy by.  Sue  XoRMANs:  A.  U.  876-911;  and 
Xormandv:  a.  D.  911-1000. 

ROLLS  OF  THE  PIPE.— ROLLS  OF 
THE  CHANCERY.     See  Excue(juer. 

ROMA  QUADRATA.    See  Palatine  Hill. 

ROMAGNA.— Theold  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
"  as  having  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  later  Im- 
perial power  in  Italy,  got  the  name  of  Romania, 
Romandiola.  or  Romagna."  —  E.  A.  Freeman, 
lIiKt.  Ci'ir/.  of  Em-Ope,  pp.  234  aiid2iS. 

ROMAGNANO,  Battle  of  (1524).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1523-1525. 

ROMAN  AUGURS.     See  Aigcrs 

ROMAN  CALENDAR.— ROMAN  YEAR. 
.See  Calendar.  .Iii.ian. 

ROMAN  CAMPAGNA,  OR  CAMPANIA. 
See  C-iMPAGN.v. 

ROMAN  CATACOMBS,  The.  See  Cata- 
combs 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  See 
Papacy,  and  C.^^tholics. 

ROMAN  CITIZENSHIP,  under  the  Re- 
public.    See  CivEs  Ko.mani;  alsD.  t^iiRiTES. 

Under  the  Empire.—"  While  Pompeius, 
CoBsar,  Augustus  and  others  extended  the  Latin 
rights  to  many  provincial  communities,  they 
were  careful  to  give  the  full  Roman  qualifica- 
tion [the  '  privileges  of  Quiritary  proprietorship, 
which  gave  not  merely  the  empty  title  of  the 
suffrage,  but  the  precious  immunity  from  trib- 
ute or  land-tax  ']  to  persons  only.  Of  such  per- 
sons, indeed,  large  numbers  were  admitted  to 
citizenship  by  the  emperors.  The  full  rights  of 
Rome  were  conferred  on  the  Transalpine  Gauls 
by  Claudius,  and  the  Lathi  rights  on  the  Span- 
iards by  Vespasian:  but  it  was  with  much  re- 
serve that  anj'  portions  of  territory  beyond  Italy 
were  enfranchised,  and  rendered  Italic  or  Quiri- 
t.iry  soil,  and  thus  endowed  with  a  special  im- 
munity. .  .  .  The  earlier  emperors  had,  indeed, 
exercised  a  jealous  reserve  in  popularizing  the 
Roman  privileges;  but  from  Claudius  down- 
wards they  seem  to  have  vied  with  one  another 
in  the  facility  with  which  they  conferred  them 
as  a  boon,  or  imposed  them  as  a  burden.  .  .  . 
The  practice  of  purchasing  Civitas  was  undoubt- 
edly common  under  Claudius.  .  .  .  Neither  Ha- 
drian, as  hastily  affirmed  by  St.  Chry.sostom,  nor 
his  ne.xt  successor,  as  has  been  inferred  from  a 
confusion  of  names,  was  the  author  of  the  de- 
cree by  which  the  Roman  franchise  was  finally 
communicated  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire. 
Whatever  the  progress  of  enfranchisement  may 
have  been,  this  famous  consummation  was  not 
effected  till  fifty  years  after  our  present  date,  by 
the  act  of  Antoninus  Caracalla  [A.  D.  211-217]." 
— C.  Jlerivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  67,  with 
foot-note. 

ROMAN  CITY  FESTIVAL.— The  'Ro- 
man chief  festival  or  festival  of  the  city  (ludi 
ma.ximi,  Romani)  .  .  .  was  an  extraordinary 
thanksgiving  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
Capitoiine  Jupiter  and  the  gods  dwelling  along 
with  him,  ordinarily  in  pursuance  of  a  vow 
made  by  the  general  before  battle,  and  therefore 
usually  observed  on  the  return  home  of  the  bur- 
gess-force in  autumn.  A  festal  procession  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  Circus  staked  off  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine.  ...  In  each  species 
of  contest  there  was  but  one  competition,  and 
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ROMAN  LAW. 


tliat  lu'twpcn  not  more  that  two  coni|X'titors." — 
T.  Moiiiiiiscn.  Hint,  of  Home.  M:  1,  rh.  15. 

ROMAN  COINAGE  AND  MONEY.  See 
MciM.Y  AM)  I'.\M<iN(; :   Komi;. 

ROMAN  COMITIA.  See  Co.mitia  Centu- 
i!i\r\.   \M>('()Mni\  Crui.vTA. 

ROMAN  CONSULS.     See  CoNsru 

ROMAN  CONTIONES.    Sec  Contio.nes. 

ROMAN  DECEMVIRS.     See  Dece.mvius. 

ROMAN    EDUCATION.     See  Educvtion, 

Kd.M  AN. 

ROMAN  EMPIRE:  B.C.  31.— Its  begin- 
ning, and  after,     .'^le  Ko.me:   M.  V.  ;il,  and  after. 

A.  D.  476.— Interruption  of  the  line  of  Em- 
perors in  the  West.     See  Rome:  A.  1).  4.").")-476. 

A.  D.  800. —  Charlemagne's  restoration  of 
the  Western  Empire.  See  Geum.vnv;  A.  D. 
800. 

A.  D.  843-951.— Dissolution  of  the  Caroling- 
ian  fabric.     See  It.vi.y:  A.  D.  843-951. 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  THE  HOLY:  A.  D.  963. 
— Founded  by  Otto  the  Great. — Later  Origin  of 
the  Name. — "Tlie  Hcily  UDinan  Empire,  takiny; 
the  name  in  the  sense  which  it  commonly  bore  in 
later  centuries,  as  denoting  the  sovereignty  of 
Germany  and  Italy  vested  in  a  Germanic  prince, 
is  the  creation  of  Otto  the  Great.  Substantially, 
it  is  true,  as  well  as  technically,  it  was  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  Empire  of  Charles  [Charlemagne] ; 
and  it  rested  (as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel) 
upon  ideas  essentiallj'  the  same  as  tho.se  which 
brought  about  the  coronation  of  A.  D.  800.  .  .  . 
This  restored  Empire,  which  professed  itself  a 
continuation  of  the  Carolingian,  was  in  many 
respects  dillerent.  It  was  less  wide,  including. 
If  we  reckon  strictly,  only  Germany  proper  and 
two-thirds  of  Italy ;  or  counting  in  subject  but 
separate  kingdoms,  Burgundy,  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, Poland,  Denmark,  perhaps  Hungary.  Its 
character  was  less  ecclesiastical.  Otto  exalted 
indeed  the  spiritual  potentates  of  his  realm,  and 
was  earnest  in  spreading  Christianitj'  among  the 
heathen:  he  was  m.aster  of  the  Pope  and  De- 
fender of  the  Holy  Koni.an  Church.  But  religion 
held  a  less  important  place  in  his  mind  and  his 
administration.  ...  It  was  also  less  Roman. 
.  .  .  Under  him  the  Germans  became  not  only  a 
united  nation,  but  were  at  once  raised  on  a  pin- 
nacle among  European  peoples  as  the  imperial 
race,  the  i)ossessors  of  Rome  and  Rome's  au- 
thority. While  the  political  coimection  with 
Italy  stirred  their  spirit,  it  brought  with  it  a 
knowledge  and  culture  hitherto  unknown."  It 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
that  the  epitliet  "Holy  "  was  preti.xed  to  the  title 
of  the  revived  Roman  Empire.  "Of  its  earlier 
origin,  under  Conrad  II  (the  Salic),  which  some 
liave  supposed,  there  is  no  documentary  trace, 
though  there  is  also  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
So  far  as  is  known  it  occurs  first  in  the  famous 
Privilege  of  Austria,  granted  by  Frederick  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  second  of  his 
empire.  .  .  .  Used  occasionally  by  Henry  VI  and 
Frederick  II,  it  is  more  frequent  iinder  their 
successors,  William.  Richard,  Rudolf,  till  after 
Charles  IV's  time  it  becomes  habitual,  for  the 
last  few  centuries  indispensable.  Regarding  the 
origin  of  so  singular  a  title  many  theories  have 
been  advanced.  .  .  .  We  need  not,  however,  be 
in  any  great  doubt  as  to  its  true  meaning  and 
purport.  .  .  .  Ever  since  Hildebrand  had  claimed 


for  the  priesthood  exclusive  sanctity  and  supreme 
jurisdiction,  tlie  papal  party  had  not  ceased  to 
speak  of  the  civil  power  as  being,  ccmiparcd  with 
that  of  their  own  chief,  merely  secular,  earthly, 
profane.  It  may  be  conjectured  that,  to  meet 
tliis  reproach,  no  less  injurious  than  insulting, 
Frederick  or  his  advisers  began  to  \ise  in  public 
documents  the  expres.sion  '  Holy  Empire';  there- 
by wishing  to  assert  the  divine  institution  and 
religious  duties  of  the  ollice  he  held.  ...  It  is 
almost  su|iertluous  to  observe  that  the  beginning 
of  the  title  '  Holy '  has  uotliing  to  do  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Empire  itself.  Essentially  and 
sut)stautiallv,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was,  as 
has  been  shewn  already,  the  creation  of  Charles 
the  Great.  Looking  at  it  more  technically,  as 
the  monarchy,  not  of  the  whole  West,  like  that 
of  Charles,  but  of  Germany  and  Italy,  with  a 
claim,  which  was  never  more  than  a  claim,  to 
universal  sovereignty,  its  beginning  is  fixed  by 
most  of  the  German  writers,  whose  ])ractice  has 
been  followed  in  the  text,  at  the  coronation  of 
Otto  the  Great.  But  the  title  was  at  least  one, 
and  probably  two  centuries  later." — I.  Br3'ee, 
T/ii!  lluly  Roman  EmiUrf,  rli.  (i,  D  ami  Vi,  with 
foot-note. — Otto,  or  Otho,  \\w.  Great,  the  second 
of  the  Saxon  line  of  Germanic  kings,  crossed  the 
Alps  and  made  himself  master  of  the  distracted 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  951,  on  the  invitation  of  John 
XII,  who  desired  his  assistance  against  tlie  reign- 
ing king  of  Italy,  Berengar  II,  and  who  olfered 
him  the  imperial  coronation  (there  had  been  no 
acknowledged  emperor  for  forty  years)  as  his 
reward.  He  easily  reduced  Berengar  to  vassal- 
age, and,  after  receiving  the  imijcrial  crown  from 
Pope  ,Iohn,  he  did  not  scruple  to  depose  that 
licentious  and  turbulent  pontiff,  by  the  voice  of 
a  synod  wliich  he  convoked  in  St.  Peter's,  and 
to  seat  another  in  his  (ilace.  Three  revolts  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  were  stirred  up  by  the 
deposed  pope,  tlie  em])eror  supi^resscd  with  a 
heavy  hand,  and  he  took  away  from  the  citj'  all 
its  forms  of  republican  liberty,  entrusting  the 
government  to  the  pope  as  his  viceroy. — The 
same,  ch.  9. 

Also  in  :  H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  AqeK,  ch.  3, 
pt.  1.— See,  also,  It.\lt:  A.  D.  843-951;  Geu- 
M.VNY:  A.  D.  936-973;  and  Romans:  Kino  op 
the. 

12th  Century. — Rise  of  the  College  of  Elec- 
tors.    See  Germany:  .V.  I).  1  r-'5-115'J. 

13th  Century. — Its  degradation  after  the  fall 
of  the  Hohenstaufen. — The  Great  Interregnum. 
— Election  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg.  Sec  Gi;it- 
many:  a.  D.  1350-1 :27:i. 

15th  Century.— Its  character.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1347-1493. 

A.  D.  1806. — Its  end.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1805-l.sOO.  

ROMAN    EQUESTRIAN    ORDER.     See 

ElJlKSTKIAN  OiUJEU. 

ROMAN  FAMILY  AND  PERSONAL 
NAMES.     See  Gens. 

ROMAN  FETIALES.     See  Feti.\les. 

ROMAN  INDICTION.     See  Indiotions. 

ROMAN  LAW,  and  its  lasting  influence. 
— "  Roman  Law  as  taught  in  the  writings  of  the 
Roman  jurists  is  a  science,  a  science  of  great  per- 
fection, a  science  so  perfect  as  to  almost  ap- 
proach the  harmonious  finish  of  art.  But  Roman 
Law  is  not  only  a  marvellous  system  of  the  legal 
customs  and  concepts  of  the  Romans;  its  value 
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is  not  restricted  to  students  of  Roman  Law ;  it 
has  an  absolute  value  for  students  of  any  law 
whatever.  In  other  words  the  Romans  out- 
stripped all  other  nations,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  in  the  scientific  construction  of  legal 
problems.  They  alone  offer  that  curious  ex- 
ample of  one  nation's  totally  eclipsing  the  scien- 
tific achievements  of  all  other  nations.  By  law, 
however,  we  here  understand  not  all  branches  of 
law,  as  constitutional,  criminal,  pontifical,  and 
private  law,  together  with  jurisprudence.  By 
Roman  Law  we  mean  exclusively  Roman  Private 
Law.  The  writings  of  Roman  jurists  on  consti- 
tutional and  criminal  law  have  been  superseded 
and  surpassed  by  the  writings  of  more  modern 
jurists.  Their  writings  on  questions  of  Private 
Law,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  a  uui(iue  place; 
they  are,  to  the  present  day,  considered  as  the 
inexhaustible  fountain-head,  and  the  inimitable 
pattern  of  the  science  of  Private  Law.  ...  A 
Roman  lawyer,  and  even  a  modern  French  or 
German  lawyer  —  French  and  German  Private 
Law  being  essentially  Roman  Law  —  were,  and 
are,  never  obliged  to  ransack  whole  libraries  of 
precedents  to  find  the  law  covering  a  given  case. 
Tliey  approach  a  case  in  the  manner  of  a  physi- 
cian: carefully  informing  themselves  of  the  facts 
underlying  the  case,  and  then  eliciting  the  legal 
spark  by  means  of  close  meditation  on  the  given 
data  according  to  the  general  principles  of  their 
science.  The  Corpus  juris  civilis  is  one  stout 
volume.  This  one  volume  has  sufficed  to  cover 
billions  of  cases  during  more  than  thirteen  cen- 
turies. The  principles  laid  down  in  this  volume 
will  afford  ready  help  in  almost  every  case  of 
Private  Law,  because  they  emanate  from  Private 
Law  alone,  and  have  no  tincture  of  non-legal 
elements." — E.  Reich, Graeco-Roman Institutions, 
pp.  3-13. — "'The  Responsa  prudentum,'  or 
answers  of  the  learned  in  the  law,  consisted  of 
explanations  of  authoritative  written  documents. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  written  law  was  bind- 
ing, but  the  responses  practically  modified  and 
even  overruled  it.  A  great  variety  of  rules  was 
thus  supposed  to  be  educed  from  the  Twelve 
Tables  [see  Rome:  B.  C.  4o1-449],  which  were 
not  in  fact  to  be  found  there.  They  could  be 
announced  by  any  jurisconsult  whose  opinions 
might,  if  he  were  distinguished,  have  a  binding 
force  nearly  equal  to  enactments  of  the  legis- 
«lature.  The  responses  were  not  published  by 
their  author,  but  were  recorded  and  edited  by 
his  pupils,  and  to  this  fact  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  educational  treatises,  called  Institutes  or 
Commentaries,  wliicli  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  Roman  system.  The 
distinction  between  the  'responses'  and  the  'case 
law  '  of  England  should  be  noticed.  The  one 
consists  of  expositions  by  the  bar,  and  the  other 
by  the  bench.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  such  a  system  would  have  popularized  the 
law.  This  was  not  the  fact.  Weight  was  only 
attached  to  the  responses  of  conspicuous  men 
who  were  masters  of  the  principles  as  well  as  de- 
tails of  jurisprudence.  The  great  development 
of  legal  principles  at  Rome  was  due  to  this 
method  of  producing  law.  L'nder  the  English 
system  no  judge  can  enunciate  a  principle  until 
an  actual  controversy  ari-ses  to  which  the  rule  can 
be  ap])lied ;  under  the  Roman  theory,  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  question  to  which  a  response 
might  be  given,  except  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  questioner.     Every  possible  phase  of  a  legal 


principle  could  thus  be  examined,  and  the  result 
would  show  the  symmetrical  product  of  a  single 
master  mind.  This  method  of  developing  law 
nearly  ceased  at  the  fall  of  the  republic.  The 
Responses  were  systematized  and  reduced  into 
compendia.  The  right  to  make  responses  was 
limited  by  Augustus  to  a  few  jurisconsults.  The 
edict  of  the  Praetor  became  a  source  of  law,  and 
a  great  school  of  jurists,  containing  such  men  as 
Ulpian,  Paulus,  Gains,  and  Papinian,  arose,  who 
were  authors  of  treatises  rather  than  of  re- 
sponses."— T.  W.  Dwight,  Intnid.  to  Maine's 
"Ancient  Law." — "Apart  from  the  more  gen- 
eral political  conditions  on  which  jurisprudence 
also,  and'  indeed  jurisprudence  especially  de- 
pends, the  causes  of  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
civil  law  lie  mainly  in  two  features:  first,  that 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  specially  obliged 
to  explain  and  embody  in  due  and  binding  form 
the  grounds  of  the  demand  and  of  the  objection 
to  comply  with  it;  and  secondly,  tluvt  the  Ro- 
mans appointed  a  permanent  machiuerj'  for  the 
edictal  development  of  their  law,  and  associated 
it  immediately  with  practice.  By  the  former 
the  Romans  precluded  the  pettifogging  practices 
of  advocates,  by  the  latter  they  obviated  incapa- 
ble law-making,  so  far  as  such  things  can  be 
prevented  at  all ;  and  by  means  of  both  in  con- 
junction they  satisfied,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the 
two  conflicting  requirements,  that  law  shall  con- 
stantly be  fixed,  and  that  it  shall  constantly  be 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
This  state  [Rome],  which  made  the  highest  de- 
mands on  its  burgesses  and  carried  the  idea  of 
subordinating  the  individual  to  the  interest  of 
the  whole  further  than  any  state  before  or  since 
has  done,  only  did  and  only  could  do  so  by  itself 
removing  the  barriers  to  intercourse  and  un- 
shackling liberty  quite  as  much  as  it  subjected 
it  to  restriction.  In  permission  or  in  prohibition 
the  law  was  always  absolute.  ...  A  contract 
did  not  ordinarily  furnish  a  ground  of  action, 
but  where  the  right  of  the  creditor  was  acknowl- 
edged, it  was  so  all-powerful  that  there  was  no 
deliverance  for  the  poor  debtor,  and  no  humane 
or  equitable  consideration  was  shown  towards 
him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  law  found  a  pleasure 
in  presenting  on  all  sides  its  sharpest  spikes,  in 
drawing  the  most  extreme  consequences,  in 
forcibly  obtruding  on  the  bluntest  understanding 
the  tyrannic  nature  of  the  idea  of  right.  The 
poetical  form  and  the  genial  symbolism,  which 
so  pleasingly  prevail  in  the  Germanic  legal  or- 
dinances, were  foreign  to  the  Roman ;  in  his  law 
all  was  clear  and  precise;  no  symbol  was  em- 
ployed, no  institution  was  superfluous.  It  was 
not"  cruel;  ever\-thing  necessary  was  performed 
without  tedious'  ceremony,  even  the  punishment 
of  death;  that  a  free  man  could  not  be  tortured 
was  a  primitive  maxim  of  Roman  law,  to  obtain 
which  other  peoples  have  had  to  struggle  for 
thousands  of  years.  Yet  this  law  was  frightful 
in  its  inexorable  severity,  which  we  cannot  sup- 
pose to  have  been  very  greatly  mitigated  by 
humanity  in  practice,  for  it  was  really  the  law  of 
the  people ;  more  terrible  than  Venetian  piombi 
and  chambers  of  torture  was  that  series  of  living 
entombments  which  the  poor  man  saw  yawning 
before  him  in  the  debtors'  towers  of  the  rich. 
But  the  greatness  of  Rome  was  Involved  in,  and 
was  based  upon,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  people 
ordained  for  Itself  and  endured  a  system  of  law, 
in  which  the  eternal  principles  of  freedom  and 
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of  siibnnliiiiitioii,  of  proptrty  ami  of  legal  re- 
dross,  rcisiicil  ami  still  at  the  present  day  reign 
unadulterated  and  iinniodilied." — T.  Monimsen, 
llixtni-ji  of  liwii:  Ilk:  1.  (•/(.  8  and  11  (o.  1).— 
"Tlioiisli  hard  to  realise,  and  espeeially  so  for 
Enirlislinun,  it  is  tnie  that  moilern  Europe  owes 
to  the  Koinans  its  ancient  inherited  .sense  of  the 
sjieredness  of  a  free  man's  person  and  property, 
and  its  knowledge  of  the  simplest  and  most  ra- 
tional methods  by  whieh  person  and  property  may 
be  secured  with  least  irieonvenienee  to  the  whole 
community.  The  nations  to  come  after  Rome 
were  saveil  tlie  trouble  of  finding  out  all  this  for 
lliemselves;  and  it  may  be  doubted  wlicther  any 
of  them  had  the  requisite  genius.  We  iu  Eng- 
land, for  example,  owe  the  peculiar  cunibrous- 
ness  of  our  legal  system  to  the  al).sence  of  those 
direct  Roman  inlluences,  which,  on  the  continent, 
have  simplilied  and  illuminated  the  native  legal 
material."— W.  W.  Fowler,  T/if  Citii-Stnte  of  the 
Girekn  mill  Homaiin.  p.  209. — '"  In  all  the  lands 
whictli  had  obeyed  Rome,  and  were  included  in 
the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  revived  Western 
Empire,  it  [Roman  Law]  acquired  a  prevalence 
and  p  )wer  not  derived  from  the  sanction  of  any 
distinct  huniiin  authority.  No  such  authority 
was  'for  the  time  lieing  strong  enough  to  com- 
pete in  men's  esteeui  and  reverence  with  the 
shadow  of  majesty  that  still  clung  to  the  relics 
of  Roman  dominion.  Thus  the  Roman  law  was 
not  merely  taken  as  (what  for  many  purposes  and 
in  many  states  it  really  was)  a  common  ground- 
work of  institutions,  iileas,  and  method,  standing 
towards  the  actual  rules  of  a  given  communit}- 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  as  in  the  Roman 
doctrine  iiis  gentium  to  ius  civile;  but  it  was 
conceived  as  having,  by  its  intrinsic  reasonable- 
ness, a  kind  of  supreme  and  eminent  virtue,  and 
as  claiming  the  universal  allegiance  of  civilised 
mankind.  If  I  may  use  a  German  term  for 
which  1  cannot  find  a  good  English  eciuivalent, 
its  principles  were  accepted  not  as  ordained  by 
Ca'sar,  but  as  in  themselves  binding  on  the 
lieehtsbewusstscin  of  Christendom.  Tliey  were 
part  of  the  dispensation  of  Roman  authority  to 
which  the  champions  of  the  Empire  in  their 
secular  controver.sy  with  the  Papacy  did  not  hes- 
itate to  attribute  an  origin  no  les.s  divine  than 
that  of  the  Church  itself.  Even  in  England 
(though  not  in  English  practice,  for  anything  I 
know)  this  feeling  left  its  mark.  In  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  just  when  our  legal 
and  judicial  system  was  settling  into  its  typical 
form,  Bractou  copieii  whole  pages  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  glossator  Azo.  On  the  Continent,  wliere 
there  was  no  centralised  and  countervailing  local 
authority,  the  Roman  law  dwarfed  everything 
else.  Yet  the  law  of  the  Corpus  Juris  and  the 
glossators  was  not  the  existing  positive  law  of 
this  or  that  place:  the  Roman  law  was  said  to 
be  the  common  law  of  the  Empire,  but  its  effect 
was  always  taken  as  modified  by  the  custom  of 
the  couuiry  or  city.  '  Stadtrecht  briclit  Land- 
recht,  Landrecht  bricht  gemein  Recht. '  Thus 
the  main  oljject  of  study  was  not  a  system  of 
actually  enforced  rides,  but  a  type  assumed  by 
actual  systems  as  their  exemplar  without  cor- 
responding in  detail  to  any  of  them.  Under 
such  coniiitions  it  was  inevitable  th.it  positive 
authority  .should  be  depreciated,  and  the  method 
of  reasoning,  even  for  practical  purposes,  from 
an  ideal  fitness  of  things,  shoukl  be  exalted,  so 
that  the  distinction  between  laws  actually  ad- 


ministered and  rules  elaborated  by  the  learned  as 
in  accordance  wdth  their  assumecl  jirinciplcs  was 
almost  lost  sight  of." — Sir  F.  Pollock,  Oj-ford 
Lectures,  pp.  30-32. — "In  some  of  the  nations  of 
modern  Continental  Europe  (as,  for  example,  in 
France),  the  actual  system  of  law  is  mainly  of 
Roman  descent;  and  iu  others  of  the  same  na- 
tions (as,  for  example  in  the  .States  of  Germany), 
the  actual  system  of  law,  though  not  descended 
from  the  Roman,  has  been  closely  assimilated  to 
the  Roman  by  large  importations  from  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  most  of  the  nations  of  modern  Con- 
tinental Europe,  much  of  the  substance  of  the 
actual  system,  and  much  of  the  technical  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  clothed,  is  derived  finni  the 
Roman  Law,  and  without  some  knowleilge  of  llie 
Roman  Law,  the  technical  language  is  unintel- 
ligible; whilst  the  order  or  arrangement  com- 
monly given  to  the  system,  imitates  the  ex- 
emplar of  a  .scientific  arrangement  which  is 
presented  by  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  Even 
in  our  own  coiuitry,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Equity,  and  some  (though  a 
smaller)  portion  of  the  Common,  Law,  is  derived 
imiuediately  from  the  Roman  l^aw,  or  from  the 
Roman  through  the  Canon.  Nor  has  the  intin- 
enc(r  of  the  Roman  Law  been  limited  to  the 
positive  law  of  the  modern  European  nations. 
For  the  technical  language  of  this  all-reaching 
s_vstem  has  deeply  tinctured  the  language  of  the 
international  law  or  morality  wliicli  those  na- 
tions affect  to  observe.  .  .  .  .Much  has  been 
talked  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Roman  Institu- 
tional writers.  Of  familiarity  with  Grecian 
pliilo.sophy  there  are  few  traces  in  tlieir  writ- 
ings, and  the  little  that  they  have  borrowed  from 
that  source  is  the  veriest  foolishness:  for  ex- 
ample, their  account  of  Jus  naturale,  in  which 
they  confound  law  with  animal  instincts;  law, 
witli  all  tho.se  wants  and  necessities  of  mankind 
which  are  causes  of  its  institution.  Nor  is  the 
Roman  law  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  magazine  of 
legislative  wisdom.  The  great  Roman  Ltiwyers 
are,  in  truth,  cxpositorsof  a  positive  or  technical 
system.  Not  Lord  Coke  himself  is  more  purely 
technical.  Their  real  merits  lie  in  their  thorough 
mastery  of  thatsj'stem;  in  their  command  of  its 
principles;  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  re- 
call, and  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  they 
appl3^  them.  In  support  of  my  own  opinion  of 
these  great  writers  I  shall  quote  the  authority  of 
two  of  the  most  eminent  Jurists  of  modern  times. 
'The  ]Vermanent  value  of  the  Cor|ius  Juris 
Civilis,' says  Falck,  '  does  not  lie  in  the  Decrees 
of  the  Emperors,  but  in  the  remains  of  juristical 
literature  whieh  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Pandects.  Nor  is  it  so  much  tlie  matter  of  these 
juristical  writings,  as  the  scientific  method  em- 
ployed by  the  authors  in  explicating  the  notions 
and  maxims  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  that 
has  rendereil  them  models  to  all  succeeding  ages, 
and  pre-eminently  fitted  them  to  produce  and  to 
develope  tho.se  (pialities  of  the  mind  which  are 
requisite  to  form  a  Jurist.'  And  Savigny  says, 
'It  has  been  shown  above,  that,  in  our  science, 
all  results  depend  on  the  possession  of  leading 
principles;  and  it  is  exactly  this  possession  upon 
whieh  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  jurists  rest.s. 
The  notions  and  inaxims  of  their  science  do  not 
appear  to  them  to  be  the  creatures  of  their  own 
will;  they  are  actual  beings,  with  whose  exis- 
tence ami  genealogy  they  have  become  familiar 
from  long  and  intimate  intercourse.    Hence  their 
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whole  metliod  of  proceeding  has  a  certainty 
which  is  found  nowhere  else  e.xcept  in  mathemat- 
ics, and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  they  calculate  with  their  ideas.  If  they 
have  a  case  to  decide,  they  begin  by  acquiring 
the  most  vivid  and  distinct  perception  of  it,  and 
we  see  before  our  eyes  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  whole  alfair,  and  all  the  changes  it  under- 
goes. It  is  as  if  this  particular  case  were  the 
germ  whence  the  whole  science  was  to  be  devel- 
oped. Hence,  with  them,  theory  and  practice  are 
not  in  fact  distinct;  their  theory  is  so  thoroughly 
worked  out  as  to  be  lit  for  immediate  application, 
and  their  practice  is  uniformly  ennobled  by  scien- 
tific treatment.  In  every  principle  they  see  a 
case  to  which  it  may  be  applied;  in  every  case, 
the  rule  by  which  it  is  determined ;  and  in  the 
facility  with  which  they  pass  from  the  general 
to  the  particular  and  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral, their  mastery  is  indisputable.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this  mastery  of  principles,  of  their 
perfect  consistency  ('  elegantia ')  and  of  the  clear- 
ness of  the  method  in  which  they  are  arranged, 
there  is  no  positive  system  of  law  which  it  is  so 
easy  to  seize  as  a  whole.  The  smallness  of  its 
volume  tends  to  the  same  end." — J.  Austin,  Lec- 
iures  on  Jurisprudence,  v.  3,  pp.  358-361. — "A 
glance  at  the  history  of  those  countries  in  Europe 
that  did  not  adopt  Roman  Law  will  prove  and 
illustrate  the  political  origin  of  the  'reception' 
of  this  law  in  Germany  and  France  still  more 
forcibly.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  never 
adopted  tiie  theory  or  practice  of  Roman  Law. 
This  seems  all  the  more  sti-ange  since  Hungary 
used  Latin  as  the  official  language  of  her  legis- 
lature, laws,  and  law  courts  down  to  the  Hrst 
quarter  of  this  century.  A  country  so  intensely 
imbued  with  the  idiom  of  Rome  would  seem  to 
be  quite  likely  to  adopt  also  the  law  of  Rome. 
This,  however,  the  Hungarians  never  did.  Their 
law  is  essentially  similar  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  in  that  it  is  derived  mainly  from  prece- 
dents and  usage.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
Hungarians  to  adopt  Roman  Law  was  based  on  a 
political  consideration.  Roman  Law,  they  no- 
ticed, requires  a  professional  and  privileged  class 
of  jurists  who  administer  law  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  classes.  In  German  territories  the 
privileged  class  of  civilians  were  in  the  service 
of  tlie  rulers.  But  it  so  happened  that  ever 
since  1526  the  ruler,  or  at  least  the  nominal  head 
of  Hungary,  was  a  foreigner:  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  or  Emperor  of  Germany.  Hence  to  in- 
troduce Roman  Law  in  Hungary  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  surrendering  the  law  of  the 
country  to  the  administration  of  foreigners,  or  of 
professors,  who  had  a  vital  interest  to  work  in 
the  interest  of  their  foreign  employer,  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria.  Consecjuently  the  Hungarians 
prudently  abstained  from  the  establishment  of 
numerous  Universities,  and  persistently  refused 
to  adopt  Roman  Law,  the  scientific  excellence  of 
which  the)'  otherwise  fully  acknowledged.  For, 
the  Hungarians  always  were,  and  to  the  present 
moment  still  are,  the  only  nation  on  the  conti- 
nent who  maintained  an  amount  of  political  lib- 
erty and  self-government  quite  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  continental  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
last  two  centuries.  The  same  reason  applies  to 
England.  England  never  adopted  Roman  Law, 
because  it  was  against  the  interests  of  English 
liberty  to  confide  the  making  and  interpretation 
of  law   to   the   hands   of  a   privileged   class   of 


jurists.  As  said  before,  Roman  Law  cannot  be 
adopted  unless  you  adopt  a  privileged  class  of 
professional  jurists  into  the  bargain.  The  hatred 
of  the  English  was  not  so  much  a  hatred  of  civil 
law,  but  of  the  civilians.  These  jurists  develop 
law  on  the  strength  of  theoretical  principles,  and 
actual  cases  ai-e  not  decided  according  to  former 
judgments  given  in  similar  cases,  but  by  princi- 
ples obtained  through  theoretico-practieal  specu- 
lation. Hence  there  is  no  division  of  questions 
of  law  and  fact  in  civil  cases;  nor  is  there,  in  a 
system  of  Roman  Private  Law,  any  room  for 
juries,  and  thus  law  is  taken  completely  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  people.  This,  however,  the 
English  would  not  endure,  and  thus  they  natu- 
rally fell  to  confiding  their  law  to  their  judges. 
English  common  law  is  judge-made  law." — E. 
Reich,  Graeco-Roman  Institutionn,  pp.  62-63. — 
See,  also,  Corpus  Juris  Civilis;  and   Educ.\- 

TION,  MEm.EV.\L:  It.\ly. 

ROMAN    LEGION.     See  Legion,  Rom.\n. 
ROMAN    LIBRARIES.      See    Libraries, 

Ancient  :   Ro.me. 

ROMAN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE.  See 
JIedic.vl  Science:  1st  Century,  and  2d  Cen- 
tury. 

ROMAN  PEACE.— -'The  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  world  by  the  universal  dominion  of 
Rome  were  of  quite  inestimable  value.  First  of 
these  benefits,  .  .  .  was  the  prolonged  peace 
that  was  enforced  througliout  large  portions  of 
the  world  where  chronic  warfare  had  hitherto 
prevailed.  The  '  pax  romana  '  has  perhaps  been 
sometimes  depicted  in  exaggerated  colours  ;  but 
as  compared  with  all  tliat  had  precedeil,  and  with 
all  that  followed,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  deserved  the  encomiums  it 
has  received." — J.  Fiske,  American  Political  Ideas 
rieired  from  the  Standpoint  of  Universal  Ilistori/, 
led.  2. 

ROMAN  PONTIFICES.    See  Augurs. 

ROMAN  PR^TORS.     See  CoNsui,. 

ROMAN  PROCONSUL  AND  PROPRiE- 
TOR.     See  Proconsul. 

ROMAN  QUESTION,  The.  See  It.\i.Y: 
A.  D.  1S62-1866. 

ROMAN  ROADS  IN  BRITAIN.— "  Four 
principal  lines  of  road  have  been  popularly 
known  as  '  the  four  Roman  ways. '  In  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  probably  much 
earlier,  there  were  four  roads  in  England  pro- 
tected by  the  king's  peace.  These  were  called 
Watlinge-strete,  Fosse,  Hickenilde-strete,  and 
Erraine-strete.  Watling-street  runs  from  Lon- 
don to  AVroxeter.  The  Fosse  from  the  sea  coast 
near  Seaton  in  Devonshire  to  Lincoln.  The 
Ikenild-street  from  Iclingham  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's in  Suffolk,  to  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  and 
on  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester.  The  Erming- 
street  ran  through  the  Fenny  district  of  the  east 
of  England.  These  streets  seem  to  have  repre- 
sented a  combination  of  those  portions  of  the 
Roman  roads  which  in  later  times  were  adopted 
and  kept  in  repair  for  the  sake  of  traffic.  .  .  .  The 
name  of  '  Watling-street '  became  attached  to 
other  roads,  as  the  Roman  road  beyond  the 
Nortluimbrian  wall,  which  crossed  the  Tyne  at 
Corbridge  and  ran  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  at 
Cramond,  bears  that  name ;  and  the  Roman  road 
beyond  Uriconium  (Wroxeter)  to  Bravinium 
(Leintwarden)  Salop,  is  also  called  VV'alling- 
street.  The  street  in  Canterbury  through  which 
the  road  from  London  to  Dover  passes  is  known 
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as  'Catling-street,  and  a  street  in  London  also 
bears  that  name.  .  .  .  Two  lines  of  road  also 
bear  the  name  of  the  Icknield-street,  or  Hikcnilde- 
street;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Icknield-street  was  only  a  British  trackway 
and  never  became  a  true  Roman  road." —  II.  AI. 
Scurth.  Rnmiiii  RiiOiin,  ch.  13.— 'In  the  fifth 
year  after  the  Conquest,  inquisition  was  made 
throughout  the  kingdom  into  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  England.  .  .  .  From  this 
source  we  learn,  that  there  were  at  that  time  in 
England  four  great  roads  protected  by  the 
King's  Peace,  of  which  two  ran  lengthways 
through  the  island,  and  two  crossed  it,  and  that 
the  names  of  the  four  were  respectively,  Wat- 
linge-strete,  Fosse,  Hikenilde-strete  and  Erming- 
strete.  These  are  the  roads  which  are  popularly 
but  incorrectly  known  as  'the  four  Roman  ways.' 
.  .  .  The  King's  Peace  was  a  high  privilege. 
Any  offence  committed  on  these  highways  was 
tried,  not  in  the  local  court,  where  local  influence 
might  interfere  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, but  before  the  king's  own  officers." — E. 
Guest,  Orir/ines  Celtiene,  v.  3  .•  The  Four  Jiomaii 
Wiii/x. —  See,  also.  \V.\ti,ing  Street. 

ROMAN  ROADS  IN  ITALY.  See  ^mi- 
i.i.vx  Way;  Appi.\x  W.\y;  Aureli.\n  Ro.\d: 
C.\ssi.\N  Road;  Postumi.\2;  Ro.\d;  and  Rcme: 
B.  C.  '.jn.-)-!!!!. 
ROMAN  SENATE.  See  Sen.\te,  Rom.\n. 
ROMAN  VESTALS.  See  Vest.\l  Vimiixs. 
ROMAN  'WALLS  IN  BRITAIN.— There 
were  two  great  fortitied  walls  constructed  by  the 
Romans  in  Britain,  but  the  name  is  most  often 
applied  to  the  first  one,  which  was  built  under 
the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  from  the 
Solway  to  the  Tyne,  70  miles  long  and  from  18 
to  19  feet  high,  of  solid  masonry,  with  towers  at 
intervals  and  with  ditches  throughout.  In  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  a  second  fortified  line, 
farther  to  the  north,  e.xtending  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde,  was  constructed.  This  latter  was 
a  rampart  of  earth  connecting  numerous  forts. 
IIa<lrian's  wall  was  strengthened  at  a  later  time 
by  Severus  and  is  sometimes  called  by  his  name. 
Popularly  it  is  called  "Graham's  Dike."  Both 
walls  were  for  the  protection  of  Roman  Britain 
from  the  wild  tribes  of  Caledonia.  —  E.  Guest, 
Orinint*  Cclticae,  T.  2,  pp.  88-94. 

Also  in  :  C.  ilerivale.  Hist,  of  tlie  Bomans,  ch. 
GG-67. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGE,  Earliest  Monu- 
ment of.     See  Stkasblug:  A.  D.  Sii. 

ROMANIA,  The  Empire  of. —  The  new 
feudal  empire,  constituted  by  the  Crusaders  and 
the  Venetians,  after  their  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  having  the  great  and  venerable  but 
half  ruined  capital  of  the  Byzantines  for  its  seat, 
received  the  name  of  the  Empire  of  Romania. 
The  reign  of  its  lirst  emperor,  llie  excellent  Bald- 
win of  Flanders,  was  brought  to  a  tragical  end 
in  little  more  than  a  year  from  his  coronation. 
Summoned  to  quell  a  revolt  at  Adrianople,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  defeated, 
taken  prisoner  and  murdered  within  a  year  by 
his  savage  captor.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  brother  Henry,  a  capable,  energetic 
and  valiant  prince ;  but  all  the  ability  and  all  the 
vigor  of  Henry  could  not  give  cohesion  and 
strength  to  an  empire  which  was  false  in  its  con- 
stitution and  predestined  to  decay.  On  Henry's 
death,  without  children  (A.  D.  1216),  his  sister 
'i'oland's  husband,  Peter  of  Courtenay,  a  French 


baron,  waselccted  emperor;  but  that  unfortunate 
prince,  on  attempting  to  reach  Constantinople 
by  a  forced  march  through  the  hostile  Greek  ter- 
ritory of  Epirus,  was  taken  captive  and  perished 
in  an  Epirot  prison.  His  eldest  son.  Philip  of 
Namur,  wisely  refused  the  imperial  dignity;  a 
younger  son,  Robert,  accepted  it,  and  reigned 
fecibly  until  Vi'ZS,  when  he  died.  Then  the  ven- 
erable John  de  Brienne,  ex-king  of  .lerusalem,  was 
elected  emperor-regent  for  life,  the  crown  to  pass 
on  his  death  to  Baldwin  of  Courtenay,  a  )-oung 
brother  of  Robert.  "John  de  Brienne  died  in  1231, 
after  living  to  witness  his  empire  contined  to  a 
narrow  circuit  round  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
Baldwin  II.  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  em- 
pire by  begging  assistance  from  the  Pojie  and 
the  king  of  France;  and  he  collected  the  money 
necessary  for  maintaining  his  household  and  en- 
joying his  precarious  position,  by  selling  the 
holy-  relies  preserved  by  the  Eastern  Church 
[such,  for  example,  as  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
bonds,  the  sponge  and  the  cup  of  the  crucifixion, 
the  rod  of  .Moses,  etc.].  He  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  liberal  purchaser  in  St,  Louis.  ...  At 
length,  in  the  year  1'261,  a  division  of  the  Greek 
army  [of  the  empire  of  Nic;ea]  surprised  Constan- 
tinople, expelled  Baldwin,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Latin  jiower  [see  Greek  E.mpire  of  Nic.ka: 
A.  D.  120^1201],  without  the  change  appearing 
to  be  a  revolution  of  much  importance  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city."— G.  Finlay,  JJist.  of 
Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  tlte  Vrumulers,  ch.  4. — 
In  the  last  days  of  the  sham  empire,  Baldwin 
II.  maintained  his  court  "  by  tearing  the  copper 
from  the  domes  of  the  public  buildings  erected 
by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  which  he  coineil 
into  money,  and  by  borrowing  gold  from  Ve- 
netian bankers,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  his 
eldest  son  Pliilip  as  a  pledge." — G.  Finlay, 
Jliiit.  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires,  frot/i 
716  to  1453,  bk.  4,  ch.  1,  sect.  3  (b.  2). 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  61.  —  See,  also,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  Empire  of  Romania, 
Bvz.vNTiNE  Empire:  A.  D.  ViOi-VH):). 

ROMANOFFS,  Origin  of  the  dynasty  of 
the.     See  Hi-ssia;  A.  D.  lo3:}-16s2. 

ROMANS,  King  of  the.— Henry  II.. —  St. 
Henry  by  canonization  —  the  last  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors  of  the  Hou.se  of  Saxony  (.V.  D. 
1002-1024),  abstained  from  styling  himself  "  Em- 
peror," for  some  years,  until  he  had  gone  to 
Rome  and  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  Meantime  he  invented  and 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans.  His 
example  was  followed  by  his  successors.  The 
King  of  the  Romans  in  later  history  was  Em- 
peror of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  embryo.- 
S.  A.  Dunham,  Uist.  of  the  Germanic  Empire, 
bk.  1,  ck.  2  {v.  1). — "It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Maximilian  that  the  actual  coronation  at  Rome 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  title  of  Emperor 
taken  immediately  after  the  election." — H.  Hal- 
lam.  The  Middle  A'/es,  ch.  3,  pt.  1. 

ROMANUS,   Pope,  A.   D.  897-898 Ro- 

manus  I.  (colleague  of  Constantine  VII.),  Em- 
peror in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  919- 

944 Romanus    XL,    Emperor   in   the    East 

(Byzantine,   or  Greek),    9.VJ-963 Romanus 

III.,    Emperor    in    the    East    (Byzantine,   or 

Greek),  1028-1034 Romanus  IV.,  Emperor 

in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  D.  1067- 
1071. 
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The  beginning  of  the  City-State  and  the 
origin  of  its  name. — The  three  tribes  of  origi- 
nal Romans  who  formed  the  Patrician  order. — 
The  Plebs  and  their  inferior  citizenship. — 
"About  fourteen  miles  up  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tiber,  hills  of  moderate  elevation  rise 
on  both  banks  of  the  stream,  higher  on  the 
right,  lower  on  the  left  bank.  With  the 
latter  group  there  has  been  closely  associated 
for  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
the  name  of  the  Romans.  We  are  unable,  of 
course,  to  tell  how  or  when  that  name  arose ; 
this  much  only  is  certain,  that  in  the  oldest  form 
of  it  known  to  us  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton 
are  called  not  Romans,  but  (by  a  shifting  of 
sound  that  frequently  occurs  in  the  earlier  period 
of  a  language,  but  fell  very  early  in  abeyance  in 
Latin)  Ramnians  (Ramnes),  a  fact  which  consti- 
tutes an  expressive  testimony  to  the  immemorial 
antiquity  of  the  name.  Its  derivation  cannot  be 
given  with  certainty;  possibly  Ramnes  may 
mean  'foresters,' or  '  bushmen.'  But  they  were 
not  the  only  dwellers  on  the  hills  by  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  In  the  earliest  division  of  the  bur- 
gesses of  Rome  a  trace  has  been  preserved  of 
the  fact  that  that  body  arose  out  of  the  amalga- 
mation of  three  cantons  once  probably  indepen- 
dent, the  Ramnians,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  into  a 
single  commonwealth  —  in  other  words,  out  of 
such  a  'synoikismos'  as  that  from  which  Athens 
arose  in  Attica.  The  great  antiquity  of  this 
threefold  division  of  the  community  is  perhaps 
best  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Romans,  in 
matters  especially  of  constitutional  law,  regu- 
larly used  the  forms  tribuere  ('to  divide  into 
three  ')  and  tribus  ( '  a  third  ')  in  the  general  sense 
of  'to  divide' and  'a  part,'  and  the  latter  ex- 
pression (tribus)  like  our  '  quarter,'  early  lost  its 
original  signification  of  number.  .  .  .  That  the 
Ramnians  were  a  Latin  stock  cannot  be  doubted, 
for  they  gave  their  name  to  the  new  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  thei'cfore  must  have  sub- 
stantially determined  the  nationality  of  the 
united  community.  Respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Luceres  nothing  can  be  affirmed,  except  that 
there  is  no  dilfieulty  in  the  way  of  our  assigning 
them,  like  the  Ramnians,  to  the  Latin  stock.  The 
second  of  these  communities,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  with  one  consent  derived  from  Sabina.  .  .  . 
And,  as  in  the  older  and  more  credible  traditions, 
without  exception,  the  Titles  take  precedence  of 
the  Ramnians,  it  is  probable  that  the  intruding 
Titles  compelled  the  older  Ramnians  to  accept 
the 'synoikismos.' .  .  .  Long,  in  all  probability, 
before  an  urban  settlement  arose  on  the  Tiber, 
these  Ramnians,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  at  first  sep- 
arate, afterwards  united,  had  their  stronghold 
on  the  Roman  hills,  and  tilled  their  fields  from 
the  surrounding  villages.  The  '  wolf  festival ' 
(Lupercalia),  which  the  gens  of  the  Quinctii  cel- 
ebrated on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  probably  a 
tradition  from  these  primitive  ages  —  a  festival 
of  husbandmen  and  shepherds,  which  more  than 
any  other  preserved  the  homely  pastimes  of 
patriarchal  simplicity,  and.  singularly  enough, 
maintained  itself  longer  than  all  the  other  hea- 
then festivals  in  Christian  Rome.  From  these 
settlements  the  later  Rome  arose." — T.  ^lomm- 
sen.  Hist,  of  Rome,  hk.  1,  (h.  4.  —  "Rome  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  single  city ;  it  appeared  like  a  con- 
federation of  several  cities,  each  one  of  which 


was  attached  by  its  origin  to  another  confedera- 
tion. It  was  the  centre  where  the  Latins,  Etrus- 
cans, Sabellians,  and  Greeks  met.  Its  first  king 
was  a  Latin;  the  second,  a  Sabine;  the  fifth  was, 
we  are  told,  the  son  of  a  Greek ;  the  sixth  was  an 
Etruscan.  Its  language  was  composed  of  the 
most  diverse  elements.  The  Latin  pred<jminated, 
but  Sabellian  roots  were  numerous,  and  more 
Greek  radicals  were  found  in  it  than  in  any  other 
of  the  dialects  of  Central  Italy.  As  to  its  name, 
no  one  knew  to  what  language  that  belonged. 
According  to  some,  Rome  was  a  Trojan  word ; 
according  to  others,  a  Greek  word.  There  are 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  Latin,  but 
some  of  the  ancients  thouglit  it  to  be  Etrus- 
can. The  names  of  Roman  families  also  attest  a 
great  diversity  of  origin.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  this 
mixing  of  the  most  diverse  nations  was,  that 
from  the  beginning  Rome  was  related  to  all  the 
peoples  that  it  knew.  It  could  call  itself  Latin 
with  the  Latins,  Sabine  with  the  Sabines.  Etrus- 
can with  the  Etruscans,  and  Greek  with  the 
Greeks.  Its  national  worship  was  also  an  assem- 
blage of  several  quite  different  worships,  each  one 
of  which  attached  it  to  one  of  these  nations." — 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  The  Ancient  City,  hk.  5, 
(■/(.  2. — "The  whole  history  of  the  world  has 
been  determined  by  the  geological  fact  that  at  a 
point  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  Anio  the  isolated  hills  stand  nearer  to  one 
another  than  most  of  the  other  hills  of  Latium. 
On  a  site  marked  out  above  all  other  sites  for 
dominion,  the  centre  of  Italj',  the  centre  of 
Europe,  as  Europe  then  was,  a  site  at  the  junc- 
tion of  three  of  the  great  nations  of  Italy,  and 
which  had  the  great  river  as  its  highway  to 
lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  stood  two  low 
hills,  the  hill  which  bore  the  name  of  Latin  Sat- 
urn, and  the  hill  at  the  meaning  of  whose  name 
of  Palatine  scholars  will  perhaps  guess  for  ever. 
These  two  hills,  occupied  by  men  of  two  of  the 
nations  of  Italy,  stood  so  near  to  one  another 
that  a  strait  choice  indeed  was  laid  on  those  who 
dwelled  on  them.  They  must  either  join  to- 
gether on  terms  closer  "than  those  which  com- 
monly united  Italian  leagues,  or  they  must  live 
a  life  of  border  w-arfare  more  ceaseless,  more 
bitter,  than  the  ordinary  warfare  of  Italian 
enemies.  Legend,  with  all  likelihood,  tells  us 
that  warfare  was  tried;  history,  with  all  cer- 
tainty, tells  us  that  the  final  choice  was  union. 
The  two  hills  were  fenced  with  a  single  wall; 
the  men  who  dwelled  on  them  changed  from 
wholly  separate  communities  into  tribes  of  a 
single  city.  Changes  of  the  same  kind  took 
place  on  not  a  few  spots  of  Greece  and  Italy ; 
not  a  few  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  both  lands 
grew  on  this  wise  out  of  the  union  of  earlier 
detached  settlements.  But  no  other  union  of  the 
kind,  not  even  that  which  called  Sparta  into 
being  out  of  five  villages  of  an  older  day, 
could  compare  in  its  effects  on  all  later  time 
with  the  union  of  those  two  small  hill-fortres-ses 
into  a  single  city.  For  that  city  was  Rome;  the 
hill  of  Saturn  became  the  site  of  Rome's  capitol, 
the  scene  of  her  triumphs,  the  home  of  her 
patron  gods.  The  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the 
swampy  dale  became  the  dwelling-place  of 
Rome's"  Ctesars,  and  handed  on  its  name  of  Pala- 
tium  as  the  name  for  the  homes  of  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth.     Around  those  hills  as  a  centre. 
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Ijiliiiin.  Italy.  Mcditi'rrancnn  Europe,  were 
giitlieied  in.  till  the  woilil  was  Hnmai),  or  rather 
till  the  world  was  IJoiiie.  .  .  .  Three  tribes,  set- 
tlers on  three  hills,  were  the  eleineiUs  of  which 
the  original  eomniouwealth  was  made.  AVIiether 
tliere  was  anything  like  a  uohility  within  the 
tribes  themselves,  whether  certain  houses  had 
any  precedence,  any  preferences  in  the  disposal 
of  ollices,  we  have  no  means  of  judsiiiif^.  That 
certani  houses  are  far  more  prominent  in  le-rend 
and  history  than  others  may  sujrgest  such  a 
thouLrht.  but  does  not  prove  it.  But  one  thing 
is  cerlain;  these  three  tribes,  these  older  settlers, 
were  the  original  Roman  people,  which  for  a 
while  uumliered  no  members  but  themselves. 
They  were  the  palres.  the  fathers,  a  name  which 
in  its  origin  meant  no  more  than  such  plain 
names  as  goodman.  housefather,  and  the  like.  In 
the  Roman  polity  the  father  only  could  be  looked 
on  as  a  citizen  in  the  highest  sense:  his  chihlren, 
his  grandchildren,  were  in  his  power,  from 
which,  just  like  slaves,  they  could  be  released 
only  by  his  own  special  act.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  name  fathers,  patrcs,  patricians,  a 
name  round  which  such  proud  associations  gath- 
ered, as  the  three  tribes  who  had  once  been  the 
whole  Roman  people  shrank  up  into  a  special 
noble  class  in  the  midst  of  a  new  Roman  people 
which  grew  up  around  them,  but  which  they 
did  not  admit  to  the  same  rights  as  themselves. 
The  incorporation  of  a  third  tribe  marks  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  Roman  history.  These 
were  the  Luceres  of  the  Co>lian.  admitted  per- 
haps at  tirst  with  rights  not  quite  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  two  earlier  tribes,  the  Ramnes  of 
the  Palatine,  the  oldest  Romans  of  all,  and  the 
Titles  of  the  Capiloline  or  hill  of  Saturn.  The 
oldest  Roman  people  was  now  formed.  Xo 
fourth  tribe  was  ever  admitteil:  the  later  tribes 
of  Rome,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  a  separate 
division  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  old 
patrician  tribes.  And  it  must  have  been  a  most 
rare  favour  for  either  individuals  or  whole  houses 
to  be  received  into  any  of  the  three  original  tribes. 
.  .  .  Now,  if  the  privileged  body  of  citizens  is 
small,  and  if  circumstances  tend  to  make  the  set- 
tlement of  non-privileged  residents  large,  here  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  a  privileged  order  in 
the  narrower  sense,  a  nobility  in  the  tnidst  of  a 
nation  or  people  m:iy  arise.  An  order  which 
takes  in  few  or  no  new  members  tends  to  extinc- 
tion ;  if  it  does  not  die  out,  it  will  at  least  sensi- 
bly les-sen.  But  tliere  is  no  limit  to  the  growth 
of  the  non-privileged  class  outside.  Thus  the 
number  of  the  old  burghers  will  be  daily  getting 
smaller,  the  number  of  the  new  residents \vill  be 
daily  getting  larger,  till  those  who  once  formed 
the  whole  people  put  on  step  by  step  the  charac- 
ter of  an  exclusive  nobility  in  the  midst  of  the 
extended  nation  which  tas  grown  up  arotind 
them.  By  this  time  they  have  acquired  all  the 
attributes  of  nobility,  smiillness  of  numbers,  an- 
tiquity, privilege.  "And  their  possession  of  the 
conunon  land— a  possession  shared  constantly 
by  a  smaller  number  —  is  likely  to  give  them  a 
fourth  attribute  vhich.  vulgarly  at  least,  goes  to 
swell  the  conception  of  nobility,  the  attribute  of 
wealth.  .  .  .  Thus  around  the  original  people  of 
Rome,  the  popidus,  the  patres,  the  three  ancient 
tribes,  the  settlers  on  the  three  earliest  hills  of 
Rome,  aro.se  a  second  people,  the  plebs.  The 
whole  history  of  Rome  is  a  history  of  incorpora- 
tion.     The  first  union  between  "the   Capitolinc 


and  Palatine  hills  was  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess which  at  last  made  Romans  of  all  the  nations 
round  the  Mediterranean  sea.  But  the  equal  in- 
corporation of  which  that  imion  was  the  tyjie 
had  now  ceased,  not  to  begin  again  for  ages. 
Whatever  amoimt  of  belief  we  give  to  the 
legends  of  Roman  wars  and  conciuests  under  the 
kings,  we  can  hardly  doubt  thai  the  territorj'  of 
several  neighbouring  towns  was  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  state,  and  that  their  people, 
whether  they  removed  to  Rome  or  went  on  occu- 
pying their  own  lands  elsewhere,  became  Ro- 
mans, but  not  as  yet  full  Romans.  They  were 
Romans  in  so  far  as  they  ceased  to  be  members 
of  any  other  .state,  in  so  far  as  they  obeyed  the 
l.iws  of  Rome,  and  served  in  the  Roman  armies. 
But  they  were  not  Romans  in  the  sense  of  being 
admitted  into  the  original  Roman  body;  they 
had  no  votes  in  the  original  Roman  assembly ; 
they  had  no  share  in  its  public  land:  they  were 
not  adnnssilile  to  the  high  ollices  of  the  state. 
They  had  an  organization  of  their  own:  they 
had  their  own  assemblies,  their  own  magistrates, 
their  own  sacred  rights,  dilTerenl  in  many  things 
from  those  of  the  older  Roman  People.  And  we 
must  remember  that,  throughout  the  Rmnan 
history,  when  any  town  or  district  was  admit- 
ted to  any  stage,  perfect  or  imperfect,  of  Ro- 
man citizenship,  its  peojile  were  admitted 
without  regard  to  any  distinctions  which  had 
existed  among  them  in  their  elder  homes.  The 
patricians  of  a  J-atin  town  admit  led  to  the  Ro- 
man franchise  became  plebeians  at  Rome.  Thus 
from  the  beginning,  the  Roman  jjlebs  contained 
families  which,  if  the  word  'noble'  has  any  real 
meaning,  were  fully  as  noble  as  any  house  of  the 
three  eliler  tribes.  X«t  a  few  too  of  the  plebe- 
ians were  rich ;  rich  and  poor,  they  were  the 
more  part  land-owners:  no  mistake  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  looks  on  the  Roman 
plel)s  as  the  low  multitude  of  a  town.  As  we 
first  see  them,  the  truest  aspect  of  them  is  that 
of  a  second  nation  within  the  Roman  state,  an 
inferior,  a  subject,  nation,  shut  out  from  all 
political  power,  subject  in  many  things  to  prac- 
tical oppression,  but  which,  by  its  very  organiza- 
tion as  a  subject  nation,  was  the  more  stirred  up 
to  seek,  and  the  better  enabled  to  obtain,  full 
equality  with  the  elder  nation  to  which  it  stood 
side  by  side  as  a  subject  neighbour." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  T/ie  Pmctiail  Deariiiys  of  Europenii 
Ilintory  {Lectures  to  American  Audiences),  pp.  278- 
279,  fuid  285-292.— See,  also,  It.M-y,  ANcrENT; 
L.vth'm;  Ai.iiA;  and  Sauinks. 

Early  character  and  civilization  of  the  Ro- 
mans.— Opposing  theories. —  •That  the  central 
position  of  Rome,  in  the  long  and  narrow  penin- 
sula of  Italy,  was  highly  favourable  to  her 
Italian  dominion,  and  that  the  situation  of  Italy 
was  favourable  to  her  dominion  over  the  coun- 
tries surrounding  the  >Iediterranean,  has  been 
often  pointed  out.  But  we  have  j'et  to  ask  what 
launched  Rome  in  her  career  of  conquest,  and, 
still  more,  what  rendered  that  career  so  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  conquerors  ?  .  .  .  About 
the  only  answer  that  we  get  to  these  questions  is 
race.  The  Romans,  we  are  told,  were  by  nature 
a  peculiarly  warlike  race.  '  They  were  the  wolves 
of  Italy,' says  Mr.  Merivale,  who  may  be  taken 
to  represent  fairly  the  state  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  .  .  .  But  tlie  further  we  in(|uire,  the 
more  reason  there  appears  to  be  for  believing 
that  peculiarities  of  race  are  themselves  origi- 
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nally  formed  In-  the  influence  of  external  circum- 
stances on  the  primitive  tribe;  that,  however 
marked  and  ingrained  tliey  may  be,  they  are  nut 
congenital  and  perhaps  not  indelible.  .  .  .  Thus, 
by  ascribing  the  achievements  of  the  Romans  to 
the  special  qualities  of  their  race,  we  should  not 
be  solving  the  problem,  but  only  stating  it  again 
in  other  terms.  .  .  .Wliat  if  the  very  opposite 
theory  to  that  of  the  she-wolf  and  her  foster- 
cliildren  should  be  true '?  What  if  the  Romans 
should  have  owed  their  peculiar  and  unparalleled 
success  to  their  having  been  at  first  not  more 
warlike,  but  less  warlike  than  their  neighbours? 
It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  we  suspect  that  in 
their  imperial  ascendency  is  seen  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  not  least  important  steps  in  that  gradual 
triumph  of  intellect  over  force,  even  in  war, 
which  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the  progress 
of  civilization.  Tlie  happy  day  may  come  when 
Science  in  the  form  of  a  benign  old  gentleman 
with  a  bald  head  and  spectacles  on  nose,  holding 
some  beneficent  compound  in  his  hand,  will  con- 
front a  standing  army,  and  the  standing  army 
will  cease  to  exist.  That  will  be  the  final  victory 
of  intellect.  But  in  the  meantime,  our  acknowl- 
edgements are  due  to  the  primitive  inventors  of 
military  organization  and  military  discipline. 
They  shivered  Goliath's  spear.  A  mass  of  com- 
paratively unwarlike  burghers,  unorganized  and 
undisciplined,  though  they  may  be  the  hope  of 
civilization  from  their  mental  and  industrial 
qualities,  have  as  little  of  collective  as  they  have 
of  individual  strength  in  war;  they  only  get  in 
each  other's  way,  and  fall  singly  victims  to  the 
prowess  of  a  gigantic  barbarian.  He  who  first 
thought  of  combining  their  force  by  organiza- 
tion, so  as  to  make  their  numbers  tell,  and  who 
taught  them  to  obey  officers,  to  form  regularly 
for  action,  and  to  execute  united  movements  at 
the  w'ord  of  command,  was,  perhaps,  as  great  a 
benefactor  of  the  species  as  he  who  grew  the  first 
corn,  or  built  the  first  canoe.  What  is  the  special 
character  of  the  Roman  legends,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  war'?  Their  special  character  is  that 
the}'  are  legends  not  of  personal  prowess  but  of 
discipline.  Rome  has  no  Achilles.  The  great 
national  heroes,  Camillus,  Cincinnatus,  Papirius 
Cursor,  Fabius  Maximus,  Manlius,  are  not  prodi- 
gies of  personal  strength  and  valour,  but  com- 
manders and  disciplinarians.  The  most  striking 
incidents  are  incidents  of  discipline.  The  most 
striking  incident  of  all  is  the  execution  by  a 
commander  of  his  own  son  for  having  gained  a 
victory  against  orders.  '  Disciplinam  militarem,' 
Manlius  is  made  to  say,  'qua  stetit  ad  lianc 
diem  Romana  res.'  Discipline  was  the  great 
secret  of  Roman  ascendency  in  war.  .  .  .  But 
how  came  military  discipline  to  be  so  specially 
cultivated  by  the  Romans  t  .  .  .  Dismissing  the 
notion  of  occult  (jualities  of  race,  we  look  for  a 
rational  explanation  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
plain  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. It  is  evident  that  in  the  period  designated 
as  that  of  the  kings,  when  Rome  commenced  her 
career  of  conquest,  she  was,  for  that  time  and 
country,  a  great  and  wealthy  city.  This  is 
proved  by  the  works  of  the  kings,  "the  Capito- 
line  Temple,  the  excavation  for  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus, the  Servian  Wall,  and  above  all  the  Cloaca 
JIaxima.  Historians  havg  indeed  undertaken  to 
give  us  a  very  disparaixing  picture  of  the  ancient 
Rome.  .  .  .  But  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  in  itself 
conclusive   evidence   of  a   large   population,  of 
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■wealth,  and  of  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  of 
civilization.  Taking  our  stand  upon  this  monu- 
ment, and  clearing  our  vision  entirely  of  RonTu- 
lus  and  his  asylum,  we  seem  dimly  to  perceive 
the  existence  of  a  deep  prehistoric  "background, 
richer  tlian  is  commonly  supposed  in  the  germs 
of  civilization,  —  a  remark  which  may  in  all 
likelihood  be  extended  to  the  backgrouiul  of  his- 
tory in  general.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more 
grotesque  than  the  idea  of  a  set  of  wolves,  like 
the  Norse  pirates  before  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  constructing  in  their  den  the  Cloaca 
Maxima.  That  Rome  was  comparatively  great 
and  wealthy  is  certain.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  she  was  a  seat  of  industry  and  commerce, 
and  that  the  theory  which  represents  her  intlustry 
and  commerce  as  having  been  developed  subse- 
quently to  her  conquests  is  the  reverse  of  the 
fact.  Whence,  but  from  industry  and  commerce, 
could  the  population  and  the  wealth  have  come  ? 
Peasant  farmers  do  not  live  in  cities,  and  plun- 
derers do  not  accumulate.  Rome  had  around  her 
what  was  then  a  rich  and  peopled  plain ;  she 
stood  at  a  meeting-place  of  nationalities;  she 
was  on  a  navigable  river,  yet  out  of  the  reach  of 
pirates;  the  sea  near  her  was  full  of  commerce, 
Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Carthaginian.  .  .  .  Her 
patricians  were  financiers  and  money-lenders. 
.  .  .  Even  more  decisive  is  the  jiroof  afforded 
by  the  early  political  history  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The 
institutions  which  we  find  existing  in  historic 
times  must  have  been  evolved  by  some  such 
struggle  between  the  orders  of  patricians  and 
])lebeians  as  that  which  Livy  presents  to  us. 
And  these  politics,  with  their  parties  and  sections 
of  parties,  their  shades  of  political  character, 
the  s\istained  interest  which  they  imply  in  politi- 
cal objects,  their  various  devices  and  compro- 
mises, are  not  the  politics  of  a  community  of  peas- 
ant farmers,  living  apart  each  on  his  own  farm 
and  thinking  of  his  own  crops:  they  are  the 
politics  of  the  quick-witted  and  gregarious  pop- 
ulation of  an  industrial  and  commercial  city.  .  .  . 
(_)f  course  when  Rome  had  once  been  drawn 
into  the  career  of  conquest,  the  ascendency  of 
the  luilitary  spirit  would  be  complete;  war,  and 
the  organization  of  territories  acquired  in  war, 
would  then  become  the  great  occupation  of  her 
leading  citizens;  industry  and  commerce  would 
fall  into  disesteem,  and  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
the  members  of  the  imperial  race.  .  .  .  Even 
when  the  Roman  nobles  had  become  a  caste  of 
conquerors  and  pro-consuls,  they  retained  certain 
mercantile  habits;  unlike  the  French  aristocracy, 
and  aristocracies  generally,  they  were  careful 
keepers  of  their  accounts,  and  they  showed  a 
mercantile  talent  for  business,  as  well  as  a  more 
than  mercantile  hardness,  in  their  financial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  conquered  world.  Brutus  and 
his  contemporaries  were  usurers  like  the  patri- 
cians of  the  early  times.  No  one,  we  venture  to 
think,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  study  national 
character,  will  believe  that  the  Roman  character 
was  formed  by  war  alone:  it  was  manifestly 
formed  by  war  combined  with  business." — Gold- 
win  Smith,  The  Greatness  of  the  Romans  (Con- 
temp.  Her.,  ifay,  1878). — A  distinctly  contrary 
theory  of  the  primary  character  and  early  social 
state  of  the  Romans  is  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Italians  were  much  more  backwanl 
than  the  Greeks,  for  their  land  is  turned  to  the 
west,  to  Spain,  to  Gaul,  to  Africa,  which  could 
teach  them  nothins,  while  Greece  is  turned  to 
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the  east,  to  the  coasts  along  which  the  civilisa- 
tions of  the  Nile  and  tlie  Tigris  spread  through 
so  many  channels.  Besides,  the  country  it.self  is 
far  less  stimulating  to  its  inhal)itants:  compared 
to  Greece,  Italy  is  a  continental  country  whose 
iidiabitants  communicate  more  easily  by  land 
than  by  sea,  except  in  the  two  extreme  southern 
jxiiinsiilas,  which  characteristically  were  occu- 
pied by  Greek  colonies  whose  earlier  develop- 
ment was  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  mother 
coimtry.  .  .  .  The  ecjuable  fertility  of  the  land 
was  itself  a  hindrance.  As  far  back  as  wc  can 
form  any  conjecture,  the  bidk  of  the  people 
were  shepherds  or  husbandmen;  we  cannot  trace 
a  time  like  that  reflected  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
when  high-born  men  of  spirit  went  roving  in 
their  youth  by  land  and  sea,  and  settled  down  in 
their  prime  with  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and  a  fair 
stud  of  horses,  to  act  as  referees  in  peace  and 
leaders  in  war  to  the  cottars  around.  .  .  .  Other 
dllferences  less  iiitelligilile  to  \is  were  not  less 
Aveighty:  the  volcanic  character  of  the  western 
plain  of  central  Italy,  the  want  of  a  fall  to  the 
coast  (which  caused  some  of  the  watercourses  to 
form  marshes,  and  made  the  Tiber  a  terror  to 
the  Romans  for  its  floods),  told  in  ways  as  yet 
iintraced  on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
For  one  thing  the  ancient  worship  of  Febris  and 
Metitis  indicates  a  constant  lialiility  to  fever; 
then  the  air  of  Greece  is  lighter  tlian  the  air  of 
Italy,  and  this  maj-  be  the  rea.son  that  it  was 
more  inspiring.  .  .  .  Italian  indigenous  literature 
was  of  the  ver3'  scantiest;  its  oldest  element  was 
to  be  found  in  hymns,  barely  metrical,  and  so 
full  of  repetitions  as  to  dispense  with  metre. 
The  hymns  were  more  like  spells  than  psalms, 
the  singers  had  an  object  to  gain  rather  than 
feelings  to  express.  The  public  h)'mns  were 
prayers  for  l)lessiug:  there  were  private  chants 
to  charm  crops  out  of  a  neighbour's  tield,  and 
bring  other  mischief  to  pass  against  him.  Such 
'evil  songs'  were  a  capital  otfence,  though  there 
was  little,  perhaps,  in  their  form  to  suggest  a 
distinction  whether  the  victim  was  being  be- 
witched or  .satirised.  The  deliberate  arlicuhate 
expression  of  spite  seemed  a  guilt  and  jmwer  of 
itself.  Besides  these  there  were  dirges  at  funerals, 
ranging  between  commemoration  of  the  deceased 
and  his  ancestors,  propitiation  of  the  departed 
spirit,  and  simple  lamentation.  There  were 
songs  at  baniiuets  in  praise  of  ancient  worthies. 
.  .  .  We  find  no  trace  of  any  poet  Avho  composed 
what  free-born  youths  recited  at  feasts ;  proba- 
bly they  extemporised  without  training  and  at- 
tained no  mastery.  If  a  nation  has  strong  mili- 
tary instincts,  we  find  legendary  or  historical 
lieroes  in  its  very  oldest  traditions;  if  a  nation 
has  strong  poetical  instincts,  we  find  the  names 
of  historical  or  legendary  poets.  In  Italy  we 
only  meet  with  nameless  fauns  and  prophets, 
whose  inspired  verses  were  jierhaps  on  the  level 
of  Mother  Shipton." — O.  A.  Simcox,  A  Jlislori/of 
J.dtiii  IJUnitiire.  r.  1,  iiitrinl. 
Struggle  with   the  Etruscans.     See  Etrcs- 

tA.NS. 

B.  C.  753.— Era  of  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
—  "Great  doubts  have  been  entertained,  as  well 
bj'  ancient  historians  as  bj'  modern  chronologists, 
respecting  this  era.  Polybius  fixes  it  to  the  year 
B.  C.  751 ;  Cato,  who  has  been  followed  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Solinus,  and  Euse- 
bius,  to  B.  C.  752;  Fabius  Pictor,  to  B.  C.  747; 
Archbishop  Usher,  to  B.   C.  748;  and  Newton, 


to  B.  C.  627:  Terentius  Yarro,  liowever,  refers  it 
to  B.  C.  753;  which  computation  was  adopted  by 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  by  Plutarch.  Tacitus, 
Dion,  Aulus  Gellius,  C'eusorinus,  Onuphrius.  Ba- 
roius,  bishop  Beveridge,  Stranchius,  Dr.  Play- 
fair,  and  by  most  modern  chronologists:  Livy, 
Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Velleius  Paterculus  occasion- 
ally adopted  both  the  Varronian  and  C'atouian 
computations.  Dr.  Hales  has,  however,  deter- 
mined, from  history  and  astronomy,  that  the 
Varronian  computation  is  correct,  viz.  B.  V. 
753." — Sir  II.  Nicolas,  Cliri'iiDliii/i/  of  nixtinii.  /i.  'i. 
B.  C.  753-510. —  The  legendary  period  of 
the  kings. —  Credibility  of  the  Roman  annals. 
—  Probable  Etruscan  domination, — "It  may 
...  be  stated,  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  that 
the  narrative  of  Roman  alTairs,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Taniuins, 
is  formed  out  of  tra<litionary  materials.  At 
what  time  the  oral  trailitions  were  reduceil  into 
writing,  and  how  much  of  the  existing  narrative 
was  the  arl)itrary  supplement  of  the  historians 
who  first  framed  the  account  which  has  ile- 
scended  to  us,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain. 
.  .  .  The  records  of  them,  which  were  made 
before  the  burning  of  Rome,  390  B.  C. ,  were 
doubtless  rare  and  meagre  in  the  extreme;  and 
such  as  there  were  at  this  time  chietlv  perished 
in  the  contiagration  and  ruin  of  the  city.  It  was 
probably  not  till  after  this  perio<l  —  that  is  to 
say,  about  120  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  —  and  above  3.50  years  :ifter  the  era  as- 
signed for  the  foundation  of  the  city,  that  tliesc 
oral  reports  —  these  hearsay  stories  of  many 
generations  —  began  to  be  entereil  in  the  regis- 
ters of  the  pontifices.  .  .  .  The  history  of  the 
entire  regal  period,  as  respects  both  its  external 
attestatit)n  and  its  internal  probal)ility,  is  toler- 
ably uniform  in  its  character.  .  .  .  Niebuhr.  in- 
deed, has  drawn  a  broad  line  between  the  reigns 
of  Romulus  and  Numa  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  the  five  last  kings  on  the  other.  The 
former  he  considers  to  be  purely  faliulons  and 
poetical;  the  latter  he  regards  as  belonging  to 
the  mythico-historical  period,  when  there  is  a 
narrative  resting  on  a  historical  basis,  and  most 
of  the  persons  mentioned  are  real.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  ground,  either  in  the 
contents  of  the  narrative,  or  in  its  external  evi- 
dence, to  support  this  distinction.  Romulus, 
indeed,  from  the  form  of  his  name,  appears  to 
be  a  mere  personification  of  the  citj'  of  Rome, 
and  to  have  no  better  claim  to  a  real  existence 
than  Hellen,  Danaus,  ^-Egyptus,  Tyrrhenus,  or 
Italus.  But  Numa  Pompiliiis  stands  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  remaining  kings,  except  that 
he  is  more  ancient;  and  the  narrative  of  all  the 
reigns,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  seems  to  be 
constructed  on  the  same  principles.  That  the 
names  of  the  kings  after  Romulus  are  real,  is 
highly  probable;  during  the  latter  reigns,  much 
of  the  history  seems  to  be  in  the  form  of  legenil- 
ary  explanations  of  proper  names.  .  .  .  Even 
with  respect  to  the  Tanniinian  family,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  similarity  of  their  name  to 
that  of  the  city  of  Tan|uiuii  was  not  the  origin 
of  the  story  of  Demaratus  and  the  Etruscan  ori- 
gin. The  "circumstance  that  the  two  king  Tar- 
(juins  were  both  named  Luciu.s,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  distingui^i  them  by  the  epithets  of 
Priscus  and  Superiius,  raises  a  i>resumption  that 
the  names  were  real.  Midler  indeed  regards  the 
names  of  the  two  Tarquins  as  merely  reiireseut- 
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ing  the  inlluence  exercised  by  the  Etruscau  city 
of  Tarquiuii  in  Rome  at  the  periods  known  as 
their  reigns.  .  .  .  The  leading  feature  of  the  gov- 
ernment during  this  period  is  that  its  cliief  was  a 
king,  who  obtained  his  office  by  tlie  election  of 
the  people,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  consuls  and  other 
high  magistrates  were  appointed  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  royalty  ;  but  that,  when  once  fully  elected, 
he  retained  his  power  for  life.  In  the  mode  of 
succession,  the  Roman  differed  from  the  early 
Greek  kings,  whose  office  was  hereditary.  The 
Alban  kings,  likewi.se,  to  whom  the  Roman  kings 
traced  their  origin,  are  described  as  succeeding 
by  inheritance  and  not  by  election.  .  .  .  The 
predominant  belief  of  the  Romans  concerning 
their  regal  government  was,  that  the  power  ot 
the  kings  was  limited  by  constitutional  checks; 
that  the  chief  institutions  of  the  Republic,  name- 
ly, the  Senate  and  the  Popular  Assembly,  ex- 
isted in  combination  with  the  royalty',  and  were 
only  suspended  by  the  lawless  despotism  of  the 
second  Tarqnin.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet 
with  the  idea  that  the  kings  were  absolute." — 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of 
Early  Rjinaii  History,  ch.  11,  sect.  30-40  (r.  1).— 
"Of  the  kings  of  Rome  we  have  no  direct  con- 
temporar)-  evidence;  we  know  them  only  from 
tradition,  and  from  the  traces  they  left  behind 
them  in  the  Republican  constitution  which  fol- 
lowed. But  the  '  method  of  survivals  '  has  here 
been  applied  by  a  master-hand  [Mommsen]  ;  and 
we  can  he  fairly  sure,  not  only  of  the  fact  that 
monarchy  actually  existed  at  Rome,  but  even  of 
some  at  least  of  its  leading  characteristics.  Here 
we  have  kingship  no  longer  denoting,  as  in 
Homer,  a  social  position  of  chieftaincy  which 
bears  with  it  certain  vaguely-conceived  preroga- 
tives, but  a  clearly  defined  magistracy-  within 
the  fully  realised  State.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  the  Rex  are  indeed  defined  by  no  documents, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age  still  seems  to  be  obedi- 
ence and  trust;  but  we  also  find  the  marks  of  a 
formal  customary  procedure,  which  is  already 
hardening  into  constitutional  practice,  and  will 
in  time  further  harden  into  constitutional  law. 
The  monarchy  has  ceased  to  be  hereditary,  if  it 
ever  was  so;  and  the  method  of  appointment, 
though  we  are  uncertain  as  to  its  exact  nature,  is 
beyond  doubt  regulated  with  precision,  and  ex- 
pressed in  technical  terms." — W.  W.  Fowler, 
T?ie  City-Stnte  of  the  Greelcs  and  Romans,  pp.  74- 
75. — "The  analogy  of  other  states,  no  less  than 
the  sub.se(iuent  constitution  of  Rome,  which 
always  retained  the  marks  of  its  first  monarchi- 
cal complexion,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  kings 
once  reigned  in  Rome,  and  that  by  a  determined 
uprising  i^f  the  peojile  they  were  expelled,  leav- 
ing in  the  Roman  mind  an  ineradicable  hatred  of 
the  very  name.  AVe  have  to  be  content  with 
these  hard  facts,  extracted  from  those  thrilling 
stories  with  which  Livy  adorns  the  reign  and  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Superbus." — R.  F.  Hor- 
ton.  Hist,  of  the  liuinnns,  ch.  2.  —  The  names  of 
the  kings,  with  the  dates  assigned  to  them,  are 
as  follows:  Romulus,  B.  C.  753-717:  Numa 
Pompilius,  B.  C.  715-673;  Tullus  Hostilius, 
B.  C.  673-642;  Ancus  Martins,  B.  C.  641-617; 
Lucius  Tarquinius  Priscus,  B.  C.  616-579;  Ser- 
vius  TuUius.  B.  C.  578-535;  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  B.  C.  534-510. —  According  to  the  legend  of 
early  Rome,  Romulus  attracted  inhabitants  to 
the  city  he  had  founded  by  establishing  within 


its  walls  a  sanctuary  or  refuge,  for  escaped 
slaves,  outlaws  and  the  like.  But  he  could  not 
in  a  fair  way  procure  wives  for  these  rough  set- 
tlers, because  marriage  with  them  was  disdained 
by  the  reputable  people  of  neighboring  cities. 
Therefore  he  arranged  for  an  imposing  celebra- 
tion of  games  at  Rome,  in  honor  of  the  god  Cen- 
sus, and  invited  his  neighbors,  the  Sabines,  to 
witness  them.  These  came  unsuspectinglj-  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and,  when  they  were 
absorbed  in  the  show,  the  Romans,  at  a"  given 
signal,  rushed  on  them  and  carried  off  •  such 
women  as  they  chose  to  make  captive.  A  long 
and  obstinate  war  ensued,  which  was  ended  by 
the  interposition  of  the  women  concerned,  who 
had  become  reconciled  to  their  Roman  husbands 
and  satisfied  to  remain  with  them.  —  Livy,  His- 
tory, ch.  9. — "We  cannot  .  .  .  agree  with  Nie- 
buhr,  who  thinks  he  can  discover  some  historical 
facts  through  this  legendary  mist.  As  he  sup- 
poses, the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatine  had  not  the 
right  of  intermarriage  ('  conuubium  ')  with  their 
Sabine  neighbours  on  the  Capitoline  and  the  Quir- 
inal.  This  inferiority  of  the  Palatine  Romans  to 
the  Sabines  of  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills 
caused  discontent  and  war.  The  right  of  inter- 
marriage was  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  and 
this  historical  fact  lies  at  "the  bottom  of  the  tale 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Such  a  method  of 
changing  legends  into  history  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful utility.  It  seems  more  natural  to  explain 
the  legend  from  the  customs  at  the  Roman  mar- 
riage ceremonies " —  in  which  the  pretence  of 
forcible  abduction  was  enacted. — W.  Ihne,  Jlist. 
of  Rome,  bk.  1,  <•/(.  2. — "With  the  reign  of  the 
fifth  king,  Tarquinius  Priscils,  a  marked  change 
takes  place.  The  traditional  accounts  of  the 
last  three  kings  not  only  wear  a  more  historical 
air  than  those  of  the  first  four,  but  they  describe 
something  like  a  transformation  of  the  Roman 
citj'  and  state.  Under  the  rule  of  these  latter 
kings  the  separate  settlements  were  for  the  first 
time  enclosed  with  a  rampart  of  colossal  size 
and  extent.  The  low  grounds  were  drained,  and 
a  forum  and  circus  elaborately  laid  out;  on  the 
Capitoline  Mount  a  temple  was  erected,  the 
massive  foundations  of  which  were  an  object  of 
wonder  even  to  Pliny.  .  .  .  The  kings  increase 
in  power  and  surround  themselves  with  new 
splendour.  Abroad,  Rome  suddenly  appears  as 
a  powerful  state  ruling  far  and  wide  over 
southern  Etruria  and  Latium.  These  startling 
changes  are,  moreover,  ascribed  to  kings  of  alien 
descent,  who  one  and  all  ascend  the  throne  in  the 
teeth  of  established  constitutional  forms.  Finally, 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  last  of  thetn  —  the 
younger  Tarqnin  —  comes  a  sudden  shrinkage  of 
power.  At  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
Rome  is  once  more  a  comparatively  small  state, 
with  hostile  and  Independent  neighbours  at  her 
verj'  doors.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  convic- 
tion that  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non is  to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  Rome 
during  this  period  passed  under  the  rule  of  ])ow- 
erful  Etruscan  lords.  Who  the  jieople  were 
whom  the  Romans  knew  as  Etruscans  and  the 
Greeks  as  Tyrrhenians  is  a  question,  which,  after 
centuries  of  discussion,  still  remains  unanswered; 
nor  in  all  probabihty  will  the  answer  be  found 
until  the  lost  key  to  their  language  has  been 
discovered.  That  they  were  regarded  by  the 
Italic  tribes,  by  L'mbrians.  Sabellians,  and  Latins, 
as  intruders  is"  certain.     Entering  Italy,  as  they 
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pniiialily  iliil  fmiii  tlif  north  or  north-etist,  they 
sc'cin  to  hiivf  lir.st  of  all  iiiiule  themselves  masters 
of  the  rieh  valley  of  the  Po  anil  of  the  Umliriaiis 
who  dwelt  there!  Theu  erossins  the  Apeiiuines. 
they  overran  Etniria  proper  as  far  south  as  the 
l)aiiks  of  the  Tiber,  here  too  reilueiiig  to  siibjee- 
tion  the  Umliriau  owners  of  the  soil.  In  Etruria 
they  made  themselves  dreaded,  like  the  North- 
men of  a  later  time,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 
.  .  .  We  find  the  Etnisran  power  encircling 
Home  on  all  sides,  and  in  Konie  itself  a  tradition 
of  tlie  rule  of  princes  of  Etrii.scan  oriirin.  'i'he 
Tanjuinii  come  from  .South  Etrnria;  tlieir  name 
can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  Latin 
eciuivalent  of  the  Etruscan  Tarchon.  and  is 
therefore  possibly  a  title  (=' lord '  or  'prince') 
rather  than  a  proper  name.  .  .  .  That  Etruria 
liad.  under  the  sway  of  Etruscan  lords,  forged 
ahe:id  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tiber  in 
wealth  and  civilisation  is  a  fact  which  the  evi- 
dence of  remains  Inis  placed  beyond,  doubt.  It 
is  therefore  significant  that  the  rule  of  the  T.-ir- 
(luins  in  Home  is  marked  by  un  outward  splen- 
dour which  stan<ls  in  strong  contrast  to  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  the  native  kings.  .  .  .  These 
Etruscan  princes  are  represented,  not  only  as  hav- 
ing raisccl  Rome  for  the  tinic  to  a  commanding 
position  in  Latium,  and  lavished  upon  the  city 
itself  the  resources  of  Etruscan  civilisation,  but 
also  the  authors  of  important  internal  changes. 
They  arc  represented  as  favouring  new  men  at 
the  expense  of  the  old  patrician  families,  and  as 
reorganising  the  Homan  army  on  a  new  footing. 
a  policy  natural  enough  in  military  princes  of 
alien  birth.  " — II.  F.  I'elham,  Outlines  of  Bomitii 
Ilht..  bk.  1,  <•/(.  3. 

Also  is:  F.  W.  Newman,  Regal  Rome. —  T. 
H.   Dyer,  llixt.  nf  the  Kinnn  nf  Rmiie. 

B.C.  510.  —  Expulsion  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  —  The  story  from  Livy.  —  Lvicius  Tar- 
(piinius  Su])erbus.  or  Tar(|uin  the  Proud,  son  of 
Tari|uinius  Priscus  and  son-in-law  of  8ervius 
Tullius.  brought  ul)ou1  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  and  mounted  the  throne.  "  Lucius  Tar- 
(piin,  having  thus  seized  the  kingdom  (for  he  had 
not  the  consent  either  of  the  Senators  or  of 
the  Commons  to  his  deed),  bare  himself  very 
haughtily,  so  that  men  called  him  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  First,  lest  some  other,  taking  e.xamjile 
by  him,  should  deal  with  him  as  he  had  dealt 
with  Tidlius,  he  had  about  him  a  company  of 
armed  men  for  guards.  And  because  he  knew 
that  none  loved  him,  he  would  have  them  fear 
liim.  To  this  end  he  caused  men  to  be  accused 
before  him.  And  when  they  were  so  accused, 
he  judged  them  by  himself,  none  sitting  with 
liim  to  see  that  right  was  done.  Some  he  slew 
tmjustly,  and  some  he  banished,  and  some  he 
spoiled  of  their  goods.  And  when  the  numbcrof 
the  Senators  was  greatly  diminished  by  these 
means  (for  he  laid  liis  |ilots  UKJStly  against  the 
Senators,  as  being  rich  men  and  the  chief  of  the 
State),  he  would  not  choose  any  into  their  place, 
thinking  that  the  people  would  lightly  esteem 
them  if  there  were  but  a  few  of  them.  Nor  did 
lie  call  them  together  to  ask  their  counsel,  but 
ruled  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  making 
peace  anil  war,  and  binding  treaties  or  unbinding, 
with  none  to  gainsay  him.  Nevertheless,  for  a. 
while  he  increased  greatly  in  ])ower  and  glory. 
He  made  alliance  with  Oetavius  Mamilius.  prinle 
of  Tusculum,  giving  liim  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage; nor  was  there  any  man  greater  than  Ma- 


milius  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Latins;  and  Suessa 
Pometia,  that  was  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  he  took 
by  force,  and  finding  that  the  spoil  was  very  rich 
(for  there  were  in  it  forty  talents  of  gold  and 
silver),  he  built  with  the  money  u  tenqile  to 
Jui)iter  on  the  Capitol,  very  great  and  splendid, 
and  wiirthy  not  only  of  his  ))rcsent  kingdom  but 
also  of  that  great  Emiiire  that  should  be  there- 
after. Also  he  took  the  city  of  (!abii  by  fraud. 
.  .  .  B_v  such  means  did  King  Tanjuin  increase 
liis  power.  Now  there  was  at  Home  in  the  days 
of  Tarquin  a  noble  youth,  by  name  Lucius 
Junius,  who  was  akin  to  the  house  of  Tariiuin, 
seeing  that  his  mother  was  sister  to  the  King. 
This  man.  seeing  how  the  King  sought  to  de- 
stroy all  the  chief  men  in  the  Slate  (and,  indeed, 
the  brother  of  Lucius  had  been  so  slain),  jiidgcil 
it  well  so  to  bear  himself  that  there  should  be 
nothing  in  him  whicli  the  King  should  citlier 
covet  or  desire.  Wherefore  he  feigned  foolish- 
ness, sufTeriug  all  that  he  had  to  be  made  a  Jirey ; 
for  which  reason  men  gave  him  the  name  of 
Brutus,  or  the  Foolish.  Then  he  bided  his  time, 
waiting  till  the  occasion  sliould  come  when  he 
might  win  freedom  for  the  people."  In  a  little 
time  "there  came  to  Brutus  an  occasion  of 
showing  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Se.xtus, 
the  King's  son,  did  so  grievous  a  wrong  to  Lu- 
cretia,  that  was  the  wife  of  Collatinns,  that  the 
woman  could  not  endure  to  live,  Init  slew  herself 
with  herownhand.  But  before  she  died  she  called 
to  her  her  husband  and  her  father  and  Brutus, 
and  bade  them  avenge  her  upon  the  evil  house  of 
Tartjuin.  And  when  her  father  and  her  husband 
sat  silent  for  grief  and  fear,  Brutus  drew  the 
knife  wherewith  she  slew  herself  from  the 
wound,  and  held  it  before  him  dripping  witli 
blood,  and  cried  aloud,  '  By  this  blood  I  swear, 
calling  the  Gods  to  witness,  that  I  will  pursue 
with  tire  and  sword  and  with  all  other  means  of 
destruction  Tarquin  the  Proud,  with  his  .-iccursed 
wife  and  all  his  race;  and  that  I  will  sulfer  no 
man  hereafter  to  be  king  in  this  city  of  Home.' 
And  when  he  had  ended  he  bade  the  others 
swear  after  the  same  form  of  words.  This  they 
did  and,  forgetting  their  grief,  thought  only  how 
they  might  best  avenge  this  great  wrong  that 
had  been  clone.  First  they  carried  the  Ixrdy  of 
Lucretia,  all  covered  with  blood,  into  the  market- 
place of  (Jollatia  (for  these  things  happened  at 
Collatia),  and  roused  all  the  people  that  saw 
a  thing  so  shameful  and  ])itiriil,  till  all  that  wen; 
of  an  age  for  war  assembled  tliemselves  carrying 
arms.  Some  of  them  stayed  behind  to  keep  the 
gates  of  Collatia,  that  no  one  should  carry 
tidings  of  the  matter  to  the  King,  and  the  rest 
Brutus  took  with  him  with  all  the  speed  that  lie 
might  to  Home.  There  also  was  stirred  up  a 
like  commotion,  Brutus  calling  the  iieople  to- 
gether and  telling  them  what  a  shameful  wrong 
the  3oung  Tarquin  had  done.  Also  he  s])akc  to 
them  of  the  labours  with  which  the  King  wore 
them  out  in  the  building  of  temples  and  palaces 
and  the  like,  so  that  they  who  had  been  in  time 
past  the  conquerors  of  all  the  nations  round 
about  were  now  come  to  be  but  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Also  he  set  before 
them  in  what  shameful  sort  King  Tullius  had 
been  slain,  and  how  his  daughter  had  driven  her 
chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father.  With 
suchlike  words  he  stirred  tip  the  people  to  great 
wrath,  so  that  they  passed  a  decree  that  there 
should  be  no  more  kings  in   Home,  and   that 
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Lucius  Tarquin  with  liis  wife  and  liis  children 
should  be  banished.  After  this  Brutus  made 
haste  to  the  camp  and  .stirred  up  the  army 
asaiiist  the  Kinsr.  And  in  the  meanwhile  Queen 
Tullia  fled  from  her  palace,  all  that  .sa%v  her 
cursing  her  as  she  went.  As  for  King  Tarquin, 
when  he  came  to  the  city  he  found  the  gates 
shut  against  him ;  thereupon  he  returned  and 
dwelt  at  CiBre  that  is  in  the  land  of  Etruria,  and 
two  of  his  sons  with  him;  but  Sextus  going  to 
Gabii.  as  to  a  city  which  he  had  made  his  own, 
was  slain  by  the  inhabitants.  The  King  and  his 
house  being  thus  driven  out,  BriLtus  was  made 
consul  with  one  Collatiuus  for  his  colleague. " — 
Stories  from  Liry;  hij  A.  J.  Church,  ch.  5. 

Also  rs:  B.  G.  !Xiebuhr,  Lect'a  on  the  Hist,  of 
Rnne.  led.  8-9  {r.  1).  — T.  H.  Dyer,  Ilist.  of  the 
Kiur/.i  of  Riiiiie,  eh.  10. 

B.  C.  509. — The  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic.— The  Valerian  Laws. — "However  much  the 
history  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquinius, 
'the  proud,'  may  have  been  interwoven  with 
anecilotcs  and  spun  out  into  a  romance,  it  is  not 
in  its  leading  outlines  to  be  called  in  question. 
.  .  .  The  ro3'al  power  was  by  no  means  abolished, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred, a  '  temporary  king  '  (interrex)  was  nomi- 
nated as  before.  The  one  life-king  was  simply 
replaced  by  two  year-kings,  who  called  them- 
selves generals  (praitores),  or  judges  (iudices),  or 
merely  colleagues  (consules)  [consides  are  those 
who 'leap  or  dance  together.'  Foot-note].  The 
collegiate  principle,  from  which  this  last  —  and 
subsequentlj'  most  current  —  name  of  the  annual 
kings  was  derived,  assumed  in  their  case  an 
altogether  peculiar  form.  The  supreme  power 
was  not  entrusted  to  the  two  magistrates  con- 
jointly, but  each  consul  possessed  and  exercised 
it  for  himself  as  fullj' and  wholly  as  it  had  been 
possessed  and  exercised  by  the  king;  and, 
although  a  partition  of  functions  doubtless  took 
place  from  the  first  —  the  one  constd  for  instance 
undertaking  the  command  of  the  army,  and  tin; 
other  the  administration  of  justice  —  that  parti- 
tion was  by  no  means  binding,  and  each  of  the 
colleagues  was  legally  at  lilierty  to  interfere  at 
any  time  in  the  province  of  the  other  [see  Con- 
sul, Roman].  .  .  .  This  peculiarly  Latin,  if  not 
peculiarly  Roman,  institution  of  co-ordinate  su- 
preme authorities  .  .  .  manifestly  sprang  out 
of  the  endeavour  to  retain  the  regal  power  in 
legally  undiminished  fulness.  ...  A  similar 
course  was  followed  in  reference  to  the  termina- 
tion of  their  tenure  of  office.  .  .  .  They  ceased 
to  be  magistrates,  not  upon  the  expiry  of  the  set 
term,  but  only  upon  their  publicly  and  solemnly 
demitting  their  office:  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  daring  to  disregard  the  term  and  to  continue 
their  magistracy  beyond  the  year,  their  official 
acts  were  nevertheless  valid,  and  in  the  earlier 
times  they  scarcely  even  incurred  any  other  than 
a  moral  responsibility." — T.  Jlommsen,  //i'.rf.  if 
Rome,  hk.  2,  ch.  1. — "No  revolution  can  be  un- 
dertaken and  completed  with  success  if  the  mass 
of  the  people  is  not  led  on  by  some  superior  in- 
tellect. At  the  dissolution  of  an  existing  legal 
authority  the  only  authority  remaining  is  per- 
sonal and  de  facto,  which  in  proportion  to  the 
danger  of  the  position  is  more  or  less  military 
and  ilictatorial.  The  Romans  especially  acknow  1- 
edged  the  necessity,  when  circumstances  required 
it.  of  submitting  to  the  unlimited  power  of  a 
dictator.     Such  a  chief  they  found,  at  the  time 


of  the  revolution,  in  Brutus.  Collatinus  also 
may,  during  a  certain  time,  have  stood  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  at  the  head  of  the  state,  prohably 
from  less  pure  motives  than  Brutus,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  succumbed  to  the  movement 
which  he  in  part  may  have  evoked.  After 
Brutus,  Valerius  Publieola  was  the  recognised 
supreme  head  and  the  arbiter  of  events  in  "Rome 
with  dictatorial  power,  until  his  legislation  made 
an  end  of  the  interregnum,  and  with  all  legal 
forms  founded  the  true  and  genuine  rei)ublic 
with  two  annual  consuls.  The  dictatorship  is 
found  in  the  Latin  cities  as  a  state  of  transition 
between  monarchy  and  the  yearly  prictorship; 
and  we  ma}-  conjecture  that  also  in  Rome  the 
similar  change  in  the  constitution  was  effected 
in  a  similar  way.  In  important  historical  crises 
the  Romans  always  availed  themselves  of  the 
absolute  power  of  a  dictator,  as  in  Greece,  with 
similar  objects,  Aesymnetae  were  chosen.  .  .  . 
How  long  the  dictatorial  constitution  lasted  must 
remain  undecided;  for  we  must  renounce  the 
idea  of  a  chronology  of  that  time.  It  appears  to 
me  not  impossible  "that  the  period  between  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  and  the  Valerian  laws, 
which  in  our  authorities  is  represented  as  a  year, 
ma\'  have  embraced  ten  years,  or  much  more." — 
W.  Ihne,  Researches  into  the  History  of  the  Roman 
Constitution,  p.  61. — "The  republic  seems  to 
have  been  first  regularly  estalilished  by  the  Va- 
lerian laws,  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  can  dis- 
cover little  more  than  half  obliterated  traces  in 
the  oldest  traditions  of  the  Romans.  According 
to  the  story.  P.  Valerius  was  chosen  as  consul 
after  the  banishment  of  Tanjuinius  Collatinus, 
and  remained  alone  in  office  after  the  death  of 
his  colleague,  Brutus,  without  assembling  the 
jieople  for  the  election  of  a  second  consul.  This 
liroceeding  excited  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  he  intended  to  take  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  state,  and  to  re-establish  royal  power. 
But  these  fears  proved  groundless.  Valerius  re- 
mained in  office  with  the  sole  design  of  introduc- 
ing a  number  of  laws  intended  to  establish  the 
republic  on  a  legal  foundation,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  a  colleague. 
The  first  of  these  Valerian  laws  threatened  with 
the  curse  of  the  gods  any  one  who,  without  the 
consent  of  the  people,  should  dare  to  assume  the 
highest  magistracy.  .  .  .  The  second  law  of 
Valerius  .  .  .  prescribe  that  in  criminal  trials, 
where  the  life  of  a  citizen  was  at  stake,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  consul  should  be  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  This  Va- 
lerian law  of  appeal  was  the  Roman  Habeas 
Corpus  Act." — W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  hk.  2,  ch. 
1  (v.  1). — See,  also,  CoxsrL,  Rom.\>[;  Co.mitia 
Cuui.\ta;  Comitia  Cextuiuata;  Censors; 
Ql.«stors,  Rom.an;  Senate,  Ro.man. 

B.  C.  494-492. —  The  first  secession  of  the 
Plebs. — Origin  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs, 
and  the  iEdiles. — Original  and  acquired  power 
of  the  Tribunes. —  The  two  Roman  peoples 
and  their  antagonism. —  'The  struggle  [of 
])lebeians  against  patricians  in  early  Rome] 
opens  with  the  debt  ciuestion.  We  must  realize 
all  along  how  the  internal  history  is  affected  by 
the  wars  without.  The  debtors  fall  into  their 
difficulties  through  serving  in  the  tiekl  during 
the  summer;  for  of  course  the  army  is  a  citizen 
army  and  the  citizens  are  agriculturisLs.  Two 
patrician  families  take  the  side  of  the  poor,  the 
Uoratii     and     the    Valerii.       Manius    Valerius 
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Piiblicola.  created  dictator,  promises  the  distressed 
larmers  that,  if  they  will  follow  him  in  his  cam- 
paiirii  against  the  Sabiiies.  he  will  procure  the 
lelaxation  of  their  hurdeus.  They  go  and  re- 
timi  victorious.  But  Appius  Claudius  (whose 
family  Imd  but  recently  migrated  to  Home,  a 
prouil  and  overhearing  Sabine  .stock)  opposed  the 
redemption  of  the  dictator's  promise.  The  vic- 
torious host,  forming  ii  seventh  of  the  arm-bearing 
l)opulation,  instantly  marched  out  of  the  gate  of 
the  citv.  crossed  the  river  Anio,  and  took  up  a 
station  on  the  Sacred  Mount  [.Mons  Sacer].  They 
did  not  mean  to  go  back  again;  they  were  weary 
of  their  haughty'masters. ".  .  .  At  last  a  peace 
is  made  —  a  formal  peace  concluded  by  the 
fetiales:  they  will  come  back  if  they  may  have 
maeistrates  of  their  own.  This  is  the  origin  of 
tlie'tribuncsof  the  plebs  [B.  C.  4i)2].  .  .  .  The 
plcbs  who  marched  back  that  day  from  the 
Sacred  .Mount  liad  done  a  deed  which  was  to 
have  a  wonderful  i.ssue  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  they  had  dropped  a  seed  into  the  soil 
which  w<iuld  one  day  spring  up  into  the  im- 
perial government  of  the  CjBsars.  The  '  tribunicia 
potestas,'  with  which  they  were  clothing  their 
new  magistr.itcs,  was  to  become  a  more  impor- 
tant element  in  the  claims  of  the  emperors  than 
the  purple  robe  of  the  consuls.  " — U.  F.  Ilorton. 
lliM.  nf  the  RiimiiiiK,  c/i.  3. — "The  tril)unes  of  the 
people  were  so  essentially  different  from  all  the 
other  magistrates  that,  strictly  speaking,  they 
eouhl  hardly  be  called  magistrates  at  all.  They 
were  originally  nothing  but  the  official  counsel 
of  the  plebs  —  but  counsel  who  possessed  a  veto 
on  the  execution  of  any  command  or  any  sentence 
(if  the  patrician  authorities.  The  tril)unc  of  the 
people  had  no  militarv  force  at  his  disposal  with 
wlii<'li  to  inforce  his  veto.  .  .  .  There  is  no  more 
striking  proof  of  the  high  respect  for  law  which 
was  iniierent  in  the  Homan  people,  th.-ui  that  it 
was  i)ossible  for  such  a  magistracy  to  exercise 
functions  specially  directed  against  the  govern- 
ing class.  .  .  .  To  strengthen  an  official  author- 
ity which  was  so  much  wanting  in  physical 
strength,  the  Romans  availed  themselves  of  the 
terrors  of  religion.  .  .  .  Tlic  tribunes  were  ac- 
cordingly placed  under  the  special  jirotection  of 
the  Deity.  They  were  declared  to  be  conse- 
crated and  inviolable  (' sacrosanct! '),  and  who- 
ever attacked  them,  or  hindered  them  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  functions,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
avenging  Deity,  anil  might  be  killed  by  anyone 
without  fear  of  punishment." — W.  lime.  Hist,  nf 
R„m,\  bk.%,  i-h.  2.  imd  hk.  6,  ch.  8. —"The 
tribune  had  no  political  authority.  Not  being  a 
magistrate,  he  could  not  convoke  the  curies  or 
the  centuries  [see  Comiti.v  C'riii.\T.\  and  Comitia 
Ck.ntiki.vta].  He  could  make  no  jiroposition  in 
the  senate;  it  was  not  supposed,  in  the  beginning, 
that  he  coidd  appear  there.  He  had  nothing  \\\ 
common  with  tlie  real  city  —  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  patrician  city,  where  men  did  not  recog- 
nize any  authority  of  his.  He  Avas  not  the  trib- 
une of  the  people;  he  was  the  tribune  of  the 
plebs.  There  were  then,  as  previousl}-,  two 
societies  in  Rome  —  the  city  and  the  plebs;  the 
one  strongly  organized,  having  laws,  magis- 
trates, and  a  senate;  the  other  a  multitude, which 
remained  without  rights  and  laws,  but  which 
found  iu  its  inviolable  tribunes  protectors  and 
judges.  In  succeeding  years  we  can  see  how  the 
tribunes  took  courage,"  and  what  unexpected 
powers  they  assumed.     They  had  no  authority 
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to  convoke  the  people,  but  they  convoked  them. 
Nothing  called  tliem  to  the  senate;  they  sat  at 
first  at  the  door  of  the  chamber;  later  they  sat 
within.  They  had  no  power  to  judge  the  patri- 
cians; they  judged  them  and  condenmed  them. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  inviolability  attached 
to  them  as  sacrosanct!.  Every  other  power  gave 
way  before  them.  The  patricians  were  disarmed 
the  day  they  had  pronounced,  with  solemn  rites, 
that  whoever  touched  a  tribune  should  be  im- 
pure. The  law  sai<l,  "Xothing  shall  be  done 
against  a  tribune.'  If,  then,  this  tribune  con- 
voked the  plcbs,  the  plebs  assembled,  and  no  one 
could  dissolve  this  assembly,  which  the  presence 
of  the  tribune  jilaced  beyond  the  power  of  the 
patricians  and  the  law,s.  If  the  tribune  entered 
the  senate,  no  one  could  compel  him  to  retire. 
If  he  seized  a  consul,  no  one  could  take  the  con- 
sul from  his  hand.  Nothing  could  resist  the 
boldness  of  a  tribime.  Against  a  tribune  no  one 
had  any  power,  except  another  tribune.  As 
soon  as  the  plebs  thus  had  their  chiefs,  they  did 
not  wait  long  before  they  had  deliberative  assem- 
blies. These  did  not  in  any  maimer  resemble 
those  of  the  patricians.  The  ])lebs,  in  their 
comitia,  were  distributed  into  tribes;  the  domi- 
cile, not  religion  or  wealth,  regulated  the  place 
of  each  one.  The  assembly  did  not  commence 
with  a  sacrifice;  religion  did  not  appear  there. 
They  knew  nothing  of  presages,  and  the  voice  of 
an  augur,  or  a  iionlifF,  could  not  compel  men  to 
separate.  It  was  really  the  comitia  of  the  plebs, 
and  they  had  nothing  of  the  old  rules,  or  of  the 
religion  of  the  patricians.  True,  these  assem- 
blies did  not  at  first  occupy  themselves  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  cily;  they  nameil  no 
magistrates,  and  pas.sed  no  laws.  They  deliber- 
ated only  on  the  interests  of  their  own  order, 
named  the  plebeian  chiefs,  and  carried  plebLseita. 
There  was  at  Rome,  for  a  long  time,  a  double 
series  of  decrees  —  senatusconsulta  for  the  patri- 
cians, plebiscita  for  the  plebs.  The  plebs  did 
not  obey  the  senatusconsulta,  nor  the  patricians 
the  plebiscita.  There  were  two  peoples  at 
Rome.  These  two  peoples,  always  in  presence 
of  each  other,  and  living  within  the  same  walls, 
still  had  almost  nothing  in  common.  A  plebeian 
could  not  be  cimsul  of  the  city,  nor  a  patrician 
tribune  of  the  plebs.  The  plel)eian  did  not  enter 
the  assembly  bj'  curies,  nor  the  jiatrician  the  as- 
sembly of  the  tribes.  They  were  two  peoples 
that  did  not  even  understand  each  other,  not 
having  —  sotosjieak  —  common  ideas.  .  .  .  The 
jiatricians  pensisted  in  keeping  the  jilebs  without 
the  body  jxilitic.  and  the  plebs  established  insti- 
tutions of  their  own.  The  duality  of  the  Roman 
])opulation  became  from  day  to  da.v  more  mani- 
fest. And  yet  there  was  something  which 
formed  a  tie  between  these  two  peoples:  this 
was  war.  The  patricians  were  careful  not  to 
deprive  themselves  of  soldiers.  They  had  left 
to  the  plebeians  the  title  of  citizens,  if  only 
to  incorporate  them  into  the  legions.  They  had 
taken  care,  too,  that  the  inviolability  of  the 
tribunes  should  not  extend  outside  of  Rome,  and 
for  this  purpose  had  decided  that  a  tribtine 
should  never  go  out  of  the  city.  In  the  army, 
therefore,  the  plebs  were  under  control ;  there 
W'as  no  longer  a  double  power;  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  Rome  became  one." —  N.  D.  Fustel  de  Con- 
lange's.  The  Ancient  City,  bk.  4,  ch.  7.—  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  tribunes  were  originally  two  in 
number;  but  later  there  were  five,  and,  finally. 
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ten.  The  law  which  created  their  office  was 
"ilepositcil  in  a  temple,  under  the  charge  of  two 
plebeian  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose  and  called  Aedilcs  or  'housemasters.' 
These  aedilcs  were  attached  to  the  tribunes  as 
assistants,  and  their  jurisdiction  chiefly  concerned 
such  minor  cases  as  were  settled  by  lines." — T. 
Mommsen,  Hist,  of  the  Itunudi  liipuhlic  (nbridrjed 
by  Bri/iint  unci  Hendy).  clt.  7.  —  "Besides  the 
tribunes,  who  stood  over  against  the  consuls,  two 
plebeian  lediles  were  appointed,  who  might  bal- 
ance the  patrician  qujestors.  Their  name  seems 
borrowed  from  the  temple  (^des  Cereris)  which 
is  now  built  on  the  cattle  market  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  river  to  form  a  religious  centre 
for  the  plebeian  interest,  as  tlie  ancient  temple  of 
Saturn  was  already  a  centre  for  the  patrician  in- 
terest. The  goddess  of  bread  is  to  preside  over 
tlie  growth  of  the  democrac_y.  The  iluty  of 
ffidiles  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  keep  the  public 
buildings  in  repair:  but  they  acquire  a  position 
not  unlike  that  of  police-officers." — R.  P.  Hor- 
ton.  Hint,  of  the  Bomans.  ch.  3. — The  office  of  the 
curule  jediles  (two  in  number,  who  were  elected 
in  "  fomitia  tributa  ")  was  instituted  in  366  B.  (.'. 
These  were  patricians  at  first:  but  in  304  B.  C. 
the  office  was  thrown  open  in  alternate  years  to 
the  plebeians,  and  in  91  B.  C.  all  restrictions 
were  removed.  The  curule  a?diles  had  certain 
judicial  functions,  and  formed  with  the  plebeian 
tediles  a  board  of  police  and  market  administra- 
tion, having  oversight  also  of  the  religious 
games. —  The  sii/iie,  App.  A. 

Also  ix  :  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early 
Romati  History,  ch.  12,  pt.  1. — B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
Lect's  0/1  the  History  of  Home,  led.  16. —  T. 
^lommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome.  hk.  2.  ch.  3  (r.  1). 

B.  C.  493. — League  with  the  Latins.  See 
below:  B.  C.  339-338. 

B.  C.  489-450. —  Volscian  Wars. —  The  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  neighboring  Volscians 
stretched  over  a  period  of  some  fort}'  3'ears 
(IJ.  C.  489-450)  and  ended  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  latter  from  history.  The  legend  of  Cori- 
olanus  (Caius  Marcius,  on  whom  the  added  name 
was  bestowed  because  of  his  valiant  capture  of 
the  Volscian  town  of  C'orioli)  is  connected  with 
these  wars;  but  modern  critics  have  stripped  it 
of  all  historic  credit  and  left  it  only  a  beautiful 
romance. —  AV.  Rme,  Hist,  if  Rome,  bk.  2,  eh.  4 
(f.  1). 

Also  in  :  A.  J.  Church,  Stories  from  Liry,  ch.  7. 

B.  C.  472-471.— The  Publilian  Law  of  Vo- 
lero. — Exclusion  of  Patricians  from  the  Comi- 
tia  Tributa. — "  Volcro  Publilius  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Tribunes  for  .  .  .  [B.  C.  472]:  and  he 
straightway  proposed  a  law,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Tribunes  and  ^Ediles  of  the  plebs 
should  be  elected  by  the  plebeians  themselves  at 
the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  in  the  Fonun.  not  at 
the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  in  the  Field  of  .Mars. 
This  is  usually  called  the  Pulililian  Law  of  Vo- 
lero.  For  a  whole  year  the  patricians  succeeded 
in  putting  off  the  law.  But  the  plebeians  were 
determined  to  have  it. "—  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  hk.  2.  ch.  8  (c.  1). — "  The  immediate  conse- 
quencji'  of  the  tribuneship  of  the  people  was  the 
organisation  of  the  assembly  of  tribes,  the  "com- 
itia  tributa,'  whereby  they  lost  their  former  char- 
acter as  factional  or  party  meetings  and  were 
raised  to  the  dignity  and  functions  of  assemblies 
of  the  Roman  )ieople.  .  .  .  The  circumstances 
which,    ill  471   B.  C,  led  to  the  passing  of  the 


Pulililian  law,  seem  to  indicate  that  even  at  that 
time  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  patricians  to 
change  the  original  character  of  the  trilmneship 
of  the  people,  and  to  open  it  to  the  patrician 
class.  The  patricians  intruded  themselves  in  the 
assembly  of  the  plebeians,  surely  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  disturbance  as  it  is  repre- 
sented, but  to  enforce  a  contested  right,  by  which 
they  claimed  to  take  part  in  the  coniitiaof  tribes. 
.  .  .  This  question  was  decided  liy  the  Publilian 
law,  which  excluded  the  patricians  from  the 
comitia  tributa  and  specified  the  privileges  of 
these  comitia,  now  admitted  to  be  purely  plebe- 
ian. .  .  .  These  were  the  right  of  meeting  to- 
gether unmolested  in  separate  ]iurely  plebeian 
comitia,  the  right  of  freely  and  independently 
electing  their  representatives,  the  right  of  dis- 
cussing and  settling  their  own  affairs,  and  in  cer- 
tain matters  of  passing  resolutions  [plebiscita] 
which  affected  the  whole  community.  These 
resolutions  were,  of  course,  not  binding  on  the 
state,  they  bad  more  the  character  of  petitions 
than  enactments,  but  still  they  were  the  formal 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  as  such  they  could  not 
easily  be  set  aside  or  ignoi'ed  by  the  patrician 
government." — W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  2, 
eh.  8,  andbk.  6,  ch.  1. 

Also   ts:    B.   G.  Niebuhr,   Lect's  on.  Hist,   of 
Rome,  lect.  20. 

B.  C.  466-463.— The  Plague. —  In  the  war  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Volscians.  the  former  were 
so  hard  pressed  that  "  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
ceive men  and  cattle  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
just  as  at  Athens  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war;  and 
this  crowding  together  of  men  and  beasts  pro- 
duced a  plague  [B.  C.  466-463],  ...  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  great  pestilence  which,  thirty  years 
later,  broke  out  in  Greece  and  Carlhage,  began 
in  Italy  as  early  .as  that  time.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality was  fearful ;  it  was  a  real  jiestilence,  and  not 
a  mere  fever.  .  .  .  Both  consuls  fell  victims  to 
the  disease,  two  of  the  four  augurs,  the  curio 
maximus,  the  fourth  part  of  the  senators,  and 
an  immense  number  of  citizens  of  all  classes." — 
B.  G.  Xiebuhr,  Lect's  on  tlie  Hist,  of  Rune,  lect. 
31. 

Also  in:  T.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Ronw.  ch.  11. 

B.  C.  458. —  Conquest  of  the  iEqui.  — 
"Alternating  with  the  raids  [of  the  Itouians] 
against  the  Volsci  are  the  almost  yearly  cam- 
paigns with  the  ^Equi,  who  would  pour  down 
their  valleys  and  occupy  Mount  Algidus,  threat- 
ening Tusculum  and  the  Latin  Way  which  led  to 
Rome.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
the  republic  too  was  engaged  with  Sabini'S  to 
the  north,  and  Volscians  to  the  south,  that  the 
Consul  Minucius  [B.  C.  458]  found  himself 
hemmed  in  on  the  mountain-side  \>y  the  .Equi. 
Very  beautiful  and  very  characteristic  is  the 
legend  which  veils  the  issue  of  the  danger.  L. 
Quinctius  Cincinnatus.  ruined  by  a  fine  imposed 
upon  his  son,  is  tilling  his  little  farm  across  the 
Tiber,  when  the  messengers  of  the  Senate  come 
to  announce  that  be  is  made  dictator.  With 
great  simplicity  be  leaves  his  plough,  conquers 
the  -Equi.  and  returns  to  his  furrows  again." — 
R.  F.  Ilorton,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  4. 

Also  ix:  A.  .1.  Church,  Stories  from  Liry, 
ch.  9. 

B.  C.  456.— The  Icilian  Law.— The  early 
process  of  legislation  illustrated.— Persuasive- 
ness of  Plebeian  Petitions. —  "The  [irocess  of 
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legislation  in  eiirly  times  lias  been  preserved  to 
u.s  in  a  single  instance  in  wliicli  Dionysius  lias 
followcil  the  account  derived  liy  him  from  an 
ancient  d(jeunicnt.  The  case  is  that  of  tlie  Le.\ 
Icilia  de  Aventino  puhlieaudo  (B.  C.  4rn")),  an  in- 
terlude in  the  loni,'  strug.i,'le  over  tlic  Terentilian 
law  [see  below:  B.  V.  451-449].  Tliis  Lex  Icilia 
was  preserved,  as  Diony.sius  tells  lis,  on  a  brazen 
column  in  the  templ(^  of  niana  on  the  Aventine. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  the  original  talilet  in  such 
a  .situation  shmiid  have  survived  the  burning  of 
tlie  city  liy  the  Oaiils.  Yet  a  record  so  impor- 
tant to"  the  plebs  would  doubtless  be  at  once  re- 
stored, and  the  restoration  would  sliow  at  least 
the  belief  prevalent  at  this  very  early  period 
(B.  C.  389)  as  to  the  proper  proecilure  in  case  of 
such  a  law.  "  leilius, '  says  IMonysius  (X.  31),  '  ap- 
l)roaclied  the  consuls  tlien  in  olliee  and  the  sen- 
ate, and  requested  them  to  pass  the  preliminary 
decree  for  the  law  that  he  |iroposed,  and  to 
bring  it  before  the  people.'  By  threatening  to 
arrest  the  consuls  he  compelled  them  to  assemble 
the  senate,  and  leilius  addressed  the  senate  on 
behalf  of  bis  bill.  Finally  the  senate  consented 
.  .  .  (Dionys.  X.  32).  Then,  after  auspices  and 
sacrifices,  "the  law  was  passed  by  the  comitia 
centuriata.  which  were  convened  by  the  consuls.' 
.  .  .  Xow  here  we  have  an  order  of  proceeding 
under  which  the  plebs  have  a  practical  initiative 
in  legislation,  and  in  which,  neverllieless,  each 
of  the  powers  of  the  state  acts  in  a  perfectly 
natural  and  constitutional  manner.  .  .  .  The 
formal  legislative  power  lies  solely  with  the  pop- 
ulus  Koinanus.  The  vote  of  the  corporation  of 
the  plebs  is  not  then  in  early  times  strictly  a 
legislative  process  at  all.  It  is  merely  a  strong 
and  formal  petition,  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign 
assembly  to  grant  their  request.  But  this  sov- 
ereign assemblj'  can  only  be  convened  and  the 
(luesticm  put  to  it  by  a  consul.  If  the  consuls 
are  unfavourable  to  the  bill,  they  can  refuse  to 
l)ut  ii  to  the  vote  at  all.  In  any  case,  unless,  like 
Sp.  C'assius,  tliey  were  themselves  revolutionists, 
they  would  not  think  of  doing  so  save  on  the 
recommendation  of  their  authorised  .advisers. 
.  .  .  The  senate  is  assembled  and  freely  dis 
cusses  the  law.  An  adverse  vote  justilies  tlie 
consuls  in  their  resistance.  Then  follow  tedious 
mana'uvres.  The  senate  treat  with  members  of 
the  college  of  tribunes  to  procure  their  veto; 
they  urge  the  necessity  of  a  mililaiy  expedition, 
or,  as  a  last  resource,  advise  tlie  appointment  of 
a  dictator.  Such  is  the  general  picture  we  get 
from  Livy's  story.  If  by  these  means  they  can 
tide  over  the  tribune's  year  of  ofliee,  the  whole 
process  has  to  be  gone  through  again.  The  senate 
liave  the  chance  of  a  lucky  accident  in  getting 
one  of  the  new  triliunes  subservient  to  them;  or 
sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  proposal  to  re- 
move to  Veil)  they  nuiy  persuade  the  plebs  itself 
to  tlirow  out  the  tribunician  rogatio  when  again 
introduced  (Livy,  v.  30).  On  the  other  hand  the 
tribunes  may  bring  to  bear  their  reserved  power 
of  impeding  all  public  business;  and  the  ultima 
ratio  lies  with  the  plebeians,  who  have  the  power 
of  secession  in  their  hands.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  senate  is  nearly  always  wise  enough  to 
yield  before  the  plebs  is  driven  to  play  this  its 
last  card.  Their  yielding  is  expressed  by  their 
backing  the  petition  of  the  plebs  and  recom- 
mending the  consuls  to  put  tlie  (|uestion  of  its 
acceptance  to  the  populus.  With  this  recom- 
mendation on  the  part  of  the  senate  the  struggle 


is  generally  at  an  end.  It  is  still  in  the  strict 
right  of  the  consids  to  refuse  to  put  the  question 
to  the  comitia.  Livy  (iii.  19)  gives  us  one  in- 
stance in  tlie  matter  of  the  Terentilian  law,  when 
the  senate  is  disposcii  to  yield,  and  the  c<iiisiil 
'  non  in  plebe  coerceiida  quam  senatu  eastigamlo 
vehementior  fuit.'  Hut  a  consul  so  insisting  on 
his  right  woulil  incur  enormous  personal  rcspciii 
sibility,  and  expose  himself,  uiisbcltired  by 
pulilic  opinion,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  plebs 
when  he  went  out  of  olliee.  When  the  consul 
too  has  yielded,  and  the  question  is  actually  imt 
to  the  vote  of  the  sovereign  (generally  in  its 
comitia  centuriata),  the  controversy  has  been 
long  ago  thoroughly  threshed  out.  Though  it 
is  only  at  this  stage  that  legislation  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  commences,  yet  no  instance  is 
recorded  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
jieople  to  assent  to  the  petition  of  the  plebs 
liacked  by  the  recommendation  of  the  senate." — 
.1.  L.  Stracliaii  Davidson,  Phlni(in  I'lirih'je  at 
liotiif  (Enrjlish  Ilintoricid  Jicr.,  April,  1886). —  (_)n 
the  bearings  of  this  proceeding  on  the  subse- 
quently adopted  Valerio-lloratian,  Publilian, 
and  Hortensian  laws,  see  below :   15.  ('.  iSti. 

B.  C.  451-449. — The  Terentilian  Law. — The 
Decemvirs  and  the  Twelve  Tables. —  Xot  long 
after  the  establisliiiicut  of  the  tribiiiiesliip,  "the 
plebeians  fell  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  laws  which  the 
jiatricians  enjoyed,  and  to  make  them  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  whole  nation.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  writing  them  down  and  making 
them  public.  A  proposal  was  accordingly  made 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  by  the  tribune 
C.  Terentilius  Arsa  (402  B.  C. )  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  committing  to  writing 
the  whole  of  the  laws.  ...  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  patricians  opposed  with  all  their  .streiigtii 
a  measure  which  woidil  wrest  a  most  powerful 
weapon  out  of  their  hands.  .  .  .  The  contest  for 
the  (lassing  of  the  bill  of  Terentilius  lasted,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  not  less  than  ten  years,  and 
all  means  of  open  and  secret  opposition  and  of 
partial  concession  were  made  u.se  of  to  elude  the 
cl.iims  of  the  popular  party.  .  .  .  After  a  ten 
years'  struggle  it  [the  motion  for  a  commission] 
was  passed  into  law.  It  proposeil  that  a  com- 
mission of  ten  men,  being  partly  patricians  and 
partly  plebeians,  should  be  appointed,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  the  existing  law  into  a 
code.  At  the  same  time  the  consular  constitu- 
tion was  to  lie  suspended,  and  the  ten  men  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  during  the  lime  that 
they  acted  as  legislators.  By  the  same  law  the 
plebeian  magistracy  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
ceased  likewise,  and  the  ten  men  liecanic  a  body 
of  magistrates  intrusted  with  unlimited  author- 
ity. .  "  .  The  patricians  did  not  act  entirely  in 
good  faith.  .  .  .  They  carried  the  election  of  ten 
patricians.  .  .  .  Having,  however,  obtained  this 
advantage  over  the  credulity  of  their  opponents, 
the  ivilricians  made  no  attempt  to  use  it  in- 
solently as  a  party  victory.  The  decemvirs  pro- 
ceeded with  wisdom  and  moderation.  Their 
administration,  as  well  as  their  legislation,  met 
with  universal  approval.  They  published  on 
ten  tables  the  greater  part  of  tiie  Koman  law, 
and  after  these  "laws  had  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  people,  they  were  declared  by  a  decis- 
ion of  the  people  to  be  binding.  Thus  the  first 
year  of  the  decemvirate  passed,  and  so  far  the 
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traditional  story  is  simple  and  intelligible."  The 
part  of  the  tradition  which  follows  is  largely  re- 
jected by  modern  critical  historians.  It  relates 
that  when  decemvirs  were  chosen  for  another 
year,  to  complete  their  work.  Appius  Claudius 
brought  about  the  election,  with  himself,  of  men 
whom  he  could  control,  and  then  estaljlished  a 
reign  of  terror  which  surpassed  the  worst  tyr- 
anny of  the  kings,  refusing  to  abdicate  when 
the  year  expired.  The  tragic  story  of  Virginia 
connects  itself  with  this  terrible  oppression,  and 
■with  the  legend  of  its  downfall.  In  the  end,  the 
Roman  people  delivered  themselves,  and  secured 
the  ]iermanent  authority  of  the  code  of  laws, 
■which  had  been  enlarged  from  ten  to  twelve 
Tables.— W.  Ihne,  Ilist.  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  fh.  9 
and  10.  —  "The  Twelve  Tables  were  considered 
as  the  foundation  of  all  law,  and  Cicero  always 
mentions  them  with  the  utmost  reverence.  But 
only  fragments  remain." — H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist  of 
Roinf,  bk.  2,  <•//.  11. — "The  most  celebrated  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  known  to  the  world  begins, 
as  it  ends,  with  a  code.  From  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  its  history,  the  expositors  of 
Roman  Law  consistently  employed  language 
which  implied  that  the  body  of  their  system 
rested  on  the  Twelve  Decern  viral  Tables,  and 
therefore  on  a  basis  of  written  law.  Except  in 
one  particular,  no  institutions  anterior  to  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  recognised  at  Rome.  The 
theoretical  descent  of  Roman  jurisprudence  from 
a  code,  the  theoretical  ascription  of  English  law 
to  immemorial  unwritten  tradition,  were  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  development  of  their 
system  differed  from  the  development  of  ours. 
Neither  theory  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
facts,  but  each  produced  consequences  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  .  .  .  The  ancient  Roman  code 
belongs  to  a  class  of  which  almost  every  civil- 
ised nation  in  the  world  can  show  a  sample, 
and  which,  so  far  as  the  Roman  and  Hellenic 
worlds  were  concerned,  were  largely  diffused 
over  them  at  epochs  not  widely  distant  from  one 
another.  They  appeared  under  exceedingly 
similar  circumstances,  and  were  produced,  to 
our  knowledge,  by  very  similar  causes.  ...  In 
Greece,  in  Italy,  on  the  Hellenised  sea-board  of 
Western  Asia,  these  codes  all  made  their  appear- 
ance at  periods  nuich  the  same  everywhere,  not, 
I  mean,  at  periods  identical  in  point  of  time,  but 
similar  in  point  of  the  relative  progress  of  each 
community.  Everywhere,  in  the  countries  I 
have  named,  laws  engraven  on  tablets  and  pub- 
lished to  the  people  take  the  place  of  usages  de- 
posited with  the  recollection  of  a  privileged  oli- 
garchy. .  .  .  The  ancient  codes  were  doubtless 
originally  suggested  by  the  discovery  and  diffu- 
sion of  the  art  of  writing.  It  is  true  that  the 
aristocracies  seem  to  have  abused  their  monopoly 
of  legal  knowledge;  and  at  all  events  their  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  law  was  a  formidable 
impediment  to  the  success  of  tho.se  popular 
movements  which  began  to  be  universal  in  the 
western  world.  But,  though  democratic  senti- 
ment may  have  added  to  their  popularity,  the 
codes  were  certainly  in  the  main  a  direct  result 
of  the  invention  of  writing.  Inscribed  tablets 
■were  seen  to  be  a  better  depositary  of  law,  and  a 
better  security  for  its  accurate  preservation,  than 
the  memory  of  a  number  of  persons  however 
strengthened  by  habitual  exercise.  .  .  .  Among 
the  chief  advantages  which  the  Twelve  Tables 
and  similar  codes   conferred    on    the    societies 


which  obtained  them,  was  the  protection  which 
they  afforded  against  the  frauds  of  the  privi- 
leged oligarchy  and  also  against  the  spon- 
taneous depravation  and  debasement  of  the  na- 
tional institutions.  The  Roman  Code  was  merely 
an  enunciation  in  words  of  the  existing  customs 
of  the  Roman  people.  Relatively  to  the  progress 
of  the  Romans  in  civilization,  it  was  a  remark- 
ably early  code,  and  it  was  published  at  a  time 
when  Roman  society  had  barely  emerged  from 
that  intellectual  condition  in  which  civil  obliga- 
tion and  religious  duty  are  inevitabl3-  con- 
founded."— H.  S.  ilaine,  Aifimt  J.uir.  rk.  1. 

B.  C.  449. — The  Valerio-Horatian  Laws. — 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Decem- 
virs, at  Rome,  B.  C.  449,  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and 
M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  being  elected  consuls, 
brought  about  the  passage  of  certain  laws,  known 
as  tlie  Valerio-Horatian  Laws.  These  renewed  an 
old  law  (the  Valerian  Law)  which  gave  to  everj' 
Roman  citizen  an  appeal  from  the  supreme  mag- 
istrate to  the  people,  and  they  also  made  the 
plebiscita,  or  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  authoritative  laws,  binding  on  the  whole 
body  politic  — H.  G.  Liddell.  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk. 
2.  ch.  10. — See  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
the  last  mentioned  of  these  laws,  in  its  relations 
to  the  subsequent  Publilian  and  Hortensian  laws, 
below:  B.  C.  286. 

B.C.  445-400. — The  Canuleian  La^w. — 
Creation  of  the  Consular  Tribunes. — Progress 
of  the  Plebs  toward  Political  Equality. — 'The 
j-ear  449  had  not  taken  from  the  patricians  all 
their  privileges.  Rome  has  still  two  classes,  but 
only  one  people,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  plebs, 
sitting  in  the  senate,  are  meditating,  after  the 
struggle  to  obtain  civil  equality,  to  commence 
another  to  gain  political  equality.  .  .  .  Two 
things  maintained  the  insulting  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  orders:  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage between  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  the 
tenure  of  all  the  magisterial  officers  by  those  who 
formed  since  the  origin  of  Rome  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  '  patres.'  In  44.5  B.  C.  the  tribune 
Canuleius  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  prohibi- 
tion relative  to  marriages,  and  his  colleagues,  a 
share  in  the  consulate.  This  was  a  demand  for 
political  equality."  The  Canuleian  law  legaliz- 
ing marriages  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
was  conceded,  but  not  until  a  third  "secession" 
of  the  plebeians  had  taken  place.  The  plebeian 
demand  for  a  share  in  the  consulate  was  pacified 
for  the  time  by  a  constitutional  change  which 
formed  out  of  the  consulate  three  offices:  "the 
quoestorship,  the  censorship  and  the  consular 
tribunate.  The  two  former  are  exclusively 
patrician.  The  military  [or  consular]  tribunes, 
in  reality  proconsuls  confined,  with  one  excep- 
tion, to  the  command  of  the  legions,  could  now 
be  chosen  without  distinction,  from  the  two 
orders.  But  the  law,  in  not  requiring  that  every 
year  a  fixed  number  of  them  be  plebeians,  al- 
lowed them  to  be  all  patricians:  and  they  re- 
mained so  for  nearly  fifty  years..  In  spite  of 
such  skilful  precautions,  the  senate  did  not  give 
up  the  consulate.  It  held  in  reserve  and  pure 
from  all  taint  the  patrician  magistracy,  hoping 
for  better  days.  .  .  .  The  constitution  of  4-44 
B.  C.  authorized  the  nomination  of  plebeians  to 
the  consular  tribunate :  down  to  400  B.  C.  none 
obtained  it;  and  during  the  seventy-eight  years 
that  this  office  continued,  the  senate  twenty- 
four  times  nominated  consuls,  that  is  to  say,  it 
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attempted,  and  succi'eded,  one  year  in  three,  in 
rcest.'iblisliin,!,'  tlie  ancient  form  of  government. 
These  perpetuiil  oseillatiotis  eneourased  the  am- 
bitious hopes  of  !i  rieli  kniglit.  Spuriiis  Ma'liiis 
(4;i'J  B.  ('.).  Hethoiijrlit  tliat  the  Romans  would 
w.illinsrly  resiffn  into  ids  liands  tlieir  uniiuiet  lib- 
erty, anil  durinir  a  faudiie  he  trave  very  liberally 
to  the  poor,  'riie  senate  became  alarmed  at  this 
alms-fiiving  which  was  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  the  manners  of  that  time,  and  raised  to  the 
dictatorship  t'incinnatiis,  who,  on  taking  oHiee, 
prayed  the  gods  not  to  grant  that  his  old  age 
should  ])rove  a  cause  of  hurt  or  damage  to  the 
republie.  Sununoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
dictator,  JI.elius  refused  to  appear,  and  sought 
protection  against  the  lictors  amongst  the  crowd 
which  lillcdthc  Forum.  Bvit  the  master  of  the 
horse.  Serv.  Ahala,  managed  to  reach  him,  and 
ran  him  through  with  his  sword.  In  spite  of 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  C'inciimatus  sanc- 
tioned the'  act  of  his  lieutenant,  caused  the  house 
of  the  traitor  to  be  demolished,  and  the  '  pra'fec- 
tus  annontu,'  Minucius  Augurinus,  sold,  for  an 
'as'  per  '  modius,'  the  corn  amassed  by  ilivlius. 
Such  is  the  story  of  the  partisan  of  the  nobles 
[Livy];  but  at  thai  epoch  to  have  dreamt  of  re- 
establishing royalty  woidd  have  been  a  foolish 
dream  in  which  Spurius  could  not  have  indidged. 
Without  doubt  he  had  wished  toobtain,  by  ]iopu- 
lar  favour,  the  military  tribunate,  and  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  plebeian  candidates,  the  patricians 
overthrew  him  b}'  imputing  to  him  the  accusa- 
tion which  Livy  complacently  details  by  the 
mouth  of  Cincininitus,  of  having  aimed  at  roy- 
alty. The  crowd  always  can  be  cajoled  by 
words,  and  the  senate  had  the  art  of  concentrat- 
ing on  this  word  '  royalty  '  all  the  phases  of  popu- 
lar hatred.  The  move  succeed<'d;  during  the 
eleven  years  following  the  jieople  nine  times 
allowed  consuls  to  be  nominated.  There  was, 
however,  in  i'.n  li.  C.  a  plebeian  dictator,  Mainer- 
cus  ^Emilius,  who  reduced  tlu^  tenure  of  censor- 
ship to  18  months.  The.se  nine  considships  gave 
such  confidence  to  the  nobles  that  the  senate 
it.self  had  to  sulTer  from  the  proud  want  of  dis- 
cipline shown  by  the  consuls  of  the  year  428 
B.  ('.  Though  coniiuered  by  the  .E(iuians,  they 
refused  to  nominate  a  dictator.  To  overcome 
their  resistance  the  senate  had  recourse  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  who  threateneil  to  drag 
the  consuls  to  prison.  To  see  the  tribunitian  au- 
thority protecting  tin;  majesty  of  the  senate  was 
quite  a  new  phenomenon.  From  this  day  the 
reputation  of  the  tribunate  e()ualleil  its  power, 
and  few  years  passed  without  the  jdebeians  ob- 
taining some  new  advantage.  Three  years  ear- 
lier the  tril)unes,  jealous  of  seeing  the  votes 
always  given  to  the  nolilcs,  had  proscribed  the 
white  robes,  which  marked  out  from  a  distance, 
to  all  eyes,  the  patrician  candidate:  This  was 
the  first  law  against  undue  canvassing.  In  A'.V) 
a  law  i)ut  an  end  to  arbitrary  valuations  of  pen- 
alties payable  in  kind.  In  427  the  tribunes,  by 
opposing  the  levies,  obligeil  the  senate  to  carry 
to  the  eomitia  centuriata  the  t|nestion  of  the  war 
against  Veil.  In  42:!  Ilii'v  n'vived  the  agrarian 
law,  and  demanded  that  the  lithe  shoidd  be  more 
punctually  paid  in  the  future  by  the  occupiers 
of  domain  land,  and  applied  to  the  pay  of  the 
troops.  They  miscarried  this  time;  but  in  421  it 
seemed_  necessary  to  raise  the  numlxr  of  ipnes- 
tors  from  two  to  four;  the  people  consented  to  it 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  (puestor.ship  be  ac- 


cessible to  the  plebeians.  Three  years  later  13,000 
acres  of  the  lands  of  Labicum  were  distributed 
to  fifteen  hundred  plebeian  families.  It  was 
very  little:  .so  the  people  laid  claim  in  414  to  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  liola.  taken  from  the 
-Eciuians.  A  military  tribinie,  Postuinius,  being 
violently  ojiposed  to  it,  was  slain  in  an  out- 
break of  the  soldiery.  This  crime,  unheard  of 
in  the  history  of  Roman  armies,  did  harm  to  the 
popidar  cause;  there  was  no  distriliulion  of 
lands,  and  for  five  years  the  senate  was  able  to 
nominate  the  consuls.  The  patrician  reaction 
produced  another  against  it  which  ended  in  the 
thorough  execution  of  the  constitution  of  the 
year  4-44.  An  Icilius  in  413,  a  Mieiuus  in  410 
B.  C.  took  up  again  the  agrarian  law,  and  op- 
posed the  levy.  The  year  following  three  of  the 
Icilian  family  w-ere  named  as  tribunes.  It  was 
a  menace  to  the  other  order.  The  [latricians 
understood  it.  and  in  410  three  iilebeians  ob- 
tained the  cpuestorship.  In  40.)  pay  was  eslali- 
lished  for  the  troops,  and  the  ricli  undertook  to 
pay  the  larger  (lortion  of  it.  Finally,  in  400, 
four  nnlitary  tribunes  out  of  si.x  were  plebeians. 
The  chiefs  of  the  people  thus  obtained  the  public 
olHces  and  even  places  in  the  senate,  and  the 
|Hior  obtained  an  indemnity  which  supjiorteil 
their  families  while  they  served  with  tliecoloms. 
All  andiilions.  all  desires,  are  at  i)resent  satisfied. 
Calm  and  union  returned  to  Rome;  we  can  see 
it  in  the  vigour  of  the  attacks  on  external  foes." 
— V.  Duruy,  Jlixluri/  of  /,'„„„,  i:  1,  ji/i.  231-2:)9. 
B.  C.  406-396. — The  Veientine  wars. —  Pro- 
posed removal  to  Veil. — "  Veii  lay  about  ten 
miles  from  Home,  between  two  small  streams 
which  meet  a  little  below  the  city  and  run  down 
into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  it  nearl)'  opposite  to 
(,'astel  Giubileo,  the  ancient  Fiden;e.  Insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  size,  these  little  streams,  how- 
ever, like  those  of  the  Campagna  generally,  are 
edged  by  precipitous  rocky  cliflfs,  and  thus  are 
capable  of  alfording  a  natural  defence  to  a  town 
built  on  the  table-land  above  and  between  them. 
The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  Veii  was 
cqinil  to  the  extent  of  Home  itself,  so  long  as  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  were  the  boundary  of 
the  city.  ...  In  the  m:ignilicence  of  its  public 
and  private  buildings  Veii  is  said  to  have  been 
preferred  by  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome:  and 
we  know  enough  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Etruscans  to  render  this  not  impossible." — T. 
Arnold,  Ih'st.  nf  Rtinw,  ch.  12  (K  1).  —  "Rome  and 
Veii,  e(iuals  in  strength  and  size,  had  engaged 
iu  periodical  conflicts  from  time  immemorial. 
.  .  .  But  the  time  had  come  for  the  final  struggle 
with  \'cii.  .  .  .  How  the  siege  lasted  for  ten 
years  [B.  C.  40G-396] ;  how,  at'the  bidding  of  a 
captured  Tuscan  seer,  the  Alban  Lake  was 
drained  (and  is  not  the  tunnel  which  drained  it 
visible  to-day?) ;  how  Camillus,  the  dictator,  by 
a  tunnel  underground  took  the  city,  and  fore- 
stalled the  sacrifice;  how  Juno  came  from  Veii, 
and  took  u|)  her  abode  iqion  the  Aventinc;  how 
t'annllus  triumphed ;  and  how  the  nemesis  fell 
upon  him.  and  he  was  banished  —  all  this  and 
more  is  told  liy  Livy  in  his  matchless  way.  It 
is  an  ei)ic,  and  a  beautiful  epic." — H.  F.  llortoii. 
IIi.it.  (if  the  h'oiiitiiiK.  rh.  4.— At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Veii,  there  was  a  proposal  that  half 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome  shoidd  remove  to  the 
empty  citv,  and  found  a  new  state.  It  was  de- 
feated with  dilliculty.  A  little  later,  when  the 
Gauls  had  destroyed  Rome,  its  citizens,  having 
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found  Veil  a  strong  and  comfortable  i)lace  of 
refuge,  were  nearly  persuaded  to  remain  tliere 
and  not  rebuild  their  former  home.  Thus  nar- 
rowly was  the  "Eternal  Citj' "  saved  to  history. 
— H.  G.  Liddell.  Hint,  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  ch.  13  and 
1.1 

B.  C.  390-347. — Invasions  by  the  Gauls. — 
Destruction  of  the  city. — ■Before  the  time  we 
are  now  speaking  of,  there  had  been  a  great 
movement  in  these  Celtic  nations  [of  Gael  and 
Cymri].  Two  great  swarms  went  out  from 
Gaul.  Of  these,  one  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy ; 
the  other,  moving  eastward,  in  the  course  of  time 
penetrated  into  Greece.  ...  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Gael  who  dwelt  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Gaul, 
being  oppressed  by  Cymric  tribes  of  the  west  and 
north,  went  forth  to  seek  new  homes  in  distant 
lands.  ...  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  large 
bodies  of  Celts  passed  over  the  Alps  before  and 
after  this  time,  and  having  once  tasted  the  wines 
and  eaten  the  fruits  of  Italy,  were  in  no  hurry  to 
return  from  that  fair  land  into  their  own  less 
hospitable  regions.  AVe  read  of  one  swarm  after 
another  pressing  into  the  land  of  promise ;  parties 
of  Lingones,  whose  fathers  lived  about  Laugres 
in  Champagne;  Boians,  whose  name  is  traced  in 
French  Bourbon  and  Italian  Bologna;  Senones, 
whose  old  country  was  about  Sens,  and  who 
have  left  record  of  themselves  in  the  name  of 
Senigaglia  (Sena  Gallica)  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  .  .  .  They  overran  the  rich  plains  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  so  occupied  the  territorj' 
which  lies  between  the  Alps,  the  Apennines  and 
the  Adriatic  [e.xcept  Liguria]  that  the  Romans 
called  this  territory  Galha  Cisalpina,  or  Hitlier 
Gaul.  The  northern  Etruscans  gave  way  before 
these  fierce  barbarians,  and  their  name  is  heard 
of  no  more  in  those  parts.  Thence  the  Gauls 
crossed  the  Apennines  into  southern  Etruria,  and 
while  they  were  ravaging  that  country  they  first 
came  in  contact  witli  the  sons  of  Rome.  The 
common  date  for  this  event  is  390  B.  C.  .  .  . 
Tlie  tribe  which  took  this  course  were  of  the 
Senones,  as  all  authors  say,  and  therefore  we  may 
suppose  the\'  were  Gaelic;  but  it  has  been 
thought  they  were  mixed  with  Cymri,  since  the 
name  of  their  king  or  chief  was  Brennus,  and 
Brenhin  is  Cymric  for  a  king.  '  The  Romans 
met  the  invaders  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  a  little 
stream  from  the  Sabine  Hills  which  flows  into 
the  Tiber,  and  were  terribly  defeated  there.  The 
Gauls  entered  Rome  and  found,  as  the  ancient 
story  is.  only  a  few  venerable  senators,  sitting  in 
their  chairs  and  robes  of  state,  whom  they  slew, 
because  one  of  the  senators  resented  the  stroking 
of  his  beard  by  an  insolent  barbarian.  The  re- 
maining inhabitants  had  withdrawn  into  the 
Capitol,  or  taken  refuge  at  Yeii  and  Ca?re.  After 
pillaging  and  burning  the  cit}',  the  Gauls  laid 
siege  to  the  Capitol,  and  strove  desperately  for 
seven  months  to  overcome  its  defenders  by  arms 
or  famine.  In  the  end  tliey  retreated,  without 
success,  but  whether  bribed,  or  driven,  or  weak- 
ened by  sickness,  is  matter  of  uncertainty.  The 
Romans  cherished  many  legends  connected  with 
the  siege  of  the  Capitol, —  like  that,  for  example, 
of  the  sentinel  and  the  sacred  geese.  "Thirty 
years  after  the  first  irruption  (361  B.  C),  wc  hear 
that  another  host  of  Senonian  Gauls  burst  into 
Latium  from  the  north,  and,  in  alliance  with  the 
people  of  Tibur,  ravaged  the  lands  of  Rome, 
Latium  and  Campania.  For  four  years  they 
continued  their  ravages,  and  then  we  hear  of 


them  no  more.  A  third  irruption  followed,  ten 
years  later  [B.  C.  3-17].  of  still  more  formidable 
character.  At  that  time,  the  Gauls  formed  a 
stationary  camp  on  the  Alban  Ilills  and  kept 
Rome  in  perpetual  terror.  .  .  .  After  some 
months  they  poured  southwards,  and  disappear 
from  historv." — H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk. 
2,  -•/(.  14(r."l). 

Also  ix:  T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  2, 
ch.  4. — A.  J.  Church,  Stories  from  Liry,  ch.  Vi-\i. 
B.C.  376-367. — The  Licinian  Laws.— "C. 
Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  .  .  .  being  Tri- 
bunes of  the  Plebs  together  in  the  year  376  B.  C. 
promulgated  the  three  bills  which  have  ever 
since  borne  the  name  of  the  Licinian  Rogations. 
These  were :  I.  That  of  all  debts  on  which  in- 
terest had  been  paid,  the  sum  of  the  interest 
paid  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and 
the  remainder  paid  off  in  three  successive  years. 
II.  That  no  citizen  should  hold  more  than  500 
jugera(nearly  320  acres)  of  the  Public  Land,  nor 
should  feed  on  the  public  pastures  more  than  100 
head  of  larger  cattle  and  .500  of  smaller,  under 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine.  III.  That  henceforth 
Consuls,  not  Consular  Tribunes,  should  ahvaj'S 
be  elected,  and  that  one  of  the  two  Consuls 
must  be  a  Plebeian."  The  patricians  made  a 
desperate  resistance  to  the  adoption  of  these  pro- 
posed enactments  for  ten  years,  during  most  of 
which  long  period  the  operations  of  government 
were  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  obstinate  tribunes, 
who  inflexibly  employed  their  formidable  power 
of  veto  to  compel  submission  to  the  popular  de- 
mand. In  the  end  they  prevailed,  and  the 
Licinian  rogations  became  Laws. —  H.  G.  Lid- 
dell, Ui-it.  of  Rome.  bk.  2,  ch.  1.5  (r.  1).  — "Licin- 
ius evidently  designed  reuniting  the  divided 
members  of  the  plebeian  body.  Not  one  of 
them,  whether  rich  or  poor,  but  seems  called 
back  by  these  bills  to  stand  with  his  own  order 
from  that  time  on.  If  this  supposition  was  true, 
then  Licinius  was  the  greatest  leader  whom  the 
plebeians  ever  had  up  to  the  time  of  Ca?sar.  But 
from  the  first  he  was  disappointed.  The  ple- 
beians who  most  wanted  relief  cared  so  little  for 
having  the  consulship  opened  to  the  richer  men 
of  their  estate  that  they  would  readily  have 
dropped  the  bill  concerning  it,  lest  a  demand 
should  endanger  their  own  desires.  In  the  same 
temper  the  more  eminent  men  of  the  order, 
themselves  among  the  creditors  of  the  poor  and 
the  tenants  of  the  domain,  would  have  quashed 
the  proceedings  of  the  tribunes  respecting  the 
discharge  of  debt  and  the  distribution  of  land, 
so  that  they  carried  the  third  bill  only,  which 
would  make  them  consuls  without  disturbing 
their  possessions.  While  the  plebeians  continued 
severed  from  one  another,  the  patricians  drew 
together  in  resistance  to  the  bills.  Licinius  stood 
forth  demanding,  at  once,  all  that  it  had  cost 
his  predecessors  their  utmost  energy  to  demand, 
singly  and  at  long  intervals,  from  the  patriiians. 
.  .  .  The  very  comprehensiveness  of  his  meas- 
ures proved  the  safeguard  of  Licinius.  Had  he 
preferred  but  one  of  these  demands,  he  would 
have  been  unhesitatingly  opposed  by  the  great 
majoritv  of  the  patricians.  On  the  other  hand 
he  would  have  had  comparatively  doubtful  sup- 
port from  the  plebs."     In  the  end.  after  a  strug- 

i  gle  of  ten  years  duration.  Licinius  and  Sextius 
carried  their  three  bills,  together  with  a  fourth, 
brouffht    forward   later,    which   opened   to   the 

,   plebeians  the  office  of  the  duumvirs,  who  con- 
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suited  the  Sibyliiie  books.  "  It  takes  all  the  sub- 
MMiuent  history  of  Rome  to  nu'nsure  the  ronso- 
(liuiicis  lit'  Uic  Kivnlulidii  ;icliiivc(l  t)y  IJcinius 
iind  Sc.Mius;  Ijiil  lliuiiiiiiiedialc  working  of  their 
laws  coulil  have  been  nothiiii;  but  a  disappoijil- 
inent  to  their  origiiiaturs  anil  upholders.  .  .  . 
For  some  ten  years  the  law  regarding  the  consul- 
ship was  observed,  after  whieli  it  was  occasion- 
ally violated,  but  can  still  be  ealle<i  a  sucee.ss. 
The  laws  of  relief,  as  may  be  supposed  of  all  such 
sumptuary  enactments,' were  violated  from  the 
lirst.  No"  jtcneral  recovery  of  the  public  land 
from  tho.se  occupyin;;  more  than  live  hundred 
jugera  ever  took  place.  Consequently  there 
was  no  general  division  of  land  among  the  lack- 
land class.  Contlicting  claims  and  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  must  have  done  much  to 
embarrass  and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law. 
No  system  of  land  survey  to  distinguish  between 
'  ager  publicus'  and  'ager  privatus'  existed. 
Licinius  Stcilo  himself  was  afterwards  convicted 
of  violating  his  own  law.  The  law  respecting 
debts  met  with  much  the  same  obstacles.  The 
causes  of  embarrassment  and  poverty  being 
much  the  same  and  undisturbed,  soon  reproduced 
tiie  ellects  which  no  reduction  of  interest  or  in- 
stallment of  principal  could  etTectually  remove. 
.  .  .  These  laws,  then,  had  little  or  "no  elTect 
upivn  the  diimain  i|Ucstirin  or  the  re-distril)uti()U 
cif  l.ind.  They  diil  not  fulfil  the  evident  expec- 
tation of  their  author  in  uniting  the  plebeians 
into  one  political  body.  This  was  impossible. 
What  they  did  do  was  to  break  up  and  practi- 
cally abolish  the  patriciate.  Henceforth  were 
the  Roman  people  divided  into  rich  and  poor 
only." —  A.  Stephenson,  Public  LiiikU  and  Af/m- 
rill II  Lairn  of  the  RuiiKin  Reptihlic  (Ji>h)ii<  llopkiim 
Uiiii'.  Stiii/ii:i,  Oth  .ic.r.,  noH.  7-8). 

At.so  in:  T.  Mommsen. //('»^  (if  Rome,  hk.  2,  ch. 
3  (f.  l)._S.  Eliot,  The  IMxrtij  of  Rome,  hk.  2,  ch. 
7(c.  1). 

B.  C.  366. — Institution  of  the  Praetorship. — 
"Uy  the  establishment  of  the  pnelorship  (300 
B.  C.)  the  ollice  of  chief  judge  was  separated  as 
a  distinct  magistracy  from  the  considship.  .  .  . 
The  prietor  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  col- 
league of  the  consuls.  He  was  elected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  consuls  by  ceuturiate  comi- 
tia,  and,  moreover,  under  the  same  auspices. 
He  was  furnished  with  the  imperium.  ha<l  lictors 
and  fasces.  He  represented  the  consuls  in  town 
by  assembling  the  senate,  conducting  its  pro- 
ceedings, executing  its  decrees.  .  .  .  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war  one  pnetor  only  was 
annually  elected.  Then  a  second  was  added  to 
conduct  the  jurisdiction  between  citizens  and 
foreigners.  A  distinction  was  now  made  between 
the  city  pra-tor  (pra-tor  url)anus).  who  was  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  having  a  higher  dignity,  and 
the  foreign  pra'tor  (pra'tor  peregrinus).  On  the 
final  establishment  of  the  two  provinces  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  probably  227  B.  C. ,  two  new  prre- 
tors  were  appointed  to  supenntend  the  regular 
government  of  those  provinces,  and  still  later  on 
two  more  were  added  for  the  two  ]irovinces  of 
Spain.  The  number  of  annual  jinetors  now 
amounted  to  six.  and  so  it  remained  until  the 
legislation  of  Sulla." — W.  Iline,  Hint,  of  Rome, 
hk.  0.  cli.  ."). —  See.  also.  C'oxsT'i.,  Roman. 

B.  C.  343-290.— The  Samnite  Wars.— When 
the  Romans  had  made  tiiemsclvi-s  dominant  in 
middle  Italy,  and  the  Samnites  [.see  S.\mxites] 
in  southern  Italy,  the  question  which  of  the  two 


peoples  should  be  masters  of  the  peninsula  at 
large  was  sure  to  demand  settlement.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  ceiitin-y.  B.  ('.,  it  began 
to  urge  the  two  rivals  into  collision,  and  the 
next  two  generations  of  Romans  were  busied 
chiefly  with  Samnite  Wars,  of  which  they  fought 
three,  with  brief  intervals  to  divide  them,  and  at 
the  end  of  which  the  Samnite  name  had  been 
practically  erased  from  history.  The  first  hos- 
tilities grew  out  of  a  ((uarrel  between  the  Sam- 
nites of  the  mountains  and  their  degenerate 
countrymen  of  Capua  and  Caiu])ania.  The  latter 
sought  help  from  the  Romans,  and,  according  to 
the  Romans,  surrendered  their  cit_v  to  them  in 
order  to  secure  it;  but  this  is  obviously  untrue. 
The  First  Samiule  War,  which  followed  this 
(B.  C.  343-341),  had  no  definite  result,  and  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  an  end  rather  abruptly 
by  a  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army  and  by  troulile 
between  Rome  and  her  Latin  allies.  According 
to  the  Roman  annals  there  were  three  great  bat- 
tles fought  in  this  war,  one  on  Mount  Gaurus, 
and  two  elsewhere;  but  Momniscn  and  other 
historians  entirely  distrust  the  historic  details  as 
handed  down.  The  Second  or  Great  Samnite 
War  occurred  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  the  Romans  had  coniiuered 
all  l.atium,  reducing  their  Latin  kinsmen  from 
confederates  to  subj<-cts.  That  accomplished, 
tlic  Romans  were  (luite  ready  to  measure  swords 
again  with  their  more  important  rivals  in  the 
south.  The  long,  desperate  and  doubtful  war 
which  ensued  was  of  twentv-two  vears  duration 
(B.  C.  320-304).  In  the  firist  years  of  this  war 
victory  was  with  the  Romans  and  the  Saiunites 
sued  for  peace ;  but  the  terms  offered  were  too 
hard  for  them  and  they  fought  on.  Then  For- 
tune smiled  on  them  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inllict  on  their  haughty  enemy  one  of 
the  greatest  humiliations  that  Rome  in  all  her 
history  ever  sulfered.  The  entire  Roman  army, 
commanded  by  the  two  consuls  of  the  year,  was 
caught  in  a  mountain  defile  (B.  C.  321),  at  a  place 
called  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  compelleil  to  sur- 
render to  the  Samnite  general,  C.  Pontius.  The 
consuls  and  other  officers  of  the  Romans  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Pontius,  and  all  were  then 
set  free,  after  giving  up  their  armor  and  their 
cloaks  and  passing  "under  the  yoke."  But  the 
Roman  senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
gave  up  those  who  had  signed  it  to  the  Sanuiites. 
The  latter  refused  to  receive  the  offered  prison- 
ers and  vainly  demanded  a  fulfiliuent  of  the 
treaty.  Their  great  victory  had  been  thrown 
away,  and,  although  they  won  another  impor- 
tant success  at  LautuUe,  the  fin.al  result  of  the 
war  which  they  were  forced  to  resume  was  dis- 
astrous to  them.  After  twenty-two  years  of  ob- 
stinate fighting  they  accepted"  terms"  (B.  C.  304) 
which  stripped  then")  of  all  their  territory  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  retiuired  them  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  peace  so  purchased 
la-sted  less  than  six  years.  The  Samnites  were 
tempted  (B.  C.  2yS)  while  the  Romans  had  a  war 
with  Etruscans  and  Gauls  on  their  hands,  to  at- 
tempt the  avenging  of  their  humiliations.  Their 
fate  was  decided  at  the  balth-  of  Sentinum 
(B.  C.  29.5),  won  by  the  old  consul.  (J.  Fabius 
Maximus,  against  tiie  allied  Samnites  and  Gauls, 
through  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  his  colleague, 
P.  Decius  ilus  [iu)itating  his  father,  of  the  same 
name  — see  below:  B.  C.  339-338].  The  Sam- 
nites struggled   hopelessly  on   some   tive  years 
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longer  and  submitted  finally  in  290  B.  C.  Their 
great  leader.  Pontius,  was  put  to  death  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  state  prison  under  the  Capito- 
line.  —  J.  Michelet,  i^i'st  of  the  Boman  Republic, 
bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  ix:  H.  G.  Liddell,  Bist.  of  Rome,  bk.  2, 
ch.  19,  <(;j</ 21-24. —  T.  Mommsen,  Hint,  of  Rome, 
bk.  2,  (■/'.  6. 

B.  C.  340. —  The  Publilian  Laws. —  "In  the 
second  year  of  tlie  Latin  war  (3-tO  B.  C.)  the 
Plebeian  Consul,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  being  named 
Dictator  by  his  Patrician  colleague  for  some  pur- 
pose now  unknown,  proposed  and  carried  three 
laws  still  further  abridging  the  few  remaining 
privileges  of  tlie  Patrician  Lords.  The  first 
Publilian  law  enacted  that  one  of  the  Censors,  as 
one  of  the  Consuls,  must  be  a  Plebeian.  .  .  . 
The  second  gave  fuller  sanction  to  the  principle 
already  established,  that  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Plebeian  Assembly  should  have  the  force  of  law. 
The  third  provided  that  all  laws  passed  at  tlie 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries  or  of  the  Tribes  should 
receive  beforehand  the  sanction  of  the  Curies." — 
H.  G.  Liddell,  Uixt.  of  Rome.  bk.  3,  ch.  20  (r.  1). 
. —  See  a  discussion  of  these  laws  in  their  relation 
to  the  preceding  Valerio-Horatian  law,  and  the 
subsequent  Hortensiau  laws,  below:  B.  C.  286. 

B.  C.  339-338. — Subjugation  of  the  Latins. 
— Grant  of  pseudo-citizenship. — The  real  con- 
cession of  the  next  century  and  its  effects. — A 
league  between  the  Romans  and  their  kinsmen 
and  neighbors,  the  Latins,  of  Tibur,  Proeneste, 
Lanuvium,  Aricia.  Velitrae,  and  other  towns,  as 
well  as  with  the  Hernicans,  existed  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  from  the  treaty  of  Sp.  Cassius, 
B.  C.  493.  according  to  the  Roman  annals.  At 
first,  the  members  of  the  league  stood  together  on 
fairly  equal  terms  fighting  successful  wars  with 
the  Volscians.  the  JEquians  and  the  Etruscans. 
But  all  the  time  the  Romans  contrived  to  be  the 
greater  gainers  by  the  alliance,  and  as  their 
power  grew  their  arrogance  increased,  until  the 
Latin  allies  were  denied  almost  all  share  in  the 
conquests  and  the  spoils  which  they  helped  to 
win.  The  discontent  which  this  caused  fermented 
to  an  outbreak  after  the  first  of  the  Samnite 
wars.  The  Latins  demanded  to  be  admitted  to 
Roman  citizenship  and  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  Their  demand  was  haughtily 
and  even  insultingly  refused,  and  a  fierce,  deadly 
war  between  the  kindred  peoples  ensued  (B.  C. 
339-338).  The  decisive  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought  under  ilount  Vesuvius,  and  the  Romans 
were  said  to  have  owed  their  victory  to  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  plebeian  consul,  P.  Decius  Mus, 
who.  by  a  solemn  ceremony,  devoted  himself 
and  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  the  infernal  gods, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  to  be  slain.  The  Latin  towns  were  all  re- 
duced to  dependence  upon  Rome, — some  with  a 
certain  autonomy  left  to  them,  some  with  none. 
"Tlius,  isolated,  politically  powerless,  socially 
dependent  on  Rome,  the  old  towns  of  the  Latins, 
once  so  proud  and  so  free,  became  gradually 
provincial  towns  of  the  Roman  territory.  .  .  . 
The  old  Latium  disappeared  and  a  new  Latium 
took  its  place,  which,  by  means  of  Latin  colo- 
nies, carried  the  Roman  institutions,  in  the  ■r-ourse 
of  two  centuries,  over  the  whole  peninsula." — 
■W.  Ihue,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  3,  ch.  6(p.  1).— •'The 
Latins,  being  conquered,  surrendered, —  that  is 
to  say,  they  gave  up  to  the  Romans  their  cities, 
their    worships,    their    laws,    and   their   lands. 


Their  position  was  cruel.  A  consul  said  in  the 
senate  that,  if  they  did  not  wish  Rome  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  desert,  the  f:ite  of  the  Latins 
should  be  settled  with  some  regard  to  clemency. 
Livy  does  not  clearly  explain  what  was  done. 
If  we  are  to  trust  him,  the  Latins  obtained  the 
right  of  Roman  citizenship  without  including  in 
the  political  privileges  the  right  of  suffrage,  or 
in  the  civil  the  right  of  marriage.  We  may  also 
note,  that  these  new  citizens  were  not  counted  in 
the  census.  It  is  clear  that  the  senate  deceived 
the  Latins  in  giving  them  the  name  of  Roraaa 
citizens.  This  title  disguised  a  real  subjection, 
since  the  men  who  bore  it  had  the  obligations  of 
citizens  without  the  rights.  So  true  is  this,  that 
several  Latin  cities  revolted,  in  order  that  this 
pretended  citizenship  might  be  withdrawn.  A 
century  passed,  and,  without  Livy's  notice  of 
the  fact,  we  might  easily  discover  that  Rome 
had  changed  her  policy.  The  condition  of  the 
Latins  having  the  rights  of  citizens,  without 
suffrage  and  without  connubium,  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Rome  had  withdrawn  from  them  the  title 
of  citizens,  or,  rather,  had  done  away  with  this 
falsehood,  and  had  decided  to  restore  to  the  dif- 
ferent cities  their  municipal  governments,  their 
laws,  and  their  magistracies.  But  by  a  skilful 
device  Rome  opened  a  door  which,  narrow  as  it 
was,  permitted  subjects  to  enter  the  Roman  city. 
It  granted  to  every  Latin  who  had  been  a  magis- 
trate in  his  native  city  the  right  to  become  a 
Roman  citizen  at  the  expiratiou  of  his  term  of 
office.  This  time  the  gift  of  this  right  was  com- 
plete and  without  reserve ;  suffrage,  magistracies, 
census,  marriage,  private  law,  all  were  included. 
.  .  .  By  being  a  citizen  of  Rome,  a  man  gained 
honor,  wealth,  and  security.  The  Latins,  there- 
fore, became  eager  to  obtain  this  title,  and  used 
all  sorts  of  means  to  acquire  it.  One  day,  when 
Rome  wished  to  appear  a  little  severe,  she  found 
that  12,000  of  them  had  obtained  it  through 
fraud.  Ordinarily,  Rome  shut  her  eyes,  knowing 
that  by  this  means  her  population  increased,  and 
that  the  losses  of  war  were  thus  repaired.  But 
the  Latin  cities  suffered;  their  richest  inhabi- 
tants became  Roman  citizens,  and  Latium  was 
impoverished.  The  taxes,  from  which  the  richest 
were  e.xempt  as  Roman  citizens,  became  more  and 
more  burdensome,  and  the  contingent  of  soldiers 
that  had  to  be  furnished  to  Rome  was  every  j'ear 
more  difficult  to  fill  up." — N.  D.  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes.  The  Ancient  City,  bk.  5,  ch.  2. 

B.  C.  326-304  ? — Abolition  of  personal  slav- 
ery for  debt.  See  Debt,  Rom.vs  Law  conxekx- 
i.xi;. 

B.  C.  312. — The  censorship  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius.— His  admission  of  the  freedmen  to  the 
Tribes. — The  building  of  the  Appian  Way. — 
"Appius  Claudius,  .  .  .  afterwards  known  as 
Appius  the  Blind,  .  .  .  was  elected  Censor 
[B.  C.  312],  .  .  .  and,  as  was  usual,  entered, 
with  his  colleague,  Plautius  Decianus.  upon  the 
charge  of  filling  the  vacancies  which  had  occurred 
within  the  Senate  since  the  last  nominations  to 
that  body  by  the  preceding  Censors.  The  new 
elections  were  always  made,  it  appears,  from 
certain  lists  of  citizens  who  had  either  borne 
great  offices  or  possessed  high  rank:  but  Appius, 
determined  from  the  beginning  to  secure  his  au- 
thority, cither  for  his  own  sake  or  for  that  of  his 
faction,  through  any  support  he  could  command, 
now  named  several  of  the  lowest  men  in  Home 
as  Senators,  amongst   whom  he  even   admitted 
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sonip  sons  of  frectlmcn.  who,  ,as  siicli,  wcio 
scarcely  to  be  coiisidi-icd  to  be  ab.solutdy  free, 
iiukIi  less  to  bo  worthy  of  any  political  atlvanee- 
iiieiit.  Tho  iioiuiiiatioii.  backed  by  a  powerful 
parly.-  out  of  rather  than  in  the  Senate,  ami 
vainly,  if  not  feebly,  opposeil  by  Plautius  De- 
cianus,  who  rcsiu'ned  his  ollice  in  dis};ust  at  his 
colleajrue,  was  carrii'd.  but  was  set  aside  in  the 
following  year  by  the  Consuls,  who  could  call 
such  Senators  as  they  pleased,  anil  those  only, 
as  it  seems,  to  their  sessions.  Appius,  still  keep- 
ing' his  place,  was  soon  after  assailed  by  some  of 
the  Tril)unes.  now  the  representatives,  as  must 
be  remembered,  of  tho  moderate  parly,  rather 
than  of  the  Plebeian  estate.  At  tliis  the  C'ensor 
admitted  all  the  freednien  in  Home  to  the  Tribes, 
amonjrst  which  he  distributed  them  in  such  a 
inaniv.'r  as  promised  him  the  most  effectual  sup- 
port. Ai>pius,  however,  was  not  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  mere  political  intrigues.  A  large  por- 
tion of  his  energy  and  his  ainbilion  was  spent 
tipon  the  Way  [.Vppian  Way]  and  tlio  Aqueduct 
which  liave  borne  his  name  to  our  day,  and 
which,  in  his  own  time,  were  undertakings  so 
vast  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  name  of  '  the  Hun- 
drcdhanded.'  He  was  an  author,  a  jurist,  a 
jiliilosopher,  and  a  poet,  besides.  .  .  .  C'noius 
Flavins,  the  son  of  a  froedman,  one,  therefore, 
of  the  partisans  on  whom  the  C'ensor  and  his 
faction  were  willing  to  lavish  protended  favor  in 
return  for  unstinted  support,  was  employed  by 
Appius  near  his  person,  in  the  eapaeily  of  pri- 
vate secretary.  Appius.  who,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  a  jurist  and  an  author,  appears  to 
have  compiled  a  sort  of  manual  concerning  the 
business-days  of  the  Calendar  and  the  forms  of 
instituting  or  conducting  a  suit  before  the  courts ; 
both  these  subjects  being  kept  in  profound  con- 
cealment from  tho  mass  of  the  people,  who  wore 
therefore  obliged,  in  case  of  any  legal  proceed- 
ing, to  resort  tirst  to  the  Pontiff  to  learn  on  what 
day,  and  next  to  the  Patrician  jurist  to  inquire 
in  what  form,  they  coidd  lawfully  manage  their 
alTairs  before  the  jmlicial  tribunals.  This  man- 
ual was  very  likely  given  to  Flavins  to  copy; 
but  it  could  scarcely  liave  boon  with  tho  knowl- 
edge, much  less  with  the  desire,  of  his  employer, 
that  it  was  published.  .  .  .  But  Flavins  stood  in 
a  position  w  hicli  tempted  him,  whether  he  were 
generous  or  designing,  to  dividge  the  secrets  of 
the  manual  ho  had  obtained;  and  it  may  very 
well  have  been  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  the 
real  party  of  the  Plebeians,  which  ranked  above 
him,  as  a  freedman,  that  he  pulilished  his  dis- 
coveries. He  did  not  go  unrewarded,  but  was 
raised  to  various  ollices.  amongst  them  to  the 
tribuneship  of  the  Plebeians,  and  finally  to  the 
curule  iodilcship,  in  which  his  dis<'losures  are 
sometimes  represented  as  having  been  made. 
.  .  .  The  predominance  of  the  popular  party  is 
plainly  attested  in  tho  same  year  by  the  censor- 
ship of  Fabius  Kullianus  and  Decius  JIus,  the 
two  great  generals,  who.  succeeding  to  Appius 
Claudius,  removed  the  freedmen  he  had  enrolled 
amongst  all  the  Trilx'S  into  four  Tribes  by  them- 
selves."—  S.  Eliot,  The  Liberty  of  Jiniuc :  Home, 
Oh:  2.  i-r,.  Sir.  2). 

B.  C.  300. — The  Ogulnian  Law. — In  the  year 
300  B.  C,  'Quiiitus  and  C'noius  Ogulnius  ap- 
pear in  the  tribuneship,  as  zealous  champions 
of  the  popular  party  against  the  combination  of 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes.  Instead, 
however,  of  making  any  wild  attack  upon  their 


adversaries,  the  Tribunes  seem  to  have  exerted 
themselves  in  the  wisiT  view  of  detaching  the 
populace  from  its  Palrician  leaders,  in  order  to 
unite  the  severed  forces  of  the  Plebeians  upon  a 
common  ground.  ...  A  bill  to  iiier<'asc  the 
number  of  the  Pontiffs  by  four,  and  that  of  the 
Augurs  by  five  new  incumbenl.s,  who  should 
then,  and,  as  was  jiroliably  added,  thencefor- 
ward, be  chosen  from  the  Plebeians,  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Tribunes.  .  .  .  Though  some 
strenuous  opposition  was  made  to  its  i)assage,  it 
became  a  law.  The  highest  places  of  the  priest- 
hood, as  well  as  of  the  civil  magistracies,  were 
opened  to  tho  Plebeians,  whoso  name  will  no 
longer  serve  us  as  it  has  done,  so  entirely  have 
the  ol<l  distinctions  of  their  estate  from  that  of 
the  Patricians  been  obliterated.  Tho  Oguluii 
did  not  follow  up  the  success  they  had  gained, 
and  the  alliance  between  tho  lower  Plebeians  and 
the  higher  Patricians  was  rather  cemented  than 
loosened  by  a  law  professedly  devised  to  tho  ad- 
vantage of  the  U])per  classes  of  the  Plebeians." — 
S.  Eliot,  JJlMii)/ofJ{„i„e:  Rnnw.  U:  2.  rli.  9(i'.  2). 
B.  C.  295-191. —  Conquest  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls. —  Early  in  the  3d  century  B.  C.  the  Gauls» 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  being  reinforced 
from  Transalpine  Gaid,  again  entered  Uoman 
territory,  eueouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  were  then  just  engaging  in  their 
third  war  with  Homo.  A  Roman  legion  which 
first  encountered  them  in  Etruria,  imiler  Scipio 
Barbatus.  was  annihilated,  B.  C.  2!).).  But  the 
vengeance  of  Rome  overtook  them  before  that 
year  closed,  at  Sentinum,  whore  tho  consuls 
Fabius  and  Decius  ended  the  war  at  one  blow. 
The  Gauls  were  quiet  after  this  for  ten  years; 
but  in  283  B.  C.  the  Senonian  tribes  invaded 
Etruria  again  and  indicted  an  alarming  defeat  on 
the  Romans  at  Arrolium.  They  also  put  to  death 
some  Roman  ambassadors  who  wore  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate an  exchange  of  prisoners;  after  which 
the  war  of  Rome  against  them  was  pushed  to 
extermination.  The  whole  race  was  destroyed 
or  reduced  to  slavery  and  Roman  colonies  were 
established  on  its  lands.  The  Boian  Gauls,  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  now  resented 
this  intrusion  on  Gallic  territory,  but  were  ter- 
ribly defeated  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake  and  sued 
for  peace.  This  peace  was  maintained  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  during  which  time  the  Uoinans  were 
strengthening  thcmsolvos  beyond  tho  Apennines, 
with  a  strong  colony  at  Ariminum  (modern 
Rimini)  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  with  thick  settle- 
ments in  the  Senonian  country,  and  with  a  great 
road  —  the  Via  Flaminia  —  in  iirocess  of  con- 
struction from  Rome  northwards  across  the 
Apennines,  through  L'mbria  and  along  the  Adri- 
atic coast  to  Ariminum.  The  Boians  .saw  that 
the  yoke  was  being  prepared  for  them,  and  in 
22.")  B.  C.  they  made  a  great  effort  to  break  it. 
In  the  first  encounter  with  them  the  Romans 
wore  beaten,  as  in  jirevious  wars,  but  at  the 
great  battle  of  Telamon,  fought  soon  afterwards, 
the  Gallic  hosts  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 
The  next  year  the  Boians  were  completely  sub- 
jugated, a"nd  in  223  and  232  B.  C.  the  Insubrians 
were  likewise  conquered,  their  capital  Jlcdiola- 
uum  (Milan)  occupied,  and  all  north  Italy  to 
the  Alps  brought  under  Roman  rule,  except  as 
the  Eigurians  in  the  mountains  wore  still  unsub- 
dued and  the  Cenonianians  and  the  Venoti  re- 
tained a  nominal  independence  as  allies  of  Rome. 
But  Hannibal's  invasion  of  Italy,  occurring  soon 
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after,  interrupted  the  settlement  and  pacification 
of  the  Gallic  country  and  made  a  reconquest 
necessiiry  after  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians 
had  been  ended.  The  new  Roman  fortified 
colony  of  Placentia  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  and 
most  of  the  iuliabitants  slain.  The  sister  colony 
of  Cremona  was  besieged,  but  resisted  until  re- 
lieved. Among  the  battles  fought,  that  of 
Comum,  B.  C.  19G,  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  important.  The  war  was  prolonged  until 
191  B.  C. ,  after  which  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  more  resistance  to  Roman  rule  among  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls. — W.  Ihne,  Sut.  of  Rome,  bk.  3, 
ch.  1-2-13;  hk.  4.  c/,.  .j:  bk.  5,  ch.  7. 

B.  C.  286. —  The  last  Secession  of  the 
Plebs. — The  Hortensian  Laws. —  'About  the 
year  286  B.  C.  the  mass  of  the  poorer  citizens 
[of  Rome],  consisting  (as  may  be  guessed)  chiefly 
of  those  who  had  lateh'  been  enfranchised  by 
Appius,  left  the  city  and  encamped  in  an  oak- 
wood  upon  the  Janiculum.  To  appease  this  last 
Secession,  Q.  Hortensius  was  named  Dictator, 
and  he  succeeded  in  bringing  back  the  people  by 
allowing  them  to  enact  several  laws  upon  the 
spot.  One  of  these  Hortensian  laws  was  prob- 
ably an  extension  of  the  Agrarian  law  of  Curius, 
granting  not  seven  but  fourteen  jugera  (about  9 
acres)  to  each  of  the  poorer  citizens.  Another 
provided  for  the  reduction  of  debt.  But  that 
which  is  best  known  as  the  Hortensian  law  was 
one  enacting  that  all  Resolutions  of  the  Tribes 
should  be  law  for  the  whole  Roman  people. 
This  was  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  the  law- 
passed  by  Valerius  and  Horatius  at  the  close  of 
the  Decemvirute,  and  that  passed  by  Publilius 
Philo  the  Dictator,  after  the  conquest  of  Latium. 
Hortensius  died  in  his  Dictatorship. —  an  unparal- 
leled event,  which  was  considered  ominous. 
Tet  with  his  death  ended  the  last  Secession  of 
the  People. "— H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk. 
3,  ch.  25  (c.l). — "It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  assembly  of  the  plebs  advanced  at  a  single 
step  from  the  meeting  of  a  private  corporation  to 
be  the  delegated  alter  ego  of  the  sovereign  popu- 
lus  Romanus.  We  maj-  be  sure  that  the  right  of 
the  plebs  to  legislate  for  the  nation  was  accorded 
under  checks  and  qualifications,  long  before  they 
were  invested  with  this  absolute  authority.  We 
find,  in  fact,  two  occasions  prior  to  the  Horten- 
sian law,  on  -which  the  legislative  competency 
of  the  plebs  is  said  to  have  been  recognised. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Valerio-Horatian  Law  of 
B.  C.  449  [see  above:  B.  C.  449],  the  year  after 
the  decemvirate,  the  second  the  law  of  the  dic- 
tator Publilius  Philo,  B.  C.  339  [see  above :  B.  C. 
340].  Unfortunately  the  historians  describe  these 
laws  in  words  which  merelj'  repeat  the  contents 
of  the  Hortensian  law.  .  .  .  Some  modern  writ- 
ers have  been  disposed  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
by  the  conjecture  that  the  laws  of  Publilius  Philo 
and  Hortensius  were  only  re-enactments  of  that 
of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  and  that  the  full 
powers  of  the  plebs  date  back  to  the  year  B.  C. 
449.  ilommsen's  arguments  against  this  view- 
appear  to  me  conclusive.  Whj' should  the  jur- 
ists universally  refer  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  plebs  to  a  mere  re-enactment,  rather  than  to 
the  original  source  of  their  authority  '?  .  .  .  Xie- 
buhr  believes  that  the  law  of  Valerius  and  Hora- 
tius gave  the  plebs  legislative  authority,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  a  sort  of  upper  house,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  tlie  patrician  body ;  he  identi- 
fies this  assemblv   with   the   ' com'itia  curiata. ' 


.  .  .  ilommsen's  method  of  dealing  w-ith  the 
question  "  is  to  strike  out  the  Valerio-Horatian 
law  and  that  of  Publilius  Philo  from  the  .series 
of  enactments  relating  to  the  plebs.  "He  be- 
lieves that  both  tliese  laws  regulated  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  'comitia  populi  tributa,'  and 
are  transferred  by  a  mere  blunder  of  our  authori- 
ties to  the  'concilium  plebis  trihutuni.' .  .  . 
But  the  supposition  of  a  possible  blunder  is  too 
small  a  foundation  on  whicii  to  establish  such  an 
explanation.  ...  I  believe  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  the  legislative  power  of 
the  plebs  may  gradually  have  established  it.self, 
the  known  powers  of  the  sovereign  '  populus,' 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of 
the  senate,  will  supply  us  with  sufheient  mate- 
rial :  and  that  the  assumptions  of  the  German 
historians  are  therefore  unnecessary.  ...  I  im- 
agine .  .  .  that  the  law  of  Valerius  and  Hora- 
tius simply  recognised  de  jure  the  power  w-hich 
Iqilius  [see  above:  B.  C.  4o6]  had  exercised  do 
facto:  that  is  to  say,  it  ordered  the  consul  to 
bring  any  petition  of  the  plebs  at  once  to  the 
notice  of  the  senate,  and  empowered  the  tribune 
to  plead  his  cause  before  the  senate ;  perhaps  it 
went  further  and  deprived  the  consul  of  his 
right  of  arbitrarily  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  senate,  if  such  were 
given,  and  directed  that  he  should  in  such  case 
convene  the  comitia  and  submit  the  proposal  to 
its  vote.  If  this  restriction  of  the  power  of  the 
consul  removed  the  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
tribunician  bills  supported  by  the  vote  of  the 
plebs,  another  facility  still  remained  to  be  given. 
The  consul  might  be  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  sheltering  himself  behind  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  senate.  Does  it  not  suggest 
itself  as  a  plausible  conjecture  that  the  law  of 
Publilius  Philo  struck  out  the  intervening  sena- 
torial deliberation  and  compelled  the  consul  to 
bring  the  petition  of  the  plebs  inunediately  be- 
fore the  'comitia  populi  Romani'';  If  such  were 
the  tenor  of  the  Publilian  law,  it  would  be  only 
a  very  slight  inaccuracj'  to  describe  it  as  confer- 
ring legislative  power  on  the  plebs.  .  .  .  The 
Hortensian  law  which  formally  transferred  the 
sovereign  power  to  the  plebs  would  thus  be  a 
change  greater  de  jure  than  de  facto.  .  .  .  This 
power,  if  the  theory  put  forward  in  these  pages 
be  correct,  was  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
plebeians  by  the  law  of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  and 
•ivas  fully  secured  to  them  by  the  law  of  Publil- 
ius Philo. " — J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson,  2'At'  Groitth 
of  Plebeian  Privilege  at  Rome  {English  Historical 
Rev.,  April,  1886).— "With  the  passing  of  the 
Lex  Hortensia  the  long  struggle  between  the 
orders  came  to  an  end.  The  ancient  patrician 
gentes  remained,  .but  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  patriciate  as  a  ruling  order  were  gone.  For 
the  great  offices  of  state  and  for  seats  in  the  sen- 
ate the  plebeians  were  by  law  equally  eligible 
with  patricians.  The  assemblies,  whether  of 
people  or  plebs,  -were  independent  of  patrician 
control.  In  private  life  intermarriages  between 
jiatricians  and  plebeians  were  recognised  as  law- 
ful, and  entailed  no  disabilities  on  the  children. 
Finally,  great  as  continued  to  be  the  prestige 
attaching  to  patrician  birth,  and  prominent  as 
was  the  part  played  in  the  subsequent  history 
by  individual  patricians  and  by  some  of  the 
patrician  houses,  the  plebs  were  now  in  nvimbers 
and  even  in  -n-ealth  the  preponderant  section  of 
the  people.     Whatever  struggles  might  arise  in 
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the  future,  a  scniiid  struggle  between  patriciaus 
ami  plcbiiaus  was  an  impossibility.  Sucli  being 
the  ca.se,  it  might  have  been  e.xpeeled  that  the 
separate  (irgani.sation,  to  wliieli  the  victory  of 
tlie  plebs  was  largely  due,  would,  now  that  tlie 
reason  for  its  existence  was  gone,  have  disap 
pcared.  Had  this  happened,  the  history  of  tlic 
republic  might  liave  l>een  dilferent.  As  it  was, 
tliis  plebeian  niadnuery  —  the  iilebeian  tribunes, 
iissend)lies,  and  resolutions— survive<l  untouched, 
and  lived  to  jilay  a  decisive  part  in  a  new  con- 
flict, not  between  patriciaus  and  plclieians,  but 
between  a  governing  class,  itself  muinlj-  i>le- 
beian,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  linully  to 
place  at  tlie  head  of  the  state  a  patrician  t'a'sar. 
Nor  was  the  promise  of  a  genuine  democracy, 
offered  by  the  opening  of  the  magistracies  and 
the  Ilortensian  law,  fullilled.  For  one  hundred 
and  tifty  years  afterwards  the  drift  of  events  was 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  when  the  popular 
leaders  of  the  lirsl  century  15.  ('.  endetivoured  to 
make  government  by  the  people  a  reality,  it  was 
already  too  late." — II.  F.  Pelham,  Outlines  of 
llmwih  IIM..  M:  2,  <•/,.  1. 

B.  C.  282-275. — War  with  Tarentum  and 
Pyrrhus.  —  The  conipiest  of  the  Sanmites  by  the 
Uoraans,  which  was  completed  in  290  B.  C. ,  ex- 
tended the  power  of  the  latter  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  of 
which  Tarentum  was  the  chief.  At  once  there 
arose  a  party  in  Tarentum  which  foresaw  the 
lio|)elessness  of  resistance  to  Unman  aggres,sion 
and  favored  a  spontaneous  submissi(in  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  formidable  city  on  the  Tiber. 
The  patriotic  party  which  opposed  this  humilia- 
tion looked  abroad  for  aid,  and  found  an  eager 
ally  in  the  Molossian  king  of  Epirus,  the  adven- 
turous and  warlike  Pyrrhus  (see  Efiuus),  who 
sprang  from  the  family  of  Ulympias,  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  autumn  of  282 
B.  C. ,  the  inevitable  war  Ix^tween  Rome  and 
Tarentum  broke  out,  and  early  iu  280  B.  C 
Pyrrhus  landed  a  powerful  army  in  Italy,  com- 
I)risiug  20.000  heavy-armed  foot-soldiers,  3,000 
liorse,  2,000  archers  and  20  elephants.  The 
Romans  n\et  him  soon  after  at  Ileraclea,  on  the 
coast.  It  was  the  tirst  collision  of  the  Roman 
legion  and  the  Macedoniau  phalanx,  and  the  first 
encounter  of  the  Latin  soldier  with  the  huge 
war-beast  of  the  Asiatics.  Pyrrhus  won  a  bloody 
victory,  but  won  it  at  such  cost  that  it  terrified 
him.  He  tried  at  once  to  arrange  a  peace,  but 
the  proud  Romans  made  no  terms  with  an  in- 
vader. Xe.xt  year  he  inllicted  another  great  de- 
feat upon  them  near  Asculum,  in  Apulia;  but 
nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it,  and  the  indomit- 
able Ronuins  were  as  little  conquered  as  ever. 
Then  the  restless  Epirot  king  took  his  much 
shaken  army  over  to  Sicily  am!  joined  the  Greeks 
there  in  their  war  with  the  Carthaginians.  The 
latter  were  driven  out  of  all  parts  of  the  island 
except  Lilyba'Um ;  but  failing,  after  a  long  siege, 
to  reduce  Lilybieum,  Pyrrhus  lost  the  whole 
fruits  of  his  success.  The  autumn  of  276  B.  C. 
found  him  back  again  in  Italy,  where  the  Ro- 
mans, during  his  absence  of  three  years,  had  re- 
covered raucli  ground.  Next  year,  in  the  valley 
of  Beneventum,  they  had  their  revenge  upon 
him  for  Heraclea  and  Asculum,  and  he  was  glad 
to  take  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  back  to 
Greece.  His  career  of  ambition  and  adventure 
was  ended  three  years  afterwards  (see  ^I  ace- 
DoxiA :  B.  C.  277-2-t4),  under  the  walls  of  Argos, 


by  a  tile  which  a  woman  llung  down  upon  his 
head.  In  iluetime  all  Magna  Gra'cia  succumbed 
to  the  domini<in  of  Home,  and  the  commerce  and 
wealth  of  Tarentum  passed  over  under  Roman 
auspices  to  the  new  port  of  Brundisium.  on  the 
Adriatic  side  of  the  same  promontory.  —  T.  Ar- 
nold, JIM.  of  Home.  cli.  36-37  (c.  2). 

Also  in:  W.  Ihne,  Hint,  of  litwie,  lik.  S,  rh. 
14-17. 

B.  C.  275.  —  Union  of  Italy  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  republic.  —  Differing  relations 
of  the  subject  communities  to  the  sovereign 
state. — Roman  citizenship  as  variously  quali- 
fied.—  "For  the  lirst  time  Italy  was  unilcd  into 
one  state  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
community.  What  political  privileges  the  Ro- 
man coinmunily  on  this  occasion  withdrew  from 
the  various  other  Italian  communities  and  look 
into  its  own  sole  keeping,  or  in  other  words, 
what  conception  of  political  power  is  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  sovereignty  of  Rome,  we  are 
nowhere  expressly  informed.  .  .  .  The  only 
privileges  that  demonstrably  belonged  to  it  were 
the  right  of  making  war,  of  concluding  treaties, 
and  of  coining  money.  Xo  Italian  community 
could  declare  war  against  any  foreign  state,  or 
even  negotiate  with  it,  or  coin  money  for  circula- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  every  war  and  every 
state-treaty  resolved  upon  by  tlic^  Roman  people 
were  binding  in  law  on  all  the  other  Italian  com- 
munities, and  the  silver  money  of  Rome  was 
legally  current  Ihroughout  all  Italy.  It  is  prob- 
alile  that  formerly  the  general  rights  of  the 
leading  community  extended  no  further.  But 
to  these  rights  there  was  necessarily  attached  a 
jircrogative  of  sovereignty  that  practically  went 
far  beyond  them.  The  relations,  which  the 
Italians  sustained  to  the  leading  community, 
exhibited  in  detail  great  iiie([ualiti<'S.  In  this 
point  of  view,  iu  addition  to  the  full  burgesses 
of  Rome,  there  were  three  dilfcrent  classes  of 
subjects  to  be  distinguished.  The  full  franchise 
itself,  in  the  first  place,  was  extended  as  far  as  was 
possible,  without  wholly  abandoning  the  idea  of 
an  urban  commonwealth  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
commune  Not  only  was  the  old  burgess-domain 
extended  by  individual  assignation  far  into  Ktru- 
ria  on  the  one  hand  and  into  Campania  on  the 
other,  but.  after  the  example  was  first  set  in  the 
case  of  Tusculum,  a  great  number  of  communi- 
ties more  or  less  remote  were  gradually  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  state  and  merged  in  it 
completely.  .  .  .  Accordingly  the  Roman  bur- 
gess-body probably  extended  northward  as  far 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Caere,  eastward  to  the 
Apennines,  and  southward  as  far  as,  or  beyond, 
Formiae  In  its  case,  however,  we  cannot  use 
the  term  '  boundaries '  in  a  strict  sense.  Isolated 
communities  within  this  region,  such  as  Tibur, 
Praeneste,  Signia,  and  Xorba,  had  not  the  Ro- 
man franchise;  others  beyond  its  bounds,  such 
as  Sena,  possessed  it;  and  it  is  probable  that 
families  of  Roman  farmers  were  already  dis- 
persed throughout  all  Italj%  either  altogether  iso- 
lated or  associated  in  villages.  Among  the  sub- 
ject communities  the  most  privileged  and  most 
important  class  was  that  of  the  Latin  towns, 
which  now  embraced  but  few  of  the  original 
participants  in  the  Alban  festival  (and  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  alto- 
gether insignificant  communities),  but  on  the 
other  hand  obtained  accessions  equally  numer- 
ous and  important  in  the  autonomous  communi- 
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ties  founded  by  Rome  in  and  even  bej-ond  Italy 
—  the  Latin  colonies,  as  they  were  called  —  and 
was  always  increasing  in  consequence  of  new  set- 
tlements of  the  same  nature.  These  new  urban 
communities  of  Roman  origin,  but  with  Latin 
rights,  became  more  and  more  the  real  buttresses 
of  the  Roman  rule.  These  Latins,  however, 
were  by  no  means  those  with  wlioni  the  battles 
of  the  lake  Regillus  and  Trifanum  had  been 
fought.  .  .  .  The  Latins  of  the  later  times  of 
the  republic,  on  the  contrary,  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  communities,  which  from  the  be- 
ginning had  honoured  Rome  as  their  capital  and 
parent  city ;  which,  settled  amidst  peoples  of 
alien  language  and  of  alien  habits,  were  attached 
to  Rome  by  community  of  language,  of  law,  and 
of  manners ;  which,  as  the  petty  tyrants  of  the 
surrounding  districts,  were  obliged  doubtless  to 
lean  on  Rome  for  their  very  existence,  like  ad- 
vanced posts  leaning  upon  the  main  army.  .  .  . 
The  main  advantage  enjoyed  by  them,  as  com- 
pared with  other  subjects,  consisted  in  their 
equalization  witli  burgesses  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity so  far  as  regarded  private  rights  —  those 
of  traffic  and  barter  as  well  as  those  of  inheri- 
tance. The  Roman  franchise  was  in  future  con- 
ferred only  on  such  citizens  of  these  townships 
as  had  filled  a  public  magistracy  in  them;  in 
that  case,  however,  it  was,  apparently  from  the 
first,  conferred  without  any  limitation  of  rights. 
.  .  .  The  two  other  classes  of  Roman  subjects, 
the  subject  Roman  burgesses  and  the  non-Latin 
allied  communities,  were  in  a  far  inferior  i)osi- 
tion.  The  communities  having  the  Roman  fran- 
chise without  the  privilege  of  electing  or  being 
elected  (civitas  sine  suffragio).  approached  nearer 
in  form  to  the  full  Roman  burgesses  than  the 
Latin  communities  that  were  legally  autono- 
mous. Their  members  were,  as  Roman  bur- 
gesses, liable  to  all  the  burdens  of  citizenship, 
especially  to  tlie  levy  and  ta.vation.  and  were 
subject  to  the  Roman  census;  whereas,  as  their 
very  designation  indicates,  they  had  no  claim  to 
its  honorary  rights.  They  lived  under  Roman 
laws,  and  had  justice  administered  by  Roman 
judges;  but  the  hardship  was  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  their  former  common  law  was,  after 
undergoing  revision  by  Rome,  restored  to  them 
as  Roman  local  law,  and  a  '  deputy  '  (praefectus) 
annually  nominated  by  the  Roman  praetor  was 
sent  to  them  to  conduct  its  administration.  In 
other  respects  these  communities  retained  their 
own  administration,  and  chose  for  that  purpose 
their  own  chief  magistrates.  .  .  .  Lastly,  the  re- 
lations of  the  non-Latin  allied  communities  were 
subject,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  very  various 
rules,  just  as  each  particular  treaty  of  alliance 
had  defined  them.  ]Many  of  these  perpetual 
treaties  of  alliance,  such  as  that  with  the  Herni- 
can  communities  and  those  with  Neapolis,  Xola, 
and  Heraclea,  granted  rights  comparatively  com- 
prehensive, while  others,  such  as  the  Tarentine 
and  Samnite  treaties,  probably  approximated  to 
despotism.  .  .  .  The  central  administration  at 
Rome  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  preserving 
its  supervision  and  control  over  the  mass  of  the 
Italian  communities  liable  to  furnish  contingents, 
partly  by  means  of  the  four  Italian  quaestors, 
partly  by  the  extension  of  the  Roman  censorship 
over  the  whole  of  the  dependent  communities. 
The  quaestors  of  the  fleet,  along  with  their  more 
immediate  duty,  had  to  raise  the  revenues  from 
the  newly  acquired  domains  and  to  control  the 
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contingents  of  the  new  allies;  they  were  the  first 
Roman  functionaries  to  whom  a  residence  and 
district  out  of  Rome  were  assigned  by  law,  and 
they  formed  the  necessary  intermediate  authority 
between  the  Roman  senate  and  the  Italian  com- 
munities. .  .  .  Lastly,  with  this  military  ad- 
ministrative union  of  the  whole  peoples  dwelling 
to  tTie  south  of  the  Apennines,  as  far  as  the 
lapygian  promontory  and  the  straits  of  Rhe- 
gium,  was  connected  the  rise  of  a  new  name  com- 
mon to  them  all  —  that  of  '  the  men  of  the  toga ' 
(togati),  which  was  their  oldest  designation  in 
Roman  state  law,  or  that  of  the  '  Italians,' which 
was  the  appellation  originally  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  and  thence  became  universally  current. 
...  As  the  Gallic  territory  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod stood  contrasted  in  law  with  the  Italian,  so 
the  'men  of  the  toga'  were  thus  named  in  con- 
trast to  the  Celtic  'men  of  the  hose '  (braccati) ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  repelling  of  tlie  Celtic 
invasions  played  an  important  diplomatic  part  as 
a  reason  or  pretext  for  centralizing  the  military 
resources  of  Italy  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
.  .  .  The  name  Italia,  which  originally  and  even 
in  the  Greek  authors  of  the  5th  century  —  in 
Aristotle  for  instance  —  pertained  only  to  the 
modern  Calabria,  was  transferred  to  the  whole 
land  of  these  wearers  of  the  toga.  Tlie  earliest 
boundaries  of  this  great  armed  confederacy  led  by 
Rome,  or  of  the  new  Italy,  reached  on  the  west- 
ern coast  as  far  as  the  district  of  Leghorn  south 
of  the  Arnus,  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Aesis 
north  of  Ancona.  .  .  .  The  new  Italy  had  thus 
become  a  political  unity ;  it  was  also  in  tlie  course 
of  becoming  a  national  unity." — T.  Mommsen, 
Hi«t.  of  Rome.  bk.  3.  .•//.  7  (-■."l). 

B.  C.  264-241. — The  first  Punic  War. — Con- 
quest of  Sicily. — "The  ten  yeais  preceding  the 
First  Punic  War  were  probably  a  time  of  the 
greatest  physical  prosperity  which  the  mass  of 
the  Roman  people  ever  knew.  Within  twenty 
years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  passed  on  a 
most  extensive  scale,  and  the  poorer  citizens  had 
received  besides  what  may  be  called  a  large  divi- 
dend in  money  out  of  the  lands  which  the  state 
had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farming 
of  the  state  domains,  or  of  their  produce,  fur- 
nished those  who  had  money  with  abundant  op- 
portunities of  profitable  adventure.  .  .  .  Xo 
wonder,  then,  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular. 
.  .  .  But  our  '  pleasant  vices '  are  ever  made  in- 
struments to  scourge  us;  and  the  First  Punic 
War,  into  which  the  Roman  people  forced  the 
senate  to  enter,  not  only  in  its  long  course  bore 
most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  but.  from 
the  feelings  of  enmity  which  it  excited  in  the 
ftreast  of  Hamilcar,  led  most  surely  to  that  fear- 
ful visitation  of  Hannibal's  sixteen  years'  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  which  destroyed  for  ever,  not 
indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominion,  but  the 
well-being  of  the  Roman  people." — T.  Arnold, 
Hist,  of  Boine,  pp.  538-540.— "The  occasion  of 
the  First  Punic  War  was  dishonourable  to  Rome. 
Certain  mercenary  soldiers  had  seized  Messana 
in  Sicily,  destro}"ed  the  citizens,  and  held  pos- 
session against  the  Syracusans,  2S4  B.  C.  They 
were  beaten  in  the  field,  and  blockaded  in  Messana 
by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  and  then,  driven  to 
extremity,  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  praying 
that '  the  Romans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would 
not  suffer  an  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,'  264  B.  C.  It  was 
singular  that  such  a  request  should  be  made  to 
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the  Romans,  wlio  only  si.\  years  before  liad 
chastised  the  military  revolt  of  their  liretliren 
Jlamertines  in  Hhejiiinii,  talcing  the  eity  l)y 
storm,  scourging  anil  beheading  the  defenders, 
and  then  restoring  the  old  inhabitants  (2Tl)  U.  ('.). 
The  senate  was  opjjosed  to  the  recinest  of  the 
Messana  ileputation;  but  the  consuls  and  the 
people  of  Home,  already  jealous  of  Carthaginian 
inlluence  in  Sicily  and  the  .Mediterranean,  re- 
solved to  protcctthe  Mamertine  biiecancers  and 
to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and  allies.  Thus 
dishonestly  and  disgracefully  did  the  Romans 
depart  from  their  purely  Italian  and  continental 
policy,  which  had  so  well  succeeded,  to  enter 
upon"  another  sy.stem,  the  results  of  which  no 
one  then  coidd  foresee.  Some  excuse  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Carthaginians  had 
been  |ilaccd  by  their  jiartisans  in  Messana  in  pos- 
session of  thccitadel.  and  this  great  rival  power 
of  Carthage  was  thus  brought  unpleasantly  near 
to  the  recent  coni|uered  territory  of  Rome.  The 
fear  of  CJarthaginiau  inlluence  overcame  the 
natural  reluctance  to  an  alliance  with  traitors 
false  to  their  military  oath,  the  murderers  and 
plunderers  of  a  city  which  they  were  bound  to 
protect.  Thus  began  'the  First  Punic  War. 
which  lasted,  -without  intermission,  22  years,  a 
longer  space  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occu- 
pied by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.'  In 
this  war  Duilius  won  the  lirst  naval  battle  near 
Myl;e(-Melarro).  Regul us  invaded  Africa  jiroiier, 
the  territory  of  Carthage,  with  great  success, 
until  beaten  and  taken  prisoner  at  Zama,  2.j6- 
2.'").'>  B.  C.  The  war  was  carried  on  in  Sicily  and 
on  the  .sea  until  241  B.  ('.,  when  peace  was  made 
on  conditions  that  the  Carthagiinans  should 
evacuate  Sicily  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiiro, 
king  of  Sicily  "(the  allv  of  the  Itomans).  that  they 
should  ]>ay  3,200  Eub'oic  talents  (about  £110,000) 
within  ten  years,  241  B.  C.  The  effects  of  an 
exhausting  war  were  soon  overcome  by  ancient 
nations,  so  that  both  Rome  and  Carthage  rapidly 
recovered,  'because  wars  in  those  days  were  not 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  jioslerity.'  Home 
had  to  check  the  Illyrian  pirates  and  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  the  Liffurians 
2:58-221  B.  C.  Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians, 
hampered  by  a  three  years'  rebellion  of  its 
mercenary  troops,  quietly  permitted  the  Romans 
to  take  |>osscssion  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and 
agreed  to  pay  1,200  talents  as  compensation  to 
Roman  merchant.s.  On  the  other  liaml,  meas- 
ures were  in  process  to  re-establish  the  Car- 
thaginian power;  the  patriotic  party,  the  Bar- 
<ine  family,  imder  llamilcar,  commenced  the 
carrj-ing  out  of  the  extensions  and  consolidations 
o(  the  territories  in  Spain." — W.  B.  Boyce,  In- 
trod.  to  the  Study  of  Hist. ,  period  4.  Met.  4. 

Also  in:  Polybius,  llintoriex,  bk.  1.— R.  B. 
Smith,  Varthafie,  ch.  4-7. —  A.  J.  Chunrh,  The 
Story  of  Ciirt/utf/e,  yd.  4,  ch.  1-3. — See,  also, 
Pi-Nic  "\V.\K,  TiiK  First. 

B.  C.  218-21 1.— The  Second  Punic  War; 
Hannibal  in  Italy.— Cannae.— "  Twenty-three 
yr.irs  passed  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
War  and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  the  Romans  got  possession,  rather 
unfairly,  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
which  Cartilage  had  kept  by  the  peace.  On  the 
other  hand  a  Carthaginian  do.'ninioa  was  grow- 
ing up  in  Spain  under  Hamilcar  Barkas,  o^ie  of 
the  greatest  men  that  Carthage  ever  reared.  Ids 
son-in-law  Hasdrubal.  and  his  son  Hannibal,  the 


greatest  man  of  all.  and  probably  the  greatest 
general  that  the  worlil  ever  saw.  Another  quar- 
rel arose  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  when 
Hannibal  took  the  Spanish  town  of  Saguutum, 
which  the  Romans  clainud  as  an  ally.  War  be- 
gan in  21S,  and  Hannilial  carried  it  on  by  invad- 
ing Italy  by  land.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  enleriirises  in  all  history.  Never  was 
Rome  so  near  destruction  as  in  the  war  with 
Hannibal.  He  cro.s.sed  the  Alps  and  defeatc<l  the 
Romans  in  four  battles,  the  greatest  of  which 
was  that  of  Cannae  in  B.  C.  216."— E.  A.  Free- 
man, Outlines  of  Hint,  (.or  Gen  I  Skiich  of  Ku- 
ropeoii  Hist.),  ch.  3. — "The  first  battle  was 
fought  (218)  on  the  river  Ticinus,  which  runs 
into  the  Padus  from  the  north.  The  Romans 
were  driven  back,  and  Hannibal  passccl  the 
Padus.  Meanwhile  another  Roman  army  had 
come  up,  and  its  general,  the  consul,  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Longus,  wanted  to  fight  at  once. 
The  little  river  of  the  Trebbia  lay  between  the 
two  armies,  and  on  a  cold  morning  the  Roman 
general  marched  his  soldiers  through  the  water 
against  Hannibal.  The  Ilomans  were  entirely 
beaten,  and  driven  out  of  Gaul.  .\ll  northern 
Italy  had  thus  passed  under  Ilaninbal's  power, 
and  its  people  were  his  friends;  so  next  year, 
217,  Hannibal  went  into  Etruria,  and  marched 
south  towards  Rome  itself,  plundering  as  he 
went.  The  Roman  consul,  Cains  Flaminius 
Xejios,  went  to  meet  him.  and  a  battle  was 
fought  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Trasimenus. 
It  was  a  misty  day,  and  the  Romans,  who  were 
marching  after  Hiumibal,  were  surrounded  b}' 
him  and  taken  by  surpri.se:  tluy  were  entirely 
beaten,  ami  the  consul  was  killed  in  l)atlle. 
Then  the  Romans  were  in  great  distress,  and 
elected  a  dictator,  Quintus  Fabius  JIaximus. 
He  saw  that  it  was  no  use  to  fight  battles  with 
Hannibal,  .so  he  followed  Idm  about,  and  watched 
him.  and  did  little  things  against  him  when  he 
could:  so  he  was  called  'Cnnctator,'  or  'the 
Delayer.'  But.  although  Ihisplauof  waiting  was 
very  u.seful,  the  Romans  did  not  like  it,  for 
IIannil)al  was  left  to  plunder  as  he  thought  fit, 
and  there  was  always  danger  that  the  other 
Italians  woidd  join  him  against  Rome.  So  next 
year,  216,  the  Romans  made  a  gre;it  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  him.  They  sent  lioth  the  consuls  with 
an  army  twice  as  large  as  Hannibal's,  but  again 
they  were  defeated  at  Cann:e.  They  lost  70,000 
men.  while  Hannibal  only  lost  (J.OOO:  all  their 
best  soldiers  were  killed,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  they  had  no  hope  left.  But  nations  are 
not  conquered  only  by  the  loss  of  battles.  Han- 
nibal hoped,  after  the  battle  of  CaiuiiC,  that  the 
Italians  would  all  come  to  his  side,  ami  leave 
Rome.  Some  did  so,  but  all  the  Latin  cities,  anil 
all  the  Roman  colonies  held  by  Rome.  So  long 
as  this  was  the  case.  Rome  was  not  yet  con- 
quered, Hannibal  could  win  battles  very 
quickly,  but  it  would  take  him  a  long  time  to 
besiege  all  the  cities  that  still  held  to  Rome,  and 
for  that  he  must  have  a  larger  army.  But  he 
could  not  get  more  soldiers,  —  the  Romans  had 
sent  an  arm)'  into  Spain,  and  Hannibal's  brother, 
Hasdrubal,  was  busy  fighting  the  Romans  there, 
and  could  not  send  any  troops  to  Italy.  The 
Carthaginians  also  would  not  send  any,  for  they 
were  becoming  afraid  of  Hannibal,  and  they  did 
not  know  anything  about  Italy.  So  they  an- 
swered his  letters,  asking  for  more  men,  by  Siiy- 
ing,  that  if  he  had  won  such  great  battles,  he 
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ought  not  to  want  any  more  troops.  At  C'annie, 
then,  Hannibal  liad  struck  his  greatest  blow:  he 
could  do  no  moie.  The  Romans  had  learned  to 
wait,  and  be  careful:  so  tliey  fought  no  more 
great  battles,  but  every  year  they  grew  stronger 
and  Hannibal  grew  weaker.  The  chief  town  that 
had  gone  orer  to  Hannibal's  side  was  Capua,  but 
in  211  tlie  Romans  took  it  again,  and  Hannibal 
was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  them.  The 
chief  men  of  Capua  were  so  afraid  of  falling  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  Romans  that  tliey  all  poisoned 
tlieniselves.  After  tliis  all  tlie  Italian  cities  that 
had  joined  Hannibal  began  to  leave  him  again." 
— M.  Creightou.  Ili.^t.  of  Rome,  ch.  .3. 

Also  ix  :  T.  A.  Dodge,  Uanuibdl,  ch.  11-39. — 
T.  Arnold,  llisit.  of  Bmne,  ch.  43-47. — See,  also, 
Pcxic  W.vH.  The  Second. 

B.  C.  214-146. — The  Macedonian  Wars. — 
Conquest  of  Greece.  See  Gueece;  II.  C.  21i- 
146;  also  280-146. 

B.  C.  211. — The  Second  Punic  War  :  Han- 
nibal at  the  gates. — In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  (B.  C.  211).  when  fortune  had 
begun  to  desert  the  arms  of  Hannibal — when 
Capua,  his  ally  and  mainstay  in  Italy  was  under 
siege  by  the  Romans  and  he  was  powerless  to 
relteve  the  doomed  senators  and  citizens — the 
Carthaginian  commander  made  a  sudden  march 
upon  Rome.  He  moved  his  arm}'  to  the  gates  of 
his  great  enemy,  "not  with  any  hope  of  taking 
the  city,  but  with  the  hope  that  the  Romans, 
panic-stricken  at  the  realization  of  a  fear  they 
iiad  felt  for  five  years  past,  would  summon  the 
consuls  from  the  walls  of  Capua.  But  the  cool 
head  of  Fabius,  who  was  in  Rome,  guessed  the 
naeaning  of  that  manoeuvre,  and  would  only  per- 
mit one  of  the  consuls,  Flaccus,  to  be  recalled. 
Thus  the  leaguer  of  the  rebel  city  was  not  broken. 
Hannibal  failed  in  his  purpose,  but  he  left  an  in- 
dellible  impression  of  his  terrible  presence  upon 
the  Roman  mind.  Looming  through  a  mist  of 
riimantic  fable,  unconquerable,  pitiless,  he  was 
actually  seen  touching  the  walls  of  Rome,  hurl- 
ing with  his  own  hand  a  spear  into  the  sacred 
Pomoerium.  He  had  marched  along  the  Via 
Latiua,  driving  crowds  of  fugitives  before  him, 
who  sought  refuge  in  the  city.  .  .  .  He  had 
fi.\ed  his  camp  on  the  Anio,  within  three  miles  of 
the  Esquiline.  To  realize  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Rome  during  those  days  of  panic  would  be  to  get 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  The 
Senate  left  the  Curia  and  sat  in  the  Forum,  to 
reassure,  by  their  calm  composure,  the  excited 
crowds.  Fabius  noticed  from  the  battlements 
that  the  ravagers  spared  his  jTropertj'.  It  was  a 
cunning  attempt  on  the  part  of  Hannibal  to 
bring  suspicion  on  him;  but  he  forthwith  offered 
the  property  for  sale ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of 
his  quiet  confidence  that  the  market  price  even 
of  the  land  on  which  the  camp  of  the  enemy  was 
drawn  never  fell  an 'as.' .  .  .  Hannibal  marched 
away  into  the  Sabine  country,  and  made  his  way 
back  to  Tareutum,  Rome  unsacked,  Capua  un- 
relieved."— R.  F.  Ilorton,  Hist,  of  the  lioinans, 
ch.  12. 

Also  in:  T.  Arnold,  Hi-^t.  of  Rome,  ch.  44.— 
T.  A.  Dodge,  IhinnihiO.  rh.  34. 

B.  C.  211-202. — The  Second  Punic  War: 
Defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at  the  Metaurus. — The 
war  in  Africa. — The  end  at  Zama. — Acquisi- 
tion of  Spain, — "The  conquest  of  Cajjua  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  war.  Hannibal  lost  his 
strongholii  in  Campania  and  was  obliged  to  re- 


tire to  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  Rome  was 
gaining  everywhere.  The  Italians  who  had 
joined  Hannibal  began  to  lose  confidence. 
Salapia  and  many  towns  in  Samnium  were  be- 
trayed to  the  Romans.  But  when  Fulvius,  the 
proconsul  who  commanded  in  Apulia,  appeared 
before  Herdonea,  which  he  hoped  to  gain  pos- 
session of  by  treachery,  Hannibal  marched  from 
Bruttium,  attacked  the  Roman  army,  and  gained 
a  brilliant  victory.  In  the  following  year  the 
Romans  recovered  several  places  in  Lucania  and 
Bruttium,  and  Fabius  Maximus  crowned  his 
long  military  career  with  the  recapture  of 
Tarentum  (B.  C.  209).  The  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves;  the  town  was  plundered  and  the 
works  of  art  were  sent  to  Rome.  The  next  year 
Marcellus,  for  the  fifth  time  elected  to  the  con- 
sulship, was  surprised  near  Venusia  and  killed. 
.  .  .  The  war  had  lasted  ten  j'ears,  j'ct  its  favor- 
able conclusion  seemed  far  off.  There  were  in- 
creasing symptoms  of  discontent  among  the 
allies,  while  the  news  from  Spain  left  little  doubt 
that  the  long  prepared  expedition  of  Hasdrubal 
over  the  Alps  to  join  his  brother  in  Italy  was  at 
last  to  be  realized.  Rome  strained  every  nerve 
to  meet  the  impending  danger.  The  number  of 
legions  was  increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
three.  The  preparations  were  incomplete,  when 
the  news  came  that  Hasdrubal  was  crossing  the 
Alps  by  the  same  route  which  his  brother  had 
taken  eleven  years  before.  The  consuls  for  the 
new  year  were  M.  Livius  Salinator  and  G.  Clau- 
dius Xero.  Hannibal,  at  the  beginning  of  spring, 
after  reorganizing  his  force  in  Bruttium,  ad- 
vanced northward,  encountered  the  consul  Nero 
at  Grumentum,  whence,  after  a  bloody  but  inde- 
cisive battle,  he  continued  his  march  to  Canusium. 
Here  he  waited  for  news  from  his  Ijrother.  The 
expected  despatch  was  intercepted  by  Xero,  who 
formed  the  bold  resolution  of  joining  his  col- 
league in  the  north,  and  with  their  united 
armies  crushing  Hasdrubal  while  Hannibal  was 
waiting  for  the  expected  despatch.  Hasdrubal 
had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  his  brother  in 
Umbria,  whence  with  their  united  armies  they 
were  both  to  advance  on  Xarnia  and  Rome. 
Nero,  selecting  from  his  army  7,000  of  the  best 
soldiers  and  1,000  cavalry,  "left  his  camp  so 
quietly  that  Hannibal  knew  nothing  of  his  de- 
parture. Near  Sena  he  found  his  colleague 
Livius,  and  in  the  night  entered  his  camp  that 
his  arrival  might  not  be  known  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Hasdrubal,  when  he  heard  the  trumpet 
sound  twice  from  the  Roman  camp  and  saw  the 
increased  numbers,  was  no  longer  ignorant  that 
both  consuls  were  in  front  of  him.  Thinking 
that  his  brother  had  been  defeated,  he  resolved 
to  retire  across  the  Metaurus  and  wait  for  ac- 
curate information.  Jlissing  his  way,  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  river  to  find  a  ford,  pur- 
sued and  attacked  by  the  Romans,  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  battle.  Although  in  an  un- 
favorable position,  a  deep  river  in  his  rear,  his 
troops  exhausted  by  marching  all  night,  still 
the  victory  long  hung  in  suspense.  Hasdrubal 
displayed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general,  and 
when  "he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  plunged  into 
the  thickest  of  the  battle  and  was  slain.  The 
consul  returned  to  ApuHa  with  the  s;ime  rapidity 
with  which  he  had  come.  He  announced  to 
Hannibal  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  by 
casting  Hasdrubal's  head  within  the  outposts  and 
;   by  sending  two  Carthaginian  captives  to  give 
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him  au  account  of  the  ilisastrous  battle.  '  I  fore- 
see the  doom  of  Carthage,'  said  Hannibal  sadly, 
when  he  recognized  the  bloody  liciid  of  liis 
brother.  This  battle  decided  tlie  war  in  Italy. 
Hannibal  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  the  towns 
in  siiutheru  Italy,  retired  to  the  peninsula  of 
Bruttiinn,  where  for  four  long  years,  in  that 
wild  and  mountainous  country,  with  unabated 
courage  and  a.stoun<ling  tenacity,  tlic  dying  lion 
clung"  to  the  land  that  had  been  so  long  the 
theatre  of  his  glory.  .  .  .  The  time  liad  come  to 
carry  into  execution  tliat  e.\|ie<lition  to  Africa 
which  Seniiironius  had  attemiiteil  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Publius  .Scipio,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Spain,  offered  himself  for  the  consul- 
ship and  was  unanimously  elected.  His  design 
was  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa  and  in  this  way 
compel  Carthage  to  recall  Hannibal.  .  .  .  Tlie 
senate  finally  consented  that  he  should  cross  from 
his  province  of  Sicily  to  Africa,  but  tliey  voted 
no  adc(iuate  means  for  such  an  expedition. 
.Scipio  called  for  volunteers.  The  whole  of  the 
year  15.  C'.  20.5  i)assed  away  before  he  completed 
his  i)ieparations.  Meanwhile  tlie  Carthaginians 
made  one  last  effort  to  help  Hannibal.  Mago, 
Hannibal's  youngest  brother,  was  sent  to  Liguria 
with  14,000  men  to  rouse  the  Ligiirians  and 
Gauls  to  renew  the  war  on  Rome:  but  having 
met  a  Koman  army  tnidcr  Quintilins  Varus,  an(l 
being  wounded  in  tlie  engagement  wliich  fol- 
lowed, his  movements  were  so  crippled  that 
nothing  of  importance  was  accomplished.  In 
the  spring  of  B.  C.  204  Scipio  had  completed  his 
Iireparations.  He  embarked  his  army  from 
Lilyba'um,'  and  after  tliree  days  landed  at  the 
Fair  Promontory  near  Utica.  After  laying  siege 
to  L'tica  all  sununer,  he  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  and  entrench  himself  on  the  promontory. 
JIasini.ssa  had  joined  him  immediatel}-  on  his  ar- 
rival. By  his  advice  Scipio  planned  a  night  at- 
tack on  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Sy- 
phax,  who  were  encamped  near  Utica.  This 
enterprise  was  completely  successful.  A  short 
time  afterwards  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax  were 
again  defeated.  Syphax  fled  to  Numidia,  where 
lie  was  followed  by  Liclius  and  ilasinissa  and 
comiiellcd  to  surrender.  These  successes  con- 
vinced the  Carlliaginians  tliat  with  the  existing 
forces  the  Roman  invasion  could  not  long  be  re- 
sisted. Therefore  they  opened  negotiations  for 
peace  with  Scipio,  in  order  probably  to  gain  time 
to  recall  their  generals  from  Italy.  The  desire 
of  Scipio  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  in- 
duced him  to  agree  upon  preliminaries  of  peace, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Haunilial 
at  Iladrumetum  had  so  encouraged  the  Cartha- 
ginians that  the  armistice  had  been  broken  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  ambassadors  from  Rome. 
All  hopes  of  peace  by  negotiation  vanished,  and 
Scipio  prepared  to  renew  the  war,  wliich,  since 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  had  assumed  a  more 
serious  character.  The  details  of  the  operations 
which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Zania  are  but  im- 
perfectly known.  The  decisive  battle  was 
fought  on  the  river  Bagradas,  near  Zama,  on  the 
l!)th  of  October,  B.  C.  202.  Ihuinilial  managed 
the  battle  with  his  usual  skill.  His  veterans 
fought  like  the  men  who  had  so  often  conquered 
in  Italy,  but  his  army  was  anniliilatcd.  The 
elephants  were  rendered  unavailing  by  Scipio's 
skillful  management.  Instead  of  the  three  lines 
of   battle,   with   the  usual  intervals,  Scipio  ar- 


ranged his  companies  behind  each  other  like  the 
rounds  of  a  ladder.  Tlirough  these  openings  the 
i-lepiuints  could  p.iss  wilh<mt  breaking  the  line. 
This  battle  terminated  the  long  struggle.  .  .  . 
Hannibal  himself  advised  peace." — R.  F.  Leigh- 
ton,  JIi.it.  (if  Itiime.  eh.  2:J-24.  —  "Scipio  prepared 
as  though  he  would  besiege  the  city,  but  his  heart 
also  inclined  to  peace.  .  .  .  The  terms  which  he 
offered  were  severe  enough,  and  liad  the  Cartha- 
ginians only  realised  what  they  involved,  they 
would  surely  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  meet 
their  fate  at  once.  They  were  to  retain  indeed 
their  own  laws  and  their  home  domain  in  Africa; 
but  they  were  to  give  up  all  the  deserters  and 
prisoners  of  war,  all  their  elephants,  and  all  their 
ships  of  the  line  but  ten.  They  were  not  to 
wage  war,  cither  in  Africa  or  outside  of  it, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Senate.  They 
were  to  recognise  JIassinissa  as  the  king  of 
Numidia,  and,  with  it,  the  prescriptive  right 
which  he  would  enjoy  of  plundering  and  annoy- 
ing them  at  his  pleasure,  while  they  looked  on 
with  their  hands  tied,  not  daring  to  make  repri- 
sals. Finally,  they  were  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
the  rich  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the 
Spanish  kingdom,  the  creation  of  the  Barciiles, 
of  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  alreadj'  robbed 
them:  and  thus  shorn  of  the  sources  of  their 
wealth,  they  were  to  pay  within  a  given  term  of 
sc-ven  years  a  crushing  war  contribution!  Hence- 
forward, in  fact,  the}'  woidd  exist  on  sufferance 
onh',  and  that  the  suffeiancc  of  the  Romans.  .  .  . 
The  conclusion  of  the  peace  was  celebrated  at 
Carthage  by  a  cruel  sight,  the  most  cruel  which 
the  citizens  could  have  beheld,  except  the 
destruction  of  the  city  itself  —  the  destruction  of 
their  fleet.  Five  hundred  vessels,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  Flucnician  race,  the  symbol  and  the 
seal  of  the  commerce,  the  colonisation,  and  the 
concjuesls  of  this  most  iniiierial  of  Phu?nician 
cities,  were  towed  out  of  tlie  harbour  and  were 
deliberately  burned  in  the  sight  of  the  citizens." 
— R.  B.  Smith,  Home  and  Cartilage:  tlie  Punic 
Wars,  ch.  IT. 

Also  in  ;  H.  G.  I^iddell,  Ifixt.  of  Rome,  ch. 
31-34. — See,  also,  Pv.MC  W.Mi:  The  Second. 

B.  C.  2d  Century. — Greek  influences.  See 
1Ii;i,i.i;n'tc  cexus  .\.M)  i.nfi  .iknxi:. 

B.  C.  191. — War  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
of  Syria. — First  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  be- 
stowed on  the  king  of  Pergamum  and  the  Re- 
public of  Rhodes.     See  Seleucid^:  B.  C.  224- 

IMT. 

B.  C.  189-139.— Wars  with  the  Lusitanians. 

Sec  PoUTi  liAi.:  K.MU.YHisTouv ;  .iiid  LrsiT.\xi.\. 
B.  C.  184-149. — The  Spoils  of  Conquest  and 
the  Corruption  they  wrought. —  "The  victciries 
ot  I  be  last  half-century  seemed  to  jironiise  case  and 
wealth  to  Rome.  She  was  to  live  on  the  spoils 
and  revenue  from  the  con(iiiered  countries.  Not 
only  did  they  p.ay  a  fixed  tax  to  her  exchequer, 
but  the  rich  lands  of  Capua,  the  rojal  domain 
lands  of  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and  of  Macedo- 
nia, became  public  property,  and  produced  a 
large  annual  rent.  It  was  found  possible  in  1G7 
to  relieve  citizens  from  the  property  tax  or  tribn- 
turn,  which  w;is  not  collected  again  until  the 
year  after  the  death  of  luliiis  Caesar.  But  the 
sudden  influx  of  wealth  had  the  usual  effect  of 
raising  the  standard  of  expense;  and  new  tastes 
and  desires  required  increased  means  for  their 
gratification.  All  manner  of  luxuries  were  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  city  from  the  East.  Splen- 
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did  furniture,  costly  ornaments,  wanton  dances 
and  music  for  their  banquets,  became  tlie  fashion 
among  the  Roman  nobles ;  and  the  younger  men 
went  to  lengths  of  debauchery  and  extravagance 
hitherto  unknown.  The  result  to  many  was 
financial  embarrassment,  from  which  relief  was 
sought  in  malversation  and  extortion.  The  old 
standard  of  honour  in  regard  to  public  money  was 
distinctly  lowered,  and  cases  of  misconduct  and 
oppression  were  becoming  more  common  and  less 
reprobated.  .  .  .  The  fashionable  taste  for  Greek 
works  of  art,  in  the  adornment  of  private  houses, 
was  another  incentive  to  plunder,  and  in  149  it 
was  for  the  first  time  found  necessary  to  establish 
a  permanent  court  or  '  quaestio '  "for  cases  of 
malversation  in  the  provinces.  Attempts  were 
indeed  made  to  restrain  the  extravagance  which 
was  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  184  Cato,  as 
censor,  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  slaves 
under  twenty  above  a  certain  price,  and  on  per- 
sonal ornaments  above  a  certain  value ;  and 
though  the  '  lex  Oppia,'  limiting  the  amount  of 
women's  jewelry,  had  been  repealed  in  spite  of 
him  in  195,  other  sumptuary  laws  were  passed. 
A  'lex  Orchia'  in  183  limited  the  number  of 
guests,  a  'lex  Fannia'  in  161  the  amount  to  be 
spent  on  banquets;  while  a  'lex  Didia '  in  143 
extended  the  operation  of  the  law  to  all  Italj'. 
And  though  such  laws,  even  if  enforced,  could 
not  really  remedy  the  evil,  they  perhaps  had  a 
certain  effect  in  producing  a  sentiment ;  for  long 
afterwards  we  find  overcrowded  dinners  regarded 
as  indecorous  and  vulgar.  Another  cause,  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  unfavourably  affecting 
Roman  character,  was  the  growing  influence  of 
Greek  culture  and  Greek  teachers.  For  many 
years  the  education  of  the  young,  once  regarded 
as  the  special  business  of  the  parents,  had  been 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Greek  slaves  or  freed- 
men.  .  .  .  On  the  superiority  of  Greek  culture 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion.  The  Scipios 
and  their  party  patronised  Greek  philosophy  and 
literature.  .  .  .  This  tendency,  which  went  far 
beyond  a  mere  question  of  literary  taste,  was  op- 
posed by  a  party  of  which  51.  Porcius  Cato  was 
the  most  striking  member.  ...  In  Cato's  view 
the  reform  needed  was  a  return  to  the  old  ways, 
before  Rome  was  infected  by  Greece." — E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  Hist,  of  Rome  to  the  Battle  of 
Actium,  ch.  32. 

B.  C.  159-133. — Decline  of  the  Republic. — 
Social  and  economic  causes. — The  growing 
system  of  Slavery  and  its  effects. — Monopoly 
of  land  by  capitalists. — Extinction  of  small 
cultivators. — Rapid  decrease pf  citizens. — ■'In 
the  Rome  of  this  epoch  the  two  evils  of  a  degen- 
erate oligarchy  and  a  democracy  not  yet  devel- 
oped but  already  cankered  in  the  bud  were  inter- 
woven in  a  manner  pregnant  with  fatal  results. 
According  to  their  party  names,  which  were  first 
heard  during  this  period,  the  '  Optiraates  '  wished 
to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  best,  the  '  Popu- 
lares'  to  that  of  the  community;  but  in  fact 
there  was  in  the  Rome  of  that  day  neither  a  true 
aristocracy  nor  a  truly  self-determining  com- 
munity. Both  parties  contended  alike  for 
shadows.  .  .  .  Both  were  equally  affected  by 
political  corruption,  and  both  were  in  fact 
equally  worthless.  .  .  .  The  commonwealth  was 
politically  and  morally-  more  and  more  unhinged, 
and  was  verging  towards  its  total  dissolution. 
The  crisis  with  which  the  Roman  revolution  was 
opened  arose  not  out  of  this  paltrv  political  con- 


flict, but  out  of  the  economic  and  social  relations 
which  the  Roman  government  allowed,  like 
everything  else,  simply  to  take  their  course"; 
and  which  had  brought  about  "  the  depreciation 
of  the  Italian  farms;  the  supplanting  of  the 
petty  husbandry,  tirst  in  a  part  of  the  provinces 
and  then  in  Italy,  by  the  farming  of  large  es- 
tates; the  prevailing  tendency  to  devote  the 
latter  in  Italy  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the 
culture  of  the  olive  and  vine;  finally,  the  replac- 
ing of  the  free  labourers  in  the  provinces  as  in 
Italy  by  slaves.  .  .  .  Before  we  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  course  of  this  second  great  conflict 
between  labour  and  capital,  it  is  "necessary  to 
give  here  some  indication  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  system  of  slavery.  We  have  not 
now  to  do  with  the  old,  in  some  measure  inno- 
cent, rural  slavery,  under  which  the  farmer 
either  tilled  the  field  along  with  his  slave,  or,  if 
he  possessed  more  land  than  he  could  manage, 
placed  the  slave  .  .  .  over  a  detached  farm. 
.  .  .  What  we  now  refer  to  is  the  system  of 
slavery  on  a  great  scale,  which  in  the  Roman 
state,  as  formerly  in  the  Carthaginian,  grew  out 
of  the  ascendancy  of  capital.  While  the  cap- 
tives taken  in  war  and  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  slavery  sufficed  to  keep  up  the  stock  of 
slaves  during  the  earlier  period,  this  system  of 
slaverj-  was,  just  like  that  of  America,  based  ou 
the  methodically  prosecuted  hunting  of  man. 
.  .  .  Xo  country  where  this  species  of  game 
could  be  hunted"  remained  exempt  from  visita- 
tion ;  even  in  Italy  it  was  a  thing  by  no  means 
unlieard  of,  that  the  poor  free  man  was  placed 
by  his  employer  among  the  slaves.  But  the 
Negroland  of  that  period  was  western  Asia, 
where  the  Cretan  and  C'iliciau  corsairs,  the  real 
professional  slave-hunters  and  slave-dealers, 
robbed  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  the  Greek  islands; 
and  where,  emulating  their  feats,  the  Roman 
revenue-farmers  instituted  human  himts  in  the 
client  states  and  incorporated  those  whom  they 
captured  among  their  slaves.  ...  At  the  great 
slave  market  in  Delos,  where  the  slave-dealers 
of  Asia  Minor  disposed  of  their  wares  to  Italian 
speculators,  on  one  day  as  many  as  10,000  slaves 
are  said  to  have  been  disembarked  in  the  morning 
and  to  have  been  all  sold  before  evening.  .  .  . 
In  whatever  direction  speculation  applied  itself, 
its  instrument  was  invariably  man  reduced  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  to  a  brute.  Trades  were  in  great 
part  carried  on  by  slaves,  so  that  the  proceeds 
belonged  to  the  master.  The  levying  of  the 
jiublic  revenues  in  the  lower  departments  was 
regularly  conducted  by  the  slaves  of  the  associa- 
tions that  leased  them.  Servile  hands  performed 
the  operations  of  mining,  making  pitch,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind ;  it  became  early  the  cus- 
tom to  send  herds  of  slaves  to  the  Spanish  mines. 
.  .  .  The  tending  of  cattle  was  universally  per- 
formed by  slaves.  .  .  .  But  far  worse  in  every 
respect  was  the  plantation  system  proper — the 
cultivation  of  the  fields  by  a  band  of  slaves  not 
uufrequently  branded  with  iron,  wlio  with 
shackles  ou  their  legs  performed  the  labours  of 
the  field  under  overseers  during  the  day,  and 
were  locked  up  together  by  night  in  the  common, 
frequently  subterranean,  labourers'  prison.  This 
plantation  system  had  migrated  from  the  East  to 
Carthage,  .  .  .  and  seems  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  Carthaginians  to  Sicily.  .  .  .  The  abyss 
of  misery  and  woe  which  opens  before  our  eyes 
in  this  most  miserable  of  all   proletariates,  we 
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leave  to  be  frttliomcd  by  those  who  venture  to 
!,'a/.e  into  such  dcplhs;  "it  is  very  possible  that, 
compareil  with  tlu'  MilTiriugs  of  the  Honiaii 
shives,  the  sum  of  all  Negro  sufTeriug  is  but  a 
(h'op.  Here  we  are  not  so  much  coneerneti  with 
the  distress  of  the  slaves  themselves  as  with  the 
perils  which  it  brought  upon  the  Roman  state 
[see  Si.AVK  Waks  in  Sicily  and  Italy].  .  .  . 
The  capitalists  continued  to  buyout  the  small 
landholders,  or  indeed,  if  they  remained  obsti- 
nate, to  seize  their  liehls  without  title  of  pur- 
chase. .  .  .  Tlie  landlords  contiiuied  mainly  to 
employ  slaves  instead  of  free  labourers,  because 
the  former  could  not  like  the  latter  be  called 
away  to  military  service;  and  thus  reduced  the 
free  proletariate  to  the  same  level  of  misery  willi 
the  slaves.  They  continued  to  supersede  italian 
grain  in  the  market  of  the  capital,  and  to  les.sen 
its  value  over  the  whole  peninsula,  by  selling 
Sicilian  slave-corn  at  a  mere  nominal  price.  .  .  . 
After  595  [B.  ('.  l")!)].  .  .  .  when  the  census 
j'ielded  328,000  citizens  capable  of  l)earing  arms, 
there  appears  a  regular  falling  off,  for  tlie  list  in 
600  [U.  C.  154]  stood  at  ;S2'4,000,  that  in  GOT 
[B.  (,'.  147]  at  H2-2,000,  that  in  623  [B.  C.  131]  at 
319,000  burgesses  lit  for  service  —  an  alarming 
result  for  a  period  of  profound  peace  at  home 
and  abroad.  If  matters  were  to  go  on  at  this 
rate,  the  burgess-body  would  resolve  itself  into 
planters  and  slaves;  and  tlie  K<iman  sl.'ite  might 
at  lenglli,  as  was  the  ease  with  the  I'urthiuns, 
purchase  its  soldiers  in  the  slave  inarket.  Such 
WHS  the  e.\ternal  and  internal  condition  of  Rome, 
when  the  state  entered  on  the  7th  century  of  its 
existence.  Wherever  the  eye  turned,  it  encoun- 
tered abuses  and  decay ;  the  qviestion  could  not 
but  force  itself  on  every  sagacious  and  well  dis- 
posed man,  whether  this  state  of  things  were  not 
capable  of  remedv  or  amendment." — T.  Jlonuu- 
sen,  Hint,  of  Rome,  l,k.  4,  ch.  2  (i:  3). 

Also  in:  T.  Arnold,  Iliftt.  of  the  lioman  Coin- 
iiiouwealth,  ch.  2. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Ro- 
man RepiMic.  i\  1.  ch.  10-12. — W.  R.  Brownlow, 
Slnren/  und  Serfdom  in  Europe,  Icct.  1-2.     • 

B.  C.  151-146, —  The  Third  Punic  War: 
Destruction  of  Carthage. — "  Cartilage,  bound 
liand  and  foot  liy  the  treaty  of  201  B.  C,  was 
placed  under  the  jealous  watch  of  the  loyal 
prince  of  Xuinidia,  wlio  himself  willingly  ac- 
knowledged the  suzerainty  of  Home.  But  it 
was  impo.ssible  for  this  arrangement  to  be  per- 
manent. Every  symptom  of  reviving  prosperity 
at  Carthage  was  regarded  at  Rome  with  feverish 
anxiety,  and  neither  the  expulsion  of  Hannibal 
in  19o  B.  C.  nor  his  death  in  1S3  B.  C.  did  much 
to  check  the  growing  conviction  that  Rome 
would  never  be  secure  while  her  rival  existed. 
It  was  therefore  with  grim  satisfaction  that 
many  in  the  Roman  senate  watched  the  increas- 
ing irritation  <if  the  Carthaginians  under  the 
harassing  raids  and  encroachments  of  their 
favoured  neighbour,  JIasinissa,  and  waited  for 
the  moment  when  Carthage  should,  by  some 
breach  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  her,  sup- 
])ly  Rome  with  a  pretext  for  interference.  At 
last  in  151  B.  V.  came  the  news  that  Carthage,  in 
detiance  of  treaty  obligations,  was  actually  at 
war  with  JIasinissa.  The  anti-Carthaginian 
party  in  the  senate,  headed  by  .M.  Poreius  Cato, 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity ;  in  spite  of  the 
l)rotests  of  Scipio  Nasica  and  others,  war  was 
declared,  and  nothing  short  of  the  ilestruction  of 
their  city  itself  was  demanded  from  the  despair- 


ing Carthaginians.  This  demand,  as  the  senate, 
no  doubt,  foresaw,  was  refused,  and  in  149  B.  C. 
the  siege  of  Cartlia,i;e  began.  During  the  iiexi 
two  years  little  progress  was  made,  liut  in  147 
V.  Cornelius  Scipio  .Emilianus,  son  of  L.  .Knii- 
lius  Raulus,  conciueror  of  .Macedonia,  and  grand- 
son by  adoption  of  the  conciueror  of  Ilannilnd, 
was,  at  the  age  of  37,  and  though  only  a  candi- 
date for  the  ieililesliip,  elected  consul  and  given 
the  command  in  Africa.  In  the  next  year  (146 
B.  C.)  Cartilage  was  taken  and  razed  to  tlie 
ground.  Its  territory  became  the  Roman  [irov- 
ince  of  Africa,  while  Nuinidia.  now  ruled  by  the 
three  sons  of  JIasinissa,  remaiiu-d  as  an  allied 
state  under  Roman  suzerainty,  and  served  to 
protect  the  new  province  against  the  raids  of  the 
desert  tribes.  Within  little  mow  than  a  century 
from  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
the  whole  of  the  former  dominions  of  Carthage 
had  been  brought  under  the  direct  rule  of  Roman 
magistrates,  and  were  reijularly  organised  as 
Roman  provinces." — II.  i\  Pelham,  Oiitlims  of 
lioiiiHii,  Ilixt.,  bk.  3,  ch.  1, — See,  also,  Cautiiaoe: 
B.  C.  146. 

B.  C.  146. — Supremacy  of  the  Senate.^ 
"At  the  close  of  a  century  lirst  of  deadly 
struggle  and  then  of  rapid  and  (hizzling  suc- 
cess, Rome  found  herself  the  supreme  power 
in  the  civilised  world.  .  .  .  We  have  now  to 
consider  how  this  |)eriod  of  contlict  and  coiKjuest 
had  alTected  the  victorious  stale.  Outwardly 
the  constilution  underwent  but  little  change.  It 
continued  to  be  in  form  a  moderate  democracy. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people  linally  established 
by  the  Ilortensian  law  remained  untouched  in 
theory.  It  was  by  the  people  in  assembly  that 
the  magistrates  of  the  year  were  elected,  and 
that  laws  were  passed;  only  by  'order  of  the 
]ieo])le'  could  capital  punishment  be  intlieled 
upon  a  Roman  citizen.  For  electi(m  to  a  magis- 
tracy, or  for  a  seat  in  the  senate,  iiatrici;in  and 
plebeian  were  equally  eligible,  liut  liclwcen 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  constitution 
there  was  a  wide  difference.  Throughout  tliis 
jierioil  the  actually  sovereign  authority  in  Rome 
was  tliat  of  the  senate,  and  behind  the  senate 
stood  an  order  of  nobles  (nobiles),  who  claimed 
and  enjoyed  privileges  as  wide  as  those  whi(  !i 
ininiemorial  custom  had  formerly  conceded  to 
the  jiatrieiate.  The  ascendency  of  the  senate, 
wliicli  thus  arrested  the  march  of  democracy  in 
Rome,  was  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the 
result  of  legislation.  It  was  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  practical  necessities  of  the  time,  and  when 
these  no  hmger  existed,  it  w-as  at  once  and  suc- 
cessfully challenged  in  the  name  and  on  the  be- 
half of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 
Xevertlieless,  from  the  coinmcncenicnt  of  the 
Punic  wars  down  to  the  moment  when  with  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  in  146  B.  V.  Rome's  only 
rival  disappeared,  this  ascendency  was  complete! 
and  almost  unquestioned.  It  was  within  the 
walls  of  the  senate-house,  and  by  decrees  of  the 
.senate,  that  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  state  were  alike  determineil.  .  .  .  Though 
the  ascendency  of  the  senate  was  mainly  due  to  tli(! 
fact  that  without  it  the  government  of  the  state 
could  scarcely  have  been  carried  on,  it  w'as 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  close  and  in- 
timate connection  which  exi.sted  between  the 
.senate  and  the  nobility.  This  'nobility'  was  in 
its  nature  and  origin  widely  dilTcrent  from  the 
old  patriciate.     Though  every  patrician  wao  of 
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course  'noble,'  the  majority  of  the  families  wliich 
in  this  period  styled  themselves  noble  were  not 
patrician  but  plebeian,  and  the  typical  nobles  of 
the  time  of  the  elder  Cato,  of  the  Gracchi,  or  of 
Cicero,  the  Metelli,  Livii,  or  Licinii  were  plebe- 
ians. The  title  nobilis  was  apparently  conceded 
by  cu.stom  to  those  plebeian  families  one  or  more 
of  whose  members  had,  after  the  opening  of  the 
magistracies,  been  elected  to  a  curule  office,  and 
which  in  consequence  were  entitled  to  place  in 
their  halls,  and  to  display  at  their  funeral  proces- 
sions the  'imagines 'of  these  distinguished  an- 
cestors. The  man  who,  by  his  election  to  a  curule 
office  thus  ennobled  his  descendants,  was  said  to 
be  the  'founder  of  his  family,'  though  himself 
only  a  new  man.  .  .  .  Office  brought  wealth  and 
prestige,  and  both  wealth  and  prestige  were 
freely  employed  to  exclude  'new  men'  and  to 
secure  for  the  '  noble  families '  a  monopoly  of 
office.  The  ennobled  plebeians  not  only  united 
witli  the  patricians  to  form  a  distinct  order,  but 
outiiid  them  in  pride  and  arrogance.  .  .  .  The 
establishment  of  senatorial  ascendency  was  not 
the  only  result  of  this  period  of  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. During  the  same  time  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  the  provincial  system,  and  with  this 
of  the  new  and  ilangerous  powers  of  the  procon- 
suls."— H.  F.  Pelhain,  Ontliius  of  Roman  Hist., 
bk.  3,  cli.  3. — "The  great  struggle  against  Han- 
nibal left  the  Senate  the  all  but  undisputed  gov- 
ernment of  Rome.  Originally  a  mere  consulting 
board,  assessors  of  the  king  or  consul,  the  Sen- 
ate had  become  the  supreme  executive  body. 
That  the  government  solely  by  the  comitia  and 
the  magistrates  should  by  experience  be  found 
wanting  was  as  inevitable  at  Rome  as  at  Athens. 
Rome  was  more  fortunate  than  Athens  in  that 
she  could  develop  a  new  organism  to  meet  the 
need.  The  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Senate 
was  all  the  more  natural  and  legitimate  the  less 
it  possessed  strict  legal  standing-ground.  But 
the  fatal  dualism  thus  introduced  into  the  consti- 
tution—  the  Assembly  governing  de  jure,  and 
the  Senate  governing  de  facto  —  made  all  gov- 
ernment after  a  time  impossible.  The  position 
of  the  Senate  being,  strictly  speaking,  an  uncon- 
stitutional one,  it  was  open  to  any  demagogue 
to  bring  matters  of  foreign  policy  or  administra- 
tion before  an  As.sembly  which  was  without  con- 
tinuity, witliout  sjiccial  knowledge,  and  in  which 
there  was  no  debate.  Xow,  if  the  Senate  gov- 
erned badly,  the  Assembly  '  could  not  govern  at 
all; '  and  there  could  be,  in  the  long  run,  but  one 
end  to  the  constant  struggle  between  the  two 
sources  of  authority." — W.  T.  Arnold,  The  Rj- 
nuin  System  of  Provinciid  Administration,  ch.  3. 
—  See,  also,  Sex.\te,  Roman. 

B.  C.  133-121. — The  attempted  reforms  of 
the  Gracchi. —  "  Tlie  first  systematic  attack  upon 
the  senatorial  government  is  connected  with  the 
names  of  Tiberius  and  Gains  Gracchus,  and  its 
immediate  occasion  was  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
no  less  a  danger  than  the  threatened  disappear- 
ance of  the  class  to  which  of  all  others  Rome  had 
owed  most  in  the  past.  For,  while  Rome  had 
been  extending  her  sway  westward  and  eastward, 
and  while  her  nobles  and  merchants  were  amass- 
ing colossal  fortunes  abroad,  the  small  landholders 
throughout  the  greater  ])art  of  Italy  were  sink- 
ing deeper  into  ruin  under  the  ijressure  of  accu- 
mulated difficulties.  The  Hanuibalic  war  had 
laid  waste  their  fields  and  thinned  tlieir  numbers, 
nor  when  peace  returned  to  Italy  did  it  bring 


with  it  any  revival  of  prosperity.  The  heavy 
burden  of  military  service  still  pressed  ruinously 
upon  them,  and  in  addition  they  were  called 
upon  to  compete  with  the  foreign  corn  imported 
from  beyond  the  sea,  and  with  the  foreign  slave- 
labour  purchased  by  the  capital  of  the  wealthier 
men.  .  .  .  The  small  holders  went  off  to  follow 
the  eagles  or  swell  the  proletariate  of  the  cities, 
and  their  holdings  were  left  to  run  waste  or 
merged  in  the  vineyards,  oliveyards,  and  above 
all  in  the  great  cattle-farms  of  the  rich,  while 
their  own  place  was  taken  by  slaves.  The  evil 
was  not  equally  serious  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  It 
was  least  felt  in  the  central  highlands,  in  Cam- 
pania, and  in  the  newly  settled  fertile  valley  of 
the  Po.  It  was  worst  in  Etruria  and  in  southern 
Italy ;  but  everywhere  it  was  serious  enough  to 
demand  the  earnest  attention  of  Roman  sfates- 
men.  Of  its  existence  the  government  hail  re- 
ceived plenty  of  warning  in  the  declining  num- 
bers of  ablebodied  males  returned  at  the  census, 
in  the  increasing  difficulties  of  recruiting  for  the 
legions,  in  servile  out-breaks  in  Etruria  and 
Apulia.  " — H.  F.  Pelham,  OHtlinen  of  Roman 
Hist.Jjk.  A.rh.  1. — The  earlier  agrarian  laws  which 
the  Roman  plebeians  had  wrung  from  the  patri- 
cians (the  Licinian  Law  and  similar  ones  —  see 
above:  B.  C.  376-367;  also  AGii.\Ri.\N  L.vws)  had 
not  availed  to  prevent  the  absorption,  by  one 
means  and  another,  of  the  public  domain  —  the 
"  ager  publicus,  "  the  conquered  land  which  the 
state  had  neither  sold  nor  given  away  —  into  the 
possession  of  great  families  anil  capitalists,  who 
held  it  in  vast  blocks,  to  be  cultivated  by  slaves. 
Time  had  almost  sanctioned  this  condition  of 
things,  when  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus, elder 
of  the  two  famous  brothers  called  "The  Grac- 
chi," undertook  in  133  B.  C.  a  reformation  of  it. 
As  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  that  year, 
he  brought  forward  a  law  which  was  intended 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Licinian  Law  of 
367  B.  C,  b}-  taking  away  from  the  holders  of 
public  land  what  they  held  in  excess  of  500 
jugera  (about  320  acres)  each.  Three  commis- 
sioners, called  Triumviri,  were  to  be  appointed 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  law  and  to 
redistribute  the  land  recovered,  among  needy 
citizens.  Naturally  the  proposal  of  this  act 
aroused  a  fierce  opposition  in  the  wealthy  class 
whose  ill-gotten  estates  were  threatened  by  it. 
One  of  the  fellow-tribunes  of  Tiberius  was  gained 
over  by  the  opposition  and  used  the  power  of  his 
veto  to  prevent  the  taking  of  a  vote  upon  the 
bill.  Then  Gracchus,  to  overcome  the  obstacle, 
had  recourse  to  an  unconstitutional  measure. 
The  obstinate  tribune  was  deposed  from  his  office 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  law  was  then 
enacted.  For  the  carrying  out  of  his  measure, 
and  for  his  own  protection,  no  less,  Tiberius 
sought  a  re-election  to  the  tribunate,  which  was 
contrary  to  usage,  if  not  against  positive  law. 
His  enemies  raised  a  tumult  against  him  on  the 
day  of  election  and  he  was  slain,  with  three  hun- 
dred of  his  party,  and  their  corpses  were  flung 
into  the  Tiber.  >'ine  years  later,  his  younger 
brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  oljtained  election  to  the 
tribune's  office  and  took  up  the  work  of  demo- 
cratic political  reform  which  Tiberius  had  sacri- 
ficed his  life  in  attempting.  His  measures  were 
radical,  attacking  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  ruling  orders.  But  mixed  with  them  were 
schemes  of  demagoguery  which  did  infinite  mis- 
chief to  the  Roman  people  and  state.    He  carried 
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the  lirst  frumuiitarian  law  (lex  fnimentaria)  as  it 
was  called,  liy  which  corn  was  l)oii<;ht  with  pub- 
lic niiincy,  and  stored,  for  .sale  to  Koniaii  citizens 
at  a  noMiiual  price.  After  three  years  of  power, 
through  the  favor  of  the  people,  he.  too,  in  121 
B.  C.  was  deserted  by  I  hem  and  the  party  of  the 
patricians  was  permitted  to  put  him  to  death, 
with  a  irrcat  number  of  his  supporters. —  G. 
Louit.  litcline  of  tlic  Roman  Re}iHhlic,  r.  1,  ch. 
10-13.  lS-19. — '"' C'aius.  it  is  said,  w.is  the  first 
Uoman  statesman  who  appointed  a  regular  dis- 
tribution of  corn  among  the  poorer  citizens,  re- 
quiring the  state  to  buy  up  large  consignments 
of  grain  from  the  provinces,  and  to  sell  it  again 
at  a  ti.xed  rate  below  the  natural  price.  The 
nobles  themselves  seem  to  have  acquiesced  with- 
out alarm  in  this  measure,  by  which  they  hoped 
to  secure  the  city  from  .seditious  movements  in 
time  of  scarcity:  but  they  failed  to  foresee  the 
discouragement  it  would  give  to  industry,  tlie 
crowds  of  idle  and  dissipated  citizens  it  would 
entice  into  the  forum,  the  appetite  it  would  cre- 
ate for  shows,  entertainments  and  largesses,  and 
the  power  it  would  thus  throw  into  the  hands 
of  unprincipled  demagogues.  C'aius  next  estab- 
lisheil  customs  duties  upon  various  articles  of 
luxury  imported  into  the  city  for  the  use  of  the 
rich;  he  clecreed  the  gratuitous  suii|)ly  of  cloth 
ing  to  the  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  been  re- 
quired to  provide  themselves  out  of  their  pay; 
he  I'oundeil  colonics  for  the  immediate  gratifica- 
tion of  the  poorer  citizens,  who  were  wailing  in 
vain  for  the  promised  distribution  of  lands;  he 
caused  the  construction  of  i>ublic  granaries, 
bridges  and  roads,  to  furnish  objects  of  useful 
labour  to  those  who  were  not  unwilling  to  work, 
t'aius  himself,  it  is  saiil,  directed  the  course  and 
superintended  the  making  of  tla;  roads,  some  of 
which  we  may  still  trace  traversing  Italy  in 
straight  lines  from  jioiut  to  point,  tilling  up  de- 
pressions and  hollowing  excrcsceuees  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  built  upon  huge  substruc- 
tions of  solid  ma.sonr)'.  Those  who  most  feared 
and  hated  him  confessed  their  amazement  at  the 
inagnilicence  of  his  projects  and  the  energy  of 
his  jiroceedings;  the  people,  in  whose  interests 
he  toiled,  were  filled  with  adniirati(ai  and  delight, 
when  they  saw  him  attended  from  morning  to 
night  by  crowds  of  contractors,  artificers,  ambas- 
sadors, magistrates,  soldiers,  and  men  of  learning, 
to  all  of  whom  he  was  easy  of  access,  adapting 
his  behaviour  to  the  condition  of  each  in  turn; 
thus  proving,  as  they  declared,  the  falsehood  of 
those  who  presumed  to  call  him  violent  and  tyrau 
nical.  .  .  .  By  these  innovations  Cains  laid  a  wiile 
basis  of  popularity.  Tliereupcjn  he  commenced 
his  meditated  attack  upon  the  privileged  classes. 
We  possess  at  least  one  obscure  intimation  of  a 
change  he  effected  or  proposed  in  tlie  manner  of 
voting  by  centuries,  which  struck  at  the  influence 
of  the  wealthier  classes.  He  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended the  Porcian  law,  for  the  protection  of  cit- 
izens against  the  aggression  of  the  magistrates 
without  a  formal  appeal  to  the  people.  Even 
the  powers  of  the  dictatorship,  to  which  the  sen- 
ate had  been  wont  to  resort  for  the  coercion  of 
its  refractory  opponents,  were  crippled  by  these 
provisions;  and  we  shall  see  that  no  recourse 
H  as  again  had  to  this  extraordinary  atid  odious 
appointment  till  the  oligarchy  had  gained  for 
a  time  a  complete  victory  over  their  adversaries. 
Another  change,  even  more  important,  was  that 
bv   which   the   knights   were   admitted    to    the 


greater  share,  if  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  the 
whole,  of  the  judicial  appointments.  ...  As 
long  as  the  senators  were  the  judges,  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  who  were  themselves  senators, 
were  secure  from  the  conse(iuence  of  impeach- 
ment. If  the  knights  were  to  fill  the  same  oliice, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  publieani,  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues  abroad,  would  be  not 
less  assured  of  im|)\inily,  whatever  were  the 
enormity  of  their  exactions.  ...  It  was  vain, 
indeed,  to  expect  greater  purity  from  the  second 
order  of  citizens  tlian  from  the  first.  If  the  sen- 
ators openly  denied  justice  to  complainants,  the 
knights  almost  as  opeidy  sold  it.  This  was  in 
itself  a  grievous  degradation  of  the  tone  of  pub- 
lie  morality;  but  this  was  not  all  the  evil  of  the 
tribune's  reform.  It  arrayed  the  two  privileged 
classes  of  citizens  in  direct  hostility  to  one 
another.  'C'aius  made  the  republic  double- 
headed,'  was  the  profound  remark  of  antiquity. 
lie  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  war  of  an  hundred 
years.  Tiberius  had  attempted  to  raise  up  a 
class  of  small  proprietors,  who.  by  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners  anil  moderation  of  their  tastes, 
might  form,  as  he  hoped,  a  strong  conservative 
barrier  between  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  and 
the  envy  of  the  people;  but  C'aius,  on  the  failure 
of  this  attempt,  was  content  to  elevate  a  class  to 
l)ower,  who  should  touch  U]iou  both  extremes  of 
the  social  scale, —  the  rich  by  their  wealth,  and 
the  poor  by  their  origin.  Unfortunately  this 
was  to  create  not  a  new  class,  but  a  new  party. 
.  .  .  One  direct  advantage,  at  all  events,  C'aius 
expected  to  derive,  besides  the  liumili.ition  of 
his  brother's  murderers,  from  this  elevation  of 
the  knights:  he  hoped  to  secure  their  grateful 
co-operation  towards  the  inqioitant  object  he 
next  had  in  view :  this  was  no  less  than  the  full 
admission  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to  the  right 
of  suffrage." — C.  Merivale,  The  Full  nf  t/tc  Jlo 
mail  Republic,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  Tiberius  Grncchus ;  Cuius 
Gracchus. — T.  Mommsen,  Ilist.  of  Rome,  bk.  4, 
cit.  3-3  (e.  3). — S.  i^liot,  Libert y  of  Rome:  Rome, 
bk.  3.  ch.  1. — See,  also,  AoEK  Prni.ici-s. 

B.  C.  125-121. — Conquest  of  the  Salyes  and 
AUobroges  in  Gaul. — Treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  JEAxn.  See  Salyes;  Allobkooes; 
and  .Emi, 

B.  C.  118-99. — Increasing  corruption  of  gov- 
ernment.—  The  Jugurthine  War. —  Invasion 
and  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. — The 
power  of  Marias. —  "After  the  ileath  of  C'aius 
Gracchus,  the  nobles  did  what  thej'  pleased  in 
Rome.  They  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
Agrarian  Law,  and  the  state  of  Italy  grew  worse 
and  worse.  .  .  .  The  nobles  cared  nothing  for 
Rome's  honour,  but  only  for  their  own  pockets. 
They  governed  batllj',  and  took  bribes  from  for- 
eign kings,  who  were  allowed  to  do  what  they 
liked  if  they  could  pay  enough.  This  was 
especially  seen  in  a  war  that  took  place  in  Africa. 
After  Carthage  had  been  destroyed,  the  greatest 
slate  in  Africa  was  Numidia.  The  king  of 
Numidia  was  a  friend  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
had  fought  with  them  against  Carthage.  So 
Rome  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Numidia,  and 
the  Numidians  often  helped  Rome  in  her  wars. 
In  118  a  king  of  Numidia  died,  and  left  the  king- 
dom to  his  two  scms  and  an  adopted  son  named 
Jugurlha.  Jugurlha  determined  to  liave  the 
kingdom  all  to  himself,  so  he  murdered  one  of 
the  sons  and   made   war  upon  the  other,  who 
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;i|iplied  to  Rome  for  help  [see  Numidlv:  B.  C.  118 
-104].  The  Seuate  was  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  and 
did  aU  it  could  to  please  him ;  at  last,  hoTvever, 
Jugurtha  besieged  his  brother  in  Cirta,  and  wlien 
he  took  the  city  put  him  and  all  his  army  to 
death  (112).  After  this  the  Romans  thought 
they  must  interfere,  but  the  Senate  for  more 
money  were  willing  to  let  .Jugurtha  off  very 
easily.  He  came  to  Rome  to  excuse  himself  be- 
fore "the  people,  and  whilst  he  was  there  he  had 
a  Xumidian  prince,  of  whom  he  was  afraid,  mur- 
dered in  Rome  itself.  But  his  bribes  were 
stronger  than  the  laws.  .  .  .  The  Romans  de- 
clared war  against  .Jugurtha,  but  he  bribed  the 
generals,  and  for  three  years  very  little  was  done 
against  him.  At  last,  in  108,  a  good  general, 
who  would  not  take  bribes,  Quintus  Metellus, 
went  against  him  anil  defeated  him.  Metellus 
■would  have  finished  the  war,  but  in  106  the  com- 
mand was  taken  from  him  by  Caius  Marius  the 
consul.  This  Caius  Marius  was  a  man  of  low 
birth,  but  a  good  soklier.  He  had  risen  in  war 
by  his  bravery,  and  had  held  magistracies  in 
Rome.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Metel- 
lus, and  was  very  much  liked  by  the  common 
soldiers,  for  he  was  a  rough  man  like  themselves, 
and  talked  with  them,  and  lived  as  they  did. 
.  .  .  Marius  left  Africa  and  went  to  liome  to  try 
and  be  made  consul  in  106.  He  found  fault  with 
Metellus  before  the  people,  and  said  that  he 
could  carry  on  the  war  better  himself.  So  tlie 
people  made  him  consul,  and  more  than  that, 
they  said  that  he  should  be  general  in  Africa  in- 
stead of  Metellus.  .  .  .  Marius  finished  the  war 
in  Africa,  and  brought  .Jugurtha  in  triumph  to 
Italy  in  104.  .  .  .  When  it  was  over.  ^larius  was 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Rome.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  also  the  general 
of  the  army.  The  army  had  greatly  clianged 
since  the  time  of  Hannibal.  The  Roman  soldiers 
were  no  longer  citizens  who  fought  when  their 
country  wanted  them,  and  then  went  back  to 
their  work.  But  as  wars  were  now  constant!}' 
going  on,  and  going  on  too  in  distant  countries, 
this  could  no  longer  be  the  case,  and  the  army 
was  full  of  men  who  took  to  a  soldier's  life  as  a 
trade.  Marius  was  the  favourite  of  these  sol- 
diers: he  was  a  soldier  by  trade  himself,  and  had 
risen  in  consequence  to  power  in  the  state. 
Kotice,  then,  that  when  Marius  was  made  con- 
sul, it  was  a  sign  that  the  government  for  the 
future  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  army,  as  well 
as  by  the  people  and  the  nobles.  Marius  was 
soon  wanted  to  carry  on  another  war.  Two 
great  tribes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  had 
entered  Gaul  west  of  the  Alps,  and  threatened  to 
drive  out  tlie  Romans,  and  even  attack  Italy. 
They  came  with  their  wives  and  children,  like  a 
wandering  people  looking  for  a  home.  ...  At 
first  these  Cimbri  defeateS  the  Roman  generals 
in  southern  Gaul,  where  tlie  Romans  had  con- 
quered the  country  along  the  Rhone,  and  made 
it  a  province,  which  is  still  called  the  province, 
or  Provence.  The  Romans,  after  this  defeat, 
were  afraid  of  another  burning  of  their  city  by 
barbarians,  so  ilarius  was  made  consul  again, 
and  for  the  next  five  years  he  was  elected  again 
and  again.  .  .  .  In  the  year  102  the  Tcutonesand 
the  Cimbri  marched  to  attack  Italy,  but  Marius 
defeated  them  in  two  great  l)attles  [see  Cimbri 
.\XD  Teutoxes:  B.  C.  113-102].  Afterwards 
when  he  went  back  to  Rome  in  triumph  he  was 
so  powerful  that  he  could  have  done  what  he 


chose  in  the  state.  The  people  were  very  grate- 
ful to  him,  the  soldiers  were  very  fond  of  him, 
and  the  nobles  were  very  much  afraid  of  him. 
But  Marius  did  not  think  much  of  the  good  of 
the  state:  he  thought  much  more  of  his  own 
greatness,  and  how  he  might  become  a  still 
greater  man.  So,  first,  he  joined  the  party  of 
the  people,  and  one  of  the  tribunes,  Lucius  Ap- 
puleius  Saturnintis,  brought  forward  some  laws 
like  those  of  Caius  Gracchus,  and  Marius  lielped 
him.  But  there  were  riots  in  consequence,  and 
the  Senate  begged  Marius  to  help  them  in  putting 
down  the  riots.  For  a  time  Marius  doubted 
what  to  do,  but  at  last  he  armed  the  people,  and 
Saturninus  was  killed  (99).  But  now  neither 
side  liked  Marius.  for  he  was  true  to  neither, 
and  did  only  what  he  thought  would  make  him- 
self most  powerful.  So  for  the  future  Marius 
was  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  troubles 
of  the  Roman  state." — M.  Creighton,  Hist,  of 
Home  (Pnriier),  cli.  7. 

Also  ts  :  H.  G.  Liddell.  Hist,  of  Home,  ch.  .54 
-■56  (v.  2).— V.  Duruy,  Hist,  of  Borne,  ch.  39-41 
{>:  2).— Plutarch,  Muriiis. 

B.  C.  90-88. — Demands  of  the  Italian  Socii 
for  Roman  citizenship. — The  Marsian  or 
Social  War. — Rise  of  Sulla. — "It  is  a  most 
erroneous  though  widely  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  whole  of  Italy  was  conquered  by  the  force 
of  Roman  arms,  and  joined  to  the  empire  [of  the 
Republic]  against  its  will.  Roman  valour  and 
the  admirable  organization  of  the  legions,  it  is 
true,  contributed  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so  effective  as 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  Roman  senate.  .  .  . 
The  subjects  of  Rome  were  called  by  the  hon- 
ourable name  of  allies  (Socii).  But  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  become  allies  was  not  always 
the  same.  It  differed  widely  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Some  had  joined  Rome  on  an  equal 
footing  by  a  free  alliance  ('fcedus  oequum'), 
which  implied  nothing  like  subjection.  .  .  . 
Others  sought  the  alliance  of  Rome  as  a  protec- 
tion from  pressing  enemies  or  troublesome  neigh- 
bours. .  .  .  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the 
allies,  Latin  colonies  as  well  as  confederated 
Italians,  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  period.  .  .  .  But  even  the  right  of 
self-government  which  Rome  had  left  to  the 
Italian  communities  proved  an  illusion  in  all 
cases  where  the  interests  of  the  ruling  town 
seemed  to  require  it.  A  law  passed  iu  Rome, 
nay,  a  simple  senatorial  decree,  or  a  magisterial 
order,  could  at  pleasure  be  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Italy.  Roman  law  gradually  took  the  place 
of  local  laws,  though  the  Italians  had  no  part  in 
the  legislation  of  the  Roman  people,  or  any  in- 
fluence on  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
magistrates.  .  .  .  All  public  works  in  Italy,  such 
as  roads,  aqueducts,  and  temples,  were  carried 
out  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Xot  in 
peace  only,  but  also  in  the  time  of  war,  the  allies 
were  gradually  made  to  feel  how  heavily  the 
hand  of  Rome  weighed  upon  them.  ...  In  pro- 
portion as  with  the  increase  of  their  power  the 
Romans  felt  more  and  more  secure  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  allies,  they  showed  them  less  con- 
sideration and  tenderness,  and  made  them  feel 
that  thev  had  gradually  sunk  from  their  former 
position  "of  friends  to  be  no  more  than  subjects." 
There  was  increasing  discontent  among  the 
Italian  allies,  or  Socii,  with  this  state  of  things, 
especially  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  when  a 
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proposal  to  e.xtend  the  Roman  citizensliip  ami 
frandiiso  to  tliom  was  strongly  pressed,  In  the 
ne.xt  gencraticm  after  the  murder  of  Cains  Grae 
chus.  there  arose  another  pi)litieal  reformer, 
Marens  Livius  Drusns,  who  likewise  souglit  to 
have  justice  done  to  the  Italians,  by  giving  them 
a  voice  in  the  stjite  which  owed  its  conquests  to 
their  arms.  He,  too.  was  killed  liy  tlie  political 
enemies  he  provoked ;  and  tlien  tiie  allies  deter- 
mined to  enforce  tlieir  claims  by  war.  The 
trilies  of  tlie  Sabellian  race —  Marsians,  Saninites. 
Hirpeniaiis.  liUcanians,  and  tlieir  fellows  —  organ- 
ized a  league,  witli  tlic  town  of  t'orliniuni  (its 
name  changed  to  Italica)  for  its  capital,  and 
broke  into  open  revolt.  The  prominence  of  the 
Marsians  in  the  struggle  caused  llie  war  wliicli 
ensued  to  be  sometimes  called  the  JIarsian  War; 
it  was  also  called  the  Italian  War,  but.  more  com- 
moidy,  the  .Social  War.  It  was  opened.  B.  C.  90, 
by  a  "horrible  niassiicre  of  Honian  citizens  resid- 
ing at  .\sculum,  Picenum,  —  a  tragedy  for  the 
guilt  of  wliich  thai  town  paid  piteously  the  ue.xt 
year,  when  it  was  taken  at  the  end  of  a  long 
siege  and  after  a  great  battle  fought  under  its 
walls.  But  the  Roiuans  had  suffered  many  de- 
feats before  that  achievement  was  reached.  At 
the  end  of  the  lirst  year  of  the  war  they  had 
made  no  headway  against  the  revolt,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Iline  and  other  historians  that 
•'  Kome  never  was  so  near  her  destruction,"  and 
that  "her  downfall  was  averted,  not  by  the 
heroism  of  her  citizens,  as  in  the  war  of  Hanni- 
bal, but  by  a  reversal  "  of  her  "  policy  of  selfish 
exclusion  and  haughty  disdain."  A  law  called 
the  .Iidian  Law,  because  proposed  by  the  consul 
L.  Julius  C'lcsar.  was  adopted  B.  C.  90,  which 
gave  tlie  Koman  franchise  to  the  Latins,  and  to 
all  the  other  Italian  communities  which  had  so 
far  remained  faithful.  Soon  afterward  two  of 
the  new  tribunes  carried  a  further  measure,  the 
Plautio-l'a]iinaii  Law,  which  offered  the  same 
privilege  to  any  Italian  who,  within  two  months, 
should  present  himself  before  a  Koman  magi.s- 
trate  to  claim  it.  These  concessions  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  revolt  and  the  Roman  armies  began 
to  be  victorious.  Sulla,  who  was  in  the  field, 
addeil  greatly  to  his  reputation  by  successes  at 
Nola  (where  his  army  honored  him  by  acclaim 
with  the  title  of  Im])erator)  and  at  Bovianuni, 
which  he  took.  The  last  important  battle  of  the 
war  was  fought  on  the  old  blood-drenched  plain 
of  CJannie,  and  this  time  the  victory  was  for 
Rome.  After  that,  for  another  year,  some  des- 
perate towns  and  remnants  of  the  revolted  Socii 
field  out,  but  their  resistance  was  no  more  than 
the  death  throes  of  a  lost  cause. — W.  Ihue,  Hist, 
of  lioiiw,  bk.  6,  ch.  9,  with  foot-note,  diid  bk.  7, 
ch.  13-14. 

Alsodj:  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Homiin  lie- 
public,  ».  3,  ch.  15-16. — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect's  on 
the  Hist,  of  Rome.  Itct.  s;i-S4  i.r.  0). 

B.  C.  8'8-78.— Rivalry  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 
— War  with  Mithridates. — Civil  war. — Suc- 
cessive proscriptions  and  reigns  of  terror. — 
Sulla's  dictatorship. — The  political  di.seases  of 
which  the  Uoinan  Republic  was  dying  made 
quick  progress  in  the  generation  that  passed  be- 
tween the  murder  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  the 
Social  War.  The  Roman  rabble  which  was 
nominally  sovereign  and  the  oligarchy  which 
ruled  actually,  by  combined  bribery  and  brow- 
beating of  the  populace,  had  both  been  worse 
corrupted  and  debased  by  the  increasing  flow  of 


tribute  and  plunder  from  provinces  and  subject 
states.  Rome  had  familiarized  itself  with  mob 
violence,  and  the  old  respect  for  authority  and 
for  law  was  dead.  The  soldier  with  an  army  at 
his  back  need  not  stand  any  longer  in  awe  of  the 
fasces  of  a  tribune  or  a  consul.  It  was  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  that  state  of  things  that  the 
t  wo  foremost  soldiers  of  the  time,  Caius  JIarius 
and  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (or  Sylla,  as  often  writ- 
ten,) should  become  the  recognized  chiefs  of  the 
two  opposing  factions  of  the  day.  Marius  was 
old,  his  military  glory  was  waning,  he  had  en- 
joyed si.x  consulships  and  coveted  a  seventh; 
Sulla  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  just  fairly  begin- 
ning to  show  his  surpassing  capabilities  and 
entering  on  his  real  career,  jlarius  was  a  plebe- 
ian of  plebeians  and  rude  in  all  his  tastes;  Snlla 
came  from  the  great  Cornelian  gens,  and  refined 
a  little  the  dissoluteness  of  his  life  by  studies  of 
Greek  letters  and  jdiilosophy.  Marius  was  sul- 
lenly jealous;  Sulla  was  resolutely  ambitious. 
A  new  war,  which  promised  great  prizes  to  am- 
bition and  cupidity,  alike,  was  breaking  out  in 
the  east, — the  war  with  Mithridates.  Both 
Marius  and  Sulla  asjiired  to  the  command  in  it; 
but  Sulla  had  been  <'lected  one  of  the  consuls  for 
the  year  88  B.  C.  and.  by  custom  and  law.  would 
have  the  conduct  of  the  war  assigned  to  him. 
.Marius,  however,  intriL'ued  with  the  demagogues 
and  leaders  of  the  mob,  and  brought  about  a 
turbulent  demonstration  and  poimlar  vote,  by 
which  he  could  claim  to  be  appointed  to  lead  the 
forces  of  the  state  ag.-unst  Mithridates.  Sulla 
tied  to  his  army,  in  camp  at  Nola,  and  laid  his 
case  before  the  ollieers  and  men.  The  former, 
for  the  most  part,  shrank  from  opposing  them- 
selves to  Rome;  the  latter  had  no  scruples  and 
demanded  to  be  led  against  the  Roman  mob. 
Sulla  took  them  at  their  word,  and  marched  tliimi 
straight  to  the  city.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  (by  no  means  the  last)  the  great  capital 
was  forcibly  entered  by  one  of  its  own  armies. 
There  was  some  resistance,  but  not  much.  Sulla 
paralyzed  his  opponents  by  his  energy,  and 
by  a  threat  to  burn  the  city  if  it  did  not  subnut. 
Marius  and  his  chief  partisans  fled.  Sulla  con- 
tented himself  with  outlawing  twelve,  some  of 
whom  were  taken  and  put  to  death.  Marius, 
himself,  escaped  to  Africa,  after  many  strange 
adventures,  in  the  story  of  which  there  is  ro- 
mance unquestionably  mixed.  Sulla  (with  his 
colleague  in  harmony  with  him)  fulti!le<l  the 
year  of  his  consulate  at  Rome  and  then  departed 
for  Greece  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates. In  doing  so,  he  certainly  knew  that  he 
was  giving  tip  the  government  to  his  enemies; 
but  he  trusted  his  future  in  a  remarkable  waj', 
and  the  necessity,  for  Rome,  of  coufrontiug 
Mithridates  was  imperative.  The  departure  of 
Sulla  was  the  signal  for  fresh  disorders  at  Rome. 
(Jiiuia,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  was  driven  from 
the  city,  and  became  the  head  of  a  movement 
which  appeah'd  to  the  "new  citizens,"  as  they 
were  called,  or  the  "Italian  party" — the  allies 
who  had  been  enfranchised  as  the  result  of  the 
Social  War.  JIarius  came  back  from  exile  to  join 
it.  Sertorius  and  Carbo  were  other  leaders  who 
idayed  important  parts.  Presently  there  were 
four  armies  beleaguering  Rome,  and  after  .some 
unsuccessful  resistance  the  gates  were  opened  to 
them,  by  order  of  the  Roman  .senate.  Cinna, 
the  consul,  was  nominally  restored  to  authority, 
but  JIarius  was  really  supreme,  and  Marius  was 
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implacable  iu  Lis  sullea  rage.  Rome  was  treated 
like  a  conquered  city.  The  public  aud  private 
enemies  of  Marius  and  of  all  who  chose  to  call 
themselves  Marians,  were  hunted  down  and 
slain.  To  stop  the  massacre,  at  last,  Sertorius  — 
the  best  of  the  new  masters  of  Rome  —  was 
forced  to  turn  his  soldiers  against  the  bands  of 
tlie  assassins  and  to  slaughter  several  thousands  of 
them.  Then  some  degree  of  order  was  restored 
and  there  was  the  quiet  in  Rome  of  a  city  of  the 
dead.  The  next  year  Marius  realized  his  ambi- 
tion for  a  seventh  consulship,  but  died  before 
the  end  of  the  first  month  of  it.  Meantime, 
Sulla  devoted  himself  steadily  to  the  war  against 
Mithridates  [see  JIiTnRiD,4.Tic  Wars],  watching 
from  afar  the  sinister  course  of  events  at  Rome, 
and  making  no  sign.  It  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  83  B.  C,  four  years  after  his  departure  from 
Italy  and  three  years  after  the  death  of  Marius, 
that  he  was  ready  to  return  and  settle  accounts 
with  his  enemies.  On  landing  with  his  army  in 
Italy  he  was  joined  speedily  by  Pompey,  Cras- 
sus,  and  other  important  chiefs.  Cinna  had 
been  killed  by  mutinous  soldiers;  Carbo  and 
young  Marius  were  the  leaders  of  the  "Italian 
party."  There  was  a  fierce  battle  at  Sacriportus, 
near  Prseneste,  with  young  Marius,  and  a  second 
with  Carbo  at  Clusiuni.  Later,  there  was  an- 
other furious  fight  with  the  Saranites,  under  the 
walls  of  Rome,  at  the  Colline  Gate,  where  .50,000 
of  the  combatants  fell.  Then  Sulla  was  master 
of  Rome.  Every  one  of  his  suspected  friends  iu 
the  senate  had  been  butchered  by  the  last  orders 
of  young  ilarius.  His  retaliation  was  not  slow ; 
but  he  pursued  it  with  a  horrible  deliberation. 
He  made  lists,  to  be  posted  in  public,  of  men 
who  were  marked  for  death  and  whom  anybody 
might  .slay.  There  are  differing  accoimts  of  the 
number  doomed  by  this  proscription;  according 
to  one  annalist  the  death-roll  was  swelled  to 
4,700  before  the  reign  of  terror  ceased.  Sulla 
ruled  as  a  conqueror  until  it  pleased  him  to  take 
an  official  title,  when  he  commanded  the  people 
to  elect  him  Dictator,  for  such  term  as  he  might 
judge  to  be  fit.  They  obeyed.  As  Dictator, 
he  proceeded  to  remodel  the  Roman  constitution 
by  a  series  of  laws  which  were  adopted  at  his 
command.  One  of  these  laws  enfranchised 
10,000  slaves  and  made  them  citizens.  Another 
took  away  from  the  tribunes  a  great  part  of 
their  powers;  allowed  none  but  members  of  the 
senate  to  be  candidates  for  the  office,  and  no  iier- 
son  once  a  tribune  to  hold  a  curide  office.  Others 
reconstructeil  the  senate,  adding  300  new  mem- 
bers to  its  depleted  ranks,  anil  restored  to  it  the 
judicial  function  whicli  C.  Gracchus  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  knights ;  they  also  restored  to  it  the 
initiative  in  legislation.  Having  remodeled  the 
Roman  government  to  his  liking,  Sulla  astounded 
his  friends  and  enemies  by  suddenly  laying 
down  his  dictatorial  powers  and  retiring  to  pri- 
vate life  at  his  villa,  near  Puteoli,  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  There  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  which 
have  been  lost,  and  gave  him.self  up  to  the  life 
of  pleasure  which  was  even  dearer  to  him  than 
the  life  of  power.  But  he  enjoyed  it  scarcely  a 
year,  when  he  died,  B.  C.  78.  His  body,  taken 
to  Rome,  was  burned  with  pomp. — G.  Long. 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  3,  ch.  17-29. 

Also  in:  W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  7,  ch. 
15-33. — Plutarch,  Marius  aud  Sulla. — T.  Momm- 
sen,  in.<it.  of  Rome,  bk.  4,  ch.  9-10.— C.  Merivale, 
The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  ch.  4-5. 


B.  C.  8o. — The  throne  of  Eg^pt  bequeathed 
to  the  Republic  by  Ptolemy  Alexander.  Si-e 
Egypt:  B.  C.  80-4H. 

B.  C.  78-68. — Danger  from  the  legionaries. 
— Rising  power  of  Pompeius.  — Attempt  of 
Lepidus. —  Pompeius  against  Sertorius  in 
Spain. —  Insurrection  of  Spartacus  and  the 
Gladiators. —  The  second  Mithridatic  War, 
and  war  in  Armenia. — "  The  Roman  legionary. 
.  .  .  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
quartered  through  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
Greece  and  Asia,  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  lived  solely 
upon  his  pay,  enhanced  by  extortion  or  plunder 
His  thirst  of  rapine  grew  upon  him.  Ue  re- 
quired his  chiefs  to  indulge  him  with  the  spoil  of 
cities  aud  provinces;  and  when  a  foreign  enemy 
was  not  at  hand,  he  was  tempted  to  turn  against 
the  subjects  of  the  state,  or,  if  need  be,  against 
the  state  itself.  .  .  .  Marius  aud  Sulla,  Cinna 
and  Carbo  had  led  the  forces  of  Roiue  against 
Rome  herself.  .  .  .  The  problem  which  thus 
presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  patriots  —  how, 
namely,  to  avert  the  impending  dissolution  of 
tlieir  polity  under  the  blows  of  their  own  de- 
fenders—  was  indeed  an  an.xious  and  might  well 
appear  a  hopeless  one.  It  was  to  the  legions 
only  that  they  coidd  trust,  and  the  legions  were 
notoriously  devoted  to  their  chiefs.  .  .  .  The 
triumph  of  Sulla  had  been  secured  by  the  acces- 
sion to  his  side  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  com- 
mander of  a  large  force  ([uartered  in  Italy. 
These  troops  had  transferred  their  obedience  to 
a  younger  Pompeius,  the  son  of  their  late  leader. 
Under  his  auspices  they  had  gained  many  vic- 
tories; they  had  put  down  the  Marian  faction, 
headed  by  Carbo,  in  Sicily,  and  had  finally  se- 
cured the  ascendency  of  the  senate  on  the  shores 
of  Africa.  Sulla  had  evinced  some  jealousy  of 
their  captain,  who  was  young  in  years,  and  as 
yet  had  not  risen  aljove  the  rank  of  Eques;  but 
when  Pompeius  led  his  victorious  legions  back  to 
Italy,  the  people  rose  in  the  greatest  enthusiasm  to 
welcome  him,  and  the  dictator,  yielding  to  their 
impetuosity,  had  granted  him  a  triunipli  and 
hailed  him  with  the  title  of  'Magnus.'  Young 
as  he  was,  he  became  at  once,  on  the  abdication 
of  Sulla,  the  greatest  power  in  the  common- 
wealth. This  he  soon  caused  to  be  known  and 
felt.  The  lead  of  the  senatorial  party  had  now 
fallen  to  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  31.  J*^milius 
Lepidus,  the  heads  of  two  of  the  oldest  and 
noblest  families  of  Rome.  The  election  of  these 
chiefs  to  the  consulship  for  the  year  076  of  the 
citj'  (B.  C.  78)  seemed  to  secure  for  the  time  the 
ascendency  of  the  nobles,  and  the  maintenance 
of  Sulla's  oligarchical  constitution  bequeathed  to 
their  care.  .  .  .  But  there  were  divisions  within 
the  party  itself  which  seemed  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  forth.  Lepidus  was  in- 
flamed with  ambition  to  create  a  faction  of  his 
own,  and  imitate  the  career  of  the  usurpers  be- 
fore him.  .  .  .  But  he  had  miscalculated  his 
strength.  Pompeius  disavowed  him.  and  lent 
the  weight  of  his  popularity  and  power  to  the 
support  of  Catulus;  and  the  senate  hoped  to 
avert  an  Outbreak  by  engaging  both  the  consuls 
by  an  oath  to  abstain  from  assailing  each  other. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office  Lepi- 
dus refrained  from  action ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
reached  his  province,  the  Narbonensis  in  Gaul, 
he  developed  his  plans,  summoned  to  his  stan- 
dard the  Marians,  wlio  had  taken  refuge  in  great 
numbers  in  that  reirion,  and  invoked  the  aid  of 
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till'  Itiilians,  with  the  promise  of  restoring  to 
tlii-m  tlie  liiiids  of  wliich  thcv  ha<l  been  rtispos 
Sfssed  l)y  Sulla's  veterans.  ^Vith  the  aiil  of  .M. 
.limius  Brutus,  wlio  eoniniancleil  in  the  C'isal- 
jiine.  he  ina(h'  an  inroad  into  Eiruria,  and  ealled 
upon  tlie  remnant  of  il.s  peopU'.  wlio  had  been 
decimated  by  Sulla,  to  rise  against  the  faetion 
of  their  oppressors.  Tlie  senate,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  charged  Catulus  with  its  defence;  the 
veterans,  restless  and  dissulislied  with  their  fields 
and  farms,  crowded  to  the  standard  of  Poni- 
peius.  Two  Homan  armies  met  near  the  Milviaii 
bridge,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and 
Lepidus  received  a  check,  which  was  again  and 
again  repeated,  till  he  was  driven  to  liee  into 
Sardinia,  and  there  perished  shortly  afterwards 
of  fever.  Pompeius  pursued  Brutus  into  the  Cis- 
alpine. .  .  .  The  remnant  of  [J>epiilus']  troops 
was  carried  over  to  S|)ain  by  Perperna,  and 
there  swelled  the  forces  of  an  abler  leader  of  the 
same  parly,  Q.  Sertorius. "  Sertorius  had  estab- 
lished himself  strongly  in  Spain,  and  aspirwl  to 
the  founding  of  an  independent  state;  but  after 
a  prolonged  struggle  he  was  overcome  by  Pom- 
peius and  assassinated  by  traitors  in  his  own 
ranks  (see  Si'.vin"  :  B.  C.  83-72). — "  Pompeius  had 
thus  recovereil  a  great  province  for  the  republic 
at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  lost  through  the  inetliciency  of  one  of  the 
senatorial  chiefs.  Another  leader  of  the  domi- 
nant party  was  about  to  yield  him  another  vic- 
tory. A  war  was  raging  in  the  heart  of  Italy. 
A  body  of  gladiators  had  broken  away  from 
their  continement  at  Capua  under  the  lead  of 
Spartacus,  a  Thracian  captive,  had  seized  a  large 
quantity  of  arms,  and  had  made  them.selves  a 
retreat  orjilace  of  defence  in  the  crater  of  Jlount 
Vesuvius  [see  Spaut.vci's,  The  Kisino  ok].  .  .  . 
The  consuls  were  directed  to  lead  the  legions 
against  them,  but  were  ignominiously  defeated 
[B.  C.  72J.  In  the  absence  of  Pompeius  in 
Spain  and  of  Lncullus  in  the  East,  51.  Crassus 
was  the  most  prominent  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
party  in  power.  This  illustrious  noble  was  a 
man  of  great  iiifiuence,  acquired  more  by  his 
wealth,  for  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Dives,  than  for  any  marked  ability  in  the  field  or 
in  the  forum;  but  he  had  a  large  following  of 
clients  and  dependents,  who  .  .  .  now  swelled 
the  cry  for  iilaeing  a  jiowerful  force  under  his 
orders,  and  entrusting  to  his  hands  the  deliver- 
ance of  Italy.  The  brigands  themselves  were 
becoming  demoralized  by  lack  of  discipline. 
Crassus  drove  Ihem  before  him  to  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  .  .  .  Sparlaeus  could  only 
save  a  remnant  of  them  by  furiously  breaking 
through  the  lines  of  his  assailants.  This  brave 
gladiator  was  still  formidable,  and  it  was  feared 
that  Rome  itself  might  be  exposed  to  his  desper- 
ate attack,  'i'he  senate  sent  importunate  mes- 
sages to  recall  both  I'ompeius  and  Lucullus  to 
its  defence.  .  .  .  Spartaeus  had  now  become  an 
easy  prey,  and  the  laurels  were  quickly  won  with 
which  Pompeius  was  honoured  by  his  partial 
countrymen.  Crassus  was  deeply  mortified,  and 
the  senate  itself  might  feel  some  alarm  at  the 
redoubled  triumphs  of  a  champion  of  whose  loy- 
alty it  was  not  secure.  But  the  senatorial  party 
had  yet  another  leader,  and  a  man  of  more  abil- 
ity than  Crassus,  at  the  head  of  another  army. 
Tiie  authority  of  Pompeius  in  the  western  prov- 
inces was  balanced  in  the  East  by  that  of  L.  Li- 
cinius  Lucullus,  who  commanded  the  forces  of 


the  republic  in  the  struggle  which  she  was  still 
maintaining  against  Mithridales.  .  .  .  The  mili- 
tary successes  of  I.uetillus  fully  jiislitii'd  the 
choice  of  the  government.  "  lie  expelled  .Milhri- 
dates  from  all  the  dominions  wliieb  he  eliiiiiii'd. 
and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  with  the  king  of 
Armenia.  "The  kingdom  of  Armenia  under 
Tigraiies  III.  was  at  the  height  of  its  power 
when  Clodius,  the  brother-in-law  of  Liicullu.s, 
then  serving  under  him,  was  <lesi)atclied  to  the 
royal  resilience  at  Tigranocerta  to  demand  the 
surn'iider  of  Mithridates.  .  .  .  The  capital  of 
Armenia  was  well  defended  by  its  jiosition 
among  the  mountains  and  the  length  and  sever- 
itv  of  its  winter  season.  It  was  necessarv  to 
strike  once  for  all  [B.  C.  69].  Lucullus  had  a 
small  but  well-trained  and  well-appointed  army 
of  veterans.  Tigraues  surrounded  and  eneuni- 
bered  himself  with  a  vast  cloud  of  uiidi.seiplined 
barbarians,  the  flower  of  whom,  consisting  of 
17,000  mailed  cavalry,  however  formidable  iii 
appearance,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the 
dint  of  the  Roman  spear  and  broailsword.  When 
their  ranks  were  liroken  they  fell  back  upon  the 
inert  masses  behind  them,  and  threw  them  into 
ho])eless  confusion.  Tigranes  made  his  escape 
with  dastardly  iirecipitation.  A  bloody  massa- 
cre ensued.  .  .  .  In  the  following  year  Lucullus 
advanced  his  posts  still  further  eastward.  .  .  . 
But  a  spirit  of  discontent  or  lassitude  had  crept 
over  his  own  soldiers.  .  .  .  He  was  constrained 
to  withdraw  from  the  siege  of  Artaxata,  the 
furthest  stronghold  of  Tigranes,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Araxes,  and  after  crowning  his  victories  with 
a  successful  assault  upon  Nisibis,  he  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat,  leaving  the  destruction  of 
Mithridates  still  unaccomplished.  Jleanwhile 
the  brave  proconsul's  enemies  were  making  head 
against  him  at  Itome. " — C.  Merivale,  The  Rtunan 
'J'ri/nurir/diK,  ch.  1. — Lucullus  "wished  to  con- 
summate the  ruin  of  Tigranes,  and  afterwards  to 
earr}'  his  arms  to  Parthia.  He  had  not  this  per- 
ih)us  glory.  Hitherto,  his  principal  means  of 
success  had  been  to  conciliate  the  people,  by  re- 
straining the  avidity  both  of  his  soldiers  and  of 
the  Italian  publicans.  The  first  refu.sed  to  pur- 
sue a  war  which  only  enriched  the  general;  the 
second  wrote  to  Rome,  where  the  party  of 
knights  was  every  day  regaining  its  ancient 
ascendancy.  They  accused  of  rapacity  him  who 
bail  reiuessed  theirs.  All  were  inclined  to  he 
lieve,  in  short,  that  Lucullus  had  drawn  enor- 
mous sums  from  the  towns  which  he  preserved 
from  the  soldiers  and  publicans.  They  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  successor,  and  by  this 
change  the  fruit  of  this  conquest  was  in  a  great 
measure  lost.  Even  before  Lucullus  had  quitted 
Asia,  JMitliridates  re-entered  Piuitus,  invaded 
Cajipadocia,  and  leagued  himself  more  closely 
with  the  pirates."— J.  51iclielet,  llht.  -;/'  the  lio- 
m/ntJiepiMic,  jh  308.  —  "  It  was  imagined  at  Rome 
that  Mithridates  was  as  good  as  coiuiuered, 
and  that  a  new  province  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus 
was  awaiting  organisation.  .  .  .  Ten  commis- 
sioners as  usual  had  been  despatched  to  a.ssist. 
.  .  .  Lucullus  had  hoped  before  their  arrival  to 
strike  some  blow  to  recover  his  losses;  but  .Mar- 
cius  Rex  had  refused  his  appeal  for  help  from 
Cilicia,  and  his  own  troops  had  .  .  .  declined  to 
march  .  .  .  when  they  learnt  fli.-it  the  command 
was  about  to  pass  from  Lucullus  to  Glabrio. " — 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  IHM.  of  Hiniie  to  the  Buttle  of 
Actium,  p.  677. 
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Also  in:  Plutarch,  Pompeins  Miignun.  —  G. 
Long,  Dedine  nf  the  Roman  Repuhlie,  e.  3,  ch. 
30-33,  and  i\  3,  ch.  1-5.  —  G.  Rawlinson,  Sixth 
Great  Oriental  Monarehi/,  ch.  10. 

B.  C.  69-63. — The  drift  towards  revolution. 
—  Pompeius  in  the  East. —  His  extraordinary 
commission. —  His  enlargement  of  the  Roman 
dominions. — His  power. — Ambitions  and  proj- 
ects of  Caesar. —  Consulship  of  Cicero. — "To 
a  superficial  oljscrver,  at  the  close  of  the  year  70 
B.  C,  it  might  possibly  have  seemed  that  the 
Republic  had  been  given  a  new  lease  of  life. 
.  .  .  And,  indeed,  for  two  or  three  years  this 
promising  condition  of  things  continued.  The 
years  69  and  68  B.  C.  must  have  been  tolerably 
quiet  ones,  for  our  authorities  have  very  little  to 
tell  us  of  them.  .  .  .  Had  a  single  real  statesman 
appeared  on  the  scene  at  this  moment,  or  even 
if  the  average  senator  or  citizen  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  some  honesty  and  insight,  it  was  not 
impossible  that  the  government  might  have  been 
carried  on  fairly  well  even  under  republican 
forms.  But  there  was  no  leading  statesman  of 
a  character  suited  to  raise  the  whole  tone  of 
politics ;  and  there  was  no  general  disposition  on 
the  part  of  either  Senate  or  people  to  make  the 
best  of  the  lull  in  the  storm,  to  repair  damages, 
or  to  set  the  ship  on  her  only  true  course.  So 
the  next  few  years  show  her  fast  drifting  in  the 
direction  of  revolution ;  and  the  current  that 
bore  her  was  not  a  local  one,  or  vi-sible  to  the 
eye  of  the  ordinary  Roman,  but  one  of  world- 
wide force,  whose  origin  and  direction  could 
only  be  perceived  by  the  highest  political  intelli- 
gence. It  was  during  these  years  that  Caesar 
was  quietly  learning  the  business  of  government, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  provinces.  .  .  .  Caesar 
■was  elected  iiutestor  in  69  B.  C,  and  served  the 
office  in  the  following  year.  It  fell  to  him 
to  begin  his  acquaintance  with  government 
in  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  and  thus  began 
his  lifelong  connection  with  the  peoples  of  the 
West.  ...  On  his  return  to  Rome,  wliich  must 
have  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of  67  B.  C, 
Csesar  was  drawh  at  once  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  man  who,  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  was  to  be  his  friend,  his  rival,  and  his 
eneni}'.  Pompeius  was  by  this  time  tired  of  a 
quiet  life.  .  .  .  Both  to  him  and  his  friends,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  be  idle  any  longer.  There 
was  real  and  abundant  reason  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ablest  soldier  of  the  day.  The 
audacity  of  the  pii'ates  was  greater  than  ever 
[see  CiLiciA,  PiK.\TEs  of].  Lucullus,  too,  in 
Asia,  had  begun  to  meet  with  disasters,  and 
was  unable,  with  his  troops  in  a  mutinous  tem- 
per, to  cope  with  the  combined  forces  of  the 
kings  of  Armenia  and  Pontus.  .  .  .  lu  this  year, 
67  B.  C. ,  a  bill  was  proposed  by  a  tribune, 
Gabiuius,  in  the  assembly  of  the  plebs,  in  spite 
of  oppo.sition  in  the  Senate,  giving  Pompeius 
exactly  that  extensive  power  against  the  pirates 
which  he  himself  desired,  and  which  was  really 
necessary  if  the  work  was  to  be  done  swiftly 
and  completely.  He  was  to  have  exclusive  com- 
mand for  three  years  over  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean, and  over  the  resources  of  the  provinces 
and  dependent  states.  For  fifty  miles  inland  in 
every  province  bordering  on  these  seas  —  i.  e. , 
in  the  whole  Empire  —  he  was  to  exercise  an 
authority  equal  to  that  of  the  existing  provin- 
cial governor.  He  was  to  have  almost  unlimited 
means   of  raising   both   fleets   and   armies,   and 


was  to  nominate  his  own  stalf  of  twenty-five 
'  legati '  (lieutenant-generals),  who  were  all  to 
have  the  rank  of  pnetor.  2s'or  was  this  all ;  for 
it  was  quite  understood  that  this  was  only  part 
of  a  plan  which  was  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  armies  in  Asia  Minor,  superseding  the  able 
but  now  discredited  Lucullus.  In  fact,  by 
another  law  of  Gabinius,  Lucullus  was  recalled, 
and  his  command  given  to  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year,  neither  of  whom,  as  was  well  known, 
was  likely  to  wield  it  with  the  requisite  ability. 
Whichever  consul  it  might  be,  he  would  only  be 
recognised  as  keeping  the  place  warm  for  Pom- 
peius. .  .  .  Pompeius  left  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  67  B.  C,  rapidly  cleared  the  seas  of  piracy, 
and  in  the  following  year  superseded  Lucullus 
in  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates 
[with  the  powers  given  him  by  the  Gabinian  Law 
prolonged  and  extended  by  another,  known  as  the 
Manilian  Law].  He  did  not  return  till  (he  begin- 
ning of  Gl  B.  C.  At  first  siglit  it  miglit  seem  as 
though  his  absence  should  have  cleared  the  air, 
and  left  the  political  leaders  at  Rome  a  freer 
hand.  But  the  power  and  the  resources  voted 
him,  and  the  unprecedented  success  with  which  he 
used  them,  made  him  in  reality  as  formidable  to 
the  parties  at  home  as  he  was  to  the  peoples  of 
the  East.  He  put  an  end  at  last  to  the  power 
of  Mithridates,  received  the  subnnssion  of  Ti- 
granes  of  Armenia,  and  added  to  the  Roman 
dominion  the  greater  part  of  the  possessions  of 
both  these  kings.  The  sphere  of  Roman  influ- 
ence now  for  the  first  time  reached  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  the  Empire  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  great  Parthian  kingdom  beyond 
it.  Asia  Alinor  became  wlKjlly  Roman,  with  the 
exception  of  some  part  of  the  interior,  which 
obedient  kinglets  were  allowed  to  retain.  Syria 
was  made  a  Roman  province.  Pompeius  took 
.Jerusalem,  and  added  .Iud;ca  to  Syria  [see  Jews: 
B.  C.  166-40].  .  .  .  The  man  to  whom  all  this 
was  due  became  at  once  the  leading  tigure  in  the 
world.  It  became  clear  that  when  his  career  of 
conquest  was  over  yet  auother  task  would 
devolve  on  him,  if  he  chose  to  accept  it  —  the 
re-organisation  of  the  central  government  at 
Rome.  .  .  .  His  gathered  power  overhung  the 
state  like  an  avalanche  ready  to  fall;  and  in  the 
possible  path  of  an  avalanclie  it  is  waste  of  time 
and  labour  to  build  any  solid  work.  So  these 
years,  for  Ca>sar  as  for  the  rest,  are  years  of 
plotting  and  intrigue  on  one  side,  and  of  half- 
hearted government  on  the  other.  .  .  .  He  was 
elected  to  the  curule-aHlileship  —  the  next  above 
the  qurestorship  in  the  series  of  magistracies  — 
and  entered  on  his  office  on  January  1,  65  B.  C. 
.  .  .  C;Bsar's  political  connection  with  Crassus  at 
this  time  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  two  were 
sailing  the  same  course,  and  watching  Pompeius 
with  the  same  anxiety  ;  but  there  could  not  have 
been  much  in  common  between  them,  and  they 
were  in  fact  rapidly  getting  in  each  other's  way. 
The  great  money  lender,  however,  must  have 
been  in  the  main  responsible  for  the  enormous 
expenditure  which  Ctesar  risked  in  this  axlileship 
and  the  next  three  years.  ...  At  the  close  of 
the  year  64  B.  C,  on  the  accession  to  office  of  a 
new  board  of  tribunes,  ...  an  agrarian  bill  on 
a  vast  scale  was  promulgated  by  the  tribune 
Servilius  Rullus.  The  two  most  startling  fea- 
tures of  this  were:  first,  the  creation  of  a  board 
of  ten  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  each  member 
of  which  was  to  be  invested  with  military  and 
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jiuliciiil  powers  like  tliose  of  tlio  c  iiisuls  and 
pi-ivtors;  mid  secondly,  the  clauses  which  en- 
trusted this  hoard  "with  enormous  fmaneial 
resources,  to  be  raised  hy  the  i)ul)lic  sale  of  all 
tlie  territories  and  property  acquired  since  the 
year  88  B.  C.  together  with  the  booty  and  rev- 
i-MUes  now  in  the  hands  of  Poinpeius.  The  hill 
included,  as  its  imniediate  object,  a  huge  scheme 
of  colonisation  for  Italy,  on  the  lines  of  the 
(Jracchan  ai^rarian  bills.  .  .  .  But  it  was  really 
an  attack  on  tlie  weak  fortress  of  senatorial  ^'ov- 
crnmciit,  in  order  to  turn  out  its  garrison,  and 
occupy  and  fortify  it  in  the  name  of  the  denin- 
cratic  or  Marian" party,  against  the  return  of 
the  new  Sulla,  which  "was  now  thought  to  be 
imminent.  The  bill  may  also  have  had  another 
and  secondary  object  —  namely,  to  force  the  hand 
of  the  able  iind  ambitious  consul  [Cicero]  wlio 
would  come  intoollice  on  .lanuary  1,  (i;:i;  atany  rate 
it  succeeded  in  doing  tins,  though  it  succeeded 
in  nothing  else.  Cicero's  great  talents,  and  the 
courage  and  skill  with  which  he  had  so  far  for 
the  most  i)art  used  them,  had  made  him  already 
a  considerable  power  in  Rome;  but  no  one  knew 
for  certain  to  which  party  he  would  lin.ally 
attach  himself.  .  .  .  On  the  very  first  day  of  his 
ollice  he  attacked  the  bill  in  the  Senate  and 
exposed  its  real  intention,  and  showed  jilaiiily 
that  his  policy  was  to  convert  Poinpeius  into 
a  pillar  of  the  constitution,  and  to  counteract  all 
democratic  ])lots  directed  against  him.  .  .  . 
Whet  her  it  was  his  eloquence,  or  the  ))eoi)le's 
indilTerence,  that  causi^d  the  bill  to  be  dropjied, 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture;  but  it  was 
withdrawn  at  once  by  its  proposer,  and  the 
whole  scheme  fell  through.  This  was  Cicero's 
fir.st  and  only  real  victory  over  Ca'sar.  ...  It 
was  aliout  tliis  time,  in  the  si)riiig  of  03  B.  C, 
that  tiic  ollice  of  Pontifex  jNIaximus  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  old  Jletellns  Pius,  and 
C'lesar  at  "once  took  steps  to  secure  it  for  himself. 
The  chances  in  his  favour  were  small,  but  the 
prize  was  a  tempting  one.  Success  would  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Roman  religious 
system.  .  .  .  lie  was  eligible,  for  he  had  already 
been  for  several  years  one  of  the  college  of  poii- 
tilices,  but  as  tlie  law  of  election  stood,  a  man  so 
young  and  so  democratic  would  have  no  chance 
against  candidates  like  the  venerable  conserva- 
tive leader  Catulus,  and  C.Tsars's  own  old  com- 
mander in  the  Kast,  Scrvilius  Isauricus,  both  of 
whom  were  standing.  Sulla's  law,  which  placed 
the  election  in  the  hands  of  the  ccjllege  itself  —  a 
law  framed  expressly  to  exclude  persons  of 
Ctcsar's  stamp  —  must  be  repealed,  and  the 
choice  vested  once  more  in  the  people.  The 
useful  tribune  habienus  was  again  set  to  work, 
the  law  was  passed,  and  on  March  6tli  Ctesar 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  .  .  .  The  latter 
part  of  this  memorable  year  was  occupied  with 
a  last  and  desperate  attempt  of  the  democratic 
party  to  possess  themselves  of  the  state  power 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  forestall  Poinpeius. 
This  is  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Catilina;  it 
was  an  attack  of  the  left  wing  on  tlie  senatorial 
position,  and  the  real  leaders  of  the  democracy 
took  no  o])cn  or  active  part  in  it." — W.  W. 
Fowler.  Julius  Qenar,  ch.  4-5. 

Also  in  J.  A.  Froude,  C(fmr,  cli.  10.  —  Sue- 
tonius, Lives  of  the  Twelve  Casars:  Julius,  sect. 
7-13.— C.  Middleton,  Life  of  Cicero,  sect.  2. 

B.  C.  63. — The  conspiracy  of  Catiline. — 
The  conspiracy  organized  against  the  seiialorial 


government  of  Rome  by  Jj.  Sergius  Catilina.  I!. 
C.  63,  owes  much  of  its  prominence  in  Roman 
history  to  the  preservation  of  the  great  speeches 
in  which  Cicero  exposed  it,  and  by  which  he 
rallied  the  Roman  people  to  sujiport  him  in  put- 
ting it  down.  Cicero  was  consul  that  year,  and 
the  ollicial  responsibility  of  the  government  was 
on  his  .shoulders.  The  central  conspirators  were 
a  desperate,  disreputable  cliiiue  of  men,  who 
had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
revolution.  Bcliind  them  were  all  the  discon- 
tents and  malignant  tempers  of  demoralized  and 
disorganized  Rome;  and  still  behinil  these  were 
suspected  to  be,  darkly  hidden,  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  men  like  Ca'sar  and  Crassus,  who 
watched  and  waiteil  for  the  expiring  breath 
of  the  dying  republic.  Cicero,  having  made  a 
tiiiK'ly  di.scovery  of  the  plot,  managed  the  dis- 
closure of  it  with  great  ailroitness  and  won  the 
support  of  the  people  to  ids  proceedings  against 
the  conspirators.  Catiline  made  his  escape 
from  Rome  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
small  army  whicli  his  suiijiorters  had  raised  in 
Etruria;  but  he  and  it  were  both  destroyed  in 
tlie  single  battle  fought.  Five  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators  were  hastily  put  To  death  without 
trial,  by  being  strangled  in  the  Tulliauum. — 
W.    Forsyth,  Life  of  Cicero,  ch.  8. 

Ai.so  IN  A.  'Trollope,  Life  of  Cicero,  ch.  9. — 
A.  J.  Church,  Honiiui  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero, 
ch.  7. — Cicero,  Orntioii.i  (tr.  by  C.  D.  Yoiirje),  r.  2. 
B.  C.  63-58. — Increasing  disorders  in  the  cap- 
ital.—  The  wasted  opportunities  of  Pompeius. 
—  His  alliance  with  Caesar  and  Crassus.  — The 
First  Triumvirate.—  Caesar'sconsulship. — His 
appointment  to  the  command  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul. — Exile  of  Cicero. —  "Recent  events  had 
fully  demonstrated  the  impotence  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  democratic  party  ;  neither  was  strong 
enough  to  defeat  tlie  other  or  to  govern  the 
State.  There  was  no  third  jiarty  —  no  class  re- 
maining out  of  which  a  government  might  be 
erected;  the  only  alternative  was  monarchy  — 
the  rule  of  a  single  person.  Who  the  monarch 
would  be  was  still  uncertain  ;  though,  at  the 
jiresent  moment,  Pompeius  was  clearly  the  only 
man  in  whose  power  it  lay  to  take  up  the  crown 
that  offered  itself.  .  .  .  For  the  moment  the 
question  which  agitateil  all  minds  was  whether 
Poinpeius  would  aece])t  the  gift  offered  him  by 
fortune,  or  would  retire  and  leave  the  throne 
vacant.  .  .  .  In  the  autumn  of  03  B.  C  (Juintus 
JMetellus  Nepos  arrived  in  the  capital  from  the 
camp  of  Poinpeius,  and  got  himself  elected 
tribune  with  the  avowed  purpo.se  of  procuring 
for  Pompeius  the  command  against  Catilina  by 
special  decree,  and  afterwards  the  consulship  for 
01  B.  C.  .  .  .  The  aristocracy  at  once  .showed 
their  hostility  to  the  propo.sals  of  Aletellus,  and 
Cato  had  himself  elected  tribune  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  thwarting  him.  But  the  deino- 
crats  were  more  pliant,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  they  had  come  to  a  cordial  understanding 
with  the  general's  emissary.  Metellus  and  his 
master  both  adopted  the  democratic  view  of  the 
illegal  executions  [of  the  Catilinarians] ;  and  the 
tirst  act  of  Caesar's  pra-torship  was  to  call 
Catulus  to  account  for  the  moneys  alleged  to 
have  been  embezzled  by  him  in  rebuilding  the 
Capitoline  temple  and  to  transfer  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  works  to  Pompeius.  .  .  .  On  the 
day  of  voting,  Cato  and  another  of  the  tribunes 
put  their  veto  upon  the  proposals  of  Metellus, 
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who  disrcgai'clcd  it.  TIhtc  were  conf.ifts  of  tlie 
armed  bauds  of  both  sides,  whieh  terminated  in 
favour  of  tile  government.  Tlie  Senate  followed 
tip  the  victory  by  snspendins;  Mctcllus  and 
{.'ipsar  from  tlieir  olllees.  Metelhis  immediately 
departed  for  the  c.-inip  of  Pompeins;  and  when 
Ca-sar  disregarded  the  decree  of  suspension 
against  hims<'lf,  the  Senate  had  ultimately  to 
revoke  it.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  the  interests  of  Ponipeiu.s  than  these  late 
events.  After  the  illegal  executions  of  the  Caii- 
linarians,  and  the  acts  of  violence  against  Jletel- 
his,  he  'could  appear  at  once  as  the  defender  of 
the  two  palladia  of  l{omaii  liberty' — the  right  of 
appeal,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  triljuuate, — 
and  as  the  champion  of  the  party  of  order 
against  the  Catilinarian  band.  But  his  courage 
was  unequal  to  the  emergency ;  he  lingered  in 
Asia  during  the  winter  of  63-03  B.  C,  and 
thus  gave  tlie  Senate  time  to  crush  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Italy,  and  deprived  liimself  of  a  valid 
pretext  for  keeping  his  legions  together.  In  the 
autumn  of  03  B.  C.  he  landed  at  Brundisiuni, 
and,  disbanding  his  army,  proceeded  to  Rome 
with  a  small  escort.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city 
in  61  B.  C.  he  found  himself  in  a  position  of  com- 
plete isolation;  he  was  feared  by  the  democrats, 
hated  by  the  aristocracy,  and  distrusted  by  the 
wealthy  class.  He  at  once  demanded  for  himself 
a  second  consulship,  the  confirmation  of  all  his 
acts  in  the  East,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
he  had  maile  to  his  soldiers  to  furnish  them  with 
lands.  But  each  of  tliese  demands  was  met  with 
the  most  determined  opposition.  .  .  .  His  prom- 
ise of  lands  to  his  soldiers  was  indeed  ratified,  but 
not  e.xecuted,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  and  lands.  .  .  .  From 
this  disagreeable  position,  Pompeius  was  rescued 
by  the  sagacity  and  address  of  Ca;sar,  who 
.saw  in  the  necessities  of  Pompeius  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  democratic  party.  Ever  since  the 
return  of  Pompeius,  Csesar  had  grown  rapidly 
in  influence  and  weight.  He  had  been  prietor  iu 
62  B.  C.  and,  in  61,  governor  in  Farther  Spain, 
where  he  utilized  his  position  to  free  himself 
from  his  del.its,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
military  position  he  .  desired  for  himself.  Re- 
turning in  60  B.  C.  he  readily  relinquished  his 
claim  to  a  triumph,  in  order  to  enter  the  city  in 
time  to  stand  for  the  consulship.  ...  It  was 
quite  possible  that  the  aristocracy  might  be 
strong  enough  to  defeat  the  candidature  of 
C'iBsar,  as  it  had  defeated  that  of  Catilina ;  and 
again,  the  consulship  was  not  enough;  an  ex- 
traordinary command,  secured  to  him  for  several 
years,  was  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
purpose.  Without  allies  such  a  command  could 
not  be  hoped  for ;  and  allies  were  found  where 
they  had  been  found  ten  years  before,  in  Pom- 
peius and  Crassus,  and  in  the  rich  equestrian 
class.  Such  a  treaty  was  suicide  on  the  part  fif 
Pompeius;  .  .  .  but  he  had  drifted  into  a  situa- 
tion so  awkward  that  he  was  glad  to  be  released 
from  it  on  any  terms.  .  .  .  The  bargain  was 
struck  in  the  summer  of  60  B.  C.  [forming  what 
became  known  in  Roman  history  as  the  First 
Triumvirate].  Ca'sar  was  promised  the  consul- 
ship and  a  governorship  afterwards;  Pompeius, 
the  ratification  of  his  arrangements  in  the  East, 
and  land  for  his  soldiers;  Crassus  received 
no  definite  equivalent,  but  the  capitalists  were 
liroinised  a  remission  of  part  of  the  money 
they  had  undertaken  to  jiay  for  the  lease  of  the 


Asiatic  taxes.  .  .  .  Ca'sar  was  easily  elected 
consul  for  59  B.  C.  Ail  that  the  exertions  of  the 
Senate  could  do  was  to  give  him  an  aristocratic 
colleague  in  Marcus  Bibulus.  Ca'sar  at  once 
proceeded  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  Pompeius 
by  proposing  an  agrarian  law.  All  remaining 
Italian  domain  land,  whieh  meant  practically  the 
territory  of  Capua,  was  to  be  given  up  to  allot- 
ments, and  other  estatc-s  in  Italy  were  to  be  pur- 
chased out  of  the  revenues  of  the  new  Eastern 
provinces.  The  soldiers  were  simply  recom- 
mended to  the  commission,  and  thus  the  princi- 
ple of  giving  rewards  of  land  for  military  service 
was  not  asserted.  The  execution  of  tlie  bill  was 
to  be  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  twenty.  .  .  . 
At  length  all  these  jiroposals  were  passed  by  the 
assembly  [after  rejection  by  the  Senate],  and  the 
commission  of  twenty,  with  Pompeius  and  Cras- 
sus at  their  head,  began  the  execution  of  the 
agrarian  law.  Xow  that  the  first  victory  was 
won,  the  coalition  was  able  to  carry  out  the  rest 
of  its  programme  without  much  difficulty.  .  .  . 
It  was  determined  by  the  confederates  that 
Ca;sar  should  be  invested  by  decree  of  the  people 
with  a  special  command  resembling  that  lately 
held  by  Pompeius.  Accordingly  the  tribune 
V'atinius  stibmitted  to  the  tribes  a  proposal 
v.hich  was  at  once  adopted.  By  it  C'lesar  ob- 
tained the  governorsliip  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
tlie  supreme  command  of  the  three  legions  sta- 
tioned there,  for  five  years,  with  the  rank  of 
liropraetor  for  his  adjutants.  His  jurisdiction 
extended  southwards  as  far  as  the  Rubicon,  and 
included  Luca  and  Ravenna.  Subsequently  the 
]irovince  of  Narbo  was  added  by  the  Senate,  on 
the  motion  of  Pompeius.  .  .  .  CiBsar  liad  hardly 
laid  down  his  consulship  when  it  was  propo.sed, 
in  the  Senate,  to  annul  the  Julian  laws  [See 
Julian  L.\ws].  .  .  .  The  regents  determined  to 
make  examples  of  some  of  the  most  determined 
of  their  opponents."  Cicero  was  accordingly 
sent  into  exile,  by  a  resolution  of  the  tribes,  and 
Cato  was  appointed  to  an  odious  public  mission, 
which  carried  him  out  of  the  way,  to  Cyprus. — 
T.  Mommsen.  Hint,  nf  llie  H'iman  liepublic 
(itbridyed  by  Bryfiiis  and  Ikitdy),  ch.  33. 

Also  in  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Itoman  Re- 
public, t.  3,  ch.  17-30.— C.  jViiddleton,  Life  »f 
Cicero,  sect.  4.— Napoleon  TIL,  llist.  of  Julius 
C'tesar,  ch.  S-i. 

B.  C.  58-51. —  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul. — 
See  Gaii,:  B.  C.  5y-.")l. 

B.  C.  57-52.— Effect  of  Cjesar's  Gallic 
victories. —  Return  of  Cicero  from  exile. — 
New  arrangements  of  the  Triumvirs. — 
Caesar's  Proconsulship  extended. —  The  Tre- 
bonian  Lav?.— Disaster  and  death  of  Crassus 
at  Carrhae.—  Increasing  anarchy  in  the  city.— 
"In  Rome  the  enemies  of  Ca'sar  .  .  .  were 
awed  into  silence  [by  his  victorious  career  in 
Gaul],  and  the  Senate  granted  the  unpre- 
cedented honour  of  fifteen  days'  '  supplicatio  '  to 
the  gods  for  the  brilliant  successes  in  Gaul. 
Among  the  supporters  of  this  motion  was,  as 
Ciesar  learnt  in  the  winter  from  the  magistrates 
and  senators  who  came  to  pay  court  to  him  at 
Ravenna,  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  From  the  day  of  his 
exile  the  efforts  to  secure  his  return  had  begun, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  August  that  the 
Senate,  led  bv  the  consul.  P.  Lentulus  Spinther, 
carried  the  m'otion  for  his  r^irn.  in  spile  of  the 
violence  of  the  armed  gauL'of  CIihUus,  and  sum- 
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iiioiird  all  t'.y  country  tribes  to  crowd  tlio 
coiuitiii  on  Ciniims  Martins,  and  ratify  the 
seiiutus  consiillurM  Tin-  rcUirii  of  the  frreal 
orator  to  tlu'  coiiiilry  wliicli  lir  hail  saved  in  th'' 
terrible  days  of  (!:<  15.  (',  was  more  like  a  triurai)h 
than  the  entranee  dC  a  ])ard<>ned  criminal.  .  .  . 
Blithe  had  come  back  on  sulferance ;  the  gren: 
Three  must  be  conciliated.  .  .  .  Cicero,  like 
many  other  optimates  in  Home,  was  looking  for 
the  i)eginnin.^s  of  a  breach  belueen  I'ompeius. 
Cra,ssns  and  Cicsar.  and  was  ari.xions  to  nourish 
any  i;erms  of  opposition  to  the  triple-headed 
monarchy.  He  i)leaded  aj;ainst  Cjcsars  friend 
Valinius,  and  he  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for 
checking  the  action  of  the  agrarian  law  in  Cam- 
paida.  But  these  signs  of  an  independent 
opposition  were  suddenly  terminated  by  a 
humiliating  recantation:  for  before  entering 
upon  his  third  campaign  (';esar  irosse<l  the 
Apennines,  and  .■ijijieared  at  the  Roman  colony 
of  Lucca.  .  .  .  Two  liundreil  senators  crowded  to 
llie  rendezvous,  but  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  Three  very  independently  of  Senate  in  Rome 
or  Senate  in  Lucca.  It  was  agreed  that  Pom- 
peius  and  Crassus  should  hold  a  joint  consulship 
again  next  year,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
Ca;.sar's  tive  years  they  were  to  secure  his  re- 
appointment for  another  live.  .  .  .  Unfortunate 
Cicero  was  awed,  ami  in  his  other  speeches  of 
this  year  tried  to  win  the  favor  of  the  great  men 
by  supporting  their  proposed  provincial  arrange- 
ments, and  i>leading  in  defence  of  C;esar's  friend 
and  iirotege,  L.  IJalbus. "  In  the  year  55  B.  C. 
the  Trebonian  Law  was  passed,  ■'which  gave  to 
Crassus  and  Pompeius,  as  proconsular  provinces, 
Syria  and  Spain,  for  the  extraordinary  term  of 
tive  years.  In  this  repeated  creation  of  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  favor  of  the  coalition  of 
dynasts,  Cato  rightly  saw  an  end  of  repulilican 
institutions.  .  .  .  Crassus  .  .  .  started  in  54  B. 
C. ,  at  the  head  of  seven  legions,  in  face  of  the 
combined  oppo.sition  of  tribunes  and  augurs,  to 
secure  the  eastern  frontier  of  Roman  dominion 
by  vanquishing  the  Parthian  power,  which, 
reared  on  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucids,  was  now  sujjreme  in  Ctesiidion  and 
Seleucia.  Led  into  the  desert  by  the  Arab 
Sheikh  Abgarus,  acting  as  a  traitor,"  the  Roman 
army  was  surrounded  by  the  (leet  Parthian 
horsemen,  who  could  attack  and  retreat,  shoot- 
ing their  .showers  of  nussiles  all  the  time.  In 
the  l)linding  sand  and  sun  of  the  desert  near 
Carrhte  |(m  the  river Belik,  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Kuphrates.  the  supposed  site  of  the  Ilaran 
of  Biblical  historyj,  Cra.ssus  experienced  a 
defeat  which  took  its  rank  with  Clannie  and  the 
Arausio.  A  few  days  afterwards  (June  9th.  53 
B.  C.)he  was  murdered  in  a  conference  to  which 
the  commander  of  the  Parthian  forces  invited 
him.  .  .  .  Theshcickof  this  event  went  through 
the  Roman  world,  and  though  Cassius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Cra.ssus,  retrieved  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  arms  against  the  Parthians  in  the  follow 
ing  year,  that  agile  peojile  remained  to  the  last 
imconquered,  and  the  Roman  boundary  was 
never  to  advance  further  to  the  east.  Crassus, 
then,  was  dead,  and  Pompeius,  though  he  lent 
CiBsar  a  legion  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
more  ready  to  assume  the  natural  antagonism 
to  Cffisar.  since  the  death  of  his  wife  Jidia  in 
September,  54  B.  C.,  had  broken  a  strong  tie 
■with  his  falher-in-law.  Further,  the  condition 
of     the    capital   seemed    reaching    a    point    of 


anarchy  at  ■which  Pompeius,  as  the  only  strong- 
man on  the  spot,  wmdd  have  to  be  appointed 
absolute  dictator.  In  ~>.i  B.  C.  no  consuls  cnuld, 
in  the  violence  and  turmoil  of  the  conutia,  be 
elected  until  July,  and  the  year  clo.sed  without 
any  elections  having  taken  place  for  5'2  B.  C. 
F.  Annius  .Milo,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  P.  Clodius,  who  was  seeking 
the  pra'torship,  turiu-d  every  stre<'l  of  Rome  into 
a  gladiatorial  arena."  In  January  Clodius  was 
killed.  "  Pompeius  was  waiting  in  his  new 
.aardens  near  tlie  Porta  Camientalis,  until  a 
ilespairing  government  should  invest  him  with 
dictatorial  jiower;  he  was  altogether  too  timid 
and  too  constitutional  to  seize  it.  Bvit  with  Cato 
in  Rome  no  one  <lare(l  mention  the  word  dictator. 
Pompeius.  disappointed,  was  named  sole  consul 
on  the  4th  of  February  fB.  C.  52],  and  by  July 
he  had  got  as  his  colleague  his  new  fatlierin- 
law,    Metellus."— R.     F.  '  Ilorton,     Hist,  of  the 

lio/IKlDH,    Cll.    2i). 

Also  in  W.  Forsyth,/-//;'  of  Cieero,  t-h.  13-10 
(('.  1-2).  —  C.  Jlcrivale.  The  liomaii  Triumvi- 
rates, eh.  5. —  G.  Rawlinson,  Tlie  Sixth  Great 
Oriental  Monarchy,  eli.  11. 

B.  C.  55-54. —  Caesar's  invasions  of  Britain. 

—  See  BuiTAi.N':   B.  C.  5.5-54. 

B.C.  52-50. — Rivalry  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar. 
— Approach  of  the  crisis. — Caesar's  legions  in 
motion  towards  the  capital.  —  "  Ca.sar  had 
long  ago  resolved  u|)on  the  overthrow  of  Pom- 
pey,  as  had  Pompey,  for  that  matter,  upon  his. 
For  Crassus.  the  fear  of  whom  had  hitherto  kept 
them  in  peace,  having  now  been  killeil  in  Par- 
thia,  if  tlie  one  of  them  wished  to  make  him.self 
the  greatest  num  in  Rome,  he  had  only  to  over- 
throw th('  other;  and  if  he  again  wished  to  pre- 
vent his  own  fall,  he  had  nothing  fur  it  but  to  be 
lieforehand  with  him  whom  he  feared.  Pompey 
had  not  been  long  under  any  such  apprehen- 
sions, having  till  lately  despised  Ca>sar.  as  think- 
ing it  no  ditticidt  matter  to  put  down  him  whom 
he  himself  had  advanced.  But  C*sar  had  enter- 
tained this  design  from  the  begirming  against 
his  rivals,  and  had  retired,  like  an  expert  wrest- 
ler, to  prepare  himself  apart  for  the  combat. 
Making  the  Gallic  wars  his  exercise-.trround,  he 
hail  at  once  improved  the  strength  of  his  soldiery, 
and  had  heightened  his  own  glory  by  his  great 
actions,  so  that  he  was  looked  on  as  one  who 
might  challenge  comparison  with  Pompey.  Nor 
did  he  let  go  any  of  those  advantages  which 
were  now  given  him,  both  by  Pompey  himself 
and  the  times,  and  the  ill  .irovernment  of  Rome, 
where  all  who'n-ere  candidates  for  ollice  publicly 
gave  money,  and  without  any  shame  t)ribed  the 
people,  who,  having  received  their  pay,  did  not 
contend  for  their  benefactors  with  their  bare 
suU'rages,  but  with  l)ows,  swords  and  sling.s. 
So  that  after  having  many  times  stained  the 
place  of  election  with  the  blood  of  men  killed 
upon  the  spot,  they  left  the  city  at  last  without 
a  government  at  all,  to  be  carried  about  like  a 
ship  without  a  pilot  to  steer  her;  while  all  who 
had  any  wisdom  could  only  be  thaidvful  if  a 
course  of  such  wild  and  stormy  disorder  and 
madness  might  end  no  worse  than  in  a  monarchy. 
Some  were  .so  bold  as  to  declare  openly  that  the 
government  was  incurable  but  b}'  a  monarchy, 
and  that  they  ought  to  take  that  remedy  from 
the  hands  of  the  gentlest  physician,  meaning 
Pompey,  who,  though  in  -words  he  jiretended  to 
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decline  it,  yet  in  reality  made  liis  utmost  efforts 
to  be  declared  dictator.  Cato,  perceivinsj  his  de- 
sign, prevailed  with  the  Senate  to  make  him  sole 
consul  [B.  C.  52],  that  with  the  offer  of  a  more 
legal  sort  of  monarchy  he  might  be  withheld 
from  demanding  the  dictatorship.  They  over 
and  above  voted  him  the  continuance  of  his  prov- 
inces, for  he  had  two,  Spain  and  all  Africa, 
which  he  governed  by  his  lieutenants,  and  main- 
tained armies  under  him,  at  the  yearly  charge  of 
a  thousand  talents  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Upon  this  CiBsar  also  sent  and  petitioned  for  the 
consulship,  and  the  continuance  of  his  provinces. 
Pompey  at  first  did  not  stir  in  it,  but  .Marcellus 
and  Lentuhis  opposed  it,  who  had  always  hated 
t'a'sar,  and  now  did  everything,  whether  fit  or 
unfit,  which  might  disgrace  and  affront  him. 
For  they  to(]k  away  the  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
zens from  the  people  of  New  C'onuim,  who  were 
a  colony  that  Cii"sar  had  lately  planted  in  Gaul ; 
and  Marcellus,  who  was  then  consul,  ordered  one 
of  the  senators  of  that  town,  then  at  Rome,  to  be 
whipped  [B.  C.  51],  and  told  him  he  laid  that 
mark  upon  him  to  signify  he  was  no  citizen  of 
Rome,  bidding  him,  when  he  went  back  again, 
to  show  it  to  C:i!sar.  After  Marcellus'.s  consul- 
ship, CiEsar  began  to  lavish  gifts  tipon  all  the 
public  men  out  of  the  riches  he  had  taken  from 
the  Gauls;  discharged  Curio,  the  tribune,  from 
his  great  debts;  gave  Paulus,  then  consul,  1,500 
talents,  with  which  he  built  the  noble  court  of 
justice  adjoining  the  forum,  to  supply  the  place 
of  ttiai  called  the  Fulvian,  Pompey,  alarmed  at 
these  preparations,  now  openly  took  steps,  both 
by  himself  and  his  friends,  to  have  a  successor 
appointed  in  Caesar's  room,  and  sent  to  demand 
back  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  lent  him  to  carry 
on  the  wars  in  Gaul.  C'lesar  returned  them,  and 
made  each  soldier  a  present  of  250  drachmas. 
The  officer  who  brought  them  honn^  to  Pompey, 
spread  amongst  the  people  no  very  fair  or  favor- 
able report  of  C;psar,  and  flattered  F\mipey  him- 
self with  false  suggestions  that  he  was  wisheil 
for  by(;;csar's  army;  and  though  his  affairs  here 
were  in  some  embarrassment  through  the  envy 
of  some,  and  the  ill  state  of  the  government,  yet 
there  the  army  was  at  his  command,  and  if  they 
once  crossed  into  Italy,  woidd  presently  declare 
for  him;  so  weary  were  they  of  Ciesar's  endless 
expeditions,  and  .so  suspicious  of  his  designs  for 
a  monarchy.  Upon  this  Pompey  grew  presump- 
tuous, and  neglected  all  warlike  preparations,  as 
fearing  no  danger.  .  .  .  Yet  the  demands  which 
Csesar  made  had  the  fairest  colors  of  equity 
imaginable.  For  he  proposed  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  that  Pompey  should  do  the  same,  and 
both  together  should  become  jirivate  men.  and 
each  expect  a  reward  of  his  services  from  the  pul)- 
lic.  For  that  those  who  proposed  to  disarm  him. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  Pompey  in  all  the 
power  he  held,  were  simply  establishing  the  one 
in  the  tyranny  which  they  accused  the  other  of 
aiming  at.  When  Curio  made  these  proposals 
to  the  people  in  Ciesar's  name,  he  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded, and  some  threw  garlands  towards  him, 
and  dismissed  him  as  they  do  successful  wrest- 
lers, crowned  with  flowers.  Antony,  being  tri- 
bune, produced  a  letter  sent  from  (\esar  on  this 
occasion,  and  read  it,  though  the  consuls  did 
what  they  could  to  opjiose  it.  But  Scipio,  Pom- 
pey's  father-in-law,  proposed  in  the  Senate,  that 
if  CiEsar  did  not  lay  down  his  arms  within  such 
a  time,  he  should  be  voted  an  enemy;  and  the 
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consuls  putting  it  to  the  question,  whether  Pom- 
pey should  dismiss  his  soldiers,  and  again, 
whether  ('jesar  slKjuld  disband  his,  verv  few 
assented  to  the  first,  but  almost  all  to  the  latter. 
But  Antony  proposing  again,  that  both  should 
lay  down  their  conmiissions.  all  but  a  very  few 
agreed  to  it.  Scipio  was  u[)ori  this  very  violent, 
and  Lentuhis  the  consul  cried  aloud,  that  fhev 
had  need  of  arms,  and  not  of  suffrages,  against 
a  robber;  so  that  the  senators  for  the  present 
adjourned,  and  appeared  in  mourning  as  a  mark 
of  their  grief  for  the  dissension.  Afterwards 
there  came  other  letters  from  Cfesar,  which 
seemed  yet  more  moderate,  for  he  i)roposed  to 
quit  everything  else,  and  only  to  retain  Gaul 
within  the  Alps,  Ulyricum,  and  two  legions,  till 
he  should  stand  a  second  time  for  consul.  Cicero, 
the  onitor.  who  was  lately  returned  f rom  Cilicia, 
endeavored  to  reconcile  differences,  and  softened 
Pompey,  who  was  willing  to  comply  in  other 
things,  but  not  to  allow  him  the  soldiers.  At 
last  Cicero  used  his  persuasions  with  Ca-sar's 
friends  to  accept  of  the  provinces  and  6.000 
soldiers  only,  and  so  to  make  up  the  quarrel. 
And  Pompey  was  inclined  to  give  way  to  this, 
but  Lcntulus.  the  consul,  would  not  hearken  to 
it,  but  drove  .Vntony  and  (Jurio  out  of  the  sen- 
ate-house with  insults,  by  which  he  afforded 
Ca;.sar  [then  at  Ravenna]  the  most  plausible  pre- 
tence that  could  be.  and  one  which  he  could 
readily  use  to  inflame  the  sf>ldiers,  by  showing 
them  two  persons  of  such  repute  and  authority, 
who  were  forced  to  escape  in  a  hired  carriage  in 
the  dress  of  slaves.  For  so  they  were  glad  to 
disguise  themselves,  when  they  fled  out  of  Rome. 
There  were  not  about  him  at  that  time  [Novem- 
ber, B.  C.  50]  above  300  horse,  and  5.000  foot; 
for  the  rest  of  his  army,  which  was  left  behind 
the  Alps,  was  to  be  brought  after  him  by  officers 
who  had  received  orders  for  that  purpose.  But 
he  thought  the  first  motion  towards  the  design 
which  he  had  on  foot  did  not  re(iuire  large  forces 
at  present,  and  that  what  was  wanted  was  to 
make  this  first  step  suddenly,  and  .so  as  to  astound 
his  enemies  with  the  Ixildness  of  it,  .  .  .  There- 
fore, he  commanded  his  captains  and  other  ofii- 
cers  to  go  only  with  their  swonls  in  their  hands, 
without  any  other  arms,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  Ariminum,  a  large  city  of  Gaul,  with 
as  little  disturbance  an<l  bloodshed  as  possible. 
He  committed  the  care  of  these  forces  to  Ilorten- 
sius,  and  himself  sjjent  the  day  in  public  as  a 
stauder-by  and  spectator  of  the  gladiators,  who 
exercised  before  him.  A  little  before  night  he 
attended  to  his  person,  and  then  went  into  the 
hall,  and  conversed  for  some  time  with  those  he 
had  invited  to  supper,  till  it  began  to  grow  dusk, 
when  he  rose  from  table,  and  made  his  excuses 
to  the  company,  begging  them  to  .stay  till  he 
came  back,  having  already  given  private  direc- 
tions to  a  few  immediate  friends,  that  they  should 
follow  him,  not  all  the  same  way,  but  some  one 
way,  some  another.  He  him.self  got  into  one  of 
the"  hired  carriages,  ami  drove  at  first  another 
way,  but  presently  turned  towards  Ariminum." 
— Plutarch,  Omir  {ChnKjh'x  Drydcitu  trunx.) 

Also  is  Caesar.  C'Diiimcntanes  on  the  Ciril  n'ar, 
bk.  1,  r/i.  1-8.— T.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  the  Lntu-  Ro- 
man Commoniriiillli.  rh.  .S  {r.  \). 

B.  C.  50-49.  — Csesar's  passage  of  the  Rubi- 
con.—Flight  of  Pompeius  and  the  Consuls 
from  Italy.— Caesar  at  the  capital.—  -Aliout 
tf'U  miles  from  .Vriminum.  and  twice  that  (li>;tance 
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from  liavenna,  the  frontier  of  Italy  and  Gnul 
was  triiceil  by  tin-  stream  of  the  Rubicon.  Tlii.s 
little  river,  red  with  the  drainage  of  the  i)eat 
mosses  from  whieli  it  descends  [and  evidently 
deriving  its  name  from  its  color],  is  formed  by 
tlie  union  of  three  mountain  torrents,  and  is 
nearly  dry  in  the  summer,  lilie  most  of  the 
water  courses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Appenincs.  In  tlie  month  of  Xovember  the 
winter  Uood  might  present  a  barrier  more  worthy 
of  the  important  position  which  it  once  occupied  ; 
but  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy  had  long  been 
secure  from  invasion,  and  the  channel  was 
spanned  l)y  a  bridge  of  no  great  dimensions. 
.  .  .  Tlie  ancients  amused  themselves  with 
picturing  the  guilty  hesitation  with  which  tlic 
founder  of  a  line  of  despots  stood,  as  tliey 
imagined,  on  the  brinl£  of  the  fatal  river  [in  the 
night  of  the  2Tth  of  Kovember,  B.  C.  50,  cor- 
rected calendar,  or  .January  l.'i,  B.  C.  49,  without 
the  correction],  and  paused  for  an  instant  before 
he  committed  tlie  irrevocable  act,  pregnant  with 
the  destinies  of  a  long  futtirity.  Ciesar,  indeed, 
in  his  Commentaries,  makes  no  allusion  to  tlie 
passage  of  the  Rubicon,  and,  at  the  moment  of 
stepping  on  the  bridge,  his  mind  was  probably 
absorbed  in  the  arrangements  he  had  made  for 
the  march  of  his  legions  or  for  their  recep- 
tion by  his  friends  in  Ariminum." — C.  Meri- 
vale,  /lint,  of  the  R'/matm,  eh.  14. — After  the 
crossing  of  the  Rubicon  there  were  still  more 
messages  between  Ca'sar  and  Pompey,  and  the 
consuls  supporting  the  latter.  "Each  demands 
that  the  other  shall  first  abandon  his  position. 
Of  course,  all  these  messages  mean  nothing. 
Ciesar,  complaining  bitterly  of  injustice,  sends  a 
portion  of  liis  small  army  still  farther  into  the 
iioman  territory.  Marc  Antony  goes  to  Arezzo 
with  five  cohorts,  and  Ciesar  occupies  three  other 
cities  with  a  cohort  each.  The  marvel  is  that 
he  was  not  attacked  and  driven  back  by  Pompey. 
We  may  probably  conclude  that  the  soldiers, 
though  imder  the  command  of  Pompey,  were 
not  trustworthy  as  against  Ciesar.  As  Ciesar 
regrets  his  two  legions,  so  no  doubt  do  the  two 
legions  regret  their  commander.  At  any  rate, 
the  consular  forces,  with  Pompey  and  the  consuls 
and  a  host  of  senators,  retreat  southwards  to 
Brundusium — Brindisi — intending  to  leave  Italy. 
.  .  .  During  this  retreat,  the  first  blood  in  the 
civil  war  is  spilt  at  Corfinium,  a  town  which,  if 
it  now  stood  at  all,  would  stand  in  the  Abruzzi. 
Ciesar  there  is  victor  in  a  small  engagement,  and 
obtained  pos-session  of  the  town.  The  Pompeian 
officers  whom  he  finds  there  he  sends  away,  and 
allows  them  even  to  carry  with  them  money 
which  lie  believes  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
public  treasury.  Throughout  his  route  south- 
ward the  soldiers  of  Pompey — who  had  hereto- 
fore been  his  soldiers — return  to  him.  Pompey 
and  the  consuls  still  retreat,  and  still  Ca'sar 
follows  them,  though  Pompey  had  boasted, 
when  first  warned  to  beware  of  Ciesar,  that  he 
had  only  to  stamp  upon  Italian  soil  and  legions 
would  arise  from  the  earth  ready  to  obey  him. 
He  knows,  however,  that  away  from  Rome,  in 
her  provinces,  in  JIacedonia  and  Achaia,  in  Asia 
and  Cilicia,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  and  the  two  Spains,  there  are  Roman 
legions  which  as  yet  know  no  Ciesar.  It  may  be 
better  for  Pompey  that  he  should  stamp  his  foot 
somewhere  out  of  Italy.  At  any  rate  he  sends 
the  obedient  consuls  and  his  attendant  senators 


over  to  Dyrrhachium  in  lllyria  with  a  pari  of  his 
army,  and  follows  with  the  remainder  as  soon  as 
Ciesar  is  at  his  heels.  Cicsar  makes  an  effort 
to  intercept  him  and  his  fleet,  but  in  that  he 
fails.  Thus  Pompey  deserts  Rome  and  Italy, — 
and  never  again  sees  the  imperial  city  or  the  fair 
land.  CiEsar  explains  to  us  why  lie  does  not 
follow  his  enemy  and  endeavour  at  once  to  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle.  Pompey  is  provided  with 
sliipping  and  he  is  not;  and  lie  is  aware  that  the 
force  of  I{ome  lies  in  her  provinces.  Moreover, 
Rome  may  be  starved  by  Pompey,  unless  he, 
Cicsar,  can  take  care  that  the  corn-growing 
countries,  which  arc  the  granaries  of  Rome,  are 
lift  free  for  the  use  of  the  city." — .\.  Trollope, 
'J'he  Commentariex  of  Virmr,  ch.  9. — Turning  back- 
from  Brundisium,  Cte.sar  proceeded  to  Rome  to 
take  possession  of  the  seat  of  government  which 
his  enemies  had  abandoned  to  him.  He  was 
scrupulous  of  legal  forms,  and,  being  a  procon- 
sul, holding  military  command,  did  not  enter  the 
city  in  jierson.  Biithe  called  together,  outside  of 
the  walls,  such  of  the  senators  as  were  in  Rome 
and  such  as  could  be  persuaded  to  return  to  the 
city,  and  obtained  their  formal  sanction  to 
various  acts.  Among  the  measures  so  authorized 
was  the  appropriation  of  the  .sacred  treasure 
stored  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
It  was  a  consecrated  reserve,  to  be  used  for  no 
purpose  except  the  repelling  of  a  Gallic  invasion 
— which  had  been,  for  many  generations,  the 
greatest  dread  of  Rome.  Ciesar  claimed  it, 
because  he  had  put  an  end  to  that  fear,  by 
conquering  the  Gauls.  His  stay  at  Rome  on 
this  occasion  (April,  B.  C.  49)  was  brief,  for  he 
needed  to  make  haste  to  encoimter  the  Pompeian 
legions  in  Spain,  and  to  secure  the  submission 
of  all  the  west  before  he  followed  Pompeius  into 
the  Eastern  world. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Jioman  lii'pulilir,  r.  5,  ch.  1-4. 

Also  in  J.  A.  Froude,  Casar,  ch.  21. 

B.  C.  49. — Csesar's  first  campaign  against 
the  Pompeians  in  Spain. — His  conquest  of 
Massilia. — In  Spain,  all  the  strong  fcjrccs  of  the 
country  were  commanded  by  partisans  of  Pom- 
peius and  the  Optimate  party.  Ca'sar  had 
already  sent  forward  C.  Fabius  from  Southern 
Gaul  with  three  legions,  to  take  possession  of  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  principal  Spani.sh 
roads.  Following  quickly  in  person,  he  found 
that  his  orders  had  been  vigorously  obeyed. 
Fabius  was  confronting  the  Pompeian  generahs, 
Afranius  and  Petreius  at  Ilerda  (modern  Lerida 
in  Catalonia),  on  the  river  Sicoris  (modern  Segre), 
where  they  made  their  stand.  They  had  five 
legions  of  well-trained  veterans,  besides  native 
auxiliaries  to  a  considerable  number.  Cttsar's 
army,  with  the  reinforcements  that  he  had  added 
to  it,  was  about  the  same.  The  Pompeians  had 
every  advantage  of  position,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  a  permanent  bridge  of 
stone  and  drawing  supplies  from  both  banks. 
Ciesar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  communications,  and  was  placed 
in  mortal  peril  by  a  sudden  flood  which  destroy  ed 
his  bridges.  Yet,  without  any  general  battle, 
by  pure  strategic  skill  and  by  resistless  energy, 
he  forced  the  hostile  army  out  of  Its  advan- 
tageous position,  intercepted  its  retreat  and  com- 
pelled an  unconditional  surrender.  This  Spanish 
campaign,  which  occupied  but  forty  days,  and 
which  was  decisive  of  the  contest  for  all  Spain, 
was    one   of     the    finest    of    Caesar's    military 
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achievements.  The  Greek  city  of  Massilin  fmorlern 
Marseilles),  still  nominally  independent  and  tlie 
ally  of  Rome,  although  surrounded  by  the 
Roman  conquests  in  Gaul,  had  seen  fit  to  range 
itself  on  the  side  of  Pompeius  and  the  Optimates, 
and  to  close  its  gates  in  the  face  of  C;csar,  when 
he  set  out  for  liis  campaign  in  Spain.  He  had 
not  hesitated  to  leave  three  legions  of  his  moder- 
ate army  before  the  city,  while  he  ordered  a  fleet 
to  be  built  at  Arelates  (Aries),  for  cooperation  in 
the  siege.  Decimus  Brutus  commanded  the  fleet 
and  Trebonius  was  the  general  of  the  land  force. 
The  siege  was  made  notable  by  remarkable  en- 
gineering operations  on  both  sides,  but  the  cour- 
aife  of  the  Massiliots  was  of  no  long  endurance. 
When  Caesar  returned  from  his  Spanish  cam- 
paign he  found  them  ready  to  surrender.  Not- 
withstanding they  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  act 
of  treachery  during  the  siege,  by  breaking  an 
armistice,  he  spared  their  city,  on  account,  he 
saiii,  of  its  name  and  antiquity.  His  soldiers, 
who  had  expected  rich  booty,  were  offended, 
and  a  dangerous  mutiny,  which  occurred  soon 
afterwards  at  Placentia.  had  this  for  its  main 
provocation. — C;iesar,  T/ie  Chil  Wnr,  bk.  1,  eh. 
36-81,  ((ml  hk.  2,  ch.  1-22. 

Also  in  G.  Long,  Dedhie  of  the  Romnn  Reptib- 
lic,  T.  5,  ch.  5  and  8. —  C.  Merivale,  ITist.  of  the 
Romans,  ch.  1.5-16. 

B.  C.  48. — The  war  in  Epirus  and  Thes- 
saly. — Caesar's  decisive  victory  at  Pharsalia. 

— Having  established  his  authority  in  Italy,  Gaul 
and  Spain,  and  having  legalized  it  by  procuring 
from  the  assembly  of  the  Roman  citizens  his 
formal  election  to  the  consulship,  for  the  year 
A.  U.  706  (B.  C.  48),  Cicsar  prepared  to  follow 
Pompeius  and  the  Senatorial  party  across  the 
Adriatic.  As  the  calendar  then  stood,  it  was  in 
January  that  he  arrived  at  Brundisium  to  take 
ship  ;  but  the  sea.son  corresponded  with  Novem- 
ber in  the  calendar  as  Caesar,  him.self,  cor- 
rected it  soon  afterwards.  The  vessels  at  his 
command  were  so  few  that  he  could  transport 
only  1.5,.')00  of  his  troops  on  the  first  expedition, 
and  it  was  with  that  number  that  he  landed  at 
Palaeste  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  The  sea  was 
swarming  with  the  fleets  of  his  enemies,  and, 
although  he  escaped  them  in  going,  his  small 
squadron  was  caught  on  the  return  voyage  and 
many  of  its  ships  destroyed.  Moreover,  the 
Pompeian  cruisers  became  so  vigilant  that  the 
second  detachment  of  bis  army,  left  behind  at 
Brundisium,  under  Marcus  Antonius,  found  no 
opportimity  to  follow  him  until  the  winter  had 
nearly  pa.ssed.  Meantime,  with  his  small  force, 
Ctesar  proceeded  boldly  into  Macedonia  to  con- 
front Pompeius,  reducing  fortresses  and  occupy- 
ing towns  as  he  marched.  Although  his  great 
antagonist  had  been  gathering  troops  in  Mace- 
donia for  months,  and  now  numbered  an  army 
of  some  90,n00  or  100,000  men.  it  was  Caesar, 
not  Pompeius,  who  pressed  for  a  battle,  even 
before  ^lark  Antony  had  joined  him.  As  soon  as 
the  junction  had  occurred  he  pushed  the  enemy 
with  all  possible  vigor.  But  Pompeius  had  no 
confidence  in  his  untrained  host.  He  drew  his 
whole  army  into  a  strongly  fortified,  immense 
camp,  on  the  sea  coast  near  Dyrrhachium,  at  a 
point  called  Petra,  and  there  he  defied  Caesar  to 
dislodge  him.  The  latter  undertook  to  wall  him 
in  on  the  land-side  of  his  camp,  by  a  line  of 
ramparts  and  towers  seventeen  miles  in  length. 
It  was  an  undertaking  too  great  for  his  force. 
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Pompeius  made  a  sudden  flank  movement  which 
disconcerted  all  his  plans,  and  so  defeated  and 
demoralized  his  men  that  he  was  placed  in 
extreme  peril  for  a  time.  Had  the  Senatorial 
chief  shown  half  of  CiPsar's  energy  at  that  criti- 
cal moment,  the  cause  of  Ca;sar  would  probably 
have  been  lost.  But  Pompeius  and  his  party 
took  time  to  rejoice  over  their  victory,  while 
Ca;sar  framed  plans  to  repair  his  defeat.  He 
promptly  abandoned  his  lines  before  the  enemy's 
camp  and  fell  back  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, to  form  a  junction  with  certain  troops  which 
he  had  previously  sent  eastward  to  meet  ret'n- 
forcements  then  coming  to  Pompeius.  He  cal- 
culated that  Pompeius  would  follow  him,  and 
Pompeius  did  so.  The  result  was  to  give  Caesar, 
at  last,  the  opportunity  he  had  been  seeking  for 
months,  to  confront  with  his  tried  legions  the 
motley  levies  of  his  antagonist  on  an  open  field. 
The  decisive  and  ever  memorable  battle  was 
fought  in  The.ssaly,  on  the  plain  of  Pharsalia, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Enipeus,  and 
overlooking  which,  from  a  contiguous  height, 
stood  anciently  the  city  of  Pharsalus.  It  was 
fought  on  the  9th  of  "August,  in  the  year  48 
before  Christ.  It  was  a  battle  quickly  ended. 
The  foot-.soldiers  of  Pompeius  out-numbered 
those  of  Caesar  at  least  as  two  to  one  ;  but  they 
could  not  stand  the  charge  which  the  latter 
made  upon  them.  His  cavalry  was  largely  com- 
posed of  the  young  nobility  of  Rome,  and  Caesar 
had  few  horsemen  with  which  to  meet  them  ; 
but  he  set  against  thcm_a  strong  reserve  of  his 
sturdy  veterans  on  foot,  and  they  broke  the  horse- 
men's ranks.  The  defeat  was  speedily  a  rout  ; 
there  was  no  rallying.  Pompeius  fled  with  a 
few  attendants  and  made  his  way  to  Alexandria, 
where  his  tragical  fate  overtook  him.  Some  of 
the  other  leaders  escaped  in  different  directions. 
Some,  like  Brutus,  submitted  to  Cxsar,  who  was 
practically  the  master,  from  that  hour,  of  the 
Roman  realm,  although  Thapsus  had  still  to  be 
fought. — C';esar,  The  Clril,  War,  bk.  3. 

Also  in  W.  W.  Fowler,  Julius  Cmsar,  ch.  16. — 
G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Rnman  Republic,  r.  5,  ch. 
10-17.— T.  A.  Docige,  Co'sar,  ch.  31-3.5. 

B.  C.  48-47. —  Pursuit  of  Pompeius'  to 
Egypt. —  His  assassination. —  Caesar  at  Alex- 
andria, -with  Cleopatra. —  The  rising  against 
him. —  His  peril. —  His  deliverance. 

See  Alexanduia:  B.  C.  48-47. 

B.  C.  47-46. —  Caesar's  overthrovff  of  Phar- 
naces  at  Zela. —  His  return  to  Rome. —  The 
last  stand  of  his  opponents  in  Africa. —  Their 
defeat  at  Thapsus. —  At  the  time  when  C.e.sar 
was  in  a  difficult  position  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
subjects  of  Rome  were  generally  uncertain  as  to 
whether  their  yoke  would  be  broken  or  not  by 
the  ]ieiiding  civil  war,  Pharnaccs,  son  of  the 
vanquished  Pontic  king,  Mithridates,  made  an 
effort  to  recover  the  lost  kingdom  of  his  father. 
He  himself  had  been  a  traitor  to  his  father,  and 
had  been  rewarded  for  his  treason  by  Pompeius, 
who  gave  him  the  small  kingdom  of  Bosporus, 
in  the  Crimea.  He  now  thought  the  moment 
favorable  for  regaining  Pontus,  Cappadocia  and 
Lesser  Armenia.  C;rsar's  lieutenant  in  Asia 
Jlinor,  Domitius  Calvinus,  marched  against  him 
with  a  small  force,  and  was  badly  defeateil  at 
Nicopolis  (B.  C.  48),  in  Armenia  Minor.  As  a 
consequence,  Ca?sar,  on  being  extricated  from 
Alexandria,  could  not  return  to  Rome,  although 
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liis  affairs  tlierc  sorely  ncfdcd  him,  until  he  liiid 
restiircil  the  Koiiian  iiiilliorily  in  Asia  Minor. 
As  soon  as  he  could  r<a(  li  i'harnai-es,  althouirh 
his  army  was  small  in  nunduTs,  he  struck  and 
shattcreil  the  llim.sy  throne  at  a  single  lilow. 
The  battle  was  fought  (B.  ('.  47)  at  Zela,  in 
I'ontus,  whore  Mitiiridates  had  once  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Komana.  It  was  of  this  lialtlo 
that  C'lesar  is  said  to  liave  written  his  famous 
'  Veiii,  cidi,  riei.'  "  Plutarch  .says  that  this  ex- 
pression was  used  in  a  letter  to  one  Amintius; 
the  name  is  protjahly  a  mistake.  Suetonius 
asserts  that  the  three  words  were  inscrilied  on  a 
banner  and  carried  in  (.'a'sar's  triumph.  Appian 
an<l  Dion  refer  to  them  as  notorious." — ('.  Meri- 
vale.  Ili.it.  iif  till-  ll'iiiKiii.i,  rh.  IH. —  After  defeat- 
ing Pharnaces  at  Zela.  destroying  his  army, 
"Ca'sar  passed  on  through  (Jalatia  and  Bithynia 
to  the  province  of  Asia  proper,  settling  affairs 
in  every  centre;  and  leaving  the  faitliful  Milh- 
ridatcs  [of  Perganuim  —  See  Ai.kx.vndui.v  :  B. 
C.  48-47]  with' the  title  of  King  of  the  Bos- 
pliorus,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  these 
provinces,  he  sailed  for  Italy,  and  arrived  at 
'rarentuni  before  any  one  was  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach. If  he  had  really  wasted  time  or  lo.st 
energy  in  Egyjit,  he  was  making  up  for  it  now. 
On  tlie  way  from  Tarentum  to  Brundisium  he 
met  Cicero,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  here 
for  nearly  a  year.  He  alighted,  embraced  his 
old  friend,  and  walked  with  him  some  distance. 
The  residt  of  their  t.ilk  was  shown  by  Cicero's 
condnet  for  the  rest  of  Caesar's  lifetime;  he  re- 
tired to  his  villas,  an<l  sought  relief  in  literary 
work,  encourageil  doubtless  by  C'a'.sar's  ardent 
praise.  The  magical  effect  of  Ca'sar's  presence 
was  felt  throughout  Italy;  all  .sedition  ceased, 
and  Rome,  which  had  l)een  the  .scene  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  under  the  uncertain  rule  of  Antonius, 
was  (|uiet  in  an  instant.  The  master  spent  three 
months  in  the  city,  working  hard.  He  had  been 
a  .second  time  appointed  dictator  while  he  was 
in  Egypt,  and  probably  without  any  limit  of 
lime,  space  or  power;  and  he  acted  now  without 
scruple  as  an  absolute  monarch.  Everything 
that  had  to  be  done  he  .saw  to  liimself.  Money 
was  raised,  bills  were  passed,  the  Senate  re- 
cruited, inagistrates  and  provincial  governors 
appointed.  But  there  was  no  time  for  any  at- 
tempt at  permanent  organisation;  he  must  wrest 
Africa  from  his  enemies.  .  .  .  He  (pidleda  most 
serious  mutiny,  in  wliich  even  his  faithful  tenth 
lesrion  was  concerned,  with  all  his  wonderful 
skill  and  knowledge  of  huni.-in  nature;  .sent  on 
all  available  forces  to  Sicily,  and  arrived  himself 
at  Lilyba'um  in  the  middle  of  December." — W. 
W.  Fowler,  Jiiliim  Cawir,  eli.  17.  —  The  last  stand 
of  Ca'sar's  opponents  as  a  party  —  the  senatorial 
party,  or  the  rejuiblieans,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called  —  was  made  in  .\frica.  on  the  old  Cartha- 
ginian territory,  with  the  city  of  Utica  for  their 
headquarters,  and  with  .luba,  theNumidian  king, 
for  their  active  ally.  Varus,  who  had  held  his 
ground  there,  defeating  and  slaying  Ca'sar's 
friend  Curio,  was  joined  tirst  by  Scipio,  after- 
wards by  Cato,  Labienus  and  other  leaders,  Cato 
having  led  a  wonderful  march  through  the 
desert  from  the  Lesser  Syrlis,  In  the  course  oif 
the  year  of  respite  from  pursuit  which  Ca'.sar's 
o<,'Cup;itions  elsewhere  allowed  them,  they 
gathered  and  organized  a  formidable  army.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  the  ye:ir  47  B.  C.  that  Ca'.sar 
assembled  his  forces  at  Lilyb;cum,  in  Sicily,  and 


sailed  with  the  lirst  detachment  for  Africa  As 
happened  so  often  to  him  in  his  bold  ndlitary 
adventures,  thi'  troops  which  slioidil  follow  were 
delayed  by  storms,  and  he  was  exposed  to 
imminent  peril  b<'fore  they  arrived.  But  be  .suc- 
ceeded in  fortifying  and  maintaining  a  position 
on  the  coast,  near  Uuspina,  until  they  camo. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  him  he  olVered  battle  to 
his  adversaries,  and  found  presently  an  oppor- 
tunity to  force  the  fighting  upon  them  at 
Thapsus,  a  coast  town  in  their  jiossession,  which 
he  attacked.  The  battle  was  decided  by  the 
first  charge  of  Ca'sar's  legionaries,  which  swept 
everything  —  foot-soldiers,  cavalry  and  elephants 

—  before  it.  The  victors  in  their  ferocity  gave 
no  quarter  and  slaughtered  lll.ODDof  the  enemy, 
while  losing  from  their  own  ninks  but  fifty  n\en. 
The  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus  was  fought  on 
the  6th  of  April,  B.  C.  46,  uncorrected  calendar, 
or  Feb.  (Uh,  as  corrected  later.  Scipio.  the  com 
mandcr,  fled  to  Spain,  was  intercepted  on  the 
voyage,  and  ended  his  own  life.  The  high- 
minded,  stoical  Cato  conunilled  sincidc  at  Utica, 
rather  than  surrender  his  freedom  to  ("a-sar. 
■luba,  the  Xumidian  king,  likewise  destroyed 
himself  in  despair;  his  kingdom  was  ex- 
tinguished and  Nunudia  became  a  Roman 
l)rovinee.  A  few  scattered  leaders  of  revolt  still 
disputed  Casar's  supremacy,  but  his  power  was 
firndy  fixed. — A.  Ilirtius,  T/ie  Africnn  War. 

Al.so  IN  G.  Long,  Divline  of  the  Hontnii  lirpuh- 
lie.  r.  a.  eh.  24-27. 

B.  C.  45^ —  Caesar's  last  campaign  against  the 
Pompeians  in  Spain. —  His  victory  at  Munda. 

—  After  Thapsus,  Ca'sar  had  one  more  deadly 
and  desperate  battle  to  fight  for  his  sovereignty 
over  the  dominions  of  Koine.  Cna'us  Pompeius, 
son  of  Pomiieius  .'\Iagnus,  with  Labieiuis  and 
Varus,  of  flic  survivors  of  the  African  field,  had 
found  (lisatTection  in  Spain,  out  of  which  they 
drew  an  army,  with  Pompeius  in  command, 
(lasar  inarched  in  jierson  against  this  new  revolt, 
crossing  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  with  his 
customary  celerity.  .\fter  a  numlier  of  minor 
engagements  had  lieen  fought,  the  decisive  battle 
occurred  at  Munda,  in  the  valley  of  the  (Juadal- 
([uiver  (modern  Moiida,  between  Bonda  and 
Malaga),  on  the  17tli  of  .March,  B.  C.  45. 
"Never,  it  is  said,  was  the  great  conqueror 
brought  so  near  to  defeat  and  destruction;"  but 
he  won  the  day  in  the  end,  and  only  Sextus 
Pompeius  survived  among  the  leaders  of  his 
enemies.  The  dead  on  the  field  were  30,000. — 
(■omiiientari/onthe  iSpanish  War. 

Also  in  C.  Merivale,  ITixt.  of  the  Roiiiaivi,  ch. 
19. —  G.  L(mg,  Decline,  of  the  Roman  Iti'piihUe,  r. 
5,  ch.  30. 

B.  C.  45-44. — The  Sovereignty  of  Caesar  and 

his  titles. — His  permanent  Imperatorship. 
His  unfulfilled  projects.  —  "At  Konii.  olticial 
enthusiasm  luusl  fiprlli  iinew  at  the  tidings  <if 
these  successes  [in  Spain].  The  Senate  decreed 
fifty  days  of  su])plications,  and  recognized 
Ciesar's  right  to  extend  the  pomirriiim,  since  he 
had  extended  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  .  .  , 
.Vfter  Thapsus  he  was  more  than  a  demigod; 
after  Munda  he  was  a  god  altogether.  A  statue 
was  raised  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Quirinuswith 
the  inscription ;  'To  the  invincible  God,' and  a 
<'ollege  of  iiriests,  the  .luliaii,  was  consecrated  to 
him.  .  .  .  On  the  Kith  September  the  dicta- 
tor appeared  at  the  gates  of  Home,  but  he  did 
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uot  triuiupli  till  llie  beginning  of  October.  Tliis 
time  there  was  no  barbarian  king  or  chieftain 
to  veil  the  victories  won  over  citizens.  Hut 
Gesar  thought  he  had  no  longer  need  to  keep  up 
such  consideration;  since  he  was  now  the  State, 
his  enemies,  whatever  name  tliey  bore,  must  be 
enemies  of  the  State.  ...  It  was  expected 
that  C;Bsar,  having  suffered  so  many  outrages, 
would  now  punish  severely,  and  Cicero,  who 
had  always  doubted  his  clemency,  believed  that 
tyranny  would  break  out  as  soon  as  the  tyrant 
was  above  fear.  But  jealousies,  recollections  of 
party  strifes,  did  not  reach  to  the  height  of  C'sesar. 
...  He  restored  the  statues  of  Sylla ;  he  re- 
placed that  of  Pompey  on  the  rostra.  .  .  . 
He  pai'iloned  t'assius,  who  had  tried  to  assassin- 
ate him.  the  consularis  Marcellus  who  had  stirred 
up  war  against  him,  and  Quintus  Ligarius  who 
had  betrayed  him  in  Africa.  As  a  temporary 
precaution,  however,  he  forbade  to  the  Pompei- 
ans,  by  a  '  le.\  Hirtia,'  admission  to  the  magis- 
tracy. For  his  authority,  Casar  sought  no  new 
forms.  .  .  .  Senate,  comitia,  magistracies  ex- 
isted as  before  ;  but  he  centred  public  action 
in  himself  alone  by  combining  in  his  own  hands 
all  the  republican  offices.  The  instrument  which 
Ciesar  used  in  order  to  give  to  his  power  legal 
sanction  was  the  Senate.  In  former  times,  the 
general,  after  the  triumph,  laid  aside  his  title  of 
imperatorand  iinperium,  which  included  absolute 
authority  over  the  army,  the  judicial  department 
and  the  administrative  power ;  Caesar,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  retained  both  during  life,  with  the 
right  of  drawing  freely  from  the  treasury.  His 
dictatorship  and  his  office  of  praefectus  morum 
were  declared  perpetual;  the  consulship  was 
offered  him  for  ten  years,  but  he  would  not 
accept  it:  the  Senate  wished  to  join  executive  to 
electoral  authority  by  offering  him  the  right  of 
appointment  in  all  curule  and  plebeian  offices; 
he  reserved  for  himself  merely  the  privilege  of 
nominating  half  the  magistracy.  The  Senate 
had  enjoined  the  members  chosen  to  swear,  be- 
fore entering  on  office,  that  they  would  under- 
take nothing  contrary  to  the  dictator's  acts,  these 
having  the  force  of  law.  Further,  they  gave  to 
his  person  the  legal  inviolability  of  the  tribunes, 
and  in  order  to  ensure  it,  knights  and  senators 
offered  to  serve  as  guards,  while  the  whole 
Senate  took  an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 
To  the  reality  of  power  were  added  the  outward 
signs.  In  the  Senate,  at  the  theatre,  in  the  cir- 
CU.S,  on  his  tribunal,  he  sat,  dressed  in  the  royal 
robe,  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  his  effigy  was 
stamped  on  the  coins,  where  the  Roman  magis- 
trates had  not  yet  ventured  to  engrave  more  tlian 
their  names.  They  even  went  as  far  as  talking 
of  succession,  as  in  a  regular  monarchy.  His 
title  of  imperator  and  the  sovereign  pontificate 
were  transmissible  to  his  legitimate  or  adopted 
children.  .  .  .  Cssar  was  not  deceived  by 
the  secret  perfidy  which  prompted  such  servili- 
ties, and  he  valued  them  as  they  deserved.  But 
his  enemies  found  in  them  fresh  reasons  for 
hating  the  great  man  who  had  saved  them. 
.  .  .  The  Senate  had  .  .  .  sunk  from  its  char- 
acter of  supreme  council  of  the  Republic  into 
that  of  a  committee  of  consultation,  which  the 
master  often  forgot  to  consult.  The  Civil  war 
had  decimated  it  ;  Ctesar  appointed  to  it  brave 
soldiers,  even  sons  of  freedmen  who  had  served 
him  well,  and  a  considerable  number  of  provin 
cials,   Spaniards,    Gauls  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
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w  ho  had  long  been  Romans.  He  bad  so  niany 
services  to  reward  that  his  Senate  reached  the 
number  of  900  members.  .  .  .  One  day  the  Sen- 
ate went  in  a  body  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Gene- 
trix  to  present  toCa>sar  certain  decrees  drawn  up 
in  his  honor.  The  demigod  was  ill  and  dared  not 
leave  his  couch.  This  was  imprudent,  for  the 
report  spread  that  he  had  not  deigned  to  rise. 
.  .  .  The  higher  nobles  remained  apart,  not 
from  honours,  but  from  jiower;  but  they  forgot 
neither  Pharsalia  nor  Thajisus.  They  would 
have  consented  to  obe}'  on  condition  of  having 
the  appearance  of  commanding.  This  disguised 
otjedience  is  for  an  able  government  more  con- 
venient than  outward  .servility.  A  few  conces- 
sions made  to  vanity  obtain  tranquil  possession 
of  power.  This  was  the  policy  of  Augustus, 
but  it  is  not  that  of  great  ambitions  or  of  a  true 
statesman.  These  pretences  leave  everything 
doubtful;  nothing  is  settled;  and  Ca?.sar  wished 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  government  which 
should  bring  a  new  order  of  things  out  of  a 
chaos  of  ruins.  Unless  we  are  paying  too  much 
attention  to  mere  anecdotes,  he  desired  the  royal 
diadem.  ...  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that 
Ciesar  considered  the  constituting  of  a  monar- 
chical power  as  the  rational  achievement  of  the 
revolution  which  he  was  carrying  out.  In  this 
way  we  could  explain  the  persistence  of  his 
friends  in  offering  him  a  title  odious  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  quite  ready  to  accept  a 
monarch,  but  not  monarchy.  ...  In  order  to 
attain  to  this  royal  title  ...  he  must  mount 
still  higher,  and  this  new  greatness  he  would 
seek  in  the  East.  ...  It  was  meet  that  he 
.should  wipe  out  the  second  military  humiliation 
of  Rome  after  effacing  the  first;  that  he  should 
avenge  Crassus." — V.  Duruy,  Hist,  of  Borne,  eli. 
58,  S<rt.  3-3  (e.  3). — "  Caesar  was  born 'to  do  great 
things,  and  had  a  passion  after  honor.  ...  It 
was  in  fact  a  sort  of  emulous  struggle  with  him- 
self, as  it  had  been  with  another,  how  he  might 
outdo  his  pa.st  actions  by  his  future.  In  pursuit 
of  these  thoughts  he  resolved  to  make  war  upon 
the  Parthians.  and  when  he  had  subdued  them, 
to  pass  through  Hyrcania;  thence  to  march 
along  by  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  so  on  about  Pontus,  till  he  came  into  Scy- 
thia;  then  to  overrun  all  the  countries  bordering 
upon  Germany,  and  Germany  itself;  and  so  to 
return  through  Gaul  into  Italy,  after  completing 
the  whole  circle  of  his  intended  empire,  and 
bounding  it  on  every  side  by  the  ocean.  ^Yhile 
preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  he 
proposed  to  dig  through  the  isthmus  on  which 
Corinth  stands;  and  appointed  Anienus  to  super- 
intend the  work.  He  liad  also  a  design  of  divert- 
ing the  Tiber,  and  carrying  it  by  a  deep  channel 
directly  from  Rome  to  Circeii,  and  so  into  the 
sea  near  Tarracina,  that  there  might  be  a  safe 
and  easy  passage  for  all  merchants  who  traded 
to  Rome.  Besides  this,  he  intended  to  drain  all 
the  marshes  by  Pomentium  and  Setia.  and  gain 
ground  enough  from  the  w.itcr  to  employ  many 
thousands  of  men  in  tillage.  He  propo.sed  fur- 
ther to  make  great  mounds  on  the  shore  nearest 
Rome,  to  hinder  the  sea  from  breaking  in  upon 
the  land,  to  clear  the  coast  at  Ostia  of  all  the 
hidden  rocks  and  shoals  that  made  it  unsafe  for 
shipjiing,  and  to  form  ports  and  harbors  fit  to 
receive  the  large  number  of  vessels  that  would 
frequent  them.  These  things  were  designed 
without  being  carried  into  elTect ;  but  his  refor- 
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mulionof  thccnlcndnr  [See  Calendar,  Julian], 
in  order  to  rectify  the  irrcfrularity  of  time,  was  not 
only  [irojeeteil  uilli  f^reat  scieiilitie  ingenuity, 
bill  was  broujrlit  to  its  completion,  and  proved 
of  very  great  nse." — Plutarch,  Ctrtar  (Clough'a 
Dryden's  trann.). 

Also  in  T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  5,  ch. 
11,  with  note. 

B.  C.  44. — The  Assassination  of  Cxsar. — 
"Tlie  (luestioii  of  tlie  l<inir.sliip  was  over  ;  but  a 
vague  alarm  liad  been  created,  whicli  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  Optiiiiales.  C;esar  was  at 
their  mercy  any  day.  They  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain , nil  his  acts.  They  liad  sworn,  after  Cicero's 
speech,  individu.'dly  and  collectively  to  defend 
his  life.  Ciesar,  whether  he  believed  them 
sincere  or  not.  had  taken  them  at  their  word, 
and  came  daily  to  the  Senate  unarmed  and  with- 
out a  guard.  .  .  .  There  were  no  troops  in 
the  city.  Lepidus,  Ciesar's  master  of  the  horse, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Gaul, 
was  outside  the  gates  with  a  few  cohorts;  but 
r>epidus  was  a  jierson  of  feeble  character,  and 
they  trusted  to  be  able  to  deal  with  him.  Sixty 
senators,  in  all,  were  parties  to  the  immediate 
conspiracy.  Of  these,  nine  tenths  wen^  members 
of  the  old  faction  whom  Crcsar  had  pardoned, 
and  who,  of  all  his  acts,  resented  most  that 
he  had  been  able  to  pardon  them.  They  were 
the  men  who  had  stayed  at  home,  like  Cicero, 
from  the  fields  of  Thapsiis  and  Munda,  and  had 
pretende<l  peiiilcnce  and  submission  that  they 
might  take  an  easier  road  to  rid  thcm.selves  of 
their  enemy.  Their  motives  were  the  ambition 
of  their  order  and  personal  hatred  of  Ca'sar;  but 
they  persuadeil  themselves  that  they  were  ani- 
mated by  patriotism,  and  as,  in  their  hands,  the 
Republic  had  been  a  mockery  of  liberty,  so  they 
aimed  at  restoring  it  by  a  mock  tyrannicide. 
.  .  .  One  man  only  they  were  able  to 
attract  into  cooperation  who  had  a  reputation 
for  honesty,  and  could  be  conceived,  without 
absurdity,  to  be  animated  by  a  disinterested 
purpose.  Marcus  Brutus  was"  the  son  of  Cato's 
sister  Servilia,  the  friend,  and  a  scandal  said 
the  mistress,  of  Caesar.  That  he  was  C.Tsar's 
son  was  not  too  absurd  for  the  credulity  of 
Roman  drawing-rooms.  Brutus  himself  could 
not  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
relation,  for  he  was  deeply  attached  to  his 
mother;  and  although,  under  the  influence  of  his 
uncle  Cato,  he  hail  taken  the  .Senate's  side  in  the 
war,  he  had  accepted  afterwards  not  pardon  only 
from  Ctesar,  but  favors  of  nianv  kinds,  for 
which  he  had  professed,  and  probably  felt,  some 
real  gratitude.  .  .  .  Brutus  was  perhaps  the 
only  member  of  the  senatorial  party  in  whom 
Ctesar  felt  genuine  confidence.  ilis  known 
integrity,  and  Ciesar's  acknowledged  regard  for 
him,  made  his  accession  to  the  conspiracy  an 
object  of  particular  importance.  .  .  .  Brutus, 
once  wrought  upon,  became  with  Cassiiis  the 
most  ardent  in  the  cause  which  assumed  the 
aspect  to  him  of  a  sacred  dutv.  Behind  them 
were  the  crowd  of  senators  "of  the  familiar 
faction,  and  others  worse  than  they,  who  had  not 
even  the  excuse  of  having  been  partisans  of  the 
beaten  cause  ;  men  who  had  fought  ,it  Csesar's 
side  till  the  war  was  over,  and  believed,  like 
Labienus,  that  to  them  Cn'sar  owed  his  fortune, 
and  that  he  alone  ought  not  to  reap  the  harvest. 
.  .  .  The  Ides  of  March  drew  near.  Cicsar 
was  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  Partliia.     Deci- 


mus  Brutus   was   going,   as    governor,    to  the 
north  of  Italy,  Lepidus  to  Caul,  Maniis  Brutus 
to   .Macedonia,    anil    Trebmiius    to   .\sia   Minor. 
Antony,  C'u-sar's  colleague  in  the  consulslii|),  was 
to  remain  iu  Italy.     Itolabella,   Cicero's  .simin- 
law,    was   to   be   consul    with    him   as   soon   as 
Ciesar  should  have  left  for  the  East,     The  foreign 
appointments  were  all  made  for  five  years,  and  in 
another    week    the   party   would    be   scattered. 
The  time   for  action  had  come,  if  action  there 
was  to  be.   ...   An   important  meeting  of  the 
Senate  had   been  called   for  the   Ides  (the   1.5th) 
of  the  month.     The  Pontifices,  it  was  whispered, 
intendcil  to  bring  on  again   the  (|Uestion  of  the 
Kingship  before  Ca'sar's  depart  lire.    The  occasion 
would  be  aiipropriate.     The  Senatehouse  itself 
was  a  convenient  scene  of  operations.     The  con- 
spirators met  at  supper  the  evening  before  at 
Ca-ssius's  house.     Cicero,  to  his  regret,  was  not 
invited.     The  plan  was  simple,  and  was  rapidly 
arranged.     Ca-sar  would  attend  unarmed.     The 
senators  not  in  the   secret   would    be   unarmed 
also.     The  party  who  intended   to  act  were  to 
provide  themselves  with  poniards,  which  could 
be  easily  concealed  in  their  paper  bo.xes.     So  far 
all   was  simple  ;    but   a   question   ro.se  whether 
CiCsar  only  was  to  be  killed,  or  whother  Antony 
and  Lepidus  were  to  be  dispatched  along  with 
him.      They  decided  that  Ciesar's  death  would 
be  suHicient.    .    .     .     Antony  and   Lepidus  were 
not  to  be  touched.     For  the  rest  the  assassins 
had  merely  to  be  in  their  places  in  the  Senate 
in  good  time.     When  Ctesiir  entered,  Trebonius 
was  to  detain  Antony  in  conversation  at  the  door. 
The  others  were  to  gather  about  ( "icsar's  chair 
on   pretence   of   presenting   a   petition,    and  so 
could  make  an  end.     A  gang  of  gliidiators  were 
to  be  secreted  in   the   adjoining   thciitre  to  be 
ready  should  any  unforeseen  dilliciilty  present 
itself.     .     .     .     Strange  stories  were  liiid  in  after 
years  of  the  uneasy  labors  of  the  elements  that 
night.     .     .     .     Calpurnia  dreiinit  her  husband 
was  murdered,  and  that  she  saw  him  ascending 
into  heaven,  and  received  by  the  liiind  of  God. 
In  the  morning  (March  ISth")  the  sacrifices  were 
again  unfavorable.     Ciesar  wiis  restless.     Some 
natural   disorder    affected    his  spirits,    and   his 
spirits  were  reacting  on  his  body.     Contrary  to 
his  usual  hiibit,  he  gave  w;iy  to  depression.     lie 
decided,  at   his   wife's    entreity,   that    he  would 
not  attend  the  Senate  that  ihiy.     The  bouse  was 
full.     Theconspinitors  were  in  their  phices  with 
their   daggers   ready.     Attendants    came    in   to 
remove  Caisar's  chair.     It  was  announced  that 
he   was   not   coming.     Delay    might    be    fatal. 
They   conjectured   that    he    already    suspected 
something.     A  day's  respite,  and  all  might  be 
discovered.     His  fiimiliar  friend  wlioiii  hc'  trusted 
— the  coincidence  is  striking — Wiis  eriiployed  to 
betniy   him.     Decinius    Brutus,    whom    it   was 
impossible  for  him  to  distrust,  went  to  entreat 
his  attendance.      .     .     .      Osar  shook   oil   his 
uneasiness,  and  rose  to  go.     As  he  crossifd  the 
hall  his  .statue  fell  and   shivered   on  the  stones. 
Some  servant,  perhaps,  had  heard  whispers,  and 
wished  to  warn  him.     As  he  .still   piisscd  on,  a 
stranger  thrust  a  scroll  into  his  hand,  iind  begged 
him  to  read  it  on  the  spot.     It  contained  a  list  of 
the  C(mspirators,   with    a    cle:ir   :iccoiint   of   the 
plot.      He  supposed  it  to  lie  a  petition  and  placed 
it  carelessly  among  his  other  p;ipers.     The  fate 
of   the   Empire   hung   upon   a   thread,   but  the 
thread  was  not  broken.     .     .     .     Ciesar  entered 
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and  took  liis  scat.  His  presence  awed  men,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  and  the  conspirators  had  de- 
termined to  act  at  once,  lest  they  should  lose 
courage  to  act  at  all.  He  was  familiar  and  easy 
of  access.  They  gathered  round  him.  .  .  .  One 
had  a  story  to  tell  him;  another  some  favor  to 
ask.  Tullius  C'imbcr,  whom  he  had  ju.st  made 
governor  of  Bithynia,  then  came  close  to  him, 
with  some  request  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
grant.  Cimber  caught  his  gown,  as  if  in  en- 
treaty, and  dragged  it  from  his  shoidders. 
Cassius,  who  was  standing  behind,  stabbed  him 
in  the  throat.  He  started  up  with  a  cry  and 
caught  Cassius's  arm.  Another  poniard  entered 
his  breast,  giving  a  mortal  wound.  He  looked 
round,  and  seeing  not  one  friendly  face,  but  only 
a  ring  of  daggers  pointing  at  him,  he  drew  his 
gown  over  his  head,  gathered  the  folds  about 
him  that  he  might  fall  decently,  and  sank  down 
without  uttering  another  word.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
rose  with  shrieks  and  confusion,  and  rushed  into 
the  Forum.  The  crowd  outside  caught  the 
words  that  C'lesar  was  dead,  and  scattered  to 
their  houses.  Antony,  guessing  that  those  who 
had  killed  Caesar  would  not  spare  himself,  hurried 
oil  into  concealment.  The  murderers,  bleeding 
some  of  them  from  wounds  which  they  had  given 
one  another  in  their  eagerness,  followed,  crying 
that  the  tyrant  was  dead,  and  that  Rome  was 
free;  and  the  body  of  the  great  Ca;sar  was  left 
alone  in  the  house  where  a  few  weeks  before 
Cicero  told  him  that  lie  was  so  necessary  to  his 
country  that  every  senator  would  die  before  harm 
should  reach  him." — J.  A.  Froude,  Casar, 
ch.  26. 

B.  C.  44. —  The  genius  and  character  of 
Caesar. — His  rank  among  great  men. — "Was 
Caisar,  upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  men  ? 
Dr.  Beattie  once  observed,  that  if  that  question 
were  left  to  be  collected  from  the  suffrages  al- 
ready expressed  in  books,  and  scattered  through- 
out the  literature  of  all  nations,  the  scale  would 
be  found  to  have  turned  prodigiously  in  Caesar's 
favor,  as  against  any  single  competitor ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  tnat  even  amongst  his 
own  countrymen,  and  his  own  contemporaries, 
the  same  verdict  would  have  been  returned,  had 
it  been  collected  upon  the  famous  principle  of 
Themistocles.  that  he  should  be  reputed  the  first, 
whom  the  greatest  number  of  rival  voices  had 
pronounced  the  second." — T.  De  Quincey,  Thf 
Cfpsars,  ch.  1.  —  "The  founder  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  a  very  great  man.  With  such  genius 
and  such  fortune  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  he  made  an  idol.  In  intellectual  stature 
he  was  at  least  an  inch  higher  than  his  fellows, 
which  is  in  itself  enough  to  confound  all  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  He  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  statesman  before  he  was  a  soldier, 
whereas  Napoleon  was  a  soldier  before  he  was  a 
statesman.  His  ambition  coincided  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  world,  which  required  to  be  helil 
togetlier  by  force;  and,  therefore,  his  Empire  en- 
dured for  four  hundred,  or,  if  we  include  its 
Eastern  offset,  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  while 
that  of  Napoleon  crumbled  to  pieces  in  four. 
But  unscrupulous  ambition  was  the  root  of  his 
character.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  enable 
him  to  trample  down  the  respect  for  legality 
which  still  hampered  other  men.  To  connect 
him  with  any  principle  .seems  to  me  impossible. 
He  came  forward,  it  is  true,  as  the  leader  of  what 
is  styled  the  democratic  party,  and  in  that  sense 


the  empire  which  he  founded  may  be  called 
democratic.  But  to  the  gamblers  who  brought 
their  fortunes  to  that  vast  hazard  table,  the 
democratic  and  aristocratic  parties  wx're  merely 
rouge  and  noir.  The  social  and  political  equity, 
the  reign  of  which  %ve  desire  to  see,  was.  in  truth, 
unknown  to  the  men  of  Cicsar's  time.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  there  was  an  essential 
dilTcrenee  of  principle  between  one  member  of 
the  triumvirate  and  another.  The  great  adven- 
turer had  begun  by  getting  deeply  into  debt,  and 
had  thus  in  fact  bound  himself  to  overthrow  the 
republic.  He  fomented  anarchy  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  dictatorsliip.  He  shrank  from  no  ac- 
complice how-ever  tainted,  not  even  from  Catiline; 
from  no  act  however  profligate  or  even  cruel. 
.  .  .  The  noblest  feature  in  Cajsar's  character 
was  his  clemencj'.  But  we  are  reminded  that  it 
was  ancient,  not  modern  clemency,  when  we 
find  numbered  among  the  signal  instances  of  it 
his  having  cut  the  throats  of  the  pirates  before 
he  hanged  them,  and  his  having  put  to  death 
without  torture  (simplici  morte  punivit)  a  slave 
suspecteil  of  conspiring  against  his  life.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of  him  as  the  incar- 
nation of  humanity.  But  in  the  whole  history 
of  Roman  conquest  will  you  find  a  more  ruthless 
conqueror  ?  A  milli(jn  of  Gauls  we  are  told  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  JIuItitudes  w-ere  sold  into 
slavery.  The  extermination  of  the  Eburones 
went  to  the  verge  even  of  ancient  licence.  The 
gallant  Vercingetorix,  who  had  fallen  into 
Cnesar's  hands  under  circumstances  which  woidd 
have  touclied  any  but  a  depraved  heart,  was 
kept  by  him  a  captive  for  six  years,  and  butch- 
ered in  cold  blood  on  the  day  of  the  triumph. 
The  sentiment  of  hiunanity  was  then  undev<'l- 
oped.  Be  it  so.  but  then  we  must  not  call  Ca'sar 
the  incarnation  of  liumanitj'.  Vast  plans  are 
ascribed  to  C;tsar  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  a  world  of  hopes  for 
humanity  perished  when  he  fell.  But  if  he  had 
lived  and  acted  for  another  centurv.  what  could 
he  have  done  with  tho.se  moral  and  political 
materials  but  found,  what  he  iliil  found,  a  mili- 
tary and  sensualist  empire.  A  multitude  of  proj- 
ects are  attributed  to  him  by  writers,  who,  we 
must  remember,  are  late,  and  who  make  him 
ride  a  fairy  charger  with  feet  like  the  hands  of 
a  man.  Some  of  these  projects  are  really  great, 
such  as  the  codification  of  the  law,  and  measures 
for  the  encouragement  of  intellect  and  science; 
otliers  are  questionable,  such  as  the  restoration 
of  commercial  cities  from  which  commerce  had 
de])arted ;  others,  great  works  to  be  accomplished 
by  an  unlimited  command  of  men  and  money, 
are  the  common  dreams  of  every  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. .  .  .  Still  CsBsar  was  a  very  great  man,  and 
he  playetl  a  dazzling  part,  as  sill  men  do  who 
come  just  at  the  fall  of  an  old  system,  when  so- 
ciety is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and 
found  a  new  system  in  its  place;  while  the  less 
dazzling  task  of  making  the  new  system  work. 
by  proiiity  and  industry,  and  of  restoring  the 
shattered  allegiance  of  a  people  to  its  institutions, 
descends  upon  unlaurelled  heads.  But  that  the 
men  of  his  time  were  bound  to  recogni.se  in  him 
a  Messiah,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Frenc'h,  and  that  those  who  opposed  him 
were  Jews  crucifying  their  Jlessiah  is  an  impres- 
sion which  I  venture  to  think  will  in  time  sub- 
siil,..'  —  OoliUvin  Smith,  The  fMft  liepiibh'cans  of 
7,V/)Hr(.I/-'o// /•//<» /-\  J/.K'..  .\pril.  ISfiS). 
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Also  in:  T.  Ariiolil,  //(W.  if  t/ii-  I.,ittr  linmtiii 
CoiiimimirtiUt/i,  c/i.  9  (r.  2).— A.  Trollope,  Life  of 
I'iiTrii,  r,  2.  c/i.  8. 

B.  C.  44.— After  Caesar's  death.  — Flight  of 
"the  Liberators."— Mark  Antony  in  power.— 
Arrival  and  wise  conduct  of  Caesar's  heir, 
the  young  Octavius. —  Tin'  :lss;l^sills  nl'  C'a-sar 
wen- not  lull;:  in  ilis(i>vtTiiii;-  lliiit  JJoiiic  jjave  no 
ii|>|>la\isf  to  tlicir  bloody  Uiiil.  lis  first  cllfct 
was  a  simply  stupefying  consternation.  The 
Senators  tied.— the  forum  and  the  streets  were 
nearly  emptied.  When  Brutus  attempted  an 
liaraii,i;ue  his  hearers  were  few  and  silent.  In 
gloomy  alarm,  lie  made  haste,  with  his  associ- 
ates, to  take  refuge  on  llie  heights  of  the  eapitol. 
During  the  njglit  which  folloued.  a  few  senators, 
who  approved  the  assassination  —  Cicero  among 
the  nuinljer  —  clindicd  the  hill  and  held  council 
with  them  in  their  place  of  retreat.  'J'he  result 
was  a  second  attempt  made,  on  the  following 
day.  to  rouse  imblic  feeling  in  their  favor  l)y 
speeches  in  the  forum.  The  demonstration  was 
again  a  failure,  and  the  •'liberators."  as  they 
wished  to  he  deemed,  returned  with  disappoint 
ment  to  the  capilol.  >Ieantimc,  the  surviving 
consul,  who  had  been  Ca'sar's  colleague  for  the 
year.  M.  Antoiiius  —  known  more  commonly  as 
"Mark  Antony  —  had  acted  with  vigor  to  secure 
power  in  his  own  hands.  lie  had  taken  jiosses 
sion  of  the  great  treasure  which  t'awar  left,  and 
Inid  accjuired  his  papers.  He  had  come  to  a 
secure  understanding,  moreover,  with  Lepidus. 
Ca'sar's  .Master  of  Horse,  who  controlled  a  legion 
(piartered  near  by,  and  who  really  commanded 
the  situation,  if  his  energy  and  his  abilities  had 
been  equal  to  it.  Ijcpidus  marched  his  legion 
into  the  city,  and  its  presence  preserved  order. 
Yet.  with  all  the  advantage  in  their  favor, 
neither  Antony  nor  ],epidus  took  any  bold  atti- 
tude against  Cicsar's  murderers.  On  the  contrary, 
Antony  listened  to  propositions  from  them  and 
cdiisented,  as  consid,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  for  deliberation  on  their  act.  At  that 
meeting  he  even  advocated  what  might  be  called 
a  decree  of  oblivion,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
striking  down  of  Ca'sar.  and  a  confirmation  of 
all  the  acts  e.xecuted  and  unexecuted,  of  the  late 
Imperalor.  These  had  included  the  recent  ap- 
jiointmenl  of  Brutus,  Ca.ssius  and  other  leaders 
among  the  as.sassins  to  high  proconsular  com- 
mands in  the  provinces.  Of  course  the  projiosed 
measure  was  acceptable  to  them  and  their 
friends,  while  Antony,  having  Ca'sar's  papers  in 
his  possession,  expected  to  gain  everything  from 
it.  Under  cover  of  the  blank  coutirniation  of 
CiPsar's  acts,  he  found  in  Ca'sar's  papers  a 
ground  of  authority  for  whatever  he  willed  to 
do,  and  was  accused  of  forging  without  limit 
where  the  genuine  documents  failed  him.  At 
the  same  time,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tUTHly  that  was  given  to  him  by  a  )iublic  fimeral 
decrrccd  to  C.-esar.  he  delivcrcil  an  artful  oration, 
which  infuriated  the  people  and  <lrove  the  blood- 
staineil  "liberators"  in  terror  from  the  city. 
IJul  in  many  ways  Antonins  weakened  the  strong 
po.sition  which  his  skilful  condjinations  had  won 
for  him.  In  his  tnidisguised  selfishness  he 
secured  no  friends  of  his  own;  he  alienated  the 
friends  of  ( 'a'sar  by  his  calm  indifference  to  the 
crime  of  the  assassins  of  Ca'sar,  while  lie 
liarvesled  f(jr  himself  the  fruits  of  it;  above  all, 
he  ofTended  and  insulted  the  people  by  his  im- 
pudent apinopriation  of  Cajsar's  vast  hoanl  of 


wealth.  The  will  of  the  slain  Imperator  h;ul 
been  read,  and  it  was  known  that  he  had 
be(|ueathed  three  hundred  sesterces  —  nearly  i'3 
sterling,  or  ijl.5 — to  every  citizen  of  Rome. 
The  heir  named  to  the  greater  jiart  of  the  estate 
was  Ca'sar's  favorite  grand nephew  (grandson  of 
his  younger  sister.  .lulia)  Cains  Octavius,  who 
became,  by  the  terms  of  tiie  will,  his  adopte<l  son, 
and  who  was  henciforth  to  bear  the  name  Cains 
Julius  Cesar  Octavianiis.  The  young  heir,  then 
hut  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  at  Apollonia,  in 
lllyria,  at  the  (juarters  of  a  considerable  force 
which  Ciusar  had  assembled  there.  With  won- 
derful coolness  and  prudence  for  his  age,  he 
declined  proposals  to  lead  the  army  to  Rome,  for 
the  a.sserlion  of  his  rights,  but  went  iiuietly 
thither  with  a  few  friends,  feeling  the  |iubli(- 
pulse  as  he  journeyed.  At  Kome  lie  demanded 
from  Antony  the  moneys  which  Ca'sar  had  left, 
but  the  prolligale  and  reckless  coiisid  had  spent 
lliem  aial  would  give  no  account.  Hy  great  ex- 
ertions Octavius  raised  siiUieient  means  on  his 
own  account  to  pay  Ca'sar's  legac'V  to  the  Roman 
citizens,  and  thereby  be  con.solidatcd  a  popular 
feeling  in  his  own  favcjr,  against  Antony,  which 
placed  him,  at  once,  in  important  rivalry  with 
the  latter.  It  enabled  him  presently  to  share 
the  possession  of  powir  with  Antony  and 
Ix'pidus,  in  the  Second  Triumvirate,  and,  finally, 
to  seize  the  whole  .sovereignty  which  f'a-sar  in- 
tended to  bequeath  to  him. — C.  Merivale,  Jlist. 
if  the  liuiiiaiu,  cli.  2:}-24. 

Also  in:  G.  Long,  Dtcllne  of  the  Itoman  Re- 
piihlii'.  f.  ."),  /■//.  34. 

B.  C.  44-42. — Destruction  of  the  Liberators. 
— Combination  of  Antony,  Octavius  and  Lepi- 
dus.— The  Second  Triumvirate. —  Mark  An- 
tony's arrangement  of  peace  with  the  murderers 
of  Ca'sar.  on  the  basis  of  a  confirmation  in  the 
Senate  of  all  Civsar's  acts,  gave  to  Marcus  Bru- 
tus the  government  of  Macedonia,  to  Decimus 
Brutus  that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  to  Cassius 
that  of  Syria,  since  Ca'sar  bad  already  named 
them  to  those  several  cominamls  before  they  slew 
him.  But  Antony  succeeiled  ere  long  in  pro- 
curing decrees  from  the  Senate,  transferring  Mace- 
donia to  his  brother,  and  Syria  to  Dolabella.  A 
little  later  he  obtained  a  vote  of  the  people  giv- 
ing Cisalpine  Gaul  to  himself,  and  cancelling  the 
commission  of  Deciinus  Brutus.  His  consular 
term  was  now  near  its  expiration  and  he  had  no 
intention  to  surrender  the  power  he  had  enjoyed. 
An  army  in  northern  Ital}'  would  iill'ord  the  sup- 
]K>rt  wliicli  his  plans  required.  l!ut,  before 
those  plans  were  ripe,  his  |)osition  had  grown 
exceedingly  precarious.  The  Senate  and  the 
])eople  were  alike  unfriendly  to  him,  and  alike 
disposed  to  advance  Octavius  in  opposition. 
The  latter,  without  office  or  commi.ssion,  had 
already,  in  the  lawless  manner  of  thi^  time,  hy 
virtue  of  the  encouragement  given  to  him,  col- 
lected an  army  of  several  legions  under  his  per- 
sonal banner.  Decimus  Brutus  refused  to  sur- 
render the  government  of  Gaul,  and  was  supported 
by  the  best  wishes  of  the  Senate  in  defying  An- 
tony to  wrest  it  from  him.  The  latter  now 
faced  the  situation  boldly,  and,  although  two 
legions  brought  from  Epirus  went  over  to  Octa- 
vius, he  collected  a  strong  force  at  Ariminum, 
marched  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  blockaded 
Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina  (modern  Modena). 
Meantime,  new  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  had 
taken   office  at  Rome,  and  the  Senate,   led   by 
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Cicero,  had  declared  its  liostility  to  Autouy. 
Octaviiis  \va.s  called  upon  to  join  tlie  new  consids 
witli  liis  army,  in  proceeding;  against  tlie  late 
<-onsul  —  now  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  though 
not  so  pronounced.  He  did  so,  and  two  battles 
were  fought,  i^n  the  loth  of  April,  B.  C.  43,  at 
Forum  Gallorum,  and  on  the  STth  of  the  same 
month  under  the  walls  of  Mutina,  which  forced 
Antony  to  retreat,  but  which  cost  Rome  the  lives 
of  both  her  consuls.  Antony  retii'ed  across  the 
Alps  and  joined  his  old  friend  Lepidus  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.  Octavius  declined  to  follow.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  lie  sent  a  military  deputation 
to  Rome  to  demand  the  consulshi|i,  and  quickly 
followed  it  with  his  army  when  the  demand  had 
iieen  refused.  The  demonstration  proved  jier- 
suasive,  and  lie  was  elected  consul,  with  his  half- 
brother  for  colleague.  His  next  business  was  to 
come  to  terms  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  as 
against  the  Liberators  and  their  friends.  A  con- 
ference was  arranged,  and  the  three  new  masters 
of  Rome  met  in  October,  B.  C.  43,  on  an  island 
near  Bononia  (modern  Bologna),  constituting 
themselves  a  commission  of  three  —  a  triumvirate 
—  to  settle  the  aflairs  of  the  commonwealth. 
They  framed  a  formal  contract  of  live  years' 
<!uration:  divided  the  powers  of  government  be- 
tween themselves:  named  officials  for  the  sub- 
ordinate places ;  and  —  most  serious  proceeding 
of  all  —  prepared  a  proscription  list,  as  Sulla  had 
done,  of  enemies  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  an  appalling  list  of  300  senators  (the  immor- 
tal Cicero  at  their  head)  and  2,000  knights. 
When  the  work  of  massacre  in  Rome  and  Italy 
had  l)een  done,  and  when  the  terrified  Senate  had 
legalized  the  self-assumed  title  and  authority  of 
the  triumvirs,  these  turned  their  attention  to  the 
East,wliere  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  established 
and  maintained  themselves  iu  power.  Decimus 
Brutus  was  already  slain,  after  desertion  by  his 
army  and  capture  in  attempted  flight.  In  the 
summer  of  the  year  42  B.  C,  Antony  led  a  divi- 
sion of  the  joint  army  of  the  triumvirate  across 
the  sea  and  through  Macedonia,  followed  soon 
after  by  Octavius  with  additional  forces.  They 
were  met  at  Philippi,  and  there,  in  two  great 
battles,  fought  with  an  interval  of  twenty  days 
between,  the  republic  of  Rome  was  finally  done 
to  death.  "The  battle  of  Philippi,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Roman  writers,  was  the  most 
memorable  conflict  in  their  military  annals.  The 
numbers  engaged  on  either  side  far  exceed  all 
former  experience.  Eighty  thousand  legionaries 
alone  were  counted  on  the  one  side,  and  per- 
haps 120,001)  on  the  other  —  at  least  three  times 
as  many  as  fought  at  Pharsalia."  Both  Cassius 
and  Brutus  died  by  their  own  hand.s.  There 
was  no  more  opposition  to  the  triumvirs,  except 
from  Sextus  Pompeius,  last  survivor  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  great  Pompeius,  who  liad  created  for 
himself  at  sea  a  little  half-piratical  realm,  and 
who  forced  the  three  to  recognize  him  for  a  time 
as  a  fourth  power  in  the  Roman  world.  But  he, 
too,  perished,  B.  C.  35.  For  seven  years,  from 
B.  C.  42  to  B.  C.  36,  Antony  ruled  the  East. 
(Jctaviusthe  West,  and  Lepidus  reigned  in  Africa. 
— C.  Merivale,  Ilisi.  of  the  Romaiu,  ch.  34-38. 

Also  in:  The  same,  T/ie  Fall  of  the  Roiiiiin 
Hi'imhlii-,  ch.  \ii. 

B,  C.  31.  —  The  victory  of  Octavius  at 
Actiura.  —  The  rise  of  the  Empire.  —  The 
battles  of  Philippi,  which  delivered  the  whole 
Homan  world  to  Antony,  Octavius  and  Lepidus 


{the  Triumvirs),  were  fought  in  the  summer  of 
43  B.  C.  The  battle  of  Actium,  which  made 
Octavius  —  soon  to  be  named  Augustus  —  the 
single  master  of  a  now  fully  founded  Empire, 
was  fought  on  the  3d  of  Sept.,  B.  C.  31.  In 
the  interval  of  eleven  years,  Octavius,  govern- 
ing Rome.  Italy,  and  tlie  iirovinces  of  the  West, 
had  steadily  consolidated  and  increa.sed  his 
power,  gaining  the  confidence,  the  favor  and  the 
fear  of  his  subject  people.  Antony,  oppressing 
the  East,  had  consumeil  his  energies  and  his 
time  in  dalliance  with  Cleopatra,  and  had  made 
himself  the  object  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
Ix'pidiis,  who  had  Africa  for  his  dominion  to 
begin  with,  had  measured  swords  with  Octavius 
and  had  been  summarily  deposed,  in  the  year 
36  B.  C.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  time  as  to 
when  Antony,  in  his  turn,  should  make  room  for 
the  coming  monarch.  Already,  in  the  year  after 
Philippi,  the  two  sovereign-partners  had  been  at 
the  verge  of  war.  Antony's  brother  and  his 
wife,  Fulvia,  had  raised  a  revolt  in  Italy  against 
Octavius,  and  it  had  been  crushed  at  Perusia, 
before  Antony  could  rouse  himself  to  make  a 
movement  in  support  of  it.  He  did  make  a 
formidable  demonstration  at  last;  but  the  sol- 
diers of  the  two  rivals  compelled  them  on  that 
occasion  to  patch  up  a  new  peace,  which  was 
accomplished  by  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Brun- 
disium  and  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  Antony  to 
Octavia,  sister  of  Octavius.  This  peace  was 
maintained  for  ten  years,  while  the  jealousies 
and  animosities  of  the  two  potentates  grew 
steadily  more  bitter.  It  came  to  an  end  when 
Octavius  felt  strong  enough  to  defy  the  superior 
resources,  in  money,  men  and  ships,  which 
Antony  held  at  his  command.  The  preparations 
then  made  on  both  sides  for  the  great  struggle 
were  stupendous  and  consumed  a  year.  It  was 
by  the  determination  of  Anton)'  that  the  war 
assumed  chiefly  a  naval  character:  but  Octavius, 
not  Antony,  forced  the  sea-fight  when  it  came. 
His  smaller  squadrons  souglit  and  attacked  the 
swarming  fleets  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  in  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  where  they  had  been  assembled. 
The  great  battle  was  fought  at  the  inlet  of  the 
gulf,  off  the  point,  or  "acte,"  of  a  tongue  of 
land,  projecting  from  the  shores  of  Acarnania, 
on  which  stood  a  temple  to  Apollo,  called  the 
Actium.  Hence  the  name  of  the  battle.  The 
cowardly  flight  of  Cleopatra,  followed  by 
Antony,  ended  the  conflict  quickly,  and  the 
Autonian  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed.  The 
deserted  army,  on  shore,  which  had  idly  watched 
the  sea-tight,  threw  down  its  arms,  when  the 
flight  of  Antonius  was  known.  Before  Octavius 
pursued  liis  enemy  into  Egypt  and  to  a  des- 
pairing death,  he  iiad  other  work  to  do,  which 
occupied  him  for  nearly  a  year.  But  he  was 
already  sure  of  the  sole  sovereignt}-  that  he 
claimed.  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Actium  "  has 
been  formally  recorded  by  historians  as  signaliz- 
ing the  termination  of  the  republic  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Roman  monarchy."  —  C. 
."Merivale,  HlM.  of  th,-  Ronoinx.  eh.  28. 

B.  C.  31-A.  b.  14,— The  settlement  of  the 
Empire  by  the  second  Caesar,  Octavius,  called 
Augustus. — His  organization  of  government. 
—  "Power  and  repute  had  passed  away  from 
tlie  old  forms  of  the  Republic.  The  whole 
world  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  master  of  many 
legions:  it  remained  only  to  define  the  constitu- 
tional forms  in  which   "the  new  forces  were  to 
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work.  But  to  do  this  was  no  easy  task.  The 
perplexities  of  his  position,  the  fears  and  hopes 
that  crosse<l  his  mind,  are  thrown  into  dramatic 
form  by  the  liistorian  Dion  C'assius,  wlio  brings 
a  scene  before  our  fancy  in  winch  Octavianus 
listens  to  the  conflicting  counsels  of  his  two 
great  advisers,  Agrippa  and  Miccenas.  .  .  . 
Tliere  is  little  doubt  that  schemes  of  resignation 
were  at  some  time  discussed  by  the  Emperor  and 
by  his  circle  of  advi.sors.  It  is  even  possil)le, 
as  the  same  writer  tells  us,  that  he  laid  before 
the  Senators  at  this  lime  some  proposal  to  leave 
the  helm  of  state  and  let  them  guide  it  as  of  old. 
.  .  .  The  scene,  if  ever  really  acted,  was  but  an 
idle  comedy.  ...  It  is  more  probable  that  lit 
was  content  with  some  faint  show  of  resistance 
when  the  Senate  lieaped  their  honours  on  his 
head,  as  afterwards  wlien,  more  than  once,  .ifler 
a  ten  years'  interval,  they  solemnly  renewed  the 
tenure  of  his  power.  But  we  cannot  doubt  Ids 
sincerity  in  one  respect  —  in  his  wish  to  avoid 
the  kingly  title  and  all  the  odious  associations 
of  the  same,  .  .  .  lie  shrank  also  from  another 
title,  truly  Roman  in  its  character,  but  odious 
since  the  days  of  Sulla;  and  though  the  popu- 
lace of  Home,  when  panic-struck  by  pestilence 
and  famine,  clamoured  to  have  him  made  ilictator, 
.  .  .  yet  nothing  would  induce  liim  to  be.-ir 
the  hateful  name.  But  the  name  of  (';e.sar  he 
had  taken  long  ago,  after  his  illustrious  uncle's 
death,  and  this  l)ecame  the  title  first  of  the 
dynasty  and  then  of  the  imperial  oflice  [see 
C/Ks.\it,  TiiK  Title].  Besiiles  this  he  allowed 
himself  to  l)c  styled  Augustus,  a  name  which 
roused  no  jealousy  and  outraged  no  Roman  sen- 
timent, yet  vaguely  implied  some  dignity  and 
reverence  from  its  long  a.ssociation  with  the 
objects  of  religion  [.see  AnotisTi^s,  Tiiio  Title]. 
.  .  ■.  With  this  exception  he  assumed  no  new 
symbol  of  monarchic  power,  but  was  satisfied 
witli  the  old  official  titles,  whicli,  though 
charged  with  memories  of  the  Republic,  yet 
singly  corresponderi  to  some  side  or  fragment 
of  absolute  authority.  The  first  of  these  was 
Im|)erator,  which  serve<l  to  connect  Idm  with 
the  army.  .  .  .  The  title  of  the  triliunician 
power  connected  the  monarch  with  the  interests 
of  the  lower  orders.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  did  not. 
indeed,  assume  tlie  tribunate,  but  was  veste(l 
with  the  tribunieian  power  wliich  <)veishadowe<l 
the  annual  liolders  of  the  olMce.  It  made  Ids 
person  sjicred.  .  .  .  The  '  prineeps  senatus'  in 
old  days  had  been  the  foremost  senator  of  his 
time.  ...  No  one  but  the  Emperor  could  till 
this  position  safely,  and  he  assumed  the  name 
henceforth  to  connect  him  with  the  Senate,  as 
otlier  titles  seemed  to  bind  him  to  the  army  and 
the  people.  For  the  post  of  Supreme  Pontiff, 
Augustus  was  content  to  wait  awhile,  until  it 
passed  by  <leath  from  the  feeble  liands  of 
Lepidus.  He  then  claimed  tlie  exclusive  tenure 
of  the  office,  and  after  this  time  Pontifex 
Maximus  was  always  added  to  the  long  list  of 
imperial  titles.  .  .  .  Besides  these  titles  to  which 
he  assumed  an  exclusive  right  he  also  tilled 
occasionally  and  for  short  periods  most  of  the 
republican  offices  of  higher  rank,  botli  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  country  towns.  lie  took  from 
time  to  time  the  consular  power,  with  its  august 
traditions  and  imposing  ceremonial.  The  au- 
thority of  censor  lay  ready  to  his  hands  when 
a  moral  reform  was  to  be  set  on  foot.  ...  or 
when  the  Senate  was  to  be  purged  of  unworthy 


members  and  the  order  of  equites  or  knights  to 
be  reviewed  and  its  dignity  consulted.  Beyond 
the  capital  the  pro-consular  power  was  vested  in 
him  without  local  limitations.  .  .  .  The  oflices 
of  state  at  Rome,  meantime,  lasted  on  from  the 
Republic  to  the  l^mpire,  unchanged  in  name, 
and  with  little  seeming  change  of  functions. 
Consuls,  Prietors,  QuiEstors,  Tribunes,  and 
.lEdiles  rose  from  the  same  clas,ses  as  before, 
and  moved  for  the  most  part  in  the  .same  round 
of  work,  though  they  had  lost  for  ever  their 
power  of  initiative  and  real  control.  .  .  .  They 
were  now  mainly  tlie  nominees  of  C^iusar,  though 
the  forms  of  popular  electi(m  were  still  for  a 
time  observed.  .  .  The  consulship  was  entirely 
reserved  for  his  nominees,  but  passed  rapidly 
from  hand  to  hand,  since  in  order  to  gratify  a 
larger  number  it  was  granted  at  varying  intervals 
for  a  few  months  only.  ...  It  was  jiart  of  the 
policy  of  Augustus  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible 
the  old  names  and  forms  of  the  Republic.  .  .  . 
But  Ijesides  these  he  set  up  a  number  of  new 
offices,  often  of  more  real  jiower,  though  of 
lower  rank.  .  .  .  The  name  pnefectus,  the 
'  prefCt '  of  modern  France,  stood  in  earlier  days 
for  the  deputy  of  any  officer  of  state  charged 
specially  to  execute  some  definite  work.  The 
pnefects  of  Caesar  were  his  servants,  named  by 
Inm  and  responsible  to  him,  set  to  discharge 
duties  which  the  old  constitution  had  commonfy 
ignored.  The  pnefect  of  the  city  had  appeared 
in  shadowy  form  under  the  Republic  to  repre- 
sent the  consul  in  his  absence.  Augustus  felt 
the  need,  when  called  away  from  Ronu',  to  have 
some  one  there  whom  he  could  trust  to  watch 
the  jealous  nobles  and  control  the  tickle  mob. 
His  trustiest  confidants,  Mtecenas  and  Agrippa, 
tilhui  tlie  post,  and  it  became  a  standing  office, 
with  a  growing  sphere  of  competence,  overtop- 
ping the  magistracies  of  earlier  date.  The  pra;- 
fects  of  the  pnetorian  cohorts  first  appeared 
when  the  Senate  formally  assigned  a  body-guard 
to  Augustus  later  in  his  reign  [see  Ph/ETokian 
Pr.efects].  .  .  .  Next  to  these  in  power  and  im- 
portance came  the  priefects  of  the  watch  —  the 
new  police  force  organised  by  Augustus  as  a 
protection  against  the  dangers  of  the  night .  and 
of  the  corn  supplies  of  Rome,  which  were  always 
an  object  of  especial  care  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
perial government.  .  .  .  The  title  'procurator,' 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  tlie  form  of 
'  proctor,'  was  at  first  mainlj-  a  term  of  civil  law, 
and  was  used  for  a  financial  agent  or  attorney. 
The  officers  so  called  were  regarded  at  the  first 
as  stewards  of  the  Emperor's  property  or  man- 
agers of  his  private  business.  .  .  .  The  agents 
of  the  Emperor's  privy  jiurse  throughout  the 
provinces  were  called  bj'  the  .same  title,  but 
were  commonly  of  higher  rank  and  more  repute. 
Such  in  its  bare  outline  was  the  executive  of  the 
imperial  government.  We  have  next  to  see 
what  was  the  position  of  the  Senate.  ...  It 
was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Augustus  to  restore 
its  credit.  At  the  risk  of  odium  and  personal 
danger  he  more  than  once  revised  the  list,  and 
purged  it  of  unworthy  members,  summoning 
eminent  provincials  in  their  place.  .  .  .  I'he 
functions  also  of  the  Senate  were  in  theory  en- 
larged. .  .  .  But  the  substance  of  power  and 
independence  had  passed  away  from  it  for  ever. 
Matters  of  great  moment  were  debated  first,  not 
in  the  Senate  House,  but  in  a  .sort  of  Privy 
Council  formed   by  the  trusted  advisers  of  the 
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Emperor.  ...  If  we  now  turn  our  thoughts 
from  the  centre  to  the  provinces  we  shall  find 
that  tlie  imperial  system  brought  with  it  more 
sweeping  clianges  ami  more  real  improvement. 
.  .  .  Augustus  left  to  the  Senate  the  nominal 
control  of  the  more  peaceful  provinces,  which 
needed  little  military  force.  .  .  .  The  remaining 
countries,  called  imperial  provinces,  were  rule(l 
by  generals,  culled  'legati,'  or  in  some  few  cases 
by  proctors  only.  They  held  office  during  the 
good  pleasure  of  their  master.  .  .  .  There  are 
signs  that  the  imperial  provinces  were  better 
ruled,  anil  that  the  transference  of  a  country  to 
this  class  froni  the  other  was  looked  upon  as  a 
real  boon,  and  not  as  an  empty  honour.  Such 
in  its  chief  features  was  the  system  of  Augustus. 
.  .  .  This  was  his  constructive  policy,  and  on 
the  value  of  this  creative  work  his  claims  to 
greatness  must  be  liased. " — W.  W.  Capes,  Roman 
Hist.:  The  Kurly  Emidre,  eh.  1. — "The  arrange- 
ment undoubtedly  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  moment.  It  saved,  at  least  in  appearance, 
the  integrity  of  the  republic,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  recognised  and  legalised  the  authority  of 
the  man,  who  was  already  by  common  consent 
'master  of  all  things';  and  this  it  effected  with- 
out any  formal  alteration  of  the  constitution, 
without  the  creation  of  any  new  office,  and  by 
means  of  the  old  constitutional  machinery  of 
senate  and  assembly.  But  it  was  an  arrange- 
ment avowedly  of  an  exceptional  and  temporary 
character.  The  powers  voted  to  Augustus  were, 
like  those  voted  to  Pompey  in  67  B.  C.  voted 
only  to  him,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tribunician  power,  voted  only  for  a  limited  time. 
No  provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of 
the  arrangement,  after  his  death,  in  favour  of 
any  other  person.  And  though  in  fact  the  pow- 
ers first  granted  to  Augustus  were  granted  in 
turn  to  each  of  the  long  line  of  Roman  Caesars, 
the  temporary  and  provisional  character  im- 
pressed upon  the  'principate'  at  its  birth  clung 
to  it  throughout.  When  the  princeps  for  the 
time  being  died  or  was  deposed,  it  was  always 
in  theory  an  open  ([uestion  whether  any  other 
citizen  should  be  invested  with  the  powers  he 
had  held.  Who  the  man  should  be,  or  how  he 
should  be  chosen,  were  questions  which  it  was 
left  to  circumstances  to  answer,  and  even  the 
powers  to  be  assigned  to  him  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, determined  solely  by  the  discretion  of  the 
senate  ami  people  in  each  case.  It  is  true  that 
necessity  required  that  .some  one  must  always  be 
selected  to  fill  the  position  first  given  to  Au- 
gustus; that  accidents,  such  as  kinship  by  blood 
or  adoption  to  the  last  emperor,  military  ability, 
popularity  with  the  soldiers  or  the  senate,  de- 
termined the  selection;  and  that  usage  decided 
that  the  |)owers  conferred  upon  the  selected  per- 
son should  be  in  the  main  tliose  conferred  upon 
Augustus.  But  to  the  last  the  Roman  emperor 
was  legally  merel}'  a  citiz.en  whom  the  senate 
and  people  liad  freely  invested  with  an  excep- 
tional authority  for  special  reasons.  Unlike  the 
ordinary  sovereign,  he  did  not  inherit  a  great 
ollice  by  an  established  law  of  succession;  and 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  modern  maxim  that  'the 
king  never  dies,'  it  has  been  well  said  that  the 
Roman  'principate,'  died  with  the  princeps.  Of 
the  many  attempts  made  to  get  rid  of  this  ir- 
regular, intermittent  character,  none  were  com- 
pletely successful,  and  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  resulting  from  it  arc  apparent  through- 


out the  history  of  the  empire.  "—H.  F.  Pelham, 
Ont/iiiiit  of  Human  Ilixl.,  hk.  .5,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  T.  Arnold.  The  Roman  SynUm 
of  I'lorincidl  Adminiitration,  ch.  3.  —  C.  Jleri- 
vale.  Hist,  of  the  Romans  under  tlie  Empire,  ch. 
30-34  (('.  3-4). 

B.  C.    16-15.  —  Conquest   of    Rhaetia.      See 

Rn.ETI.\. 

B.  C.  12-9. — Campaigns  of  Drusus  in  Ger- 
many.    See  GEii>fA.NV.   B.C.  l'2-!l. 

B.  C.  8- A.  D.  II. — Campaigns  of  Tiberius 
in  Germany.      See  Gehm.vxv:  B.  C.  8-A.  I).  11. 

A.  D.  14-16. — Campaigns  of  Germanicus  in 
Germany.     SeeGEUM-\NY:  A.  D.  14-16. 

A.  D.  14-37. — Reign  of  Tiberius. — Increasing 
vices  and  cruelties  of  his  rule. — Campaigns  of 
Germanicus  in  Germany.— His  death.— The 
Delatores  and  their  victims.  —  Malignant 
ascendancy  of  Sejanus.  —  The  Praetorians 
quartered  at  Rome. — Augustus  had  one  child 
only,  a  daughter.  Julia,  who  was  brought  to  him 
by  his  second  wife  Scribonia ;  but  on  his  last 
marriage,  with  Livia,  divorced  wife  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  (divorced  by  his  command),  he 
had  adopted  her  two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Drusus. 
He  gave  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  first,  to 
his  nephew,  Marcellus,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Octavia,  by  her  first  husband,  C.  Marcellus. 
But  Marcellus  soon  died,  without  offspring,  and 
Julia  became  the  spouse  of  tiie  emperor's  friend 
and  counsellor,  Agrippa,  to  whom  she  bore  three 
sons,  Cains,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa  Posthumus  (all 
of  whom  died  before  the  end  of  the  life  of  Au- 
gustus), and  two  daughters.  Thus  the  emperor 
was  left  with  no  male  heir  in  his  own  family, 
and  the  imperial  succession  fell  to  his  adopted 
son  Tiberius — the  eldest  son  of  his  wife  Livia 
and  of  her  first  husband,  Tiberius  Claudius  Xero. 
There  were  suspicions  that  Livia  had  some  agency 
in  bringing  about  the  several  deaths  which 
cleared  her  son's  way  to  the  throne.  When  Au- 
gustus died.  Tiberius  was  "  in  his  56th  year,  or 
at  least  at  the  close  of  the  5.5th.  ...  He  had  by 
this  time  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  in  dissem- 
bling his  lusts,  and  his  mistrust.  .  .  .  He  was 
anxious  to  appear  as  a  moral  man,  while  in  secret 
he  abandoned  himself  to  lusts  and  debaucheries 
of  every  kind.  ...  In  accordance  with  this 
character.  Tiberius  now  played  the  farce  which 
is  so  ailmirably  but  jiaiufully  described  by  Taci- 
tus; he  declined  accepting  the  Imperium,  and 
made  the  senate  beg  and  intreat  him  to  accept  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  good.  In  the  end 
Tiberius  yielded,  inasmuch  as  he  compelled  the 
senate  to  oblige  him  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment. This  painful  scene  forms  the  beginning 
of  Tacitus'  Annals.  The  early  part  of  his  reign 
is  marked  by  insurrections  among  the  troops  in 
Pannouia  and  on  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  Drusus  [the 
son  of  Tiberius]  quelled  the  insurrection  in  Illyri- 
cum.  and  Germanicus  [the  emperor's  nephew,  .son 
of  his  brother  Drusus,  who  had  died  in  Germany, 
B.  C.  9].  that  on  the  Rhine;  but.  notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  was  in  reality  the  government  that 
was  i)l)liged  to  yield.  .  .  ".  The  reign  of  Tiberiu.s, 
which  lasted  for  i'i  years,  that  is  till  A.  D.  37,  is 
by  no  means  rich  in  events;  the  early  period  of 
it  only  is  celebrated  for  the  wars  of  Germanicus 
in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  war  of  Germanicus  wsis 
carried  into  Germany  as  far  as  the  river  Weser 
[see  Germany.  A.  D.  14-16],  and  it  is  surprising 
to  see  that  the  Romans  thought  it  necessary  to 
employ   such   numerous    armies    against   tribes 
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which  had  no  fortitioil  towns.  .  .  .  The  history 
of  his  ri'iirii  iifliT  the  Gcriii;iii  wars  bcioincs 
more  and  more  iiinliiicd  to  the  interior  and  to  his 
family.  l\v  had  an  only  son,  Drnsiis,  by  Ins  lirst 
wilV  Ajrrippina;  and  (jiMinanicns.  tlic  son  of  his 
brother  Drnsns,  was  adojited  by  him.  J)rnsus 
must  have  been  ayounjiman  deservinj;  of  |)raise; 
but  Germanieus  was  the  adored  darling  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  with  justice:  he  was  the 
worthy  sou  of  a  worthy  father,  the  hero  of  the 
German  wars.  .  .  .  Germanieus  liad  declined  the 
sovereignty,  which  liis  legions  had  olTered  to  him 
lifter  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  he  remaineil 
faitliful  to  his  adopted  father,  although  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  love  him.  Tiberius,  however, 
had  no  faitli  in  virtue,  because  lie  himself  was 
destitute  of  it ;  he  therefore  mistrusted  Germani- 
cus,and  removed  him  from  his  victorious  legions. " 
He  sent  him  "  to  superintend  the  I'astern  fron- 
tiers and  provinces.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was 
received  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  at  Rome; 
but  lie  died  very  soon  afterwards,  whether  by 
a  natural  death  or  by  poison  is  a  question  upon 
wliich  the  ancients  themselves  are  not  agreed. 
.  .  .  lu  the  reign  of  Augustus,  any  olTenee 
against  the  person  of  the  imperator  had.  by 
some  law  with  wliich  we  are  not  further  ac- 
quainted, lieen  made  a  'crimen  majestatis,'  as 
though  it  had  been  committed  against  the  re- 
public itself.  This  '  crimen  '  in  its  undefined 
cliaracter  was  a  fearful  thing;  for  hundreds  of 
offences  might  be  made  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  the  law  concerning  it.  All  these  deplorable 
cases  were  tried  by  tlie  senate,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  condemning  machiin^  set  in  motion  by 
the  tyrant,  just  like  the  national  convention 
under  Robespierre.  ...  In  the  early  |iart  of 
Tiberius'  reign,  thesi  prosecutions  occurred  very 
rarely;  but  there  gradually  arose  a  numerous 
class  of  denouncers  (' delatores'),  who  made  it 
their  liusine.ss  to  bring  to  trial  any  one  whom  the 
emperor  disliked  "  (see  Dki.ation. — Del.vi'ohs). 
This  was  after  the  death  of  the  emperor's  mother, 
Livia,  whom  he  feared,  and  who  restrained  liis 
worst  propensities.  After  her  inlluence  was  re- 
moved, ■his  dark  and  tyrannical  nature  got  the 
upper  hand:  the  hateful  siile  of  his  character 
became  daily  more  developed,  and  his  only  en- 
joyment was  the  indulgence  of  his  detestable 
lust.  .  .  .  His  only  friend  was  Aclius  Sejanus, 
a  man  of  equestrian  rank.  .  .  .  His  cliaracter 
bore  the  greatest  resemblance  to  that  of  liis  sov- 
ereign, who  rai.scd  liim  to  the  ollice  of  praefe<-tus 
praetorio.  .  .  .  Sejanus  increased  the  number  of 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  persuaded  Tiberius 
to  concentrate  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  in  the  '  castrum  iiraclorianuin,'  which 
formed  as  it  were  the  citadel  outside  the  wall  of 
Servius  Tiillius,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  ])re.sent 
city.  The  consequences  of  this  measure  render 
it  one  of  the  i7iost  important  events  in  Roman 
history;  for  the  praetorians  now  became  the  leal 
sovereigns,  and  occupied  a  position  similar  to 
that  which  the  .Janissaries  obtained  in  Algeria: 
they  determined  the  fate  of  the  empire  until  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  [see  Pi!,etoki.\n  Gt  Aiiiis]. 
.  .  ,  The  inlluence  of  Sejanus  over  Tiberius  in- 
creased every  day,  and  he  contrived  to  inspire 
his  imperial  friend  with  sufficient  contideiice  to 
go  to  the  island  of  C'apreae.  While  Tiberius 
was  there  indulging  in  his  lusts,  Sejanus  re- 
mained at  Rome  and  governed  as  his  vicegerent. 
.  .   .   Rrosecutions  were  now   instituted  against 


all  persons  of  any  con.sequence  at  Rome;  the 
time  when  Tiberius  left  the  capital  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fearful  annals  of  his  reign."  The 
tyrannical  proci'edings  of  Sej.inus  "continued 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  at  length  he  himself 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  Tiberius,"  and  was 
juit  out  of  the  way.  "  15ut  a  man  worse  even 
than  he  succeeded;  this  Was  Macro,  who  had 
none  of  the  great  (pialities  of  Sejanus,  but  only 
analagous  vices.  .  .  .  The  butchery  at  Rome 
even  increased.  .  .  .  Caius  (!aesar,  the  son  of 
Germanieus,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
C'aligula,  formed  with  Macro  a  connexion  of  the 
ba.sest  kind,  and  promised  him  the  high  post  of 
'  praefectus  praetorio  '  if  he  would  assist  him  in 
getting  rid  of  the  aged  monarch.  Tiberius  was 
at  the  time  severely  ill  at  a  villa  near  cape  Mise- 
num.  He  fell  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  and 
everybody  lielieved  him  to  be  dead.  He  canie 
to  life  again  however;  on  which  he  was  sulToca- 
ted,  or  at  least  his  death  w.as  accelerated  in  some 
way,  for  our  accounts  dilfer  on  this  i)oint.  Thus 
Tiberius  died  in  the  2:id  year  of  his  reign,  A.  I). 
37,  at  the  age  of  78." — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  LccI'k  mi 
the  nut.  of  lioiiif,  lect.  111-112  {«.  3). 

Also  in:  Tacitus,  Anrnds,  bk.  1-6. — C.  Meri- 
vale.  Hint,  of  the  liotiiinix  iiiiiler  the  Kinjiire,  rh. 
4'2-46  (/■.  5). 

A.  D.  37-41. — Reign  of  Caligula,  the  first  of 
the  imperial  madmen. —  Caius  t'.i'sar.  son  of 
Germanieus,  owed  his  nickname,  ('aligula,  to  the 
soldiers  of  his  father's  command,  among  whom 
he  was  a  great  favorite  in  his  childhooil.  The 
name  was  derived  from  "  Caliga,"  a  kind  of  foot 
covering  worn  by  the  common  soldiers,  and  is 
sometimes  translated  "  Mttle  lioots."  "Having 
.  .  .  secured  the  imperial  power,  lie  fullilled  by 
his  elevation  the  wish  of  tlu;  Roman  people,  1 
may  venture  to  .say,  of  all  mankind;  for  he  had 
long  been  the  object  of  expectation  and  desire  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  provincials  and  soldiers, 
who  had  known  him  when  a  child;  and  to  the 
whole  people  of  Rome,  from  their  alTection  for 
the  memory  of  Germanieus,  his  father,  and  com- 
passion for  the  family  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
.  .  .  Immediately  on  his  entering  th(!  city,  by 
the  joint  acclamations  of  the  senate,  and  peo- 
ple, who  broke  into  the  senate-house,  Tiljeriiis's 
will  was  set  aside,  it  having  left  his  other  grand- 
son, then  a  minor,  coheir  with  him;  the  whole 
government  and  administration  of  affairs  was 
])laeed  in  his  hands;  so  much  to  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  of  the  public  that,  in  less  than  three 
months  after,  above  100,000  victims  are  said  to 
have  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  .  .  .  To  this  ex- 
traordinary love  entertained  for  him  by  his 
countrymen  was  added  an  uncommon  regard 
b)'  foreign  nations.  .  .  .  t'ali.gula  himself  iii- 
fianicd  this  devotion  by  practising  all  the  arts 
of  poi)ularity.  .  .  .  He  published  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  government  —  a  practice 
which  had  l)een  introduced  by  Augustus,  but 
discontinued  by  Tilierius.  He  granted  the  mag- 
istrates a  full  and  free  jurisdiction,  without  any 
appeal  to  himself.  He  made  a  very  strict  and 
exact  review  of  the  Roman  knights,  Init  con- 
ducted it  with  moderation;  ]iublicly  depriving 
of  his  horse  every  knight  who  lay  under  the 
stigma  of  an}' thing  base  and  dishonourable.  .  .  . 
He  attempteil  likewise  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  ancient  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of 
magistrates.  ...  He  twice  distributed  to  the 
people  a  bounty  of  300  sesterces  a  man,  and  as 
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often  gave  a  splendid  feast  to  the  senate  and  llie 
equestrian  order,  wifli  their  wives  and  cliilihcii. 
.  .  .  He  freqiieiilly  entertained  the  people  with 
stage-plaj'sof  various  kinds,  and  in  .several  parts 
of  the  city,  and  sometimes  by  night,  when  lie 
caused  the  whole  city  to  he  lighted.  ...  He 
liliewise  e.\liibited  a  great  number  of  eircensian 
games  from  morning  until  night;  intermi.\ed 
with  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  from  Africa.  .  .  . 
Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  prince. 
What  remains  to  be  said  of  him  bespeaks  liini 
rather  a  monster  than  a  man.  .  .  .  He  was 
strongly  inclined  to  assume  the  diadem,  and 
change  the  form  of  government  from  imperial 
to  regal;  but  being  told  that  he  far  exceeded  the 
grandeur  of  kings  and  princes,  he  began  to  ar- 
rogate to  himself  a  divine  majesty.  He  ordereil 
air  tlie  images  of  tlie  gods  which  were  famous 
either  for  their  beauty  or  the  veneration  paid 
them,  among  whidi  was  that  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  to  be  brouglit  from  Greece,  tliat  he  miglit 
take  the  heads  off,  and  put  on  liis  own.  Having 
continued  part  of  the  Palatium  as  far  as  tlie 
Forum,  and  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
being  converted  into  a  kind  of  vestibule  to  his 
liouse,  he  often  stationed  himself  between  the 
twin  brotlieis.  and  so  presented  himself  to  be 
worshipped  by  all  votaries;  some  of  whom  sa- 
luted him  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Latialis.  He 
also  instituted  a  temple  and  priests,  with  choicest 
victims,  in  honour  of  his  own  divinity.  ,  .  .  The 
most  opulent  persons  in  the  city  offered  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  honour  of  being  his 
priests,  and  purchased  it  successively  at  an  im- 
mense price.  ...  In  the  day-time  he  talked  iu 
private  to  .fiipiter  Capitolinus;  one  while  whis- 
pering to  him,  and  another  turning  his  ear  to 
liim.  .  .  .  He  was  unwilling  to  be  thought  or 
called  the  grandson  of  Agrippa,  because  of  tlu! 
obscurity  of  his  birth.  .  .  .  He  said  that  his 
mother  was  the  fruit  of  an  incestuous  cmimerce 
maintained  by  Augustus  with  his  daughter  Julia. 
.  .  .  He  lived  in  the  habit  of  incest  with  all  his 
sisters.  .  .  .  Whether  in  the  marriage  of  his 
wives,  in  repudiating  them,  or  retaining  them,  lie 
acted  with  greater  infamy,  it  is  difficult  to  say." 
Some  senators,  "  who  had  borne  the  highest 
offices  iu  the  government,  he  suffered  to  run  by 
his  litter  in  their  togas  for  several  miles  togetlier, 
and  to  attend  him  at  supper,  sometimes  at  the 
head  of  liis  couch,  sometimes  at  his  feet,  with 
napkins.  Others  of  them,  after  he  had  privately 
p\it  them  to  dealli,  lie  nevertheless  continued  to 
send  for,  as  if  they  were  still  alive,  and  after  a 
few  days  pretended  that  they  had  laid  violent 
hands  upon  themselves.  .  .  .  Wlien  flesh  was 
only  to  be  had  at  a  high  price  for  feeding  liis 
wild  beasts  reserved  for  the  spectacles,  he 
ordered  that  criminals  should  be  given  them  to 
be  devoured;  and  upon  inspecting  them  iu  a 
row,  while  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  portico, 
without  troubling  himself  to  examine  their  cases 
he  ordered  them  to  be  dragged  away,  from  'bald- 
pate  to  bald-jiate  '  [a  proverbial  expression,  mean- 
ing, without  distinction. —  Trundntdr's  foot-note], 
.  .  .  After  disfiguring  many  persons  of  honour- 
able rank,  by  branding  them  in  the  face  with  hot 
irons,  he  condemned  them  to  the  mines,  to  work 
in  repairing  the  high-ways  or  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts;  or  tying  tlieii.  by  the  neck  and  heels,  in 
the  manner  of  beasts  earried  to  slaughter,  would 
shut  them  up  in  <-ages,  or  saw  them  asunder. 
...   He  compelled  [larents  to  be  present  at  the 


executicm  of  their  sons.  .  .  .  He  g(?nerally  pro- 
longed the  sufferings  of  his  vietiins  by  causing 
them  to  be  inflicted  by  slight  and  freciuently 
repeated  strokes;  this  being  his  well-known  and 
con.stant  order:  'Strike  so  that  he  may  feel 
himself  die.' .  .  .  Being  incensed  at  the  people's 
ajjplauding  a  party  at  the  C'ircensian  games  in 
opposition  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  wish  the 
Roman  people  had  but  one  neck.'  ...  He  used 
also  to  complain  aloud  of  the  state  of  the  times, 
because  it  was  not  rendered  reniarkable  by  any 
public  calamities.  ...  He  wished  for  some  ter- 
rible slaughter  of  his  troops,  a  famine,  a  pesti- 
lence, conflagrations,  or  an  eartlujnake.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  his  diversions,  while  gaining  or 
feasting,  this  savage  ferocity,  both  in  his  lan- 
guage and  actions,  never  forsook  him.  Persons 
were  often  put  to  the  torture  in  his  presence, 
whilst  he  was  dining  or  carousing.  A  soldier, 
who  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  beheading,  used 
at  such  times  to  take  off'  the  heads  of  prisoners, 
wlio  were  brought  iu  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  He 
never  had  the  least  regard  either  to  tlie  chastity 
of  his  own  person,  or  that  of  others.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides his  incest  with  his  sisters  .  .  .  there  was 
hardly  any  lady  of  distinction  with  whom  he  did 
not  make  free.  .  .  .  Only  once  iu  his  life  did  he 
take  an  active  part  in  military  affairs.  ...  He 
^■esolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Germany.  .  .  . 
There  being  no  hostilities,  he  ordered  a  few  Ger- 
mans of  his  guard  to  be  carried  over  and  placed 
in  concealment  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
and  word  to  be  brought  him  after  dinner  that  an 
eneni}'  was  advancing  with  great  impetuosity. 
This  being  accordingly  done,  he  immediately 
threw  himself,  with  his  friends,  and  a  party  of 
the  pretorian  knights,  into  the  adjoining  wood, 
where,  lopping  branches  from  the  trees,  and  form- 
ing trophies  of  them,  he  returned  by  torch-light, 
upliraiding  tliose  who  did  not  follow  him  with 
timorousness  and  cowardice.  ...  At  last,  as  if 
resolved  to  make  war  in  earnest,  lie  drew  up  his 
army  upon  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  with  his 
balistte  and  other  engines  of  war,  and  while 
no  one  could  imagine  what  he  intended  to  do,  on 
a  sudden  commanded  them  to  gather  up  the  sea 
shells,  and  fill  their  helmets  and  the  folds  of  their 
dress  with  them,  calling  them  '  the  spoils  of  the 
ocean  due  to  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatium.'  As 
a  monument  of  his  success  he  raised  a  lofty 
tower.  .  .  .  He  was  crazy  both  in  body  and 
mind,  being  subject,  when  a  lioy,  to  the  falling 
sickness.  .  .  .  What  most  of  all  disordered  him 
was  want  of  sleep,  for  he  seldom  had  more  than 
three  or  four  hours'  rest  in  a  night ;  and  even  then 
his  sleep  was  not  sound." — Suetonius,  Live-i  of 
the  Twelve  C'lrsars :  Cfilir/ida  (tr.  by  A.  Thommn). 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  IIM.  of  the  Eomann 
under  the  Empire,  ch.  47-48  (c.  5).— S.  Baring- 
Gould.   The  Tragedy  of  the  Ce^orK  r.-i. 

A.  D.  41. — The  murder  of  Caligula. — Eleva- 
tion of  Claudius  to  the  throne  by  the  Praetor- 
ians.— Beginning  of  the  domination  of  the 
soldiery. —  ■  If  we  ma}'  believe  our  accounts,  the 
tyrant's  overthrow  was  due  not  to  abhorrence  of 
liis  crimes  or  indignation  at  his  assaults  on  the 
Roman  liberties,  so  much  as  to  resentment  at  a 
jirivate  affront.  Among  the  indi.scretions  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  partial  madness  of  the 
wretched  Caius,  was  the  caprice  with  which  he 
turned  from  his  known  foes  against  his  personal 
friends  anil  familiars.  .  .  .  'So  one  felt  himself 
secure,   neither  the  freednien  who  attended  on 
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his  person,  nor  tlie  guards  who  watched  over  his 
safety.  Among  tlicse  last  was  C'as.siiis  C'lisiTta, 
trilmni-  of  a  iirii'torian  cohort,  whose  shrill  wo- 
man's voice  provoked  the  merriment  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  subjected  him  to  injurious  insinuations. 
Even  when  he  demanded  the  watchword  for  tlie 
night  the  emperor  would  insult  him  with  words 
and  gestures.  Cha-rea  resolved  to  wipe  out  the 
affront  in  blood.  lie  sought  f'alli.stusand  others 
.  .  .  and  organized  with  them  and  some  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  nobles  a  plot  against  the  em- 
])eror's  life.  .  .  .  The  festival  of  the  Palatine 
games  was  ti.\ed  on  for  carrying  the  project  into 
effect.  Four  days  did  C'aius  preside  iu  the  thea- 
tre, surrounded  by  the  friends  and  guards  who 
were  sworn  to  slay  him.  but  still  lacked  the 
courage.  On  the  "tifth  and  last,  the  24th  of 
January  794  [.\.  D.  41],  feeling  indispo.sed  from 
the  evening's  debauch,  he  hesitated  at  lirst  to 
rise.  His  attendants,  however,  prevailed  on  him 
to  return  once  more  to  the  shows;  and  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  vaulted  passage  which  led 
from  the  palace  to  the  Circus,  he  inspected  a 
choir  of  noble  youths  from  Asia,  who  were  en- 
gaged to  perform  upon  the  stage.  .  .  .  Caius 
was  still  engaged  in  conversation  with  them 
when  C'luerea  anil  another  tribune,  Sabinus, 
made  their  way  to  him;  the  one  struck  him  on 
the  throat  from  behind  with  his  sword,  while  the 
other  was  in  the  act  of  demanding  the  watch- 
word. A  second  blow  cleft  tlic  tyrant's  jaw. 
He  fell,  and  drawing  his  limbs  together  to  save 
Ins  body,  still  screamed,  'I  livei  I  live!'  while 
the  conspirators  thronging  over  him,  and  crying, 
'again!  again! '  liacked  him  with  thirty  wounds. 
The  bearers  of  his  litter  rushed  to  his  assistance 
with  their  poles,  while  his  body-guard  of  Ger- 
mans struck  wildly  at  the  assassins,  and  amongst 
the  crowd  which  surrounded  them,  killed,  it  was 
said,  more  tlian  one  senator  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  alTair.  .  .  .  When  each  of  the  con- 
spirators had  thrust  his  weapon  into  the  mangled 
body,  and  the  last  shrieks  of  its  agony  had  been 
silenced,  they  escaped  with  all  speed  from  the 
corridor  in  which  it  lay;  but  they  had  made  no 
dispositions  for  what  was  to  follow,  and  were 
content  to  leave  it  to  the  consuls  and  senate, 
amazed  and  unprepsired,  to  decide  on  the  future 
destiny  of  the  republic.  .  .  .  Some  cohorts  of 
the  city  guards  accepted  the  orders  of  the  con- 
suls, and  occupied  the  public  places  under  their 
direction.  At  the  same  time  the  consuls,  Sentius 
Saturninus  and  Pomponius  Secundus,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  been  substituted  for  Caius  himself 
only  a  few  days  before,  convened  the  senate. 
.  .  .  The  first  act  of  the  sitting  was  to  issue  an 
edict  iu  which  the  tyranny  of  Caius  was  de- 
nounced, and  a  remission  of  the  most  obuo.\ious 
of  his  ta.\es  jiroclaimed,  together  with  the  i)romise 
of  a  donative  to  the  soldiers.  The  fathers  ne.xt 
proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  form  under  which 
the  government  should  be  henceforth  adnnnis- 
tered.  On  this  point  no  settled  principles  pre- 
vailed. Some  were  ready  to  vote  that  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Cicsars  should  be  abolished,  their 
temples  overthrown,  and  the  free  stale  of  the 
Scipios  and  Catos  restored  ;  others  contended  for 
the  continuance  of  monarchy  in  anotlu'r  family, 
and  among  the  chiefs  of  nobility  more  tlian  one 
candidate  sprang  up  presently  to  claim  it.  The 
debate  lasted  late  into  the  night;  and  in  default 
of  any  other  specific  arrangement,  the  consuls 
continued  to  act  as  the  leaders  of  the  common- 


wealth. .  .  .  But  while  the  senate  deliberatid, 
the  pnetorian  guards  had  resolved.  ...  In  the 
confusion  whicii  ensued  on  the  lirst  news  of  the 
event,  several  of  their  body  hail  Hung  themselves 
furiously  into  the  palace,  and  begun  to  plunder 
its  glittering  chambers.  None  dared  to  otlcr 
them  any  opposition;  the  slaves  and  frcedmen 
fled  or  concealed  themselves.  One  of  the  in- 
mates, half  hidden  behind  a  curtain  in  an  ob- 
scure corner,  was  dragged  forth  with  brutal 
violence;  and  great  was  the  intruders'  sur- 
prise when  they  recognised  him  us  Claudius, 
the  long  despised  anil  neglected  uncle  of  the 
murdered  emperor.  lie  sank  at  their  feetaliTiost 
senseless  witli  terror;  but  the  soldiers  in  their 
wildest  mood  still  respected  tlii^  blood  of  the 
CiCsars,  and  instead  of  slaying  or  maltreating 
the  su])pliant,  the  brother  of  (icrmaiiii'us,  they 
hailed  him,  more  in  jest  perhaiis  than  earnest, 
with  the  title  of  Impcralor,  and  carried  him 
off  to  their  camp.  ...  In  the  morning,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  senate  had  come  to  no  con- 
clusion, and  that  the  people  crowding  about  its 
place  of  meeting  were  urging  it  with  loud  cries 
to  appoint  a  single  chief,  and  were  actually 
naming  him  as  the  object  of  their  choice.  Clau- 
dius found  courage  to  sutler  the  pnetorians  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  at  the  same  lime 
promised  them  a  donative  of  1."), 1)1)0  sesteices 
apiece.  .  .  .  The  senators  assemliled  once  again 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  but  now  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  not  more  than  a  hundred,  and 
even  these  met  rather  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  certain  of  their  members,  who  aspired  to  the 
empire  .  .  .  than  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
ancient  republic.  But  the  formidable  array  of 
the  pnetorians,  who  had  issued  from  their  camp 
into  the  city,  and  the  demonstrations  of  the  pop- 
ular will,  dauuted  all  parties  in  the  assend)ly. 
.  .  .  Presently  the  Urban  cohorts  passed  over, 
with  their  oliicers  and  colours,  to  the  opposite 
side.  All  was  lost;  the  pra-torians,  thus  rein- 
forced, led  their  hero  to  the  palace,  and  there 
he  commanded  tlie  senate  to  attend  upon  him. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  obey  and  pass  the  de- 
cree, whi<li  had  now  become  a  formal  act  of  in- 
vestiture, liy  which  the  name  and  honours  of 
Imperalor  were  bestowed  upon  the  new  chief  of 
the  commonwealth.  Such  was  the  first  creation 
of  an  emperor  by  the  ndlitary  power  of  the  pne- 
torians. .  .  .  Surrounded  by  drawn  swords 
Claudius  had  found  courage  to  face  his  neiihew's 
murderers,  and  to  vindicate  his  authority  to  the 
citizens,  by  a  strong  measure  of  retribution,  in 
sending  Chsrea  and  Lupus,  with  a  few  others  of 
the  blood-embrued,  to  immediate  execution.  .  .  . 
Claudius  was  satisfied  with  this  act  of  vigour, 
and  proceeded,  with  a  moderation  but  little  ex- 
pected, to  publish  an  anuu^sty  for  all  the  words 
and  acts  of  the  late  interregnum.  Nevertheless 
for  thirty  days  he  did  not  venture  to  come  him- 
self into  "the  Curia.  .  .  .  The  personal  fears,  in- 
deed, of  the  new  emperor  contributed,  with  a 
kindly  and  placable  disposition,  to  make  him 
anxious  to  gain  his  subjects'  good-will  by  the 

gentleness  and  urbanity  of  his  deportment 

His  proclamation  of  amnesty  was  followed  by 
the  pardon  of  numerous  exiles  and  criminals, 
especially  such  as  were  suffering  under  sentence 
for  the  crime  of  majestas.  .  .  .  The  ])opularity 
of  the  new  prince,  though  manifested,  thanks  to 
his  own  discretion,  by  no  such  grotesque  and 
impious  flatteries   as   attended   on    the   opening 
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promise  of  Caius,  was  certainly  not  le.ss  deeply 
felt.  .  .  .  The  confidence  indeed  of  the  upper 
classes,  after  the  bitter  disappointment  they  had 
SI)  lately  suffered,  was  not  to  be  so  lightly  \v(jii. 
The  senate  and  knights  might  view  their  new 
rnler  with  indulgence,  and  hope  for  the  best; 
but  they  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  re- 
gard him  as  proscribed  from  power  by  constitu- 
tional unfitness,  as  imbecile  in  mind,  and  whicli 
was  perhaps  in  their  estimation  even  a  woise 
defect,  as  misshapen  and  half-developed  in  phys- 
ical form,  to  anticipate  fioni  him  a  wise  or 
viiforous  administration.  ...  In  another  rank 
he  would  have  been  exposed  perhaps  in  infancy; 
as  tlie  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia  ho  was  per- 
mitted to  live:  but  he  became  from  the  first  an 
object  of  disgust  to  liis  parents,  who  put  him 
generally  out  of  their  sight,  and  left  him  to 
grow  up  in  the  hands  of  hirelings  without  judg- 
ment or  feeling.  .  .  .  That  tlie  judgment  of  one 
from  whom  the  practical  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  had  been  withheld  was  not  equal  to  his 
learning,  and  that  the  infirmities  of  his  body 
affected  his  powers  of  decision,  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  may  easily 
he  imagined:  nevertheless,  it  may  be  allowed 
that  in  a  private  station,  and  anywhere  but  at 
Rome,  Claudius  would  have  pa.ssed  muster  as  a 
respectable,  and  not,  perhaps,  an  useless  mem- 
ber of  societ}'.  The  opinion  which  is  here  given 
of  this  prince's  character  may  possibly  be  influ- 
enced in  some  degree  by  the  study  of  his  counte- 
nance in  the  numerous  busts  still  existing,  which 
represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  imperial  series.  If  his  figure,  as  we  are 
told,  was  tall,  and  when  sitting  appeared  not 
ungraceful,  his  face,  at  least  in  repose,  was  emi- 
nently handsome.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
remark  in  it  an  expression  of  pain  and  anxiety 
which  forcibly  arrests  our  sympathy.  It  is  the 
face  of  an  honest  and  well-meaning  man,  who 
feels  himself  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  upon 
him.  .  .  .  There  is  the  expression  of  fatigue 
both  of  mind  and  body,  which  speaks  of  mid- 
night watches  over  books,  varied  with  midnight 
carouses  at  the  imperial  table,  and  the  fierce 
caresses  of  rival  mistresses.  There  is  the  glance 
of  fear,  not  of  open  enemies,  but  of  pretended 
friends ;  the  reminiscence  of  wanton  blows,  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  deadly  potion.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  anxious  glance  of  dependence, 
which  seems  to  cast  about  for  a  model  to  imitate, 
for  ministers  to  shape  a  policy,  and  for  satellites 
to  exeeutfi  it.  The  model  Claudius  found  was 
the  policy  of  the  venerated  Augustus;  but  his 
ministers  were  the  most  profligate  of  women, 
and  the  most  selfish  of  emancipated  slaves.  .  .  . 
The  commencement  of  the  new  reign  was  marke<l 
by  the  renewed  activity  of  the  armies  on  the 
frontiers." — C.  Jlerivale,  Jlist.  of  the  Romaiin 
•under  the  Empire,  eh.  48-49  (o.  5). 

Also  in:  W.  W.  Capes,  The  Early  Empire, 
eh.  3-4. 

A.  D.  42-67.— St.  Peter  and  the  Roman 
Church:  The  question.  See  Papacy:  St. 
Petek  ani.  the  Church  at  Rome. 

A.  D.  43-53. — Conquests  of  Claudius  in  Brit- 
ain.   See  Britain:  A.  D.  4;i-.~):>. 

A.  D.  47-54. — Tht  wives  of  Claudius,  Mes- 
salina  and  Agrippina. — Their  infamous  and 
terrible  ascendancy. — Murder  of  the  emperor. 
— Advent  of  Nero. — The  wife  of  Claudius  was 
"Valeria  Messalina,  the  daughter  of  his  cousin 


Barbatus  ^lessala,  a  woman  whose  name  has  be- 
come jn-overbial  for  infamy.  His  most  distin- 
guished freedmen  were  the  eunuch  Posidus; 
Felix,  whom  he  made  governor  of  .ludiea,  and 
who  had  the  fortune  to  be  tlut  husband  of  three 
queens;  and  Callistus,  who  ret;iined  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired  under  Cains.  But  far 
superior  in  point  of  influence  to  these  were  the 
three  secretaries  (as  we  may  term  them),  Polyb- 
ius.  Narcissus,  and  Pallas.  .  .  .  The  two  last 
were  in  strict  leagu(t  with  Mes.saliiia;  she  only 
sought  to  gratity  her  lu.sts;  they  longed  for  hon- 
ours, power,  and  wealth.  .  .  .  Their  plan,  when 
they  would  have  any  one  put  to  death,  was  to 
terrify  Claudius  .  .  .  by  tales  of  plots  against 
his  life.  .  .  .  Slaves  and  freedmen  were  admitted 
as  witnesses  against  their  masters;  and,  though 
Claudius  h:id  sworn,  at  his  accession,  that  no 
freeman  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  knights 
and  senators,  citizens  and  strangers,  were  tor- 
tured alike.  .  .  .  Messalina  now  set  no  bounds 
to  her  vicious  courses.  Not  content  with  being 
infamous  herself,  she  would  have  others  so;  and 
she  actually  used  to  compel  ladies  to  prostitute 
themselves  even  in  the  palace,  and  before  the 
e3'es  of  their  husbands,  whom  she  rewarded  with 
honours  and  commands,  while  she  contrived  to 
destroy  those  who  would  not  acquiesce  in  their 
wives'  dishonour."  At  length  (A.  D.  48)  shecar- 
ried  her  audacity  so  far  as  to  go  ijublicly  through 
a  ceremony  of  marriage  with  one  of  her  lovers. 
This  nerved  even  the  weak  Claudius  to  resolution, 
and  she  was  put  to  death.  The  emperor  then 
married  his  niece,  .Julia  Agrippina,  the  daughter 
of  Germanicus.  "The  woman  who  had  now 
obtained  the  government  of  Claudius  and  the 
Roman  empire  was  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  abandoned  Messalina.  The  latter  had 
nothing  noble  about  her;  she  was  the  mere  bond- 
slave of  lust,  and  cruel  and  avaricious  only  for 
its  gratification  ;  but  Agrippina  was  a  woman  of 
superior  mind,  though  utterly  devoid  of  princi- 
ple. In  her.  lust  was  subservient  to  ambition; 
it  was  the  desire  of  power,  or  the  fear  of  death, 
and  not  wantonness,  that  made  her  submit  to 
the  incestuous  embraces  of  her  brutal  brother 
Caius,  and  to  be  prostituted  to  the  companions 
of  his  vices.  It  was  ambition  and  parental  love 
that  made  her  now  form  an  incestuous  union  with 
her  uncle.  .  .  .  The  great  object  of  Agrippina 
was  to  exclude  Britannicus  [the  son  of  Claudius 
by  Jlessalina],  and  obtain  the  succession  for  her 
own  son,  Nero  Domitius,  now  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  She  therefore  caused  Octavia 
[daughter  of  Claudius]  to  be  betrothed  to  him, 
and  slie  had  the  philosoi)her  Seneca  recalled  from 
Corsica,  whither  he  had  been  exiled  by  the  arts 
of  Messalina,  and  committed  to  him  the  educa- 
tion of  her  son,  that  he  might  be  fitted  for  em- 
pire. In  the  following  year  (51)  Claudius, 
yielding  to  her  influence,  adopted  him."  But, 
although  Britannicus  was  thrust  into  the  back- 
gniund  and  treated  with  neglect,  his  feeble 
father  began  after  a  time  to  show  signs  of  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  Agrippina,  weary  of  waiting 
and  fearful  of  discomfiture,  caused  poison  to  be 
administered  to  the  old  emperor  in  his  food 
(A.  I).  04).  "The  death  of  Claudius  was  con- 
cealed till  all  the  preparations  for  the  succession 
of  Nero  should  be  made,  and  the  fortunate  hour 
marked  by  the  astrologers  be  arrived.  He  then 
(Oct.  13)  issued  from  the  palace,  .  .  .  and,  being 
cheered  by  the  cohort  which  was  on  guard,  he 
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mounted  a  litUT  and  proccedi'il  to  the  cainp.  lie 
addressed  tlie  soldiers,  promisin;;  them  a  iloiia- 
tive,  and  was  saluted  einpcrdr.  Tlie  senate  and 
provinees  acquiesced  witlimit  a  miirniiii-  in  the 
will  of  the  guards.  Claudius  was  in  liis  (Utli 
year  when  he  was  poisoned." — T.  Keiifhlley. 
Jlinl.  of  the  lioimm  Empire,  jit.  1,  rl).  5. 

Also  IN:  C.  Jlcrivale.  J/int.  <;/'  t/ic  liiiiinnis 
under  the  Empire,  eh.  50  (it.  5).— Tacitus,  AiiiinU, 
bk.  11-12. 

A.  D.  54-64. — The  atrocities  of  Nero.— The 
murder  of  his  mother. — The  burning  of  the 
city.  — "  Ncio  .  .  .  was  but  a  variety  of  tlie 
same  species  [as  Caligula),  lie  also  wa.s  an 
amateur,  and  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  of  mur- 
der. Hut  as  this  taste,  in  the  most  ingenious 
hands,  is  limited  and  monotonous  in  its  modes  of 
niaiufeslatiou.  it  would  he  tedious  to  run  through 
the  long  Suctonian  roll-call  of  his  peeeadilloes  in 
this  way.  Une  i>rdy  we  shall  cite,  to  illustrate 
the  amorous  delight  with  which  he  pursueil  any 
murder  which  happened  to  be  seasoned  highly 
to  his  taste  by  enormous  atrocity,  and  by  almost 
uncoiKiuerabie  ditlieulty.  .  .  .  For  certain  rea- 
sons of  state,  as  Nero  attempted  to  persuade 
himself,  but  in  reality  because  no  other  crime 
had  the  same  allractious  of  unnatural  horror 
about  it,  he  resolved  to  murder  his  miilher  Ag- 
rippina.  This  being  settled,  the  ncM  thing  was 
to  arrange  the  mode  and  the  tools.  Naturally 
enough,  according  to  the  custom  then  iirevalenl 
in  Rome,  he  first  attempted  the  thing  by  poison. 
The  poison  failed:  for  Agrippina,  aniicipatiiig 
tricks  of  this  kind,  had  ;irmeil  her  constitution 
■gainst  tliein,  like  Mithridates;  and  daily  took 
l.otent  antidotes  and  prophylactics.  Or  else 
(which  is  more  probable)  the  emperor's  agent  in 
such  purpo.ses,  fearing  his  sudden  repentance 
and  remorse,  .  .  .  had  coiuposcd  ;i  poi.son  of  in- 
ferior strength.  This  had  certainly  oicurred  in 
theca.se  of  IJritamucus,  wlioli;id  thrown  olf  with 
ease  the  first  do.sc  adminisU'red  to  him  by  Nero,  " 
but  who  was  killed  by  a  second  more  powerful 
potion.  "On  Agrippina,  however,  no  changes 
in  the  poison,  whether  of  kind  or  strength,  had 
any  ellVtct;  so  tinil,  after  various  trials,  this  mode 
of  murder  was  aliandoncd,  an<l  the  emperor  ad- 
dressed himself  to  oilier  plans.  The  tirst  of  these 
was  some  curious  inechaiucal  device,  by  which  a 
false  ceilingwas  loh:ive  been  suspended  by  bolts 
above  her  bed;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
boll  l)eing  suddenly  drawn,  a  vast  weight  would 
have  descended  with  a  ruinous  destruction  to  all 
below.  This  scheme,  however,  taking  air  from 
the  indiscretion  of  some  amongst  the  accomplices, 
reached  the  ears  of  .Ygrippina.  .  .  .  Next,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  aititicial  ship,  which,  at 
the  touch  of  a  few  springs,  nught  fall  to  pieces 
in  deep  water.  Such  a  ship  was  prepared,  and 
stationed  at  a  suitable  point.  Hut  the  main  dilti- 
cnlty  remained,  which  was  to  persuade  the  old 
lady  to  go  on  board."  By  complicated  strata- 
gems this  was  brought  about.  "  The  emperor 
accompaided  her  to  the  place  of  embarkation, 
took  a  most  tender  leave  of  her,  and  s.nv  her  set 
sail.  It  was  necessary  that  the.  vessel  should  get 
into  deep  water  before  the  experiment  could  be 
made;  and  with  the  utmost  agitation  this  pious 
3on  awaited  news  of  the  result.  Suddenly  a  mes- 
senger rushed  breathless  into  his  presence,  and 
horritied  him  by  the  joyful  information  that  his 
august  mother  had  metwith  an  alarnnng  accident ; 
but,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  had  escaped  safe 


and  sound,  and  was  now  on  her  road  to  mingle  cou- 
gratulations  with  her  affectionate  son.  The  ship, 
it  seems,  had  done  its  olliee;  the  mechaniKiu  had 
played  admirably;  but  who  can  provide  for 
everything  V  The  old  lady,  it  turned  out,  could 
swim  like  a  duck;  and  the  whole  result  had 
been  to  refresh  her  with  a  little  sea-bathing. 
Here  was  worshipful  intelligence.  Could  any 
man's  temper  be  expected  to  stand  such  con 
tinned  sieges'?  ...  Of  a  m;ui  like  Nero  it  co\ild 
not  be  expected  that  he  shouUl  any  longer  dis 
sendile  his  disgust,  or  put  up  with  such  repeateil 
alfronts.  He  rushed  upon  Ids  simple  congratu- 
lating friend,  swore  that  he  had  come  to  murder 
him,  and  as  nobody  could  have  suborned  him 
but  Agrippin;i,  he  ordered  her  otf  to  instant  exe- 
cution. And,  unciuestionably,  if  people  will  not 
be  murdered  quietly  and  in  a  civil  way,  they 
must  expect  that  such  forbearance  is  not  to  con- 
tinue for  ever:  and  ol)viously  have  them.sclves 
oidy  to  blame  for  any  harshness  or  violence 
which  they  may  have  reudereil  necessary.  It  is 
singular,  and  shocking  at  the  same  time,  to  men 
tion,  that,  for  this  atrocity,  Nero  did  absolutely 
receive  solenm  congratulations  from  all  orders 
of  men.  With  such  cviilences  of  base  servility 
in  the  ]iublic  mind,  and  of  the  utter  corruption 
which  they  had  su.stained  in  their  elementary 
feelings,  it  is  the  less  astonishing  that  he  should 
h:ive  made  other  experiments  upon  the  pid)lic 
patience,  which  seem  i-xpressly  designed  to  try 
liovv  much  it  would  support.  Whetlier  he  were 
really  the  author  of  the  desolating  tire  which 
consumed  Rome  for  six  days  and  seven  lughts 
[A.  I).  64],  and  drove  the  mass  of  the  people  into 
the  tombs  and  sepulchres  for  shelter,  is  yet  a  mat- 
ter of  some  douiit.  But  one  great  presumption 
against  it,  fo\in<led  on  its  desperate  imprudence, 
as  attacking  the  people  in  their  primary  com- 
forts, is  considerably  \ve;d<ened  by  the  enormous 
servility  of  the  Romans  in  the  case  just  staled: 
they  who  could  volunteer  congratulations  to  a  .son 
for  butchering  his  mother  (no  matter  on  what  pre- 
tendc'd  suspicions),  might  reasonably  be  suppo.sed 
incapable  of  any  resistance  which  rei(uired  cour- 
age, even  in  a  case  of  self-defence  or  of  just  re- 
venge. .  .  .  Th(^  great  lo.ss  on  this  memorable 
occasion  was  in  the  heraldicandancestr.il  honovu-s 
of  the  city.  Historic  Rom(^  then  went  to  wreck 
for  ever.  Then  perished  the  '  domus  priscorum 
ducum  hoslilibus  ad-huc  spoliis  adorn;it;e';  the 
'  rostral  '  palace;  the  mansion  of  tlu^  I'onipeys; 
the  Bleidieims  ami  the  Strathfiehlsayes  of  ihi^ 
Scipios,  the  Marc(dli,  the  I'aulli,  and  the  Ciesars; 
then  perished  the  aged  trophies  from  Carthage 
and  from  (Jaul;  and,  in  short,  as  the  historian 
sums  iq.)  {\w.  lamentable  descjiation,  '(luidquid 
visendum  at(iue  memor.ibiU^  ex  autic|uitate  du- 
raverat.'  Anil  this  of  it.scif  nught  lead  one  to 
suspect  the  enqieror's  hand  as  the  original  agent; 
for  by  no  one  act  was  it  possible  so  entirely  an<l 
so  suddenly  to  wean  the  jieople  from  their  old 
re])ublican  recollections.  .  .  .  In  any  other  .sense, 
whether  for  health  or  for  the  conveniences  of 
])olished  life,  or  for  architectural  inagniticence, 
there  never  was  a  doulit  that  the  Roman  people 
gained  intinitely  by  this  contlagration.  For,  like 
London,  it  arose  from  its  ashes  with  a  splendour 
propcn-tioned  to  its  vast  expansion  of  wealth  and 
population ;  and  marble  took  the  place  of  wood. 
For  the  moment,  however,  this  event  must  have 
been  felt  by  the  people  as  an  overwhelnung 
calamity.     And  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  passive 
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endurance  and  timidity  of  the  popular  temper, 
and  to  what  extent  it  might  be  provol<ed  witli 
impunity,  tliat  in  this  state  of  general  irritation 
and  etfervcscence  Nero  absolutely  forbade  them 
to  meddle  with  the  ruins  of  their  own  liwellings 
—  taking  that  charge  upon  himself,  with  a  view 
to  the  vast  wealtli  which  he  anticipated  from 
sifting  the  rubbish."  —  T.  De  Quincey,  T/ic 
Cfsfirii,  ch.  3. 

Also  IX  ;  Suetonius,  Liees  oftJie  Twelve  Ccpsii/s  : 
Xero. — Tacitus,  Annuls,  hk.  13-16. — S.  Baring- 
Gould,  Tlie  Triirjcdy  of  the  Caesars,  v.  3. 

A.  D.  6i. — Campaigns  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus  in  Britain.     Sec  Hkitaix:  A.  1).  Ul. 

A.  D.  64-68.  —  The  first  persecution  of 
Christians. — The  fitting  end  of  Nero. —  ■  Xem 
was  so  secure  iu  his  ab.solutism,  he  had  hitherto 
found  it  so  impossible  to  sliock  the  feelings  of  tlic 
people  or  to  exhaust  tlie  terrified  adulation  of 
the  Senate,  that  he  was  usually  indifferent  to  the 
pasquinades  which  were  constantly  holding  up 
ills  name  to  execration  and  contempt.  But  now 
[after  the  buruing  of  Rome]  he  felt  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  that  his  power  would  be 
seriously  imperilled  if  he  did  not  succeed  in 
diverting  the  suspicious  of  the  popidace.  Ik- 
was  perfectly  aware  that  when  the  people  in  the 
streets  cursed  those  who  set  lire  to  the  city,  the_v 
meant  to  curse  him.  If  lie  did  not  take  some 
inunediate  step  he  felt  that  he  might  perish,  as 
Gains  [Caligula],  had  perished  before  him,  by 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  It  is  at  this  point 
of  his  career  that  Xero  becomes  a  prominent 
figure  in  tlie  history  of  the  Church.  It  was  this 
phase  of  cruelty  which  seemed  to  throw  a  blood- 
red  liglit  over  his  whole  character,  and  led  nieu 
to  look  on  him  as  the  very  incarnation  of  the 
world-power  in  its  most  demoniac  aspect  —  as 
worse  than  the  Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  Daniel's 
Apocalypse  —  as  the  ilan  of  Sin  whom  (in 
language  figurative,  indeed,  yet  awfully  true) 
the  Lord  should  slay  with  the  breath  of  His 
mouth  and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His 
coming.  For  Xero  endeavoured  to  fix  the  odious 
crime  of  having  destroyed  the  capital  of  tlie 
world  upon  the  most  innocent  and  faithful  of  his 
subjects  —  upon  the  onlj'  subjects  who  offered 
heartfelt  prayers  on  his  behalf  —  the  Roman 
Christians.  .  .  .  Why  he  should  have  thought  of 
singling  out  the  Christians,  has  always  been  a 
curious  problem,  for  at  this  point  St.  Luke  ends 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  perhaps  purposely 
droppini;  the  curtain,  because  it  would  have 
lieeu  perilous  and  useless  to  narrate  the  horrors 
in  wdiicli  tlie  hitherto  neutral  or  friendly  Roman 
Government  began  to  play  so  disgraceful  a  part. 
Xeitlier  Tacitus,  nor  Suetonius,  nor  the  Apoc- 
alypse, help  us  to  solve  this  particular  [iroblem. 
The  Christians  had  filled  no  large  space  in  the 
eye  of  the  world.  Until  the  days  of  Domitian 
we  do  not  hear  of  a  single  noble  or  distinguished 
person  who  had  joined  their  ranks.  .  .  .  The 
slaves  and  artisans,  Jewish  and  Gentile,  w'lio 
formed  the  Christian  community  at  Rome,  had 
never  in  any  wav  come  into  collision  willi  tlie 
Roman  Government.  .  .  .  That  the  Christians 
were  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  charged 
against  them  was  well  known  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards.  But  how  was  it  that  Nero 
sought  popularity  and  partly  averted  the  deep 
rage  which  was  rankling  in  many  hearts  against 
himself,  by  torturing  men  ami  women,  on  whose 
agonies  he  tliought  that  the  populace  would  gaze 
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not  only  with  a  stolid  indifference,  but  even  with 
fierce  satisfaction  ?  Gibbon  has  conjectured  tliat 
the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews, 
and  that  the  detestation  universally  felt  for  the 
latter  fell  with  double  force  upon  the  former 
Christians  suffered  even  more  than  tlie  Jews  be- 
cause of  the  calumnies  so  assiduously  circulated 
against  them,  and  from  what  appeared  to  the  an- 
cients to  be  the  revolting  absurdity  of  their  pe- 
culiar tenets.  '  Nero,'  says  Tacitus,  '  exposed  to 
accusation,  and  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite 
penalties,  a  set  of  men  detested  for  their  enor- 
mities, whom  the  common  people  called  Christians. 
Cliristus,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was  executed 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  the  Procurator 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  deadly  superstition,  snp- 
pres,sed  for  a  time,  began  to  burst  out  once  more, 
not  only  throughout  Judaea,  where  the  evil  had  its 
root,  but  even  in  the  City,  whither  from  every 
quarter  all  things  horrible  or  shameful  are 
(irifted,  and  find  their  votaries.'  The  lordly  dis- 
dain which  prevented  Tacitus  from  making  any 
inquiry  into  the  real  views  and  character  of  the 
Christians,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  catches 
up  the  most  baseless  allegations  against  tliem. 
.  .  .  The  masses,  he  says,  called  them  "  Chris- 
tians;'and  while  he  almost  apologises  for  stain- 
ing his  page  with  so  vulgar  an  appellation,  he 
merely  mentions  in  passing,  that,  tliough  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  of  being  turbulent  incendiaries, 
on  which  thej'  were  tortured  to  deatli,  they  were 
yet  a  set  of  guilty  and  infamous  sectaries,  to  be 
classed  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  Roman  crimi- 
nals. But  the  haughty  historian  throws  no  light 
on  one  difficulty,  namely,  the  circumstances 
wliich  led  to  the  Cliristians  being  thus  singled 
out.  The  Jews  were  in  no  way  involved  in  Ne- 
ro's pensecution.  .  .  .  The  Jews  were  by  far  the 
<leadliest  enemies  of  the  Christians;  and  two  per- 
sons of  Jewish  proclivities  were  at  this  time  in 
close  proximity  to  the  person  of  tlie  Emperor. 
One  was  the  pantomimist  Aliturus,  the  other  was 
Poppaea,  the  harlot  Empress.  ...  If,  as  seems 
certain,  the  Jews  had  it  in  their  power  during 
the  reign  of  Nero  more  or  less  to  shape  tlie 
whisper  of  the  throne,  does  not  historical  induc- 
tion drive  us  to  conclude  with  some  confidence 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  Christians  as  scape- 
goats and  victims  came  from  thera  ?  .  .  .  Taci- 
tus tells  us  that  'those  who  confessed  were  first 
seized,  and  then  on  their  evidence  a  huge  multi- 
tude were  convicted,  not  so  much  on  the  charge 
of  incendiarism  as  for  their  hatred  to  mankind.' 
Compressed  and  obscure  as  the  sentence  is, 
Tacitus  clearly  means  to  imply  by  the  '  confes- 
sion '  to  which  he  alludes  the  confession  of 
Christianity;  and  though  he  is  not  sufficiently 
generous  to  acquit  the  Christians  absolutely  of 
all  complicity  in  the  great  crime,  he  distinctly 
says  that  they  were  made  the  scapegoats  of  a 
general  indignation.  The  phrase  —  '  a  huge 
multitude'  —  is  one  of  the  few  cxi.sting  indica- 
tions of  the  number  of  martyrs  in  the  first  per- 
secution, and  of  the  number  of  Christians  in  tlie 
Roman  Church.  When  the  historian  says  that 
they  were  convicted  on  the  charge  of  ■  hatred 
against  mankind '  he  shows  how  completely  he 
confounds  them  with  the  Jews,  again.st  whom  he 
elsewhere  brings  the  accusation  of  'hostile  feel- 
ings towards  aU  except  themselves.'  Then  the 
historian  adds  one  casual  but  frightful  sentence 
—  a  sentence  which  fiings  a  dreailful  light  on  the 
cruelt  ^■  of  Nero  and  the  Roman  mob.      He  adds, 
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'  Anil  various  forms  of  mockery  were  added  to 
enlmnce  their  dying  agonies.  Covered  with  tlie 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  they  were  doomed  to  die  by 
the  mangling  of  dogs,  or  by  being  nailed  to 
crosses;  or  to  be  set  on  lire  and  burnt  after  twi- 
light by  way  of  nightly  illuniinatiou.  Nero 
oU'ered  his  own  gardens  for  this  show,  and  gave 
a  chariot  race,  mingling  witli  the  mob  in  the 
dress  of  a  charioteer,  or  actually  driving  about 
among  them.  Hence,  guilty  as  the  victims  were, 
and  deserving  of  the  worst  punishments,  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion  towards  them  began  to  rise, 
as  men  felt  that  they  were  being  immolated  not 
for  any  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  but  to 
glut  the  .sjivagery  of  a  single  man.'  Imagine 
that  awful  scene,  once  witnessed  by  the  silent 
obelisk  in  the  sijuare  before  .St.  Peter's  at  Komel 
.  .  .  Retribution  did  not  linger,  and  the  ven- 
geance fell  at  once  on  the  guilty  Emperor  and 
the  guilty  city.  The  air  was  full  of  prodigies. 
There  were  terrible  storms;  the  plague  wrought 
fearful  ravages.  Rumours  spread  from  lip  to 
lip.  Men  spoke  of  monstrous  births:  of  deaths 
by  lightning  under  strange  circumstances;  of  a 
brazen  statue  of  Nero  melted  by  tlie  flash;  of 
places  struck  by  the  brand  of  heaven  in  fourteen 
regions  of  the  city;  of  sudden  darkenings  of  the 
sun.  A  hurricane  devastated  Campania;  comets 
blazed  in  the  heavens;  earthquakes  shook  the 
ground.  On  all  sides  were  the  traces  of  deep 
uneasiness  and  superstitious  terror.  To  all  these 
portents,  which  were  accepted  as  true  by  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  by  Pagans,  the  Christians  would 
give  a  specially  terrible  significance.  ...  In 
spite  of  the  shocking  servility  with  which  alike 
the  Senate  and  the  people  had  welcomed  him 
back  to  the  city  with  shouts  of  triumph,  Nero 
felt  that  the  air  "of  Rome  was  heavy  with  curses 
against  his  name.  He  withdrew  to  Naples,  and 
was  at  supper  there  on  March  19,  A.  D.  68,  the 
anniversary  of  his  mother's  murder,  when  he 
heard  that  the  tirst  note  of  revolt  had  been 
sounded  by  the  brave  C.  Julius  Vinde.\,  Pnefect 
of  Farther  Gaul.  He  was  so  far  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  news,  that  he  showed  a  secret  joy 
at  the  thought  that  he  could  now  order  Gaul  to 
be  plundered.  For  eight  days  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  matter.  ...  At  last,  when  he  heard  that 
Virginius  Rufus  had  also  rebelled  in  Germany, 
and  Galba  in  Sjiain,  he  became  aware  of  the  des- 
perate nature  of  his  position.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence  he  fainted  away,  antl  remained  for 
some  time  unconscious.  He  continued,  indeed, 
his  grossness  and  frivolity,  but  the  wildest  and 
fiercest  schemes  chased  each  other  through  his 
melodramatic  brain.  .  .  .  Meanwiiile  he  found 
that  the  palace  had  been  deserted  by  his  guards, 
and  that  his  attendants  had  robbeil  his  chamber 
even  of  the  golden  bo.v  in  which  he  had  storetl 
his  poison.  Hushing  out,  as  though  to  drown 
himself  in  the  Tiber,  he  changed  his  mind,  and 
begged  for  some  quiet  hiding-place  in  which  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  The  freedraan  Phaou 
oflered  him  a  lowly  villa  about  four  miles  from 
the  city.  Barefooted,  and  with  a  faded  coat 
thrown  over  his  tunic,  he  hid  his  head  and  face 
in  a  kerchief,  and  rode  away  with  only  four  at- 
tendants. .  .  .  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
miserable  spectacle  of  his  end,  perhaps  the  mean- 
est and  most  ijusillanimous  which  has  ever  been 
recorded.  The  poor  wretch  who,  without  a 
pang,  had  caused  so  many  brave  Romans  and  so 
many  innocent  Christians  to  be  murdered,  could 


not  summon  up  resolution  to  die.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while a  courier  arrived  for  Phaon.  Nero  snat<'hed 
his  despatches  out  of  his  hand,  and  read  that  the 
Senate  had  decided  that  he  sliould  be  punished 
in  the  ancestral  fa.shion  as  a  public  enemy. 
Asking  what  the  ancestral  fasiiion  was,  he  was 
informed  that  he  would  be  stripped  naked  and 
scourged  to  death  with  rods,  willi  his  head 
thrust  into  a  fork.  Horrified  at  this,  he  seized 
two  daggers,  and  after  theatrically  trying  their 
edges,  sheatlied  them  again,  with  the  excuse 
that  the  fatal  moment  had  not  yet  arrived !  Then 
he  bade  Sporus  begin  to  sing  his  funeral  song, 
and  begged  some  one  to  show  him  liow  to  die. 
.  .  .  Tlie  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  then  broke  on 
his  ears,  and,  venting  one  more  Greek  quotation, 
he  held  the  dagger  to  his  throat.  It  was  driven 
home  by  Epaphroditus,  one  of  his  literary  slaves. 
.  .  .  So  died  the  last  of  the  C«.sarsl  And  as 
Robespierre  was  lamenli^d  by  his  landlady,  so 
even  Nero  was  tenderly  buried  by  two  nurses 
who  had  known  him  in  the  e.\(|uisite  beauty  of 
his  engaging  childhood,  and  by  Acte,  who  had 
inspired  his  youth  with  a  genuine  love." — F.  W. 
Farrar,  The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  bk.  1, 
ch.  4. 

Also  ix:    T.    W.    Allies,    The  Formation    of 
Christendom,  eh.  10  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  68-96.— End  of  the  Julian  line.— The 
"Twelve  Casars  "  and  their  successors. — A 
logical  classification. —  "  In  the  si.xth  Caesar 
[Nero]  terminated  the  Julian  line.  The  three  ne.vt 
princes  in  the  succession  were  personally  uninter- 
esting; and,  with  a  slight  reserve  in  favor  of  Ot  ho, 
.  .  .  were  even  brutal  in  the  tenor  of  their  lives 
and  monstrous;  besides  that  the  extreme  brevity 
of  their  several  reigns  (all  three,  taken  conjunctly, 
having  held  the  supreme  power  for  no  more  than 
twelve  months  and  twenty  days)  dismisses  them 
from  all  effectual  station  or  riglit  to  a  sejjarate 
notice  in  the  line  of  Caesars.  Coming  to  the 
tenth  in  the  succession,  Vespasian,  and  his  two 
sons,  Titus  and  Domitian,  wlio  make  up  the  list 
of  the  twelve  Caesars,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
we  find  matter  for  deeper  political  meditation 
and  subjects  of  curious  research.  But  these  em- 
perors would  be  more  properly  classed  with  the 
five  who  succeed  them  —  Nerva,  Trajan,  Had- 
rian, and  the  two  Antonines;  after  whom  comes 
the  young  ruffian,  Commodus,  another  Caligula 
or  Nero,  from  whose  short  and  infamous  reign 
Gibbon  takes  up  his  tale  of  the  decline  of  the 
empire.  And  this  classification  would  probably 
have  prevailed,  had  not  the  very  curious  work  of 
Suetonius,  whose  own  life  and  period  of  observa- 
tion determined  the  series  and  cycle  of  his  sub- 
jects, led  to  a  different  distribution.  But  as  it  is 
evident  that,  in  the  succession  of  the  tirst  twelve 
Caesars,  the  si.x  latter  have  no  connection  what- 
ever by  descent,  collaterally,  or  otherwise,  with 
the  six  first,  it  would  be  a  more  logical  distribu- 
tion to  combine  them  according  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  state  itself,  and  the  succession  of  its  pros- 
perity through  the  several  stages  of  splendour, 
declension,  revival,  and  final  decay.  Under 
this  arrangement,  the  first  seventeen  would  be- 
long to  the  tirst  stage;  Commodus  would  open 
the  second;  Aurelian  down  to  Constantine  or 
Julian  would  till  the  third;  and  Jovian  to  Au- 
gustulus  would  bring  up  the  melancholy  rear."  1 
— T.  De  Quincey,  The  Ciesnm.  eh.  'i. 

A.  D.  69. — Revolt   of  the   Batavians   under 
Civilis.     See  Bat.wiaxs:  A.  D.  OK. 
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A.  D.  69.—  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius.— Vespa- 
sian.— The  Vitellian  conflict. —  On  the  over- 
throw and  death  of  Xero,  Jiuk'.  A.  D.  68,  the  vet- 
eran soldier  Galba,  proclaimed  imperator  by  his 
legions  in  Spain,  and  accepted  by  the  Roman  sen- 
ate, mounted  the  imperial  throne.  His  brief  reign 
was  terminated  in  Januarj-  of  the  following  year 
by  a  sudden  revolt  of  the  pra?torian  guard,  insti- 
gated by  Salvius  Otho,  one  of  the  protiigate  fa- 
vorites of  Nero,  wliohad  betrayed  his  former  pa- 
tron and  was  disappointed  in  the  results.  Galba 
was  slain  and  Otho  made  emperor,  to  reign,  in  his 
turn,  for  a  brief  term  of  three  nioHths.  Revolt 
against  Otho  was  quick  to  show  itself  in  the 
provinces,  east  and  west.  The  legions  on  the 
Rhine  set  up  a  lival  emperor,  in  the  person  of 
their  commander,  Aulus  Vitellius.  whose  single 
talent  was  in  gluttony,  and  who  had  earned  by  his 
vices  the  favor  of  four  beastly  rulers,  from  Ti- 
berius to  Xero,  in  succession.  Gaul  having  de- 
clared in  his  favor,  Vitellius  sent  forward  two 
armies  by  different  routes  into  Italy.  Otho  met 
them,  with  such  forces  as  he  could  gather,  at 
Bedriacum,  between  Verona  and  Cremona,  and 
suffered  there  a  defeat  which  he  accepted  as 
decisive.  He  slew  himself,  and  Vitellius  made 
his  way  to  Rome  without  further  opposition, 
permitting  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  country 
as  they  advanced.  But  the  armies  of  the  east 
were  not  dispo.sed  to  accept  an  emperor  by  the 
election  of  the  armies  of  the  west,  and  thev. 
too,  put  forward  a  candidate  for  the  purple. 
Their  choice  was  better  guided,  for  it  fell  on 
the  sturdy  soldier,  Titus  Flavins  Vespasianus, 
then  commanding  in  Judea.  The  advance  corps 
of  the  forces  su]iporting  Vespasian  (called  "  Fla- 
vians," or  "  Flavianites")  entered  Cisalpine  Gaul 
from  lUvricum  in  the  autumn  of  69,  and  en- 
countered the  Vitellians  at  Bedriacum,  on  the 
same  field  where  the  latter  had  defeated  the 
Othonians  a  few  weeks  before.  The  Vitellians 
were  defeated.  Cremona,  a  flourishing  Roman 
colony,  which  capitulated  to  the  conquerors, 
was  perfidiously  given  up  to  a  merciless  soldiery 
and  totally  destroyed, —  one  temple,  alone,  escap- 
ing. Vitellius,  in  despair,  showed  an  eagerness 
to  resign  the  throne,  and  negotiated  his  resigna- 
tion with  a  brother  of  Vespasian,  residing  in 
Rome.  But  the  mob  of  fugitive  Vitellian  sol- 
diers which  had  collected  in  the  capital  inter- 
posed violently  to  prevent  this  abdication.  Fla- 
vins Sabinus  —  the  brother  of  Vespasian  —  took 
refuge,  with  his  supporters,  in  the  Capitolium, 
or  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
But  the  sacred  precincts  were  stormed  by  the 
Vitellian  mob,  the  Capitol  —  the  august  sanctu- 
ary of  Rome  —  was  burned  and  Sabinus  was 
slain.  The  army  which  had  won  the  victory  for 
Vespasian  at  Bedriacum,  commanded  by  Anto- 
nius  Primus,  soon  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  to  avenge  this  outrage.  The  unorganized 
force  which  attempted  opposition  was  driven 
before  it  in  worse  disorder.  Victors  and  van- 
(juished  poured  into  Rome  together,  slaughter- 
ing an<l  being  slaughtered  in  the  streets.  The 
rabble  of  the  city  joined  in  the  bloody  hunt,  and 
in  the  plundering  that  went  with  it.  "Rome 
had  seen  the  conflicts  of  armed  men  in  the 
streets  under  Sulla  and  Cinna,  but  never  before 
such  a  hideous  mixture  of  levity  and  ferocity." 
Vitellius  was  among  the  slain,  his  brief  reign 
ending  on  the  21st  of  December,  A.  T>.  69.  Ves- 
pasian was  still  in  the  east,  and  did  not  enter 


Rome  until  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 
—Tacitus.  Ilht'jry,  bk.  \-i. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  Hint,  of  the  Roiiwns,  dt. 
06-57. 

A.  D.  70. — Siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Titus.     See  Jews:  A.  D.  66-70. 

A.  D.  70-96. — The  Flavian  family. — Vespa- 
sian, Titus,  and  Domitian.  —  "Unfortunately 
Tacitus  fails  us  .  .  .  at  this  point,  and  tiiis 
time  completely.  Xotbing  has  been  saved  of  his 
'Histories'  from  the  middle  of  the  year  70,  and 
we  tiud  ourselves  reduced  to  the  mere  Ijiogra- 
phies  of  Suetonius,  to  the  fragments  of  Dion,  to 
the  abridgments  of  Aurelius  Victor  and  Eutro- 
pius.  The  majestic  stream  from  which  we  have 
flrawn  and  which  flowed  with  brimming  banks 
is  now  only  a  meagre  thread  of  water.  Of  all 
the  emperors  Vespasian  is  the  one  who  loses  the 
most  by  this,  for  he  was,  sa3's  S.  Augustine,  a 
very  good  prince  and  very  worthy  of  being  be- 
loved. He  came  into  power  at  an  age  when  one 
is  no  longer  given  to  change,  at  60  vears.  He 
had  never  been  fond  of  gaming  or  debauchery, 
and  he  maintained  his  health  b\-  a  frugal  diet, 
even  passing  one  day  every  month  without  eat- 
ing. His  life  was  simple  and  laborious.  .  .  . 
He  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  establish  order  in 
the  state  and  in  the  finances;  but  he  accom- 
plished this,  and  if  his  principate,  like  all  the 
others,  made  no  preparations  for  the  future,  it 
did  much  for  the  present.  It  was  a  restorative 
reign,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  several 
generations;  this  service  is  as  valuable  as  the 
most  brilliant  victories.  Following  the  example 
of  the  second  Julius,  the  first  of  the  Flavians  re- 
solved to  seek  in  the  senate  the  support  of  his 
government.  This  assembly,  debased  by  so 
many  years  of  tyranny,  needed  as  much  as  it 
did  a  century  before  to  be  submitted  to  a  severe 
revision.  .  .  .  Vespasian  acted  with  resolution. 
Invested  with  the  title  of  censor  in  73,  with 
his  son  Titus  for  colleague,  he  struck  from  the 
rolls  of  the  two  orders  the  members  deemed  un- 
worthy, replaced  them  by  the  most  distinguished 
persoias  of  the  Empire,  and,  by  virtue  of  his 
powers  as  sovereign  pontiff,  raised  several  of 
thera  to  the  patriciate.  A  thousand  Italian  or 
provincial  families  came  to  be  added  to  the  200 
aristocratic  families  which  had  survived,  and 
constituted  with  these  the  higher  Roman  society, 
from  which  the  candidates  for  all  civil,  military, 
and  religious  functions  were  taken.  .  .  .  This 
aristocracy,  borrowed  by  Vespasian  from  the 
provincial  cities,  where  it  had  been  trained  to 
public  affairs,  where  it  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
economy,  simplicity,  and  order,  brought  into 
Rome  pure  morals.  "...  It  will  furnish  the  great 
emperors  of  the  second  century,  the  skilled  lieu- 
tenants who  will  second  them,  and  senators  who 
will  hereafter  conspire  only  at  long  intervals. 
...  To  the  senate,  thus  renewed  and  become 
the  true  representation  of  the  Empire,  Vespasian 
submitted  all  important  matters.  .  .  .  Suetonius 
renders  him  this  testimony,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  cite  a  single  individual  unjustly  pun- 
ished in  his  reign,  at  least  unless  it  were  in  his 
absence  or  without  his  knowledge.  He  loved  to 
dispense  justice  himself  in  the  Forum.  .  .  .  The 
legions,  who  had  made  and  unmade  five  em- 
perors in  two  years,  were  no  longer  attentive  to 
the  ancient  discipline.  He  brought  them  back 
to  it.  .  .  .  The  morals  of  the  times  were  bad  ;  he 
did  more  than  the  laws  to  reform  them  —  he  set 
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good  examples.  .  .  .  Augustus  had  raised  two 
altars  \u  I'caee:  Vespasian  built  a  temple  to  her, 
in  which  he  deposited  the  most  preeious  spoils  of 
.lerusalem;  and  .  .  .  the  old  geiiend  closed,  for 
the  si.xth  time,  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus. 
lie  built  a  forum  surrounded  by  colonnades,  in 
addition  to  those  already  existing,  and  com- 
menced, in  the  midst  of  the  city,  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre, a  mountain  of  stone,  of  which  three- 
fourths  remain  standing  to-day.  ...  A  colossal 
statue  raised  near  by  for  Nero,  but  which  Ves- 
pasian consecrated  to  the  Sun.  gave  it  its  name, 
the  Coliseum.  .  .  .  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  wars  of  Vespasian,  except  that  three  times  in 
the  year  71  he  assumed  the  title  of  'imperator,' 
and  three  times  again  the  following  year.  But 
when  we  see  him  making  Cappadocia  an  imperial 
proconsular  province  with  numerous  garrisons  to 
check  tlie  incursions  which  desolated  it;  and,  to- 
wards the  Danube,  extending  his  intluence  over 
the  barbarians  even  beyond  the  Borysthenes; 
when  we  read  in  Tacitus  that  VcUeda,  the  ijroph- 
etess  of  the  Bructeri,  was  at  that  time  brought 
a  captive  to  Rome;  that  Cerialis  vanquished  the 
Brigantes  and  Frontinus  the  Silures,  we  must 
believe  that  Ves|)asian  made  a  vigorous  effort 
along  the  whole  line  of  his  outposts  to  impress 
upon  foreign  nations  respect  for  the  Roman 
name.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  secret  of  that  severe 
economy  which  appeared  to  the  prodigal  and 
light-minded  a  shameful  stinginess.  .  .  .  Ves- 
pasian .  .  .  was  fi!)  years  old.  and  was  at  his 
little  house  in  the  territory  of  Reate  when  he  felt 
the  approach  of  death.  '  I  feel  that  I  am  becom- 
ing a  god,'  he  said  to  those  around  him,  laughing 
in  advance  at  his  apotheosis.  .  .  .  'Anemperor.' 
he  said,  'ought  to  die  standing.'  lie  attempted 
to  rise  and  exjjired  in  this  elTort,  on  the  2*ird  of 
June.  79.  The  lirst  pli'l)eian  emperor  has  had  no 
historian,  but  a  few  words  of  his  biographer 
sultiee  for  his  renown:  'rem  i)ulilicam  stabilivit 
etornavit,'  'by  him  the  State  was  strengthened 
and  glorified.' .  .  .  Vespasian  being  dead,  Titus 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.  .  .  .  His  father 
had  [irepared  him  for  this  by  taking  him  as  as- 
sociate in  the  Empire;  he  had  given  to  him  the 
title  of  Ca'sar,  the  censorship,  the  trilmnitian 
power,  the  prefecture  of  the  pra'toriuni,  and 
seven  consulates.  Coming  into  ])owcr  at  the  age 
of  maturity,  rich  in  experience  and  satiated  wiTh 
pleasures  by  his  very  excesses,  he  had  henceforth 
but  one  passion,  that  of  the  public  welfare.  At 
the  outset  he  dismissed  his  boon  companions;  in 
his  father's  lifetime  he  had  already  sacrificed  to 
Roman  prejudices  his  tender  sentijnents  for  the 
Jewish  queen  Berenice,  whom  he  had  sent  back 
to  the  East.  In  taking  possession  of  the  supreme 
pontificate  he  declared  that  he  woiild  kee])  his 
hands  pure  from  blood,  and  he  kept  his  word ; 
no  one  under  his  reign  perished  by  his  orders." 
It  was  during  the  short  reign  of  Titus  that  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  were  overwhelmed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  (August  23,  A.  D.  79), 
while  other  calamities  afflicted  Italy.  "Pesti- 
lence carried  off  thousands  of  people  even  in 
Rome  [see  Pi..\(ifii:  A.  I).  78-'30GJ ;  and  at  last  a 
conflagration,  which  raged  three  days,  consumed 
once  more  the  Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus, 
and  Pompey's  theatre.  To  Campania  Titus  sent 
men  of  consular  rank  with  large  suras  of  money, 
and  he  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  survivors  the 
property  that  had  fallen  to  the  treasury  through 
the  death  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  disas- 


ter without  leaving  heirs.  At  Rome  he  took 
iqion  himself  tlic  work  of  repairing  everything, 
and  to  provide  the  rei|uisile  funds  he  sold  tiie 
furniture  of  the  imperial  palace.  .  .  .  This  reign 
lasted  only  '2()  months,  from  the  23rd  of  June, 
A.  D.  79,  to  the  13th  of  September,  A.  D.  81. 
As  Titus  was  about  to  visit  his  paternal  estate  in 
the  Sabine  territory  he  was  seized  by  a  violent 
fever,  which  .soon  left  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
There  is  a  report  that  he  partly  ojiened  the  cur- 
tains of  his  litter  and  gazed  ,-it  the  sky  with  eyes 
full  of  tears  and  reproach<s.  '  Wliy,'  he  ex- 
claimed, 'mdstldie  so  soon '.'  In  all  my  lif(!  I 
have,  however,  but  one  thing  to  repent.'  What 
was  this?  No  one  knows."  Titus  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Domitian,  then  thirty  years  old. 
"The  youth  of  Domitian  had  been  worthy  of  the 
times  of  Nero,  and  he  had  wearied  his  father  and 
brother  by  his  intrigues.  Nevertheless  he  was 
sober,  to  the  extent  of  taking  but  one  meal 
a  day,  and  he  had  a  taste  for  military  exerci.ses, 
for  study  and  jioetr^y,  especially  since  the  eh'va- 
tion  of  his  family.  Vespasian  had  granted  him 
honours,  but  no  power,  and.  at  the  death  of 
Titus,  he  had  only  the  titles  of  C'lesar  and  Prince 
of  the  Youth.  In  his  hurry  to  seize  at  last  that 
Empire  so  long  coveted,  he  abandoned  his  dying 
brother  to  rush  to  Rome,  to  the  c;Lnqi  of  the  pra'- 
torians.  .  .  .  (_)n  the  day  of  their  coronation  there 
are  few  bad  princes.  Almost  all  begin  well,  l)ut, 
in  despotic  monarchies,  the  majority  end  badly, 
particularly  when  the  reigns  are  of  long  duration. 
.  .  .  Domitian  reigned  l.j  years,  one  year  longer 
than  Nero,  and  his  reign  reproduced  the  .same 
story:  at  first  a  wise  government,  then  every  ex- 
cess. IIai)pily  the  excesses  did  not  come  till 
late.  .  .  .  Fully  as  vain  as  the  son  of  Agrippina, 
Domitian  heaped  every  title  upon  his  own 
head  and  decreed  deification  to  himself.  His 
edicts  stated;  'Our  lord  and  our  god  ordains. 
..."  The  new  god  did  not  scorn  vulgar  honours. 
.  .  .  He  was  consul  17  times,  and  '22  times  did 
he  have  himself  proclaimed  'imperator'  for  vic- 
tories that  had  not  always  been  gained.  He  re- 
called Nero  too  by  his  fondness  for  shows  and 
for  building.  .  .  .  There  were  several  wars  mi- 
der  Domitian.  all  defensive  excejiting  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Catti  [sec  Ciiatti],  which  was 
oidya  great  civil  measure  to  drive  away  the  hos- 
tile marauders  from  the  frontier.  If  Pliny  the 
Younger  and  Tacitus  are  to  be  believetl,  these 
wars  were  like  those  which  C'aligula  waged: 
Domitian's  victories  were  defeats;  his  captives, 
purchased  slaves ;  his  triumphs,  audacious  false- 
hoods. Suetonius  is  not  so  severe.  .  .  .  Domi- 
tian's cruelty  appeared  especially,  and  perhaps 
we  should  say  only,  after  the  revolt  of  a  person 
of  high  rank,  Antonius  Saturuinus,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a  descendant  of  the  triumvir.  .  .  . 
He  was  in  command  of  two  legions  in  Germany 
whom  he  incited  to  revolt,  and  he  called  the  Ger- 
mans to  his  aid.  An  unexpected  thaw  stopped 
this  tribe  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  w-liile 
Appius  Norbanus  JIaximus,  governor  of  Aijui- 
tauia,  crushed  Antonius  on  the  opposite  shore. 
.  .  .  This  revolt  must  belong  to  the  year  93, 
which,  as  Pliny  says,  is  that  in  which  Domitian's 
great  cruelties  began.  .  .  .  Domitian  lived  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm;  every  sound  terrified 
him,  every  man  seemed  to  him  an  assassin,  every 
occurrence  was  an  omen  of  evil."  He  endured  . 
this  life  of  gloomy  terror  for  three  years,  when 
his  dread  forebodings  were  realized,  and  he  was 
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murdered  bv  bis  own  attendants,  September  18, 
A.  D.  96.— V.  Duruv,  Hist,  of  Maine,  ch.  77-78 
(»■  4). 

Also  is:  Suetonius,  Lu'es  of  the  Tieehe  CteMirs: 
Vefpiisian.  Titus,  Domitiaii. — C.  Jlerivale,  Hint, 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  ch.  .57-60 
<V.  6-7). 

A.  D.  78-84. — Campaigns  of  Agricola  in 
Britain.     See  BitrT.MX :  A.  L).  78-84. 

A.  D.  96-138.  —  Brief  reign  of  Nerva. — 
Adoption  and  succession  of  Trajan. — His  per- 
secution of  Christians. — His  conquests  beyond 
the  Danube  and  in  the  east. — Hadrian's  re- 
linquishment of  them. — "On  the  same  day  on 
which  Domitiau  was  assassinated,  M.  Cocceius 
Nerva  was  procUiiuied  Emperor  by  the  Prae- 
torians, and  contirraed  by  the  people.  He  owed 
his  elevation  principal!}-  to  Petronius,  Prefect  of 
the  Priftorians,  aud  Parthcnius,  cliamberlain  to 
the  late  Emperor.  He  was  of  Cretan  origin,  and 
a  native  of  Narni  in  Urabria,  and  consequently 
the  first  Emperor  who  was  not  of  Italian  descent. 
...  He  was  prudent,  upright,  generous,  and  of 
a  ffcntle  temper;  but  a  feeble  frame  and  weak 
constitution,  added  to  the  burden  of  64  years, 
rendered  him  too  reserved,  timid,  and  irresolute 
for  the  arduous  duties  of  a  sovereign  prince.  .  .  . 
The  tolerant  aud  reforming  administration  of  the 
new  Emperor  soon  became  popular.  Rome 
breathed  again  after  the  bloody  tyranny  under 
which  she  had  been  trampled  to  the  dust.  The 
perjured  'delator'  was  threatened  with  the 
severest  penalties.  The  treacherous  slave  who 
had  denounced  his  master  was  put  to  death. 
Exiles  returned  to  their  native  cities,  and  again 
enjoyed  their  confiscated  possessions.  .  .  .  De- 
termined to  administer  the  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  people,  he  (Nerva)  turned 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  finance,  and 
to  the  burdensome  ta.xatiou  which  was  the 
fruit  of  the  extravagance  of  his  predecessors. 
.  .  .  He  diminished  the  enormous  sums  which 
were  lavished  upon  shows  autl  spectacles,  and 
reduced,  as  far  as  was  possible,  his  personal  and 
household  expenses.  ...  It  was  not  probable 
that  an  Emperor  of  so  weak  and  yielding  a  char- 
acter, notwithstanding  his  good  qualities  as  a 
prince  and  a  statesman,  would  be  acceptable  to  a 
licentious  and  dominant  soldiery.  But  a  few 
months  had  elapsed  when  a  conspiracy  was 
organized  agaiust  him  by  Calpurnius  Crassus. 
It  was,  however,  discovered ;  and  the  ringleader, 
having  confes.sed  his  crime,  experienced  the  Em- 
peror's usual  generosit\',  being  only  punished  by 
banishment  to  Tarentura.  .  .  .  Jleanwhile  the 
Prietoi'ians,  led  on  by  ^Elianus  Carperius,  who 
had  been  their  Prefect  under  Domitian,  besieged 
Nerva  in  his  palace,  with  cries  of  vengeance 
tipon  the  assassins  of  his  predecessor,  murdered 
Petronius  and  Parthcnius,  and  compelled  the 
timid  Emperor  publicly  to  express  bis  approba- 
tion of  the  deed,  and  to  testify  his  obligation  to 
them  for  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  g\iilty. 
.  .  .  Nerva  was  in  declining  years,  and,  taught 
by  circumstances  that  he  was  unequal  to  curb 
or  cope  with  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery,  adopted 
Trajan  as  his  son  and  successor  [A.  D.  97].  Soon 
after,  he  conferred  upon  him  in  the  Senate  the 
rank  of  Ciesar,  and  the  name  of  Germanicus,  and 
added  the  tribuneship  and  the  title  of  Emperor. 
This  act  calmed  the  tumult,  and  was  welcomed 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
tlie    people.  .  .  .  Soon    after  the  adoption    of 


Trajan  he  died  of  a  fit  of  ague  which  brouglit 
on  fever,  at  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  after  a  reign 
of  sixteen  months,  in  the  sixtv-sixth  vear  of  his 
age  [A.  D.  98].  .  .  .  The  choice  which  Xerva 
had  made  proved  a  fortunate  one.  .M.  Ulpius 
Nerva  Trajanus  was  a  Spaniard,  a  native  of 
Italica,  near  Seville.  .  .  .  He  was  of  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  family,  and  his  father  had 
filled  the  office  of  consul.  Although  a  foreigner, 
he  was,  a  Roman  in  habits,  sympathies,  ami 
language;  for  the  south  of  Spain  had  become  so 
completely  Roman  that  the  inhabitants  generally 
spoke  Latin.  When  a  young  man  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  war  against  the  Par- 
thians.  ...  At  the  time  of  his  adoption  by 
Nerva  he  was  in  command  of  a  powerful  army 
in  Lower  Germany,  bis  head-quarters  being  at 
Cologne.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  possessed 
of  a  robust  constitution,  a  commanding  figure, 
and  a  majestic  countenance.  He  was  a  perfect 
soldier,  by  taste  and  education,  and  was  endowed 
with  all  the  qualities  of  a  general.  .  .  .  He  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  he  knew  all  his  vet- 
erans, spoke  to  them  by  their  names,  and  never 
let  a  gallant  action  pass  unrewarded.  .  .  .  The 
news  of  Nerva's  death  was  conveyed  to  him  at 
Cologne  by  his  cousin  Hadrian,  where  he  imme- 
diately received  the  imperial  power.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  remained  with  the 
army  in  Germany,  engaged  in  establishing  the 
discipline  of  the  troops  and  in  inspiring  them 
with  a  love  of  their  dutj-.  .  .  .  The  ensuing  year 
he  made  his  entry  into  Rome  on  foot,  together 
with  bis  empress,  Pompeia  Plotina,  whose  amia- 
bility and  estimable  character  contributed  much 
to  the  popularity  of  her  husband.  Her  conduct, 
together  with  that  of  his  sister,  JIareiana,  exer- 
cised a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  Roman  so- 
ciety. They  were  the  first  ladies  of  the  imperial 
court  who  by  their  example  checked  the  shame- 
less licentiousness  which  had  long  prevailed 
amongst  women  of  the  higher  classes.  .  .  .  The 
tastes  and  habits  of  his  former  life  led  to  a 
change  in  the  peaceful  policy  which  had  so  long 
prevailed.  The  first  war  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  with  the  Dacians,  who  inhabited  the 
country  beyond  the  Danube  [see  Daci.^:  A.  D. 
103-106].  ...  A  few  years  of  peace  ensued, 
which  Trajan  endured  with  patient  reluctance; 
and  many  great  public  works  undertaken  during 
the  interval  show  his  genius  for  civil  as  well  as 
for  military  administration.  .  .  .  But  his  pres- 
ence was  soon  required  in  the  East,  and  he  joy- 
fully hailed  the  opportunity  thus  offered  him  for 
gaining  fresh  laurels.  The  real  object  of  this 
expedition  was  ambition  —  the  pretext,  that  Exe- 
darius,  or  Exodares,  king  of  Armenia,  had  re- 
ceived the  crown  from  the  king  of  Parthia.  in- 
stead of  from  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  as  Tiridates 
had  from  the  hands  of  Nero.  For  this  insult  he 
demanded  satisfaction.  .  Chosroes,  the  king  of 
Parthia,  at  first  treated  his  message  with  con- 
tempt; but  afterwards,  seeing  that  war  was  im- 
minent, he  sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to 
meet  Trajan  at  Athens,  and  to  announce  to  him 
the  deposition  of  Exedarius.  and  to  entreat  him 
to  confer  the  crown  of  Armenia  upon  Partharaa- 
siris,  or  Parthamaspes.  Trajan  received  the 
ambassadors  coldly,  told  them  that  he  was  on 
bis  march  to  Syria,  and  would  there  act  as  he 
thouglit  fit.  Accordingly  he  crossed  into  Asia, 
and  Inarched  bv  way  of"  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Se- 
leucia   to   Antioch.   "The   condemnation  of  the 
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niartvr  bishop  St.  Ignatius  marked  his  stay  in 
that  "city  [A.  D.  11")].  It  seems  siraniri- tliatllic 
persecution  of  tlie  Christians  ^^houlcl  have  met 
willi  coiintenanee  anil  support  from  an  emperor 
like  Trajan;  lint  the  fact  is.  tlie  Homati  mind 
could  not  separate  tlic  Christian  from  the  Jew. 
The  religious  distinction  was  l)eneath  their 
notice;  thW  contemplatecl  the  former  merely  as 
a  sect  of  tiie  latter.  The  Homan  party  in  Asia 
were  persuaded  that  the  Jews  were  meditatiiiij: 
and  preparini;  for  insurnetion ;  and  the  rebel- 
lions of  this  and  the  ensuing  reign  proved  that 
their  apprehensions  were  not  unreasonable. 
Hence,  at  Antioch,  the  imperial  intlucnce  was  on 
the  side  of  persecution:  and  hence  when  Pliny, 
the  gentle  governor  of  Pontus  and  Hithynia. 
wrote  to  Trajan  for  instructions  respecting  the 
Christians  in  his  province,  his  '  rescript '  spoke 
of  Christianity  as  a  dangerous  superstition,  and 
enjoined  the  punishment  of  its  profcs.sors  if  dis- 
covered, although  lie  would  not  have  them 
sought  for.  Having  received  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  Abgarus,  iiriuce  of  Osrhoene  in  Mes- 
opotamia, he  marched  against  Armenia.  Par- 
thamasiris,  who  had  as.sunied  the  royal  state, 
laid  his  diadem  at  his  feet,  in  the  hopes  that  he 
would  return  it  to  him  as  Nero  had  to  Tiridates. 
Trajan  claimed  his  kingdom  as  a  province  of  the 
Uoman  people,  and  the  unfortunate  monarch 
lost  his  life  in  a  useless  struggle  for  his  crown. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  his  triumphs:  he 
received  the  voluntaiy  submission  of  the  kings 
of  Iberia,  Sarmatia.  the  Bosphorus,  Colchis,  Al- 
bania: and  he  assigned  kings  to  most  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  that  inhabited  the  coast  of  the 
Eu.xine.  Still  he  proceeded  on  his  career  of  con- 
quest. He  chastised  the  king  of  Adiabene,  who 
had  behaved  to  him  with  treachery,  and  took 
pos.session  of  his  dominions,  subjugated  the  rest 
of  Mesopotamia,  cfinstructed  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Tigris,  and  conimenccd  a  canal  to  unite 
the  two  great  rivers  of  Assyria.'  His  course  of 
conquest  was  resistless:  he  captured  Seleucia, 
earned  the  title  of  Parthicus  by  taking  Ctesiphon, 
the  capital  of  Parthia  [A.  L).  IIG],  imposed  a 
tribute  on  Mesopotamia,  and  reduced  Assyria  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  He  returned 
to  winter  at  Antioch,  winch  was  in  the  s.ame 
winter  almost  destroye<l  by  an  earth(|uake. 
Trajan  escaped  through  a  window,  not  without 
personal  injury.  .  .  .  The  river  Tigris  bore  the 
victorious  Emperor  from  the  scene  of  his  con- 
quest down  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  he  subjugated 
Arabia  Feli.\.  and,  like  a  second  Alexander,  was 
meditating  and  even  making  preparations  for  an 
invasion  of  India  by  sea;  but  his  ambitious  de- 
signs were  frustrated  bj'  troubles  nearer  at  hand. 
Some  of  the  conquered  nations  revolted,  and  his 
garrisons  were  either  exjielled  or  put  to  the 
sword.  He  sent  his  generals  to  crush  the  rebels; 
one  of  them,  Maximus,  »vas  conquered  and  slain; 
the  other,  Lusius  Quietus,  gained  considerable 
advantages  and  was  made  governor  of  Palestine, 
which  had  begun  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
[see  Jews:  A."  I).  116].  He  himself  marched  to 
punish  the  revolted  Hagareui  (Saracens),  whose 
city  was  called  Atra,  in  Mesoiiotamia.  .  .  . 
Trajan  laid  siege  to  it,  but  was  oliliged  to  raise 
the  siege  with  great  loss.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
seized  with  illness.  .  .  .  Leaving  his  army  there- 
fore to  the  care  of  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  made 
governor  of  Syria,  lie  embarked  for  Rome  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  Senate.     On  arriving 


at  Selinus  in  Cilicia  (afterwards  named  Trajan- 
opolis),  he  was  seized  with  di.irrliiea,  and  expired 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  [.Vugiist.  A.  1), 
117].  .  .  .  He  died  childless,  anil  it  is  said  had 
not  intended  to  nominate  a  successor,  following' 
in  this  the  example  of  Alexander.  lla<lri.in 
owed  his  adoption  to  Plotina.  .  .  .  I)io  posi- 
tively asserts  that  she  concealed  her  husband's 
death  for  some  days,  and  that  the  letter  inform- 
ing the  Senate  of  his  last  intentions  was  signed 
by  her,  and  not  by  Trajan.  Hadrian  received 
the  despatches  declaring  his  adoption  on  the  !tlh 
of  August,  and  those  annonneiug  Trajan's  death 
two  days  afterwards.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  he  w.is 
pnx^laimed  Emperor  at  Antioch,  he  sent  an 
apologetic  despatch  to  the  Senate  requesting 
their  assent  to  his  election;  the  army,  he  said, 
had  chosen  hini  without  waiting  for  their  sanc- 
tion, lest  the  Kepublic  should  renuiin  without  a 
prince.  The  contirmation  which  he  askeil  for 
was  immediately  granted.  .  .  .  The  .state  of  Ro- 
man alTairs  w;is  at  this  moment  a  very  critical 
one,  and  diil  not  i)erniit  the  new'  Emperor  to 
leave  the  East.  Enilioldeiied  by  the  news  of 
Trajan's  illness,  the  conquered  Partliians  had  re- 
volted and  achieved  soiue  great  successes;  Sar- 
matia on  the  north,  .Mauritania,  Egypt,  and 
Syria  on  the  south,  were  already  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection. The  far-sighted  prudence  of  Ha- 
drian led  him  to  fear  that  the  empire  was  not  un- 
likely to  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight,  and 
that  the  Euphrates  was  its  best  bounilary.  It 
was  doubtless  a  great  sa<-rilice  to  surrender  all 
the  rich  and  jiopiilous  provinces  beyond  that 
river  which  had  been  gained  by  the  arms  of  his 
predeces.sor.  It  was  no  coward  fear  or  mean 
envy  of  Trajan  which  prompteil  Hadrian,  but  he 
wisely  felt  that  it  was  worth  any  price  to  pur- 
chase peace  and  security.  Accordingly  he  w  itli- 
drew  the  Roman  armies  from  Armenia.  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia,  constituted  the  I'orniirof  these 
an  independent  kingdom,  surrendered  the  two 
latter  to  the  Partliians,  and  restored  their  de- 
posed king  Chosroes  to  his  throne.  .  .  .  After 
taking  these  measures  for  establishing  jieace  in 
the  East,  he  left  Catilius  Severus  governor  of 
Syria,  and  returned  by  way  of  Illyria  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  the  following  year.  ...  A 
restless  curiosity,  which  was  one  of  the  jirincipal 
features  in  his  character,  would  not  permit  liini 
to  remain  inactive  at  Rome;  he  determined  to 
make  a  personal  survey  of  every  province 
throughout  his  vast  dominions,  and  for  this  rea- 
son he  is  so  frequently  represented  on  medals  Jis 
the  Roman  Hercules.  He  commenced  his  travels 
with  Gaul,  thence  he  proceeded  to  Germany, 
where  he  established  order  and  discipline 
amongst  the  Roman  forces,  and  then  crossed  over 
to  Britain.  ...  It  would  be  uninteresting  to 
give  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  cotintries  which  he 
visited  during  the  ensuing  ten  years  of  his  reign. 
In  the  fifteenth  winter  of  it  he  arrived  in  Egypt, 
and  rebuilt  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great  at 
Pelusium.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Alexandria 
which  was  at  that  period  the  universitv  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  He  had  scarcely  jiassed  through 
Syria  when  the  Jews  revolted,  and  continued  in 
arms  for  three  years  [see  Jews;  A.  I).  i;!()-18-l]. 
.  .  .  Hadrian  spent  the  winter  at  Athens,  where 
he  gratitied  his  architectural  taste  by  completing 

the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius Conscious 

...  of  the  infirmities  of  disease  and  of  advanc- 
ing years,  he  adopted  L.  Aurelius  Verus,  a  man 
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of  pleasure  and  of  weak  and  delicate  health, 
totally  untit  fi}r  liis  new  position.  .  .  .  Age  and 
disease  hail  now  so  altered  his  [Hadrian's]  char- 
acter that  lie  became  lu.xurious,  self-indulgent, 
suspicious,  and  even  cruel.  Verus  did  not  live 
two  years,  and  the  Emperor  then  adopted  Titus 
Antoninus,  on  condition  tliat  he  should  in  his 
turn  adopt  M.  Annius  Verus.  afterwards  called 
M.  .Vurelius,  and  the  son  of  Aurelius  Verus." 
Hadrian's  malady  "now  became  insupportably 
painful,  his  temper  savage  even  to  madness,  and 
man}'  lives  of  senators  and  others  were  sacrificed 
to  his  furv.  His  sufferings  were  so  excruciating 
that  he  was  always  begging  his  attendants  to 
put  him  to  death.  At  last  he  went  to  Baia>. 
where,  setting  at  defiance  the  prescriptions  of 
his  ])h}'sieians,  he  ate  and  drank  what  he  plea.sed. 
Death,  therefore,  soon  p\it  a  jjeriod  to  his  suffer- 
ings, in  the  sixty-third  year  of  liis  age  and  the 
twenty-first  of  his  restless  reign  [A.  D.  138]. 
Antoninus  was  present  at  his  death,  his  corpse 
was  burnt  at  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  and  his  ashes  de- 
posited in  the  mausoleum  (moles  Hadriani)  which 
lie  had  himself  built,  and  which  is  now  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo. " — H.  \V.  Browne,  Ilixt.  of  llotne 
from  A.  D.  96.  ch.  l-i. 

Also  rx:  C.  Jlerivale,  Iligt.  of  the  Romanit 
under  the  Empire,  ch.  63-66  (v.  7).— T.  Arnold 
and  others.  Hixt.  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Encyclop. 
M(tr<'ji"lil,ii,.n.  rJi.  -t-fi. 

A.  D.  138-180. — The  Antonines. — Antoninus 
Pius. —  Marcus  Aurelius. — "On  the  death  of 
Hadrian  in  A.  D.  138.  Antoninus  Pius  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  late 
Emperor's  conditions,  adopted  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Commodus.  Marcus  had  been  be- 
trotheil  at  the  age  of  l.")  to  the  sister  of  Lucius 
Commodus,  but  the  new  Emperor  iiroke  off  the 
engagement.  ari<l  betrothed  him  instead  to  his 
daughter  Faustina.  The  marriage,  liowever, 
was  not  celelirated  till  seven  years  afterwards, 
A.  D.  140.  The  long  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  is 
one  of  those  happy  periods  that  liave  no  history. 
An  almost  unbroken  peace  reigned  at  home  and 
abroad.  Taxes  were  lightened,  calamities  re- 
lieveil,  informers  discouraged  ;  confiscations  were 
rare,  plots  and  executions  were  almost  unknown. 
Througliiiut  the  whole  extent  of  his  vast  domain 
the  people  loved  and  valued  their  Emperor,  and 
the  Emperor's  one  aim  was  to  further  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people.  He,  too,  like  Aurelius,  bad 
learnt  that  what  was  good  for  the  bee  was  good 
for  the  hive.  .  .  .  He  disliked  war,  did  not  value 
the  milit.ary  title  of  Imperator.  and  never  deigned 
to  accept  a  triumph.  With  this  wise  and  emi- 
nent prince,  who  was  as  aniialilc  in  liis  pri- 
vate relations  as  he  wasadniirable  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties,  .Marcus  Aurelius  spent  the 
next  23  years  of  his  life.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a 
shade  of  jealousy  between  them;  each  was  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  other,  and,  so  far  from 
regarding  his  destined  heir  with  suspicion,  the 
Emperor  gave  liim  the  designation  "Cipsar,'  and 
heaped  upon  him  all  the  honours  of  the  Koman 
commonwealth.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  whisper 
of  malignant  tongues  attempted  to  shake  this 
mutual  confidence.  ...  In  the  year  161,  when 
Marcus  was  now  40  years  old,  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  ~').  caught  a  fever 
at  Lorium.  Feeling  that  his  end  was  near,  he 
summoned  his  friends  and  the  chief  men  of  Rome 
to  his  bedside,  and  there  (without  saying  a  word 
about  his  other  adopted  son,  who   is   generally 


known  by  the  name  of  Lucius  Verus)  solemnly 
recommended  .Marcus  to  them  as  liis  successor ; 
and  then,  giving  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  the 
watchword  of  'Equanimity,'  as  though  his 
earthly  task  was  over  he  ordc'red  to  bo  transferred 
to  the  bedroom  of  JIarcus  the  little  golden  statue 
of  Fortune,  which  was  kept  in  the  private 
chamber  of  the  Emperors  as  an  omen  of  public 
prosperity.  The  very  first  act  of  the  new  Em- 
peror was  one  of  splendid  generosity,  namely, 
the  admission  of  his  adoptive  brother  Lucius 
Verus  into  the  fullest  participation  of  imperial 
honours.  .  .  .  The  admission  of  Lucius  Verus 
to  a  share  of  the  Empire  was  due  to  the  innate 
modesty  of  Marcus.  As  he  was  a  devoted 
student,  and  cared  less  for  manly  exercises,  in 
whicli  Verus  excelled,  he  thouglit  that  his  adop- 
tive brother  would  be  a  better  and  more  useful 
general  than  himself,  and  that  Int  could  best 
serve  the  State  by  retaining  the  civil  administra- 
tion, and  entrusting  to  his  Ijrother  the  manage- 
ment of  war.  Verus,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
got  away  from  the  immediate  influence  and  en- 
nobling society  of  Marcus,  broke  loose  from  all 
decency,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  weak  and 
worthless  personage.  .  .  .  Two  things  only  can 
be  said  in  his  favour;  the  one,  tliat.  though  de- 
liraved.  he  was  wholly  free  from  cruelty ;  and 
tlie  other,  that  he  ha<l  the  good  sense  to  submit 
himself  entirely  to  his  brotlier,  .  .  .  Marcus  had 
a  large  family  by  Faustina,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  his  wife  Ijore  twins,  of  whom  the 
one  who  surviveil  became  the  wicked  and  de- 
tested Emperor  Commodus.  As  though  the  birth 
of  sucli  a  child  were  in  itself  an  omen  of  ruin, 
a  storm  of  calamitv  began  at  once  to  burst  over 
the  long  tranquil  State.  An  inundation  of  the 
Tiber  .  .  .  caused  a  distress  which  ended  in 
wide-spread  famine.  Men's  minds  were  terrified 
by  earthquakes,  by  the  burning  of  cities,  and  by 
jilagues  of  noxious  insects.  To  these  mi.series, 
which  the  Emperors  did  their  best  to  alleviate, 
was  added  the  horror  of  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars.  The  Parthians,  under  their  king  Vologe- 
ses,  defeated  and  all  but  destroyed  a  Roman 
army,  and  devastated  with  impunity  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.  The  wild  tribes  of  the  Catti 
burst  over  Germany  with  fire  and  sword ;  and 
the  news  from  Britain  was  full  of  insurrection  and 
tumult.  Such  were  the  elements  of  trouble  and 
discord  which  overshadowed  the  reign  of  .Marcus 
Aurelius  from  its  very  beginning  down  to  its 
weary  close.  As  the  Parthian  war  was  the  most 
important  of  the  three,  Verus  was  sent  to  quell 
it,  and  but  for  the  ability  of  his  generals — the 
greatest  of  whom  was  Avidius  Cassius — would 
have  ruined  irretrievably  the  fortunes  of  the 
Empire.  These  generals,  however,  vindicated 
tlie  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  [.V.  I).  100-166 
—  see  Paktiii.\],  and  Verus  returned  in  triumph, 
bringing  liack  with  him  from  the  East  the  seeds 
of  a  terrilile  pestilence  which  devastated  the 
whole  Empire  [see  Pl.^oue:  A.  D.  78-206]  and 
liy  which,  on  the  outbreak  of  fresh  wars.  Verus 
himself  was  carried  off  at  Aquileia.  .  .  .  JIarcus 
was  now  the  undisputed  lord  of  the  Roman 
world,  .  .  .  But  this  inqierial  elevation  kindled 
no  glow  of  pride  or  self-.satisfaclion  in  his  meek 
and'chastened  nature.  He  regarded  himself  as 
being  in  fact  the  servant  of  all.  ...  He  was 
one  of  tliose  who  held  that  nothing  should  be 
done  hastily,  and  that  few  crimes  were  worse 
than  the  waste  of  time.     It  is  to  such  views  and 
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such  Imhits  that  we  owp  the  composition  of  liis 
■works.  His  '  Mcditiilions  '  were  written  iimiil 
tlie  piiinful  sclf-ileuial  and  distracting  unxicties 
of  his  wars  with  tlie  Quadi  and  the  Marconianni 
[A.  D.  1G8-1H0, —  see  S.vkmatian  and  Marco- 
MANNIAN  Waks  OK  JlAiiCfs  AiUKMis],  and  he 
was  tlie  author  of  other  worlis  which  uiiliappily 
have  perished.  Perhaps  of  all  the  lost  treasures 
of  anti(iuity  there  are  few  which  we  should  feel 
a  greater  wish  to  recover  than  the  lost  autohiog- 
raphy  of  this  wisest  of  Emperors  and  holiest  of 
Pagan  men.  .  .  .  The  Court  was  to  Marcus  a 
l)urden;  lie  tells  us  himself  that  Philosojihy  was 
liis  mother,  Enijiire  only  his  stepmother;  it  was 
only  his  repose  in  the  one  that  rendered  even  tol- 
erable to  him  the  burdens  of  tlie  other.  .  .  .  The 
most  celebrated  event  of  the  war  [with  the 
Quadi]  took  place  in  a  great  victory  .  .  .  which 
he  won  in  A.  1).  174,  and  which  was" attributed  by 
the  Christians  to  what  is  known  as  the  '  Miracle 
of  the  Thundering  liegion '  [see  Tin'NDKUiNa 
Leoion].  .  .  .  To  the  gentle  heart  of  Marcus 
all  war,  even  when  accompanied  with  victories, 
was  eminently  distasteful ;  and  in  such  painful 
and  ungi-nial  occupations  no  small  |>art  of  his 
life  was  jiasscd.  .  .  .  It  was  his  unhappy  destiny 
not  to  have  trodden  out  the  embers  of  this  [the 
SarmatianJ  war  before  he  was  burdened  with 
another  far  more  i)ainful  and  formidable.  This 
was  the  rt^volt  of  Avidius  Cassius,  a  general  of 
the  old  blunt  Koman  type,  whom,  in  spite  of 
some  ominous  warnings,  Marcus  both  loved  and 
trusted.  The  ingratitude  displayed  by  such  a 
man  caused  ^Marcus  the  (leei)est  anguish  ;  but  he 
was  saved  from  all  dangerous  consequences  by 
the  widespread  atrcction  which  he  had  inspired 
by  his  virtuous  reign.  The  very  soldiers  of  the 
rebellious  general  fell  away  from  him,  and,  after 
he  had  been  a  nominal  Emjieror  for  only  three 
months  and  si.\  da3's,  he  was  assassinated  by 
some  of  his  own  officers.  .  .  .  Marcus  travelled 
through  the  provinces  which  had  favoured  the 
cause  of  Avidius  Cassius,  and  treated  them  all 
with  the  most  comph'te  and  indulgent  forbear- 
ance. .  .  .  During  this  journey  of  jiacification, 
he  lost  his  wife  Faustina,  who  died  suddenly  in 
one  of  the  valleys  of  .Mount  Taurus.  History 
.  .  .  has  assigned  to  Faustina  a  character  of  the 
darkest  infamy,  and  it  has  even  been  made  a 
charge  against  Aurelius  that  he  overlooked  or 
condoned  her  olfcnces.  .  .  .  No  doubt  Faustina 
was  unworthy  of  her  husband;  but  surely  it  is 
the  glory  and  not  the  shame  of  a  noble  nature  to 
be  averse  from  jealousy  and  suspicion.  .  .  . 
'  Marcus  Aurelius  cruelly  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians.' Let  us  brietly  consider  this  charge.  .  .  . 
Marcus  in  his  '  iMeditatious  '  alludes  to  the  Chris- 
tians once  only,  and  then  it  is  to  make  a  pas.siug 
complaint  of  the  indilference  to  death,  which 
appeared  to  him,  as  it  appe.-ired  to  Epictctus,  to 
arise,  not  from  any  noble  principles,  but  from 
mere  obstinacy  and  jierversity.  That  he  shared 
the  profound  dislike  with  which  Christians  were 
regarded  is  very  probable.  That  he  was  a  cold- 
blooded and  virulent  persecutor  is  utterly  unlike 
liis  whole  character.  .  .  .  The  true  state  of  the 
case  seems  to  have  been  this:  The  deep  calami- 
ties in  which  during  the  whole  reign  of  Marcus 
the  Empire  was  involved,  caused  wide-spread 
distress,  and  roused  into  peculiar  fury  the  feel- 
ings of  the  provincials  against  men  whose  athe- 
ism (for  such  they  considered  it  to  be)  had  kindled 
the  anger  of  the  gods.  .  .  .  Marcus,  when  ap- 


pealed to,  simply  let  the  existing  law  take  its 
course.  .  .  .  The  martyrdoms  took  jilace  in  Gaul 
and  Asia  Minor,  not  in  Home.  .  .  .  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  churches  in  Lyons  and  Vienne  hap- 
jiened  in  A.  I).  177.  Shortly  after  this  period 
iresli  wars  recalled  the  Emjicror  to  the  North. 
.  .  .  He  was  worn  out  with  the  toils,  trials  and 
travels  'of  his  long  and  weary  life.  He  sunk 
under  mental  anxieties  and  boilily  fatigues,  and 
after  a  brief  illness  died  in  Pannonia,  either  at 
Vienna  or  at  Sirmium,  on  March  17,  A.  I).  180, 
in  the  .'jSJth  year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his 
reign." — F.  W.  Farrar.  S'lArrH  after  Gud :  Mm- 
cii«  AiirdiuH. — "One  moment,  thanks  to  him, 
the  world  was  governed  by  the  best  and  greatest 
iiiiin  <if  his  age.  Frightful  decadences  followed; 
but  the  little  casket  which  contained  the 
'Thoughts'  on  the  banks  of  the  Granieus  was 
saved.  From  it  came  forth  that  incomparable 
book  in  which  Epictetus  was  surpassed,  that 
Evangel  of  those  who  lielieve  not  in  the  super- 
natural, which  has  not  been  com])reliended  until 
our  day.  Veritable,  eternal  Evangel,  the  book 
of  'Thoughts,'  which  will  never  grow  old,  be- 
cause it  a.sserts  no  dogma." — E.  Henan,  English 
Confereiiees :  Mumix  Anniiiis. 

Al.so  IN :  W.  W.  Capes,  The.  Aye  of  the  Anlo- 
idius. — C.  Merivale,  llist.  of  the  Roiikiiih  under 
the  Empire,  ch.  67-08  («.  7).— P.  B.  Watson,  ^far■ 
riis  Aurelius  Antoninus. — G.  Long,  lVioii</hts  of 
the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninux,  iutnnl. 

A.  D.  180-192. — The  reign  of  Comraodus. — 
"  If  a  man  were  called  to  tix  the  period  in  the 
history  of  the  worlil  during  which  the  condition 
of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and  jirosper- 
ous,  he  would,  without  hesitation',  name  that 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the 
accession  of  Comniodus.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
Koman  empire  was  governed  by  absolute  power, 
under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wi,sdom.  The 
armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle  hand 
of  four  successive  emperors  whose  characters  and 
authority  commanded  invnluntary  respect.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  objected  to  Planus,  that  he  sacrificed 
the  happiness  of  millions  to  a  fond  partiality  for 
a  worthless  boy ;  and  that  he  chose  a  successor 
in  his  own  family  rather  than  in  the  republic. 
Nothing,  however,  was  neglected  by  the  anxious 
father,  and  by  the  men  of  virtue  and  learning 
whom  he  summoned  to  his  a.ssistance,  to  expand 
the  narrow  mind  of  young  Commodus,  to  correct 
his  growing  vices,  and  to  render  Him  worthy  of 
the  throne  for  which  he  was  designed.  .  .  .  The 
beloved  son  of  Marcus  succeedeil  to  his  father, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  armies; 
and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  happy 
youth  saw  round  him  neither  com]ietitor  to  re- 
move, nor  enemies  to  punish.  In  this  calm  ele- 
vated station  it  was  surely  natural  that  he  .should 
prefer  the  love  of  mankind  to  theiriletestation,  the 
mild  glories  of  his  five  predecessors  to  the  igno- 
minious fate  of  Nero  ami  Domitian.  Yet  Com- 
modus was  not.  as  he  has  been  represented,  a 
tiger  born  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood, 
and  capable,  from  his  infancy,  of  the  nio.st  in- 
human actions.  Nature  had  formed  him  of  a 
weak,  rather  than  a  wicked  disposition.  His 
simplicity  and  timidity  rendered  him  the  slave  of 
his  attendants,  who  gradually  corrupted  his 
miiKl.  His  cruelty,  which  at  first  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into  habit,  and  at 
length  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.  .  .  . 
During   the   three   first  years  of  his  reign,   the 
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forms,  and  even  tlie  spirit,  of  the  old  administra- 
tion were  maintained  by  tliose  faitliful  counsel- 
lors to  whom  3I:ircus  had  recommended  his  son, 
and  for  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  C'ommodus 
still  entertained  a  reluctant  esteem.  The  young 
prince  and  his  profligate  favorites  revelled  in  all 
tlie  license  of  sovereign  power;  but  his  hands 
were  yet  unstained  with  blood;  and  he  had  even 
displayed  a  generosity  of  sentiment,  which  might 
perhaps  have  ripened  into  solid  virtue.  A  fatal 
incident  decided  his  fluctuating  character.  One 
evening,  as  the  emperor  was  returning  to  the 
palace  through  a  dark  and  narrow  portico  in  the 
amphitheatre,  an  assassin,  who  waited  his  pas- 
sage, rushed  upon  him  with  a  drawn  sword, 
loudly  exclaiming,  '  The  senate  sends  you  this. ' 
The  menace  prevented  the  deed ;  the  assassin  was 
seized  by  the  guards,  and  immediately  revealed 
the  authors  of  the  conspiracy.  It  had  been 
formed,  not  in  the  State,  but  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace.  .  .  .  But  the  words  of  the  assassin 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  C'ommodus,  and  left 
an  indelible  impression  of  fear  and  hatred  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  senate.  Those  whom  he 
had  dreaded  as  importunate  ministers  he  now- 
suspected  as  secret  enemies.  The  Delators,  a 
race  of  men  discouraged,  and  almostextinguished, 
under  the  former  reigns,  again  became  forraiila- 
ble  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  emperor 
was  desirous  of  finding  di-saffection  and  treason 
in  the  senate.  .  .  .  Suspicion  was  equivalent  to 
proof;  trial  to  condemnation.  The  execution  of 
a  considerable  senator  was  attended  with  the 
death  of  all  who  might  lament  or  revenge  his 
fate ;  and  when  Comraodus  had  once  tasted 
human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or  re 
morse.  .  .  .  Pestilence  and  famine  contributed 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
.  .  .  His  cruelty  proved  at  last  fatal  to  himself. 
He  had  shed  with  impunity  the  noblest  blood  of 
Rome :  he  perished  as  soon  as  he  was  dreaded  by 
his  own  domestics,  ilarcia,  his  favorite  con- 
cubine, Eclectus,  his  chamberlain,  and  L;etus, 
his  Praetorian  pra'fect,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of 
their  companions  and  predecessors,  resolved  to 
prevent  the  destruction  which  every  hour  hung 
over  their  heads,  either  from  the  mad  caprice  of 
the  tyrant,  or  the  sudden  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Marcia  seized  the  occasion  of  presenting  a 
draught  of  wine  to  her  lover,  after  he  had  fa- 
tigued himself  with  hunting  some  wild  beasts. 
C'ommodus  retired  to  sleep ;  but  whilst  he  was 
laboring  with  the  effects  of  poison  and  drunken- 
ness, a  robust  youth,  by  profession  a  wrestler, 
entered  his  chamber,  and  strangled  him  without 
resistance"  (December  31,  A.!).  192).— E.  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  F'all  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch. 
3-4. 

Also  in  ;  J.  B.  L.  C'revier,  Hist,  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  hk.  21  (c  7). 

A.  D.  192-284. — From  Comraodus  to  Diocle- 
tian.— Twenty-three  Emperors  in  the  Century. 
— Thirteen  murdered  by  their  own  soldiers  or 
servants.  —  Successful  wars  of  Severus,  Au- 
relian,  and  Probus. —  On  the  murder  of  Cora- 
modus,  ■•  llelvius  Pertinax,  the  prefect  of  the 
city,  a  man  of  virtue,  w-as  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  conspirators,  who  would  fain  justify  their 
deed  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  world,  and  their  choice 
was  contirmed  by  the  senate.  But  the  Pnetor- 
ians  had  not  forgotten  their  own  jiower  on  a 
similar  occasion;  and  they  liked  not  the  virtue 
and  regularity  of  the  new  monarch.     Pertinax 


was,  therefore,  speedily  deprived  of  throne  and 
life.  Praetorian  insolence  now  attained  its  height. 
Regardless  of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  em- 
pire, they  set  it  up  to"  auction.  The  highest 
bidder  was  a  senator,  named  Didius  .lulianus 
[.March,  193].  .  .  .  The  legions  disdained  to  re- 
ceive an  emperor  from  the  life-guards.  Those  of 
Britain  proclaimed  their  general  ClodiusAlbinus: 
those  of  Asia,  Pescennius  Niger:  the  Pannonian 
legions,  Septimius  Severus.  This  last  was  a 
man  of  bravery  and  conduct:  by  valour  and 
stratagem  he  successively  vanquished  his  rivals 
[defeating  Albinus  in  an  obstinate  battle  at 
Lyons,  A.  D.  197,  and  finishing  the  subjugation 
of  his  rivals  in  the  east  by  reducing  Byzantium 
after  a  siege  of  three  years].  He  maintained  the 
superioritj'  of  the  Roman  arms  against  the  Par- 
thians  and  Caledonians  [see  Britam :  A.  D.  208- 
211].  His  reign  was  vigorous  and  advantageous 
to  the  state :  but  he  wanted  either  the  courage 
or  the  power  to  fully  repress  the  liceiLse  and  in- 
subordination of  the  soldiery.  Severus  left  the 
empire  [A.  D.  211]  to  his  two  sons.  Caracalla, 
the  elder,  a  prince  of  violent  and  untamable  pas- 
sions, disdained  to  share  empire  with  any.  He 
murdered  his  brother  and  colleague,  the  more 
gentle  Geta,  and  put  to  death  all  who  ventured 
to  disapprove  of  the  deed.  A  restless  ferocity 
distinguished  the  character  of  Caracalla :  he  was 
ever  at  war,  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
now  on  those  of  the  Euphrates.  His  martial  im- 
petuosity daunted  his  enemies;  his  reckless 
cruelty  terrified  his  subjects.  .  .  .  During  a 
Parthian  war  Caracalla  gave  offence  to  Macri- 
nus,  the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  who 
murdered  him  [A.  D.  217].  Macrinus  seized  the 
empire,  but  had  not  power  to  hold  it.  He  and 
his  son  Diadumenianus  [after  defeat  in  battle  at 
Immae,  near  Antioch]  .  .  .  were  put  to  death  by 
the  army,  who  proclaimed  a  supposed  son  [and 
actually  a  second  cousin]  of  their  beloved  Cara- 
calla. This  youth  was  named  Elagabalus,  and 
was  priest  of  the  Sun  in  the  temple  of  Emesa,  in 
Syria.  Every  vice  stained  the  character  of  this  li- 
centious effeminate  youth,  whose  name  is  become 
proverbial  for  sensual  indulgence:  he  possessed 
no  redeeming  quality,  had  no  friend,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  his  own  guards,  who,  vicious 
as  they  were  themselves,  detested  vice  in  him. 
Alexander  Severus,  cousin  to  Elagabalus,  but 
of  a  totally  opposite  character,  succeeded  that 
vicious  prince  [A.  D.  222].  All  estimable  quali- 
i  ties  were  united  in  the  noble  and  accomplished 
Alexander.  .  .  .  The  love  of  learning  and  virtue 
did  not  in  him  smother  military  skill  and  valour; 
he  checked  the  martial  hordes  of  Germany,  and 
led  the  Roman  eagles  to  victory  against  the  Sas- 
sanides,  who  had  displaced  the  Arsacides  in  the 
dominion  over  Persia,  and  revived  the  claims  of 
the  house  of  Cyrus  over  Anterior  Asia.  Alex- 
ander, victorious  in  war,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
deemed  he  might  venture  on  introducing  more 
regular  discipline  into  the  army.  The  attempt 
was  fatal,  and  the  amiable  monarch  lost  his  life 
in  the  mutiny  that  resulted  [A.  D.  235].  Max- 
Imin,  a  soldier,  originally  a  Thracian  shepherd, 
distinguished  by  his  prodigious  size,  strength 
and  appetite,  a  stranger  to  all  civic  virtues  and 
all  civic  rules,  rude,  brutal,  cruel,  and  ferocious, 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  noble  and 
virtuous  prince,  in  whose  murder  he  had  been 
the  chief  agent.  At  Rome,  the  senate  conferred 
the  vacant  "dignity  on  Gordian,  a  noble,  wealthy 
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and  virtuous  senator,  and  on  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  a  valiant  and  spirited  youth.  Butsraicely 
were  they  recognized  when  tlie  son  fell  in  an  en- 
jrasement.  and  the  fatlier  slew  himself  [A.  1). 
23t].  Ma.\inun  was  now  rapi<lly  inarthins  to- 
wards Kome,  f'.dl  of  rage  and  fury.  Despair 
gavs  courage  to  the  senate;  they  nominated 
Balbinus  and  Pupienus  [Ma.ximus  Pupienus], 
one  to  direct  the  internal,  the  other  the  e.vter- 
nal  affairs.  JIaxiinin  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Aquileia  [which  he  besieged  without  success], 
when  his  horrible  cruelties  caused  an  insurrec- 
tion against  him.  and  he  and  his  son,  an  amiable 
youth,  were  murdered  [A.  D.  238].  The  army 
was  not,  however,  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
claim  of  the  senate  to  appoint  an  emperor. 
Civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
[and  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  were  massacred  by 
the  Pnetorians],  when  the  conflicting  parties 
agreed  in  the  person  of  the  third  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  but  thirteen  years  of  age  [A.  D.  238]. 
Gordian  III.  was  .  .  .  chiefly  guided  by  hi.s 
father-in-law,  Misitheus,  who  induced  him  to 
engage  in  war  against  the  Persians.  In  the  war, 
Gordian  displayed  a  courage  worthy  of  any  of 
liis  predecessors;  but  he  shared  what  was  now 
become  the  usual  fate  of  a  Roman  emperor.  He 
was  murdered  by  Philip,  the  captain  of  his 
guard  [A.  D.  244].  Philip,  an  Arabian  by  birth, 
originally  a  captain  of  freebooters,  seized  on  the 
purple  of  his  murdered  sovereign.  Two  rivals 
arose  and  contended  with  him  for  the  prize,  but 
accomplished  nothing.  A  third  competitor,  l)e- 
cius,  tlie  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Danube, 
defeated  and  slew  him  near  Verona  [A.  D.  24'J]. 
During  the  reign  of  Philip,  Rome  attained  her 
thousandth  year." — T.  Keightley,  Outliiun  </f 
Hist.  (Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclop.),  pt.  1,  eh.  9. — 
"Decius  is  memorable  as  the  first  emperor  who 
attempted  to  extirpate  the  Christian  religion  by 
a  general  persecution  of  its  ])rofes.sors.  His 
edicts  are  lost;  but  the  records  of  the  time  ex- 
hibit a  departure  from  the  system  which  had 
been  usually  oltservcd  by  enemies  of  the  church 
since  the  days  of  Trajan.  The  authorities  now- 
sought  out  Christians:  the  legal  order  as  to 
accusjitions  was  neglected;  accusers  ran  no  risk; 
and  popular  clamour  was  admitted  instead  of 
formal  information.  The  long  enjoyment  of 
peace  had  told  unfavourably  on  the  church.  .  .  . 
When,  as  Origen  had  foretold,  a  new  season  of 
trial  came,  the  effects  of  the  general  rela.xati(ra 
were  sadly  displayed.  On  being  summoned,  in 
obedience  to  the  emperor's  edict,  to  appear  and 
offer  sacrifice,  multitudes  of  Christians  in  every 
city  rushed  to  the  forum.  ...  It  seemed,  says 
St.  Cyprian,  as  if  they  had  long  been  eager  to 
find  an  opportunity  for  disowning  their  faith. 
The  persecution  was  especially  directed  against 
the  bishops  and  clergy.  Among  its  victims  were 
Fabian  of  Rome,  Babylas  of  Antioch,  and  Alex- 
ander of  Jerusalem;  while  in  the  lines  of  other 
eminent  men  (as  Cyprian,  Origen,  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria)  the  pe- 
riod is  marked  by  exile  or  other  sufferings.  The 
chief  object,  however,  was  not  to  inflict  death  on 
the  Christians,  but  to  force  them  to  recantation. 
AVith  this  view  they  were  subjected  to  tortures. 
imprisonment  and  want  of  food;  and  under  such 
trials  the  constancy  of  many  gave  way.  Many 
withdrew  into  voluntary  banishment;  among 
these  was  Paul,  a  young  man  of  Alexandria, 
who  took  up  his  abode  in  the  desert  of  the  The- 


baid,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  first  Christian  her- 
mit." —  J.  C.  Robertson,  Hint,  of  the  Chrintian 
Ckitrch,  hk.  1.  ch.  0  (r.  1). — "This  persecution  [of 
Decius]  was  interrupted  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Goths,  who,  for  the  first  lime,  cro.ssed  the  Dan- 
ube in  considerable  numbers,  and  devastated 
Moesia  [see  Goriis:  A.  D.  244-251].  Decius 
marched  against  them,  and  gained  some  impor- 
tant advantages;  but  in  his  last  battle,  charging 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  son,  he  was  overpowered  and  slain  (A.  D. 
2.51).  A  great  number  of  the  Romans,  thus  de- 
prived of  their  leader,  fell  victims  to  the  barba- 
rians; the  survivors,  grateful  for  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  legions  of  Gallus,  who 
commanded  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  i>roclaimed 
that  general  emperor.  Gallus  concluded  a  dis- 
honourable peace  with  the  Goths,  and  renewed 
the  persecutions  of  the  Christians.  His  dastardly 
conduct  provoked  general  resentment;  the  pro- 
vincial armies  revolted,  but  the  most  dangerous 
insurrection  was  that  headed  by  .Emilianus,  who 
was  proclaime(l  em])eror  in  Moesia.  He  leil  his 
forces  into  Italy,  and  the  hostile  armies  met  at 
Interamna  (Terni);  but  just  as  an  engagement 
was  about  to  commence,  Gallus  was  murdered 
by  his  own  soldiers  (A.  D.  2.53),  anrl  .Kmilianus 
proclaimed  emperor.  In  three  months  J^mili- 
anus  himself  met  a  similar  fate,  the  army  having 
chosen  Valerian,  the  governor  of  Gaul,  to  the 
sovereignty.  Valerian,  though  now  sixty  years 
of  age,  possessed  jjowers  that  might  have  revived 
the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  empire,  which  was 
now  invaded  on  all  sides.  The  Goths,  who  had 
formed  a  powerful  monarchy  on  the  lower  Dan- 
ube and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  ex- 
tended their  territories  to  the  Borysthenes  (Dnei- 
per)  and  Tanais  (Don):  they  ravaged  Jlo'sia, 
Thrace  and  Macedou;  while  their  fleets  .  .  .  dev- 
astated the  coa.sts  both  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  provinces  [see  GoTiis:  A.  D.  2.58-267]. 
The  great  confederation  of  the  Franks  became 
formidable  on  the  lower  Rhine  [see  Fh.vnks: 
A.  D.  2.53],  and  not  less  dangerous  was  that  of 
the  AUemanni  on  the  upper  part  of  that  river. 
The  Carpians  and  Sarmatians  laid  Ma^sia  waste; 
while  the  Persians  plundered  Syria,  Cappadocia, 
and  Cilicia.  Gallienus,  the  emperor's  son.  whom 
Valerian  had  chosen  for  his  colleague,  and  Aure- 
lian,  destined  to  sticceed  him  in  the  empire, 
gained  several  victories  over  the  Germanic 
tribes;  while  Valerian  marched  in  [lerson  against 
the  Scythians  and  Persians,  who  had  invaded 
Asia.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the  former  in 
Anatolia,  but,  imprudently  passing  the  Euphra- 
tes, he  was  surrf)un(led  by  Sapor's  army  near 
Edessa  .  .  .  and  was  forced  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion (A.  D.  2.59)  [see  Pkksi.\  :  A.  D.  22(i-(;2T]. 
During  nine  years  Valerian  languislietl  in  hope- 
less captivity,  the  object  of  scorn  and  insult  to 
his  brtital  conqueror,  while  no  effort  was  made 
for  his  liberation  by  his  unnatural  son.  Gallienus 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  ...  At  the  moment  of 
his  accession,  the  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the 
captivit}'  of  Valerian,  invaded  the  empire  on  all 
sides.  Italy  itself  was  invaded  by  the  Germans 
[see  Ale.masni:  A.  D.  259],  who  advanced  to 
Itavenna,  but  they  were  forced  to  retire  by  tlie 
emperor.  Gallienus,  after  this  exertion,  sunk 
into  complete  inactivity;  his  indolence  roused  a 
host  of  competitors  for  the  empire  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  commonly  called  '  the  thirty  ty- 
rants,' though  the  number  of  pretenders  did  not 
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exceed  19.  .  .  .  Far  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  was  Odenatus,  who  assumed  the  purple  at 
Palmyra,  gained  several  great  victories  over  the 
Persians,  and  besieged  Sapor  in  Ctesiphou.  .  .  . 
But  this  gnat  man  was  murdered  bj  some  of  his 
own  family;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  the 
celebrated  Zenobia,  who  took  the  title  of  Queen 
of  the  East.  Gallienus  did  not  long  survive  him  ; 
he  was  murdered  while  besieging  Aureolus,  one 
of  his  rivals,  in  Jlediolanum  (Milan);  but  before 
his  deatli  he  transmitted  liis  rights  to  Claudius, 
a  general  of  great  reputation  (A.  D.  268).  Jlost 
of  the  other  tyrants  had  previously  fallen  in 
battle  or  by  assassination.  Marcus  Aurelius 
Claudius,  having  conquered  his  only  rival,  Au- 
reolus, marched  against  the  Germans  and  Goths, 
whom  he  routed  with  great  slaughter  [see  Goths: 
A.  D.  268-270].  He  then  prepared  to  march 
against  Zenobia,  who  had  conquered  Egypt; 
but  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  his  army,  and  the 
emperor  himself  was  one  of  its  victims  (A.  D. 
270).  .  .  .  His  brother  was  elected  emperor  by 
acclamation:  but  in  17  days  he  so  displeased  the 
army,  by  attempting  to  revive  the  ancient  disci- 
pline, lliat  he  was  deposed  and  murdered.  Au- 
relian,  a  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  was 
chosen  emperor  by  the  army;  and  tlie  senate, 
well  acquainted  witli  iiis  merits,  joyfully  con- 
firmed the  election.  He  made  peace  with  the 
Goths,  and  led  his  army  against  the  Germans, 
who  had  once  more  invaded  Italy  [see  Ale- 
M.1NNI:  A.  D.  270].  Aurelian  was  at  first  de- 
feated; but  he  .soon  retrieved  his  loss,  and  cut 
the  whole  of  the  barb.arian  army  to  pieces.  His 
next  victor}'  was  obtained  over  the  Vandals,  a 
new  horde  that  had  passed  the  Danube ;  and 
having  thus  secured  the  tranquility  of  Europe, 
he  marched  to  rescue  the  eastern  provinces  from 
Zenobia."  whom  lie  vanquished  and  brought  cap- 
tive to  Rome  (see  Palmyr.^).  This  accomplished, 
the  vigorous  emperor  proceeded  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Egypt,  and  then  to 
the  recover}' of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  "which 
liad  now  for  thirteen  years  been  the  prey  of  dif- 
ferent tyrants.  A  single  campaign  restored 
these  provinces  to  the  empire;  and  Aurelian,  re- 
turning to  Rome,  was  lionoured  with  the  most 
magniticent  triumph  that  the  city  had  ever  be- 
held. .  .  .  But  he  abandoned  the  province  of 
Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  withdrawing  all  the 
Roman  garrisons  that  litid  been  stationed  beyond 
the  Danube.  Aurelian's  virtues  were  sullied  by 
the  sternness  and  severity  that  naturally  belongs 
to  a  peasant  and  a  soldier.  His  officers  dreaded 
his  inflexibility,"  and  he  was  murdered,  A.  D. 
275,  by  some  of  them  who  luid  been  detected  in 
peculations  and  who  dreaded  his  wrath.  The 
sen.ate  elected  as  his  successor  Marcus  Claudius 
Tacitus,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  seven  months. 
Florian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  was  then  chosen 
by  the  senate ;  but  the  Syrian  army  put  forward 
a  competitor  in  the  person  of  its  commander, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Probus,  and  Florian  was  pres- 
ently slain  by  his  own  troops.  "Probus,  now 
undisputed  master  of  the  Empire,  led  his  troops 
from  Asia  to  Gaul,  which  was  again  dev.astated 
by  the  German  tribes ;  he  not  only  defeated  the 
barbarians,  but  pursued  tlieni  into  their  own 
country,  where  lie  gained  greater  advantages 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  [see  G.\ul:  A.  D. 
277  and  Germany:  A.  D.  277].  Thence  he 
passed  into  Thrace,  where  he  humbled  the  Goths; 
and,  returning  to  Asia,  he  completely  subdued 


the  insurgent  Isaurians,  whose  lands  he  divided 
among  his  veterans,"  and  commanded  peace  on 
his  own  terms  from  the  king  of  Persia.  But 
even  the  power  with  which  Probus  wielded  his 
army  could  not  protect  him  from  its  licentious- 
ness, and  in  a  sudden  mutiny  (A.  D.  282)  he  was 
slain.  Carus.  captain  of  the  pnetorian  gUiirds, 
was  then  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  army,  the 
senate  assenting.  He  repelled  "the  Sarmatians 
and  defeated  the  Persians,  who  had  renewed 
hostilities;  but  he  died,  A.  D.  283,  while  besieg- 
ing Ctesiphon.  His  son  Numerianus  was  chosen 
his  successor;  "but  after  a  few  months' reign, 
he  was  assassinated  by  Aper,  his  father-in-law 
and  captain  of  his  guards.  The  crime,  however, 
was  discovered,  and  the  murderer  put  to  death 
by  the  army.  Dioclesian,  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  slave,  was  unanimously  saluted 
Emperor  by  the  army.  He  was  proclaimed  at 
Chalcedon,  on  the  17th  of  December,  A.  D.  284; 
an  epoch  that  deserves  to  be  remembered,  as  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  called  'the 
Era  of  Dioclesian,'  or  'the  Era  of  Martj'rs,' 
which  long  prevailed  in  the  church,  and  is  still 
used  by  the  Copts,  the  Abyssinians,  and  other 
African  nations."  —  W.  C.  Taylor,  Htudeat's 
Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  ch.  17,  sect.  6-7. 

Al,80  IN:  E.  Gibbon.  Dedine  and  Fall  of  the 
Rotnan  Empire,  ch.  5-12  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  213. — First  collision  with  the  Aleman- 
ni.     See  Alem.vnxi:  A.  I).  213. 

A.  D.  238. — Siege  of  Aquileia  by  Maximin. 
SeeaViove:  A.  D.  192-284. 

A.  D.  258-267. — Naval  incursions  and  rav- 
ages of  the  Goths  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
See  GoTiis:  A.  I).  2.j8-267. 

A.  D.  284-305. — Reconstitution  of  the  Em- 
pire by  Diocletian. — Its  division  and  subdivis- 
ion between  two  Augusti  and  two  Caesars. — 
Abdication  of  Diocletian. — "  The  accession  of 
Diocletian  to  power  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  time 
the  old  names  of  the  republic,  the  consuls,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  Senate  itself,  cease,  even  if 
still  existing,  to  have  any  political  significance. 
The  government  becomes  avowedly  a  monarch- 
ical autocracy,  and  the  officers  by  whom  it  is 
administered  are  simply  the  nominees  of  the  des- 
pot on  the  throne.  The  empire  of  Rome  is 
henceforth  an  Oriental  sovereignty.  Aurelian 
had  already  introduced  the  use  of  the  Oriental 
diadem.  The  nobility  of  the  empire  derive  their  ■ 
positions  from  the  favor  of  the  sovereign;  the 
commons  of  the  empire,  who  have  long  lost  their 
political  power,  cease  to  enjoy  even  the  name  of 
citizens.  The  provinces  are  still  administered 
under  the  imperial  prefects  by  the  magistrates 
and  the  assemblies  of  an  earlier  date,  but  the 
functions  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  con- 
fined more  strictly  than  ever  to  matters  of  police 
and  finance.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  Senate,  how- 
ever intrinsically  weak,  had  found  opportunities 
for  putting  forth  its  claims  to  authority.  .  .  . 
The  chosen  of  the  legions  had  been  for  some  time 
past  the  commander  of  an  army,  rather  than  the 
sovereign  of  the  state.  He  had  .seldom  quitted 
the  canip,  r.arely  or  never  presented  himself  in  the 
capital.  .  .  .  The  whole  realm  might  split 
asunder  at  any  moment  into  as  many  kingdoms 
as  there  were  armies,  unless  the  chiefs  of  the 
legions  felt  themselves  controlled  by  the  strength 
or  srenius  of  one  more  eminent  than  the  rest.  .  .  . 
The   danger    of    disruption,    thus    far   averted 
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HKiinly  by  the  iiwe  which  the  name  of  Rome  in- 
spircii,  WHS  IjL-coiiiing  yearly  more  imminent,  wluii 
Diocletian  arose  to  re-establish  tlie  organic  con- 
nection of  the  parts,  and  breathe  a  new  life  into 
the  heart  of  llie  body  politic.  The  jealous  edict 
of  Gallienus  .  .  .  had  forbidden  the  senators  to 
take  service  in  the  army,  or  to  (|\iit  the  limits  of 
Italy.  The  degradation  of  that  once  illustrious 
order,  wliieh  was  thus  rendered  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing a  eanilidate  for  the  diadem,  was  com- 
ideted  l)y  its  indolent  acquiescence  in  this  dis- 
qualifying ordinance.  The  nobles  of  Home 
reliuqinshed  all  interest  in  allairs  wliich  they 
could  no  longer  aspire  to  conduct.  The  cm- 
perf)rs,  on  their  part,  C'eased  to  regard  them  us  a 
substantive  power  in  the  state;  and  in  construct- 
ing his  new  imperial  constitution  Diocletian 
wholly  overlooked  their  existence.  .  .  .  While 
lie  disregarded  the  jiossibilily  of  opposition  at 
IJome.  he  contrived  a  new  check  upon  the  rivalry 
of  his  distant  lieutenants,  by  as.sociating  with 
liimself  three  other  chiefs,  welded  together  by 
strict  alliance  into  one  imperial  family,  each  of 
whom  should  take  up  his  residence  in  a  separate 
quarter  of  the  empire,  and  combine  with  all  the 
others  in  maintaining  their  common  interest. 
His  tirst  step  was  to  choose  a  single  colleague  in 
the  person  of  a  brave  soldier  of  obscure  ori.irin, 
an  Illyrian  peasant,  by  name  >Ia.\imianus,  whom 
he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus  in  the  year 
2iSf).  The  associated  rulers  assumed  at  the  same 
time  the  fanciful  epithets  of  .lovius  and  Hereu- 
lius,  auspicious  names,  which  made  them  per- 
haps ))opular  in  the  camps,  where  the  commanil- 
ing  genius  of  the  one  and  the  laborious  fortitude 
of  the  other  were  fully  recognized.  Ma.ximianiis 
was  deputed  to  control  the  legions  in  Gaul,  to 
make  head  against  domestic  sedition,  as  well  as 
against  the  revolt  of  Carausius  [see  Brit.vin  : 
A.  I).  2HM-31IT].  a  pretender  to  the  purple  in 
Jiritain,  while  Diocletian  encountered  the  ene- 
mies or  rivals  who  were  now  rising  up  in  various 
quarters  in  the  East.  His  dangers  still  nudti- 
plied,  and  again  the  powers  of  the  state  were 
subdivided  to  meet  them.  In  the  year  292  Dio- 
cletian created  twot'a'sars;  the  one,  Galerius,  to 
act  subordinately  to  himself  in  tlie  East;  the 
other,  Consluntius  Chlorus.  to  divide  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  provinceswith  .Maximian. 
The  C:esars  were  bound  more  closely  to  the 
Augusti  by  receiving  their  daughters  in  mar- 
riage; but  though  they  acknowledged  each  a  su- 
perior in  his  own  half  of  the  empire,  and  admit- 
ted a  certain  supremacy  of  Diocletian  over  all, 
yet  each  enjoyed  kingly  rule  in  his  own  terri- 
tories, and  each  establislied  a  court  and  capital, 
as  well  as  an  army  and  a  canqi.  Diocletian  re- 
tained the  wealthiest  and  most  tranijuil  portion 
of  the  realm,  and  reigned  in  Xienmedia  [see 
Kico.MEDi.v]  over  Asia  .Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt; 
while  he  intrusted  to  the  Ctesar  Galerius,  estab- 
lished at  Sirmium,  the  more  exposed  provinces 
on  the  Danube.  Maximian  occupied  Italy,  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  Africa,  stationing  himself, 
however,  not  in  ]{ome,  but  at  Milan.  Constan- 
tius  was  recpiircd  to  defend  the  Rhenish  frontier; 
and  the  martial  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  were  given  him  to  furnish  the  forces 
necessaiy  for  maintaining  that  important  trust. 
The  capital  of  the  Western  Ca;sar  was  fixed  at 
Treves.  Inspired  with  a  common  interest,  and 
controlled  by  the  ascendency  of  Diocletian  him- 
self, all  the  emperors  acted  with  vigor  in  their 


several  provinces.  Diocletian  recovered  Alexan- 
dria and  i|uieted  the  revolt  of  Egypt  [see  Ai.EX- 
.\Ni)ui.\:  A.  1).  2!»lil.  .Maximian  routed  the  un- 
ruly hordes  of  .Maurentia,  and  overthrew  a 
pretender  to  sovereignty  in  that  distant  (|uarter. 
t'onstantius  discomfited  an  invading  host  of 
Alemanni.  kept  in  check  Caraiisius,  who  for  a 
moment  had  seized  up<m  Britain,  and  again 
wrested  that  province  from  Allectus,  who  Inid 
murdered  and  succeeded  tt>  him.  Galerius 
brought  the  legions  of  Illyria  to  the  defence  of 
Syria  against  the  Persians,  and  tliough  once  de- 
feated on  the  i)lains  of  Carrlue,  at  last  reduced 
the  enemy  to  submi.ssion  [sec  PKiisi.v:  A.  D.  220- 
G27].  Thus  victorious  in  every  (piarter,  Diocle- 
tian celebrated  the  commencement  of  his  twen- 
tieth jearof  power  with  a  triumi>li  at  the  ancient 
capital,  and  again  taking  leave  of  the  imperial 
city,  returned  to  his  customary  residence  at  Nico- 
media.  The  illness  with  which  he  was  attacked 
on  his  journey  suggested  or  fixed  his  resolution 
to  relieve  himself  from  his  cares,  and  on  Jlay  1, 
in  the  j-ear  30."),  being  then  tifly-nine  years  of 
age,  he  performed  the  solemn  act  of  abdication 
at  Morgus,  in  .M;esia,  the  spot  where  he  had  first 
assumed  the  purple  at  the  bidding  of  his  soldiers. 
Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  renounce  the  object 
of  his  ambition  alone.  On  the  same  day  a  similar 
scene  was  enacted  by  his  colleague  .Maximian  at 
Jlilan;  but  the  abdication  of  JIaximian  was  not, 
it  is  said,  a  spontaneous  sacrifice,  but  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  influence  or  authority  of  his 
elder  and  greater  colleague.  Diocletian  had  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  succession  by  which 
the  supreme  power  was  to  descend.  Having 
.seen  the  completion  of  all  his  arrangements,  and 
C(mgratulated  himself  on  the  success,  thus  far, 
of  ills  great  political  experiments,  he  crowned 
his  career  of  moderation  and  self-restraint  by 
strictly  confining  himself  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  a  private 
station.  Ketiring  to  the  residence  he  had  pre- 
Ijared  for  himself  at  Salona,  he  foimd  occupa- 
tion and  amusement  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
garden." — C.  Merivale,  General  Hist,  of  Ilome, 
ch.  70. 

Ai.soiN:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  iiikI  Full  of  the 
Hi/maii  Empire,  ch.  13. — W.  T.  Arnold.  T/ie  lio- 
tiutn  iSi/Ktem  if  Pronnciul  Adiiiinixtration,  ch.  4. 
— See.  also.  Dioci.ktian. 

A.  D.  287.— Insurrection  of  the  Bagauds  in 
Gaul.     See  B.-\ii.vui)s;  also,  DKOirixiLs. 

A.  D.  303-305. — The  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians under  Diocletian. — "Dreams  concerning 
the  overthrow  (jf  the  Empire  had  long  been  cast 
into  the  forms  of  prophecies  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians. .  .  .  There  were  some  to  repeat  the  pre- 
dictions and  to  count  the  proofs  of  overthrow 
impending  upon  the  Empire.  But  there  were 
more,  far  more,  to  desire  its  preservation.  Many 
even  laboured  for  it.  The  number  of  those 
holding  ottices  of  distinction  at  the  courts  and  in 
the  armies  implies  the  activity  of  a  still  larger 
number  in  inferior  stations.  .  .  .  Never,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  generality  of  Christians  been 
the  objects  of  deeper  or  more  bitter  suspicions. 
.  .  .  By  the  lower  orders,  they  woidd  be  hated 
as  conspiring  against  the  customs  of  their  prov- 
ince or  the  glories  of  their  race.  By  men  of 
position  and  of  education,  they  would  be  de- 
spised as  opposing  every  interest  of  learning,  of 
property,  and  of  rank.  Darker  still  were  the 
sentiments  of    the   sovereigns.      By   them    the 
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Christians  were  scorned  as  unruly  subjects, 
building  temples  without  authority,  appointing 
priests  witliout  license,  while  they  li%-ed  and 
died  for  principles  the  most  adverse  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  rulers  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  Every- 
where they  were  advancing.  Everywhere  they 
met  with  reviving  foes.  At  the  head  of  these 
stood  the  CiBsar,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Gale- 
rius.  He  who  had  been  a  herdsman  of  Dacia 
was  of  tlie  stamp  to  become  a  wanton  ruler.  He 
showed  his  temper  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Heathen.  He  showed  it  still  more  clearly  in  his 
hostility  towards  the  Cliristians.  .  .  .  He  turned 
to  Diocletian.  Tlie  elder  Emperor  was  in  the 
mood  to  hear  his  vindictive  son-in-law.  Already 
had  Diocletian  fulminated  his  edicts  against  tlie 
Christians.  Once  it  was  because  his  priests  de- 
clared them  to  be  denounced  in  an  oracle  from 
Apollo,  as  opposing  the  worship  of  that  deity. 
At  another  time,  it  was  .because  his  soothsayers 
complained  of  the  presence  of  his  Christian  at- 
tendants as  interfering  with  the  omens  on  which 
tlie  Heathen  depended.  Diocletian  was  super- 
stitious. But  he  yielded  less  to  his  superstition 
as  a  man  tlian  to  his  imperiousness  as  a  sover- 
eign, when  he  ordered  that  all  employed  in  the 
imperial  service  should  take  part  in  the  public 
sacrifices  under  pain  of  scourging  and  dismissal. 
...  At  this  crisis  he  was  accosted  by  Galerius. 
Imperious  as  he  was,  Diocletian  was  still  circum- 
spect. .  .  .  Galerius  urged  instant  suppression. 
'The  world,'  replied  his  father-in-law,  'will  be 
thrown  into  confusii^n,  if  we  attack  the  Chris- 
liaus.'  But  Galerius  insisted.  Not  all  the  cau- 
tion of  the  elder  Emperor  was  proof  against  the 
passions  thus  e.xcited  by  his  son-in-law.  The 
wives  of  Diocletian  and  Galerius,  both  said  to 
have  been  CUiristians,  interceded  in  vain.  "With- 
out consulting  the  other  sovereigns,  it  was  de- 
termined between  Diocletian  and  Galerius  to 
sound  the  alarum  of  persecution  throughout 
their  realms.  Never  had  persecution  begun 
more  fearfully.  Without  a  note  of  warning,  the 
Christians  of  Nicomedia  were  startled,  one  morn- 
ing, by  the  sack  and  demolition  of  their  church. 
.  .  .  Not  until  the  iie.xt  day,  however,  was  there 
any  formal  declaration  of  hostilities.  An  edict 
then  appeared  commanding  instant  and  terri- 
ble proceedings  against  the  Christians.  Their 
churches  were  to  be  razed.  Their  Scriptures 
were  to  be  destroyed.  They  themselves  were  to 
be  deprived  of  their  estates  and  offices.  .  .  .  Some 
days  or  weeks,  crowded  with  resistance  as  well 
as  suffering,  went  by.  Suddenly  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  palace  at  Nicomedia.  It  was  of  course 
laid  at  the  charge  of  the  Christians.  .  .  .  Some 
movements  occurring  in  the  eastern  provinces 
were  also  ascribed  to  Christian  machinations. 
.  .  .  The  Empresses,  suspected  of  sharing  the 
faith  of  the  sufferers,  were  compelled  to  offer 
pulilic  sacrifice.  Fiercer  assaults  ensued.  A 
second  edict  from  the  palace  ordered  the  arrest 
'of  the  Christian  priests.  A  third  commanded 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  forced  to  sacrifice 
according  to  the  Heathen  ritual  under  pain  of 
torture.  When  the  dungeons  were  filled,  and 
the  racks  within  them  were  busy  with  their  hor- 
rid work,  a  fourth  edict,  more  searching  and 
more  pitiless  than  any,  was  published.  By  this 
the  proper  officers  were  directed  to  arrest  every 
Christian  whom  they  could  discover,  and  bring 
him  to  one  of  the  Heathen  temples.  .  .  .  Letters 
were  despatched  to  demand  the  co-operation  of 


the  Emperor  Maximian  and  the  Ctesar  Constan- 
tius.  The  latter,  it  is  said,  refused;  yet  there 
were  no  limits  that  could  be  set  to  the  persecu- 
tion by  any  one  of  the  sovereigns.  .  .  .  None 
suffered  more  than  the  Cliristians  in  Britain.  .  .  . 
The  intensity  of  the  persecution  was  in  no  de- 
gree diminished  by  the  extent  over  which  it 
spread.  .  .  .  Some  were  thrown  into  dungeons 
to  renounce  their  faith  or  to  die  amidst  the 
agonies  of  which  they  had  no  fear.  Long  trains 
of  those  who  survived  imprisonment  were  sent 
across  the  country  or  beyond  the  sea  to  labr  ur 
like  brutes  in  the  public  mines.  In  many  cities 
the  streets  must  have  been  literally  blocked  up 
with  the  stakes  and  scaffolds  where  death  was 
dealt  alike  to  men  and  women  and  little  children. 
It  mattered  nothing  of  what  rank  the  victims 
were.  The  poorest  slave  and  the  first  officer  of 
the  imperial  treasury  were  massacred  with  equal 
savageness.  .  .  .  The  memory  of  man  embraces 
no  such  strife,  if  that  can  lie  called  a  strife  in 
which  there  was  but  one  side  armed,  but  one 
jide  slain." — S.  Eliot,  Iliston/  of  the  Eiuiy  Chris- 
tians, bk.  3,  ch.  10  (i>.  1). 

Also  in:  A.  Carr,  The  Church  and  the  Roman 
Empire,  eh.  3.  — G.  Uhlhorn,  The  Conflict  of 
Christianity  irith  Ilintlienisia,  hk.  3,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  305-323.—  The  wars  of  Constantine 
and  his  rivals. — His  triumph. — His  reunion  of 
the  Empire. —  On  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
and  ilaximian,  Coustantius  and  Galerius,  who 
had  previously  held  the  subordinate  rank  of 
Ca;sars,  succeeded  to  the  superior  thrcjne,  as 
Augusti.  A  nephew  of  Galerius,  named  Maxi- 
min,  and  one  Severus,  who  was  his  favorite, 
were  then  appointed  CaBsars,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Constantine,  son  of  Constantius,  and  Maxentius, 
son  of  Maximian,  who  miglit  have  naturally  ex- 
pected the  elevation.  Little  more  than  a  year 
afterwards,  Constantius  died,  in  Britain,  and 
Constantine  was  proclaimed  Augustus  and  Em- 
peror, in  his  place,  by  the  armies  of  the  West. 
Galerius  had  not  courage  to  oppose  this  military 
election,  except  so  far  as  to  witlihold  from  Con- 
stantine the  supreme  rank  of  Augustus,  which 
he  conferred  on  his  creature,  Severus.  Constan- 
tine acquiesced,  for  the  moment,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  name  of  Ctcsar,  while  events 
and  his  own  i^rudence  were  preparing  for  him  a 
far  greater  elevation.  In  October,  306,  there 
was  a  successful  rising  at  Rome  against  Severus, 
Maxentius  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  voice 
of  the  feeble  senate  and  the  people,  and  his 
father,  Maximian,  the  abdicated  iiionareli,  came 
out  of  his  retirement  to  resume  the  purple,  in 
association  at  first,  but  afterwards  in  rivalry 
with  his  son.  Severus  was  besieged  at  Ravenna 
and,  having  surrendered,  was  condemned  to 
death.  Galerius  undertook  to  avenge  his  death 
by  invading  Italy,  but  retreated  ignominiously. 
Tliereupou  he  invested  his  friend  Licinius  with 
the  emblems  and  the  rank  of  the  deceased 
Severus.  The  Roman  world  had  then  six  em- 
perors—  each  claiming  the  great  title  of  "Augus- 
tus": Galerius,  Licinius,  and  Maximin  in  the 
East  (including  Africa),  making  common  cause 
against  Maximian,  JIaxentius  and  Constantino 
in  the  West.  The  first,  in  these  combinations, 
to  fall  out,  were  the  father  and  son,  Maximian 
and  .Maxentius,  both  claiming  authority  in  Italy. 
The  old  emperor  appealed  to  his  former  army 
anil  it  declared  against  him.  He  fled,  taking 
shelter,  first,  with  "his  enemy  Galerius,  but  soon 
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rfpairing  to  the  court  of  C'onstantine,  wlio  liad 
married  liis  daughter  Fausta.  A  little  later,  the 
dissali.stied  and  restless  old  man  conspired  to  de- 
throne his  son-in-law  and  was  put  to  death.  The 
next  ye.-ir  (.May,  A.  I).  311)  Galeriiis  died  at 
Niconiedia,  and  liis  dominions  were  divide<i  be- 
tween Licinius  and  Ma.ximin.  The  combinations 
were  now  changed,  and  C'onstantine  and  Licinius 
entered  into  an  alliance  against  ]Maxentius  and 
Ma.ximin.  Rome  and  Italy  had  wearied  by  this 
time  of  .Maxentius,  who  was  both  vicious  and 
tyrannical,  and  invited  C'onstantine  to  deliver 
tiK'm.  He  responded  by  a  bold  invasion  of  Italy, 
with  a  small  army  of  but  40,000  men;  defeated 
the  greater  army  of  Maxentius  at  Turin;  oc- 
cupied the  imperial  city  of  Milan;  took  Verona, 
after  a  siege  and  a  desperate  l)attle  fought  out- 
side its  walls,  and  finished  his  antagonist  in  a 
third  encounter  (Oct.  28,  A.  D.  3l3).  at  Saxa 
Rubra,  within  nine  miles  of  Rome.  Maxentius 
perished  in  the  tlight  from  this  ilecisive  lield  and 
C'onstantine  possessed  his  dominions.  In  the 
next  year,  Maximin,  rashly  venturing  to  attack 
Licinius,  was  defeated  near  Ileraclea,  on  the 
Propontis,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  Tlie  six 
emperors  of  the  year  308  were  now  (A.  D.  313) 
reduced  to  two.  and  the  friend.ship  between  them 
was  ostentatious.  But  it  endured  little  longer 
than  a  single  year.  Licinius  was  accused  of 
conspiring  against  Constantine,  and  the  latter 
declared  war.  The  first  battle  was  fought  near 
Cibalis,  in  Pannonia,  the  second  on  the  plain  of 
JIardia,  in  Thrace,  and  Constantine  w'as  the  vic- 
tor in  both.  Licinius  sued  for  peace  and  ob- 
tained it  (December,  A.  D.  315)  by  the  cession 
of  all  his  dominion  in  Europe,  except  Thrace. 
For  eight  years,  Constantine  was  contented  with 
the  great  empire  he  then  possessed.  In  323  he 
determined  to  grasp  the  entire  Roman  worlil. 
Licinius  opposed  him  with  a  vigor  unexpected 
and  the  war  was  prepared  for  on  a  mighty  scale. 
It  was  ijraelically  decided  by  the  first  great 
battle,  at  lladrianople,  on  the  3d  of  July,  323. 
Licinius,  defeated,  took  refuge  in  Byzantium, 
which  Constantine  besieged.  Escaping  from 
Byzantium  into  Asia.  Licinius  fought  once  more 
at  Chrysopolis  and  then  yielded  to  his  fate.  He 
died  soon  after.  The  Roman  empire  was  again 
united  and  C'onstantine  was  its  single  lord. —  E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  t/ie  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  14. 

Also  in:  E.  L.  Cutts,  CoMtantine  the  Great. 
ch.  7-23. 

A.  D.  306. —  Constantine's  defeat  of  the 
Franks.     See  Fk.vnks:  A.  D.  300. 

A.  D.  313. —  Constantine's  Edict  of  Milan. — 
Declared  toleration  of  Christianity. — After  the 
extensiim  of  the  sovereignty  of  Constantine  over 
the  Italian  provinces  as  well  as  Gaul  and  the 
West,  he  went,  in  January,  A.  D.  313,  to  Milan, 
and  there  held  a  conference  with  Licinius,  his 
eastern  colleague  in  the  empire.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  conference  was  the  famous  Edict  of 
Jlilan,  which  recognized  Christianity  and  admit- 
ted it  to  a  footing  of  equal  toleration  with  the 
paganisms  of  the  empire  —  in  terms  as  follows: 
'■  Wherefore,  as  I,  Constantine  Augustus,  and  I, 
Licinius  Augustus,  came  under  favourable  aus- 
pices to  Milan,  and  took  vmder  consiileration  all 
affairs  that  pertained  to  the  public  benefit  and 
welfare,  these  things  among  the  rest  appeared  t(j 
us  to  be  most  advantageous  and  profitable  to  all. 
We  have  resolved  among  the  first  things  to  or- 


dain, those  matters  by  which  reverence  and  wor- 
ship to  the  Deity  might  be  exhibited.  That  is, 
how  we  may  grant  likewise  to  the  Christians, 
and  to  all,  the  free  choice  to  follow  that  mode  of 
worship  which  they  may  wish.  That  whatso- 
ever divinity  and  celestial  power  may  exist  may 
be  propitious  to  us.  and  to  all  that  live  under  our 
government.  Therefore,  we  have  decreed  the 
following  ordinance,  as  onr  will,  with  a  salutary 
and  most  correct  int<'iition,  that  no  freedum  at 
all  shall  be  refused  to  Christians,  to  follow  or  to 
keep  their  observances  or  worship.  But  that  to 
each  one  power  be  granted  to  devote  his  mind  to 
that  worship  which  he  may  think  adapted  to 
hiiuself.  That  the  Deity  maj'  in  all  things  ex- 
hibit to  us  His  accustomed  favour  and  kindness. 
.  .  .  And  this  we  further  decree,  with  respect  to 
the  Christians,  that  the  phiees  in  which  they 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  assemble,  concern- 
ing which  also  we  formerlj'  wrote  to  your  fidelity, 
in  a  different  form,  that  if  any  persons  have  pur- 
chased these,  either  from  our  treasurer,  or  from 
any  other  one,  these  shall  restore  them  to  the 
Christians,  without  money  and  without  demand- 
ing any  price.  .  .  .  They  who  as  we  have  said 
restore  them  without  valuation  and  price  may 
expect  their  indemnity  from  our  munificence  and 
liberality." — Eusebius,  h'cckiiii«tical  Hist.,  bk.  10, 
ch.  5. 

Also  IS:  P.  Schaff,  Progress  of  Religious  Free- 
dom, ch.  2. 

A.  D.  318-325. — The  Arian  Controversy  and 
the  Council  of  Nicaea.  See  Aiuaxis.m  ;  and 
Xic.E.\.:  A.  I).  32.). 

A.  D.  323. — The  conversion  of  Constantine. 
—  His  Christianity. —  His  character. —  "The 
alleged  supernatural  conversion  of  Constantine 
has  afforded  a  subject  of  doubt  and  debate  from 
that  age  to  the  present.  Up  to  the  date  of  his 
war  against  Maxentius,  the  Emperor  believed, 
like  his  father,  in  one  god,  whom  he  represented 
to  himself,  not  with  the  attributes  of  Jupiter, 
best  and  greatest,  father  of  gods  and  men,  but 
under  the  form  of  Apollo,  with  the  attributes  of 
the  glorified  youth  of  manhood,  the  god  of  light 
and  life.  .  .  .  His  conversion  to  Christianity 
took  place  at  the  jjeriod  of  the  war  with  Max- 
entius. The  chief  contemporary  authorities  on 
the  subject  are  Lactantius  and  "Eusebius.  Lac- 
tantius,  an  African  by  birth,  was  a  rhetorician 
(or,  as  we  should  call  him,  professor)  at  Nicome- 
dia,  of  such  eminence  that  C'onstantine  entrusted 
to  him  the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  Crispus. 
Writing  before  the  death  of  Licinius,  i.  e.  before 
the  year  314  A.  D. ,  or  within  two,  or  at  most 
three,  years  of  the  event,  Lactantius  says,  '  C'on- 
stantine was  admonished  in  his  sleep  to  mark  the 
celestial  sign  of  God  on  the  shields,  and  so  to  en- 
gage in  the  battle.  He  did  as  he  was  commanded 
and  marked  the  name  of  Christ  on  the  shields  by 
the  letter  X  drawn  across  them,  with  the  top  cir- 
cumflexed.  Armed  with  this  sign  his  troops 
proceed,'  etc.  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caisarea,  the 
historian  of  the  earl}'  Church,  the  most  learned 
Christian  of  his  time,  was,  after  Constantine's 
conquest  of  the  East,  much  about  the  court,  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  and  one  of  his 
chief  advisers  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  his 
Life  of  Constantine,  published  twenty  six  years 
after  the  Emperor's  death,  he  gives  us  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  moral  process  of  the  Em- 
peror's conversion.  Reflecting  on  the  approach- 
ing contest  with  Maxentius,  and  hearing  of  the 
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extraordinary  rites  by  which  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  win  tiie  favour  of  the  gods,  '  being  con- 
vinced tliat  he  needed  some  more  powerful  aid 
than  his  military  forces  could  afford  him,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  wicked  and  magical  enchantments 
which  were  so  diligently  practised  by  the  tyrant, 
lie  began  to  secli  for  divine  assistance.  .  .  .  And 
whilehe  was  thus  praying  with  fervent  entreaty, 
a  most  marvellous  sign  appeared  to  him  from 
heaven,  the  account  of  which  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  receive  with  credit,  had  it  been  re- 
lated by  any  other  person.  But  since  the  victo- 
rious emjieror  himself  long  afterwards  declared  it 
to  tlie  writer  of  this  history,  when  he  was  hon- 
oured witli  his  acquaintance  and  society,  and  ' 
confirmed  his  statement  by  an  oath,  who  could 
liesitate  to  credit  the  relation,  especially  since  the 
testimony  of  after  time  has  established  its  truth? 
lie  said  that  at  midday,  when  the  sun  was  be- 
ginning to  decline,  he  saw,  with  his  own  eyes, 
the  trophy  of  a  cross  of  light  in  the  heavens, 
above  the  sun.  and  bearing  the  inscription. 
"Conquer  by  this."  At  this  sight  he  himself 
was  struck  with  amazement,  and  his  whole  army 
also,  which  happened  to  be  following  him  on 
some  expedition,  and  witnessed  the  miracle.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  he  doubted  within  himself 
what  the  import  of  this  apparition  could  be. 
And  while  he  continued  to  ponder  and  reason  on 
its  meaning,  niglit  imperceptibly  drew  on;  and 
in  liis  sleep  the  Christ  of  God  appeared  to  him 
Avith  the  same  sign  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
heavens,  and  commanded  him  to  procure  a  stan- 
dard made  in  the  likeness  of  tliat  sign,  and  to  use 
it  as  a  safeguard  in  all  engagements  with  his  en- 
emies.'" The  standard  which  is  said  to  have  had 
this  origin  was  the  famous  Labarum. — E.  L. 
Cutts,  Coiistfiiituie  the  Great,  ch.  11. — "  He  [Con- 
stantine] was  not  lacking  in  susceptibility  to  cer- 
tain religious  impressions;  he  acknowledged  the 
peculiar  providence  of  God  in  the  manner  In 
which  he  had  been  delivered  from  dangers,  made 
victorious  over  all  his  pagan  adversaries,  and 
finally  rendered  master  of  the  Roman  world.  It 
flattered  his  vanity  to  be  considered  the  favourite 
of  God,  and  his  destined  instrument  to  destroy 
the  empire  of  the  evil  spirits  (the  heathen  deities). 
The  Christians  belonging  to  court  were  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  on  their  part  to  contirm  him 
in  this  persuasion.  .  .  .  Constantine  must  indeed 
have  been  conscious  that  he  was  striving  not  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  God  as  for  the  gratification 
of  his  own  ambition  and  love  of  power;  and  that 
such  acts  of  perfidy,  mean  revenge,  or  despotic 
jealousy,  as  occurred  in  his  political  course,  did 
not  well  befit  an  instrument  and  servant  of 
God,  sucli  as  he  claimed  to  be  considered.  .  .  . 
Even  Eusebius,  one  of  the  best  among  the  bish- 
ops at  his  court,  is  so  dazzled  by  what  the  em- 
peror had  achieved  for  the  outward  extension 
and  splendour  of  the  church,  as  to  be  capable  of 
tracing  to  the  purest  motives  of  a  servant  of  God 
all  the  acts  which  a  love  of  power  that  would 
not  brook  a  rival  had,  at  the  expense  of  truth 
and  humanity,  put  into  the  heart  of  the  emperor 
in  the  war  against  Licinius.  .  .  .  Bishops  in  im- 
mediate attendance  on  the  emperor  so  far  forgot 
indeed  to  what  master  they  belonged,  that,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  third  decennium  of  his 
reign  (the  tricennalia),  one  of  them  congratulated 
him  as  constituted  by  God  the  ruler  over  all  in 
tlie  present  world,  and  destined  to  reign  witli  the 
Son  of  God  in  Ihe  world  to  come.     The  feelings 


of  Constantine  himself  were  shocked  at  such  a 
parallel." — A.  Xeander,  General  Uint.  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church,  periods,  nect.  1, 
A.  — "  As  he  approached  tlie  East,  he  [Constan- 
tine] adopted  oriental  manners;  he  affected  the 
gorgeous  purple  of  the  monarchs  of  Persia ;  he 
decorated  his  head  with  false  liair  of  different 
colours,  and  witli  a  diadem  covered  with  pearls 
and  gems.  He  substituted  flowing  silken  robes, 
embroidered  with  flowers,  for  the  austere  garb 
of  Rome,  or  the  unadorned  purple  of  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  He  filled  his  palace  with 
eunuchs,  and  lent  an  ear  to  their  perfidious 
calumnies;  he  became  the  instrument  of  tlieir 
Ijase  intrigues,  their  cupidity,  and  their  jealousy. 
He  multiplied  spies,  and  subjected  the  palace 
and  the  empire,  alike,  to  a  suspicious  police.  He 
lavished  the  wealth  of  Rome  on  the  sterile  pomp 
of  stately  buildings.  ...  He  poured  out  the 
best  and  noblest  blood  in  torrents,  more  especi- 
ally of  those  nearly  connected  with  himself. 
The  most  illustrious  victim  of  his  tyranny  was 
Crispus,  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  whom  he  had 
made  the  partner  of  his  empire,  and  the  com- 
mander of  his  armies.  ...  In  a  palace  which  he 
had  made  a  desert,  the  murderer  of  his  father-in- 
law,  his  brothers-in-law,  his  sister,  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  his  nephew,  must  have  felt  the  stings 
of  remorse,  if  hj-pocritical  priests  and  courtier 
bishops  had  not  lulled  his  conscience  to  rest. 
We  still  possess  the  panegyric  in  which  they 
represent  him  as  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  a  saint 
worthy  of  our  highest  veneration ;  we  have  also 
several  laws  by  which  Constantine  atoned  for  all 
his  crimes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests,  by  heaping 
boundless  favours  on  the  church.  The  gifts  he 
bestowed  on  it,  the  immunities  he  granted  to 
persons  and  to  property  connected  with  it,  soon 
directed  ambition  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties. The  men  who  had  so  lately  been  candi- 
dates for  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  now  found 
themselves  depositaries  of  the  greatest  wealth 
and  the  highest  power.  How  was  it  possible 
that  their  characters  .should  not  undergo  a  total 
change?" — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Ilist.  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  4  (r.  1). — See,  also, 
Christiaxity:  A.  D.  31'--3:j7. 

A.  D.  330. — Transference  of  the  capital  of 
the  Empire  to  Byzantium  (Constantinople!. 
See  CoNST.\NTiNori.E:  A.  1).  'i'M 

A.  D.  337-361. — Redivision  of  the  Empire. — 
Civil  wars  between  the  sons  of  Constantine 
and  their  successors. — Elevation  of  Julian  to 
the  throne. — Before  the  death  of  Constantine. 
"his  three  sons,  Constantine,  Constantius,  and 
Constans,  had  already  been  successively  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Ciesar  about  the  tenth,  twentieth, 
and  tliirtieth  years  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
family  contained  also  two  other  young  princes, 
sons  "of  Dalmatius,  one  of  the  half-brothers  of 
Constantine;  the  elder  of  these  nephews  of  the 
Emperor  was  called  Dalmatius.  after  his  father, 
the  other  Hanniballianus.  .  .  .  Constantine 
shared  — not  the  Empire,  but  — the  imperial 
power  among  his  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Con- 
stantine, was  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the 
three  Augusti,  and  to  take  the  western  Gallic 
provinces  under  his  especial  administration; 
Constantius  was  to  take  the  east,  viz.,  Asia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt;  Constans  was  to  take  the 
central  portion  of  the  Empire,  Italy,  Africa,  and 
Western  Illyricum."- E.  L.  Cutts,  Constantine 
the   Great,   ch.    33.— The  father  of   these   three 
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princes  was  no  sooner  dead  (A.  D.  337)  than  they 
made  liaste  to  rid  tliemselves  of  all  the  possible  ' 
rivals  in  a  familj'  which  seemed  too  numerous 
for  peace.  Two  uncles  and  seven  cousins  —  in- 
cluding Dalniatius  and  Ilannibalianus  —  with 
other  connections  by  marriaire  and  otherwise, 
were  quickly  put  out  of  the  way  under  one  and 
another  pretence  and  with  more  or  less  mockery 
of  lejral  forms.  The  three  brothers  then  divided 
the  provinces  between  them  on  nuieh  the  same 
plan  as  before;  but  C'onstantine,  the  eldest,  now 
reisned  in  the  new  capital  of  his  father,  which 
bore  his  name.  There  was  peace  between  them 
for  three  years.  It  was  broken  by  Constantine, 
who  demanded  the  surrender  to  him  of  a  part  of 
the  dominions  of  C'onstans.  War  ensued  and 
Constantine  was  killed  in  one  of  the  earliest  en- 
gagements of  it.  Constans  took  possession  of  his 
dominions,  refusing  any  share  of  them  to  Con- 
stantius,  and  reigned  ten  years  longer,  when  he 
was  destroyed,  A.  D.  350,  by  a  conspiracy  in 
Gaul,  which  raised  to  his  throne  one  Magnen- 
tius.  a  soldier  of  barbarian  extraction.  Magnen- 
tius  was  acknowledged  in  Gaul  and  Italy ;  but 
the  troops  in  lUyricum  invested  their  own  gen- 
eral, Vetranio,  with  the  purple.  C'onstantius, 
in  the  Ea.st,  now  roused  himself  to  oppose  these 
rebellions,  and  did  so  with  success.  Vetranio, 
an  aged  man,  was  intimidated  by  artful  meas- 
ures and  driven  to  surrender  his  unfamiliar 
crown.  JIagnenlius  advanced  boldly  to  meet  an 
enemy  whom  he  despised,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  fought  September  21,  A.  D.  351.  at 
Mursa  (Essek,  in  modern  Hungary,  on  the 
Drave).  Hetreating  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to 
Gaul,  he  maintained  the  war  for  another  j'ear, 
but  slew  himself  tinally  in  despair  and  the  em- 
pire had  a  single  ruler,  once  more.  The  sole 
emperor.  C'onstantius,  now  found  his  burden  of 
power  too  great,  and  sought  to  share  it.  Two 
young  nephews  had  been  permitted  to  live, 
when  the  ma-ssacre  of  the  house  of  C'onstantine 
occurred,  and  he  turned  to  these.  He  raised  the 
elder,  Gallus,  to  the  rank  of  C'a'sar,  and  gave 
him  the  government  of  the  pnefccture  of  the 
East.  But  Gallus  conducted  himself  like  a  Nero 
and  was  disgraced  and  executed  in  little  more 
than  three  years.  The  younger  nepliew.  .Julian, 
escaped  his  brother's  fate  by  great  prudence  of 
behavior  and  by  the  friendship  of  the  Empress 
Eusebia.  In  355,  he.  in  turn,  was  made  Ca?sar 
and  sent  into  Gaul.  Distinguishing  himself 
there  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Germans 
(see  G.WL:  A.  I).  3o5-36lT,  he  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  C'onstantius  and  of  the  eunuchs  who 
ruled  the  imperial  court.  To  strip  him  of  troops, 
four  Gallic  legions  were  ordereil  to  the  East,  for 
the  Persian  war.  They  rose  in  revolt,  at  Paris, 
proclaimed  Julian  emperor  and  forced  him  to 
assume  the  dangerous  title.  He  prompth'  sent 
an  cmbas.sy  to  C'onstantius  asking  the  recogni- 
tion and  conlirmation  of  this  procedure;  but  his 
overtures  were  rejected  with  tlisdain.  He  tlien 
declared  war.  and  conducted  an  extraordinary 
expedition  into  Illyrieum,  through  the  Black 
Forest  and  down  the  Danube,  occupying  Sir- 
mium  and  seizing  the  Balkan  passes  "before  he 
was  known  to  have  left  Gaul.  But  the  civil  war 
so  vigorously  opened  was  suddenly  arrested  at 
this  stage  by  the  death  of  C'onstantius  (A.  D. 
361),  and  Julian  became  sole  emperor  without 
more  dispute.  He  renounced  Christianity  and 
is  known  in  history  as  Julian  the    Apostate. — 


E.  Gibbon,  Decline  mid  Fall  of  the  liomiiu  Em 
piir.  di.  18-'2'3. 

A.  D.  338-359.— 'Wars  of  Constantius  with 
the  Persians.     Sec  Pkksia:  A.  1).  --'^li-f)-,';. 

A.  D.  350-361. — Extensive  abandonment  of 
Gaul  to  the  Germans. — Its  recovery  by  Julian. 
See  Gacl:  A.  I).  3.").">-:!(il. 

A.  D.  361-363.— Julian  and  the  Pagan  re- 
vival.— "  Heulheuism  still  possessed  a  latent 
power  greater  than  those  su]ipose<l  who  per- 
suaded the  Emperors  that  now  it  could  be  easily 
extirpated.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  West  dif- 
fered from  that  in  the  East.  In  the  West  it  was 
principally  the  Roman  aristocracy,  who  witli  few 
exceptions  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  religion, 
and  with  them  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In 
the  East,  on  the  contrary,  Christianity  had  made 
much  more  progress  among  the  mas.ses,  and  a 
real  aristocracy  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 
In  its  stead  there  was  an  aristocracy  of  learning, 
whose  hostility  was  far  more  dangerous  to  C-'hris- 
tianity  than  the  aversion  of  the  Roman  nobility. 
The  youth  still  thronged  to  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  schools  of  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Nico- 
media.  Antioeh,  and  alxive  all  Athens,  and  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  were  almost  without 
exception  heathen.  .  .  .  There  theaucient  heathen 
spirit  was  imbibed,  and  with  it  a  contempt  for 
barbarian  Christianity.  The  doctrinal  strife  in 
the  Christian  Clmrch  was  held  up  to  ridicule,  and, 
alas!  with  too  much  reason.  For,  according  to 
the  Emperor's  favor  and  caprice,  one  doctrine 
stood  for  orthodoxy  to-day  and  another  to-mor- 
row. To-day  it  was  decreed  that  Christ  was  of 
the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  and  all  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  this  were  deposed  ami 
exiled.  To-morrow  the  court  theology  had 
swung  round,  it  was  decreed  that  Christ  was  a 
created  being,  and  now  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
other  party  to  go  into  banishment.  The  educa- 
ted heathen  thought  themselves  elevated  far 
above  all  this  in  their  classic  culture.  With 
what  secret  anger  they  beheld  the  way  in  which 
the  temples  were  laid  waste,  the  works  of  art 
broken  to  pieces,  the  memorials  of  an  age  of 
greatness  destroyed,  and  all  in  favor  of  a  bar- 
Ijarian  religion  destitute  of  culture.  The  old 
rude  forms  of  Heathenism,  indeed.  the_v  them- 
selves did  not  desire,  but  the  retined  Heathenism 
of  the  Neoplatonic  school  seemed  to  them  not 
merely  the  equal  but  the  superior  of  Christianity. 
.  .  .  These  were  the  sources  of  the  re-action 
against  Christianity.  Their  spirit  was  embodied 
in  Julian.  In  him  it  ascended  for  the  last  time 
the  imperial  throne,  and  made  the  final  attempt 
to  stop  the  triumphal  progress  of  Christianity. 
But  it  succeeded  only  in  giving  to  the  world  irre- 
sistible evidence  that  the  sceptre  of  the  spirit  of 
Antiquity  was  forever  broken.  .  .  .  What  in- 
fluenced Julian  was  chiefly  enthusiasm  for  Greek 
culture.  Even  in  a  religious  aspect  Polytheism 
seemed  to  him  superior  to  Monotheism,  because 
more  philosophic.  Neoplatonism  tilled  the 
whole  soul  of  the  young  enthusiast,  and  seemed 
to  him  to  comprehend  all  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  worhl  in  a  unified  system.  But  of  course 
his  vanity  had  a  great  share  in  the  matter,  for  he 
naturally  received  the  most  devoted  homage 
among  the  Hellenists,  and  his  rhetorical  friends 
did  not  stint  their  tlattery.  .  .  He  made  his 
entry  .  .  .  [into  C)onstantinople]  as  a  declared 
heathen.  Although  at  the  beginning  of  his  cam- 
paign he  had  secretly  sacrificed  to  Bellona,  yet 
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he  had  attendeil  the  cburch  iu  Vionne.  But  on 
the  march  he  put  an  eud  to  all  ambiguitj',  and 
publicly  offered  sacrifices  to  the  ancient  gods. 
The  Roman  Empire  once  more  had  a  heathen 
Emperor.  At  first  all  was  joy ;  for  as  universally 
as  Constantius  was  hated,  Julian  was  welcomed 
as  a  deliverer.  Even  the  Christians  joined  in 
this  rejoicing.  They  too  had  found  the  arbi- 
trary government  of  the  last  few  years  hard 
enough  to  bear.  And  if  some  who  looked  deeper 
began  to  feel  anxiety,  they  consoled  themselves 
by  the  reflection  that  even  a  heathen  Emperor 
coidd  not  injure  the  Church  so  much  as  a  Chris- 
tian Emperor  who  used  his  power  in  promoting 
whatever  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  to  be  ortho- 
do.\}'  in  the  dogmatic  controversies  of  the  age. 
And  Julian  proclaimed,  not  the  suppression  of 
Christianity,  but  only  complete  religious  liberty. 
He  himself  intended  to  be  a  heathen,  but  no 
Christian  should  be  disturbed  in  his  faith.  Julian 
was  certainly  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  this.  To 
be  a  persecutor  of  the  Ciaurch,  was  the  last  thing 
he  would  have  thought  of.  Besides,  he  was 
much  too  fully  persuaded  of  the  untruth  of 
Christianity  and  the  truth  of  Heathenism  to  per- 
secute. Julian  was  an  enthusiast,  like  all  the 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers  who  surrounded 
him.  He  regarded  himself  as  called  by  a  divine 
voice  to  the  great  work  of  restoring  Heathenism, 
and  this  was  from  the  beginning  avowedly  his 
object.  And  he  was  no  less  firmly  convinced 
that  this  restoration  would  work  itself  out  with- 
out any  u.se  of  force;  as  soon  as  free  scope  was 
given  to  Heathenism  it  would,  by  its  own  powers, 
overcome  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  him- 
self was  evidently  in  all  respects  a  heathen  from 
sincere  conviction.  In  this  regard  at  least  he 
was  honest  and  no  hypocrite.  The  flagrant  vo- 
lujituousness,  which  had  corrupted  the  court, 
was  banished,  and  a  large  number  of  useless 
officials  dismissed.  The  life  of  the  court  was  to 
be  simple,  austere,  and  pure.  Men  had  never 
before  seen  an  Emperor  who  conducted  himself 
with  such  simplicity,  whose  table  was  so  eco- 
nomically supplied,  and  who  knew  no  other  em- 
ployments than  hard  work,  and  devoted  worship 
of  the  gods.  A  temple  was  built  in  the  palace, 
and  there  Julian  offered  a  daily  sacrifice.  Often 
he  might  be  seen  serving  at  the  sacrifice  him.self, 
carrying  the  wood  and  plunging  the  knife  into 
the  victim  with  his  own  hand.  He  remembered 
every  festival  which  should  be  celebrated,  and 
knew  how  to  observe  the  whole  half-forgotten 
ritual  most  punctiliously.  He  was  equally  zeal- 
ous in  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Pon- 
titex  Maximus.  Everywhere  he  revived  the  an- 
cient worship  which  had  fallen  into  neglect. 
Here  a  closed  temple  was  re-opened,  there  a 
ruined  shrine  restored,  images  of  the  gods  were 
set  up  again,  and  festivals  which  had  ceased  to 
be  celebrated,  were  restored.  .  .  .  Soon  conver- 
sions became  plentiful;  governors,  officials,  sol- 
diers, made  themselves  proficient  in  the  ancient 
cultus;  and  even  abishop,Pegasiusof  Xew  Ilium, 
whom  Julian  had  previously  learned  to  know 
as  a  secret  friend  of  the  gods,  when  he  had  been 
the  Emperor's  guide  to  the  classic  sites  of  Troy, 
changed  his  religion,  and  from  a  Christian 
bishop  became  a  heathen  high-priest.  .  .  .  The 
dream  of  a  restoration  of  Heathenism  neverthe- 
less soon  began  to  prove  itself  a  dream.  Though 
now  surrounded  bj'  heathen  only,  Julian  could 
not  help  feeling  that  he  was  really  isolated  in 
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their  midst.  He  himself  was  naturally  a  mystic, 
and  lived  in  his  ideals.  His  Heathenism  was  one 
purified  by  poetic  feeling.  But  there  was  little 
or  nothing  of  this  to  be  found  actually  existing. 
His  heathen  friends  were  courtiers,  who  agreed 
with  him  without  inward  conviction.  ...  He 
was  far  too  serious  and  severely  moral  for  their 
tastes.  They  preferred  the  theatre  to  the  temple, 
they  liked  amusement  best,  and  found  the  daily 
attendance  at  worship  and  the  monotonous  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices  very  dull.  A  measurably 
tolerant  Christian  Emperor  would  doubtless  have 
suited  them  better  than  this  enthusiastically 
pious  heathen.  Blinded  as  Julian  was  by  his 
ideal  views,  he  soon  could  not  escape  the  knowl- 
edge that  things  were  not  going  well.  If  Hea- 
thenism was  to  revive,  it  must  receive  new  life 
within.  The  restoration  must  be  also  a  reforma- 
tion. Strangely  enough  Julian  felt  compelled  to 
borrow  from  Christianity  the  ways  and  means  for 
such  a  reformation.  The  heathen  priests,  like 
the  Christian,  were  to  instruct  the  people,  and 
exhort  them  to  holy  living.  The  heathen,  like 
the  Christians,  were  to  care  for  the  poor.  .  .  . 
"While  new  strength  was  thus  to  be  infused  into 
Heathenism,  other  measures  were  adopted  to 
weaken  Christianity.  An  imperial  edict,  June 
17,  A.  D.  363,  forbade  the  Christians  to  act  as 
teachers  of  the  national  literature,  the  ancient 
classics.  It  w.as.  the  Emperor  explained,  a  con- 
tradiction for  Christians  to  expound  Homer, 
Thucydides,  or  Demosthenes,  when  they  re- 
garded them  as  godless  men  and  aliens.  He 
would  not  compel  them  to  change  their  convic- 
tions, but  also  he  could  not  permit  the  ancient 
writers  to  be  expounded  by  those  who  took  them 
to  task  for  impiety.  .  .  .  This,  of  course,  was 
not  a  persecution,  if  the  use  of  force  alone  makes 
a  persecution,  yet  it  was  a  persecution,  and  in  a 
sense  a  worse  one  than  any  which  went  before. 
Julian  tried  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  that 
which  should  be  common  to  all  men, —  education. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless  he  had  to  confess  to  himself 
that  the  restoration  of  Heathenism  was  making 
no  progress  worth  speaking  of.  .  .  He  spent 
his  whole  strength,  he  sacrificed  himself,  he 
lived  only  for  the  Empire  over  which  Providence 
had  made  him  lord,  and  yet  found  himself  alone 
in  his  endeavor.  Even  his  heathen  friends,  the 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  kept  at  a  distance. 
.  .  .  With  such  thoughts  as  these,  Julian  jour- 
neyed to  Antioch,  in  Syria,  in  order  to  make 
preparations  there  for  the  great  campaign  he 
purposed  to  make  against  the  Persians.  There 
new  disappointments  awaited  him.  He  found 
the  shrines  of  his  gods  forsaken  and  desolate. 
.  .  .  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  restored  with 
the  greatest  splendor.  Julian  went  there  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  god.  He  expected  to  fiml 
a  multitude  of  worshippers,  but  no  one  even 
brought  oil  for  a  lamp  or  incense  to  burn  in 
honor  of  the  deity.  Only  an  old  man  approached 
to  sacrifice  a  goose.  .  .  .  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
newly  restored  temple  burned  down  iu  the  night. 
Now"  the  Emperor's  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  He 
ascribed  the  guilt  to  the  Christians ;  and  although 
the  temple,  as  is  probable,  caught  fire  through 
the  fault  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  who  carried 
a  dedicatory  lamp  about  in  it  without  due  pre- 
cautions, many  Christians  were  arrested  and 
tortured.  The  Church  had  its  martyrs  once 
more;  and  Julian,  discontented  with  himself 
and  the  whole  world  besides,  advanced  to  new 
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measures.  The  catlieiiral  of  AntiocU  was  closed 
and  its  property  conliscatcd.  Julian  deereed  that 
the  Christians,  whose  God  hail  forbidden  them 
to  kill,  shouUl  not  he  intrusted  with  any  olliee 
with  whieh  judiciid  functions  were  connected. 
.  .  .  Julian  him.self  hecamc  more  and  more 
restless.  He  hurried  from  temple  to  temple, 
brought  saerilice  after  sacrifice;  he  knelt  for 
hours  before  his  gods  and  covered  their  statues 
with  kisses.  Then  at  night  he  sat  in  the 
silence  at  his  writing-table,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
bitterness  and  disgust  with  every  thing.  Then 
he  wrote  his  works  full  of  brilliant  wit,  thought 
out  and  expressed  with  Greek  refinement,  but 
full  of  bitterest  hatred  especially  against  the 
Galileans  and  their  Carpenter's  Son.  .  .  .  Finally, 
his  itnmensc  preparations  for  the  campaign 
against  the  Persians  were  finished.  Julian 
stiirted,  after  finally  setting  over  the  Antiochians 
a  wretch  as  governor,  with  the  remark  that  the 
man  did  not  deserve  to  be  a  governor,  but  they 
deserved  to  be  governed  by  such  a  one." — G. 
Uldhorn,  T/ie  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Hea- 
thenism, hk.  3,  ch.  3. 

Ai.so  tn:  G.  II.  Kendall,  Julian  the  Emperor. 
— 15.  L.  Gildersleeve,  The  Kinperor  Julian  (Essays 
and  Studies,  pp.  355-400). — Gregory  Nazianzen. 
Tnveetiees  against  Julian,  and  Libanius,  Funeral 
Oration  u/mn  Julian  ;  tran.'i.  hi/  ('.   W.  King. 

A.  D.  363. — The  Persian  expedition  of  Ju- 
lian.—  His  death. — Jovian  made  Emperor  by 
the  retreating  army.  See  Persia:  A.  D.  226- 
627. 

A.  D.  363-379. —  Christianity  reascendant. 
—  Secret  hostility  of  Paganism. —  Reign  of 
Valentinian  and  Valens. —  Approach  of  the 
Huns. — The  struggle  with  the  Goths. — Eleva- 
tion of  Theodosius  to  the  throne. — Wlicn  Ju- 
lian's successor.  Jciviaii,  "  who  did  not  reign  long 
enough  to  lead  back  to  Constantinople  the  army 
wliich  he  had  marched  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  made  puljlic  profession  of  Christianity, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  displaced  a  great  number 
of  brave  ollicers  and  able  functionaries,  whom 
Julian  had  promoted  in  proportion  to  their  zeal 
for  paganism.  From  that  period,  up  to  the  fall 
of  the  emjiirc,  a  hostile  sect,  which  regarded 
itself  as  unjustly  stripped  of  its  ancient  honours, 
invoked  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the  heads 
of  the  government,  exulted  in  the  public  calami- 
ties, and  probably  hastened  them  by  its  intrigues, 
though  inextricably  involved  in  the  common 
ruin.  The  pagan  faith,  which  was  not  attached 
to  a  body  of  doctrine,  nor  supported  by  a  corpo- 
ration of  priests,  nor  heightened  by  the  fervour 
of  novelty,  scarcely  ever  displayed  itself  in  open 
revolt,  or  dared  the  perils  of  martyrdom:  but 
pagans  still  occupied  the  foremost  rank  in  let- 
ters:—  the  orators,  the  philosophers  (or.  as  they 
were  otherwise  called,  sophists),  the  historians, 
belonged,  almost  \vitliout  an  exception,  to  tlie 
ancient  religion.  It  still  kept  possession  of 
the  most  illustrious  schools,  especially  those  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria:  the  majority  of  the 
Koman  senate  were  still  attached  to  it ;  and  in 
the  breasts  of  the  common  people,  particularly 
the  rural  population,  it  maintained  its  i)0wer  for 
several  centuries,  branded,  however,  with  the 
name  of  magic.  .  .  .  Less  than  eight  months 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  364,  Jovian  died  in  a  small  town  of 
Galatia.  After  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  the 
army  which  he  was  leading  home  from  "Persia, 


at  a  solemn  assembly  held  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia, 
cliose  as  his  successor  the  son  of  a  captain  from 
a  little  village  of  I'aminnia,  the  count  \'alentin- 
ian,  whom  his  valour  and  bodily  prowess  had 
raised  to  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  the  army. 
.  .  .  Spite  of  his  savage  rudeness,  and  the  fu- 
rious violence  of  his  temper,  the  Roman  empire 
found  in  him  an  able  chief  at  the  moment  of 
its  greatest  need.  Unhappily,  the  extent  of  the 
empire  required,  at  least,  two  rulers.  The  army 
felt  this,  and  demanded  a  second.  .  .  .  Valen- 
tinian .  .  .  chose  his  brother.  Valens,  with 
whom  he  shared  his  power,  had  the  weak,  timid, 
and  cruel  character  whieh  ordinarily  distin- 
guishes cowards.  Valentinian,  born  in  the 
West,  .  .  .  reserved  the  government  of  it  to 
himself.  lie  ceded  to  his  brother  a  part  of  II- 
lyricum  on  the  Danube,  and  the  whole  of  the 
East.  He  established  universal  toleration  by 
law,  and  took  no  part  in  the  sectarian  contro- 
versies which  divided  Christendom.  Valens 
adopted  the  Arian  faith,  and  ])ersecut('d  the  or- 
thodox part}'.  The  finances  of  the  empire  de- 
manded a  reform,  which  neither  of  the  emperors 
was  in  a  condition  to  undertake.  They  wanted 
money,  and  they  were  ignorant  where  to  seek 
the  long  exhausted  sources  of  public  wealth. 
.  .  .  Vast  provinces  in  the  interior  were  deserted; 
enlistments  daily  became  more  scanty  and  difli- 
cult;  the  magistrates  of  the  'curia? 'or  muiiici- 
lialities.  who  were  resiionsible  both  for  the  con- 
tributions and  the  levies  of  their  respective 
towns,  sought  Viy  a  thousand  subterfuges  to  es- 
cape the  perilous  honoin-  of  the  magistrature  [see 
('(•RI.\,  JIUNICIPAI,,  OK  THE  Later  Roman  E.m- 
tire].  .  .  .  During  the  twelve  years  that  Valen- 
tinian reigned  over  the  West  (A.  D.  364-376),  he 
redeemed  his  cruelties  by  several  brilliant  vic- 
tories [see  Ai.EMANXi:  A.  D.  363-367].  .  .  . 
Valentinian  had  imdertaken  the  defence  of  Gaul 
in  person,  and  generally  resided  at  Treves,  then 
the  capital  of  that  vast  prefecture:  but  at  the 
time  he  was  thus  occupied,  invasions  not  less 
formidable  had  devastated  the  other  provinces 
of  the  West  [see  Britain:  A.  D.  367-370].  .  .  . 
At  this  period  Valens  reigned  over  the  Greeks, 
whose  language  he  did  not  understand  (A.  D. 
364-378).  His  eastern  frontier  was  menaeetl  by 
the  Persians,  his  northern  by  the  Goths.  .  .  . 
Armenia  and  Iberia  became  subject  to  Persia; 
but  as  the  people  of  both  these  countries  were 
Christian,  the)'  remained  faithful  to  the  interests 
of  Rome,  though  conquered  by  her  enem)'.  .  .  . 
The  dominion  of  the  Goths  extended  along  the 
shores  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  and 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  made  any 
incursion  into  the  Roman  territory.  But  during 
that  period  the\'  had  gone  on  increasing  in  gre;it- 
ness  and  in  power.  .  .  .  Spite  of  the  formidable 
neighbourhood  of  the  Goths  and  the  Persians  — 
spite  of  the  cowardice  and  the  incapacity  of 
Valens  —  the  East  had  remained  at  peace,  pro- 
tected by  the  mere  n;mie  of  Valentinian,  whose 
military  talents,  promptitude,  and  severity  were 
known  to  all  the  barbarian  tribes.  But  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  man,  so  dreaded  by  his 
enemies  and  by  his  subjects,  had  now  reached 
its  term."  lie  died  in  a  fit  of  rage,  from  the 
bursting  of  a  bloodvessel  in  his  chest,  Novend)er 
17,  A.  D.  375.  "His  two  sons, —  Gratian,  who 
was  scarcely  come  to  manhood,  and  Valentinian. 
still  a  child, —  shared  the  West  between  them. 
.  .  .  Never,  however,  was  the  empire  in  greater 
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need  of  an  able  and  vigorous  head.  The  entire 
nation  of  the  Huns,  abandoning  to  the  Sienpi  its 
ancient  pastures  bordering  on  China,  had  trav- 
ersed the  wlicjle  north  of  Asia  by  a  marcli  of 
1,300  leagues."  The  Goths,  overwhelmed  and 
flying  before  them,  begged  permission  to  cross 
the  Danulje  and  take  refuge  in  Moesia  and 
Thrace.  They  were  permitted  to  do  so;  but 
such  e.vtortions  and  outrages  were  practiced  on 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  exasper- 
ated to  a  passionate  hatred.  This  bore  fruit  in  a 
general  rising  in  377.  Two  years  of  war  ensued, 
marked  by  two  great  battles,  that  of  Ad  Salices, 
or  The  Willows,  which  neither  side  could  fully 
claim,  and  that  of  Adrianople,  August  9,  378,  in 
which  Valens  perished,  and  more  than  60,000  of 
his  soldiers  fell  (see  Goths;  A.  D.  376,  and  378). 
"  The  forces  of  the  East  were  nearly  annihilated 
at  the  terrible  battle  of  Adrianople.  .  .  .  The 
Goths  .  .  .  advanced,  ravaging  all  around  them, 
to  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  and,  af- 
ter some  unimportant  skirmishes,  returned  west- 
ward through  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Dalmatia. 
From  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  their  passage 
was  marked  by  conflagration  and  blood.  .  .  . 
No  general  in  the  East  attempted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  anarchy  in  favour  of  liis  own  ambi- 
tion; no  army  offered  the  purple  to  its  chief;  all 
dreaded  the  responsibility  of  command  at  so  tre- 
mendous a  crisis.  All  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
court  of  Treves,  the  only  point  whence  help  was 
hoped  for.  But  Gratian,  eldest  son  of  Valentin- 
ian,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  was  only  19.  He 
.  .  .  marched  upon  Illyricum  with  his  army, 
when  he  learned  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Adri- 
anople, and  the  death  of  Valens,  who  had  been 
so  eager  to  secure  the  undivided  honours  of  vic- 
tory, that  he  would  not  wait  for  his  arrival.  In- 
capable of  confronting  such  a  tempest,  he  re- 
treated to  Sirmium.  The  news  of  an  invasion 
of  the  Allemans  into  Gaul  recalled  him  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  territory.  Danger  started  up 
on  every  hand  at  once.  The  empire  stood  in 
need  of  a  new  chief,  and  one  of  approved  val- 
our. Gratian  had  the  singular  generosity  to 
choose  from  among  his  enemies,  and  from  a 
sense  of  merit  alone,  Theodosius,  the  Spaniard, 
his  father's  general,  who  had  successively  van- 
quished the  Scots  and  itfterwards  the  Moors,  and 
who  had  been  unjustly  condemned  to  the  scaf- 
fold at  the  beginning  of  Gratian's  reign,  had  left 
a  son  33  years  of  age,  who  bore  his  name.  The 
younger  Theodosius  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  command  he  held  in  Mcesia,  but  was  liv- 
ing in  retirement  and  disgrace  on  his  estates  in 
Spain,  when,  with  the  confidence  of  a  noble 
mind,  Gratian  chose  him  out.  presented  him  to 
the  army  on  the  19th  of  .January,  379,  and  de- 
clared him  his  colleague,  and  emperor  of  the 
East."—.!.  C.  L.  de  Sismoudi,  The  Fall  of  the 
Homaii  Empire,  ch.  5  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  T.  Hodgkin,  Itiili/  and  Her  Invaders, 
introd..  and  bk.  1.  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  378.  —  Gratian's  overthrow  of  the 
Alemanni  in  Gaul.     See  At.emanni:    A.  D.  378. 

A.  D.  379-395.— Theodosius  and  the  Goths. 
—His  Trinitarian  Edict.— Revolt  of  Maxiraus. 
—Death  of  Gratian. — Overthrow  of  Maximus 
by  Theodosius. — Usurpation  of  Eugenius,  and 
his  fall.— Death  of  Theodosius.—  ■  The  first 
duty  that  Theodosius  had  to  undertake  was  to 
restore  the  self-confidence  and  trust  in  victory  of 
the  Koman  army,  terribly  shaken  as  these  nuali- 


ties  had  been  by  the  disastrous  rout  of  Hadrian- 
ople.  This  he  accomplished  bv  waging  a  suc- 
cessful guerilla  war  with  the  Gothic  marauders. 
Valens  had  played  into  the  hands  of  the  barbar- 
ians by  risking  everything  on  one  great  pitched 
battle.  Theodosius  adopted  the  very  opposite 
policy.  He  outmanoeuvred  the  isolated  and 
straggling  bands  of  the  Goths,  defeated  them  in 
one  skirmish  after  another  that  did  not  deserve 
the  name  of  a  battle,  and  thus  restored  the  cour- 
age and  confidence  of  the  Imperial  troops.  By 
the  end  of  379  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  territory  south  of  the  Balkan  range 
of  the  harassing  swarms  of  the  barbarians.  In 
February,  380,  he  fell  sick  at  Thessalonica  (which 
was  his  chief  basis  of  operations  throughout  this 
period),  and  this  sickness,  from  which  he  did  not 
fully  recover  for  some  months,  was  productive 
of  two  important  results,  (1)  his  baptism  as  a 
Trinitarian  Christian,  (2)  a  renewal  of  the  war 
against  fresh  swarms  of  barbarians.  (1)  Theo- 
dosius appears  up  to  this  point  of  his  career  not 
to  have  definitively  ranged  himself  on  either  side 
of  the  great  Arian  controversy,  though  he  had 
a  hereditary  inclination  towards  the  Creed  of 
Nicaea.  Like  his  father,  however,  he  had  post- 
poned baptism  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
usage  of  las  day :  but  now  upon  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness which  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  death,  he 
delayed  no  longer,  but  received  the  rite  at  the 
hands  of  Ascholius.  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Thessalonica.  Before  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
post  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  he  published  his 
celebrated  Edict:  'To  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople.—  We  desire  that  all  the  nations  who  are 
governed  by  the  rule  of  our  Clemency  shall  prac- 
tise that  religion  which  the  Apostle  Peter  him- 
self delivered  to  the  Romans,  and  which  it  is 
manifest  that  the  pontiff  Damasus,  and  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  Apostolic  sanc- 
tity, do  now  follow:  that  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Apostles  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Evangelists  they  believe  in  the  one  Godhead  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  equal  Majesty, 
and  in  the  lioly  Trinity.  We  order  all  who  fol- 
low this  law  to  assume  the  name  of  Catholic 
Christians,  decreeing  that  all  others,  being  mad 
and  foolish  persons,  shall  bear  the  infamy  of 
their  heretical  dogmas,  and  that  their  Conven- 
ticles shall  not  receive  the  name  of  Churches: 
to  be  punished  first  by  Divine  vengeance,  and 
afterwards  by  that  exertion  of  our  power  to 
chastise  which  we  have  received  from  the  decree 
of  heaven.'  Thus  then  at  length  the  Caesiir  of 
the  East  was  ranged  on  the  side  of  Trinitarian 
orthodoxy.  Constantine  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  Constantius,  Valens,  had  all  been  Arians 
or  semi-Arians.  some  of  them  bitter  in  their 
heterodoxy.  Julian  had  been  a  worshipper  of 
the  gods  of  Olympus.  Thus  for  nearly  two 
generations  the  influence  of  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople had  been  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  teaching  of  Athanasius.  which  was 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  Western 
realm.  Xow  by  the  accession  of  Theodosius  to 
the  Trinitarian  side,  religious  unity  was  restored 
to  the  Empire:  but  at  the  same  time  a  chasm,  an 
impassable  chasm,  was  opened  between  the  Em- 
pire itself  and  its  new  "Teutonic  guests,  nearly 
all  of  whom  held  fast  to  the  Arian  teaching  of 
their  great  Apostle  Ulfilas.  (3)  The  other  con- 
sequence of  the  sickness  of  Theodosius  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a  fresh  incursion  of  barbarian  hordes. 
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swarming  across  the  Danube  and  climbing  all 
the  high  passes  of  the  Balkans.  The  work  of 
clearing  tlie  country  of  tliesu  niaraiiilers  had  to 
be  all  done  over  again.  .  .  .  At  length,  in  tlie 
closing  months  of  380.  the  provinces  south  of  the 
Balkans  (.Macedonia  and  Thrace)  were  once  more 
cleared  of  their  barbarian  intruders.  Peace,  in 
winch  Gratian  concurre<l,  was  concluded  with 
the  Goths  wlio  still  doubtless  abounded  in 
.Aloesia  [see  Goriis:  A.  I).  379-382].  .  .  .  The 
insurrection  at  Antioch  [A.  D.  387]  displayed  the 
character  of  Theodosius  in  a  favourable  light,  as 
a  strong  but  merciful  and  niagnanimoiis  ruler  of 
men.  Very  ditTcrcnt  was  the  elTect  on  his  fame 
of  tlie  insurrection  which  broke  out  three  years 
later  (:JU(1)  in  the  Macedonian  citv  of  Thessalonica 
[see  Tiikss.vi,()NI(A:  A.  1).  390].  ...  In  the 
year  383  a  military  revolt  broke  out  in  Britain 
against  the  young  Emperor  Gratian.  .  .  .  The 
army  revolted  ami  proclaimed  Magnus  Clemens 
Maximus.  Emperor.  He  was,  like  Theodosius, 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  though  harsh  and  perhaps 
rapacious,  a  man  of  aliility  and  experience,  not 
vmworthy  of  the  purple  if  he  had  come  to  it  by 
lawful  means.  Gratian  on  his  side  had  evidently 
given  some  real  cause  for  dissatisfaction  to  his 
subjects.  .  .  .  Hence  it  was  that  when  .Maximus 
with  the  army  of  Britain  landed  in  Gaul,  he 
shook  down  the  fabric  of  his  power  without 
dilliculty.  Gratian,  tinding  himself  deserted  by 
his  troops,  escaped  from  the  battle-field.  l>ut  was 
overtaken  and  killed  at  Lyons.  For  more  than 
four  years,  Maximus,  satisfied  with  ruling  over 
the  three  great  Western  province.?  which  had 
fallen  to  the  share  of  Gratian,  maintained  at  any 
rate  the  appearance  of  harmony  with  his  two 
colleagues.  ...  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of 
387,  Maximus  deemed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  grasping  the  whole  Empire  of  the  West. 
Lulling  to  sleep  the  suspicions  of  Valentinian 
and  his  mother  by  embassies  and  protestations  of 
fricndsliip,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army 
and  marched  towards  Aquileia.  where  the  young 
Emperor  was  then  dwelling  in  order  to  hn  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  dominions  of  Ids  friendlj' 
colleague  and  protector.  Valentinian  did  not 
await  the  approach  of  his  rival,  but  going  down 
to  the  port  of  Grado,  took  ship  and  sailed  for 
Thessalonica,  his  mother  and  sisters  accompany- 
ing him.  The  Emperor  and  the  Senate  of  Con- 
stantinople met  the  Imperial  fugitives  at  Thes- 
salonica, and  discussed  the  present  position  of 
affairs.  .  .  .  "What  the  entreaties  of  the  mother 
might  have  failed  to  effect,  the  tears  of  the 
daughter  [Galla]  accomplished.  Theodosiu.s, 
whose  wife  Flaccilla  had  died  two  years  before 
(38.5),  took  Galla  for  his  second  wife,  and  vowed 
to  avenge  her  wrongs  and  replace  her  brother  on 
the  throne.  He  was  some  time  in  preparing  for 
the  campaign,  but,  wlien  it  was  opened,  he  con- 
ducted it  with  vigour  and  decision.  His  troops 
pressed  up  the  Save  valley,  defeated  those  of 
Maximus  in  two  engagements,  entered  Aemona 
(Laybach)  in  triumpli,  and  soon  stood  before  the 
walls  of  Aquileia  [July,  388],  behind  which 
^laximus  was  sheltering  himself.  ...  A  mutiny 
among  the  troops  of  Maximus  did  away  with 
the  necessity  for  a  siege."  and  the  usurper,  be- 
trayed and  delivered  to  Theodosius,  was  speedily 
put  to  death.  Theodosius  "handed  over  to 
Valentinian  11.  the  whole  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, both  his  own  especial  share  and  that  which 
had  formerly  been  held  by  his  brother  Gratian. 


The  young  Emperor  was  now  17  years  of  age; 
his  mother,  .lustina,  had  died  apparently  on  the 
eve  of  Theodosius's  victory,  and  he  governed,  or 
tried  to  govern  alone."  But  one  of  his  Eraidiisli 
generals,  named  Arbogast.  gathered  all  the  jiower 
of  the  government  into  his  hands,  reduceil  Valen- 
tinian to  helpless  insignificance,  and  finally, 
in  -May,  392,  caused  him  to  lie  strangled.  "The 
Prankish  general,  who  durst  not  shock  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Roman  world  by  himself  assuming 
the  purple,  hung  that  dishonoured  robe  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  rhetorician,  a  confidant,  and  al- 
most a  dependent  of  his  own,  named  Eugenius. 
This  man.  like  most  of  the  scholars  and  rhetori- 
cians of  the  day,  had  not  abjured  the  old  faith  of 
Hellas.  As  Arbogast  also  was  a  heathen, 
though  worship])ing  Teutonic  rather  than  Olym- 
pian gods,  this  last  revolution  looked  like  a  re- 
currence to  the  daj's  of  .lulian.  and  threatened 
the  hardly- won  supremacy  of  Christianity." 
Again  Theodosius  was  summoned  to  the  rescue 
of  the  West,  and.  after  two  years  of  careful 
preparation,  marched  against  Eugenius  by  the 
same  route  that  he  had  taken  before.  The  two 
armies  met  at  a  place  "  half-way  between 
Aemona  and  Aquileia,  where  the  .lulian  Alps  are 
crossed,  and  where  a  little  stream  called  the 
Frigidus  (now  the  Wipbach)  l)urst  suddenly  from 
a  limestone  hill."  The  battle  was  won  by  Theo- 
do.sius  after  a  terrible  struggle,  lasting  two  days 
(September  ~>-(i.  .V.  D.  394).  Eugenius  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death;  Arbogast  fell  liy  his 
own  hand.  "Theodosius,  who  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  had  now  indeed  'the  rule  of  the 
world,'  without  a  rival  or  a  colleague  except  his 
own  boyish  sous.  .  .  .  Had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed, as  it  well  might  have  been  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  longer,  many  things  might  have 
gone  differently  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But,  little  more  than  four  months  after  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Frigidus,  Theodosius  (lied  [.Januarv 
17,  A.  D.  39.1]  of  dropsy,  at  Milan.  "—T.  Hodg- 
kin,  T/ie  Di/unnti/of  Thmthisius,  ch.  4. 

Also  ix:  F.  W.  Farrar,  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
ch.  15:  Ambrose  and  Theodosiu.i  {».  2). — It.  Thorn- 
ton. St.  Amhro.w,  ch.  6-14. 

A.  D.  388. — Formal  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Until  the  year  3s4,  ii.iganism  was 
still  the  constitutional  religion  of  tlie  [Koman] 
senate.  The  hall  or  temple  in  which  they  as- 
sembled was  adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar  of 
Victory.  .  .  .  The  senators  were  sworn  on  the 
altar  of  the  goddess  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  empire;  and  a  solemn  offer- 
ing of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
of  their  public  deliberations.  The  removal  of 
this  ancient  monument  was  the  only  injury  which 
Constantius  hail  offered  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Homaus.  The  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored 
by  Julian,  tolerated  by  Valentinian,  and  once 
more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the  zeal  of 
Gratian.  But  the  emjieror  yet  spared  the  statues 
of  the  gods  which  were  exposed  to  the  public 
veneration:  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  tem- 
ples or  chapels  still  remained  to  satisfy  the  devo- 
tion of  the  people.  an<l  in  every  quarter  of  Rome 
the  delicacy  of  the  Christians  was  offended  by 
the  fumes  of  idolatrous  sacrifice.  But  the  Chris- 
tians formed  the  least  numerous  party  in  the 
senate  of  Rome."  The  senate  addressed  several 
petitions  to  Gratian,  to  the  young  Valentinian, 
and  to  Theodosius  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
of  Victory.     They  were  supporteil  by  the  elo- 
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quencc  of  the  orator  Syiiimaclius.  aud  opposed 
by  tlie  enertry  of  Ambrose,  the  powerful  Arch- 
bishop of  Jlilaii.  The  question  is  said  to  have 
been,  in  the  end,  submitted  to  the  senate,  itself, 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (A.  D.  388)  —  he  be- 
ing present  in  person — "  "Whether  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  or  that  of  Christ  should  be  the  religion  of 
the  Koinans  ?  The  liberty  of  suffrages,  which  he 
affected  to  allow,  was  destroyed  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  that  his  presence  inspired.  ...  On  a 
regular  division  of  the  senate,  Jupiter  was  con- 
de^nncd  and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very 
large  majority." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
tiftlie  liiiiiiitn  Empire,  ch.  28. 

A.  D.  391-395. — Suppression  of  Paganism. 
— "  The  religious  liberty  of  the  Pagans,  though 
considerably  abridged  by  Gratian,  was  yet 
greater  than  had  been  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
Constantine  aud  his  immediate  successors.  The 
priests  and  vestals  were  deprived  of  their  im- 
munities; the  revenues  of  the  temples  were  con- 
fiscated for  the  service  of  the  State;  but  the 
heathen  rites  of  tlieir  forefathers  were  still 
allowed  to  those  who  were  conscientiously  at- 
tached to  them,  provided  they  abstained  from 
nocturnal  sacrifices  and  magical  incantations. 
But  when  Theodosius,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  ]irohibited  the  immolation  of  victims,  their 
superstition  was  attacked  in  its  most  vital  part, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  success  of 
his  measures  against  heresj',  and  his  triumph 
over  Ma.\imus,  emboldened  him  to  proceed  to 
steps  of  a  still  more  decisive  kind,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  entire  subversion  of  the  already  totter- 
ing fabric  of  paganism.  A  commission  was 
issued  to  the  prajfect  of  the  East,  directing  liim 
to  close  all  heathen  temples  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion; and  while  the  imperial  officers  were  en- 
gaged in  this  task,  assisted  by  the  clergy,  and 
especially  by  the  monks,  with  a  vigour  not  al- 
ways strictly  legal,  Theodo.sius  gradually  in- 
creased the  rigour  of  his  legislative  prohibitions. 
A  law  was  passed  in  the  year  391,  declaring  that 
to  enter  a  heathen  temple,  with  a  religious  pur- 
pose, was  an  offence  liable  to  a  tine  of  fifteen 
pounds  of  golil ;  and  in  the  following  year,  not 
only  all  public,  but  even  all  private  and  domes- 
tic, exercise  of  heathen  rites  was  interdicted  un- 
der the  severest  penalties.  In  some  few  instances, 
the  intemperate  and  tumultous  proceedings  of 
the  monks  in  destroying  the  temples,  excited  the 
opposition  of  the  fanatical  heathen  peasantry, 
and  at  Alexandria  a  serious  commotion,  fatal  to 
many  Christians,  was  occasioned  by  the  injudi- 
cious measures  of  the  patriarch  Theopliilus.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  pagans  showed  little  dis- 
position to  incur  the  rigorous  penalties  of  the 
laws,  still  less  to  become  martyrs  for  a  religion 
so  little  calculated  to  inspire  real  faith  or  forti- 
tude. Some  show  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  pagan- 
ism was  made  at  Rome,  where  the  votaries  of 
the  ancient  superstition  still  had  a  strong  party, 
botli  among  the  senate  and  populace.  But  the 
eloquent  exertions  of  Symmachus,  the  champion 
of  heathenism,  were  easily  baffled  by  Ambrose, 
who  encountered  him  with  e(|ual  ability,  better 
argument,  and  a  confident  reliance  on  "the  sup- 
port of  his  sovereign ;  and  not  long  after,  a  more 
important  victory  was  gained,  in  an  enactment 
by  the  senate,  carried,  through  the  influence  of 
Theodosius,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  that 
Christianity  shoidd  for  the  future  lie  the  sole  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  State.     This  decisive  meas- 


ure sealed  the  ruin  of  paganism  in  Rome  and  its 
dependencies.  The  senators  and  nobles  ha-stened 
to  conform,  nominally  at  least,  to  the  dominant 
religion;  the  inferior  citizens  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  St.  Jerome  was  in  a  little  while  able 
to  boast  that  every  heathen  altar  in  Rome  was 
forsaken,  and  every  temple  had  become  a  place 
of  desolation." — J.'B.  S.  Carwithen  and  A.  Lyall, 
Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  pp.  63-65. 

Also  in:  P.  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  period  3,  ch.  1,  sect.  7  (».'2). — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  28. 

A.  D.  394-395. — Final  division  of  the  Empire 
between  the  sons  of  Theodosius.— Arcadius 
in  the  East,  Honorius  in  the  West.— Ministries 
of  Rufinus  and  Stilicho. — Advent  of  Alaric  the 
Visigoth. — "The  division  of  the  Empire  between 
East  and  West  on  the  accession  of  the  sons  of 
Theodosius  [A.  D.  395],  though  it  was  possibly 
meant  to  be  less  complete  than  some  preceding 
partitions,  proved  to  be  the  final  one.  It  is 
worth  while  to  indicate  the  line  of  division, 
which  is  sufficiently  accurately  traced  for  us  in 
the  Notitia.  In  Africa  it  wa"s  the  well-known 
frontier  marked  by  'the  Altars  of  the  Phikieni,' 
which  separated  Libya  (or  Cyrenaica)  on  the 
East  from  Africa  T'ripolitana  on  the  West. 
Modern  geographers  draw  exactly  the  same  line 
(about  19°  E.  of  Greenwich)  as  tlie  boundary  of 
Barca  and  Tripoli.  On  the  Xorthern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  the  matter  is  a  little  more  com- 
plicated. Noricum,  Pannonia,  Savia,  and  Dal- 
matia  belonged  to  the  West,  aud  Dacia  —  not  the 
original  but  the  later  province  of  Dacia  —  to  the 
East.  This  gives  us  for  the  frontier  of  the 
Western  Empire  the  Danube  as  far  as  Belgrade, 
and  on  the  Adriatic  the  modern  town  of  Li.ssa. 
The  inland  frontier  is  traced  by  geographers 
some  60  miles  up  the  Save  from  Belgrade,  then 
southwards  by  the  Drina  to  its  source,  and  so 
across  the  mountains  to  Lissa.  Thus  Selavonia, 
Croatia,  and  Dalmatia  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
and  Croatia,  most  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  an<l 
Montenegro  in  the  state  which  was  lately  called 
Turkey  in  Europe,  belonged  to  tlie  Western  Em- 
pire. The  later  province  of  Dacia,  which  fell  to 
the  Eastern  share,  included  Servia  (Old  and 
New),  the  south-east  corner  of  Bosnia,  the  north 
of  Albania,  and  the  west  of  Bulgaria.  By  this 
partition  the  Prefecture  of  Illyricum,  as  consti- 
tuted by  Diocletian,  was  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  .  .  .  What  makes  the  subject 
somewhat  perplexing  to  the  student  is  the  ten- 
dency to  confuse  Illj-ricum  the  '  province  '  and 
Illyricum  the  'prefecture.'"  the  latter  of  which 
embraced,  in  modern  geographical  term.s.  Servia, 
Western  Bulgaria,  Macedon,  Epirus  and  Greece. 
—  T.  Hodgkin,  Jtali/  and  Her  Inrader.i,  hk.  1, 
ch.  4,  note  C,  and  ch.  3  (v.  1). — "This  decree 
for  a  partition,  published  by  Theodosius  shortly 
before  his  death,  appears  to  have  been  generally 
expected  and  approved.  The  incapacity  o^  Ar- 
cadius and  llonorius,  of  whom  the  former  had 
only  attained  his  18th  and  the  latter  his  11th 
year,  had  not  then  been  discovered.  These 
princes  showed  more  and  more  clearly,  as  time 
went  on,  th.at  they  inherited  no  share  of  their 
father's  abilities,  their  weakness  being  such  as 
to  render  their  sovereignty  little  more  than  nom- 
inal. ...  It  was  never  intended  that  the  two 
jurisdictions  should  be  independent  of  each 
other,  but  rather  that  the  Emperors  should  be 
colleagues  and  coadjutors,  the  defenders  of  one 
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commonwoaltb.  ...  At  the  lime  of  the  decree, 
belief  in  the  unity  and  inimorlality  of  the 
'Sancta  Uespublica  i{omana  '  was  universal.  .  .  . 
Enactnieuls  wore  invariably  made  in  the  names 
of  both  Emperors;  and,  so  often  as  a  vacauey  of 
either  throne  occurred,  the  title  of  the  Caesar 
elect  remained  incomplete  until  his  elevation  had 
been  approved  and  contirrned  by  the  occupant 
of  the  other.  .  .  .  Tiioodosius  left  the  Roman 
world  in  peace,  and  provided  with  a  disciplined 
army  suflicicnt,  if  rightly  directed,  for  its  de- 
fence; but  his  choice  of"  the  men  to  whom  he 
conlided  the  gui<lance  of  his  sons  was  unfortu- 
nate. Rutinus,  to  whom  the  guardianship  of 
Arcadius  was  entrusted,  by  birth  a  Gascon,  owed 
his  advancement  to  his  eloquence  as  an  advocate, 
and  his  plausible  duplicity  had  so  far  imposed 
on  the  contiding  nature  of  Theodosius  as  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  prefecture  of  the  East.  Stilicho, 
the  guardian  of  Honorius,  was  by  descent  a  Van 
dal,  and  is  styled  by  St.  Jerome  a  semiharbarian. 
.  .  .  His  military  abilities,  combined  with  a  pre- 
possessing e.Merior,  induced  Theodosius  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  chief  command  of  the  imperial 
forces,  and  the  hand  of  his  niece.  Serena." — • 
R.  H.  AVrightson,  The Sancta  liisptiblica  liomaiui. 
eh.  1. — "Stilicho  .  .  .  was  popular  with  the 
army,  and  for  the  present  the  great  bulk  of  the 
forces  of  the  Empire  was  at  his  disposal ;  for  the 
regiments  united  to  suppress  Eugenius  had  not 
yet  been  sent  back  to  their  various  stations. 
Thus  a  struggle  was  imminent  between  the  am- 
bitious minister  who  had  the  ear  of  Arcadius. 
and  the  strong  general  who  held  the  command 
and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  army.  ...  It 
was  the  cherished  project  of  Rutinus  to  unite 
Arcadius  with  his  only  daughter.  .  .  .  But  he 
imprudently  made  a  journey  to  Antiocli,  in 
ortler  to  execute  vengeance  personally  on  the 
count  of  the  East,  who  had  offended  him;  and 
during  his  absence  from  Byzantium  an  adversary 
stole  a  march  on  him.  This  adversary  was  the 
eunuch  Eutropius,  the  lord  chamberlain.  .  .  . 
Determining  that  the  future  Empress  should  be 
bound  to  himself  and  not  to  Rutinus,  he  chose 
Eiidoxia,  a  girl  of  singular  beauty,  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  Frank,  but  herself  of  Roman 
education.  .  .  .  Eutropius  showed  a  picture  of 
the  Frank  maiden  to  the  Emperor,  and  engaged 
his  affections  for  her;  the  nuptials  were  arranged 
by  the  time  Rutinus  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  were  speedily  celebrated  (27th  April  395). 
This  was  a  blow  to  Rutinus,  but  he  was  still  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  East.  The  event 
which  at  length  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Stilicho  was  the  rising  of  the  Visigoths,  who  had 
been  settled  by  Theodosius  in  Moesia  and  Thrace. 
.  .  .  Under  the  leadership  of  Alaric  they  raised 
the  ensign  of  revolt,  and  spread  desolation  in  the 
lields  and  homesteads  of  Macedonia.  ^loesia. 
and  Thrace,  even  advancing  close  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  [see  Goths:  A.  D.  395].  ...  It 
was  impossible  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Goths,  because  tliere  were  no  forces  available,  as 
the  eastern  armies  were  still  with  Stilicho  in  the 
West.  Arcadius  therefore  was  obliged  to  sum- 
mon Stilicho  to  send  or  bring  them  back  inune- 
diately.  to  protect  his  throne.  This  summons 
gave  that  general  the  desired  opportunity  to  in- 
terfere in  the  politics  of  Constantinople;  and 
having,  with  energetic  celerity,  arranged  mat- 
ters on  the  Gallic  frontier,  he  marched  overland 
through    Illyricum,    and   confronted    Alaric   in 


Thessaly,  whither  the  Goth  had  traced  his 
devastating  path  from  the  Propontis.  ...  It 
seems  that  before  Stilicho  arrived.  Alaric  bad 
experienced  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  garrison  sol- 
diers in  Thessaly ;  at  all  events  he  shut  himself 
up  in  a  fortified  camp  and  declined  to  engage 
with  the  Roman  general.  In  the  meantime 
Rufinus  induced  Arcadius  to  send  a  peremptory 
order  to  Stilicho  to  despatch  the  eastern  troops 
to  Constantinople  and  depart  himself  whence  he 
had  come;  the  Emperor  resented,  or  pretende<l 
to  resent,  the  presence  of  his  cousin  as  an  olli- 
cious  iuterferpncc.  Stilicho  yielded  so  readily 
that  his  willingness  seems  almost  suspicious. 
.  .  .  He  consigned  the  eastern  soldiers  to  the 
command  of  a  Gothic  captain,  Gainas.  and  him- 
self departed  to  Salona,  allowing  Alaric  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  wasting  way  into  the  lands  of  Hellas." 
When  Gainas  and  his  army  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  Constantino])le,  the  Emperor  came  out  to  meet 
them,  with  Rutinus  by  liis  side.  The  troops 
suddenly  closed  round  tiie  latter  and  murdered 
him.  "We  Ciiu  hardly  suppose  that  the  lynch- 
ing of  Rutinus  was  tlie  fatal  inspiration  of  a 
moment,  but  whether  it  was  proposed  or  ap- 
proved of  by  Stilicho,  or  was  a  plan  hatched 
among  the  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Constantino- 
ple, is  uncertain." — .1.  B.  Burj',  Hist,  of  tlie 
fjiter  Roman  Empirr,  hh.  2.  cJi.  1  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  396-398.— Commission  of  Alaric  under 
the  Eastern  Empire. — Suppression  of  the  re- 
volt of  Gildo  in  Africa. — Commanding  position 
of  Stilicho. — "Fur  the  next  live  or  six  years  the 
chief  power  over  the  feeble  soul  of  Arcadius  was 
divided  between  three  persons,  his  fair  Frankish 
Empress  Eudoxia,  Eutropius,  the  haggard  old 
eunuch  who  had  placed  her  on  the  throne,  and 
Gainas  the  Goth,  commander  of  the  Eastern 
army.  Again,  in  the  year  396,  did  Stilicho,  now 
commanding  only  the  Western  forces,  volunteer 
to  deliver  Greece  from  the  Visigoths.  The  out- 
set of  the  campaign  was  successful.  The 
greater  part  of  Pelopoimesus  was  cleared  of  the 
invader,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  rugged  moun- 
tain country  on  the  confines  of  Elis  and  Arcadia. 
The  Roman  army  was  expecting  soon  to  behold 
him  forced  by  famine  to  an  ignomiinous  sur- 
render, when  they  discovered  that  he  had  pierced 
the  lines  of  circumvallation  at  an  unguarded 
point,  and  marched  with  all  his  plunder  north- 
wards to  Epirus.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
unlooked-for  issue  of  the  struggle  ?  .  .  .  The 
most  probable  explanation  ...  is  that  Fabian 
caution  cooperated  with  the  instinct  of  the  Con- 
dottiere  against  pushing  his  foe  too  hard.  There 
was  always  danger  for  Rome  in  driving  Alaric 
to  desperation:  there  was  danger  privately  for 
Stilicho  if  the  dead  Alaric  should  render  him  no 
longer  indispensable.  Whatever  might  be  the 
cause,  by  the  end  of  396  Alaric  was  back  again 
in  his  Illyrian  eyrie,  and  thenceforward  whatever 
threats  might  be  directed  towards  the  East  the 
actual  weight  of  liis  arms  was  felt  only  by  the 
West.  Partly,  at  least,  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  almost  sublime  cowardice  of  the 
ministers  of  Arcadius,  who  rewarded  his  Grecian 
raids  by  clothing  him  with  the  .sacred  character 
of  an  officer  of  the  Empire  in  their  portion  of 
Illyricum  [see  Goths:  A.  D.  395].  The  precise 
title  under  which  he  exercised  jurisdiction  is  not 
stated.  .  .  .  During  an  interval  of  quiescence, 
which  lasted  apparently  about  four  years,  the 
Visigothic  King  was  using  the  forms  of  Roman 
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law,  the  inat-liimTy  of  Romau  taxation,  the  al- 
most unbounded  authority  of  a  Romau  provincial 
governor,  to  prepare  the  weapon  which  was  one 
day  to  pierce  the  heart  of  Rome  herself.  Tlie 
Imperial  City,  during  the  first  portion  of  this  in- 
terval, was  suffering  the  pangs  of  famine.  .  .  . 
Since  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  .  .  . 
Egvpthadceased  to  nourish  the  elder  Rome.  .  .  . 
Rome  was  tlius  reduced  to  an  almost  exclusive 
dependence  on  the  harvests  of  Africa  proper  (that 
province  of  which  Carthage  was  the  capital),  of 
Numidia,  and  of  Mauretania.  .  .  .  But  this  sup- 
ply ...  in  the  year  397  was  entirely  stopped  by 
the  orders  of  Gildo,  who  had  made  himself  virtual 
master  of  these  three  provinces."  The  elder 
Theodosius  had  suppressed  in  374  a  revolt  in 
Mauretania  headed  by  one  Firmus.  ' '  The  son 
of  a  great  sheep-farmor,  Nabal,  lie  [Firmus]  had 
left  behind  him  several  brothers,  one  of  whom, 
Gildo,  had  in  the  year  386  gathered  up  again 
some  portion  of  his  brother's  broken  power.  We 
find  him,  seven  years  later  (in  393),  holding  the 
rank  of  Count  of  Africa  in  the  Roman  official 
hierarchy.  ...  He  turned  to  his  own  account 
the  perennial  jealousy  existing  between  the 
ministers  of  the  Eastern  and  AVestern  Courts,  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  preferred  to 
transfer  it  to  Constantinople.  What  brought 
iHatters  to  a  crisis  was  his  refusal  to  allow  the 
grain  crops  of  397  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  .  .  . 
The  Roman  Senate  declared  war  in  the  early 
winter  mouths  of  398  against  Gildo.  Stilicho,  who, 
of  course,  undertook  the  fitting  out  of  the  expe- 
dition, found  a  suitable  instrument  for  Rome's 
chastisement  iu  one  who  had  had  cruel  wrongs  of 
his  own  to  avenge  upon  Gildo.  This  was  yet 
another  son  of  Nabal,  Mascezel. "  Jlascezel,  at 
the  head  of  nearlj'  4O,0(J0  men,  accomplished  the 
overthrow  of  his  brother,  who  slew  himself,  or 
was  slain,  when  he  fell  into  Roman  hands. 
"  Thus  the  provinces  of  Africa  were  for  the  time 
won  back  again  for  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and 
Rome  had  her  corn  again.  .  .  .  The  glory  and 
power  of  Stilicho  were  now  nearly  at  their 
highest  point.  Shortly  before  the  expedition 
against  Gildo  he  had  given  his  daughter  Maria 
in  marriage  to  Honorius,  and  the  father-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  might  rightly  be  deemed  to  hold 
power  with  a  securer  grasp  than  his  mere  chief 
minister." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  mid  Iler  Invaders, 
bk.  1,  rh.  4{/\  t). 

A.  D.  400-403. — First  Gothic  invasion  of 
Italy  under  Alaric. — Stilicho's  repulse  of  the 
invaders.  See  Goths  (Visigoths):  A.  D.  400- 
403. 

A.  D.  400-518. ^The  Eastern  Empire. — Ex- 
pulsion of  Gothic  soldiery  from  Constanti- 
nople.— Conflict  of  John  Chrysostom  and  the 
Empress  Eudoxia. — Reigns  of  Theodosius  II., 
Pulcheria,  Marcianus,  Leo  I.,  Zeno,  and 
Anastasius. — Persistent  vitality  of  the  Byzan- 
tine government. — "While  Alarie's  eyes  were 
turned  on  Italy,  but  before  he  had  actually  come 
into  conflict  with  Stilicho,  the  Court  of  Constan- 
tinople had  been  the  seat  of  grave  troubles. 
Gainas,  the  Gothic  '  Magister  militum '  of  the 
East,  and  his  creature,  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 
had  fallen  out,  and  the  man  of  war  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  disjmsing  of  the  wretched  harem-bred 
Grand  Chamberlain.  .  .  .  The  Magister  militum 
now  brought  his  army  over  to  Constantinople, 
and  quartered  it  there  to  overawe  the  emperor. 
It  ap|>eared  quite  likely  that  ere  long  the  Ger- 


mans would  sack  the  city;  but  the  fate  that  be- 
fell Rome  ten  years  later  was  not  destined  for 
Constantinople.  A  mere  chance  brawl  put  the 
domination  of  Gainas  to  a  sudden  end  [July. 
A.  D.  400].  .  .  .  The  whole  population  turned 
out  with  extemporized  arms  and  attacked  the 
German  soldiery.  .  .  .  Isolated  bodies  of  the 
Germans  were  cut  ofiE  one  by  one,  and  at  last 
their  barracks  were  surrounded  and  set  on  fire. 
The  rioters  had  the  upper  hand;  7,000  soldiers 
fell,  and  the  remnant  thought  themselves  lucky 
to  escape.  Gainas  at  once  declared  open  war  on 
the  empire,  but  ...  he  was  beaten  in  the  field 
and  forced  to  fly  across  the  Danube,  where  he 
was  caught  and  beheaded  b}'  Uldes,  king  of  the 
Huns.  .  .  .  The  departure  of  Alaric  and  the 
death  of  Gainas  freed  the  Eastern  Romans  from 
the  double  danger  that  [had]  impended  over 
them.  .  .  .  The  weak  Arcadius  was  enabled  to 
spend  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  in 
comparative  peace  and  quiet.  His  court  was 
only  troubled  by  an  open  war  between  his  spouse, 
the  Empress  ^-Elia  Eudoxia,  and  John  Chrysos- 
tom, the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  John  was 
a  man  of  saintly  life  and  apostolic  fervour,  but 
rash  and  inconsiderate  alike  in  speech  and  action. 
.  .  .  The  patriarch's  enemies  were  secretly  sup- 
ported by  the  empress,  who  had  taken  offence  at 
the  outspoken  way  in  which  .lohn  habitually 
denounced  the  luxury  and  insolence  of  her  court. 
She  favoured  the  intrigues  of  Theophilus.  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  against  his  brother  prelate, 
backed  the  Asiatic  clergy  in  their  complaints 
about  John's  oppression  of  them,  and  at  last  in- 
duced the  Emperor  to  allow  the  saintly  patriarch 
to  be  deposed  b_v  a  hastily-summoned  council, 
the  'Synod  of  the  Oak,'  held  outside  the  city. 
The  populace  rose  at  once  to  defend  their  pastor; 
riots  broke  out,  Theodosius  was  chased  back  to 
Egj'pt,  and  the  Emperor,  terrified  by  an  earth- 
quake which  seemed  to  manifest  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  restored  John  to  his  place.  Xext  year, 
however,  the  war  between  the  empress  and  the 
patriarch  broke  out  again.  .  .  .  "The  Emperor, 
at  his  wife's  demand,  summoned  another  coun- 
cil, which  condemned  Chrysostom,  and  on  Easter 
Day,  A.  D.  404,  seized  the  patriarch  iu  his 
cathedral  by  armicd  force,  and  banished  him  to 
Asia.  That  night  a  fire,  probably  kindled  by 
the  angry  adherents  of  Chrysostom,  broke  out 
in  St.  Sophia,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
From  thence  it  spread  to  the  neighbouring  build- 
ings, and  finally  to  the  Senate-house,  which  was 
consumed  witli  all  the  treasures  of  ancient  Greek 
art  of  which  Constantino  had  made  it  the  reposi- 
tory. Meanwhile  the  exiled  John  was  banished 
to  a  dreary  mountain  fastness  in  Cappadocia, 
and  afterwards  condemned  to  a  still  more  remote 
prison  at  Pityus  on  the  Euxinc.  lie  died  on  his 
way  thither.  .  .  .  The  feeble  and  inert  Arcadius 
died  in  A.  D.  408,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one; 
his  imperious  consort  had  preceded  him  to  the 
grave,  and  the  empire  of  the  East  was  left  to 
Theodosius  II.,  a  child  of  seven  years,  their  only 
son.  .  .  .  The  little  emperor  was  duly  crowned, 
and  the  administration  of  the  East  undertaken  in 
his  name  by  the  able  Anthemius,  who  held  the 
office  of  Praetcirian  Praefect.  History  relates 
nothing  but  good  of  this  minister;  he  made_  a 
wise  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia; 
he  repelled  with  ease  a  lluunish  invasion  of 
Moesia;  he  built  a  flotilla  on  the  Danube,  where 
Roman  warships  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
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(Icalli  of  VaU-ns.  forty  years  before;  lie  reorgan- 
i/cd  tin' com  suiiply'of  Constantinople;  and  did 
iiuicli  to  get  back  into  order  and  cultivation  the 
desolated  north  w<'Stern  lands  of  the  RalUan 
I'eninsula.  .  .  .  The  empire  was  still  mon-  in- 
debted to  him  for  bringing  up  the  yo\ing  Tlieo- 
dosius  as  an  honest  and  godfearing  man.  The 
palace  under  Anihemius'  rule  was  the  school  of 
the  virtues;  the  lives  of  the  emperor  and  his 
three  sisters.  Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and  Marina, 
were  the  model  and  the  marvel  of  their  subjects. 
Theodosins  inherited  the  piety  and  honesty  of 
liis  grandfather  and  namesake,  but  was  a  youth 
of  slender  capacity,  though  he  took  some  in- 
terest in  literature,  and  was  renowned  for  his 
beautiful  penmanship.  His  eldest  sister.  Pul- 
cheria, was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  family,  and 
I)OS.ses.sed  unlimited  influence  over  him.  tliough 
she  was  but  two  j-ears  his  senior.  When  Antlie- 
mius  died  in  A.  V>.  414,  she  took  the  title  of 
.Vugusta,  and  assumed  the  regency  of  the  East. 
I'ujcheria  was  an  extraordinary  woman:  on 
gathering  up  the  reins  of  power  .she  took  a  vow 
of  chastity,  and  lived  as  a  crowned  nun  for 
thirty-si.\  "years;  her  fear  had  been  that,  if  she 
married,  her  husband  might  cherish  ambitious 
schemes  against  her  brother's  crown  ;  she  there- 
fore kept  single  herself  and  persuaded  her  sisters 
to  make  a  similar  vow.  Austere,  indefatigable, 
and  unsellish,  she  proved  eijual  to  ruling  the 
realms  of  the  Kastwith  success,  though  no  woman 
had  ever  made  the  attempt  before.  When  Theo- 
dosius  came  of  age  he  refused  to  remove  his 
sister  from  power,  and  treated  her  as  his  col- 
league and  equal.  By  her  advice  he  married  in 
A.  1).  431,  the  year  that  lie  came  of  age,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Athenais,  daugliter 
of  the  pliilosoplier  Leontius.  .  .  .  Theodosins' 
long  reign  passed  by  in  comparative  quiet.  Its 
only  serious  troubles  were  a  sliort  war  with  the 
Persians,  and  a  longer  one  with  Attila.  tlie  great 
king  of  the  Huns,  whose  empire  now  stretched 
over  all  the  lauds  north  of  the  ]51ack  Sea  and 
Danube,  where  the  (jrotlis  had  once  dwelt,  lu 
this  struggle  the  l{oman  armies  were  almost  in- 
variably unfortunate.  The  Huns  ravaged  the 
country  as  far  as  Adrianople  and  Pliilippopolis, 
and  liad  to  be  bought  oil  by  the  annual  payment 
of  700  lbs.  of  gold  [€31,000].  .  .  .  The  recon- 
struction of  the  Roman  military  forces  was  re- 
served for  the  successors  of  Theoilosius  H.  He 
himself  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in 
4.50  A.  1).,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  her  cousin  Valentiniau  HI.,  Emperor 
of  the  West.  Theodosins,  with  great  wistlom, 
liad  designated  as  his  successor,  not  his  young 
son-in-law,  a  cruel  and  profligate  prince,  but  his 
sister  Pulelieria,  who  at  tlic  same  lime  ended  her 
vow  of  celib;icy  and  married  Manianus,  a  vet- 
eran soldier  and  a  prominent  niemlier  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  marriage  was  but  formal,  for  both 
were  now  well  advanced  in  years:  as  a  jiolitical 
e.\i)edient  it  was  all  that  could  be  desire<l.  The 
empire  had  peace  and  prosperity  under  their 
rule,  and  freed  itself  from  tlie  ignominious  trib- 
ute to  the  Hun.s.  Before  Attila  died  in  4.5'3.  he 
had  met  and  been  checked  by  the  succours 
which  .Marcianus  sent  to  tlie  distressed  Romans 
of  the  West.  When  Marcianus  and  Pulcheria 
passed  away,  the  empire  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  series  of  three  men  of  ability.  They  were  all 
lired  as  high  civil  officials,  not  as  generals;  all 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  ripe  age;   not  one  of 


them  won  his  crown  by  arms,  all  were  peaceably 
designated  either  by  their  predecessors,  or  by 
the  Senate  and  .•irniv.  These  princes  were  Leo 
1.  {4r>T-474).  Zeno  (4T4-ti)l),  Anasta.sius  (401- 
niS).  Their  chief  merit  was  that  they  guided 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East  safely  through 
the  stormy  times  wliich  saw  its  extinction  in  tlie 
West.  Wliile.  lieyond  the  Adriatic,  province 
after  jirovince  was  being  lopped  otT  and  formed 
into  a  new  Germanic  kingdom,  the  emperors  wlio 
reigned  at  Constantinople  kept  a  tiglil  grip  on 
tlie  B;dkan  Peninsula  and  on  Asia,  and  sue<ceded 
in  maintaining  their  realm  absolutely  intact. 
Both  East  and  West  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
barbarian  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  dilVerence 
of  their  fate  came  from  the  character  of  their 
rulers,  not  from  the  diversity  of  their  political 
conditions." — C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Slori/  nf  t/ie  Jii/znn- 
tiiir  Empire,  ch.  4-5. — "In  spite  of  the  dissimi- 
larity of  their  personal  conduct,  tlic^  general 
policy  of  tlieir  government  [i.  e.  of  the  six  em- 
perors between  Arcadius  and  Justinian]  is  char- 
acterised by  strong  features  of  resembhmce.  .  .  . 
The  Western  Empire  crumbled  into  ruins,  while 
the  Eastern  was  .saved,  in  conse(|ueiice  of  these 
emperors  having  organised  the  system  of  admin- 
istration which  has  been  most  unjustly  calum- 
niated, under  tlie  name  of  Byzantine.  The 
highest  ollicers.  and  the  proudest  military  com- 
manders, were  rendered  completely  dependent  on 
ministerial  dep:irtm<-nts  and  were  no  longer  able 
to  conspire  or  reliel  with  impunity.  The  sov- 
ereign was  no  longer  exposed  to  personal  danger, 
nor  the  treasury  to  open  peculation.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  central  executive  power  could 
not  protect  the  people  from  fraud  with  the  same 
ease  as  it  guarded  the  treasury;  and  the  em- 
perors never  iiereeived  the  necessity  of  intrusting 
the  people  with  tlie  power  of  defending  them- 
selves from  the  financial  oppression  of  the  sub- 
altern administration." — G.  Finlay,  Greece  under 
till'  It'iiiiiiiis,  lii.  i,  xirf.  11. 

A.  D.  404-408. — The  Western  Empire:  The 
last  gladiatorial  show.— Retreat  of  Honorius 
and  the  imperial  court  to  Ravenna.  —  Invasion 
of  Radagaisus. — Alliance  with  Alaric  the 
Goth.— Fall  and  death  of  Stilicho.—  ' After 
the  retreat  of  the  barbarians,  Honorius  was  di- 
rected to  accept  the  dutiful  invit.ation  of  the 
senate,  and  to  celebrate  in  the  iinp<Tial  city  the 
auspicious  era  of  the  Gothic  victory  and  of  his 
sixth  consulship.  The  suburbs  and  the  streets, 
from  the  Milvian  bridge  to  the  Palatine  mount, 
were  tilled  by  the  Roman  people,  who,  in  the 
space  of  a  hundred  years,  had  only  thrice  been 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns 
[whose  residence  had  been  at  Constantinople,  at 
Treves,  or  at  .Milan],  .  .  .  The  empemr  resided 
several  months  in  the  capital.  .  .  .  The  ))eople 
were  reiieatedly  gratified  by  the  attention  and 
courtesy  of  Honorius  in  the  public  games.  .  .  . 
In  these  iranies  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  com- 
bats of  gladiators  polluted  for  the  last  time  the 
amphitheatre  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  recent  danger 
to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had  been 
exposed  in  the  defenceless  palace  of  .Milan  urged 
him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  fort- 
ress of  Italy,  where  he  might  securely  remain, 
while  the  open  countrv  was  covered  by  a  deluge 
of  barbarians;  .  .  .  and  in  the  'JOth  yc-ar  of  his 
age  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  anxious  only  for 
his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the  perpetual  con- 
finement of  the  wiills  and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 
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Tlie  example  of  Ilonorius  was  imitated  by  liis 
feeble  successors,  the  Gotliic  kings,  and  after- 
wards the  exarchs,  who  occupied  the  throne 
and  palace  of  the  emperors;  and  till  the  middle 
of  the  8th  century  Ravenna  was  considered  as 
the  seat  of  government  and  the  capital  of  Italy. 
The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without  founda- 
tion, nor  were  his  precautions  without  effect. 
While  Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from  the 
Goths,  a  furious  tempest  was  excited  among  the 
nations  of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  irresis- 
tible impulse  that  appears  to  have  been  gradually 
communicated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
continent  of  Asia  [Ijy  the  inva-sion  of  the  Huns, 
which  Gibbon  considers  to  have  been  the  im- 
pelling cause  of  the  great  avalanche  of  barbarians 
from  the  north  that  swept  down  upon  Italy 
luiderlladagaisus  in406  —  seeR.\D.\G.\Jst:s].  .  .  . 
Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged  or  destroyed; 
and  the  siege  of  Florence  b}'  Radagaisus  is  one 
of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  that  cele- 
brated republic,  whose  firmness  checked  and 
delayed  the  unskilful  fury  of  the  barbarians." 
Stilicho  came  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  city, 
"and  the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was  in 
its  turn  besieged."  The  barbarians,  surrounded 
by  well  guarded  entrenchments,  were  forced  to 
surrender,  after  manv  had  perished  from  want 
of  food.  The  chief  was  beheaded  :  his  surviving 
followers  were  sold  as  slaves.  Meantime,  Alar- 
ic,  the  Gothic  king,  had  been  taken  into  the 
pay  of  the  Empire.  "Renouncing  the  service 
ofthe  Emperor  of  the  East,  Alaric  concluded 
with  the  Court  of  Ravenna  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance,  by  which  he  was  declared  mas- 
ter-general of  the  Roman  armies  throughout 
the  prsefecture  of  Illyricum;  as  it  was  claimed, 
according  to  the  true  and  ancient  Ifmits,  by  the 
minister  of  Ilonorius."  This  arrangement  with 
Alaric  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  army 
and  among  the  people,  and  was  a  potent  cause 
of  the  fall  and  death  of  Stilicho,  which  occurred 
A.  D.  408.  He  was  arrested  and  summarily  ex- 
ecuted, at  Ravenna,  on  the  mandate  of  his  un- 
grateful and  worthless  young  master,  whose 
trembhng  throne  he  had  upheld  for  thirteen 
years. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
'iniin  EiiijiiiY.  ch.  30  ('■.  ?>). 

A.  D.  406-500.— The  breaking  of  the  Rhine 
barrier. — The  great  Teutonic  invasion  and 
occupation  of  the  Western  Empire.— "  Up  to 
the  year  400  the  Rhine  was  maintained  as  the 
frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire  against  the  numer- 
ous barbarian  races  and  tribes  that  swarmed  un- 
easily in  central  Europe.  From  the  Flavian 
Emperors  until  the  time  of  Pvobus  (282),  the 
great  military  line  from  C'oblenz  to  Kehlheira  on 
the  Danube  had  been  really  defended,  though 
often  overstepped  and  always  a  strain  on  the 
Romans,  and  thus  a  tract  of  territory  (including 
Raden  and  Wiirtemberg)  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  the  titheland  as  it  was  called,  be- 
longed to  the  Empire.  But  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  was  as  much  as  could  be  done  to  keep  off 
the  .Vlemanni  and  Franks  who  were  threatening 
the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  victories  of  Julian 
and  Valentinian  produced  only  temporary  effects. 
On  the  last  day  of  December  406  a  vast  companj- 
of  Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Alans  crossed  the 
Rhine.  The  frontier  was  not  really  defended ;  a 
handful  of  Franks  who  professed  to  guard  it  for 
the  Romans  were  easily  swept  aside,  and  the  in- 
vaders desolated  Gaul  at  pleasure  for  the  three 


following  years.  Such  is  the  bare  fact  which 
the  chroniclers  tell  us,  but  this  migration  seems 
to  have  been  preceded  by  considerable  move- 
ments on  a  l.irge  scale  along  the  whole  Rhine 
frontier,  and  these  movements  may  haveairitated 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  excited  apprehen- 
sions there  of  approaching  danger.  Three 
tyrants  had  been  recently  elected  bv  the  legions 
in  rapid  succession;  the  first  two,"  Marcus  and 
Gratian,  were  slain,  but  the  third  Augustus,  who 
bore  the  auspicious  name  of  Constantine,  was 
destined  to  play  a  considerable  part  for  a  year  or 
two  on  the  stage  of  the  western  world  [see  Bhit- 
AtN:  A.  D.  407].  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
these  two  movements,  the  passage  of  the  Ger- 
mans across  the  Rhine  and  the  rise  of  the  tyrants 
in  Britain,  were  not  without  causal  connection; 
and  it  also  seems  certain  that  both  events  were 
connected  with  the  general  Stilicho.  The  tyrants 
were  elevated  in  the  cour.se  of  the  year  400.  and 
it  was  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  that  the  Van- 
dals crossed  the  Rhine.  Now  the  revolt  of  the 
legions  in  Britain  was  evidently  aimed  against 
Stilicho.  .  .  .  There  is  direct  contemporary  evi- 
dence .  .  .  that  it  was  by  Stihcho's  invitation 
that  the  barbarians  invaded  Gaul;  he  thought 
that  when  they  had  done  the  work  for  wlilch 
he  designed  them  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
crushing  them  or  otherwise  dispo.sing  of  them. 
We  can  hardlj'  avoid  supposing  that  the  work 
which  he  wished  them  to  perform  was  to  oppose 
the  tyrant  of  Britain  —  Constantine,  or  Gratian, 
or  Marcus,  whoever  was  tyrant  then;  for  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  like  Maximus.  he  would 
pass  into  Gaul,  where  numerous  Gallo-Roman 
adherents  would  flock  to  his  standards.  Stilicho 
died  before  Constantine  was  crushed,  and  the 
barbarians  whom  he  had  so  lightly  summoned 
were  still  in  the  land,  harrying  Gaul,  destined 
soon  to  harry  and  occupy  Spain  and  seize  Africa. 
From  a  Roman  point  of  view  Stilicho  had  much 
to  answer  for  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Em- 
pire; from  a  Teutonic  point  of  view,  he  contrib- 
uted largely  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  German  kingdoms." — J.  B.  Bury, 
-l  History  of  till'.  Litter  Human  Empire,  bk.  2,  eli. 
0  (r.  1). — "If  modern  history  must  have  a  defi- 
nite beginning,  the  most  convenient  beginning 
for  it  is  the  great  Teutonic  invasion  of  Gaul  in 
the  .vear  407.  Yet  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 
do  not  spring  from  the  nations  which  then 
crossed  the  Rhine,  or  from  any  intermixture  be- 
tween them  and  the  Romans  into  whose  land 
they  made  their  way.  The  nations  which  then 
crossed  the  Rhine  were  the  Vandals,  Suevians, 
and  Alans.  .  .  .  None  of  these  nations  made  any 
real  settlements  in  Gaul;  Gaul  was  to  them  sim- 
ply the  high  road  to  Spain.  There  they  did 
settle,  though  the  Vandals  soon  forsook  their 
settlement,  and  the  Alans  were  soon  rooted  out 
of  theirs.  The  Suevian  kept  his  ground  for  a 
far  longer  time;  we  may,  if  we  plea.se,  look  on 
him  as  the  Teutonic  forefather  of  Leon,  while 
we  look  on  the  Goth  as  the  Teutonic  forefather 
of  Castile.  Here  we  have  touched  one  of  the 
great  national  names  of  history ;  the  Goth,  like 
the  Frank,  plays  quite  another  part  in  Western 
Europe  from  "the  Alan,  the  Suevian,  and  the 
Vandal.  .  .  .  Now  both  Franks  and  Goths  had 
pas.sed  into  the  Empire  long  before  the  invasion 
of  407.  One  branch  of  the  Franks  .  .  .  was 
actuallv  settled  on  Roman  lands,  and,  as  Roman 
subjects,  did   their  best  to  withstand  the  great 
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invasion.  Wlmt  then  makes  that  invasion  so 
marked  an  epoch  ?  .  .  .  The  answer  i.s  that  tlie 
invasion  of  407  not  only  bronirht  in  new  ele- 
ments. I)ut  put  the  oxistinsj;  elements  into  new 
relations  to  one  another.  l'''ranks  and  Goths 
put  on  a  new  character  and  l)ei>;in  a  new  life. 
The  IJurgundians  pa.ss  into  Gaul,  not  as  a  road 
to  Spain,  but  as  a  land  in  which  to  find  many 
homes.  They  press  down  to  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  land,  while  the  Frank  no  longer 
keeps  him.self  in  his  north-easti-rn  corner,  -while 
in  the  south-west  the  Goth  is  setllcil  as  for  a  while 
the  liegeman  of  C'.T.sar,  and  in  the  north-west 
a  continental  Hritain  springs  into  being.  Here 
in  truth  arc  son\e  of  the  chiefest  elements  of  the 
modern  world,  and  though  none  of  them  are 
among  the  nations  that  cro.s.sed  the  Rhine  in  407, 
yet  the  new  position  taken  by  all  of  them  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  that  crossing.  In  this 
way,  in  Gaul  and  Spain  at  least,  the  joint  Van- 
dal, Alan,  and  Suovian  invasion  is  the  beginning 
of  the  formation  of  the  modern  nations,  though 
the  invading  nations  themselves  form  no  element 
in  the  later  life  of  Gaul  and  only  a  secondary 
element  in  the  later  life  of  Spain.  The  later  life 
of  these  lands,  and  that  of  Italy  also,  has  sprung 
of  the  settlement  of  Teutonic  nations  in  a  Roman 
land,  and  of  the  mutual  intlueuces  which  Roman 
and  Teuton  have  had  on  one  another.  Roman 
and  Teuton  lived  side  by  side,  and  out  of  their 
living  side  by  side  has  gradually  sprung  up  a 
third  thing  dilTerent  from  either,  a  thing  which 
we  cannot  call  either  Roman  or  Teutonic,  or 
more  truly  a  thing  which  we  may  call  Roman  and 
Teutonic  and  .some  other  things  as  well,  accord- 
ing to  the  side  of  it  which  we  look  at.  This 
third  thing  is  the  Romance  element  in  modern 
Europe,  the  Romance  nations  and  their  Romance 
tongues." — E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Ghitf  Perioilx  of 
Enriiprfin  Ilintnry,  pp.  87-90.  —  "The  true  Ger- 
manic people  who  occupied  Gaul  were  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Franks.  Many 
other  people,  many  other  single  bands  of  Van- 
dals, Alani,  Suevi,  Sa.xons,  &c.,  wandered  over 
its  territory  ;  but  of  these,  some*  only  passed  over 
it,  and  the  others  were  rapidly  absorbed  by  it; 
these  are  partial  incursions  which  are  without 
any  historical  importance.  The  Burgundians, 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  Franks,  alone  deserve  to 
be  counted  among  our  ancestors.  The  Burgun- 
dians delinitively  established  themselves  in  Gaul 
between  the  years  40G  and  413;  they  occupied 
the  coimtry  between  the  Jura,  the  Saone,  and 
the  Durance;  Lyons  was  the  centre  of  their  do- 
minion. The  Visigoths,  between  the  years  413 
and  4oO,  sjiread  themselves  over  the  provinces 
bounded  by  the  Rhone,  and  even  over  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the  south  of  the  Durance, 
the  Loire,  and  the  Pyrenees :  their  king  resided 
at  Toulou.se.  The  Franks,  between  the  years 
481  and  .500.  advanced  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and 
established  themselves  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  Loire,  without  including  Brit- 
tany and  the  western  portions  of  Normandy; 
Clovis  had  Soissons  and  Paris  for  his  capitals. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  was  accom- 
plished the  delinitive  occupation  of  the  territory 
of  (Jaul  by  the  three  great  German  tribes.  The 
condition  of  Gaid  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  its 
various  parts,  and  under  the  dominion  of  these 
three  nations.  There  were  remarkable  differ- 
ences between  them.  The  Franks  were  far  more 
foreign,  German,  and  barbarous,  than  the  Bur- 


gundians and  the  Goths.  Before  their  entrance 
into  Gaul,  these  last  had  had  ancient  relations 
with  the  Romans;  they  had  lived  in  the  eastern 
empire,  in  Italy;  they  were  familiar  willi  the 
Roman  manners  and  population.  We  may  say 
almost  as  much  for  the  Uurgundians.  More- 
over, the  two  nations  had  long  been  t'hristians. 
The  Franks,  on  the  contrary,  arrived  from  Ger- 
many in  the  condition  of  pagans  and  enemies. 
Those  portions  of  Gaul  which  thcj'  occupied  be- 
came deeply  sensible  of  this  dilTcrence.  which  is 
described  with  truth  and  vivacity  in  the  seventh 
of  the  '  Lectures  ujion  the  History  of  France,'  of 
M.  Augustin  Tliierry.  \  am  inclined,  however, 
to  believe  that  it  was  less  important  than  has 
been  commoidy  supposed.  \i  I  do  not  err,  the 
Roman  provinces  difTered  more  among  them- 
selves than  did  the  nations  which  had  conquered 
them.  You  have  already  seen  how  much  more 
civilized  was  southern  than  northern  Gaul,  how 
much  more  tliickly  covered  with  population, 
towns,  monuments,  and  roads.  Had  the  Visi- 
goths arrived  in  as  barbarous  a  condition  as  that 
of  the  Franks,  their  barbarism  woidd  yet  have! 
been  far  less  visible  and  less  powerful  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis  and  in  Aquitauia;  Roman  civiliza- 
tion would  much  sooner  have  absorbed  and 
altered  them.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  haiipencd  ; 
and  the  different  effects  which  accompanied  the 
three  conquests  resulted  rather  from  the  differ- 
ences of  the  conquered  than  from  that  of  the 
conquerors." — F.  Gui/.ot,  lli«t.  af  Ciriliziitioii,  i'. 
2,  led.  8.—"  The  invasion  of  tlic  barbarians  was 
not  like  the  torrent  which  overwhelms,  but 
rather  like  a  slow,  jjcrsistent  force  which  under- 
mines, disintegrates,  and  crumbles.  The  Ger- 
mans were  not  strangers  to  the  Roman  Empire 
when  they  "began  their  conquests.  .  .  .  It  ■  is 
well  known  that  many  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
were  barbarians  who  had  been  successful  soldiers 
in  the  Imperial  army;  that  military  colonies 
were  established  on  the  frontiers  comjjosed 
of  men  of  various  races  under  the  control  of 
Roman  discipline;  that  the  Goths,  before  they 
revolted  against  the  authority  of  the  Emperor, 
were  his  chosen  troops;  that  the  gi'cat  Alaric 
w'as  a  Roman  general;  that  the  shores  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  which  marked  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  were  lined  with  cities  which  were 
at  the  same  time  Roman  colonies  and  iieopled 
with  men  of  the  Teutonic  races.  When  the  bar- 
barians did  actually  occupy  the  territory  their 
movement  seems  at  first  to  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  strange  mixture  of  force  with  a  senti- 
ment of  awe  and  reverence  for  the  Roman  name. 
In  Italy  and  in.Gaul  they  appropriated  to  them- 
selves two-thirds  of  the  lands,  but  they  sought 
to  govern  their  conquests  l)_v  means  of  the 
Roman  law  and  administration,  a  machine  which 
proved  in  their  hands,  by  the  w-ay,  a  rather 
clumsy  means  of  government.  They  robbed 
the  provincials  of  all  the  movable  property  they 
possessed,  but  the  suffering  they  intlicted  is  said 
not  to  have  been  as  great  as  that  caused  by  the 
exactions  of  the  Roman  taxgatherer.  The  num- 
ber of  armed  invaders  has  doubtless  been  exag- 
gerated. The  whole  force  of  the  Burgundian 
tribe,  whose  territory,  in  the  southeast  of  mod- 
ern France,  extended  to  the  Rhone  at  Avignon, 
did  not,  it  is  said,  exceed  sixty  thousand  in  all. 
while  the  armed  bands  of  Clovis,  who  changed 
the  destinies  not  only  of  Gaul  but  of  Europe. 
were  not  greater  than  one-tenth  of  that  number. 
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The  great  change  in  their  life  was,  as  I  have 
.said,  timt  they  ceased  to  be  wanderers ;  they  be- 
came, iu  a  measure  at  least,  fixed  to  the  soil: 
and  in  contrast  with  the  Romans,  they  preferred 
to  live  iu  the  country  and  not  in  the  towns.  In 
this  they  followed  their  Teutonic  habits,  little 
knowing  what  a  mighty  change  this  new  dis- 
tril)Utinn  of  population  was  to  cau.se  in  the  social 
condition  of  Europe.  They  retained,  too,  their 
old  military  organization,  and,  after  attempt-S 
more  or  less  successful  to  use  the  Roman  admin- 
istration for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, they  abandoned  it,  antl  ruled  the  countries 
they  conquered  by  simple  military  force,  under 
their  Dukes  and  (Z'ounts,  the  Romans  generally 
being  allowed  in  their  private  relations  to  gov- 
ern themselves  by  the  forms  of  the  Roman  law." 
— C.  J.  Stille,  Studies  in MediitviilIIistori/,  ch.  2. — 
"  The  coming  in  of  the  Germans  brought  face  to 
face  the  four  chief  elements  of  our  civilization :  the 
Greek  with  its  art  and  science,  much  of  it  for 
the  time  forgotten ;  the  Roman  with  its  political 
institutions  and  legal  ideas,  and  furnishing  the 
empire  as  the  common  ground  upon  which  all 
stood ;  the  Christian  with  its  religious  and  moral 
ideas;  and  the  German  with  other  political  and 
legal  ideas,  and  with  a  reinforcement  of  fresh 
blood  and  life.  By  the  end  of  the  si.xth  century 
these  all  existed  side  by  side  in  the  nominal  Ro- 
man empire.  It  was  the  work  of  the  remaining 
centuries  of  the  middle  ages  to  unite  them  into  a 
single  organic  whole  —  the  groundwork  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
last  element,  the  Germans,  was  a  conquest  —  a 
conquest  rendered  passible  by  the  inability  of 
the  old  civilization  any  longer  to  defend  itself 
against  their  attack.  It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of 
history  that  such  a  conquest  should  have  oc- 
curred, the  violent  occupation  of  the  empire  by 
the  invasion  of  an  inferior  race,  with  so  little  de- 
struction of  civilization,  with  so  complete  an 
absorption,  iu  the  end,  of  the  conqueror  by  the 
conquered.  It  must  be  possible  to  point  out 
some  reasons  why  the  conquest  of  the  ancient 
world  by  the  Germans  was  so  little  what  was  to 
be  expected.  In  a  single  word,  the  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  impression  which  the  world  they 
had  conquered  made  upon  the  Germans.  They 
conquered  it,  and  they  treated  it  as  a  conquered 
world.  They  destroyed  and  plundered  what 
they  pleased,  and  it  was  not  a  little.  They  took 
possession  of  the  land  and  they  set  up  their  own 
tribal  governments  in  place  of  the  Roman.  And 
yet  they  recognized,  in  a  way,  even  the  worst  of 
them,  their  inferiority  to  the  people  they  had 
overcome.  The}'  found  upon  every  side  of  them 
evidences  of  a  command  over  nature  such  as 
they  had  never  acquired:  cities,  buildings,  roads, 
bridges,  and  ships;  wealth  and  art,  skill  in 
mechanics  and  skill  in  government,  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  known;  ideas  firmly  held 
that  the  Roman  system  of  things  was  divinely 
ordained  and  eternal ;  a  church  strongly  organ- 
ized and  with  an  imposing  ceremonial,  officered 
b}'  venerable  and  saintly  men,  and  speaking  with 
an  overpowering  positiveness  and  an  awful 
authority  that  did  not  yield  before  the  strongest 
barbarian  king.  The  impression  which  these 
things  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  German  must 
have  been  profound.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
result  be  accounted  for.  Their  conquest  was  a 
physical  conquest,  and  as  a  physical  conquest  it 
was  complete,  but  it  scarcely  went  farther.     In 


.government  and  law  there  was  little  change 
for  the  Roman  :  in  religion  and  language,  none  at 
all.  Other  things,  schools  and  commercial  ar- 
rangements for  instance,  the  Germans  would 
have  been  glad  to  maintain  at  the  Roman  level  if 
they  had  known  how.  Half  unconsciously  thev 
adopted  the  belief  in  the  divinely  founded  and 
eternal  empire,  and  in  a  vague  w'ay  recognized 
its  continuance? after  they  had  overthrown  it." — 
G.  B.  Adams,  Cicilizntion  During  the  Middle 
Ar/es,  ch.  ,5.— See,  also.  G.\cl:  A.  D.  406-400, 
5-8TII  Centuries,  and  .i-tOrii  CRNTfuiKs. 

A.  D.  408-410. —  The  three  sieges  and  the 
sacking  of  the  Imperial  city  by  Alaric— Death 
of  the  Gothic  chieftain. — Having  rid  himself  uf 
the  great  minister  and  general  wliose  brain  and 
arm  were  the  only  hope  of  his  dissolving  empire, 
Honorius  proceeded  to  purge  his  army  and  the 
state  of  barbarians  and  heretics.  He  "removed 
all  who  professed  religious  opinions  different 
from  his  own,  from  every  public  office;  .  .  .  and, 
to  complete  tlie  purification  of  his  army,  ordered 
a  general  massacre  of  all  the  women  and  children 
of  the  barbarians,  whom  the  soldiers  in  his  ser- 
vice had  delivered  up  as  hostages.  In  one  day 
and  hour  these  innocent  victims  were  given  up  to 
slaughter  and  their  property  to  pillage.  These 
hostages  had  been  left  in  all  the  Italian  cities  by 
the  barbarian  confederates,  as  a  guarantee  for 
their  fidelity  to  Rome;  when  they  learned  that 
the  whole  had  perished,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  in 
contempt  of  all  oaths,  one  furious  and  terrific  cry 
of  vengeance  arose,  and  30,000  soldiers,  who  had 
been  the  faithful  servants  of  the  empire,  at  once 
passed  over  to  the  camp  of  Alaric  [then  in 
Illyria],  and  urged  him  to  lead  them  on  to  Rome. 
Alaric,  in  language  the  moderation  of  which 
Honorius  and  his  ministers  ascribed  to  fear,  de- 
manded reparation  for  the  insults  ottered  him, 
and  strict  observance  of  the  treaties  concluded 
witli  him.  The  only  answer  he  obtained  was 
couched  in  terms  of  fresh  insult,  and  contained 
an  order  to  evacuate  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire." On  this  provocation.  Alaric  crossed  the 
Alps,  in  October,  A.  D.  408,  meeting  no  re- 
sistance till  he  reached  Ravenna.  He  threatened 
that  city,  at  first,  but  the  contemptible  Emperor 
of  the  West  was  safe  in  his  fen-fastness,  and  the 
Goth  marched  on  to  Rome.  He  "arrived  before 
Rome  [in  the  autumn  of  A.  D.  408]  019  years 
after  that  city  had  been  threatened  by  Hannibal. 
During  that  long  interval  her  citizens  had  never 
looked  down  from  her  walls  upon  the  banner  of 
an  enemy  [a  foreign  invader]  waving  in  their 
plains.  .'.  .  Alaric  did  not  attempt  to  take  Rome 
l)y  assault:  he  blockaded  the  gates,  stopped  the 
navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  soon  famine  took 
possession  of  a  city  which  was  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference  and'  contained  above  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  ...  At  length,  the  Romans  had  re- 
course to  the  clemency  of  Alaric;  and,  by  means 
of  a  ransom  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and 
a  great  quantity  of  jjrecious  effects,  the  army 
was  induced  to  retire  into  Tuscany."  The 
standard  of  Alaric  was  now  joined  by  4o.tl00  bar- 
barian slaves,  who  escaped  from  their  Italiiui 
masters,  and  bv  a  large  reinforcement  of  Goths 
from  the  Danube,  led  by  the  brother-in-law  of 
Alane,  Ataulphus,  or  Athaulphus  {Adolphus.  in 
its  modern  form)  by  name.  The  Visigolhic  king 
offered  peace  to  the  empire  if  it  would  relinquish 
to  him  a  kingdom  in  Xoricum,  Dalrnalia  and 
Venetia,  with  a  yearly  payment  of  gold;  iu  the 
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end  his  demands  fell  until  they  extended  to 
Norieum.  only.  Hut  the  fiUuoiis  court  at  K;i- 
vennu  refused  all  terms,  aiul  Alaric  niarchrd 
hack  to  Home.  Once  more,  however,  he  spared 
the  venerable  eajiital,  and  sought  to  attain  his 
ends  by  requirini;  the  senate  to  renounce  alle- 
giance "to  Ilonorius  and  to  ehoo.se  a  new  cmjieror. 
He  was  obeyed  an<l  Priscus  Attains,  the  ])ra'reet 
of  the  city,  "was  formally  invested  with  tlie  pur- 
]ilc.  This  new  Augustus  made  Alaric  and 
Ataul])hus  his  chief  military  ofliccrs,  and  there 
was  jieaee  for  a  little  time.  15ut  Attains,  unhap- 
pily, took  his  elevation  with  .seriovisness  and  did 
not  recognize  the  commands  that  were  hidden  in 
the  advice  which  he  got  from  his  Gothic  patron. 
Alaric  found  him  to  be  a  fool  and  .stripped  his 
purple  robe  from  his  shoulders  w'ilhin  less  than  a 
year.  Then,  failing  once  more  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace  with  the  worthless  emperor  shut  up  in 
Ravenna,  he  laid  siege  to  Rome  for  the  third 
time  — and  the  last.  "On  the  24th  of  April. 
410,  the  year  IKi:!  from  the  foundation  of  the 
august  city,  the  Salarian  gate  Wiis  opened  to  him 
in  the  night,  and  the  capital  of  the  world,  the 
<iucen  of  nations,  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of 
the  Goths.  Yet  this  fury  was  not  without  some 
tinge  of  pity;  Alaric  granted  a  peculiar  jn'otec- 
tion  to  the  churches,  which  were  preserved  from 
all  insult,  together  with  their  sacred  treasures, 
and  all  those  who  had  sought  refuge  within  tlicir 
walls.  While  he  abandoned  the  jiroperty  of  the 
Romans  to  pilla.ire,  he  took  their  lives  under  his 
protection;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  only  a  single 
senator  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  barbarians. 
The  numl)crof  plebeians  who  were  sacriticed  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  thought  a  matter  of  sulli- 
cient  importance  even  to  be  mentioned.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  Goths,  a  small  part  of  the  city 
was  given  up  to  the  thimes;  but  Alaric  soon  took 
jirecautions  for  the  [ireservationof  the  rest  of  the 
edilices.  Above  all.  he  had  the  generosity  to 
wilhdmw  his  army  from  Rome  on  the  sixth  day. 
and  to  march  it  into  Campania,  loaded,  however, 
with  an  innncnse  booty.  Eleven  centuries  Utter, 
the  army  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  showed 
less  veneration."  Alaric  survived  the  sack  of 
Rome  but  a  few  months,  dying  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  ])reparations  that  he  made  for  invading 
Sicily.  lie  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  little 
river  Bisentium,  which  flows  past  the  town  of 
Cozenza,  tlie  stream  being  diverted  for  the  pur- 
pose and  then  turned  back  to  its  course.- — J.  C.  L. 
de  Sismondi,  Full  of  the  Bommi  Empire,  eh.  6. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Dediiw  mid  Fall,  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  ch.  31. — T.  Hodgkin,  Itdly  iind 
Her  IiiriNhrs,  hk.   I.  rh.  7. 

A.  D.  409-414. —  Invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
Vandals,  Sueves  and  Alans.  Sec  Spain:  A.  D. 
40'.l-414. 

A.  D.  410. — Abandonment  of  Britain.  See 
BniTAiN:    A.  1).  410. 

A.  D.  410-419. — Treaty  with  the  Visigoths. 
— Their  settlement  in  Aquitaine. — Founding 
of  their  kingdom  of  Toulouse.  See  Goths 
(VisKarrns):    A.  I).  410-41!!. 

A.  D.  410-420. — The  barbarian  attack  on 
Gaul  joined  by  the  Franks.  SecFu.iNKs;  A.  1). 
41O-40O. 

A.  D.  412-453.— Mixed  Roman  and  barba- 
rian administration  in  Gaul.  See  Gaul:  A.  D. 
41-Mr,:!. 

A.  D.  423-450.  — Death  of  Honorius.— Reign 
of  Valentinian  III.  and  his  mother  Placidia. — 


Legal  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires. — Tlie  disastrous  reign  of  Ilonorius, 
emperor  of  the  West,  was  cudeil  by  his  death  in 
4',!:i.  The  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  was  his  in- 
fant nephew',  Valentinian,  son  of  his  sister 
Placidia.  The  latter,  after  being  a  ca]5tivc  in 
the  hands  of  the  Goths  and  after  sharing  the 
Visigolhic  thnme  for  .some  months,  as  wife  of 
king  Ataul])hus,  hail  been  restored  to  her  brother 
on  lier  Gothic  husband's  death.  Ilonorius  forced 
her.  then,  to  marry  his  favorite,  the  successful 
general.  Constaiilius,  whom  he  r;iiseil  to  the  rank 
of  Augustus  and  associated  with  himself  on  the 
tlirone  of  the  West.  But  Constantius  soon  died, 
leaving  his  widow  with  two  children  —  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  .son.  Presently,  on  some  quarrel  with 
Ilonorius,  Placidia  withdrew  from  Ravenna  and 
took  refuge  at  Constantinoide,  where  her  nephew 
Tlieodosius  occupied  tlie  Eastern  throne.  She 
and  her  children  were  there  when  Honorius  died, 
anil  in  their  absence  tlu^  Western  throne  was 
usurped  by  a  rebel  named  .lolm,  or  Jnanncs.  the 
Notary,  who  reigned  nearly  two  years.  With 
the  aid  of  forces  from  the  Eastern  Empire  he 
was  unseated  and  beheaded  and  the  child  Valen- 
tinian was  invested  with  the  imperial  imrple, 
A.  D.  435.  For  the  succeeding  twenty-tive  years 
his  mother,  Placidia,  reigned  in  his  name.  As 
compensation  to  the  court  at  Constantinople  for 
the  material  aid  received  from  it,  tlie  rich  prov- 
ince of  Dalmatia  and  the  troul)led  iimvinees  of 
Pannonia  and  Norieum,  were  now  severed  from 
the  West  and  ceded  to  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
At  the  same  time,  the  unity  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  formally  and  finally  dissolved. 
"By  a  positive  declaration,  the  validity  of  all 
future  laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their 
peculiar  author;  unless  he  should  think  proper 
to  communicate  them,  subscribed  with  his  fiwn 
hand,  for  the  approbation  of  his  independent 
colleagiie. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  eh.  33. 

Also  in;  J.  B.  Bury,  Hint,  of  the  Later  lio- 
mtin  Empire,  rh.  G-8. 

A.  D.  428-439. — Conquests  of  the  Vandals 
in  Spain  and  Africa.  See  Vandals:  A.  I). 
428;  and  42!»-43!». 

A.  D.  441-446. — Destructive  invasion  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  by  the  Huns. — Cession  of  ter- 
ritory and  payment  of  tribute  to  Attila.  Sec 
Huns.  A.  1).  441-441;. 

A.  D.  446. — The  last  appeal  from  Britain. 
See  Britain  :  A.  I).  44(). 

A.  D.  451. — Great  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Huns. — Their  defeat  at  Chalons.  See  lIuNS: 
A.  D.  451. 

A.  D.  452. — Attila's  invasion  of  Italy. — The 
frightful  devastation  of  his  hordes. — Origin  of 
Venice.  See  IIiNs:  A.  D.  452;  and  Venice: 
A.  I).  452. 

A.  D.  455.— Pillage  of  the  city  by  the  Van- 
dals.— "The  sutTcrings  and  the  ignominy  of  the 
Roman  emijire  were  increased  by  a  new  calamity 
which  happened  in  the  3'ear  of  Valentinian 's 
death  [murdered  by  an  usurper,  Petronius  .Maxi- 
mus  A.  D.  4.55].  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  that 
emperor,  who  had  afterwards  become  [through 
compulsion]  the  wife  of  Maximus,  avenged  the 
murder  of  lier  tirst  husband  by  plotting  a.gainst 
her  second;  reckless  liow  far  she  involved  her 
country  in  the  ruin.  She  invited  to  Rome  Gen- 
seric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who,  not  content 
with  having  conquered  and   devastated  Africa, 
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made  every  effort  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
rapacity  of  liis  subjects,  by  accustoming  them 
to  maritime  warfare,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
piracy.  His  armed  bands,  who,  issuing  from 
tlie  shores  of  the  Baltic,  had  marched  over  the 
half  of  Europe,  conquering  wherever  they  went, 
embarked  in  vessels  which  they  procured  at 
Carthage,  and  spread  desolation  over  the  coasts 
of  Sicily  and  Italy.  On  the  12th  of  June,  455, 
they  landed  at  Oslia.  Ma.ximus  was  killed  in  a 
seditious  tumult  excited  by  his  wife.  Defence 
was  impossible ;  and,  from  the  15th  to  the  29th 
of  June,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  was 
pillaged  by  the  Vandals  with  a  degree  of  rapacity 
and  cruelty  to  which  Alaric  and  the  Goths  had 
made  no  approach.  The  ships  of  the  pirates 
were  moored  along  the  quays  of  the  Tiber,  and 
were  loaded  with  a  booty  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  soldiers  to  carry  otf  b_y 
land. "—J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Eotihiii 
Empire,  ch.  8  (».  1). — "On  the  whole,  it  is  clear 
from  the  accounts  of  all  the  chroniclers  that 
Gaiseric's  [or  Genseric's]  pillage  of  Rome,  though 
insulting  and  impoverishing  to  the  last  degree, 
was  in  no  sense  destructive  to  the  Queen  of 
cities.  Whatever  he  may  have  done  in  Africa, 
in  Rome  he  waged  no  war  on  architecture,  being 
far  too  well  employed  in  storin.g  away  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones,  and  all  manner  of 
costly  merchandise  in  those  insatiable  hulks 
which  were  riding  at  anchor  by  0.stia.  There- 
fore, when  you  stand  in  the  Forum  of  Rome  or 
look  upon  the  grass-grown  hill  w'hich  was  once 
the  glorious  Palatine,  blame  if  you  like  the  Os- 
trogoth, the  Byzantine,  the  Lomliard,  above  all, 
the  Xorman,  and  the  Roman  baron  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  the  heart-breaking  ruin  that  you  see 
there,  but  leave  the  Vandal  uncensured,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  stigma  conve^'ed  in  the 
word  'vandalism,'  he  is  not  guilty  here." — T. 
Hodgkin,  Itnlij  and  Her  Inraders,  hk.  3,  cJi.  3 
(!'.  2). 

A.  D.  455-476. — Barbarian  masters  and  im- 
perial puppets.  — From  Count  Ricimer  to  Odo- 
acer.  —  The  ending  of  the  line  of  Roman 
Emperors  in  the  West,  called  commonly  the 
Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. —  "After  the 
death  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  unworthy  grandson 
of  the  great  Theodosius  [March  16,  A.  D.  455], 
the  tirst  thought  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  was, 
not  to  destroy  or  usurp  the  Imperial  name,  but 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  nomination  of  the 
emperor.  Avitus.  chosen  in  Gaul  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  West  Gothic  King  of  Toulouse, 
Theoderic  II.,  was  accepted  for  a  time  as  the 
western  emperor,  by  tlie  Roman  Senate  and  by 
the  Court  of  Constantinople.  But  another  bar- 
barian, Ricimer  the  Sueve,  ambitious,  successful, 
and  popular,  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  '  federated  '  foreign  bands  which  formed  the 
strength  of  the  imperial  army  in  Italy.  Ricimer 
would  not  be  a  king,  but  he  adopted  as  a  settled 
policy  the  expedient,  or  the  insulting  jest,  of 
Alaric.  .  .  .  He  deposed  Avitus,  and  probably 
murdered  him.  Under  his  direction,  the  Senate 
chose  Majorian.  Majorian  was  too  able,  too 
public-spirited,  perhaps  too  independent,  for  the 
barbarian  Patrician;  Majorian,  at  a  moment  of 
ill-fortune  was  deposed  and  got  rid  of."  After 
Majorian,  one  Severus  (A.  D.  461-467),  and  after 
Severns  a  Greek,  Anthcmius  (A.  D.  467-472), 
nominated  at  Constantinople,  wore  the  purple  at 
the  command  of  Count  Ricimer.     When,  after 


five  years  of  sovereignty,  Anthcmius  quarreled 
with  his  barbarian  master,  the  latter  chose  a  new 
emperor  —  the  senator  Olybrius  —  and  conducted 
him  with  an  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  imperial  court  had  once  more  settled 
itself.  Anthcmius,  supported  by  the  maK)rity 
of  the  senate  and  people,  resisted,  and  Rome 
sustained  a  siege  of  three  months.  It  was  taken 
by  storm,  on  the  11th  of  July,  A.  D.  472,  and 
suffered  every  outrage  at  the  hands  of  the  merci- 
less victors.  Anthcmius  w^as  slain  and  his 
enemy,  Ricimer,  died  a  few  weeks  later.  Olyb- 
rius followed  the  latter  to  the  grave  in  October. 
Ricimer's  place  was  filled  by  his  nephew,  a 
refugee  Burgundian  king,  Gundobad,  who  chose 
for  emperor  an  unfortunate  officer  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  named  Glycerins.  Glycerins  al- 
lowed liimself  to  be  deposed  the  next  year  by 
Julius  Xepos  and  accepted  a  bishopric  in  place 
of  the  throne;  but  later  circumstances  gave  the 
emperor- bishop  an  opportunity  to  assassinate  his 
supplanter  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  By 
this  time,  the  real  power  had  passed  to  another 
barbarian  "patrician"  and  general,  Orestes, 
former  secretary  of  Attila,  and  Orestes  pro- 
claimed his  own  son  emperor.  To  this  son  "  by 
a  strange  chance,  as  if  in  mockery  of  his  fortune, 
had  been  given  the  names  of  the  fii-st  king  and 
the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  Romulus  Augustus, 
soon  turned  in  derision  into  the  diminutive  '  Au- 
gustulus.'  But  Orestes  failed  to  play  the  part 
of  Ricimer.  A  younger  and  more  daring  Ijarba- 
rian  adventurer,  Odoacer  the  Ilerule,  or  Rugian, 
bid  higher  for  the  allegiance  of  the  army.  Ores- 
tes was  slain,  and  the  young  emperor  was  left  to 
the  mercT  of  Odoacer.  In  singular  and  signifi- 
cant contrast  to  the  common  usage  when  a  pre- 
tender fell,  Romulus  Augustulus  was  spared.  He 
was  made  to  abdicate  in  legal  form;  and  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  at  the  dictation  of  Odoacer,  offlciallj' 
signified  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  Zeno,  their  res- 
olution that  the  separate  Western  Empire  should 
cease,  and  their  recognition  of  the  one  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  who  shoidd  be  supreme  over 
West  and  East.  Amid  the  ruin  of  the  enqiire 
and  the  state,  the  dethronetl  emperor  passed  his 
days,  in  such  luxurious  ease  as  the  times  allowed, 
at  the  Villa  of  Lucullus  at  Jlisenum  ;  and  Odoa- 
cer, taking  the  Teutonic  title  of  king,  sent  to  the 
emperor  at  Constantinople  the  imperial  crown 
and  robe  which  were  to  be  worn  no  more  at 
Rome  or  Ravenna  for  more  than  three  hundreil 
years.  Thus  in  the  year  476  ended  the  Roman 
empire,  or  rather,  the  line  of  Roman  emperors, 
in  the  West." — R.  W.  Church,  Bcf/iiming  of  t/u- 
Middle  Ayes,  eh.  1. — "When,  at  Odoacer's  bid- 
ding, Romulus  Augustulus.  the  boy  whom  a 
whim  of  fate  had  cliosen  to  be  the  last  native 
CiBsar  of  Rome,  had  formally  announced  his  res- 
ignation to  the  senate,  a  deputation  from  that 
body  proceeded  to  the  Eastern  court  to  lay  tlu^ 
insignia  of  royalty  at  the  feet  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  Zeno.  The  West,  they  declared,  no 
longer  required  an  Emperor  of  its  own;  one 
monarch  sufficed  for  the  world;  Odoacer  was 
qualified  by  his  wisdom  and  courage  to  be  the 
protector  of  their  state,  and  upon  him  Zeno  was 
entreated  to  confer  the  title  of  patrician  and  tin' 
administration  of  the  Italian  provinces.  The 
Emperor  granted  what  he  coulil  not  refuse,  and 
Odoacer,  taking  the  title  of  King  ['not  king  of 
Italy,  as  is  often  said  ' —  foot-note  |,  continued  the 
consular  office,  respected  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
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cjil  institutions  of  liis  subjects,  and  ruled  for 
fourteen  years  as  the  nominal  vicar  of  the  Eas- 
tern Emperor.  There  was  tlius  legally  no  extinc- 
tion of  the  Western  Empire  at  all,  but  only  a 
reunion  of  East  and  West.  In  form,  and  to  some 
e.vtent  also  in  the  belief  of  men.  things  now  re- 
verted to  their  stale  during  the  first  two  centuries 
of  the  Empire,  save  that  Byzantium  instead  of 
Home  was  the  centre  of  the  civil  government. 
The  joint  tenancy  which  bad  been  conceived  by 
Diocletian,  carried  further  by  Constantine,  re- 
newed under  Valentinian  I.  and  again  at  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  had  come  to  an  end;  once 
more  did  a  single  Emperor  sway  the  sceptre  of 
the  world,  aiid  head  an  undivided  Catholic 
t'hurch."— J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  3. 

Also  rx:  T.  Hodgkin,  Ituly  and  Tier  Tnriidern. 
hk.  3,  ch.  4-8.— J.  B.  Bury,  Hist,  of  the  Later 
H'liiiini  Flinpire,  prrf.  and  bk-.  3.  <■//.  .^  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  476.— Causes  of  the  decay  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  significance  of  its  fall  in  the  West. 
—  "Thus  in  the  year  476  ended  the  Roman  em- 
pire, or  rather,  the  line  of  Roman  emperors,  in 
the  West.  Thus  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
foundations  of  human  life  and  society,  which  had 
seemed  luider  the  first  emperors  eternal,  had 
given  way.  The  Roman  empire  was  not  the  '  last 
word  '  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but  either  the 
world  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  chaos,  or  else 
new  forms  of  life  were  yet  tp  appear,  new  ideas 
of  government  and  national  existence  were  to 
struggle  with  the  old  for  the  mastery.  The 
world  was  not  falling  into  chaos.  Europe,  which 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  guidance  and  its  hope  of 
civilization  in  losing  the  empire,  was  on  the 
threshold  of  a  history  far  grander  than  that  of 
Rome,  and  was  about  to  start  in  a  career  of  civi- 
lization to  which  that  of  Rome  was  ruile  and  un- 
progressive.  In  the  great  break-up  of  the  emiiire 
in  the  West,  some  parts  of  its  system  lasted, 
others  disappeared.  What  lasted  was  the  idea 
of  municipal  government,  the  ChrLstian  Church, 
the  obstinate  evil  of  slavery.  What  disappeared 
was  the  central  power,  the  imperial  and  univer- 
sal Roman  citizenship,  the  exclusive  rule  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  old  Roman  paganism,  the  Roman 
administration,  the  Roman  scliools  of  literature. 
Part  of  these  revived;  the  itlea  of  central  power 
under  Charles  the  Great,  and  Otto  his  great  suc- 
cessor; the  appreciation  of  law,  though  not  ex- 
clusively Roman  law;  the  schools  of  learning. 
And  under  these  conditions  the  new  nations  — 
some  of  mixed  races,  as  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy ;  others  simple  and  homogeneous,  as  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
■ — begin  their  apprenticeship  of  civilization." — 
R.  W.  Church,  Tlte  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ayex, 
ch.  1. — "The  simple  facts  of  the  fall  of  the  Em- 
pire are  these.  The  Imperial  system  had  been 
established  ...  to  protect  the  frontier.  This  it 
did  for  two  centuries  with  eminent  success.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  .  .  .  there  oc- 
curred an  invasion  of  the  Marcomamii,  which 
was  not  repulsed  without  great  difficulty,  and 
which  excited  a  deep  alarm  and  foreboding 
throughout  the  Empire.  In  the  third  century 
the  hostile  powers  on  every  frontier  began  to  ap- 
jiear  more  formidable.  The  German  tribes,  in 
whose  discord  Tacitus  saw  the  safety  of  the  Em- 
pire, present  themselves  now  no  longer  in  sepa- 
rate feebleness,  but  in  powerful  confederations. 
We  hear  no    more   the   iusigniticant   names  of 


Chatti  and  Chauci;  the  history  of  the  third  cen- 
tury is  full  of  Alemanni,  Franks,  and  Goths. 
On  the  eastern  frontic'r,  the  long  decayed  power 
of  the  Parthians  now  gives  place  to  a  revived 
and  vigorous  Persian  Empire.  The  forces  of  the 
Empire  are  more  and  more  taxed  to  defend  it 
from  these  powerful  enemies.  ...  It  is  evident 
that  the  Roman  world  would  not  have  steadily 
receded  through  centuries  before  the  barbaric, 
had  it  not  been  decidedly  inferior  in  force.  To 
explain,  then,  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  inferiority  in  force  of  the 
Romans  to  tlie  barbarians.  This  inferiority  of 
the  Romans,  it  is  to  he  remembered,  was  a  new 
thing.  At  an  earlier  time  they  had  been  mani- 
festly superior.  When  the  region  of  barbarism 
was  much  larger;  when  it  included  warlike  and 
aggres.sive  nations  now  lost  to  it,  such  as  the 
Gauls;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans 
drew  their  armies  from  a  much  smaller  area, 
and  organized  them  much  less  elaborately,  the 
balance  had  inclined  decidedly  the  other  way. 
In  those  times  the  Roman  world,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional reverses,  had  (jii  the  whole  steadily  en- 
croached on  the  barbaric.  .  .  .  Either,  therefore, 
a  vast  increase  of  power  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  barbaric  world,  or  a  vast  internal  decay  in 
the  Roman.  Now  the  barbaric  world  had  actu- 
ally received  t%vo  considerable  accessions  of  force. 
It  had  gained  considerably,  through  what  influ- 
ences we  can  only  conjecture,  in  the  power  and 
habit  of  co-operation.  As  I  have  said  before,  in 
the  third  century  we  meet  with  large  confedera- 
tions of  Germans,  whereas  before  we  read  only 
of  isolated  tribes.  Together  with  this  capacity 
of  confederation  we  can  easily  believe  that  the 
Germans  had  acquired  new  intelligence,  civiliza- 
tion, and  military  skill.  Moreover,  it  is  practi- 
cally to  be  considered  as  a  great  increase  of  ag- 
gressive force,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  they  were  threatened  in  their  original 
.settlements  by  the  Huns.  The  impidse  of  desper- 
ation which  drove  them  against  the  Roman 
frontier  was  felt  by  the  Romans  as  a  new  force 
acquired  bj'  the  enemy.  But  we  shall  soon  see 
that  other  and  more  considerable  momenta  must 
have  been  required  to  turn  tlu^  scale.  .  .  .  We 
are  forced,  ...  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  in  the  midst  of  its  greatness  and 
civilization,  must  have  been  in  a  stationary  and 
unprogressive,  if  not  a  decaying  condition.  Now 
what  can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  unproduc- 
tiveness or  decay?  It  has  been  common  to  sup- 
pose a  moral  degeneration  in  the  l^omaiis,  caused 
by  luxury  and  excessive  good  fortune.  To  sup- 
port this  it  is  easy  to  quote  the  satirists  and 
cynics  of  the  Imperial  time,  and  to  refer  to  such 
accounts  as  Ammianus  gives  of  the  mingled 
elleminacy  and  brutality  of  "the  aristocracy  of  the 
capital  in  the  fourth  century.  But  the  history 
of  the  wars  between  Rome  and  the  barbaric  world 
does  not  show  us  the  proofs  we  might  expect  of 
this  decay  of  spirit.  We  do  not  find  the  Romans 
ceasing  to  be  victorious  in  the  Held,  and  begin- 
ning to  show  themselves  inferior  in  valor  to  their 
enemies.  The  luxurv  of  the  capital  could  not 
affect  the  army.  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  lux- 
ury corrupted  the  generals,  and  through  them 
the  army.  On  the  contrary,  the  Empire  produced 
a  remarkable  series  of  capable  generals.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  remote  and  ultimate  cause  may 
have  been,  the  immediate  cause  to  which  the  fall 
1   of  the  Empire  can  be  traced  is  a  physical,   not  a 
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moral,  decay.  la  valor,  disciplini-,  and  science, 
the  Roman  armies  remained  what  they  had  al- 
ways been,  and  the  peasant  emperors  of  Illyricum 
were  worthy  successors  of  Cincinnatusand  C'aius 
Marius.  15ut  the  problem  was  how  to  replenish 
those  armies.  Men  were  wanting;  the  Empire 
perished  for  want  of  men.  The  proof  of  this  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  contest  with  barbarism  was 
carried  on  by  the  help  of  barbarian  soldiers.  .  .  . 
It  must  have  been  because  the  Empire  could  not 
furnish  soldiers  for  its  own  defence,  that  it  was 
driven  to  the  strange  expedient  of  turning  its 
enemies  and  plunderers  into  its  defenders.  .  .  . 
Nor  was  it  only  in  the  army  that  the  Empire  was 
compelled  to  borrow  men  from  barbarism.  To 
cultivate  the  fields  whole  tribes  were  borrowed. 
From  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  was  a  prac- 
tice to  grant  lands  within  the  Empire,  sometimes 
to  prisoners  of  war,  sometimes  to  tribes  applying 
for  admission.  .  .  .  The  want  of  any  principle 
of  increase  in  the  Roman  population  is  attested 
at  a  much  earlier  time.  In  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  Polybius  bears  witness  to  it;  and 
the  returns  of  the  census  from  the  Second  Punic 
War  to  the  time  of  Augustus  show  no  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  citizens  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  citizenship  to 
new  classes.  .  .  .  Precisely  as  we  think  of  mar- 
riage, the  Roman  of  Imperial  times  thought  of 
celibacy, — that  is,  as  the  most  comfortable  but 
the  most  expensive  condition  of  life.  Marriage 
with  us  is  a  pleasure  for  which  a  man  must  be 
content  to  pa_y ;  with  the  Romans  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent pecuniary  investment,  but  an  intolerably 
disagreeble  one.  Here  lay,  at  least  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Augustus,  the  root  of  the  evil.  To  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  this  aversion  to  marriage 
in  this  place  would  lead  me  too  far.  We  must 
be  content  to  assume  that,  owing  partly  to  this 
cause  and  partly  to  the  prudential  check  of  in- 
fanticide, the  Roman  population  seems  to  have 
been  in  ordinary  times  almost  stationary.  The 
same  jihenomenon  had  shown  itself  in  Greece 
before  its  conquest  by  the  Romans.  There  the 
population  had  even  greatly  declined;  and  the 
shrewd  Polybius  explains  that  it  was  not  owing 
to  war  or  plague,  but  mainly  to  a  general  repug- 
nance to  marriage,  and  reluctance  to  rear  large 
families,  caused  by  an  extravagantly  high  stan- 
dard of  comfort.  .  .  .  Perhaps  enough  has  now 
been  said  to  explain  that  great  enigma,  which  so 
much  bewilders  the  reader  of  Gibbon;  namely, 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines  and  the  age  which  followed  it.  A  cen- 
tury of  unparalleled  tranquillity  and  virtuous 
government  is  followed  immediately  by  a  perirxl 
of  hopeless  ruin  and  dissolution.  A  century  of 
rest  is  followed,  not  by  renewed  vigor,  but  bj' 
incurable  exhaustion.  Some  principle  of  decay 
must  clearly  have  been  at  work,  but  what  princi- 
ple? We  answer:  it  was  a  period  of  sterility 
or  barrenness  in  human  beings;  the  human  har- 
vest was  bad.  And  among  the  cau.ses  of  this 
barrenness  we  find,  in  the  more  barbarous  na- 
tions, the  enfeeblement  produced  by  the  too- 
abrupt  introduction  of  civilization,  and  univer- 
sally the  absence  of  industrial  habits,  and  the 
disposition  to  listlessness  which  belongs  to  the 
military  character." — J.  R.  Seeley,  Roman  Im- 
perialism, pp.  47-61. — "At  no  period  within  the 
sphere  of  iiistoric  records  was  the  commonwealth 
of  Rome  anything  but  an  oligarchy  of  warriors 
and   slaveowners,    who  indemnified  themselves 


for  the  restraint  imposed  on  them  by  their  equals 
in  the  forum  by  aggression  abroad  and  tyranny 
in  their  households.  Tlie  causes  of  its  decline 
seem  to  have  little  connexion  with  the  form  of 
government  established  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries.  They  were  in  full  operation  before 
the  fall  of  the  Republic,  thougli  their  baneful 
effects  were  disguised  and  perhaps  retarded  by 
outward  successes,  by  extended  conquests,  and 
increasing  supplies  of  tribute  or  plunder.  The 
general  decline  of  population  throughout  the  an- 
cient world  may  be  dated  even  from  the  second 
century  before  our  era.  The  last  age  of  the  Ite- 
public  was  perhaps  the  period  of  the  most  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  human  race;  but  its  dissolution 
was  arrested  under  Augustus,  when  the  popu- 
lation recovered  for  a  time  in  some  quarters  of 
the  empire,  and  remained  at  least  stationary  in 
others.  The  curse  of  slavery  could  not  but  make 
itself  felt  again,  and  demanded  the  destined  ca- 
tastrophe. Whatever  evil  we  ascribe  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Cwsars,  we  must  remark  that 
it  was  Slavery  that  rendered  political  freedom 
and  constitutional  government  impossible.  Slav- 
ery fostered  in  Rome,  as  previously  at  Athens, 
the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  sensuality,  of  lawless- 
ness and  insolence,  which  cannot  consist  with 
political  equality,  with  political  justice,  with 
political  moderation.  The  tyranny  of  the  em- 
perors was  .  .  .  only  the  tyranny  of  every  noble 
extended  and  intensified.  The  empire  became 
no  more  than  an  ergastulum  or  barracoon  on  a 
vast  scale,  commensurate  with  the  dominions  of 
the  greatest  of  Roman  slaveholders.  .  .  .  We 
have  noticed  already  the  pestilence  which  befel 
Italy  and  many  of  the  provinces  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelius.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
scourge  was  no  common  disorder,  that  it  was  of 
a  type  new  at  least  in  the  West,  and  that,  as  a 
new  morbific  agent,  its  ravages  were  more  last- 
ing, as  well  as  more  severe,  than  those  of  an 
ordinary  sickness.  ...  At  another  time,  when 
the  stamina  of  ancient  life  were  healthier  and 
stronger,  such  a  visitation  might  possibly  have 
come  and  gcme.  and,  however  fatal  at  the  mo- 
ment, have  left  no  lasting  traces;  but  periods 
.seem  to  occur  in  national  existence  when  there  is 
no  constitutional  power  of  rallying  under  casual 
disorders.  The  sickness  which  in  the  youth  of 
the  commonwealth  would  have  dispelled  its  mor- 
bid humours  and  fortified  its  system,  may  have 
proved  fatal  to  its  advancing  years,  and  precipi- 
tated a  hale  old  age  into  palsied  decrepituile. 
The  vital  powers  of  the  empire  ])0ssessed  no 
elasticity;  every  blow  now  told  upon  it  with  in- 
creasing force ;  the  blows  it  slowly  or  impatiently 
returned  were  given  by  the  hands  of  hired  bar- 
l)ariaus,  not  by  the  strength  of  its  own  right  arm. 
Xot  sickness  alone,  but  famines,  earthquakes, 
and  conflagrations,  fell  in  rapid  succession  upon 
the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Such  casualties 
may  have  occurred  at  other  periods  not  less  fre- 
quently or  disastrously ;  but  these  were  observed, 
while  the  others  passed  unnoticed,  because  the 
courage  of  the  nation  was  now  broken  no  less 
than  its  physical  vigour,  and,  distressed  and  ter- 
rified, it  beheld  in  every  natural  disorder  the 
stroke  of  fate,  the  token  of  its  destined  dissolu- 
tion. Xor  indeed  was  the  alarm  unfounded. 
These  transient  faintings  and  sicknesses  were  too 
truly  the  symptoms  of  approaching  collapse. 
The  long  line  of  northern  frontier,  from  Odessus 
to  the  island  of  the  Batavi,   was  skirted  by  u 
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fringe  of  fire,  anil  through  the  lurid  glare  loomed 
the  wrathful  faces  of  myriads,  Germans,  Scyth- 
ians, and  Sarmatians,  all  armed  forlhe onslaught 
in  sympathy  or  concert," — C.  Merivale,  JUkI.  of 
the  Homnns  under  the  JSmpirr,  ch.  18  (c.  7). — 
"Under  the  humane  pretext  of  gratifying  the 
world  with  a  tlattering  title,  an  Antoninus,  in 
one  of  his  edicts,  called  by  the  name  of  Itonian 
citizens  the  triliutaries  of  the  Homan  empire, 
those  men  wliom  a  proconsul  might  legally  tor- 
ture, flog  with  rods,  or  crush  with  labour  and 
ta.xes.  Thus  the  power  of  that  formerly  invio- 
lable title,  before  which  the  most  shameless 
tyranny  stopped  short,  was  contradicted;  thus 
perished  that  ancient  safety-cry  which  made  the 
executioners  fall  back;  I  am  a  Roman  citizen. 
From  that  period  Rome  no  longer  existed;  there 
was  a  court  and  provinces:  we  do  not  understand 
by  that  wor<l  what  it  now  signifies  in  the  vulg.-ir 
languages,  but  what  it  signified  primitively  in 
the  Roman  language,  a  country  conquerecl  by 
arms;  we  mean  to  say,  that  the  primitive  dis- 
tinction between  conquering  Rome  and  those  it 
had  conquered,  then  became  established  between 
tlie  men  in  the  palace  and  those  out  of  the 
palace ;  that  Rome  itself  lived  only  for  one  family, 
and  a  handful  of  courtiers,  as  formerly  the  na- 
tions it  had  coniiuered  had  only  lived  by  it.  It 
was  then  that  the  name  of  subjugated,  subjecti, 
which  our  language  has  corrupted  into  that  of 
subjects,  was  transported  from  the  conquered 
inlialiitants  of  the  East  or  Gaul,  to  the  victorious 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  altache<l  in  future  to  the 
yoke  of  a  small  number  of  men,  as  these  had  been 
attached  to  their  3oke;  the  property  of  those 
men,  as  well  as  the  others,  had  been  their  prop- 
erty, worthy,  in  a  word,  of  the  degrading  title 
of  subjects,  subjecti,  which  must  be  taken  liter- 
ally. Such  was  the  order  of  things  which  had 
been  gradually  forming  since  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus; each  emperor  gloried  in  hastening  the  mo- 
ment of  its  perfection;  Constantine  gave  it  the 
finishing  stroke.  He  eflfaced  the  name  of  Rome 
from  the  Homan  standards,  and  put  in  its  place 
the  symbol  of  the  religion  which  the  empire  had 
just  embraced.  He  degraded  the  revered  name 
of  the  civil  magistrature  below  the  domestic  of- 
tices  of  his  house.  An  inspector  of  the  wardrobe 
took  precedence  of  the  consuls.  The  aspect  of 
Rome  importuned  him;  he  thought  he  .saw  the 
image  of  liberty  still  engraved  on  its  old  walls; 
fear  drove  him  thence;  he  fled  to  the  coasts  of 
liyzantia,  ami  there  built  Constantinople,  placing 
the  sea  as  a  barrier  between  the  new  city  of  the 
Cicsars  and  the  ancient  city  of  the  Brutus.  If 
Rome  had  been  the  home  of  indepenilence,  Con- 
stantinople was  the  home  of  slavery  ;  from  thence 
issued  the  dogmas  of  passive  obedience  to  the 
Church  and  throne;  there  w;is  but  one  right  — 
that  of  the  empire;  but  one  duty  — that  of  obe- 
dience. The  general  name  of  citizen,  which 
was  equivalent,  in  language,  to  men  living  under 
the  same  law,  was  replaced  by  epithets  gratluated 
according  to  the  credit  of  the  powerful  or  the 
cowardice  of  the  weak.  The  qualifications  of 
Eminence.  Royal  Highness,  and  Iteverence.  were 
bestowed  on  what  was  lowest  and  most  despi- 
cable in  the  world.  The  empire,  like  a  private 
domain,  was  transmitted  to  children,  wives,  and 
sons-in-law;  it  w'as  given,  bequeathed,  substi- 
tuted; the  universe  was  exhausting  it,self  for  the 
establishment  of  the  family ;  ta.xes  increased  im- 
moderatel)' ;  Constantinople  alone  was  exempted ; 


that  privilege  of  Roman  liberty  was  the  price  of 
its  infamy.  The  rest  of  the  cities  and  nations 
were  treated  like  besists  of  burden,  which  are 
used  without  scruple,  flogged  when  they  are 
restive,  and  killeii  when  tliere  is  cause  to  fear 
them.  Witness  the  i)opulation  of  Antiocli,  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  pious  Theodosius;  and 
that  of  The.ssalonica,  entirely  massacred  by  him" 
for  a  ta.x  refused,  and  an  unfortunate  creature 
secured  from  the  justice  of  his  provosts.  Mean- 
while savage  and  free  nations  armed  against  the 
enslaved  world,  as  if  to  chastise  it  for  its  base- 
ness. Italy,  oppressed  by  the  empire,  soon 
found  pitiless  revengers  in  its  heart.  Rome  was 
menaced  by  the  Goths.  The  people,  weary  of 
the  imperial  yoke,  did  not  defend  themselves. 
The  men  of  the  country,  still  imbued  with  the 
old  Roman  manners  and  religion,  those  men.  the 
only  ones  whose  arms  were  slill  robust  and  souls 
capable  of  pride,  rejoiced  to  see  among  thein  free 
men  and  gods  resembling  the  ancient  gods  of 
Italy.  Stilico,  the  general  to  whom  the  empire 
entrusted  its  defence,  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps;  he  called  to  arms,  and  no  one  arose;  he 
promised  liberty  to  the  slaves,  he  lavished  the 
treasures  of  the  fisc;  and  out  of  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  empire,  he  only  assembled  41). ()()()  men, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  warriors  that  Hannibal  had 
encountered  at  the  gates  of  free  Rome.  " —  A. 
Thierry,  JVni-mlices  of  the  Meroi-iuyinii  Era  and 
Historical  Essai/x.  essai/  13. — "It  was  not  the  di- 
vision into  two  empires,  nor  merely  the  power  of 
external  enemies,  that  destro3'ed  the  domination 
of  Rome.  Republican  l{ome  had  ended  in  mon- 
archy by  the  decadence  of  her  institutions  and 
customs,  by  the  very  effect  of  her  victories  antl 
conquests,  by  the  necessity  of  giving  to  this  im- 
mense dominion  a  dominus.  But  after  she  had 
begun  to  submit  to  the  reality  of  a  monarch}-, 
she  retained  the  w-orship  of  republican  forms. 
The  Empire  was  for  a  long  time  a  piece  of  hy- 
pocrisy ;  for  it  did  not  dare  to  give  to  its  rulers 
the  first  condition  of  staV)ility,  a  law  of  succes- 
sion. The  death  of  every  emperor  was  followed 
by  troubles,  and  the  choice  of  a  master  of  the 
w^orld  was  often  left  to  chance.  At  length  the 
monarchy  had  to  be  organized,  but  thenceforth 
it  was  absolute,  without  restraint  or  oppo,sition. 
Its  proposed  aim  was  to  exploit  the  world,  an 
aim  which  in  practice  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Hence  it  exhausted  the  orbis  romanus." — E.  La- 
visse,  General  View  of  t/te  Political  History  of 
Europe,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  486. — The  last  Roman  sovereignty  in 
Gaul.     See  Gaii,:  A.  I).  4.")7-4sG. 

A.  D.  488,— Theodoric  the  king  of  the  Os- 
trogoths authorized  and  commissioned  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno  to  conquer  a  kingdom  in  Italy. 
See  Gortis   (OstrO(;iithsi;  A.  1).   4T:;-4ss. 

A.  D.  488-526. —  The  Ostrogothic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric. — It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
488  that  Theodoric.  commissioned  by  the  Eastern 
Emperor,  Zeno,  to  wrest  Italy  from  Odoacer  (or 
Odovacar),  broke  up  his  camp  or  settlement  on 
the  Danube,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sistova,  and 
moved  towards  the  west.  The  movement  was 
a  national  migration  —  of  wives  and  children  as 
well  as  of  warriors  —  and  the  total  number  is  es- 
timated at  not  less  than  200.000.  Following  the 
course  of  the  Danube,  the  Gothic  host  met  with 
no  opposition  luitil  it  came  to  Singidunum,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Save.  There,  on  the  banlis 
of  a  stream  called  the  Ulca,  they  fought  a  great 
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battle  with  the  Gepida?,  who  held  possession  of 
Paiinonia,  and  who  disputed  their  advance.  Vic- 
torious in  this  encounter,  Theodoric  pushed  on, 
along  the  course  of  the  Save:  but  the  move- 
ment of  his  cumbrous  train  was  so  slow  and  the 
hardships  of  the  march  so  great,  that  nearly  a 
year  passed  before  he  had  surmounted  the  passes 
of  the  Julian  Alps  and  entered  Italy.  He  found 
Odoacer  waiting  to  give  him  battle  on  the  Isonzo ; 
but  the  forces  of  the  latter  were  not  courageous 
enough  or  not  faithful  enough  for  their  duty, 
and  the  invading  Goths  forced  the  passage  of  the 
stream  on  the  28th  of  August,  4S9.  Odoacer  re- 
treated to  Verona,  followed  by  Theodoric,  and 
there,  on  the  30th  of  September,  a  great  and  ter- 
rible battle  was  fought,  from  which  not  many 
of  the  Rugian  and  Herulian  troops  of  Odoacer 
escaped.  Odoacer,  himself,  with  some  followers, 
got  clear  of  the  rout  and  made  their  way  to  the 
safe  stronghold  of  Ravenna.  For  a  time,  Odoa- 
cer's  cause  seemed  abandoned  by  all  who  had 
supported  him :  but  it  was  a  treacherous  show  of 
submission  to  the  victor.  Theodoric,  ere  long, 
found  reactions  at  work  which  recruited  the 
forces  of  his  opponent  and  diminished  his  own. 
He  was  driven  to  retreat  to  Ticinum  (Pavia)  for 
the  winter.  But  having  solicited  and  received 
aid  from  the  Visigoths  of  southern  Gaul,  he 
regained,  in  the  summer- of  490  (August  11)  in  a 
battle  on  the  Adda,  not  far  from  Milan,  all  the 
ground  that  he  had  lost,  and  more.  Odoacer 
was  now  driven  again  into  Ravenna,  and  shut  up 
within  its  walls  by  a  blockade  which  was  en- 
dured until  February  in  the  third  j'ear  after- 
wards (493),  when  famine  compelled  a  surrender. 
Theodoric  promised  life  to  his  rival  and  respect 
to  his  ro_ii;al  dignitj' ;  but  he  no  sooner  had  the 
old  self-crowned  king  Odoacer  in  his  power  than 
he  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  Xotwithstand- 
ing  this  savagery  in  the  inauguration  of  it,  the 
reign  of  the  Ostrogothic  king  in  Italy  appears 
to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  wise  and  just,  with 
more  appro.ximation  to  the  chivalric  half-civiliza- 
tion of  later  mediaeval  times  than  appears  in  the 
government  of  any  of  his  Gothic  or  German 
neighbors.  ' '  Although  Theoderic  did  not  care  to 
run  the  risk  of  offending  both  his  Goths  and  the 
Court  of  Constantinople  by  calling  himself  Caesar 
or  Emperor,  yet  those  titles  would  have  e.xactly 
expressed  the  character  of  his  rule  —  so  far  at 
least  as  his  Roman  subjects  were  concerned. 
When  the  Emperor  Anastasius  in  497  acknowl- 
edged him  as  ruler  of  Italy,  he  sent  him  the 
purple  cloak  and  the  diadem  of  the  Western 
emperors;  and  the  act  showed  that  Anastasius 
quite  understood  the  difference  between  Theode- 
ric's  government  and  that  of  Odovacar.  In  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  the  Western  empire  had 
been  restored  with  much  the  same  institutions  it 
had  had  under  the  best  of  the  C:e.sars."  The 
reign  of  Theodoric,  dating  it,  as  he  did,  from  his 
first  victory  on  Italian  soil,  was  thirty-seven 
years  in  duration.  When  he  died,  August  30, 
A.  D.  .526,  he  left  to  his  grandson,  Athalaric,  a 
kingdom  which  extended,  beyond  Italy,  over 
Rhsetia,  Noricum,  Pannonia  and  Illyricum  (the 
modern  Austrian  empire  south  and  west  of  the 
Danube),  together  with  Provence  in  southern 
Gaul  and  a  district  north  of  it  embracing  much 
of  modern  Dauphine.  His  government  extended, 
likewise,  over  the  Visigothic  kingdom,  as  guard- 
ian of  its  young  king,  his  grandson.  But  this 
great  kingdom  of  the  heroic  Ostrogoth  was  not 


destined  to  endure.  One  who  lived  the  com- 
nion  measure  of  life  might  have  seen  tlie  be- 
ginning of  it  and  the  end.  It  vanished  in  one 
quarter  of  a  century  after  he  who  founded  it  was 
laid  away  in  his  great  tomb  at  Ravenna,  leaving 
nothing  to  later  history  which  can  be  counted  as 
a  survival  of  it. —  not  even  a  known  remnant  of 
the  Ostrogothit^  race.—  H.  Bradley,  .Stm-y  of  the 
(ioths,  ell.  16-20. — "Theodoric  professed  a  great 
reverence  for  the  Roman  civilization.  lie  had 
asked  for  and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Anas- 
tasius the  imperial  insignia  that  Odovakar  had 
disdainfully  sent  back  to  Constantinople,  and  he 
gave  up  the  dress  of  the  barbarians  for  the  Ro- 
man purple.  Although  he  lived  at  I{;ivenna  he 
was  accustomed  to  consult  the  Roman  senate,  to 
whom  he  wrote:  'We  desire,  conscript  fathers, 
that  the  genius  of  liberty  may  look  with  favor 
upon  your  as.sembly.'  He  established  a  consul 
of  the  West,  three  [jraetorian  prefects,  and  three 
dioceses.—  that  of  northern  Italy,  that  of  Rome, 
and  that  of  Gaul.  He  retained  the  municipal 
government,  but  appointed  the  deourions  him- 
self. He  reduced  the  severity  of  the  taxes,  and 
his  palace  was  always  open  to  those  who  wished 
to  complain  of  the  iniquities  of  the  judges.  .  .  . 
Thus  a  barbarian  gave  back  to  Italy  the  pros- 
perity which  she  had  lost  under  the  emperors. 
The  public  buildings,  aqueducts,  theatres,  and 
baths  were  repaired,  and  palaces  and  churches 
were  built.  The  uncultivated  lands  were  cleared 
and  companies  were  formed  to  drain  the  Pontine 
marshes  and  the  marshes  of  Spoleto.  The  iron 
mines  of  Dalmatia  and  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttii 
were  worked.  The  coasts  were  protected  from 
pirates  by  numerous  flotillas.  The  population 
increased  greath'.  Theodoric.  though  he  did 
not  know  how  to  write,  gathered  arounil  him  the 
best  literary  merit  of  the  time.  —  Boethius.  the 
bishop  Ennodius,  and  Cassiodorus.  The  latter, 
whom  he  made  his  minister,  has  left  us  twelve 
books  of  letteis.  Theodoric  seems  in  many  ways 
like  a  first  sketch  of  Charlemagne.  Though 
himself  an  Ariau,  he  respected  the  rights  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  first.  .  .  .  When,  however, 
the  Emperor  Justin  I.  persecuted  the  Arians  in 
the  East,  he  threatened  to  retaliate,  and  as  a 
great  commotion  was  observed  among  his  Italian 
subjects,  he  believed  that  a  conspiracy  was  being 
formed  against  himself.  .  .  .  The  prefect  Sym- 
machus  and  his  son-in-law,  Boethius,  were  im- 
plicated. Theodoric  confined  them  in  the  tower 
of  Pavia,  and  it  was  there  that  Boethius  wrote 
his  great  work.  The  Consolations  of  Philosophy. 
They  were  both  executed  in  525.  Theodoric, 
however,  finally  recognized  their  innocence,  and 
felt  such  great  regret  that  his  reason  is  said  to 
have  been  unbalanced  and  that  remorse  hastened 
his  end." — V.  Duruy,  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Agt.t. 
hk.  1,  ch.  3. — "The  personal  greatness  of  Theo- 
doric overshadowed  Emperor  and  Empire :  from 
his  palace  at  Ravenna,  by  one  title  or  another, 
by  direct  dominion,  as  guardian,  as  elder  kins- 
man, as  representative  of  the  Roman  power,  as 
head  by  natural  selection  of  the  whole  Teutonic 
world,  he  ruled  over  all  the  western  lands-save 
one ;  and  even  to  the  conquering  Frank  he  could 
say.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further. 
In  true  majesty  such  a  position  was  more  than 
Imperial:  moreover  there  was  nothing  in  the 
rule  of  Theodoric  which  touched  the  Roman  life 
of  Italy.  ...  As  far  as  we  can  see,  it  was  the 
verv  irreatness  of  Theodoric  which  kept  his  power 
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from  being  lastinjr.  Like  so  many  others  of  tlie 
very  greatest  of  men,  he  set  on  foot  a  system 
which  he  himself  could  work,  but  which  none 
but  himself  could  work.  He  sought  to  set  up  a 
kingdom  of  Gotlis  and  Romans,  under  which  the 
two  nations  should  live  side  by  side,  distinct  but 
friendly,  each  keeping  its  own  law  and  doing 
its  own  work.  And  for  one  life-time  the  thing 
was  done.  Thcodoric  could  keep  the  whole  fab-  i 
ric  of  Uoman  life  untouched,  with  the  Goth 
standing  by  as  an  armed  protector.  He  could, 
as  he  said,  leave  to  the  Roman  consul  the  hon- 
ours of  government  and  take  for  the  Gothic  king 
only  the  toils.  Smaller  men  neither  could  nor 
would  do  this.  ...  It  was  the  necessary  result 
of  his  position  that  he  gave  Italy  one  generation 
of  peace  and  iirosperily  such  as  has  no  fellow  for 
ages  on  either  side  of  it,  but  thai,  when  he  was 
gone,  a  fuliric  which  had  no  foundation  but  his 
personal  qualities  broke  down  with  a  crash." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Chief  Penods  of  European  Hint. , 
Uet.  3. 

Ai,so  in:  The  same,  I'he  Goths  tit  TinceniKi 
(Hid.  KKHdi/K,  V.  3,  ch.  4). — T.  Ilodgkin,  It(dy  and 
Her  /nriidcn,  bk.  4,  ch.  6-13  (v.  3). — Cassiodorus, 
Letters;  trarid.  and  ed.  by  T.  Ilodgkin. — H.  F. 
Stewart,  lioet]d>iii,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  527-565. —  The  reign  of  Justinian. — 
"In  the  year  after  the  great  Thcoderic  died 
(.526),  the  most  famous  in  the  time  of  Eastern 
emi)erors,  since  Constantine,  began  his  long  and 
eventful  reign  (527-567).  Justinian  was  born  a 
Slavonian  peasant,  near  what  was  then  Sardica, 
and  is  now  Solia ;  his  original  Slave  name,  Up- 
rawda,  was  latini/cd  into  .Justinian,  when  he  be- 
came an  ollicer  in  the  imperial  guard.  Since  the 
death  of  the  second  Theodosius  (4.50).  the  Eastern 
emperors  had  been,  as  they  were  continually  to 
be,  men  not  of  Roman  or  Greek,  but  of  barbarian 
or  half  barbarian  origin,  whom  the  imperial  city 
and  service  attracted,  naturalized,  and  clothed 
with  civilized  names  and  Roman  character. 
Justinian's  reign,  so  great  and  so  ludiappy,  was 
markc'd  by  niagniticent  works,  theadMnnislrative 
organization  of  the  empire,  the  .great  buildings 
at  Constantinople,  the  last  and  grandest  codifica- 
tion of  Roman  law  [see  Corpus  Jiiitis  Civilis]. 
But  it  was  also  marked  by  domestic  shame,  by 
sanguinary  factions  [see  CiKCUS,  Factions  op 
TiiK  Roman],  by  all  the  vices  and  crimes  of  a 
rapacious  and  imgrateful  despotism.  Yet  it 
seemed  for  a  while  like  the  revival  of  the  power 
and  fortune  of  Rome.  .Justinian  rose  io  the 
highest  ideas  of  imperial  ambition;  and  he  was 
served  by  two  great  masters  of  war.  foreigners 
in  origin  like  himself,  Belisarius  the  Tliraeian, 
and  Narses  the  Armenian,  who  were  able  to  turn 
to  full  account  the  resources,  still  enormous,  of 
the  empire,  its  immense  riches,  its  technical  and 
meclianical  skill,  its  supplies  of  troops,  its  mili- 
tary traditions,  its  command  of  the  sea.  Africa 
was  wnvstcd  from  the  Vandals  [sec  Vandals: 
A.  D.  533-534] ;  Italy  from  the  successors  of 
Theoderic  [see  below] ;  much  of  Spain  from  the 
West  Goths." — R.  W.  Church,  The  Begiioiin;/  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  6. — "In  spite  of  the  brilliant 
events  which  have  given  the  reign  of  Justinian  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  maid<ind,  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  series  of  isolated  and  incon- 
gruous facts.  Its  chief  interest  is  derived  from 
the  biographical  memorials  of  Belisarius,  Theo- 
dora, and  Justinian;  and  its  most  instructive 
lesson  has  been  drawn  from  the  influence  which 


its  legislation  has  e.xerci.sed  on  foreign  nations. 
The  unerring  instinct  of  mankind  has,  however, 
tixed  on  this  period  as  one  of  the  greatest  eras  in 
man's  annals.  The  actors  may  have  been  men 
of  ordinary  merit,  but  the  events  of  which  they 
were  the  agents  etrected  the  mightiest  revolu- 
tions in  society.  The  frame  of  llie  ancient  world 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  men  long  looked  back 
with  wonder  and  admiration  at  tlie  fragments 
which  remained,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
nobler  race  than  their  own.  The  Eastern  Em- 
pire, though  too  powerful  to  fear  any  external 
enemy,  was  withering  away  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  State  devoured  the  resources  of 
the  [leople.  .  .  .  The  life  of  Belisarius,  either  in 
its  reality  or  its  romantic  form,  has  tyjiitied  his 
age.  In  his  early  youth,  the  world  was  popu- 
lous and  wealthy,  the  empire  rich  and  powerful. 
He  conquered  extensive  realms  and  mighty  na- 
tions an<l  led  kings  captive  to  the  footstool  of 
Ju.stinian.  the  lawgiver  of  civilisation.  Old  age 
arrived;  Belisarius  sank  into  the  grave  suspected 
and  impoverished  by  his  feeble  and  ungrateful 
master;  and  the  world,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  presented  the 
awful  spectacle  of  famine  and  i)lague  [see 
Pi-A(;i:f::  A.  I).  .543-.5941,  of  ruined  cities,  and 
of  nations  on  the  brink  of  extermination.  The 
impression  on  the  hearts- of  men  was  profound." 
—  G.  Fiiday,  Greece  under  the  lionians,  ch.  3, 
sect.  1. 

Ai.so  IN:  Lord  !\Iahon,   Life  if  lirliKiirinx. 

A.  D,  528-556. — The  Persian  Wars  and  the 
Lazic  War  of  Justinian.  See  I'liiisiA;  A.  I). 
226-627;  also.  Lazica. 

A.  D.  535-553. — Fall  of  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric.  —  Recovery  of  Italy  by  the  Em- 
peror Justinian. —  The  long  Gothic  siege  of 
Rome. —  The  siege,  capture  and  pillage  by 
Totila. — The  forty  days  of  lifeless  desolation 
in  the  great  city. —  On  the  death  of  the  great 
Theodoric.  the  (.)strogotliic  crown  passed,  not  to 
his  daughter,  Amalasuntha,  but  to  her  son,  Athal- 
aric,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years.  The  boy-king 
died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  Amalasuntha  as- 
sumed the  regal  power  and  title,  calling  one  of 
her  cousins,  named  Theodatus,  or  Theoclahad,  to 
the  throne,  to  share  it  with  her.  She  had  power- 
ful enemies  in  the  Gothic  court  and  the  ungrate- 
ful Theodatus  was  soon  in  conspiracy  with  them. 
Amalasuntha  anil  her  partisans  were  overcome, 
and  the  unhappy  queen,  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment on  a  little  island  in  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
was  put  to  death.  These  di.s.sensions  in  the 
(Jothic  kingdom  gave  encouragement  to  the 
Eastern  emperor,  the  ambitious  Justinian,  to 
undertake  the  reconquest  of  Italy.  His  great 
general,  Belisarius,  had  just  vanquished  the 
Vandals  (see  Vandai-s:  A.  D.  533-534)  and  re- 
stored Carthaginian  Africa  to  the  imperial 
domain.  AVith  far  smaller  forces  than  that 
achievement  demanded,  Belisarius  was  now 
sent  against  the  Goths.  He  landed,  tirst,  in 
Sicily  (A.  D.  53.5),  and  the  whole  island  was  sur- 
rendered to  him,  almost  without  a  lilow.  The 
following  spring  (having  crossed  to  Carthage 
meantime  and  quelled  a  formidable  revolt),  he 
passed  the  straits  from  Messina  and  landed  his 
small  army  in  Italy.  JIarching  northwards,  he 
encountered  his  first  opposition  at  Neapolis  — 
modern  Naples  —  where  he  was  detained  for 
twenty  days  Ijy  the  stout  resistance  of  the  city. 
It  was  surprised,  at  length,  by  a  storming  party 
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wliifli  cri-pt  tlirnuglione  of  the  iiqueducts  of  the 
town,  and  it  suffered  feurfull}'  from  the  barba- 
rians of  the  Roman  army  Ijefore  Beli.sariiis  coiihl 
recover  control  of  his  savage  troops.  Pausing 
for  a  few  montlis  to  organize  his  easy  con- 
quest of  soutliern  Italy,  he  received,  before  lie 
marched  to  Itome,  the  practical  surrender  of  the 
capital.  On  tlie  i)tli  of  December,  536,  he  en- 
tered tlie  city  and  the  Golliic  garrison  marched 
out.  The  Goths,  meantime,  had  deposed  the 
cowardly  Theodatus  and  raised  to  the  throne 
their  most  trusty  warrior,  Witigis.  They  em- 
ployed the  winter  of  537  in  gathering  all  their 
available  forces  at  Ravenna,  and  in  the  spring 
they  returned  to  Rome,  150,000  strong,  to  expel 
the  Byzantine  invader.  Belisarius  luul  busily 
improved  the  intervening  months,  and  the  long- 
neglected  fortiflcatious  of  the  city  were  wonder- 
fully restored  aud  improved.  At  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  Gotlis  were  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  Rome ;  and  then  began  the  long  siege, 
whicli  endured  for  a  year  and  nine  days,  aud 
which  ended  in  the  discomtiture  of  the  huge  army 
of  the  besiegers.  Tlieir  retreat  was  a  flight  aud 
great  numbers  were  slain  by  the  pursuing  Ro- 
mans. "  The  nmubers  aud  jirowess  of  the  Gotlis 
were  rendered  useless  by  the  utter  incapacity  of 
their  commander.  Ignorant  how  to  assault,  igno- 
rant how  to  blockade,  he  allowed  even  the  sword 
of  Hunger  to  be  wrested  from  liim  and  used 
against  his  army  by  Belisarius.  He  suffered  the 
tlower  of  the  Gothic  nation  to  perish,  not  so  much 
by  the  weapons  of  the  Romans  as  by  the  deadly 
dews  of  the  Campagna."  After  the  retreat  of 
the  Goths  from  Rome,  the  couquest  of  Italy 
wouhl  have  been  quickly  completed,  no  doubt, 
if  the  jealousy  of  justiniau  had  not  hampered 
Belisarius,  by  sending  the  eunuch  Narses  —  who 
proved  to  be  a  remarkable  soldier,  in  the  end  — 
to  divide  the  command  with  him.  As  it  was, 
the  surrender  to  Belisarius  of  the  Gothic  capital, 
Ravenna,  by  the  Gothic  king,  Witigis,  in  the 
spring  of  540,  seemed  to  make  the  conquest  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  uuconquered  Gothic 
warriors  then  held  but  two  important  cities  — 
Verona  aud  Pavia.  Milan  they  had  retaken  after 
losing  it,  and  had  practically  destroyed,  ma.ssa- 
cring  the  inhaljitants  (see  Mii..\n:  A.  t).  539). 
But  now  they  chose  a  new  king,  Ildibad,  who 
reigned  promisingly  for  a  year  and  was  slain ; 
then  another,  who  wore  the  crown  but  five 
months;  and,  lastly,  they  found  a  true  royal 
chief  in  the  knightly  j'oung  warrior  Baduila,  or 
Totila,  by  whose  energy  and  valor  the  Gothic 
cause  was  revived.  Belisarius  had  been  recalled 
by  his  jealous  master,  and  the  quarrels  of  eleven 
generals  who  divided  his  authority  gave  every 
opportunity  to  the  youthful  king.  Defeating 
the  Roman  armies  in  two  battles,  at  Faenza  and 
in  the  valley  of  MugcUo,  near  Florence,  he 
crossed  the  Apennines,  passed  by  Rome,  besieged 
and  took  Naples  and  Cumaj  and  overran  all  "the 
southern  provinces  of  Italy,  in  542  and  543,  find- 
ing everywhere  much  friendliness  among  the 
people,  whom  the  ta.x -gatherers  of  Justinian  had 
alienated  by  their  merciless  rapacity.  In  544, 
Belisarius,  restored  to  favor  aud  command  only 
because  of  the  desperate  need  of  his  services, 
came  back  to  Italy  to  recover  what  his  succes- 
sors had  lost ;  but  he  came  almost  alone.  With- 
out adequate  troops,  he  could  only  watch,  from 
Ravenna,  and  circumscribe  a  little,  the  successes 
of  his  enterprising  antagonist.     The  latter,  hav- 


ing strcngtliencd  his  position  well,  in  central 
as  well  as  in  southern  Italy,  applied  liimself  to 
th('  capture  of  Rome.  In  May,  54«,  the  Gothic 
lines  were  drawn  around  the  city  and  a  blockade 
established  whicli  soon  produced  famine  and  de- 
spair. An  attempt  by  Belisarius  to  break  the 
leaguer  came  to  naught,  and  Home  wasbetraved 
to  Totila  on  the  ITth  of  December  following. 
He  stayed  the  swords  of  his  followers  when  they 
began  to  slay,  but  gave  them  full  license  to 
plunder.  When  the  great  city  had  been  stripped 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  had  fled,  he  resolved 
to  destroy  it  utterly;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from 
that  most  barbarous  design  by  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance from  Belisarius.  Contenting  himself, 
then,  with  throwing  down  a  great  part  of  the 
walls,  he  withdrew  his  whole  army  —  having  no 
troops  to  spare  for  an  adequate  garrison  —  and 
took  with  liim  every  single  surviving  inhabitant 
(so  the  historians  of  the  time  declare),  so  that 
Rome,  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  more  (Jan- 
uary and  February,  547),  was  a  totally  deserted 
and  silent  city.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Beli- 
sarius threw  his  army  inside  of  the  broken  walls, 
and  repaired  them  with  such  celerity  that  Totila 
was  battled  when  he  hastened  back  to  expel  the 
intruders.  Three  times  the  Goths  attacked  and 
were  re|)ulsed;  the  best  of  their  warriors  were 
slain;  the  prestige  of  their  leader  was  lost.  But, 
once  more,  jealousies  aud  enmities  at  Constanti- 
nople recalled  Belisarius  and  the  Gotlis  recovered 
ground.  In  549  they  again  invested  Rome  and 
it  was  betrayed  to  them,  as  before,  by  a  part  of 
the  garrison.  Totila  now  made  the  great  city  — 
great  even  in  its  ruins —  his  capital,  and  exerted 
himself  to  restore  its  former  glories.  His  arms 
for  a  time  were  everywiiere  successful.  Sicily 
was  invaded  and  stripped  of  its  portable  wealth. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  occupied;  the  shores 
of  Greece  were  threatened.  But  in  552  the  tide 
of  fortune  was  turned  once  more  in  favor  of  Jus- 
tinian,—  this  time  by  his  second  great  general, 
the  eunuch  Narses.  In  one  decisive  battle 
fought  that  year,  in  July,  at  a  point  on  the 
Flaminian  Way  where  it  crosses  the  Apennines, 
the  army  of  the  Goths  was  broken  and  their 
king  was  slain.  The  remnant  which  survived 
crowned  another  king,  Teias;  but,  he,  too,  per- 
ished, the  following  March,  in  a  battle  fought 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom  was  at  an  end.  Rome  was 
already  recovered  —  the  fifth  change  of  masters 
it  had  undergone  during  the  war  —  and  one  by 
one,  all  tlie  strong  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
Goths  were  given  up.  The  restoration  of  Italy 
to  the  Empire  was  complete. —  T.  Ho<lgkin, 
Itdly  and  Iter  Ini-nders,  bk.  4,  cJi.  16;  bk.  5,  cli. 
1-24. — "Of  all  ages  in  history  the  sixth  is 
the  one  in  which  the  doctrine  that  the  Roman 
Empire  came  to  an  end  at  some  time  in  the 
fifth  sounds  most  grotesque.  Again  the  Roman 
armies  march  to  victory,  to  more  than  victory, 
to  conquest,  to  conquests  more  precious  than  tlie 
conquests  of  Cicsar  or  of  Trajan,  to  con(iucsts 
which  gave  back  Rome  herself  to  her  own  Au- 
gustus. We  may  again  be  met  with  the  argu- 
nient  that  we  have  ourselves  used  so  often;  that 
the  Empire  had  to  win  back  its  lost  provinces 
does  indeed  prove  that  it  had  lost  then\;  but  no 
one  seeks  to  prove  that  the  provinces  had  not 
been  lost;  what  the  world  is  loth  to  understand 
is  that  there  was  slid  life  enough  in  the  Roman 
power  to  win  them  back  again.    I  say  the  Roman 
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power;   what    if   I   said    the   Kdiiian   common-    j 
weaUli  ?     It  may  startle  some  to  licar  that  in  the   | 
sixtli  eenturv,  nay  in  tlie  sevcntli.  tlie  most  com-   ' 
luon  name  for  the  P^mpire  of  Ht)me  is  still  '  res-    I 
publiea.'    No  epitliet  is  needed:  there  is  no  need 
to  say  that  the  •  respublica '  spoken  of  is  '  res- 
puliliea  Romana.'   It  is  the  Republic  which  wins 
liacU    Italy.   Africa,   and   Southern   Spain   from 
their  Teutonic  masters.  .   .  .  The  point  of   the 
employment   of  the  word   lies  in    this,    that   it 
marksthe  unbroken  being  of  the  Roman  state; 
in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  sixth  century  the 
power  which  won  back  the  African  province  in 
their  own  day  was  the  same  power  which  had 
first  won  it  well-nigh  seven  hundred  years  before. 
The  consul  Beli.sarius  was  tlie  true  successor  of 
the  consul  Scipio." — E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Chief 
I'lrinihi  (if  European  History,  led.  4. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  nnd  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  41  and  43.— J.  B.  Bury,  Hist, 
of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  bk.  4,  ch.  5-7  {i\  1). 

—  R.  II.  Wrightson,  The  Sancta  Respnhlicn  Ro- 
mana, ch.  5-7. —  Lord  ^lahon.  TJfe  of  Beli.iariiis. 

A.  D.  541. — Extinction  of  the  office  of  Con- 
sul.    See  Coxsi'L.  Roman. 

A.  D.  554-800. — The  Exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

—  On  the  final  overthrow  and  annihilation  of  tlie 
Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy  b}-  the  decisive  vic- 
tories of  the  eunuch  Xarses,  its  throne  at  Ra- 
venna was  occujiied  by  a  line  of  vice-royal 
rulers,  named  exarchs,  who  represented  the 
Eastern  Roman  emperor,  being  appointed  by 
him  and  exercising  authority  in  his  name. 
"Their  jurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  a  narrow  province;  but  Narscs  himself, 
the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs,  ad- 
ministered above  fifteen  years  the  entire  king- 
dom of  Italy.  .  .  .  A  duke  was  stationed  for  the 
defence  and  military  command  of  each  of  the 
principal  cities;  and  the  eye  of  Narscs  pervaded 
the  amjile  prospect  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps. 
The  remains  of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuated  the 
country  or  mingled  with  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  long 
tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  recjuest 
of  the  pope.  Justinian  introduced  his  own 
jm-isprudence  into  the  schools  and  tribunals  of 
the  West.  .  .  .  L'nder  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna, 
Rome  was  degraded  to  the  second  rank.  Yet 
the  senators  were  gratified  by  the  permission  of 
visiting  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  of  approach- 
ing without  obstacle  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple: the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures 
was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate:  and  the 
salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators 
and  grammarians,  were  destined  to  preserve  or 
rekindle  the  light  of  science  in  the  ancient  capi- 
tal. .  .  .  l>uring  a  period  of  200  years  Italy  was 
unequally  divided  between  the  kingdom  of  the 
I.omliards  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  .  .  . 
Eighteen  successive  exarchs  were  invested,  in 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  with  the  full  remains 
of  civil,  of  military  and  even'  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  Their  immediate  jurisdiction,  which 
was  afterwards  consecrated  as  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  extended  over  the  modern  Komagna, 
the  marshes  or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Coin- 
machio,  live  maritime  cities  from  Rimini  to  Au- 
cona,  and  a  second  inland  Pentapolis,  between 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  hills  of  the  Apennine. 
Three  subordinate  provinces  —  of  Rome,  of  Ven- 
ice,  and  of    Naples  —  which   were  divided  by 


hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  ac- 
knowledged, both  in  peace  and  war,  the  su- 
jiremacy  of  the  exarch.  The  duchy  of  Rome 
appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Sabine, 
and  Latin  conquests  of  the  first  400  years  of  the 
city,  and  the  limits  may  be  distinctly  traced 
along  the  coast,  from  Civita  Veeehia  to  Terra- 
eina,  and  with  the  course  of  the  Tiber  from 
Ameria  and  Xarni  to  the  jxirt  of  Ostia.  The 
nutnerotis  i.slands  from  Grado  to  Chiozza  com- 
posed the  infant  dominion  of  Venice;  but  the 
more  accessible  towns  on  the  continent  were 
overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld  with 
impotent  fury  a  new  cajiital  rising  from  the 
waves.  The  power  of  the  dukes  of  Naples  was 
cireumscribi'd  by  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  isles, 
liy  the  hostile  territoiy  of  Cajnia.  and  by  th<'  Ro- 
man colony  of  Amalphi.  .  .  .  The  three  islands 
of  Sanlinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily  still  adhered  to 
the  empire.  .  .  .  Rome  was  oppressed  by  the 
iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a  Greek,  perhaps 
a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol.  But  Naples  soon  aciiuiied  the 
privilege  of  electing  her  own  dukes;  the  inde- 
pendence of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit  of  commerce; 
and  the  voluntary  attachment  of  Venice  was 
finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  witli  the 
Eastern  empire."— E.  Gibbon,  JJecline  and  Fall 
<f  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  43  and  -i'y. 

A.  D.  565-628. — Decline  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire.— Thickening  calamities. — Reigns  of  Jus- 
tinus  II.,  Tiberius  Constantinus,  Maurice, 
and  Phocas. —  Brief  brightening  of  events 
by  Heraclius.  —  His  campaigns  against  the 
Persians. — "The  tliirty  years  wbicb  followed 
the  ileath  of  .lustiuian  arc  covered  by  three 
reigns,  those  of  Justinus  II.  (5(j.')-.'i78),  Tiberius 
Constantinus  {578-582),  and  JIaurice  (582-602). 
These  three  emperors  were  men  of  much  the 
same  character  as  the  predecessors  of  Justinian; 
each  of  them  was  an  experienced  otlicial  of  ma- 
ture age,  who  was  selected  by  the  reigning  em- 
]ieror  as  his  most  worthy  successor.  .  .  .  Yet 
under  them  the  empire  was  steadily  going  down 
hill:  the  exhausting  effects  of  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian were  making  themselves  felt  more  and 
more,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Maurice  a 
time  of  chaos  and  ilisaster  was  impending,  which 
came  to  a  head  under  his  successor.  .  .  .  The 
misfortunes  of  the  Avaric  and  Slavonic  war  [see 
AvAKs]  were  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Em- 
peror Maurice.  .  .  .  Maurice  sealed  his  fate 
when,  in  1602,  be  issued  orders  for  the  discon- 
tented army  of  the  Danube  to  winter  north  of  the 
river,  in  the  waste  marshes  of  the  Slavs.  The 
troops  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  chased 
away  their  generals.  Then  electing  as  their  cap- 
tain an  obscure  centurion,  named  Phocas,  they 
marched  on  Constantinople.  Maurice  armed  the 
city  factions,  the  'Blues'  and  'Greens,'  and 
strove  to  defend  himself.  But  when  he  saw  that 
no  one  would  fight  for  him,  he  fled  across  the 
Bosphorus  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  where  he  was 
less  unpopular  than  in  Europe.  Soon  he  was 
pursued  by  orders  of  Phocas,  whom  the  army 
liad  now  saluted  as  emperor,  and  caught  at  Chal- 
cedon.  The  cruel  usurper  had  him  executed, 
along  with  all  his  five  sons,  the  youngest  a  child 
of  only  three  years  of  age.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
time  since  Constantinople  had  become  the  seat  of 
empire  the  throne  had  been  won  by  armed 
rebellion  and  the  murder  of  the  legitimate  ruler. 
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.  .  Pliocas  was  a  mere  briit;il  soldier  —  cruel, 
ignorant,  suspicious,  aud  reckless,  and  iu  his  in- 
capable liands  tlie  empire  began  to  full  to  pieces 
■with  alarming  rapidity.  He  opened  his  reign 
witli  a  series  of  cruel  executions  of  liis  predeces- 
sor's friends,  and  from  that  moment  his  deeds  of 
bloodshed  never  ceased.  .  .  .  The  moment  that 
Pliocas  had  mounted  the  throne,  ChosroBs  of 
Persia  declared  war  on  him,  using  the  hypo- 
critical pretext  that  he  wished  to  revenge 
JIaurice,  for  whom  he  professed  a  warm  personal 
friendship.  Tins  war  was  far  different  from  the 
indecisive  contests  iu  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and 
Justin  II.  In  two  successive  years  the  Persians 
burst  into  North  Syria  and  ravaged  it  as  far  as ' 
the  sea;  but  in  the  tliird  they  turned  north  and 
swept  over  the  liitlierto  untouched  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  6US  their  main  army  penetrated 
across  Cappadocia  and  Galatia  right  up  to  the 
gates  of  Chalcedon.  The  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople could  see  the  blazing  villages  across  the 
water  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  .  .  ,  Plot  after  plot 
■was  formed  iu  tlie  capital  against  Pliocas,  but  he 
succeeded  in  putting  them  all  down,  and  slew 
the  conspirators  with  fearful  tortures.  For  eight 
■rears  his  reign  continued.  .  .  .  Africa  ■was  the 
only  portion  of  the  Roman  Empire  which  in  the 
reign  of  Phocas  was  suffering  neither  from  civil 
strife  nor  foreign  invasion.  It  was  \\M  gov- 
erned by  the  aged  e.xarch  Heraclius,  who  was  so 
•well  liked  in  the  province  that  the  emperor  had 
not  dared  to  depose  him.  Urged  by  desperate 
entreaties  from  all  parties  in  Constantinople  to 
strike  a  blow  against  the  tyrant,  and  deliver  the 
empire  from  the  yoke  of  a  monster,  Heraclius  at 
last  consented."  He  sent  his  son — •■who  bore  the 
same  name,  Heraclius —  with  a  fleet,  to  Constan- 
tinople. Phocas  was  at  once  abandoned  by  his 
troops  and  was  given  up  to  Heraclius,  whose 
sailors  slew  him.  "  Next  day  the  jiatriarch  and 
the  senate  hailed  Heraclius  [tlie  younger]  as  em- 
peror, and  he  was  duly  crowned  in  St.  Sophia 
on  October  5,  A.  D.  610.  .  .  .  Save  Africa  and 
Eg}"pt  and  tlie  district  immediately  around  the 
capital,  all  the  provinces  were  overrun  b}-  the 
Persian,  the  Avar  and  the  Slav.  The  treasury 
■was  empty,  and  the  army  had  almost  disappeared, 
owing  to  repeated  and  bloody  defeats  in  Asia 
Minor.  Heraclius  seems  at  first  to  have  almost 
despaired.  .  .  .  For  the  first  twelve  years  of  his 
reign  he  remained  at  Constantinople,  endeavour- 
ing to  reorganize  the  empire,  and  to  defend  at 
any  rate  the  frontiers  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  more  distant  provinces  he  hardly  seems  to 
have  hoped  to  save,  and  the  chronicle  of  his  early 
years  is  tilled  with  the  catalogue  of  tlie  losses  of 
the  empire.  ...  In  614  the  Persian  army  ap- 
peared before  the  holy  city  of  .lerusalem,  took  it 
after  a  short  resistance  and  occupied  it  with  a 
garrison.  But  the  populace  rose  and  slaughtered 
the  Persian  troops,  when  Shahrbarz  had  departed 
ivith  his  main  army.  This  brought  him  back  in 
wrath:  he  stormed  the  city  and  put  90,000  Chris- 
tians to  the  sword,  only  sparing  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants. Zacharias,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
was  carried  into  captivity,  and  ■with  him  went 
what  all  Christians  then  regarded  as  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world  —  the  wood  of  the 
"True  Cross'  [see  Jerus.\lem:  A.  D.  61.5].  .  .  . 
The  horror  and  rage  roused  by  the  loss  of  the 
'  True  Cross '  and  the  blasphemies  of  King 
ChosroBs  brought  about  the  first  real  outburst 
of  national  feeling  that  we  meet  in  the  history 


of  the  Eastern  Empire.  .  .  .  Heraclius  made  no 
less  than  six  campaigns  (A.  I).  622-()2T)  iu  his 
gallant  and  successful  attempt  to  save  the  lialf- 
ruined  empire.  He  won  great  and  well-deserved 
fame,  and  his  name  would  be  reckoned  among 
the  foremost  of  the  world's  warrior-kings  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  misfortunes  which  after- 
wards fell  on  him  in  his  old  age.  His  first  cam- 
paign cleared  Asia  Minor  of  the  Persian  hosts, 
not  by  a  direct  attack,  but  by  skilful  strategy. 
.  .  .  In  his  next  campaigns  Heraclius  endeav- 
oured to  liberate  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Empire 
by  a  similar  plan:  he  resolved  to  assail  ChosroC-s 
at  home,  and  force  liim  to  recall  the  armies  he 
kept  in  Syria  and  Egypt  to  defend  his  own 
Persian  provinces.  In  623-4  the  Emperor  ad- 
vanced across  the  Armenian  mountains  and 
threw  himself  into  Jledia.  .  .  ,  ChosroCs  .  .  . 
fought  two  desperate  battles  to  cover  Ctesiphon. 
His  generals  were  defeati'd  in  both,  but  the  Ro- 
man arm}'  suffered  severely.  Winter  was  at 
hand,  and  Heraclius  fell  back  on  Armenia.  In 
his  next  campaign  he  recovered  Roman  JIc-sopo- 
tamia.  .  .  .  But  026  was  the  decisive  year  of 
the  war.  The  obstinate  ChosroGs  determined  on 
one  final  effort  to  crush  Heraclius,  by  concerting 
a  joint  plan  of  operations  with  the  Chagan  of  the 
Avars.  While  the  main  Persian  army  watched 
the  emperor  in  Armenia,  a  great  body  under 
Shahrbarz  slipped  south  of  him  into  xVsia  Minor 
aud  marched  on  the  Bosphorus.  At  the  same 
moment  the  Chagan  of  tlie  Avars,  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  tribe  and  of  his  Slavonic  dependents, 
burst  over  the  Balkans  and  beset  Constantinople 
on  the  European  side.  The  two  barbarian  hosts 
could  see  each  other  across  the  water,  and  even 
contrived  to  exchange  messages,  but  the  Roman 
fleet,  sailing  incessantly  up  anil  down  the  strait, 
kept  them  from  joining  forces.  ...  In  the  end 
of  July  80,000  Avars  and  Slavs,  with  all  sorts  of 
siege  implements,  delivered  simultaneous  as- 
saults along  the  land  front  of  the  city,  but  the_v 
were  beaten  back  with  great  slaughter. "  They 
suffered  even  more  on  trying  to  encounter  the 
Roman  galleys  with  rafts.  "Then  the  Chagan 
gave  up  the  siege  in  disgust  and  retired  across 
the  Danube."  Meantime  Heraclius  was  wasting 
Jledia  and  Jlesopotamia,  and  next  year  he  ended 
the  war  by  a  decisive  victory  near  Nineveh,  as 
the  result  of  which  he  took  "the  palace  of  I)as- 
tagerd,  "  and  divided  among  his  troops  such  a 
plunder  as  had  never  been  seen  since  Alex.inder 
the  Great  captured  Susa.  ...  In  March,  628.  a 
glorious  peace  ended  the  26  years  of  the  Persian 
war.  Heraclius  returned  to  Constantinople  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  with  his  spoils,  his 
victorious  army,  aud  his  great  trophy,  the  '  Holy 
Wood.'.  .  .  The  i|uict  "for  which  he  yearned 
was  to  be  denied  him,  aud  the  end  of  his  reign 
was  to  be  almost  as  disastrous  as  the  commence- 
ment. The  great  Saracen  invasion  was  at  haad,_ 
and  it  was  at  the  very  moment  of  Heraclius' 
triumph  that  Mahomet  sent  out  his  famous  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  inviting 
them  to  embrace  Islam."— C.  W.  C.  Oman,  T/ie 
Story  of  the  Byziiiiliiu-  Empire,  ch.  9-10. 

A'i.so  in:  J.  B.  Bury,  Uht.  of  the  Later  Roman 
Empire.  !>/.-.  4,  pt.  2.  ami  lik.  5,  ch.  1-3  (r.  2).— 
See,  also,  Peusi.v:  A.  D.  226-627. 

A.  D.  568-573.— Invasion  of  the  Lombards. 
—Their  conquest  of  northern  Italy.— Their 
kingdom.  See  Lombauds:  A.  D.  568-573;  aud 
573-754. 
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A.  D.  590-640. —  Increasing  influence  and 
importance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.— Circum- 
stances under  which  his  temporal  authority 
,rew.— ■■  I'lu-  l:ill  i>f  ilu-  sliailowy  Knipin-  i>(  tin- 
Vi-st,  and  the  union  of  the  Inipirial  power  in 
the  person  of  tlie  rnliTof  Constantinople,  brought 
a  fresh  accession  of  diirnity  anil  importance  to 
the  Bisliopof  Home.  The  (fistant  Kniperorconlil 
e.\ereisc  no  real  i)o\ver  over  the  West.  The 
OstrofTothie  kingdom  in  Italy  scarcely  lasted  be- 
vond  the  lifetime  of  its  great  founder  Theodoric. 
The  wars  of  .Justinian  oidy  served  to  show  how 
scanty  were  the  benelils  of  the  Imperial  rule. 
The  invasion  of  the  Lombards  united  all  dwellers 
in  Italy  in  an  endeavour  to  escape  the  lot  of  ser- 
vitudeand  save  their  land  from  barbarism.  In 
this  crisis  it  was  found  that  the  Imperial  system 
had  crumbled  away,  and  that  the  Church  alone 
possessed  a  strong  organisation.  In  the  decay 
of  the  old  municipal  aristocracy  the  people  of 
the  towns  gathered  round  their  bishops,  whose 
sacred  character  inspired  some  respect  in  the 
barliarians.  and  whose  active  charily  lightened 
the  calamities  of  their  Hocks.  In  such  a  slate  of 
things  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  rai.sed  the  Papacy 
[A.  T).  .590]  to  a  position  of  decisive  eminence, 
and  marked  out  the  course  of  its  future  policy. 
The  piety  of  emperors  and  nobles  had  conferred 
lands  on  the  Roman  Church,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  in  Sicily,  Corsica,  Gaul,  and  even  in  A.sin 
and  Africa, "until  the  Bishop  of  Home  had  be- 
come the  largest  landholder  in  Italy.  To  defend 
his  Italian  lands  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Lombards  was  a  course  suggested  to  Gregory  by 
self-interest;  to  use  the  resources  which  came  to 
him  from  aliroad  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  the  sulTering  people  in  Home  and  South- 
ern Italy  was  a  natural  prompting  of  his  charity. 
In  contrast  to  this,  the  distant  Em])eror  was  too 
feeble  to  send  any  efTeetive  help  against  the 
Lombards,  while  the  liscal  oppression  of  his  rep- 
resentatives added  to  the  miseries  of  the  starving 
people.  The  practical  wisdom,  administrative 
capacity,  and  Christian  zeal  of  Gregory  I.  led 
the  people  of  Hoine  and  the  neighbouring  regions 
to  look  upon  the  Pope  as  their  head  in  temporal 
as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters.  The  Papacy  be- 
came a  national  centre  to  the  Italians,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Popes  towards  the  Emperor 
showed  a  spirit  of  independence  which  rapidly- 
passed  into  antagonism  and  revolt.  Gregory  I. 
was  not  daunted  by  the  dilliculties  nor  absorbed 
by  the  cares  of  his  position  at  home.  When  he 
saw  Christianity  threatened  in  Italy  by  the 
heathen  Lombards,  he  boldly  pursued  a  system 
of  religious  colonisation.  While  dangers  were 
rife  at  Home,  a  band  of  Roman  missionaries  car- 
ried Christianity  to  the  distant  English,  and  in 
England  lirsl  was  founded  a  ('hurch  which  owed 
its  existence  to  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  bishop. 
Success  beyond  all  that  he  could  have  hoped  for 
attended  Gregory's  pious  enterprise.  The  Eng- 
lish Church  spread  and  flourished,  a  dutiful 
daughter  of  her  mother-church  of  Rome.  Eng- 
land sent  forth  missionaries  in  her  turn,  and  be- 
fore the  preaching  of  Willibrod  and  Winifred 
heathenism  died  away  in  Friesland,  Franconia, 
and  Thuringia.  Under  the  new  name  of  Boni- 
face, given  him  by  Pope  Gregory  XL,  Winifred, 
as  Archbishop  of  ]\Iainz,  organised  a  Gernfan 
Church,  subject  to  the  successor  of  S.  Peter. 
The  course  of  events  in  the  East  also  tended  to 
increase   the  importance  of   the   See  of   Rome. 


The  Mohammedan  conipiests  destroyed  the 
Patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  .Icrusalini.  which 
alone  coidd  boast  of  an  apostolical  foundation. 
Constantinople  alone  remained  as  a  rival  to 
Rome:  but  under  the  shadow  of  the  Imiierial 
despotism  it  was  impossible  for  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  to  lay  claim  to  sjiirittnil  indi'pen- 
dence.  The  settlement  of  Islam  in  its  eastern 
provinces  involve<l  the  Empire  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  its  existence.  Henceforth  its  object 
no  longer  was  to  reassert  its  supremacy  over  the 
West,  but  to  hold  its  ground  against  watchful 
foes  in  the  East.  Italy  could  hope  for  no  help 
from  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope  saw  that  a 
breach  with  the  Empire  would  give  greater  in- 
dependence to  his  own  position,  and  enable  him 
to  seek  new  allies  elsewhere." — JI.  Creigliloii, 
Jfint.  of  the  Pitpncy  diirinij  the  Pcriml  iif  the  lief- 
ormntioii,  iiilmil.,  r/i.  1  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  T.  W.  Allies,  The  Ilnhi  .Sr  uiul  the 
M'liiKleriiiff  of  the  \iiliiiim,  rh.  ."). — See.  also, 
CmusTi  \xiTY:  A.  1).  .■).'j:i-8(lll;  and  P.\i'.\cv: 
A.  1).  4111 -fid I.  and  after. 

A.  D.  632-709. — The  Eastern  Empire. — Its 
first  conflicts  with  Islam. — Loss  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Africa.  See  MMi<nii.r\\  Con 
(jiriosT:  A.  I).  (i:iJ-(i:!9.  to  (i47-7il'.l, 

A.  D.  641-717. — The  Eastern  Empire. —  The 
period  between  the  death  of  lleraclius  and  the 
ailvcnt  of  Leo  III.  (the  Isaurian)  is  covered,  in 
the  Eastern  Empire,  by  the  following  reigns: 
Conslantine  III.  and  lleracleonas  (tUl):  Constans 
II.  (()41-«0«);  Constantine  IV.  (()«H-68.j) :  .lus- 
tinian  II.  (liH.')-711):  Lecmtius  and  .Vbsimarus 
(usurpers,  who  interru|)ted  the  reign  of  .Justinian 
II.  from  (59.5  to  698  and  from  69.S  to  7114);  Philip- 
picus  (711-713);  Anastasius  II.  (713-716);  Theo- 
dosius  III.  (716-717). 

A.  D.  717-800. — The  Eastern  Roman  Em- 
pire :  should  it  take  the  name  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  ? — and  wrhen  ? — "  The  precise  date 
at  whii'h  the  easliTn  Roman  empire  ceased  to  ex- 
ist has  been  variously  fixed.  Giblxrn  remarks, 
'that  Tiberius  [A.  D.  .578-r)S-3]  by  the  Arabs. 
and  Maurice  [A.  I).  .582-602]  by  the  Italians,  are 
distinguished  as  the  first  of  the  Greek  Cicsars, 
as  the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty  and  empire," 
But  if  manners,  language,  and  religion  are  to 
decide  concerning  the  connneucement  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  the  preceding  pages  have  shown 
that  its  origin  must  be  carried  back  to  an  earlier 
period;  wliilc,  if  the  administrative  peculiarities 
in  the  form  of  government  be  taken  as  the 
ground  of  decision,  the  Roman  empire  may  be 
ccrasidered  as  iudetinitely  prolonged  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  title  of  Roman  emperor,  winch  the 
sovereigns  of  Constantinople  continued  to  retain 
as  long  as  Constantinople  was  ruled  by  Christian 
princes.  .  .  .  The  period  ...  at  which  the  Ro- 
man empire  of  the  East  terminated  is  decided  by 
the  events  which  confined  the  authority  of  the 
imperial  government  to  those  provinces  where 
the  Greeks  formed  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion; and  it  is  marked  by  the  adoption  of  Greek 
as  the  language  of  the  government,  by  the  prev- 
alence of  Greek  civilLsation,  ami  by  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  nationality  of  the  peo|)le,  and  the 
policy  of  the  emperors  with  the  Greek  ciiurch. 
For,  when  the  Saracen  conciuests  had  severed 
from  the  empire  all  those  provinces  which  pos- 
sessed a  native  population  distinct  from  the 
Greeks,  by  language,  literature,  and  religion,  the 
central  government  of  Constantinople  was  grad- 
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ually  compelleil  to  fall  back  on  the  interests  anil 
passions  of  the  reinainins  inhabitants,  who  were 
chietiy  Greeks.  .  .  .  Yet,  as  it  was  by  no  means 
identified  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  it  ought  correctly 
to  be  termed  Byzantine,  and  the  empire  is,  con- 
sequently, justly  called  the  Byzantine  empire. 
.  .  .  Even  the  final  loss  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Africa  only  reveals  the  transformation  of  the 
Koman  empire,  wlien  the  consequences  of  the 
change  begin  to  produce  visible  effects  on  the 
internal  government.  The  Roman  empire  seems, 
therefore,  really  to  have  terminated  with  the 
anarchy  which  followed  the  murder  of  Justinian 
11.  [A.  D.  711],  the  last  sovereign  of  the  family 
of  Heraclius;  and  Leo  III.,  or  the  Isaurian 
[A.  D.  717-741],  who  identified  the  imperial  ad- 
ministration with  ecclesiastical  forms  and  ques- 
tions, must  be  ranked  as  the  first  of  the  Byzan- 
tine monarchs,  though  neither  the  emperor,  the 
clergy,  nor  the  people  perceived  at  the  time  the 
moral  change  in  their  position,  which  makes  the 
establishment  of  this  new  era  historically  correct. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  Heraclian  family  [A.  D. 
610-711],  the  extent  of  the  empire  was  circum- 
scribed nearly  within  the  bounds  which  it  con- 
tinued to  occupy  during  many  subsequent  cen- 
turies. .  .  .  The  geographical  extent  of  the 
empire  at  the  time  of  its  transition  from  the 
Koman  to  the  Byzantine  empire  affords  evidence 
of  file  influence  which  the  territorial  changes 
produced  by  the  Saracen  conquests  exercised  in 
conferring  political  Importance  on  the  Greek 
race.  The  frontier  towards  the  Saracens  of 
Syria  commenced  at  ilopsucstia  in  Cilieia,  the 
last  fortress  of  the  Arab  power.  It  ran  along 
the  chains  of  Mounts  Amauus  and  Taurus  to  the 
mountainous  district  to  the  north  of  Edessa  and 
Xisibis,  called,  after  the  time  of  .Justinian,  the 
Fourth  Armenia,  of  which  Martyropolis  was  the 
capital.  It  then  followed  nearly  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  empire  until  it  reached  the  Black 
Sea,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Trebizond.  .  .  . 
In  Europe.  Mount  Hiemus  [the  Balkans]  formed 
the  barrier  against  the  Bulgarians,  while  the 
mountainous  ranges  which  bound  Macedonia  to 
the  north-west,  and  encircle  the  territory  of 
Dyrrachium,  were  regarded  as  the  limits  of  the 
free  Sclavonian  states.  .  .  .  Istria.  Venice,  and 
the  cities  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  still  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  empire.  ...  In  the 
centre  of  Italy,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  still 
held  Rome  in  subjection,  but  the  people  of  Italy 
were  entirely  alienated.  .  .  .  The  cities  of  Gafita, 
Naples,  Amalfi,  and  Sorento,  the  di.strict  of 
Otranto,  and  the  peninsula  to  the  south  of  the 
ancient  Sybaris,  now  called  Calabria,  were  .the 
onlj-  parts  [of  southern  Italy]  which  remained 
tmder  the  Byzantine  government.  Sicily,  though 
it  had  begun  to  suffer  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens,  was  still  populous  and  wealthy." — G. 
Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romiins,  ch.  5,  sett.  1 
and  7. —  Dissenting  from  the  view  presented 
above.  Professor  Freeman  says:  "There  is  no 
kind  of  visible  break,  such  as  is  suggested  by 
the  change  of  name,  between  the  Empire  before 
Leo  and  the  Empire  after  him.  The  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  reigned  over  the  land  of  Romania 
after  him  as  well  as  before  him.  .  .  .  Down  to 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  the  Ea.st,  down  to 
the  abdication  of  Francis  II.  in  the  West,  there 
was  no  change  of  title:  the  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  remained  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  how- 


ever shifting  might  be  the  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions. But  from  800  to  U-iS  there  were  com- 
monly two,  sometimes  more,  claimants  of  the 
title.  The  two  Empires  must  be  distinguished  in 
some  way;  and,  from  8IX>  to  1204,  '  Eastern'  and 
'Western '  seem  the  simplest  forms  of  distinc- 
tion. But  for  'Eastern  '  it  is  just  as  easy,  and 
sometimes  more  expressive,  to  say  'Byzantine'; 
only  it  is  well  not  to  begin  the  use  of  either  name 
as  long  as  tlie  Empire  keeps  even  its  nominal 
luiity.  With  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Great  [800]  that  nominal  unity  comes  to  an  end. 
The  Old  Rome  passes  away  from  even  the  nom- 
inal dominion  of  the  prince  who  reigns  in  the 
Xew." — E.  A.  Freeman.  Ilisloiind  Exmys,  »eriex 
3,  p.  244. — ^See  Byzantine  Emi-ikk. 

A.  D.  728-733.— Beginnings  of  Papal  Sov- 
ereignty.—  "The  Iconoclastic  controversy. — 
Rupture  with  the  Byzantine  Emperor. — Prac- 
tical independence  assumed  by  the  Pope.  See 
P.vp.wy:  a.  D.  72S-774;  ami  Iconoclastic  Cox- 

TUO\"KRSY. 

A.  D.  751.— Fall  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna.    See  PaI'acv:   A.  I).  72^-774 

A.  D.  754-774.  —  Struggle  of  the  Popes 
against  the  Lombards. — Their  deliverance  by 
Pippin  and  Charlemagne. — Fall  of  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom.  See  Lombards:  A.  D.  7'J4-774; 
also.  Pai'a(  v:  A.  D.  728-774.  and  7.'i.-)-774. 

A.  D.  800. — Coronation  of  Charlemagne. — 
The  Empire  revived.  See  Franks:  A.  1).  768- 
814:  and  Geh.many:  A.  D.  800. 

A.  D.  843-951. — The  breaking  up  of  Charle- 
magne's Empire  and  founding  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  843-9.'Jl : 
Fkaxks:  a.  D.  814-962;  and  Germaky:  A.  I). 
814^43,  to  936-973. 

A.  D.  846-849. — Attack  by  the  Saracens. — 
■'  A  fleet  of  Saracens  from  the  African  coast  pre- 
sumed to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to 
approach  a  city  which  even  yet,  in  her  fallen 
state,  was  revered  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  gates  and  ramparts  were 
guarded  by  a  trembling  people;  but  the  tombs 
and  temples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  left 
exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the 
Ostian  Way.  Their  invisible  sanctity  had  pro- 
tected them  against  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Lombards;  but  the  Arabs  disdained  both  the 
Gospel  and  the  legend ;  and  their  rapacious 
spirit  was  approved  and  animated  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran.  The  Christian  idols  were 
stripped  of  their  costly  offerings.  ...  In  their 
course  along  the  Appian  Way,  they  pillaged 
Fundi  and  besieged  Gaeta."  The  diversion  pro- 
duced by  the  siege  of  Gaeta  gave  Rome  a  for- 
tunate respite.  In  the  interval,  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred on  the  papal  throne,  and  Pope  Leo  IV.  by 
unanimous  election,  was  raised  to  the  place.  His 
energy  as  a  temporal  prince  saved  the  great  city. 
He  repaired  its  walls,  constructed  new  towers 
and  barred  the  Tiber  by  an  iron  chain.  He 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  cities  of  Gaeta. 
Naples,  and  Amalfi,  still  vassals  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  brought  their  galleys  to  his  aid. 
When,  therefore,  "in  849,  the  Sanicens  from 
Africa  returned  to  the  attack,  they  met  with  a 
terrible  repulse.  An  opportune  storm  assisted 
the  Christians  in  the  destruction  of  their  fleet, 
and  most  of  tlie  small  number  who  escaped  death 
remained  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
and  their  allies.— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of 
the  lioman  Empire,  ch.  52. 
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A.  D.  903-964.— The  reign  of  the  courtesans 
and  their  brood.  — Interference  of  Otho  the 
Great.  — His  revival  of  the  Empire.—  '  Duriiii: 
these  cliaiijjes  [in  the  breaUin;,'  up  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  |,  Home  heeiinic  a  sort  of  theo- 
cratic democracy,  governed  by  women  and 
priests;  a  state  of  things  wliicli,  in  the  barbarism 
of  the  middle  ages,  was  only  possible  at  I{ome. 
Tlieodora,  a  woman  of  patrician  descent,  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  licr  daring,  ob- 
tained great  power  in  Home,  which  she  prolonged 
by  the  charms  of  her  t  wo  daughters.  The  city  of 
Saint  Peter  was  ruled  by  this  trio  of  courtesans. 
The  mother.  Theodora,"  by  lier  familiar  com 
merce  with  several  of  the  Homau  barons,  had 
obtained  possession  of  tlie  castle  of  Saint  Angelo. 
at  the  entrance  of  Home,  on  one  of  the  principal 
bridges  over  the  Tiber;  and  she  had  made  it  an 
abode  of  pleasure  and  a  fortress,  whence  she  cor- 
rupted and  oppressed  the  Church.  Herdaughters, 
Marozia  and  Theodora,  disposed  of  the  pontifi- 
cate by  their  own  arts,  or  through  their  lovers, 
and  occasionally  bestowed  it  on  the  lovers  them- 
selves. Sergius  III.,  after  a  contested  election 
and  seven  years'  e.xile,  was  recalled  to  the  see  of 
Kotne  by  the  interest  of  Maro/.ia,  by  whom  he 
had  had  a  son,  who  afterwards  became  Pope. 
The  younger  Theodora  was  no  less  ambitious  and 
influential  than  her  sister.  She  loved  a  young 
clerk  of  the  Homan  Church,  for  whom  she  had 
first  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Hologna.  and  then 
the  archbishopric  of  Havenna.  Finding  it  irk- 
some to  be  separateil  from  him  by  a  distance  of 
200  miles,  she  procured  his  nomination  to  the 
papacy,  in  order  to  have  him  near  her;  and  he 
was  elected  Pope  in  912,  under  the  title  of  John 
X.  .  .  .  After  a  pontificate  of  fourteen  years, 
John  was  displaced  by  the  same  means  to  which 
he  owed  his  elevation."  Marozia,  who  had 
married  Guy.  Duke  of  Tuscany,  conspired  with 
her  husband  against  the  Pope  and  he  was  put 
out  of  the  way.  That  accomplished.  "  ^larozia 
allowed  the  election  of  two  Popes  successively, 
whose  pontificate  was  obscure  and  short;  and 
then  she  raised  to  the  papal  see  a  natural  son 
of  hers,  it  is  said,  by  Pope  Sergius  III.,  her 
former  lover.  This  young  man  took  the  name  of 
John  XI.,  and  JIarozia,  his  mother,  having  soon 
after  lost  her  husband,  Guy,  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  Hugh,  King  of  Italy,  and  his  brother 
by  the  mother's  side.  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  people  of  Home  were  growing  weary  of  the 
tyranny  of  this  shameless  and  cruel  woman." 
King  Hugh  was  driven  from  Home  by  a  revolt, 
in  which  another  son  of  Marozia,  named  Alberic, 
took  the  lead.  "'  Alberic,  the  leader  of  this 
popular  rising,  was  proclaimed  consul  by  the 
Romans,  who  still  clung  to  the  traditions  of  the 
repviblic;  he  threw  his  mother.  Marozia,  into 
prison,  and  set  a  guard  over  Ids  brother.  Pope 
John ;  and  thus,  invested  with  the  pojiular  power, 
he  prepared  to  defend  the  indepenilence  of  Rome 
against  the  pretensions  of  Hugh  and  the  forces 
of  Lombardy.  Alberic,  master  of  Rome  under 
the  title  of  patrice  and  senator,  exercised,  during 
twenty-three  years,  all  the  riglits  of  sovereignty. 
The  money  was  coined  with  Ids  image,  with  two 
sceptres  across;  he  made  war  and  peace,  ap- 
pointed magistrates  and  disposed  of  the  election 
and  of  the  power  of  the  Popes,  who,  in  tliat  in- 
terval, tilled  the  .See  of  Rome,  .lohn  XL,  Ij<'0 
VII.,  Stephen  IX.,  Martin  III.,  and  AgapetusII. 
The  name  of  this  subject  and  imprisoned  papacy 


was  none  tlie  less  revered  beyond  the  limits  of 
Home.  .  .  .  Alberic  died  lord  of  Home,  and  had 
liecpieathed  his  jiowcr  to  his  .son  Octavian,  who, 
two  years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Agapetus 
II.,  caused  himself,  young  as  he  was,  to  be 
named  Pope  by  tho.se  who  already  acknowledged 
him  as  patrice." — A.  F.  Villemain.  Life  of 
Gregory  I'll.,  introd.,  period^. — "  He  [Octavian] 
was  eleclcil  Pope  on  the  23(1  of  .March,  A.  I).  H.'iS. 
His  promotion  was  a  disgraceful  calamity.  He 
brought  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  only  the  vices 
and  dissolute  morals  of  a  young  debauchee;  and 
though  Luitprand  must  liavc  exaggerated  the 
disorders  of  this  Pope,  yet  there  remains  enough 
of  truth  in  the  account  to  have  brought  down 
the  scandal  of  the  pontiticate  through  succeeding 
ages,  like  a  loud  blasphemy,  which  makes  angels 
weep  and  hell  exult.  Octavian  assumed  the 
name  of  .John  XII.  This  first  example  of  a 
change  of  name  on  ascending  the  pontifical 
chair  has  since  passed  into  a  custom  with  all  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs." — Abbe  .1.  E.  Darras,  Gen- 
eral Ilist.  of  the  Ciitliiilic  Churrli,  period  \,  eh.  7. 
—  Finding  it  hard  to  defend  his  independence 
against  the  king  of  Italy,  Pope  John  XII.  made 
tiic  mistake,  fatal  to  himself,  of  soliciting  help 
from  the  German  king  Otho  the  Great.  0\\\n 
came,  ma<le  himself  master  of  Italy,  revived  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  was  crowned  with  the 
imperial  crown  of  Rome,  by  the  Pope  [see  Ro- 
M.\N  Empire,  Tiik  Hoi.v;  and  Gehm.vnv:  A.  I). 
93G-973J,  and  then  purged  tlie  Roman  See  by 
causing  the  bestial  young  pope  who  crowned  him 
to  be  deposed.  John  was  subseciuently  reinstated 
by  the  Romans,  but  died  soon  after, — A.  I).  964. 
— -11.  II.  .Milman,  llixt.  of  T^itin  Christianiti/,  bk. 
."),  ell.  12.  —  The  state  of  things  at  Home  described 
in  the  above  has  been  fitly  styled  by  some 
writers  "a  poruocracy." 

A.  D.  962-1057. — Futile  attempts  of  the 
German  Emperors  to  reform  the  Papacy. — 
Chronic  disorganization  of  the  city. —  ■  It  had 
not  been  within  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Otto 
I.  to  establish  a  permanent  reformation  in  Home. 
.  .  .  The  previous  scandalous  scenes  were  re- 
newed, and  a  slight  amelioration  of  things  under 
the  Popes  Gregory  V.  and  Silvester  II.,  whom 
Otto  III.  placed  on  the  papal  throne  [A.  1).  997- 
1003],  was  but  transitory.  .  .  .  For  the  third 
lime  it  became  necessary  for  an  emperor,  in  this 
instance  Henry  III.,  to  constitute  himself  the 
preserver  and  purifier  of  the  papacy,  fir.st  at 
Sutri  and  afterwards  at  Home.  At  that  period 
the  papal  chair  was  occupied  within  twelve 
years  by  five  German  popes  [Clement  II.  to  Vic- 
tor II. —  A.  D.  1046-1 0.") 7],  since  amongst  the 
HoDum  clergy  no  fitting  candidate  could  be 
found.  These  popes,  with  one  exception,  died 
almost  innnediately,  poisoneil  by  the  unlic.-illliy 
atmosphere  of  Home;  one  only,  Leo  IX.,  under 
Hildebrand's  guidance,  left  any  la.sting  trace  of 
his  pontificate,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
Gregorian  system  which  resulted  in  papal  suprem- 
acy. .  .  .  Rome  was  assuming  more  and  more 
the  character  of  a  sacerdotal  city;  the  old 
wealthy  patrician  families  had  either  disappeared 
or  migrated  to  Constantinople ;  and  as  the  scat 
of  government  was  either  at  Constantinople  or 
Ravenna,  there  was  no  class  of  state  officials  in 
Rome.  But  the  clergy  had  become  rich  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  vast  possessions  of  St.  Peter. 
.  .  .  Without  manufactures,  trade,  or  industry 
of  their  own,  the  people  of  Rome  were  induced 
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NINTH  CENTURY. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS  EVENTS. 

HOI.     SPAIN.     Conquest  of  BARCELONA  from  the  MOORS  bv  the  FRANKS. 

805.  FRANKS.     Charlemagne's  subjugation  of  the  AVARS.— Creation  of  the  AUSTRIAN 

marcli. 

806.  FRANKS.     Division  of  the  Empire  by  Charlemagne  between  his  sons  formally  planned. 
809.     ISLAM.     Death  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  al  Rashid. 

812.     ISLAM.     Civil  war  between  the  sons  of  Haroun  al  Rashid. — Siege  of  BAGDAD. 

814.  FRANKS.     Death  of  Charlemagne. —  Accession  of  Louis  the  Pious,  his  only  surviving  son. — 

First  partition  of  the  Empire  by  Louis. 

815.  ROME.     Deathof  Pope  Leo  in.— Election  of  Stephen  IV. 
817.     FRANKS.     Second  partition  of  the  Empire  by  Louis  the  Pious. 

826.     NORTHMEN.     Grant  of  a  county  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  to  Harold,  King  of  Jut- 
land, by  the  Emperor. 
s:iO.     FRANKS."    First  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious. 

832.  FRANKS.     Second  rebellion  of  the  Emperor's  .sons. 

833.  FRANKS.     The  "Field  of  Lies."— Deposition  of  Louis  the  Pious.     ISLAM.     Death  of  the 

Caliiili  Mamouu,  son  of  Haroun  al  Rasiiid. 

834.  FRANKS.     Restoration  of  Louis  the  Pious. 

S35.  NORTHMEN.     Invasion  of  the  NETHERLANDS.— Sacking  of  UTRECHT. 

836.  NORTHMEN.     Burning  of  ANTWERP  and  ravaging  of  FLANDERS.     ENGLAND. 

Death  of  E.gbert,  the  tirst  King  of  all  the  English. 

837.'  Northmen:     First  e.xiiedition  up  the  Rhine. 

840.  FRANKS.     Third  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious. —  His  death.  —  Civil  war. 

84L  NORTHMEN.     Expedition  up  the  Seine.— Capture  of  ROUEN. 

842.  FRANKS.     The  Oath  of  Strasburg.     ISLAM.     Conquest  of  MESSINA  in  SICILY. 

843.  FRANKS.     Partition  Treaty  of  Verdun  between  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious. —  Formation 

of  tlic  realms  of  Louis  the  German  and  Charles  the  Bald,  which  y-rew  into  the  kingdoms 
of  GERMANY  and  FRANCE. 

845.  NORTHMEN.     First  attack  on  PARIS.— Destruction  of  HAMBURG. 

846.  ROME.     Attack  by  the  MOSLEMS. 

847.  NORTHMEN.     Siege  and  capture  of  BORDEAUX. 
849.     ENGLAND.     Birth  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

852.     ISLAM.     Revolt  in  ARMENIA. 

8.54.     NORTHMEN.     Ravages  on  the  Loire  checked  at  ORLEANS. 

855.     FRANKS.     Deathof  the  Emperor  Lothaire.  —  Civil  war  between  his  sons.     ENGLAND. 

First  footing  of  the  DANES  established. 
857.     EASTERN     EMPIRE.      Depo.sition  of  the   Patriarch   Ignatius.  — Elevation  of   Photius. 

NORTHMEN.     Second  attack  on  PARIS. 
861.     FRANCE.     Formation  of  tlic  Duchy  of  France.— Origin  of  the  house  of  Capet.  — PARIS 

surprised  by  the  NORTHMEN. 

863.  ROME.     Papal  decree  against  the  Eastern  Patriarch,  Photius.     FLANDERS.     Creation  of 

the  County  by  Charles  the  Bald. 
865.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     First  Varangian  or  RUSSIAN  attack  on  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
806.     ENGLAND.     Beijinning  of  the  permanent  coiKiuests  of  the  DANES. 

864.  BULGARIA.     Mission  of  Cyril  and  :\Iethodius. 

871.     ENGLAND.     Accession  of  Alfred  the  Great  to  the  throne  of  Wessex. 

875.  FRANKS.     Death  of  Louis  II.,  Emperor  and  King  of   ITALY. —  Imperial  coronation  of 

Cliarles  the  Bald. 

876.  NORTHMEN.     The  Seine  entered  bv  Rollo. 

877.  FRANKS.     Death  of   Charles   the   iSald— Accession  of  Louis  the  Stammerer.     ISLAM. 

Capture  of  SYRACUSE  in  SICILY. 

878.  ENGLAND.     Defeat  of  the  DANES  by  King  Alfred  at  Ethandun.  — Peace  of  Wedmore. 

879.  FRANKS.     Founding  of  the  Kingdom  of  PROVENCE  by  Count  Boso. 

880.  NORTHMEN.     Ravages  in  GERMANY.—  Battles  of  the" Ardennes  and  Ebbsdorf. 

884.  FRANKS.     Temporary  reunion  of  the  Empire  under  Charles  the  Fat. 

885.  NORMANS.     Siege  of  PARIS  by  Rollo. 

887.  FRANKS.     Deposition  of  Charles" the  Fat. 

888.  FRANKS.     Death  of  Charles  the  Fat.— Final  disruption  of  the  Empire.— Founding  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Transjurane  Burgundy. — The  crown  of  FRANCE  in  dispute  between 
Endes,  Count  of  Paris,  and  the  Caroling  heir,  Charles  the  Simple, 

889.  NORTHMEN.     Second  siege  of  PARIS  by  Rollo. 

890.  NORTHMEN.     Third  sieye  of  PARIS  and  siege  of  Bayeux  bv  Rollo. 
89L     GERMANY.     Defeat  of  the  DANES  at  Louvafn  by  King  Arnulf. 
895.     ROME.     The  city  taken  by  Arnulf,  the  Emperor. 

899.  ITALY.  Ravaged  in  the  iiorth  by  the  HUNGARIANS.  FRANCE.  Death  of  Eudes.— 
Charles  the  Simple  sole  king.  GERMANY.  Death  of  Arnulf  —  .Vccession  of  Louis 
the  Child. 


TENTH  CENTURY. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS  EVENTS. 


901.     ENGLAND.      Death   of   Alfred   the   Great.  —  Accession   of    his   son,    Erlwaid    the   Elder. 

PERSIA.     Foundinj;  of  the  Samanide  dynasty  in  Khorassan. 
904.     ROME.     Seru'ius  III.  made  Pope. — Begiuninir  of  the  rule  of  the  courtesans. 
909.     ISLAM.     Founding  of  the  Fatimite  caliphale  in  .Vfrica. 

911.  GERMANY.     Death  of  Loins  the  i'hild.  extingui.shing  the  (  aroliiiuiaii  dvnastv. — Election 

of  Conrad  the  Franconian.     FRANCE.     Defeat  of  tlie  NORTHMEN  at'Chartres. — 
Cession  of  NORMANDY  to  Hollo. 

912.  FRANCE.     Baptism  of  the  NornKUi  Duke  Hollo. 

914.     ROME.     Elevation  of  .lohn  X.  to  the  papal  throne  by  the  courtesan,  Theodora. 

916.     ITALY.     Coronation  of  Kerengar,  Emperor. 

919.     GERMANY.     Election  of  the  Saxon  Duke,  Henry  the  Fowler,  to  the  Kingship. 

923.  FRANCE.     The  crown  disputed  with  Charles  tlie  Simple  by  Rodolf  of  Burunmdy. 

924.  GERMANY.     Devastation  by  the  HUNGARIANS.  — Truce  agreed   upon' for  nine  years. 

ITALY.     Lapse  of  the  imperial  title  on  the  death  of  Berengar.     ENGLAND.    "Com- 
mendation of  Scotland  to  tlie  West  Saxon  King. 

925.  ENGLAND.     Death  of  Edward  the  Elder.  —  Acc'ession  of  his  sou  Athelstan. 

928.  ROME.     Overthrow  and  imprisonment  of  Pope  John  X.  by  the  courtesan,  Marosia. 

929.  FRANCE.     Death  of  Charles  the  Simple. 

931.     ROME.     .John  XI.,  sou  of  the  courtesan  Marosia,  made  Pope. 

982.  ROME.     Domination  of  the  city  by  the  Pope's  brother,  Alberic. 
933.     GERMANY.     Defeat  of  the  Hungarians  near  Merseburg. 

936.  GERMANY.     Election  of   Otto  I.,   called  the  Great.    "FRANCE.      Death  of  Hodnlf   of 

ISur^nindv  and  restoration  of  the  Carolings. 

937.  ENGLAND."    Battle  of   Brunnaburgh.  —  xVthelstan's  defeat  of   DANES,  BRITONS  and 

SCOTS.     FRANCE.     Invasion  by  the  HUNGARIANS. 
940.     ENGLAND.     Death  of  Athelstan.  — Accession  of  his  brother  Edmund. 
951.     GERMANY.     First  expedition  of  Otto  the  Great  into  ITALY. 
946.     ENGLAND.     Death  of  Edmund. — Accession  of  his  brother  Edrcd. 

953.  ROME.     Death  of  Alberic.  tvrant  of  the  citv,  his  son,  Octavian,  succeeding  liiin. 

954.  FRANCE.     Deatli  of  the  Caroling  Kinsr.  Lo'uis  IV.,  called  '•d'Outremar." 

955.  GERMANY.     Decisive  defeat  of  the  HUNGARIANS  on  the  Lech.     ROME.     Assump- 

tion of  the  Papal  throne  by  Octavian.  as  John  XII.     ENGLAND.     Death  of  Edred.  — 

Accession  of  his  nephew.  Edwy. 
957.     ENGLAND.     Hcvolt  against  Eihvy  and  division  of  the  kingdom  with  liis  brother,  Edgar. 
959.     ENGLAND.     Death  of  Edwv  and  accession  of  Edgar.  —  Abbot  Dunstan  made  Archbishop. 

961.  GERMANY.     The  crown  of  ITALY  taken  by  Otto  the  Great. 

962.  GERMANY.     Imperial  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great  at  ROME.— Revival  of  the  Empire. 

963.  ROME.     Expulsion  and  deposition  of  Pope  John  XII.— Election  of  Leo  VIII. 

964.  ROME.     Expulsion  of  Leo  VIII.  —  Return  and  death  of  John  XII. — Siege  and  capture  of 

the  city  by  the  Emperor. 

965.  ROME.     Death  of   Leo  VIII. — Election,   expulsion  and  forcible  restoration   of  John   XIII. 
967.     ISLAM.     Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Fatimites. 

969.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     JIunler  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  by  John  Zimisccs,  his  successor. 

972.  GERMANY.     ^Marriage  of  Otto,  the  Emperor's  son,  to  the  Byzantine  princess,  Theophano. 

ROME.     Death  of  John  XIII. 

973.  GERMANY.     Death  of  Otto  the  Great.— Accession  of  Otto  IL     ROME.     Election  of  Pope 

Benedict  VI. 

974.  ROME.     Murder  of  Benedict  VI.— Election  of  Benedict  VII. 

975.  ENGLAND.     Death  of  Edgar.     Accession  of  his  son  Edward  the  Martyr. 

978.     ENGLAND.     Death  of  Edward  the  Martvr.— Accession  of  Ethelrcd  the  Unready. 

983.  GERMANY.     Death  of  Otto  II.  —  Accession  of  Otto  III.  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 

Theophano.     ROME.     Death  of  Benedict  VII.— Election  of  John  XIV. 

984.  ROME.     Murder  of  John  XIV. 

985.  ROME.     Election  of  Pope  John  XV. 

986.  FRANCE.     Death  of  Lothaire. —  Accession  of  his  son  Louis  V. 

987.  FRANCE.     Death  of  Louis  V.  the  last  of  the  Caroling  Kings.  —  Election  of  Hugh  Capet. 

988.  ENGLAND.     Death  of  Archbishop  Dunstan. 

991.     ENGLAND.     Invasion  of  Vikings  from  NORWAY.— Battle  of  Maldon. 

996.  FRANCE.     Death  of  Hugh  Cap'et.- Accession  of  his  son,  Robert  II.     ROME.     Death  of 

Pope  .Tohn  XV.  —  Election  of  Gregorv  V. —  Imperial  coronation  of  Otto  III. 

997.  FRANCE.     Insurrection  of    peasants  in  NORMANDY.     ROME.     Rebellion  of   Crescen- 

tius. —  Expulsion  of  the  Pope. 

998.  ROME.     Overthrow  of  Crescentius.  —  Excommunication  of  King  Robert  of  FRANCE. 

999.  ROME.     Gerbert  raised  by  the  Emperor  to  the  papal  chair,  as  Sylvester  II. 

1000.  Expectationsof  the  end  of  the  world.— Pilgrimages  of  the  Emperor.     HUNGARY.     Royal 

title  conferred  on  Duke  Stephen  by  the  Pope. 


ROME,  A.  D.  962-10o7. 


Tfie  Xormunft, 
Arnold  of  Breccia. 


ROME,  A.  D.  1315. 


to  rely  upon  exactions  levied  upon  the  foreigner, 
ami  upon  profits  derived  from  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions. .  .  .  Hence  the  unvarying  sameness 
in  the  political  history  of  Rome  from  the  5th  to 
the  15th  century." — ^J.  I.  von  DSIlinger,  Studies 
ill  Em-openn  llistary,  ch.  3. — See  Papacy:  A.  I). 
88T-1O40. 

A.  D.  1077-1102. — Donation  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  to  the  Holy  See.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
10T7-11II-2. 

A.  D.  1081-1084.— Surrender  to  Henry  IV. — 
Terrible  Norman  visitation. —  Four  years  after 
liis  huniiliiitiou  of  himself  before  the  pope  at 
Canossa  (see  Caxossa),  Henry  IV.  ("  King  of  the 
Romans"  and  claiming  the  imperial  coronation, 
which  the  pope  refuseil  him),  entered  Italy  with 
an  army  to  enforce  his  demands.  He  had  re- 
covered his  authority  in  Germany;  the  rival  set 
up  against  him  was  slain :  northern  Italy  was 
strong  in  his  support.  For  three  successive 
years  Henry  marclied  his  army  to  the  walls  of 
Rome  and  made  attempts  to  enter,  by  force,  or 
intrigue,  or  by  stress  of  blockade,  and  every 
year,  when  the  heats  of  summer  came,  he  found 
iiimself  compelled  to  withdraw.  At  last,  the 
Romans,  who  had  stood  lirm  by  Gregory  VII., 
tired  of  the  siege,  or  the  gold  which  purchased 
their  fidelity  (some  say)  gave  out,  and  they 
opened  their  gates.  Pope  Gregory  took  refuge 
in  his  impregnable  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
Henry,  bringing  with  him  the  anti-pope  whom 
his  partisans  had  set  up,  was  crowned  by  the 
latter  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  coveted 
imperial  crown  was  little  more  than  settled  upon 
his  head  when  news  came  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Xorman  conqueror  of 
southern  Italy,  with  a  large  army,  to  defend  the 
legitim;ite  pope.  Henry  withdrew  from  Rome 
in  haste  and  three  days  afterwards  Robert  Guis- 
card's  army  was  under  its  walls.  The  Romans 
feared  to  admit  these  terrible  champions  of  their 
pope;  but  the  vigilance  and  valor  of  the  Xor- 
mans  surprised  a  gate,  and  the  great  city  was  in 
their  power.  They  made  haste  to  conduct  Greg- 
ory to  his  Lateran  Palace  and  to  receive  his  bles- 
sing; then  the}'  "spread  through  the  city,  treat- 
ing it  with  all  the  cruelty  of  a  captured  town, 
pillaging,  violating,  murdering,  wherever  they 
met  with  opposition.  The  Romans  had  been 
surprised,  not  subdued.  For  two  days  and 
nights  they  brooded  over  their  vengeance:  on 
the  third  day  they  broke  out  in  general  insurrec- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Romans  fought  at  advantage, 
from  their  possession  of  the  houses  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  ground.  They  were  gaining 
the  superiority ;  the  Normans  saw  their  peril. 
The  remorseless  Guiscard  gave  the  word  to  fire 
the  houses.  .  .  .  The  distracted  inhabitants 
dashed  wildly  into  the  streets,  no  longer  endeav- 
ouring to  defend  themselves,  but  to  save  their 
families.  They  were  hewn  down  by  hundreds. 
.  .  .  Nuns  were  defiled,  matrons  forced,  the 
rings  cut  from  their  living  fingers.  Gregory  ex- 
erted himself,  not  without  success,  in  saving  the 
principal  churches.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  neither  Goth  nor  Vandal,  neither  Greek  nor 
German,  brought  such  desolation  on  the  city  as 
this  capture  by  the  Normans.  From  this  period 
dates  tlie  desertion  of  the  older  part  of  the  cit}', 
and  its  gradual  extension  over  the  site  of  the 
modern  city,  the  Campus  JIartius.  .  .  .  !Many 
thousand  Romans  were  sold  publicly  as  slaves; 
many  carried  into  the  remotest  parts  of  Calabria. " 


When  Guiscard  withdrew  his  destroying  army 
from  the  ruins  of  Rome,  Gregory  went  with  him 
and  never  returned.  lie  died  not  long  after  at 
Salerno.— II.  11.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chiisti- 
iinity,  bk.  7,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  F.  Villemain,  Life  of  Gregory 
VIL,  bk.  9.— See,  also,  Germa.ny:  A.  I)  97.3- 
1133,  andPAP.\CY;  A.  D.  10.50-1133. 

A.  D.  1122-1250.— Conflict     of    the    Popes 
with   the    Hohenstaufen   Emperors.     Sic    Pa 
pacy:   a.   D.   1133-1350;  and  (iEKMAXV    .V    I) 
1138-1368. 

A.  D.  1 145-1155.— The  Republic  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia.— Arnold  of  Brescia  — so-called  from 
his  native  city  in  Lombardy  —  was  a  disciple  of 
Abelard,  and  not  so  much  a  religious  as  a  politi- 
cal reformer.  "  On  all  the  high  mysterious  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  the  orthodoxy  of  Arnold 
was  unimpeachable;  his  personal  life  was  that 
of  the  sternest  monk;  he  had  the  most  earnest 
sympathy  with  the  popular  religion.  ...  He 
would  reduce  the  clergy  to  their  primitive  and 
apostolic  poverty;  confiscate  all  their  wealth, 
escheat  all  their  temporal  power.  .  .  .  His  Uto- 
pia was  a  great  Christian  republic,  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Gregory  VII."  In  1145,  Ar- 
nold was  at  Rome,  where  his  doctrines  had  gone 
before  him,  and  where  the  citizens  had  already 
risen  in  rebellion  a.gainst  the  rule  of  the  pope. 
"  His  eloquence  brought  over  the  larger  part  of 
the  nobles  to  the  popular  side;  even  some  of  the 
clergy  were  infected  by  his  doctrines.  The  re- 
public, under  his  infiuence,  affected  to  resume 
the  constitution  of  elder  Rome.  .  .  .  The  Capi 
tol  was  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  even  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  was  sacrilegiously  turned  into  a  castle. 
The  Patrician  took  possession  of  the  Vatican, 
imposed  taxes,  and  exacted  tribute  by  violence 
from  the  pilgrims.  Rome  began  again  to  speak 
of  her  sovereignty  of  the  world."  The  republic 
maintained  itself  until  1155,  when  a  bolder  pope 
—  the  Englishman,  Adrian  or  Hadrian  IV.  —  had 
mounted  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  confronted 
Arnold  with  unflinching  hostility.  The  death 
of  one  of  his  Cardinals,  killed  in  a  street  tumult, 
gave  the  pope  an  opportunity  to  place  the 
whole  city  under  an  interdict.  "  Religion  tri- 
umphed over  liberty.  The  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple compelled  the  senate  to  yield.  Hadrian 
would  admit  of  no  lower  terms  tlian  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  republican  institutions;  the  banish- 
luent  of  Arnold  and  his  adherents.  The  republic 
was  at  an  end,  Arnold  an  exile;  the  Pope  again 
master  in  Rome.  '  A  few  months  later,  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  then  coming  to  Rome  for  the  impe- 
rial crown,  was  given  up  to  the  Pope  and  was 
executed  in  some  summary  way,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  in  considerable  dispute. — H.  H. 
ililman,  Jlist.  of  Latin  Chnstinnity,  bk.  8,  ch.  6-7. 

Also  in  :  .1.  Miley,  Hist,  of  the  Papal  States, 
bk.  6. 

A.  D.  1x55.— Tumult  at  the  coronation  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  11.5-1- 
11(13. 

A.  D.  1 167.— The  taking  of  the  city  by  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa.    See  Italy:  .\.  I).  IKiCi-l  1i;7. 

A.  D.  H98-1216.— The  establishing  of  Papal 
Sovereignty  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  See 
Papacy:  A.  1).  11*8-131(1. 

A.  D.  1215. — The  beginning  in  Italy  of  the 
strife  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  1315. 
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i3-i4th  Centuries. — The  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  nobles. — The  strife  of  the  Colonna 
and  the  Ursini. — "  In  the  lic;jcinning  of  \\w  lltli 
ccTilury  Italy  was  cxjiosi'd  to  the  feudal  tyranny, 
alike  oppressive  to  the  sovereign  and  the  people. 
The  rijrhts  of  human  nature  were  vindieated  liy 
her  numerous  rc|iublics.  who  soon  extended  their 
liberty  and  dominion  from  the  city  to  the  ad- 
jacent country.  The  sword  of  the  nobles  was 
broken;  their  slaves  were  enfranchised;  their 
castles  were  demolished  ;  they  ass\nned  the  hattits 
of  society  and  obedience.  .  .  .  J5ut  the  feeble 
and  disorderly  government  of  Rome  was  unequal 
to  the  task  of  curbing  her  rebellious  sons,  who 
scorned  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  within 
and  without  the  walls.  It  was  no  longer  a  civil 
contention  between  the  nobles  and  plebeians  for 
the  govermnent  of  the  state.  The  barons  asserted 
in  arms  their  i)ersonal  independence;  their 
palaces  and  castles  were  fortitied  against  a  siege; 
and  their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by 
the  numbers  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  In 
origin  and  afTection  they  were  aliens  to  their 
country;  and  a  genuine  Roman,  coidd  such  have 
l)een  produced,  might  have  renounced  these 
haughty  strangers,  who  disdained  the  appella- 
tion of  citizens,  and  proudly  styled  themselves 
the  princes  of  Rome.  After  a  dark  series  of 
revolutions,  all  records  of  pedigree  were  lo.st; 
the  distinction  of  surnames  was  abolished;  the 
blood  of  the  nations  was  mingled  in  a  thousand 
channels;  and  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  the 
Greeks  and  Franks,  the  Germans  and  Normans, 
had  obtained  the  fairest  possessions  by  royal 
bounty  or  the  prerogative  of  valour.  ...  It  is 
not  my  design  to  enumerate  the  Roman  families 
which  have  failed  at  difl'ereut  periods,  or  those 
which  are  continued  in  different  degrees  of  splen- 
dour to  the  present  time.  The  old  consular  line 
of  the  Fraugipani  discover  their  name  in  the 
generous  act  of  breaking  or  dividing  bread  in  a 
time  of  famine ;  and  such  benevolence  is  more 
truly  glorious  than  to  have  enclosed,  with  their 
allies  the  Cor.si,  a  spacious  quarter  of  the  city  in 
the  chains  of  their  fortifications.  The  Savelli,  as 
it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have  maintained 
their  original  dignity;  the  obsolete  surname  of 
the  Capizucchi  is  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the 
first  senators;  the  Conti  preserve  the  honour, 
without  the  estate,  of  the  counts  of  Signia ;  and 
the  Annibaldi  must  have  been  very  ignorant,  or 
very  modest,  if  they  had  not  descended  from  the 
Carthaginian  hero.  But  among,  perhaps  above, 
the  peers  and  princes  of  the  city,  I  distinguish 
the  rival  houses  of  Colonna  and  Ursini  [or 
Orsini].  .  .  .  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  most  powerful  branch  [of  the 
Colonna]  was  composed  of  an  uncle  and  six 
brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arras  or  in  the  hon- 
ours of  the  Church.  Of  these  Peter  was  elected 
senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  Capitol  in  a 
triumphant  car,  and  hailed  in  some  vain  accla- 
mations with  the  title  of  Caesar;  while  John  and 
Stephen  were  declared  ^Marquis  of  Ancona  and 
Coimt  of  Romagna  by  Nicholas  IV.,  a  patron  so 
l)artial  to  their  family  that  he  has  been  delineated 
in  satirical  portraits,  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  a 
hollow  pillar.  After  his  decease  their  haughty 
behaviour  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  most 
implacable  of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals,  the 
uncle  and  the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of 
Boniface  VIII.  ;  and  the  Colonna  were  oppressed 
for  a  moment  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  arms. 


He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his  personal 
enemies;  their  estates  were  confiscated:  their 
fortresses  on  either  side  of  the  Tiber  were  l)e- 
sieged  by  the  troops  of  St.  Peter  and  those  of 
the  rival  nobles;  and  after  the  ruin  of  Palestrina. 
or  Pneneste,  their  iirincijial  seat,  the  ground 
was  marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the  emblem  of 
perpetual  desolation  [see  Papacy:  A.  I).  1294- 
1348].  ,  ,  .  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
their  wealth  Ijy  their  losses,  of  their  losses  by  the 
damages  of  100,000  gold  florins  which  were 
granted  them  against  the  accomjiliees  and  heirs 
of  the  deceased  pope.  All  the  spiritual  censun  s 
and  disqualifications  were  abolished  by  his  ])ru 
dent  successors;  and  the  fortune  of  the  house- 
was  more  firmly  established  by  this  transient 
hurricane.  .  .  .  But  the  first  of  the  fannly  in 
fame  and  merit  was  the  elder  Stephen,  whom 
Petrarch  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  hero  superior 
to  his  own  times  and  not  unworthy  of  ancient 
Rome.  .  .  .  Till  the  ruin  of  his  declining  age, 
the  ancestors,  tlic  character,  and  the  cbihlren  of 
Stephen  Colonna  exalted  his  dignity  in  the  Ro- 
man republic  and  at  the  Court  of  Avignon.  The 
Ursini  migrated  from  Spolcto;  the  sons  of  Ursus, 
as  they  are  styled  in  the  twelfth  century,  from 
some  eminent  person  who  is  only  known  as  the 
father  of  their  race.  But  they  were  soon  distin- 
guished among  the  nobles  of  Rome  by  the  num- 
ber and  bravery  of  their  kinsmen,  the  strength 
of  their  towers,  the  honours  of  the  senate  and 
sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  jiopes. 
Celestin  III.  and  Nicholas  III.,  of  their  name 
and  lineage.  .  .  .  The  Colonna  embraced  the 
name  of  Ghibellincs  and  the  party  of  the  empire; 
the  Ursini  espoused  the  title  of  Guelphs  and  the 
cause  of  the  Church.  The  eagle  and  the  keys 
were  displayed  in  their  adverse  liamiers;  and  the 
two  factions  of  Ital\'  most  furiously  raged  when 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  disjiute  were  long 
since  forgotten.  After  the  retreat  of  the  popes 
to  Avignon  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant  re- 
public; and  the  mischiefs  of  di.scord  were  per- 
petuated by  the  wretched  compromise  of  electing 
each  year  two  rival  senators.  By  their  private 
hostilities  the  city  and  country  were  desolated." 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Unman  Em- 
pire, c!t.  69. — "  Had  things  been  left  to  take  their 
natural  course,  one  of  these  families,  the  Colonna. 
for  instance,  or  the  Orsini,  would  iirobably  have 
ended  by  overcoming  its  rival.s,  and  have  estab- 
lished, as  was  the  case  in  the  republics  of  Ro- 
magna and  Tuscany,  a  'signoria,'  or  local 
tyranny,  like  those  which  had  once  prevailed  in 
tiie  cities  of  Greece.  But  the  presence  of  the 
sacerdotal  power,  as  it  had  hindered  the  growth 
of  feudalism,  so  also  it  stood  in  tlie  way  of  such 
a  development  as  this,  and  in  so  far  aggravated 
the  confusion  of  the  city." — J.  Bryce,  The  Iloly 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  16. 

A.  D.  1300.  —  The  Jubilee.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1294-1348. 

A.  D.  1305-1377. — Withdrawal  of  the  Papal 
court  from  Rome  and  settlement  at  Avignon. — 
The  "Babylonish  Captivity."  See  Papacy: 
A,  D.  1294-134a,  to  13.")2-13:s. 

A.  D.  1312. — Resistance  to  the  entry  and 
coronation  of  Henry  VII.  Sec  Italy:  A.  D. 
1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1328. — Imperial  coronation  of  Louis 
IV.  of   Bavaria.     See  Italy:  A.  I).    1313-13311. 

A.  D.  1347-1354. — The  revolution  of  Rienzi, 
the  last  Tribune. — "  Tlie  Holy  City  bad  no  iin\ 
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ernmcnt.  She  was  no  longer  the  Imperial  Rome, 
nor  the  Pontifical  Rome.  The  Teutonic  C;esars 
liad  abandoned  lier.  The  Popes  had  also  Hed 
from  the  sacreil  hill  of  the  Vatican  to  the  slim_y 
Gallic  city,  Avignon.  .  .  .  The  real  masters  of 
the  city  were  the  princes  or  barons,  who  dwelt 
in  their  fortified  castles  in  the  environs,  or  their 
strong  palaces  within.  The  principal  among 
them  were  masters  of  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  celebrated  old  family  of  the  Colonnas 
reigned,  it  may  lie  said,  over  the  north  of  the 
city,  towards  the  Quirinal.  .  .  .  The  new  family 
of  the  Orsini  extended  their  sway  along  the 
Tiber  from  the  Campo-di-Fiore,  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  comprising  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
The  Savelli,  less  powerful,  possessed  a  part  of 
the  Aventine,  with  the  theatre  of  Marcellns,  and 
the  C'onti.  the  huge  tower  which  bears  their 
name,  on  C'a'sar's  Forum.  Other  members  of 
the  nobility,  in  the  country,  were  possessors  of 
small  fortified  cities,  or  castles.  .  .  .  Rome,  sub- 
jected to  such  a  domination,  had  become  almost 
deserted.  The  population  of  the  seven-hilled 
city  had  come  down  to  about  30,000  souls. 
When  the  barons  were  at  peace  with  each  other, 
which,  however,  was  a  rare  occurrence,  they 
combined  to  exercise  their  tyranny  over  the 
citizens  and  the  serfs,  to  rob  and  plunder  the 
farmers,  travellers,  and  pilgrims.  Petrarch 
wrote  to  the  Pope  at  this  period,  that  Rome  had 
become  the  abode  of  demons,  the  receptacle  of 
all  crimes,  a  hell  for  the  living.  .  .  .  Rienzi  was 
then  28  years  old.  .  .  .  His  function  of  notary 
(assessore)  to  the  Roman  tribunals,  would  seem 
to  infer  that  he  was  considered  a  peaceful, 
rational  citizen.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
brought  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties,  the 
excited  imagination  and  generosity  of  heart  which 
characterized  his  nature.  He  gloried  in  being 
surnamed  the  Consul  of  orplians,  of  widows, 
and  of  the  poor.  His  love  for  the  humble  soon 
became  blended  with  an  intense  hatred  for  the 
great:  one  of  his  brothers  was  killed  accidentally 
by  a  Roman  baron,  without  his  being  able  to  ob- 
tain any  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Rienzi  liad  always 
been  noted  for  liis  literary  and  poetical  taste ;  he 
was  considered  as  deeply  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  antiquity,  and  as  the  most  skilful  in 
deciphering  and  explaining  the  numerous  in- 
scriptions with  which  Rome  abounded.  .  .  . 
The  least  remains  of  antiquity  became  for  him  a 
theme  of  declamatory  addresses  to  the  people,  on 
the  present  state  of  Rome,  on  the  iniquities  that 
surrounded  him.  Followed  by  groups  that  aug- 
mented daily,  and  which  listened  to  him  willi 
breathless  interest,  he  led  them  from  ruin  to 
ruin,  to  the  Forum,  to  the  tombs  of  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs,  thus  associating  every  glory,  and 
made  the  hearts  of  the  people  throb  by  his  mys- 
tical eloquence.  .  .  .  No  remed}'  being  brought 
to  the  popular  grievances,  an  insurrection  broke 
out.  The  senator  was  e.xpelled;  thirteen  good 
men  (buoni  uomini)  were  installed  in  the  Capitol 
and  inve.sted  with  dictatorial  powers.  It  was  a 
Guelfic  movement;  Rienzi  was  mixed  with  it; 
but  without  any  preeminent  participation.  This 
new  government  resolved  to  send  an  embassj'  to 
the  Pope,  at  Avignon,  and  Rienzi  formed  part  of 
it.  Such  was  the  first  real  public  act  in  the  life 
of  Cola  di  Rienzi.  The  embassy  was  joined 
by  Petrarch.  .  .  .  The  Pope  would  not  hear 
of  leaving  his  new  splendid  palace,  and  the 
gentle  population  of  Avignon,  for  the  heap  of 


ruins  and  the  human  turbulence  of  Rome."  But 
"Cardinal  Aymeric  was  named  to  represent  tlie 
Pope  at  Rome,  as  Legate,  and  a  (Olonna  and  an 
Orsini  invested  with  the  senatorial  dignity,  in 
order  to  restore  order  in  the  Eternal  City,  in  the 
name  of  the  Ppntiff.  Rienzi  indulged  in  tlie 
most  extravagant  exultation.  He  wrote  a 
highly  enthusiastic  address  to  the  Roman  people. 
But  his  illusion  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
new  Legate  only  attended  lo  the  filling  of  the 
Papal  Treasury.  The  nobility,  protected  by  the 
new  senators,  continued  their  course  of  tyranny. 
Rienzi  protested  warmly  against  such  a  course 
of  iniquities,  in  the  council.  One  day  he  spoke 
with  a  still  greater  vehemence  of  indignation, 
when  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  struck 
him  in  the  face,  others  hissed  out  at  him  sneer- 
ingly,  calling  him  the  Consul  of  orphans  and 
widows.  From  that  day  he  never  ap|><-ared  at 
any  of  its  meetings;  his  hatred  had  swollen, 
and  must  explode.  .  .  .  He  went  straight  to  the 
people  (popolo  minuto),  and  prepared  a  revolu- 
tion. To  render  his  exhortations  to  tlie  people 
more  impressive,  he  made  use  of  large  allegorical 
pictures,  hastily  drawn,  and  which  form  a  curi- 
ous testimony  of  his  mystical  imagination,  as 
well  as  of  his  forensic  eloquence.  .  .  .  Finally, 
he  convoked  the  people  at  the  Cajiitol  for  the  20th 
of  May,  1347,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  namely, 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  (Jhost.  Rienzi 
had  heard,  with  fervour,  thirty  masses  during  the 
preceding  night.  On  that  day  he  came  out  at 
12  o'clock  armed,  with  his  head  imcovered,  fol- 
lowed by  25  partisans ;  three  unfurled  standards 
were  carried  before  him,  bearing  allegorical  pic- 
tures. This  time  his  address  was  very  brief  — 
merely  stating,  that  from  his  love  for  the  Pope 
and  the  salvation  of  the  peoi^le,  he  was  ready  to 
encounter  any  danger.  He  then  read  the  laws 
which  were  to  insure  the  happiness  of  Rome. 
They  were,  properly  speaking,  a  summar}'  of 
reforms,  destined  to  relieve  the  people  from  their 
sufferings,  and  intended  to  realize,  what  he  pro 
claimed,  must  become  the  good  state  [or  Gooil 
Estate],  il  buono  stato.  .  .  .  By  this  outline  of 
a  new  constitution,  the  people  were  invested 
with  the  property  and  government  of  the  city 
as  well  as  of  its  environs;  the  Pontifical  See, 
bereft  of  the  power  it  had  exercised  during  sev- 
eral centuries;  and  the  nobility  deprived  of  what 
they  considered  as  their  property,  to  assist  the 
public  poverty.  The  revolution  cotild  not  be 
more  complete;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that 
Rienzi  was  clamorously  applauded,  and  immedi- 
ately invested  with  full  powers  to  realize  ami 
organize  the  buono  stato,  of  which  he  had  given 
the  programme.  He  declined  the  title  of  Rector, 
and  preferred  the  more  popular  name  of  Tribune. 
Nothing  was  fixed  as  to  the  duration  of  this  ex- 
traordinary popular  magistracy.  The  new  gov- 
ernment was  installed  at  the  Capitol,  the  Sena- 
tors expelled,  and  the  whole  revolution  executed 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  new  Tribime  might 
well  be  strengthened  in  his  belief  that  he  was 
acting  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  was  careful,  nevertheless,  not  to  estrange  the 
Pontifical  authority,  and  requested  that  the 
apostolical  vicar  should  be  offered  to  be  adjoined 
to  him,  which  the  prelate  accepted,  however  un- 
certain and  perilous  the  honour  appeared  to  be. 
During  the  popidar  enthusiasm,  old  Stephen 
Colouna,  with  the  more  formidable  of  the  barons, 
who  had  been  away,  returned  to  Rome  in  haste ; 
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lie  expressed  publicly  his  scorn,  and  when  the 
order  came  from  liienzi  for  liim  to  quit  the  city, 
he  replied  that  he  would  soon  come  :ind  throw 
that  madman  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Capitol.  Hienzi  ordered  the  l)ells  to  be  rung, 
the  people  instantly  assembled  in  arms,  and  that 
proudest  of  the  barons  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Pal- 
estrina.  The  ne.vt  ilay  it  was  proclaimeci  that 
all  the  nobles  were  to  come,  to  swiar  fealty  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  afterwards  withdraw 
to  their  castles,  and  jirotect  the  public  roads. 
John,  the  son  of  old  Colonna,  was  the  tirst  who 
presented  himself  at  the  Capitol,  but  it  was  with 
the  intention  of  braving  and  insulting  the  Trib- 
une, When  lie  beheld  the  popular  masses  in 
clo.so  array,  he  felt  awed,  and  took  the  oath  to 
protect  the  people  —  i)rotect  the  roads  —  succour 
the  widows  and  orphans,  and  obey  the  summons 
of  the  Tribune.  The  Orsini,  Savelli.  Gactani, 
and  many  others,  came  after  him  and  followed 
his  example.  Kicnzi,  now  sole  master,  without 
opponents,  gave  a  free  course  to  the  allurements 
of  authority.  .  .  .  The  tolls,  ta.xes,  and  imposts 
w  Inch  pressed  upon  the  people  were  abolished  by 
Rienzi,  in  the  tirst  instance,  and  afterwards,  the 
taxes  on  the  bridges,  win(\  and  bread  ;  but  he 
endeavoured  to  compensate  such  an  enormous  defi- 
cit by  augmenting  the  tax  on  salt,  which  was 
not  yet  unjjopular,  besides  an  im])ost  on  funded 
property,  lie  was  thus  making  ha.sty,  serious, 
even  dangerous  engagements  with  the  people, 
which  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  keep.  .  .  . 
For  the  present,  calmness  and  security  were 
reigning  in  the  city.  .  .  .  The  Tribune  received 
the  congratulations  of  all  the  ambassadors;  the 
changes  he  had  effectefl  appeared  miraculous. 
.  .  .  He  believed  implicitly  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  era.  The  homage  profusely 
lavished  upon  him  by  all  the  Italian  Kepublies, 
and  even  b_v  despotic  sovereigns  confirmed  him 
in  his  conviction.  .  .  .  One  nobleman  alone,  the 
Prefect  of  Vico,  secretly  supported  by  the  agent 
of  the  Pontifical  patrimony,  refused  to  submit 
and  to  surrender  tlie  three  or  four  little  cities  in 
his  jurisdiction.  Kienzi  led  rapidly  against  him 
an  army  of  8,000  men,  and  attacked  the  rebellious 
Prefect  so  suddenly  .and  skilfully,  that  the  latter 
surrendered  unconditionally.  This  success  in- 
flamed the  he.-id  and  imagination  of  Hienzi,  and 
with  it  conuncneed  the  mystical  extravagances 
and  follies  which  could  not  fail  to  cause  his  ruin." 
— Prof.  DeVericour,  liiemi,  the  last  of  the  Trib- 
unes {Dublin  Uiiie.  Mag.,  1860. — Edcctic  Mar/., 
Sept.,  1860). — "  Hienzi's  head  was  tiirned  by  his 
success.  He  assumed  the  jiomp  of  a  sover- 
eign, lie  distributed  titles,  surrounded  him- 
self with  ceremonies,  and  multiiilied  feasts  and 
processions.  .  .  .  He  desired  to  be  ennobled,  and 
to  have  the  title  of  Knight,  as  well  as  Tribune. 
To  celebrate  his  installation  as  Knight,  a  splen- 
did series  of  ceremonies  was  arranged,"  at  the 
end  of  which  he  "  made  an  address,  in  which  he 
cited  the  Pope,  and  Lewis  of  IJavaria,  and 
Charles  of  Bohemia,  to  give  reasons  for  any 
claims  they  had  on  Rome;  and  pointing  his 
sword  to  three  points  of  the  compass,  he  ex- 
claimed, ■  This  is  mine,  and  this  is  mine,  and  this 
is  mine.'.  .  .  Folly  had  quite  got  the  better  of 
him  now,  and  his  vanity  w-as  leading  him  swiftly 
to  ruin.  .  .  .  Shortly  afterwards  he  issued  a 
proclamation  that  he  had  discovered  a  conspiracy 
against  the  people  and  him.self,  and  declared  that 
he  would  cut  oil  the  heads  of  all  those  concerned 


in  it.  The  conspirators  were  seized  and  brought 
forward,  and  among  them  were  seen  the  chief  of 
the  princely  fandlies  of  Rome.  Solemn  i)repar- 
ations  were  made  for  their  execution,  when 
Rienzi,  suddenly  and  without  reason,  not  only 
pardoned  them  all,  but  conferred  upon  them 
some  of  the  most  important  charges  and  offices 
of  the  state.  No  sooner  were  these  nobles  and 
princes  free  out  of  Rome  than  they  began 
seriously  to  conspire  to  overtlii-ow  Rienzi  and 
his  government.  They  assendiled  their  soldiers, 
and,  .after  <levaslating  the  country,  threatened  to 
march  upon  Rome  it.sclf.  The  Tribune,  who 
was  no  soldier,  attempted  to  intimidate  his  ene- 
mies by  threats;  but  finding  that  the  people  grew 
clamorous  for  action,  he  at  last  took  up  arms, 
and  made  a  show  of  advancing  against  them. 
But  after  a  few  days,  during  which  he  di<l  noth- 
ing except  to  destroy  still  more  of  the  Campagna, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  clothed  himself  in  the  Im- 
perial robes,  and  received  a  legate  from  the 
Pope.  .  .  .  His  power  soon  began  to  crumble 
awa^'  under  him;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards, 
he  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  people  to 
rise  and  drive  out  the  Count  of  Minorbino,  who 
had  set  his  authority  at  defitince,  he  found  that 
his  day  was  past.  ...  He  then  ordered  the 
trumpets  of  silver  to  sound,  and,  clothed  in  all 
his  pomp,  he  marched  through  Rome,  accom- 
panied by  his  small  band  of  soldiers,  and  on  the 
loth  Uctober,  1347,  intrenche<l  himself  in  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo.  Still  the  influence  of  his  name 
and  his  power  was  so  great,  that  it  was  not  till 
three  days  after  that  the  nobles  ventured  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  then  they  founil  that  Cola's  power 
had  vanished.  It  faded  away  like  a  carnival 
pageant,  as  that  gay  procession  entered  the 
C;istle  St.  Angelo.  There  he  remained  until  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  then  fled,  and  found 
liis  way  to  Civita  Vecehia,  where  he  stayed  with 
a  nephew  of  his  for  a  short  time.  But  his 
nephew  having  been  arrested,  he  again  returned 
to  Rome  secretly,  and  was  concealed  in  Castle 
St.  Angelo  by  one  of  the  Orsini  who  was  friendly 
to  him  and  his  party.  .  .  .  Cola  soon  after  fled 
to  Xajdes,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cardinals.  Rome  now  fell 
into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  even  worse 
than  when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  power. 
Revolutions  occurred.  Brigandage  was  renewed. 
...  In  13i53  Rienzi  returned  with  Cardinal  Al- 
bornos,  the  legate  of  the  Pope.  He  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  again  installed  in  power. 
But  he  was  embarrassed  in  all  his  actions  by  the 
Cardinal,  who  sought  only  to  make  u.se  of  him, 
while  he  himself  exercised  all  the  power.  The 
title  of  Senator  of  Rome  was  conferred  on  him, 
and  the  people  forgave  him.  .  .  .  But  Rienzi 
had  lost  the  secret  of  his  power  in  losing  his 
enthusiasm.  ...  At  last,  in  October  1333,  a 
sedition  broke  out,  and  the  mob  rushed  to  the 
Capitol  with  cries  of  '  Death  to  the  traitor 
Rienzi!'.  .  .  He  appeared  on  the  balcony  clothed 
in  his  armour  as  Knight,  and,  with  the  standard 
of  the  people  in  bis  hand,  demanded  to  be  heard. 
But  the  populace  refused  to  listen  to  him.  .  .  . 
At  last  he  decided  to  fly.  Tearing  oil  his  robes, 
he  put  on  the  miserable  dress  of  the  porter, 
rushed  down  the  flaming  stairs  and  through  the 
burning  chambers,  .  .  .  and  at  last  reached  the 
third  floor.  ...  At  this  very  moment  his  arm 
was  seized,  and  a  voice  said,  '  Where  arc  you 
going  ? '    He  saw  that  all  was  lost.     But,  at  bay, 
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he  (iiil  nothing  mean.  Ag:iiu  there  was  a  flash  of 
lioi'oii'  courage,  not  unworthy  of  him.  He  tlirew 
olT  his  disguise,  aud  disdaining  all  suliterfuges, 
saiil,  'I  am  the  Tribune!'  He  was  then  led  out 
through  the  door  ...  to  the  base  of  the  basalt 
lions,  where  he  had  made  his  first  great  call  >ipon 
the  people.  Standing  there,  undaunted  by  its 
tumultuous  cries,  he  stood  for  an  hour  with 
folded  arms,  and  looked  around  upon  the  raging 
crowd.  At  last,  profiting  by  a  lull  of  silence,  lie 
lifted  his  voice  to  address  them,  when  suddenly 
an  artisan  at  his  side,  fearing  perhaps  the  result 
of  his  eloquence,  and  perhaps  prompted  by  re- 
venge, plunged  his  pike  in  his  breast,  and  he 
fell.  The  wild  mob  rushed  upon  his  corpse."- — 
W.  W.  Story,  Castle  St.  Angela,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tinnitij.  hk.  13,  ch.  10-11  (i\  5).— E.  Gibbon,  Be- 
rline  find  Full  of  the  Rnnnn  Empire,  ch.  70. 

A.  D.  1367-1369. — Temporary  return  of  Ur- 
ban V.  from   Avignon.     See    Papacy;   A.    D. 

A.  D.  1377-1379. —Return  of  the  Papal 
court. — Election  of  Urban  VI.  and  the  Great 
Schism. — Battles  in  the  city. — Siege  and  par- 
tial destruction  of  Castle  St.  Angelo.  See 
Papacy:  A.  \).  18T;-14I7. 

A.  D.  1405-1414. —  Rising  in  the  city  and 
flight  of  Pope  Innocent  VII. — Sacking  of  the 
Vatican. — Surrender  of  the  city  to  Ladislas, 
king  of  Naples. — Expulsion  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans and  their  return.  See  Italy  (Southern): 
A.  D.  1886-1414. 

A.  D.  1447-1455.— The  pontificate  of  Nicolas 
V. — Building  of  the  Vatican  Palace  and  found- 
ing of  the  Vatican  Library. — The  Porcaro  re- 
volt.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1447-14SO. 

A.  D.  1492-1503. — Under  the  Borgias.  See 
Pap.\cy:  a.  D.    1471-iril:i 

A.  D.  1494.— Charles  VIII.  and  the  French 
army  in  the  city.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1494-1496. 

A.  D.  1526.— The  city  taken  and  the  Vatican 
plundered  by  the  Colonnasand  the  Spaniards. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  lo28-l."):27. 

A.  D.  1527. — The  capture  and  the  sacking 
of  the  city  by  the  army  of  Constable  Bourbon. 
— Captivity  of  the  Pope.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1523-1027;   1.V27;  and  1.V27-1.V39. 

A.  D.  1537-1563. — Inclinations  towards  the 
Reformation. — Catholic  reaction.  See  Papacy  : 
A.  D.  I.j37-1.")63. 

A.  D.  1600-1656. —  The  great  families  and 
the  Roman  population. — "A  numerous,  power- 
ful, aud  wealthy  aristocracy  surrounded  the 
papal  throne;  the  families  already  established 
imposed  restraints  on  those  that  were  but  newly 
rising;  from  the  self-reliance  and  authoritative 
boldness  of  monarchy,  the  ecclesiastical  sover- 
eignty was  passing  to  the  deliberation,  sobriety, 
and  measured  calmness  of  aristocratic  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  There  still  flourished  those  old  and 
long-renowned  Roman  races,  the  Savelli,  Conti, 
Orsini,  Colouna,  anil  Gaetaui.  .  .  .  The  Colonna 
and  Orsini  made  it  their  boast,  that  for  centuries 
no  peace  had  been  concluded  between  the 
princes  of  Christendom,  in  which  they  had  not 
been  included  by  name.  But  however  powerful 
these  houses  may  have  been  in  earlier  times, 
they  certainly  owed  their  importance  in  those 
now  before  us  to  their  connection  with  the  Curia 
and  tlie  popes.  .  .  .  Under  Innocent  X.,  there 
existed  for  a  considerable  time,  as  it  were,  two 
great  factions,  or  associations  of  families.     The 


Orsini,  Ce-sariui,  Borghesi,  Aldobrandini,  Ludo- 
visi,  and  Giustiniani  were  with  the  Pamfili; 
while  opposed  to  them,  was  the  house  of  Colonna' 
and  the  Barberini.  ...  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  computed  to  be 
fifty  noble  families  in  Rome  of  three  hundred 
years  standing,  thirty-five  of  two  hundred,  and 
si.xtcen  of  one  hundred  years.  None  were  per- 
mitted to  claim  a  more  ancient  descent,  or  were 
generally  traced  to  an  obscure,  or  even  a  low 
origin.  .  .  .  But  by  the  side  of  the  old  families 
there  rose  up  various  new  ones.  All  the  cardinals 
and  prelates  of  the  Curia  proceeded  according  to 
the  pope's  example,  and  each  in  projjortion  to  his 
means  employed  the  surplus  of  his  ecclesisistical 
revenue  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  kindred, 
the  foundation  of  a  new  family.  There  were 
others  which  had  attained  to  enunence  by  judi- 
cial appointments,  and  many  were  indebted  for 
their  elevation  to  being  employed  as  bankers  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Dataria.  Fifteen  families  of 
Florence,  eleven  from  Genoa,  nine  Portuguese, 
and  four  French,  are  enumerated  as  having  ri.sen 
to  more  or  less  consideration  by  these  means,  ac- 
cording to  their  good  fortune  or  talents;  some  of 
them,  whose  reputation  no  longer  depended  on 
the  affairs  of  the  day,  became  monarchs  of  gold ; 
as  for  example,  the  Guicciardini  and  Dotii,  who 
connected  themselves,  under  Urliaii  VIII.,  with 
the  Giustiniani,  Primi,  and  Pallaviiini.  But 
even,  without  affairs  of  this  kind,  families  of 
consideration  were  constantly  rci)airing  to  Rome. 
not  only  from  Urbino,  Rieti,  and  Bologna,  but 
also  from  Parma  and  Florence.  .  .  .  Returns  of 
the  Roman  population  are  still  e.xtant,  and  liy 
a  comparison  of  the  different  years,  we  find  a 
most  remarkable  result  exhibited,  as  regards  Die 
manner  in  which  that  population  was  formed. 
Not  that  its  increase  was  upon  the  whole  particu- 
larly rapid,  this  we  are  not  authorized  to  assert. 
In  the  year  1600  the  inhaliitants  were  about 
110,000;  fifty-six  years  afterwards  they  were 
somewhat  above  120,000,  an  advance  by  no  means 
extraordinary ;  but  another  circumstance  here 
presents  itself  which  deserves  attention.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  population  of  Rome  had  been 
constantly  fluctuating.  Under  Paul  IV.  it  had 
decreased  from  80,000  to  50,000;  in  a  score  or 
two  of  years  it  had  again  advanced  to  more  than 
100,000.  And  this  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
court  was  then  formed  princiijally  of  unuuirricd 
men,  who  had  no  permanent  abode  there.  But, 
at  the  time  we  are  considering,  Ihe  population 
became  fixed  into  settled  families.  This  began 
to  be  the  case  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
ccntuiy,  but  took  place  more  particularly  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth.  .  .  .  After  the 
return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon,  and  on  the 
close  of  the  schism,  the  city,  which  had  seemed 
on  the  point  of  sinking  into  a  mere  village,  ex- 
tended itself  around  tlic  Curia.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  papal  fainilies  had  risen  to  power  and 
riches  ^— until  neither  internal  dis<'ords  nor  ex- 
ternal enemies  were  any  longer  to  be  feared,  and 
the  incomes  drawn  from  the  revenues  of  the 
church  or  state  secured  a  life  of  enjoyment  with- 
out the  necessity  for  labour,  that  a  numerous 
permanent  population  aro.se  in  the  city." — 1>. 
Ranke.  I  fist,  of  the  Popes,  hk.  8,  sect.  7  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1797-1798. — French  intrigues  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  city. — Formation  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic. —  Expulsion  of  the  Pope.  See 
Fr.\kce:  A.  D.  1797-1798  (Decemheu— -May). 
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A.  D.  1798  (November).— Brief  expulsion  of 
the  French  by  the  Neapolitans.  Sec  Fuanck; 
A.  1).  17!tS-l7'.liMAi(iisT— Ai-uii.). 

A.  D.  1799.— Overthrow  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public.— Expulsion  of  the  French.  Sie  Fkaxck; 
A.  1).  IT'.i!)  (Ari;i  ST— Dkikmiikh). 

A.  D.  1800.— The  Papal  government  re-es- 
tablished by  Napoleon.     8oe  Fr.^nce:    A.   D. 

ISdd^lSdl  (.hXE- FEIilUAUY). 

A.  D.  1808-1809. —  Napoleon's  quarrel  writh 
the  Pope.— Captivity  of  Pius  VII.— French 
occupation. —  Declared  to  be  a  free  and  impe- 
rial city.     Sic   I'ai-a<v:   A.  D.  180S-1S14. 

A.  D.  1810.— The  title  of  King  of  Rome 
given  to  Napoleon's  son.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
is(w-isi4. 

A.  D.  1813. —  Papal  Concordat  with  Napo- 
leon.    See  R\i'A<  v:  A.  I).  IsoS-lf.U. 

A.  D.  1814.— Occupation  by  Murat  for  the 
Allies. — Return  of  the  Pope.  Sic  Italy:  A.  1). 
lyU:  and  Papacy:  A.  I).  ISDS-IHU. 

A.  D.  1815. —  Restoration  of  the  works  of 
art  taken  by  Napoleon.     See  Fuaxce:  A.   D. 

181.')  {.Jri.Y- — XOYEMBER). 


A.  D.  1831-1832.—  Revolt  of  the  Papal 
States,  suppressed  by  Austrian  troops.  Sic 
Italy:  A.  1).   ls:!ii-ls:i'.>. 

A.  D.  1846-1849.— Liberal  reforms  of  Pope 
Pius  IX. — His  breach  with  the  extremists. — 
Revolution,  and  flight  of  the  Pope.  —  Interven- 
tion of  France. —  Garibaldi  s  defense  of  the 
city. —  Its  capture  and  occupation  by  the 
French. —  Overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
See  Italy:  A.  1).    1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1859-1861. —  First  consequences  of 
the  Austro-Italian  war. —  Absorption  of  the 
Papal  States  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
See   IlALY:    A.   1).   l^-'ill- ISCI. 

A.  D.  1867-1870.—  Garibaldi's  attempt.— 
His  defeat  at  Mentana. —  Italian  troops  in  the 
city. —  The  king  of  Italy  takes  possession  of 
his  capital.     See  Italy:   A.   D.  ls(;r-lS7ll. 

A.  D.  1869-1870. — The  CEcumenical  Council 
of  the 'Vatican.     See  Papaiy:   .V.  I).  ls(i!t-lsTli. 

A.  D.  1870-1871.— End  of  Papal  Sovereign- 
ty.—  Occupation  of  the  city  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  L).  ISfiT- 
1870 ;  and  Papacy  :  A.  D.  1870. 


ROMERS-WAALE,  Naval  battle  of  (1574). 
See  N'ETiiEiiLAMis:  A.  I).  I"i7:i-1")74. 

ROMMANY.     See  Gyps[es. 

ROMULUS,  Legendary  founder  of  Rome. 

See  Hiimk:  1!.  ('.  7.'j;i-.)10 Romulus  Augus- 

tulus,  the  last  Roman  Emperor  of  the  old  line, 
in  the  West,  A.  D.  47.V47(i. 

RONCAGLIA.  The  Diets  of.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  '.i(il-l(i:«». 

RONCESVALLES,  The  ambuscade  of. 
See  Spain:    A.  1).  77s. 

ROOD,  Holy  (or  Black  Rood)  of  Scotland. 
See  Holy  Hoiid  of  Scotland. 

ROOF  OF  THE  'WORLD.- The  Pamir 
lii^di  plateau,  wliieli  is  a  euiuiuuation  of  the 
IJolor  range,  is  called  by  the  natives  "  Baiui- 
duniva."  or  the  Roof  of  the  World. — T.  E.  Gor- 
don."7'/'c  Uonfdfthc  World,  c/l.  9. 

ROOSEBECK  OR  ROSEBECQUE,  Bat- 
tle of  ( 1382).     See  Fl.vnders:    A.  I).  1383. 

ROOT  AND  BRANCH  BILL,  The.  See 
Enoi.and:    a.  D.  1641  (March  — May). 

RORKE'S  DRIFT,  Defense  of  (1879).  See 
SoiTH  Africa:    A.  D.  1877-1870. 


ROSAS,  OR  ROSES:  A.  D.  1645-1652.— 
Siege  and  capture  by  the  French. — Recovery 
by  the    Spaniards.      See  Spain:    A.   D.   1644- 

lt!4(i:  and   l(i4S-10.V3. 

A.  D.  1808.  —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  See  Spain:  A.  I).  1808-1809  (Decem- 
ber—  March). 


ROSBACH,  OR    ROSSBACH,   Battle  of. 

See  (Jku.many  :  A.  I).  17.')7  (.Illy  —  Dece.muer). 
ROSECRANS,  General  W.  S.:  Command 
in  West  Virginia.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  18i;i  (.Illy  — November);  and  186-1  (Au- 
oisT  —  December:  West  Virginia) Com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :    A.  D.   1862  (.June  — 

October:  Tennessee  —  Kentucky) Battle 

of  Stone  River.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  186-2-1863  (December  — .J.^nfarv:  Ten- 
nessee)  The   Tullahoma   campaign.      See 

United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  ls63  (.IrxE  — 
.Iti.Y:  Tennessee) Chickamauga.  —  Chat- 
tanooga campaign. — Displacement.     See  Uni- 


ted States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (.•Vreu'ST  — 
September :  Tennessee)  Rosecrans's  adv.ynce  ; 

and  (October — November:    Tennessee) 

Command  in  Missouri.  Sec  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1864  (March  —  October:  .Vk- 
icans  AS — Missouri). 

ROSES,  Wars  of  the.  SeeENGL.\ND:  A.  D. 
14.J.-,-1471. 

ROSETTA  stone.— "The  Rosctta  Stone 
is  a  fra.5ment  of  a  stela  discovered  in  the  year 
1799  bj-  M.  Boussard,  a  French  artillery  oftieer, 
while  digging  entrenchments  round  the  town  of 
that  name.  It  contains  a  copy  of  a  decree  made 
by  the  priests  of  Egypt,  asseiiililed  at  Memphis, 
in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  This  decree 
is  engraved  on  the  stone  in  three  lan.gua.gcs.  or 
rather  in  three  different  writings.  The  first  is 
the  hieroglyphic,  the  grand  old  writing  of  the 
monuments;  the  second  is  the  demotic  character 
as  used  by  the  people;  and  the  third  is  the 
Greek.  But  the  text  in  Greek  character  is  the 
translation  of  the  two  former.  Up  to  this  time, 
hieroglyphs  had  remained  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery even  for  science.  But  a  corner  of  the  veil 
was  about  to  be  lifted:  in  proceeding  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  the  sense  at  all  events 
was  at  length  to  be  arrived  at  of  that  mysterious 
writing  which  had  so  long  detied  all  the  efforts 
of  science.  !Many  erudite  .scholars  tried  to  solve 
the  mystery,  and  Young,  among  others,  very 
nearly  brought  his  researches  to  a  satisfactory 
issue.  But  it  was  Champollion's  happy  lot  to 
succeed  in  entirely  tearing  away  the  veil.  Such 
is  the  Rosetta  Stone,  which  thus  became  the  in- 
strument of  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  which 
do  honour  to  the  nineteenth  centmy. " — A.  Mari- 
ette-Bey,  Mi/in/ntents  nf  Vji/nr  ly/i/pt  (Itineraire) 
p.  29.  —  See.  also,  Hieroolyphk  s. 

ROSICRUCIANS.  — ILLUMINATI.- 
"  About  the  year  1610.  there  appeared  anony- 
mously a  little  book,  which  excited  great  sensa- 
tion throughout  Germany.  It  was  entitled.  The 
Discovery  "of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  and  dedicated  to  all 
the  scholars  and  magnates  of  Europe.  It  com- 
menced with  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  and  other  worthies  of  an- 
tiquity, on  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  a 
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ROTIIIERE. 


general  reform  in  those  evil  times.  The  sug- 
gestiou  of  Seneca  is  adopted,  as  most  feasible, 
namely  a  secret  confederacy  of  wise  philantliro- 
pists,  who  shall  labour  everywhere  in  unison 
for  this  desirable  end.  The  book  then  announces 
the  actual  existence  of  such  an  association.  One 
Christian  Rosen  Kreuz,  whose  travels  in  the 
East  had  enriched  him  with  the  highest  treasures 
of  occult  lore,  is  said  to  have  communicated  his 
wisdom,  under  a  vow  of  secresy,  to  eight  disci- 
ples, for  whom  he  erected  aravsterious  dwelling- 
place  called  The  Temple  of  tlie  Holy  Gliost.  It 
is  stated  further,  that  this  long- hidden  edifice  had 
been  at  last  discovered,  and  within  it  the  body  of 
Rosen  Kreuz,  untouched  by  corruption,  tliough, 
since  his  death,  120  years  hiid  passed  away.  Tlie 
surviving  disciples  of  the  institute  call  on  the 
learned  and  devout,  who  desire  to  co-operate  in 
their  projects  of  reform,  to  advertise  tlieir  names. 
They  themselves  indicate  neither  name  nor  place 
of  rendezvous.  They  describe  themselves  as 
true  Protestants.  They  expressly  assert  that 
they  contemplate  no  political  movement  in  hos- 
tility to  the  reigning  powers.  Their  sole  aim  is 
the  diminution  of  the  fearful  sum  of  human 
suffering,  the  spread  of  education,  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  science,  universal  enlighten- 
ment, and  love.  Traditions  and  manuscripts  in 
their  possession  have  given  tliem  the  power  of 
gold-maliing,  with  other  potent  secrets;  but  by 
their  wealth  they  set  little  store.  They  have 
arcana,  in  comparison  with  which  the  secret  of 
the  alchemist  is  a  trifle.  But  all  is  subordinate, 
with  them,  to  their  one  high  purpose  of  benefit- 
ing tlieir  fellows  both  in  body  and  soul.  .  .  . 
I  could  give  j'ou  conclusive  reasons,  if  it  would 
not  tire  you  to  hear  them,  for  the  belief  that  this 
far-famed  book  was  written  by  a  young  Lutheran 
divine  named  Valentine  Andreii.  He  was  one  (^f 
the  very  few  who  understood  the  age,  and  had 
the  heart  to  try  and  mend  it.  .  .  .  This  An- 
drea writes  the  Discovery  of  the  Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood,  a  jeu-d'esprit  with  a  serious  pur- 
pose, just  as  an  experiment  to  see  whether  some- 
thing cannot  be  done  by  combined  effort  to 
remedy  the  defect  and  abuses — social,  educa- 
tional, and  religious,  so  lamented  bj'  all  good 
men.  He  thought  there  were  many  Andreiis 
scattered  throughout  Europe — how  powerful 
would  be  their  united  systematic  action!  .  .  . 
Many  a  laugh,  you  may  be  sure,  he  enjoyed  in 
his  parsonage  with  his  few  friends  who  were  in 
the  secret,  when  tliey  found  their  fable  every- 
where swallowed  greedily  as  unquestion.able  fact. 
On  all  sides  they  heard  of  search  instituted  to 
discover  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Printed 
letters  appeared  continually,  addressed  to  tlie 
imaginary  brotherhood,  giving  generally  the 
initials  of  the  candidate,  where  the  invisibles 
might  hear  of  him,  stating  his  motives  and  quali- 
fications for  entrance  into  their  number,  and 
sometimes  furnishing  samples  of  his  cabbalistic 
acquirements.  Still,  no  answer.  Not  a  trace  of 
the  Temple.  Profound  darkness  and  silence, 
after  the  brilliant  flash  which  had  awakened  so 
many  hopes.  Soon  the  mirth  grew  serious. 
Andreii  saw  with  concern  that  shrewd  heads  of 
the  wrong  sort  began  to  scent  his  artifice,  while 
quacks  reaped  a  rogue's  harvest  from  it.  .  .  .  A 
swarm  of  impostors  pretended  to  belong  to  the 
Fraternity,  and  found  .a  readier  sale  than  ever 
for  their  nostrums.  Andreii  dared  not  reveal 
himself.     All  he  could  do  was  to   write   book 


after  book  to  expose  the  folly  of  those  whom  liis 
handiwork  had  so  befooled,  and  still  to  labour  on, 
by  pen  and  speech,  in  earnest  aid  of  that  reform 
which  his  unhappy  stratagem  had  less  helped 
than  hindered.  .  .  .  Confederacies  of  pretenders 
appear  to  have  been  organized  in  various  places; 
but  Descartes  says  he  sought  in  vain  for  a  Rosi- 
crucian lodge  in  "Germany.  The  name  Rosicru- 
cian became  by  degrees  a  generic  term,  embrac- 
ing every  species  of  occult  pretension, —  arcana, 
elixirs,  the  philosopher's  stone,  theurgic  ritual, 
symbols,  initiations.  In  general  usage  the  term 
is  associated  more  especiallv  with  that  branch  of 
the  secret  art  which  has  to  do  witli  the  creatures 
of  the  elements.  .  .  .  And  from  this  deposit  of 
current  mystical  tradition  sprang,  in  great  meas- 
ure, the  Freemasonry  and  Rosicrucianism  of  the 
18th  century, — that  golden  age  of  secret  socie- 
ties. Then  flourished  associations  of  every  im- 
aginable kind,  suited  to  every  taste.  .  .  .  Some 
lodges  belonged  to  Protestant  societies,  others 
were  the  implements  of  the  Jesuits.  Some  were 
aristocratic,  like  the  Strict  Observance;  others 
democratic,  seeking  in  vain  to  escape  an  Argus- 
eyed  police.  Some  —  like  the  Illuminati  under 
Weishaupt  Knigge,  and  Von  Zwackli,  number- 
ing (among  manj'  knaves)  not  a  few  names  of 
rank,  probity,  and  learning  —  were  the  professed 
enemies  of  mysticism  and  superstition.  Others 
existed  only  for  the  profitable  juggle  of  incanta- 
tions and  fortune-telling.  .  .  .  The  best  perished 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  the  worst  at  the 
hands  of  the  police." — R.  A.  Vaughan,  Hours 
with  the  Mystics,  bk.  8,  ch.  9  (r.  2). 

Also  ix:  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  tlie  18<A  Cen- 
tury, V.  4.  pp.  483-30-i.— T.  Frost,  T/t£  Secret  So- 
cieties of  the  European  lierolution,  v.  1,  ch.  1. — 
A.  P.  Marras,  Secret  Fraternities  of  tlte  Middle 
A'/es,  ch.  8. 

ROSLIN,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  minor 
battles  fought  in  the  Scottish  "war  of  indepen- 
dence," with  success  to  the  Scots.,  A.  D.  130S. 

ROSSBACH,  OR  ROSBACH,  Battle  of. 
SeeGERM-iNY:  A.  I).  1T")7  iJii.y — Deckmiseh). 

ROSSBRUNN,   Battle  of.     See  Gek.m.vxy: 

A.  1).  l>iW-!. 

ROSTOCK:  The  founding  of  the  city.  See 
II.\XS\  Towns. 

ROSY  CROSS,  The  Honourable  Order  of 
the.     See  HosrcitrcuNS. 

ROTENNU,  RUTENNU,  OR  RE- 
TENNU,  The. — "The  Syrian  populations,  who. 
to  the  north  of   the   Canaanites  [ITlh  century 

B.  C],  occupied  the  provinces  called  in  the 
Bible  by  the  general  name  of  Aram,  as  far  as  the 
river  Euphrates,  belonged  to  the  confederation 
of  the  Rotennu,  or  Retennu.  extending  beyond 
the  river  and  embracing  all  Mesopotamia  (Xaha- 
raina).  .  .  .  The  Rotennu  had  no  well-defined 
territory,  nor  even  a  decided  unity  of  race.  They 
already'  possessed  powerful  cities,  such  as 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  but  there  were  still  many 
nomadic  tribes  within  the  ill-defined  limits  of  the 
confederacy.  Their  name  was  taken  from  the 
city  of  Resen.  apparently  the  most  ancient,  and 
originally  the  most  important,  city  of  Assyria. 
The  germ  of  the  Rotennu  confederation  was 
formed  by  the  Semitic  Assyro-Chalda'an  people, 
who  were  not  yet  welded  into  a  compact  mon- 
archy."— F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  tlie  Ancient 
m«t'.  of  the  East,  bl:  3,  eh.  3. 

ROTHIERE,  Battle  of  La.  Sec  Fr.\.nce: 
A.  D.  1SU(Ja.ni.vkv— Makcii). 
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UOTOMAGUS. 


RUDOLPH. 


ROTOMAGUS.  —  Mddcni       Rouen.       See 

BKl.d.K. 

ROTTELN :  Capture  by  Duke  Bernhard 
(1638).      Sec  (il-.UMANY:  A,   1).   lUIU-UJyU. 

ROTTEN  BOROUGHS.  See  Engi-.vnu: 
A.  I).  ls:!0;  unci  is:iii-is:!:>. 

ROTTWEIL:  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French  (16431.     Sec  Okhman  v:  \.  D.  1(34^-1644. 

ROUEN  :  Origin  of  the  city  and  name.    See 

A.  D.  841.— First  destructive  visit  of  the 
Northmen.     8cc  Xokmans:  A.  I).  S41. 

A.  D.  845.— Second  capture  by  the  North- 
men.    Sec  I'auis:  A.  I).  ^i45. 

A.  D.  876-911.  —  Rollo's  settlement.  See 
KouMANs:  A.  I).  S76-SI11. 

A.  D.  1418-1419.  —  Siege  and  capture  by 
Henry  V.  of  England.  Sti-  Fkanck;  A.  D. 
1417-14-.'-'. 

A.  D.  1431.— The  burning  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.     SeeFHANCE:  A.  D.  14:30-14ol. 

A.  D.  1449. — Recovery  from  the  English. 
Sri-Fi!AN(K:  A.  D.  14;51-14.-):!. 

A.  D.  1562. — Occupied  by  the  Huguenots 
and  retaken  by  the  Catholics.  Sue  Fjiaxck; 
A.  D.  l.jt)()-l 5(1:1 

A.  D.  1591-1592.  —  Siege  by  Henry  IV., 
raised  by  the  Duke  of  Parma.      See  Fkance  : 

A.  I).  i.v.d-i.T.t;). 

A.  D.  1870. — Taken  by  the  Germans.  See 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1870-1871. 

ROUM,  OR  ICONIUM,  OR  NIC.<EA,  The 
Sultans  of.  See  TuiiKs  (The  SKi,.nK!<);  A.  D. 
1(IT;!-1  ((!!■.'. 

ROUMANI,  OR  ROMUNI,  The.  See 
Dacia:   a.  I).  1(CJ-1(I6. 

ROUMANIA.  See  Balkan  .\nd  Danubian 
States:   14-1Sth  Cextuuies. 

ROUMELIA,  Eastern.  See  Tuuks:  A.  D. 
1878.  TiiEATiEs  OF  San  Stefano  and  Madrid  ; 
and  Balkan  andDakubian  States:  A.  D.  1878, 
to  1878-1886. 

ROUND  TABLE,  Knights  of  the.     See  Ar- 

TlIl'R,    KlNC. 

ROUND  TOWERS  OF  IRELAND.— "At 

various  jieriods  between  tlu;  sixth  and  twelfth 
eenturie.s  (some  of  them  still  later,  but  the  greater 
number,  perhaps,  iu  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies), were  ereeted  those  singular  buildings,  the 
round  towers,  which  have  been  so  enveloped  in 
mystery  by  the  arguments  and  conjectures  of 
modern  antiquaries.  .  .  .  The  real  uses  of  tlie 
Irish  round  towers,  both  as  belfries  and  as  eccle- 
siastical keeps  or  castles,  have  been  satisfactorily 
established  by  Dr.  Petrie.  in  his  important  and 
erudite  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
Ireland.  .  .  .  Tlie.se  buildings  were  well  con- 
trived to  supply  the  clergy  with  a  place  of 
safety  for  themselves,  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
other  obieets  of  value,  during  the  incursions 
of  the  lianes,  and  other  foes;  and  the  upper 
stories,  in  which  there  were  four  windows,  were 
perfectly  well  adapted  for  the  ringing  of  the 
largest  bells  then  used  in  Ireland." — M.  Haverty, 
JIM.  ,if  Inlnnd.  p.  115. 

Also  in:  S.  Bryant,  Celtic  Ireland,  cJi.  7. 

ROUNDHEADS.  —  The  Pariiamentary  or 
popular  party  in  the  great  English  civil  war  were 
called  Roundheads  because  they  generally  wore 
their  hair  cut  short,  while  the  Cavaliers  of  the 
king's  parly  held  to  the  fashion  of  flowing  locks. 


According  to  the  Parliamentary  clerk  Rushworth, 
the  first  jierson  who  ap|ilied  the  name  was  one 
David  Hyde,  who  threatened  a  mob  of  citizens 
which  surrounded  the  llou.ses  of  Parliament  on 
the  27th  of  December.  1641,  crying  "No  Bish- 
ops," that  he  would  "cut  the  throats  of  these 
round-headed  dogs." — D.  Masson,  Life  of  Juhn 
Milton,  1:  -i,  hk.  2,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Memoirs  of  Oil. 
llntehinmn  (1642). — See,  also,  England:  A.  D. 
KUl  (OcTor.EK). 

ROUSSEAU,  and  educational  reform.  See 
Edi  CATION,  Modern  ;  Reforms,  <Scc.  :  A.  D. 
1763.  ^ 

ROUSSILLON  :  A.  D.  1639.— Situation  of 
the  county. — Invasion  by  the  French.  See 
Spain:  A.  1).  U):!7-l()4(t. 

A.  D.  1642. — French  conquest.  See  Spain: 
A.  1).  l(i4()-l(J42. 

A.  D.  1659. — Ceded  to  France.    See  France: 

A.  1).  i(;.5!j-i(;6i. 


ROUTIERS,  The.      Sec  White  Hoods  of 

Fl!AN(  E. 

ROXOL  ANI,  The.— A  people,  counted 
among  the  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  anciently 
the  region  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper, 
—  afterwards  encroaching  on  Dacian  territory. 
They  were  among  the  barbarians  who  troubled 
the  Roman  frontier  earliest,  and  were  prominent 
in  the  wars  which  disturbed  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Later,  they  disappeared  in  the  flood 
of  Gothic  and  Ilunnish  invasion,  partly  by  ab- 
sorption, it  is  supposed,  and  partly  by  exter- 
mination. 

ROYAL  ROAD  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA, 
The. — "Herodotus  desci-ibes  the  great  road  of 
the  Persian  period  from  Kphesos  by  the  Cilician 
Gates  to  Susa.  It  was  called  the  'Royal  Road,' 
because  the  ser.*iee  of  the  Great  King  pas.sed 
along  it;  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  direct  path 
of  communication  for  all  government  business. 
...  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  in  several  other 
eases  roads  of  the  Persian  Empire  were  used  by 
the  Assyrian  kings  long  before  the  Persian  time, 
and,  in  "particular,  that  the  eastern  part  of  the 
'  Royal  Road,'  from  Cilieia  to  Susa,  is  much  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  power.  .  .  . 
Herodotus  represents  it  as  known  to  Aristagoras, 
and  therefore,  existing  during  the  6th  century, 
B.  C,  and  the  Persians  had  had  no  time  to  organ- 
ise a  great  road  like  this  before  500 ;  they  only 
used  the  previously  existing  road.  Moreover, 
the  Lydiau  kings  seem  to  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  their  roads,  and  perhaps  even  to  have 
measured  them,  as  we  may  gather  from  Ilerod- 
otus's  account  of  the  roads  in  the  Lycus  valley, 
anil  of  the  boundary  pillar  erected  by  Cra>sus  at 
Kydrani ."— W.  :M. "Ramsay,  Uint.  Geog.  of  Asia 
Minor,  pt.  1,  (•/(.  2. 

ROYAL  TOUCH,  The.  See  Medical 
Science:  12-17tii  t'ENTfRiES. 

RUBICON,  Caesar's  passage  of  the.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  50-49. 

RUCANAS,  The.     See  Peru:  The  aboriu- 

INAL  INMAIUTANTS. 

RUDOLPH,  King  of  France,  A.  D.  923-9:36. 
...Rudolph  I.,  King  of  Germany  —  called 
Emperor  (the  first  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg), 
127:!-1291 Rudolph  II.,  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria and  King  of  Hungary,  1576-1606;  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Germanic  Emperor,  1576-1612. 
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RUGBY  SCHOOL.  See  Education,  Mod- 
ern:   El  HOI'E.VX  C'OUXTRIES. — EnGL.VXD. 

RUGH,  The. —  A  coast  tribe  in  ancient  Ger- 
many who  seem  to  Iiave  occupied  the  extreme 
north  of  Pomerania  and  who  probably  gave  tlieir 
name  to  tlie  Isle  of  Rugen. — Church  and  Brod- 
ribb,  Geog.  Xotes  tu  the  Germany  of  Tacitus. —  In 
tlie  fifth  century,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
empire  of  Attihi,  the  Hun,  a  people  called  the 
Rugii,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same,  were  occu- 
pying a  region  embraced  in  modern  Austria. 
There  were  many  Rugians  among  the  barbarian 
auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  arm}-,  and  some  of 
the  annalists  place  among  the  number  Odoacer, 
who  gave  the  extinguishing  blow  to  the  empire. 
— T.  Hodgkln,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  3, 
ch.  8. 


RULE  OF  ST.   BENEDICT.     .See  Be.vk- 

DICTINE  OKDEUS. 

RUMP,   The.      See   ExGLAxn:    A.   D.   1648 

'XOVEMBEK — DecE.MHEH). 

RUNJIT  SINGH,  OR  RANJIT  SINGH, 
The  conquests  of.     See  Sikhs. 

RUNNYMEDE.    .><ee  Exgl.wd:  A.  I)   121.-) 

RUPERT,  OR  ROBERT  (of  the  Palatine), 
King  of  Germany,  A.  D.  1400-1410. 

RUPERT'S  LAND.  .See  C.ojad.v;  A.  D. 
l8fii)-i.sTy. 

RUSCINO. —  The  ancient  name  of  modem 
Iioussillon. 

RUSSELL,  Lord  John,  Ministries  of.  See 
Eng[..\xd:  a.  D.  1S40;  18ol-lfS.J2:  186.5-1868. 

RUSSELL,  Lord  William,  Execution  of. 
See  ExGL.ixD :  A.  D.  1681-1683. 


RUSSIA. 


A.  D.  862.  —  Scandinavian  Origin  of  the 
name  and  the  National  Organization. — "  '  In 
the  year  859,'  says  Xestor  [tlie  olde.st  Russian 
chronicler,  a  monk  of  Kiev,  who  wrote  early  in 
the  12th  century]  '  came  the  Varangians  from 
beyond  the  sea  and  demanded  tribute  from  the 
Chud  and  from  the  Slavonians,  the  Meria,  the 
Ves,  and  the  Krivichi;  but  the  Khazars  took 
tribute  of  the  Polians,  the  Severians  and  of  the 
Viatichi.'  Then  he  continues:  'In  the  year  862 
they  drove  the  Varangians  over  the  sea,  and  paid 
them  no  tribute,  and  they  began  to  govern  tliem- 
sclves,  and  there  was  no  justice  among  them, 
and  chm  rose  against  clan,  and  there  was  internal 
strife  between  them,  and  they  began  to  make 
war  upon  each  other.  And  they  said  to  each 
other:  Let  us  seek  for  a  prince  who  can  reign 
over  us  aud  judge  what  is  right.  And  they 
went  over  the  sea  to  the  Varangians,  to  Rus,  for 
so  were  these  Varangians  called:  they  were 
called  Rus  as  others  are  called  Svie  (Swedes), 
others  Xurmane  (Xorthmen,  Xorwegians),  others 
Angliaue  (English,  or  Angles  of  Sleswick?), 
others  Gote  (probably  the  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
land of  Gothland).  The  Chud,  the  Slavonians, 
the  Krivichi,  and  the  Ves  said  to  Rus:  Our 
land  is  large  anil  rich,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it ; 
come  ye  and  rule  and  reign  over  us.  And  three 
brothers  were  chosen  with  their  whole  clan,  and 
they  took  with  them  all  the  Rus,  and  they  came. 
And  the  eldest,  Rurik,  settled  in  X'ovgorod,  and 
the  second,  Sineus,  near  Bielo-ozero,  and  the 
third,  Truvor,  in  Izborsk.  And  the  Russian 
land,  Novgorod,  was  called  after  these  Varan- 
gians ;  they  are  the  Novgorodians  of  Varangian 
descent;  previously  the  Xovgorodians  were  Sla- 
vonians. But  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  Sineus 
and  his  brother  Truvor  died  and  Rurik  assumed 
the  government  and  divided  the  towns  among 
his  men,  to  one  Polotsk,  to  another  Rostov,  to 
anotlicr  Bielo-ozero.'  Such  is  Xestor's  naive  de- 
scription of  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  state. 
If  it  be  read  without  prejudice  or  sophistical 
comment,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  word 
Varangians  is  used  here  as  a  common  term  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  and  that  Rus  was 
meant  to  be  tlie  name  of  a  particular  Scandina- 
vian tribe;  this  tribe,  headed  by  Rurik  and  his 
brothers,  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  sea  and 
founded  a  state  whose  capital,  for  a  time,  was 
Novgorod,  and  this  state  was  the  nucleus  of  the 


present  Russian  empire.  Next,  Nestor  tells  us 
that  in  the  same  year  two  of  Rurik's  men,  '  who 
were  not  of  his  family,'  Askold  and  Dir,  separa- 
ted themselves  from  him  with  the  intention  to 
go  to  Constantinople.  They  went  down  the 
Dnieper;  but  when  they  arrived  at  Kiev,  the 
capital  of  the  Polians,  who  at  that  time  were 
tributary  to  the  Khazars,  they  preferred  to  stay 
there,  and  founded  in  that  town  an  independent 
principality.  Twenty  years  after,  in  882,  this 
principality  was  incorporated  by  Rurik's  succes- 
sor, 0\eg:  by  a  stratagem  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  and  killed  Askold  and  Dir. 
and  from  this  time  Kiev,  '  the  mother  of  all  Rus- 
sian towns,'  as  it  was  called,  remained  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Russian  state  and  the  centre  of  the 
Russian  name.  .  .  .  From  the  time  historical 
critics  first  became  acquainted  with  X'estor's 
account,  that  is  to  say  from  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  until  about  lifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  [written  in  1877],  scarcely  any  one 
ventured  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment. Plent3'  of  evidence  was  even  gradually 
produced  from  other  sources  to  corroborate  in 
the  most  striking  manner  the  tradition  of  the 
Russian  chronicles." — V.  Thomsen,  Relations 
between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinatia,  led.  1. 

Also  rx:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
B'linan  Empire,  ch.  5.5. — R.  G.  Latham.  The  Oer- 
iniiny  t,f  Ticitns  :  Epileymnena.  .vet.  18. 

A.  D.  865. — First  attack  of  the  Russians  on 
Constantinople.  See  Const antixople  :  A.  D. 
86.5. 

A.  D.  865-900.  —  Early  relations  with  the 
Byzantine  Empire. — "The  lirst  Russian  naval 
expedition  against  Constantinople  in  865  woulil 
probably  have  been  followed  by  a  series  of  plun- 
dering excursions,  like  those  carried  on  by  the 
Danes  and  Normans  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  France,  had  not  the  Turkish  tribe  called  the 
Patzinaks  rendered  themselves  niiisters  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Dnieper,  and  become  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  emperors  to  arrest  the 
activity  of  the  bold  Varangians.  The  northern 
rulers  of  Kief  were  the  same  rude  warriors  that 
infested  England  and  France,  birt  the  Russian 
people  was  then  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
socictv  than  the  mass  of  the  population  in  Brit^iiu 
and  Gaul.  The  majority  of  the  Russians  were 
freemen;  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  aud  Gaul  were"  serfs.     The  commerce  of 
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tlip  Russians  was  already  so  extensivu  as  to  influ- 
I'uct'  the  condiict  of  their  sovcriinipnt.  and  to 
modify  tlio  military  ardour  of  tlicir  Varaii.iiian 
masters.  .  .  .  After  the  defeat  in  8U.'),  the  Rus- 
sians indiieed  their  rulers  to  send  envoys  to  Con- 
stantinople to  renew  commereial  intercourse,  and 
invite  C'liristian  missionaries  to  visit  their  coun 
try;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people 
eiiitiraced  Christianity,  though  the  Christian  re- 
ligion continued  long  after  better  known  to  the 
IJussian  mercliants  than  to  the  Varangian  war- 
riors. The  commercial  relations  of  the  Russians 
with  Cherson  and  Constantinople  were  now  car- 
ried on  tlirectly,  and  ninnbers  of  Russian  traders 
took  up  their  residence  in  these  cities.  The  lirst 
commercial  treaty  between  the  Russians  of  Kief 
and  the  Ryzantine  empire  W'as  concluded  in  the 
reign  of  Basil  1.  The  intercourse  increased  from 
that  time." — G  Finlav,  Jliit.  of  the  Bi/zantinc 
Kmpin.fn,,,!  710  fo  1007.  U:  2,  <7,.  2.  sni.  1. 

A.  D.  907-1043.  —  Wars,  commerce  and 
church  connection  with  the  Byzantines.  See 
CoNST.vNTiNiil'l.K;   A.  D.  I107-II14:!. 

10th  Century.—  The  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.    See  CuKisTr.\Nrrv:   loru  ('kntuky. 

A.  D.  980-1054. — Family  divisions  and  their 
consequence. — "Under  "Wladimir  I.  (980-1015). 
and  luider  .laroslaf  I.  (1019-1054),  the  poAver  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Kiew  was  respectable.  But 
Jaroslaf  having  divided  it  between  his  sons  con- 
duced to  enfeeble  it.  In  the  12th  century,  the 
supremacy  passed  from  the  .grand-diicliy  of 
Kiew  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Wladimir,  without 
extricating  Russia  from  division  and  impotence. 
The  law  of  primogeniture  not  existing  in  Russia, 
where  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  C/.arean 
family  until  the  14th  century,  the  principalities 
were  incessantly  divided." — S.  Meuzies,  Ilist.  of 
Europe,  rli.  30. 

A.  D.  988. —  Acquisition  of  Cherson.  See 
CiiKitsc.-N:  A.  I).  9SS. 

A.  D.  1054-1237. — The  early  Russian  terri- 
tory and  its  divisions. — "It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  oldest  Russia  was  formed  mainly 
of  lands  which  afterwards  passed  under  the  rule 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  .  .  .  The  Dnieper, 
from  which  Russia  was  afterwards  cut  off,  was 
the  great  central  river  of  the  elder  Russia ;  of  the 
Don  and  the  Volga  she  held  only  the  ujiper 
course.  The  northern  frontier  barely  passeil  the 
great  lakes  of  Lado.ga  and  Onega,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  itself.  It  seems  not  to  have  reached 
what  was  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  bvit  some  of 
the  Russian  princes  held  a  certain  supremacy 
over  the  Finnish  and  Lettish  tribes  of  that 
region.  In  the  course  of  the  11th  century,  the 
Russian  state,  like  that  of  Poland,  was  divided 
among  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  ac- 
knowledging the  superiority  of  the  .great  prince 
of  Kief.  In  the  next  century  the  chief  power 
passed  from  Kief  to  the  northern  Vladimir  on 
the  Kiasma.  Thus  the  former  Finnish  land  of 
Susdal  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Volga 
became  the  cradle  of  the  second  Russian 
power.  Novgorod  the  Great,  meanwhile,  under 
elective  princes,  claimed,  like  its  neighbour 
Pskof,  to  rank  among  commonwealths.  Its 
dominion  was  spread  far  over  the  Finnish  tribes 
to  the  north  and  cast;  the  White  Sea,  and,  far 
more  precious,  the  Finnish  Gulf,  had  now  a  Rus- 
.sian  seaboard.  It  was  out  of  Vladimir  and 
Novgorod  that  the  Russia  of  the  future  was  to 
grow.     Meanwhile    a    crowd   of    principalities. 


Polotsk,  Smolensk,  the  Severian  Novgorod. 
Tchernigof.  and  others,  arose  on  the  Duna  and 
Dnieper.  Far  to  the  east  arose  the  eonunon- 
wealth  of  Viatka.  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland 
and  Hungary  aro.se  the  principality  of  llalicz  or 
Galicia,  which  afterwards  grew  for  a  while  into 
a  powerful  kingdom.  Meanwhile  in  the  lands 
on  the  Euxine  the  old  enemies,  Pat/.inaks  and 
Chazars,  gave  way  to  the  Cumans,  known  in 
Russian  history  as  Polovtzi  and  Parthi.  They 
spread  themselves  from  the  l"ral  river  to  the 
borders  of  Servia  anil  Danubiun  Bulgaria,  cut- 
ting off  Russia  from  the  Caspian.  In  the  next 
century  Russians  and  Cumans  —  momentary 
allies  —  fell  before  the  advance  of  thi'  .Mongols, 
commonly  known  in  European  history  as  Tar 
tars.  Known  oidy  as  ravagers  in  the  lanils  more 
to  the  west,  over  Russia  they  become  overlords 
for  350  years.  All  that  escaped  absorjilion  by 
the  Lithuanian  became  tributary  to  the  Mongol. 
Still  the  relation  was  only  a  tributary  one;  Rus 
sia  was  never  incoriicirate<l  in  the  .Mongol  do- 
minion, as  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were  incorpo- 
rated iu  the  Ottoman  dominion.  But  Kief  was 
overthrown;  Vladimir  became  dependent;  Nov- 
gorod remained  the  true  representative  of  free 
Russia  in  the  Baltic  lands" — E.  A.  Freeman, 
IIi«t.   Geor).  of  Europe,  ell.  11,  ivrt.  2. 

A.  D.  1235. — Formation  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Lithuania,  embracing  a  large  area  of  Rus- 
sian territory.     See  Lrnii  AM.v :  A.  I).   1235. 

A.  D.  1237-1239. — Mongol  conquest.  See 
MoNCdi.s:   A.  D.  1229-1294. 

A.  D.  1237-1480. — Prosperity  and  greatness 
of  Novgorod  as  a  commercial  republic. — Two 
centuries  of  Tartar  domination. — Growing 
power  of  Lithuania  and  Poland.  —  Rise  of  the 
Duchy  of  Moscow,  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
Russian  Empire. — "  Alcjue  anmiig  the  eiti<-s  the 
ancient  Novgorod  has  boasted  its  exemption 
from  plunder  [at  the  hands  of  the  Tartars].  The 
great  city,  though  fallen  since  the  days  of  Rurik 
from  being  the  capital  of  an  Empire,  had  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Republic.  It  liad  found 
wealth  in  trade;  and  at  successive  epochs  had 
introduced  the  riches  of  Constantinople  to  the 
North,  the  merchandise  of  the  great  IliinseTowns 
to  the  South.  It  had  profited  by  the  example, 
and  had  emulated  the  prosperity,  of  the  rich 
cities  of  Germany.  It  had  striven  also  to  attain 
their  freedom;  and,  though  still  continuing  to 
acknowledge  a  vague  allegiance  to  the  Russian 
Princes,  it  had  been  able,  b}'  its  wealth  and  its 
remoteness  from  control,  to  win  or  to  assume 
privileges,  until  it  had  resembled  Bremen  or 
Lubeck  in  the  sovereignty  of  its  as.semblies,  and 
had  surpassed  those  cities  by  the  assumption  of 
a  style  declarator}'  of  its  independence.  It 
boasted  further  of  a  prince,  St.  Alexander  Ncv- 
sky,  to  whom  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Swedes 
had  already  given  a  name,  and  whose  virtues 
were  hereafter  to  enrol  him  among  the  Saints; 
and  it  had  a  defence  in  the  marshes  and  forests 
which  surrounded  it  and  which  had  already  once 
deterred  the  Invaders.  But  even  the  great  city 
could  not  continue  to  defy  the  Tartar  horde,  and 
its  submission  is  at  once  the  last  and  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  supremacy  of  tlieir  ])ower. 
Thenceforth  the  nation  felt  the  bitterness  of  ser- 
vitude. The  Tartars  did  not  occupy  the  country 
they  had  conquered ;  they  retired"  to  establish 
their  settlements  upon  the  Volga,  where  they  be- 
came known  as  the  Golden  Horde;  but  they  ex- 
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acted  the  tribute  and  the  homage  of  the  Russian 
Princes.  .  .  .  Five  centuries  have  been  unable 
to  obliterate  the  traces  wliich  tliis  period  lias  im- 
printed upon  the  national  character.  The  Tar- 
tars oppres.sed  and  extorted  tribute  from  the 
Russian  princes;  the  princes  in  their  turn  became 
the  oppressors  and  extortioners  of  their  people. 
Deceit  and  lying,  the  refuge  of  the  weak,  became 
habitual.  Increasing  crime  and  increasing  pun- 
ishments combined  to  brutalise  the  people.  The 
vice  of  drunkenness  was  universal.  Trade  in- 
deed was  not  extinguished;  and  religion  pros- 
pered so  abundantly  that  of  all  the  many  mon- 
asteries of  Russia  there  are  but  few  that  do  not 
owe  their  origin  to  this  time.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
the  provinces  of  the  West  were  falling  into  the 
hands  of  other  enemies.  The  Tartar  wave  had 
swept  as  far  as  Poland,  but  it  had  tlien  recoiled, 
and  had  left  the  countries  westward  of  the  Dnie- 
per to  their  fate.  All  links  of  the  connection 
that  had  bound  these  regions  to  the  Princes  of 
Vladimir,  were  now  broken.  Vitepsk,  Polotsk, 
Smolensk,  and  even  provinces  still  nearer  JIos- 
cow,  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  growing 
power  of  Lithuania,  which,  starting  from  narrow 
limits  between  the  Dwina  and  the  Xiemen,  was 
destined  to  overshadow  Russia  [see  LiTHUANi.i : 
A.  D.  1235].  The  provinces  of  the  South  for  a 
time  maintained  a  certain  unity  and  indepen- 
dence under  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  Ilalicz  or 
Kief;  but  these  also,  through  claims  of  inheri- 
tance or  feudal  right,  became  eventually  merged 
in  the  dominions  of  their  neighbours.  Poland 
obtained  Black  Russia,  which  has  never  since  re- 
turned to  its  earlier  masters.  Lithuania  acquired 
VoUiynia  and  Red  Russia,  and  thus  extended 
her  wide  empire  from  the  Baltic  as  far  as  the 
Red  Sea.  Tlien  came  the  union  of  these  powers 
by  the  acceptance  in  1883  of  tlie  Grand  Duke 
Jagellon  as  King  of  Poland ;  and  all  hopes  for 
the  Russian  princes  of  recovering  their  posses- 
sions seemed  lost.  The  ancient  empire  of  Yaros- 
laf  was  thus  ended;  and  its  history  is  parted 
from  that  of  mediteval  Russia  by  the  dark  cur- 
tain of  two  centuries  in  which  the  Russian  people 
were  a  race  but  not  a  nation.  The  obscure  de- 
scendants of  Kurik  still  occupied  his  throne,  and 
ruled  with  some  appearance  of  hcreditarj'  suc- 
cession. They  even  chose  this  period  of  their 
weakness  to  solace  their  vanity  by  the  adoption 
of  the  style  of  Sovereigns  of  All  the  Russias. 
But  they  were  the  mere  vassals  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  ...  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Diini- 
try  IV'.,  that  any  sign  was  shown  of  reviving  in- 
dependence. Time,  by  weakening  the  Tartars, 
had  then  brought  freedom  nearer  to  the  Russians. 
The  Horde,  which  had  been  lunted  under  Rati, 
Avhen  it  had  tirst  precipitated  itself  upon  Europe, 
had  become  divided  by  the  ambition  of  rebellious 
Khans,  who  had  aspired  to  establish  their  inde- 
pendent power;  and  tlie  Russians  had  at  length 
a  prince  who  was  able  to  profit  by  the  weakness 
of  his  enemies.  Dimitry,  who  reigned  from  1362 
to  1389,  is  celebrated  as  having  checked  the  divis- 
ions which  civil  strife  and  appanages  had  in- 
flicted upon  his  country,  and  as  liaving  also 
gloriously  repulsed  the  Litlmtuiians  from  the 
walls  of  Moscow,  now  rising  to  be  his  capital. 
But  his  greatest  deed,  and  that  by  wliicli  he  lives 
in  the  remembrance  of  every  Russian,  is  his  vic- 
tory upon  the  Don,  which  gave  to  him  thence- 
forth the  name  of  Donskoi.  The  Tartars,  indig- 
nant  at   his   i)roininence,   had  imited  with   the 
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Lithuanians.  For  the  first  time  the  Russians 
turned  against  their  tyrants,  and  foimd  upon  the 
field  of  Khoulikof  [1383]  tliat  their  freedom  was 
still  po.ssible.  They  did  not  achieve  indeed  for 
many  years  what  they  now  began  to  liope. 
Their  strength  was  crippled  by  renewed  attacks 
of  Tartars  from  the  south  and  of  Lithuanians 
from  the  west ;  and  thej'  could  not  dare  to  brave 
the  revengeful  enmity  of  the  Horde.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  they  still  paid  tribute,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Dimitry  still  renewed  their  homage  at 
the  camp  upon  the  Volga.  But  progress  gradu- 
ally was  made.  The  Grand  Prince  Vassili  Dimi- 
trievitch  [1:389-142.5]  was  able  to  extend  his  rule 
over  a  territory  that  occupied  the  space  of  six  or 
seven  of  the  modern  governments  round  Mos- 
cow; and  though  the  country,  under  Va.ssili 
Vassilievitch  [1425-1462],  bccaiiie  enfeebled  by  a 
renewal  of  civil  strife,  the  increasing  weakness 
of  the  Tartar  power  continued  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  final  independence  that  was  accom- 
plished by  the  close  of  the  loth  century.  The 
reign  of  Ivan  III.  became  the  opening  of  a  new- 
epoch  in  Russian  history.  He  restored  his  peo- 
ple, long  sunk  out  of  the  gaze  of  Europe,  to  a 
place  among  its  nations,  and  recalled  them  in 
some  degree  from  the  barbarism  of  the  East  to 
tlie  intercourse  and  civilization  of  the  West. 
The  Russia  of  old  time  was  now  no  more;  but 
the  Grand  Prince,  or  Duke  of  .Moscow,  as  he  was 
called,  was  still  the  heir  of  Rurik  and  of  Yaro- 
slaf,  and  in  the  growth  of  his  Duchy  tlieir  Em- 
pire reappeared.  .  .  .  Without  the  fame  of  a 
warrior,  but  with  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman, 
with  a  strong  hand  and  by  the  help  of  a  long 
reign,  he  built  up  out  of  the  fragments  that  sur- 
rounded him  an  Empire  that  exceeded  vastly 
that  of  his  inmiediate  predecessor.  .  .  .  Tlie  fall 
of  the  republic  of  Novgorod  [147S]  and  the  final 
extinction  of  the  Golden  Horde,  are  the  events 
which  are  most  prominent.  Riches  had  been  the 
bane  of  the  great  city.  They  had  fostered  in- 
solence, but  they  had  given  a  distaste  for  war. 
The  citizens  had  often  rebelled;  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  protection  of  Lithuania,  and  had  later 
meditated,  and  even  for  a  time  accomplished,  a 
union  with  Poland.  But  they  had  had  no 
strength  to  defend  the  liberty  to  which  they  had 
aspired.  .  .  .When  Ivan  advanced* determined, 
as  he  said,  to  reign  at  Novgorod  as  he  reigned  at 
Moscow,  they  were  unable  to  re|Kl  or  to  endure 
a  siege,  and  they  surrendered  themselves  into  his 
hand.  Once  he  had  pardoned  them;  now  their 
independence  was  taken  from  them.  Their  as- 
sembly was  dissolved;  their  great  bell,  the  em- 
blem of  their  freedom,  was  carried  to  Moscow. 
The  extinction  of  the  Golden  Horde  was  due  to 
time  and  policy,  rather  than  to  any  deeds  which 
have  brought  glorv  to  the  Russian  people  [see 
Mongols:  A.  D.  i238-1391].  .  .  .  Released  in 
this  manner  from  the  most  dangerous  both  of 
domestic  and  of  foreign  foes  the  power  of  Ivan 
rapidly  advanced.  The  broad  province  of  Perm, 
that  had  begun  to  boast  a  half  accomplisheil  in- 
dependence, had  been  early  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge her  subjection.  The"  Khan  of  Kazan  was 
now  made  tributary;  and  the  rule  of  Ivan  was 
extended  from  the  Oural  to  the  Neva.  Prov- 
inces, as  important,  though  less  extensive,  were 
acquired  in  the  south,  the  Russian  princes  and 
cities  that  had  preserved  their  independence  were 
all.  with  the  one  exception  of  Riazan.  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Moscow.  .  .  . 
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At  the  same  time  the  Lithuanians  were  thrust 
back.  Their  greatness  iiail  gone  by;  and  the 
territories  of  Tula,  Kalouga,  anil  Orel,  now  ceas- 
ing to  own  allegiance  to  a  declining  power,  were 
incorporated  with  the  rising  Empire.  That  Em- 
pire had  already  reached  the  Dnieper,  and  Avas 
already  scheming  to  recover  the  ancient  capital 
of  its  princes. " — C.  F.  Johnstone,  Hintorical  Ab- 
nlmcts,  ch.  6. 

Also  is:  A.  Itiimbaiul,  Hint,  of  liuuia,  eh. 
8-14  (c.  1). 

15th  Century. —  Effects  of  the  Tartar  domi- 
nation.—  Sources  of  autocracy. —  '  The  invusion 
of  the  Mongols,  in  the  beginning  of  the  llith  cen- 
tury, snapped  the  thread  of  Russia's  destinies. 
.  .  .  Nature,  after  preparing  the  invasion,  her- 
self marked  its  bounds.  The  Tatars,  now 
masters  of  the  steppes  in  the  .sotitheast,  which 
felt  to  them  very  much  like  home,  grew  ill  at 
ease  as  soon  as  tiiey  began  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  forests  of  the  north.  They  did  not  settle 
there.  These  regions  were  too  European  to  suit 
their  half-nomadic  habits,  and  they  cared  more 
for  tribute-jiayers  than  for  subjects.  So  the 
■kniazes'  received  their  principalities  back  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mongols  —  as  liefs.  They  had 
to  submit  to  the  presence  near  their  per.son  of  a 
sort  of  Tatar  'residents,' — the  'baskaks,'  whose 
t\\\\\  it  was  to  take  the  census  and  to  collect  the 
taxes.  They  were  compelled  to  take  the  long, 
long  journey  to  the  'Horde,' often  encamped  in 
the  heart  of  Asia,  in  order  to  receive  their  in- 
vestiture from  the  successors  of  Djinghiz,  and 
ended  by  becoming  the  vassals  of  a  vassal  of  the 
'  Great-Khan.'  At  this  price  Russia  retained  her 
religion,  her  dynasties,  and  —  thanks  to  her 
clergy  and  her  i)rinccs  —  her  nationality.  Never 
yet  was  nation  put  through  such  a  school  of  pa- 
tience and  abject  submission.  .  .  .  Under  tliis 
humiliating  and  impoverishing  domination  the 
germs  of  culture  laid  in  the  old  principalities 
withered  up.  .  .  .  The  Tatar  domination  de- 
veloped in  the  Russians  faults  and  faculties  of 
w-hich  their  intercourse  with  Byzance  had  already 
brought  them  the  germs,  and  which,  tempered 
by  time,  have  since  contributed  to  develop  their 
diplomatic  gifts.  .  .  .  The  oppression  by  man. 
added  to  the  oppression  by  the  climate,  deepened 
certain  traits  already  sketcheii  in  by  nature  in 
the  Great-Russian's  soul.  Nature  inclined  him 
to  submission,  to  endurance,  to  resignation;  his- 
tory continued  these  inclinations.  Hardened  by 
nature,  he  was  .steeled  by  history.  One  of  the 
chief  effects  of  the  Tatar  domination  and  all  that 
makes  up  Russian  history,  is  the  importance 
given  to  the  national  worship.  .  .  .  The  domi- 
nation of  an  enemy  who  was  a  stranger  to  Chris- 
tianity fortified  the  sufferers'  attachment  to  their 
worship.  Religion  and  native  land  were  merged 
into  one  faith,  took  the  i)lace  of  nationality  and 
kept  it  alive.  It  was  then  that  the  conception 
sprang  up  which  still  links  the  qualitj-  of  Russian 
to  the  profession  of  Greek  orthodo.xy,  and  makes 
of  the  latter  the  chief  pledge  of  patriotism.  .  .  . 
Upon  Russia's  political  sovereignty  the  Tatar 
domination  had  two  parallel  effects:  it  hastenetl 
national  unity  and  it  strengthened  autocracy. 
The  country  which,  under  the  appanage  system, 
was  falling  to  pieces,  was  bound  together  by 
foreign  oppression  as  by  a  chain  of  iron.  Hav- 
ing constituted  himself  suzerain  of  the  'Grand- 
Kinazes,'  whom  he  appointed  and  dethroned  at 
will,  the  Khan  conferred  on  them  his  authoritv. 


The  Asiatic  tyranny  of  which  they  were  the  dile- 
gates  empowered  them  to  govern  tyrannically. 
Their  despotism  over  the  Russians  was  derived 
from  their  servitude  under  the  Tatars.  .  . 
Every  germ  of  free  government,  whether  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic,  was  stilled.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  one  power,  the  '  Veliki-Kniaz,'  the 
autocrat,  —  and  such  now,  after  more  than  000 
years,  still  is  the  basis  of  the  state." — A.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Tlie  Empire  of  the  Taara  and  the  Ru»- 
siiDiK,  pi.  1,  ///,■.  4.  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1533-1682.— From  Ivan  the  Terrible 
to  Peter  the  Great. —  The  Poles  at  Moscow. — 
Origin  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Romanoffs. — 
"Apart  from  the  striking  anil  appalling  charac- 
ter of  Ivan  himself,  whom  Mirkiewic/.  the  Pol- 
ish poet,  calls,  in  bis  lectures  <in  the  Slavonitms, 
'the  most  linishcd  tynuit  known  in  history  — 
frivolous  and  debauched  like  Xero,  .stupid  and 
ferocious  like  Caligula,  full  of  dissimulation  like 
Tiberius  or  Louis  XI.,'  the  reign  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  is  interesting  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  the  intercour.se  between  Russia  and  Western 
Europe,  and  especially  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land. The  natural  apjiroach  to  Russia  from  the 
west  was,  of  coiu-se.  through  Poland;  but  the 
Poles  impeded  syslematically,  and  for  political 
reasons,  the  intro<luclion  of  arts  and  artilicers 
into  Russia,  and  Sigismund  wrote  a  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  warning  her  against  the  Muscovite 
power  as  a  danger  to  civilization,  onlj'  not  for- 
midable for  the  moment  because  it  was  still  semi- 
barbarous.  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  the  third  of 
the  indejK-ndent  Tsars;  and  already  under  Ivan, 
sometimes  called  the  'Great' — to  whom  indeed 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  finally  liberated 
Russia  from  the  Tartar  yoke — endeavours  had 
been  made  to  enter  into  relations  with  various 
European  nations.  Foreigners,  too,  were  en- 
couraged to  visit  Russia  and  settle  there.  The 
movement  of  foreigners  towards  Russia  increased 
with  each  succeeding  reign  ;  and  beginning  with 
the  first  Tsar  of  Muscovy  it  became  much  more 
marked  under  the  third,  that  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
under  whose  reign  the  mariners  in  the  service  of 
the  English  company  of  'merchant  adventurers' 
entered  the  White  Sea,  and,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, '  discovered '  Russia.  Russia  was,  in- 
deed, until  that  time,  so  far  as  Western  Europe 
was  concerned,  an  unknown  land,  cut  off  from 
Western  civilization  for  political  and  warlike 
reasons  by  the  Poles,  and  for  religious  reasons 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  \Mi  of  March, 
l584,  Ivan  was  sitting  half  dres.sed,  after  his 
bath,  'solacing  himself  and  making  merie  with 
pleasant  songs,  as  he  used  to  doe.'  He  called  for 
his  cliess-board,  had  placed  the  men,  and  was 
just  setting  up  the  king,  when  he  fell  back  in  a 
swoon  and  died.  .  .  .The  death  of  Ivan  was 
followed  by  strong  dislike  against  the  English  at 
Moscow ;  and  theEnglish  diplomatist  and  match- 
maker. Sir  .Jerome  Bowes,  after  being  ironically 
infcnmed  that  'flu-  English  king  was  dead,'  found 
himself  seized  and  thrown  into  i)rison.  He  was 
liberated  through  the  representations  of  another 
envoy,  who  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  e.xcite  Elizabeth's  wrath  ;  and  though  for 
a  time  intercourse  between  Russia  and  Western 
Europe  was  threatened,  through  the  national 
hatred  of  foreigners  as  manifested  by  the  coun- 
cillors of  the  Tsar,  vet  when  the  weak-minded 
Feodor  fell  beneath  the  influence  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Boris  Godounoff,  the  previous  policy,  soon 
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to  become  traditional,  of  cultivatiug  relations 
with  Western  Europe,  was  resumed.  .  .  .  Nine- 
te<'a  years  have  yet  to  pass  before  tlie  election  of 
the  first  of  the  Romanoff.s  to  the  tlirone;  for 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  tlie  first  member  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Romanoffs  was  chosen  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  imperial  rule  by  an  assembly  rep- 
resenting the  various  estates,  ileanwhile  tlie 
order  of  succession  had  been  broken.  Several 
pretenders  to  the  throne  had  appeared,  one  of 
whom.  Demetrius,  distinctively  known  as  the 
■Imposter,' attained  for  a  time  supreme  power. 
Demetrius,  married  to  a  Polish  lady,  JIariua 
Mniszek,  was  aided  by  her  powerful  family  to 
maintain  his  position  in  JIoscow;  for  the  Mnis- 
zeks  assembled  and  sent  to  the  Russian  capital  a 
body  of  4,000  men.  Then  Ladislas  [sou  of  the 
king]  of  Poland  interfered,  and  after  a  time 
[1610J  Moscow  fell  beneath  the  power  of  the 
Poles  [see  Pol.vnd:  A.  D.  lo'JO-1648].  Soon, 
however,  the  national  feeling  of  Russia  was 
aroused.  A  butcher,  or  cattle  dealer  of  Nijni 
Novgorod,  named  Minin,  whose  ])atriotism  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  figures  in 
Russian  history,  got  together  the  nucleus  of  a 
,  national  army,  and  called  upon  the  patriotic  no- 
bleman, Prince  Pojarski,  to  place  himself  at  its 
head.  Pojarski  and  Minin  marched  together  to 
Moscow,  and  their  success  in  clearing  the  capital 
of  the  foreign  invaders  [1612]  is  commemorated 
by  a  group  of  statuary  which  stands  in  tlie  prin- 
cipal square  of  Moscow.  .  .  .  Among  the  tombs 
of  the  metropolitans  buried  in  .  .  .  [the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow]  are  those  of 
Philaret  and  Hermogenes,  who  were  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  Poles  for  refusing  to  consent  to  the 
accession  of  Ladislas,  the  Polish  prince,  to  the 
Russian  throne.  Hermogenes  died  soon  after  his 
arrest.  Pliilaret.  at  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Poles, 
was  carried  away  captive  by  tliem  in  their  re- 
treat from  Moscow  (1612),  and  was  kept  nine 
years  a  prisoner  in  Poland.  On  his  return  to 
Russia,  he  found  his  son.  Michael  Feodorovitch, 
elected  to  the  throne.  The  belief,  then,  of  the 
Russian  people  in  Michael's  patriotism,  seems  to 
have  been  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  patri- 
otism of  his  father.  The  surname  of  the  metro- 
politan who  had  defied  the  Polish  power  and  had 
suffered  nine  years'  imprisonment  in  Poland  was 
Romanoff ;  Philaret  was  the  name  he  had  adopted 
on  becoming  a  monk.  His  baptismal  name  was 
Feodor,  and  hence  the  patronymic  Feodorovitch 
attached  to  the  name  of  Michael,  the  first  of  the 
Romanoffs.  There  is  little  to  say  about  the  reign 
of  Michael  Feodorovitch,  the  circumstances  hav- 
ing once  been  set  forth  under  which  he  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  throne:  and  his  .son  .and 
successor,  Ale.xis  Michailovitch.  is  cliietiy  remem- 
bered as  father  of  Peter  the  Great." — II.  .S. 
Kdwards,  The  Romanoffs,  ch.  1-2. 

Also  i.n:  W  K.  Kelly,  Ilhl.  of  liussia.  ch.  VA- 
19  (c.  1). —  P.  Merimee,  Demetrius  the  Impostor. 

A.  D.  1547.— Assumption  of  the  title,  Czar, 
or  Tzar,  by  the  Grand  Prince  of  Moscow. —  '  In 
.lanuary  lolT.  Ivan  [IV..  known  as  Ivan  the 
Terrible]  ordered  the  Jletropolitau  Macarius  to 
proceed  with  his  coronation.  He  assumed  at 
the  ceremony  not  only  the  title  of  Grand  Prince, 
but  that  of  Tzar.  "The  first  title  no  longer 
answered  to  the  new  power  of  the  sovereign  of 
JIoscow,  who  counted  .among  his  ilomestics, 
princes  and  even  Grand  Princes.  The  name  of 
Tzar  is  that  which  the  books  in  the  Slavonic  lan- 


guage, oriiinarily  read  by  Ivan,  give  to  the  kings 
of  .Judiva,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  to  the 
emperors  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  Now, 
was  not  Ivan  in  some  sort  the  heir  of  the  Tzar 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Tzar  Pharaoh,  the  Tzar 
Ahasuerus,  and  the  Tzar  David,  since  Russia 
was  the  si.xth  empire  spoken  of  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse ?  Through  his  grandmother  Sophia  Palai- 
ologus,  he  was  connected  with  the  family  of  the 
Tzars  of  Byzantium;  through  his  ancestor  Vladi- 
mir Monomachus,  he  belonged  to  tlie  Porphyro- 
geniti;  and  through  Consfantine  the  Great,  to 
Coesar.  .  .  .  We  may  imagine  wliat  prestige  was 
added  to  the  dignity  of  tlie  Russian  sovereign  by 
this  dazzling  title,  borrowed  from  Biblical  an- 
tiquity, from  Roman  majcst\',  fromthe  orthodox 
sovereigns  of  Byzantium."-^  A.  Rambaud,  llist. 
ofRussiii,  r.  1,  ch.  1.5.  —  "This  title  [Czar]  .  .  . 
is  not  a  corruption  of  the  word  '  Ciesar,'  as  many 
have  supposed  [see  C.ks.\k,  The  title],  but  is 
an  old  Oriental  word  which  the  Russians  ac- 
(juired  through  the  Slavonic  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  wliieh  they  bestowed  at  first  on  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  afterwards  on  the  Tartar 
IClians.  In  Persia  it  signifies  throne,  supreme 
authority;  and  we  find  it  in  the  termination  of 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
such  as  Plialassar,  Nabonasser,  ifcc. —  Karamsin.  " 
— W.  K.  Kelly.  Hist,  of  Russia,  v.  1,  ;).  1'2').  foot 
note. — ^"  Von  Hammer,  in  his  last  note  to  his 
31st  book,  says.  '  The  title  Czar  or  Tzar  is  an 
ancient  title  of  Asiatic  sovereigns.  We  find  an 
instance  of  it  in  the  title  'The  Schar.'  of  the  sov- 
ereign of  Gurdistan ;  and  in  that  of  Tzarina  .  .  . 
of  the  Scythians.'" — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy.  Hist,  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  p.  -iVS.  foot-note. 

A.  D.  1569-1571. — First  collision  with  the 
Turks. — Their  repulse  from  Astrakhan. — 
Moscow  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Crim 
Tartars. — Peace  with  the  Porte. —  At  the  time 
(1566)  of  the  accession  of  Selim  II.  to  the  Otto- 
man throne,  the  Russians  "  had  been  involved  in 
fierce  and  frequent  wars  with  the  Sultan's  vas- 
sals, the  Crini  Tartars;  but  the  Porte  had  taken 
no  part  in  these  contests.  But  the  bold  genius 
of  the  Vizier  Sokolli  now  attempted  the  realisa- 
tion of  a  project,  which,  if  successful,  would 
have  barred  the  southern  progress  of  Russia,  by 
firm]}'  planting  the  Ottoman  power  on  the  banks 
of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  .  .  .  Sokolli  proposed  to 
unite  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga  by  a  canal,  ami 
then  send  a  Turkish  armament  up  the  sea  of 
Azoph  and  the  Don,  thence  across  by  the  in 
tended  channel  to  the  Volga,  and  then  down  the 
latter  river  into  the  Caspian:  from  the  southern 
shores  of  which  sea  the  Ottomans  might  strike 
at  Tabriz  and  the  heart  of  the  Persian  power. 
.  .  .  Azoph  already  belonged  to  the  Turks,  but 
in  order  to  realise  the  great  project  entertained 
it  was  necessary  to  occupy  Astrakhan  also. 
Accordingly,  3,000  .Janissaries  and  20.000  horse 
were  sent  [1569]  to  besiege  Astrakhan,  and  a  co 
operative  force  of  30.000'Tartars  was  ordered  to 
join  them,  and  to  aid  in  making  the  canal.  5.000 
Janissaries  and  3.000  pioneers  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Azoph  to  commence  and  secure  the 
great  work  at  its  western  extremity.  But  the 
generals  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  did  their  duty  to 
their  stern  master  ably  in  this  emergency.  The 
Russian  garrison  of  Astrakhan  sallied  on  its  be- 
siegers, and  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss. 
And  a  Russian  army,  15,000  strong,  under  Prince 
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Scn'binofT,  caiiic  suddenly  on  the  worknicii  and 
.laiiissariis  near  Azopli,  and  put  tlicrn  to  liead- 
lonj;  tlij;ht.  It  was  upon  this  occa.sion  that  the 
first  trophies  won  from  tlie  Turks  came  Into  Hus- 
sian  liands.  An  army  of  Tartars,  wliidi  marclied 
to  succour  tlic  Turks,  was  also  entirely  defeated 
by  Ivan's  forces;  and  the  Ottomans,  dispirited 
l)y  their  losses  and  reverses,  withdrew  altojiether 
from  the  enterpri.se.  .  .  .  Russia  was  yet  far  too 
weak  to  enter  on  a  war  of  retaliation  with  the 
Turks.  .She  had  siihdued  the  Tartar  Khanates 
of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan;  but  their  kinsmen  of 
the  Crimea  were  still  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Russians,  even  without  Turkish  aid.  It  was 
only  two  years  after  the  Ottoman  expedition  to 
the  Don  and  Volga  that  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea 
made  a  victorious  inroad  into  Russia,  took  Mos- 
cow by  .storm,  and  sacked  the  city  (loTl).  The 
Czar  ivan  had,  in  loTO,  sent  an  ambassador, 
named  Xossolitof,  to  Constantinople,  to  complain 
of  the  Turkish  attack  on  Astrakhan,  and  to  jiro- 
pose  that  there  should  be  peace,  friendship,  and 
alliance  between  the  two  empires.  .  .  .  The  Rus- 
sian ambassador  was  favourably  received  at  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  no  further  hostilities  between 
the  Turks  and  Russians  took  place  for  nearly  a 
century." — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of  the  (Jtto- 
man  Tiirkft,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1577-1580. — Conquests  by  the  Poles. 
See  PoI..\Nl);    .\.   D.  loT-l- !.")!)(). 

A.  D.  1578-1579. — Yermac's  conquest  of  Si- 
beria.    See  StHEi!l.\. 

A.  D.  1613-1617.  —  War  with  Sweden. — 
Cession  of  territory,  including  the  site  of 
St.  Petersburg.  See  Scaxdix.vvi.w  St.\tks 
(SwiiDKN);    A.   I).   1(U1-1()-J'.I. 

A.  D.  1652. — Allegiance  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Ukraine  transferred  from  the  King  of  Po- 
land to  the  Czar.     See  I'oi..\nd:   A.   I).   1648- 

u;.".4. 

A.  D.  1655-1659. — The  great  schism,  known 
as  the  Rascol.  —  "In  the  reign  of  Ale.\is  look 
place  the  great  revision  of  the  Bil)le.  carried  out 
by  the  energy  of  Kicon,  the  Patriarch,  who,  lind- 
ing  that  the  church-books  were  full  of  ridiculous 
bliuiders  caused  by  ignorant  copyists,  procured 
a  quantity  of  the  best  Greek  manuscripts  from 
Mount  Atlios,  and  other  ])laces.  In  l(i").5,  and 
the  following  year,  he  summoned  two  councils 
of  the  church,  at  which  the  newly  translated 
service-books  were  promulgated  and  the  old  ones 
called  in.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  a 
great  schism  took  place  in  the  Russian  Church, 
a  number  of  people  attaching  a  sujierstitious 
veneration  to  the  old  books,  errors  anil  all.  Thus 
was  formed  the  large  sect  of  the  Staro-obriadlsi 
or  Uaskolniks,  still  existing  in  Russia,  who  have 
KutTcred  great  persecutions  at  maiiv  jjcriods  of 
her  hi.story. "— W.  R.  Mortill,  The  litorii  <,f  h'lis- 
»i(i,  eh.  6. — "The  most  important  innovation, 
which  afterwards  became  the  symbol  and  the 
war-cry  of  the  religious  rebellion,  referred  to  the 
IKisition  of  the  fingers  in  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  Russians  of  N icon's  time  when  thcv 
crossed  themselves  held  two  lingers  together, 
while  the  Oriental  churches  and  the  Greeks  en 
joined  their  adherents  to  cro.ss  themselves  with 
three  lingers  united  into  one  point.  The  two- 
fingered  cross  of  the  Muscovites  was  used  in  the 
Orient  only  for  giving  the  priestly  benediction. 
.  .  .  Patriarch  Xicon  was  an.xious  to  return  to  an- 
cient traditions.  Reserving  the  two-lingered  cross 
for  priestly  benedictions  only,  he  re-established 


the  threelingered  Greek  cross,  or,  as  his  oppo- 
nents called  it,  'the  pinch-of  snull  cross,'  for  the 
jirivate  act  of  devotion.  Then,  too,  in  certain 
cases,  for  instance  in  stamping  the  round  wafers, 
he  introduced  the  use  of  the  e((uilateral,  four- 
sided  cross.  .  .  .  The  Russians  celebrated  the  mass 
on  seven  wafers,  while  the  Greeks  and  Orientals 
used  only  live.  In  the  processions  of  the  Church 
the  Russians  were  in  the  habit  of  tirsl  turning 
their  steps  westward— going  with  the  sun;  the 
Greeks  marched  eastward  —  against  the  sun.  In 
all  these  points  Patriarch  Nicon  conformed  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Greek  mother-church.  In 
conformity  with  this  rule,  moreover,  he  directed 
that  the  hallelujahs  should  be  'trebled,'  or  sung 
thrice,  as  with  the  Greeks,  the  Russians  having 
up  till  then  only  'doubled' it — singing,  inslea(l 
of  the  third  hallelujah,  its  Russian  ei|uivalerit, 
'God  lie  praised.'  Finally,  or  we  should  rather 
say  above  all,  JS'icon  intnKluced  a  fresh  spelling 
of  the  name  of  .Jesus.  The  fact  is  that,  probably 
in  conse(iuence  of  the  Russian  h.-ibil  of  abbre- 
viating some  of  the  commonest  scriptural  names, 
the  second  letter  in  the  name  Jesus  had  been 
tlropjied  altogether;  it  was  simply  spelt  .Isus, 
witliout  any  sign  of  abbreviation.  Patriarch 
Nicon  corrected  this  orthographical  error,  re- 
placing the  missing  letter.  Was  this  .air?  Yes, 
this  was  all.  As  far  as  doctrinal  matters  were 
concerned,  nothing  more  serious  was  at  stake  in 
the  great  religious  schism  of  the  17th  century, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Rascol.  And  yet  it 
was  for  these  trilles  —  a  letter  less  in  a  name,  a 
linger  more  in  a  cross,  the  doubling  instead  of 
the  trebling  of  a  word  —  that  thou.sands  of  pec- 
])le,  both  men  and  women,  encountered  <leatli  on 
tlie  scaffold  or  at  the  stake.  It  was  for  these 
things  that  other  scores  of  thousands  underwent 
the  liorrible  tortures  of  the  knout,  the  strappado, 
the  rack,  or  had  their  bodies  mutilated,  their 
tongues  cut,  their  hands  chopped  off." — Step- 
niak.  The  linxxinn  Penmnitn/  {Am.  ed.),  pp.  '237- 
•239. 

A.  D.  1686-1696. — War  of  the  Holy  League 
against  the  Turks. —  Capture  of  Azov. —  First 
foothold  on  the  Black  Sea  acquired.  See 
TtitKs:  A.  I).   l(iS4-l(i'.tli. 

A.  D.  1689. — Accession  of  Peter  the  Great. 

A.  D.  1698-1704. — Peter  the  Great :  his  trav- 
els in  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  useful  arts  ;  his  civilizing  work  in  Mus- 
covy.— "  ilany  princes  before  [Peter  tlie  Great] 
had  renounced  crowns,  wearied  out  with  the  in- 
tolerable load  of  ]Hiblic  affairs;  but  no  man  had 
ever  divested  himself  of  the  roy.-il  ch;iracter.  in 
order  to  learn  the  art  of  governing  better;  this 
was  a  stretch  of  heroism  which  was  reserved  for 
Peter  the  Great  alone.  He  left  Russia  in  1698. 
having  reigned  as  yet  but  two  years,  and  went 
to  Holland  disguised  under  a  common  name,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  menial  servant  of  that  same 
Lefort,  whom  he  sent  in  quality  of  ambassador- 
extraordinary  to  the  States-General.  .\s  .soon 
as  he  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  he  enrolled  his 
name  among  the  shiiiwrights  of  the  admiralty 
of  the  Indies,  and  wrought  in  tlie  yard  like  the 
other  mechanics.  At  his  leisure  hours  he  learned 
such  parts  of  the  mathematics  as  arc  useful  to 
a  prince, —  fortilication,  navigation,  and  the  art 
of  drawing  plans.  He  went  into  the  workmen's 
shops,  and  examined  all  their  manufactures: 
nothing  could  escape  his  observation.  From 
thence  he  passed  over  into  England,  where  hav- 
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iui;-  perfected  liiniself  in  the  art  of  ship-buildiiig, 
lieretunied  to  Holland,  carefully  observing  every 
tiling  that  might  turn  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country.  At  last,  after  two  years  of  travel  and 
labor,  to  which  no  man  but  himself  would  have 
willingly  submitted,  lie  again  made  liis  appear- 
ance in  Russia,  with  all  the  arts  of  Europe  in 
his  train.  Artists  of  every  kind  followed  him 
in  abundance.  Then  were  seen,  for  the  first 
lime,  large  Russian  ships  in  the  Baltic,  and  on 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  ocean.  Stately  buildings, 
of  a  regular  arcliitecture,  were  raised  among  tlie 
Russian  lints.  He  founded  colleges,  academies, 
|iriuting-lionses,  and  libraries.  The  cities  were 
lirought  under  a  regular  police.  The  dress  and 
customs  of  the  people  were  gradually  changed, 
though  not  without  .some  difficulty;  and  the 
^luscovitcs  learned  by  degrees  the  true  nature 
of  a  social  state.  Even  their  superstitious  rites 
were  abolished;  the  dignity  of  the  patriarch 
was  suppressed  ;  and  the  czar  declared  himself 
the  head  of  the  Church.  This  last  enterprise, 
which  would  have  cost  a  prince  less  absolute 
llian  Peter  both  his  throne  and  his  life,  succeeded 
;dmost  without  opposition,  and  insured  to  him 
the  success  of  all  his  other  innovations.  After 
having  humbled  an  ignorant  and  a  barbarous 
clergy,  he  ventured  to  make  a  trial  of  instruct- 
ing tiieni.  though,  by  that  means,  he  ran  the  risk 
of  rendering  them  formidable.  .  .  .  The  czar 
not  only  subjected  the  Church  to  the  State,  after 
the  c.\ample  of  tlic  Turkish  emperors,  but,  what 
was  a  more  masterly  stroke  of  jiolie}',  he  dis- 
solved a  militia  of  much  the  same  nature  with 
that  of  the  janizaries:  and  what  the  sultans  had 
attempted  in  vain,  he  accomplished  in  a  short 
time:  In-  ilislianded  the  Russian  janizaries,  who 
were  called  Streiitz,  and  who  kept  the  czars  in 
subjection.  These  troops,  more  formidable  to 
their  masters  than  to  their  neighbors,  consisted 
of  about  30,000  foot,  one  half  of  which  remained 
at  Moscow,  while  the  other  was  stationed  upon 
the  frontiers.  The  pay  of  a  Streiitz  was  no 
more  than  four  roubles  a  year;  but  this  deficiency 
was  amply  compensated  by  privileges  and  ex- 
tortions. Peter  at  tirst  formed  a  company  of 
foreigners,  among  whom  he  enrolled  his  own 
name,  and  did  not  think  it  below  him  to  begin 
the  service  in  the  character  of  a  drummer,  and 
to  perform  the  duties  of  that  mean  office:  so 
much  did  the  nation  stand  in  need  of  examples! 
By  degrees  he  became  an  officer.  lie  gradually 
raised  new  regiments;  and,  at  last,  finding  himself 
master  of  a  well  disciplined  armj',  he  broke  the 
Streiitz,  who  durst  not  disobey.  The  cavalry 
were  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Poland,  or 
France,  when  this  last  kingdom  was  no  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  ticfs.  The  Russian  gcutle- 
nien  were  mounted  at  their  own  expense,  and 
fought  without  discipline,  and  sometimes  with- 
out any  other  arms  than  a  sabre  or  a  bow,  inca- 
pable of  obeying,  and  consecjuently  of  conquer- 
ing. Peter  the  Great  taught  them  to  obey,  both 
by  the  example  he  set  them  and  bj-  the  punish- 
ments lie  intlictcd ;  for  he  served  in  the  cjuality 
of  a  soldier  and  subaltern  officer,  and  as  czar  he 
severely  punished  the  Boyards,  that  is,  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  pretended  that  it  was  the  privilege 
of  their  order  not  to  .serve  but  by  their  own  con- 
sent, lie  established  a  regular  body  to  serve 
tile  artillery,  and  took  .lOO  bells  from  the  churches 
to  found  cannon.  ...  He  was  himself  a  good 
engineer;    but    his   chief  excellence   lay   in   his 
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knowledge  of  naval  affairs:  lie  was  an  able  sea- 
captain,  a  skilful  pilot,  a  good  sailor,  an  expert 
shipwright,  and  his  knowledge  of  the.se  arts  was 
th('  more  meritorious,  as  he  was  born  with  a  great 
dread  of  the  water.  In  his  youth  he  could  not 
pa.ss  over  a  bridge  without  trembling.  ...  He 
caused  a  beautiful  harbor  to  be  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  near  Azof,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  keep  a  number  of  galleys;  and  some 
time  after,  thinking  that  these  vessels,  so  long, 
light,  and  fiat,  would  probably  succeed  in  the 
Baltic,  he  had  upwards  of  300"of  them  Imilt  at 
his  favorite  city  of  Petersburg.  He  showed  his 
subjects  the  method  of  building  ships  witli  fir 
only,  and  taught  them  the  art  of  navigation. 
He  had  even  learned  surgery,  and.  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  has  been  known  to  tap  a  dropsical 
person.  He  was  well  versed  in  mechanics,  and 
instruc'ted  the  artists.  .  .  .  He  was  always  trav- 
elling up  and  down  his  dominions,  as  much  as 
his  wars  would  allow  him;  but  he  travelled  like 
a  legislator  and  natural  philosopher,  examining 
nature  everywhere,  endeavoring  to  correct  or 
perfect  her;  sounding  with  his  own  hands  the 
depths  of  seas  and  rivers,  repairing  sluices,  visit- 
ing docks,  causing  mines  to  be  searched  for, 
assaying  metals,  ordering  accurate  jjlans  to  be 
drawn,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  himself 
assisted.  He  built,  upon  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
spot,  the  imperial  city  of  Petersburg.  .  .  .  He 
built  the  harbor  of  Cronstadt,  on  the  Xeva,  and 
Sainte-Croix,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia;  erected 
forts  in  the  Ukraine  and  Siberia;  established 
offices  of  admiralty  at  Archangel,  Petersburg, 
Astrakhan,  and  Azof;  founded  arsenals,  and 
built  and  endowed  hospitals.  All  his  own 
houses  were  mean,  and  executed  in  a  bad  taste; 
but  he  spared  no  expenses  in  rendering  the  pub- 
lic buildings  grand  and  magnificent.  The 
sciences,  which  in  other  countries  have  been  the 
slow  product  of  so  many  ages,  were,  by  his  care 
and  industry,  imported  into  Russia  in  full  per- 
fection. He  established  an  academy  on  the  plan 
of  the  famous  societies  of  Paris  and  London. 
.  .  .  Thus  it  was  that  a  single  man  changed  the 
face  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  universe.  It 
is  however  a  shocking  retlection,  that  this  re- 
former of  mankind  should  have  been  deficient  in 
that  first  of  all  virtues,  the  virtue  of  humanity. 
Brutality  in  his  pleasures,  ferocity  in  his  man- 
ners, and  crnelty  in  his  punishments,  sullied  the 
lustre  of  so  many  virtues.  He  civilized  his  sub- 
jects, and  yet  remained  himself  a  barbarian.  He 
would  sometimes  with  his  own  hands  execute 
sentences  of  death  upon  the  unhajipy  criminals; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  revel,  would  .show  his 
dexterity  in  cutting  off  heads." — Voltaire,  Hist. 
of  Charier  XII.,  Kinr/  of  Sweden,  bk:  1. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Motley,  Peter  the  Great. —  E. 
Schuyler,  Peter  the  Oren't.  p.  1. —  A.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu.  The  Empire  of  the  T»iirs.  pt.  1.  fih.  4.  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1699. — The  Peace  of  Carlowitz  with 
the  Sultan.— Possession  of  Azov  confirmed. 
SeelluNOAiiV:   A,  1).  1()S3-U)!M). 

A.  D.  1700. — Aggressive    league   with    Po- 
land  and    Denmark  against  Charles  XII.  of 
i    Sweden. —  Defeat   at   Narva.     See  Scaniuxa 
viAN  Statks  (Sweden):  .\.  I).  ir>!iT-1700. 

A.  D.  1701-1706. —  War  with  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  in  Poland  and  Livonia.  See  Scan- 
dinavian Stati-.s  (Swedkn):  .\.  1).  1701-17117. 

A.  D.  1703-1718. —  The  founding  of  St. 
Petersburg. — "  Immediately  after  the  capture  of 
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Xyenskanz  [1703],  ii  council  of  wiir  was  con- 
veiled  to  consider  the  ciuestiou  of  defending  and 
utilising  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  and  whether  it 
would  be  liettcr  to  strengthen  the  little  fort 
which  had  just  been  taken,  or  to  seek  a  fit  site 
for  a  coiuniercial  town  nearer  the  sea.  The  lat- 
ter course  was  decided  upon.  Near  its  mouth 
the  Neva  takes  a  sharp  turn  and  divides  into 
three  or  four  branches,  which  by  subsequent  re- 
division  form  a  number  of  islands,  large  and 
small.  These  marshy  islands,  overgrown  with 
forests  and  thickets,"  and  liable  to  be  covered 
with  water  during  tlie  westerly  winds,  were  in- 
habited by  a  few  Finnish  fishermen,  who  were 
accustomed  to  abandon  their  mud  huts  at  the 
approach  of  high  w-ater.  and  seek  a  refuge  on 
the  higher  ground  beyond.  It  was  on  the  first 
of  these  islands,  called  by  the  Finns  Yanni-Saari, 
or  Hare  Island,  where  the  river  was  still  broad 
and  deep,  that  Peter  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
fortress  and  a  city,  named  St.  Peter.sburg,  after 
his  patron  saint.  .  .  .  For  this  work  many  car- 
penters and  masons  were  sent  from  the  district 
of  Novgorod,  who  were  aided  by  the  .soldiers. 
Wheelbarrows  were  unknown  (thev  arc  still  little 
used  in  Russia),  and  in  default  of  better  imple- 
ments the  men  scraped  up  the  earth  with  their 
hands,  and  carried  it  to  the  ramparts  on  pieces 
of  matting  or  in  their  shirts.  Peter  wrote  to 
Ramodaiiofsky,  asking  him  to  send  the  ne.\t 
summer  at  least  2,000  thieves  and  criminals  des- 
tined for  Siberia,  to  do  the  heavy  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Novgorod  carpenters.  At 
the  same  time  witli  the  construction  of  the  bas- 
tions, a  church  was  built  in  the  fortress  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  .  .  .  Just 
outside  of  the  fortress  Peter  Ijuilt  for  himself  a 
small  hut,  which  he  called  his  palace.  It  was 
about  fifty-five  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  built 
of  lugs  roofed  with  shingles,  and  contained  only 
three  rooms,  lighted  by  little  windows  set  in 
leaden  frames.  In  resiject  for  this,  his  earliest 
residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  Peter  subseciuently 
had  another  building  erected  outside  of  it  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  weather,  and  in  this  state  it 
still  remains,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
curious  and  devout.  ...  In  spite  of  disease  anil 
mortality  among  the  men,  in  spite  of  the  Hoods, 
which  even  in  tlie  first  year  covered  nearly  the 
whole  place  and  drowned  some  who  were  too  ill 
to  move,  the  work  went  on.  But  in  its  infancy^ 
St.  Petersburg  was  constantly  in  danger  from 
the  Swedes,  both  by  sea  and  land.  ...  St. 
Petersburg  was  the  apple  of  Peter's  eye.  It  was 
his  •  paradise,'  as  he  often  calls  it  in'his  letters. 
It  was  always  an  obstacle,  and  sometimes  the 
sole  obstacle,  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Peter 
was  willing  to  give  up  all  he  had  conquered  in 
Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  even  Narva,  but  he 
would  not  yield  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  Never- 
theless, until  the  war  with  Sweden  had  been 
practically  decided  by  the  battle  of  Poltava,  and 
the  position  of  St.  Petersburg  had  been  thus 
secured,  although  it  had  a  certain  importance  as 
a  commercial  port,  and  as  the  fortress  which 
commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  it  remained 
but  a  village.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  were 
finally  laid  with  stone,  but  the  houses  were  built 
of  logs  at  the  best,  and  for  many  years,  in  spite 
of  the  marehy  soil,  the  streets  remained  unpaved. 
If  fate  hail  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
there  would  not  have  been  much  to  regret. 
Gradually  the  idea  came  to  Peter  to  make  it  his 


capital.  In  1714  the  Senate  was  transported 
thither  from  Moscow,  but  wars  and  foreign  en- 
terprises occupied  the  T.sar's  attention,  and  it 
was  not  until  1718  that  the  colleges  or  ministries 
were  fully  installed  there,  and  St.  Peter.sburg 
became  in  fact  the  capital  of  the  Empire." — E. 
Schuyler,  P<t,rt/i,   (!n,tl.  <■!,.  M'>  {r.  2). 

A.D.  1707-1718.— Invasion  by  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden. — His  ruinous  defeat  at  Pultowa. 
— His  intrigues  with  the  Turks. — Unlucky  ex- 
pedition of  the  Czar  into  Moldavia. — Russian 
conquests  in  the  north.  See  Scandin.\vi.\x 
St.ktks(Swi.;i)EN):  A.  I).  1707-1718. 

A.D.  1721.— The  Peace  of  Nystad  with 
Sweden. —  Livonia  and  other  conquests  of 
Peter  the  Great  secured. — Finland  given  up. 
See  Sc-\NDiNAvi.\N  St.\tes  (Sweden):  A.  1). 
1719-1721. 

A.  D.  1725-1739.— The  reigns  of  Catherine 
I.,  Peter  II.,  and  Anne  Ivanovna. — Fruitless 
war  with  Turkey.  —  Depredations  in  the 
Crimea. — "The  death  of  Peter  found  the  Rus- 
sian Court  divided  into  two  powerful  factions. 
The  reactionary  party,  tilled  with  Russians  of 
the  old  school,  who  had  looked  upon  the  reforms 
of  Peter  with  no  favourable  eye,  such  as  the  Go- 
litsins  and  the  Dolgorukis,  were  anxious  to  raise 
to  the  throne  Peter,  the  son  of  Alexis  [Peter  the 
Great's  son,  whom  lie  had  caused  to  lie  i)ut  to 
death],  a  mere  boy;  whereas  the  party  of  prog- 
ress, led  by  Jlenshikov,  wished  that  Catherine, 
the  Tsar's  widow,  should  succeed.  .  .  .  The 
party  of  reform  finally  triumphed.  Catherine 
was  elected  the  successor  of  her  husband,  and  the 
chief  authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander 
Menshikov.  .  .  .  The  brief  reign  of  Catherine  is 
distinguished  only  by  two  events  which  added 
any  glory  to  Russia.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  founded  in  1726,  and  Behring,  a  Dane,  was 
sent  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  Kamchatka. 
He  has  left  his  name  indelibly  written  on  the 
geography  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Empress  died 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1727,  a  little  more  than  two 
years  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  aged 
about  39  years.  ...  A  ukase  of  Peter  permitted 
Catherine  to  choose  her  successor.  She  accord- 
ingly nominated  Peter,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Alexis,  and,  in  default  of  Peter  and  his  issue, 
Elizabeth  and  Anne,  her  daughters.  .\nne  died 
in  1728,  the  year  after  her  mother;  she  had  mar- 
ried Karl  Friedrich,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  .  .  . 
and  was  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Peter  111. 
Jlenshikov  was  appointed  the  guardian  of  the 
young  Tsar  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  17." 
In  four  months  Menshikov  was  in  disgrace  and 
the  young  Tsar  had  signed  a  ukase  which  con- 
demned him  to  Siberian  banishment.  He  ilicd  in 
1729,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  a  year  later 
by  the  boy  autocrat  whose  fiat  had  been  his  ruin. 
On  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  the  will  of  Catherine, 
in  favor  of  her  daughters,  was  set  aside,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  conferred  the  crown  on 
Anne  [Anne  Ivanovna],  the  widowed  Duchess  of 
Courland,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Ivan,  elder 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great.  .\n  attempt  was 
made  to  impose  on  her  a  constitution,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Pacta  Conventa  of  the  Poles,  but 
she  evaded  it.  "  The  Empress  threw  herself  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  German  favourites,  es- 
pecially a  Courlander  of  low  extraction,  named 
Biren,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  groom.  .  . 
The  Empress  w.as  a  woman  of  vulgar  mind,  and 
the  Court  was  given  up  to  unrefined  orgies.  .  .  . 
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Her  reign  was  not  an  important  one  for  liussia 
cither  as  regarils  internal  or  foreign  affairs.  Tlie 
right  of  primogeniture  wliieh  hail  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Uussian  law  of  real  property  by 
Peter  the  Great,  was  abolished  ;  it  was  altogether 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  tSlavonic  institutions.  A 
four  years'  war  with  Turkey  led  to  no  important 
results."— W.  K.  Mortill.  T/ii'  Ston/  of  Rnmn, 
ch.  8.  — "  Tlu'  Russians  could  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  jiretcnce  for  the  war  [with  Turkey], 
because  the  khan  of  the  Turkish  allies  and  de- 
pendents, the  Tatars  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Asof,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
could  never  wholly  restrain  his  wandering  hordes 
from  committing  depredations  and  making  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  pasture-lands  of 
Russia.  ...  In  1735  a  Russian  corps  marched 
into  the  Crimea,  ravaged  a  part  of  the  country, 
and  killed  a  great  nvnuber  of  Tatars;  but  having 
ventured  too  far  without  a  sufficient  stock  of 
provisions,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
sustained  so  great  a  loss  in  men  that  what  had 
been  accomplished  bore  no  proportion  to  this 
misfortune.  The  almost  total  failure  of  this  first 
attempt,  which  had  cost  the  Russians  10,000 
men,  by  no  means  deterred  them  from  pursuing 
their  designs  of  conquest.  Count  JIunich 
marched  with  a  large  army  from  the  Ukraine 
into  the  Crimea  (1736).  The  Tatars  .  .  .  suf- 
fered the  Rus.sian  troops  to  advance  unmolested, 
thinking  themselves  safe  behind  their  entrench- 
ments. .  .  .  But  entrenchments  of  that  kind  were 
unable  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  Russian 
troops.  They  were  surmounted :  the  Tatars  re- 
pulsed ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  Crimea  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  month  of  .June 
they  entered  the  Crimean  fortress  of  Perekop. 
The  Russian  troops  now  retaliated  the  devasta- 
tions committed  by  the  Tatars  in  the  Empire; 
but  they  found  it  impossible  to  remain  long.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  army  was  in  want  of  had  to  be 
fetched  with  extreme  difficulty  from  the  Ukraine ; 
so  that  Munich  at  length  found  himself,  towards 
autumn,  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
with  his  troops  by  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Ukraine.  .  .  .  While  Munich  was  in  the  Crimea, 
endeavouring  to  chastise  the  Tatars  for  their 
depredations,  Lascy  had  proceeded  with  another 
army  against  Asof.  The  attack  proved  success- 
ful; and  on  the  1st  of  July  the  fort  of  Asof  had 
already  submitted  to  his  arms.  .  .  .  The  Otto- 
mans published  a  manifesto  against  Russia,  but 
they  were  neither  alile  afterwards  to  protect  the 
Crimea  nor  Moldavia,  for  they  were  soon  threat- 
ened with  an  attack  from  Austria  also.  By  the 
treaty  with  Russia,  the  emperor  w.as  bound  to 
furnish  30,000  au.xiliaries  in  case  of  a  war  with  the 
Turks;  but  a  party  in  the  Austrian  cabinet  per- 
suaded the  emperor  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  make  war  himself.  ...  In  the 
year  1737  a  new  expedition  was  undertaken  from 
the  Ukraine  at  an  imniense  cost.  ...  A  new 
treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Austria  before 
this  canqniign,  in  which  the  two  empires  agreed 
to  carry  on  tlie  war  in  common,  according  to  a 
stipulated  plan.  In  order  to  gain  a  pretence  for 
the  war.  Austria  had  previousl_v  acted  as  if  she 
wished  to  force  her  mediation  upon  the  Turks. 
The  first  year's  campaign  was  so  unfortunate 
that  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  prosecuting  their  operations,  and  to  tidnk 
of  the  protection  and  defence  of  their  own  fron- 
tiers."   But    "the   Russians   were  every  where 


'  victorious,  and  nuide  the  names  of  their  armies  a 
terror  both  in  the  east  and  the  west.  Lascy 
undertook  a  new  raid  into  the  Crimea.  Munich 
first  threatened  Bender,  then  reduced  Otchakof 
without  much  difiiculty,  and  left  a  few  troops  be- 
hind him  when  he  withdrew  .  .  .  who  were 
there  besieged  by  a  large  combined  army  of 
Turks  and  Tatars,  supiiorted  by  a  fleet.  The 
Russians  not  only  maintained  the  fortress,  which 
was,  properly  speaking,  untenable,  but  they 
forced  the  TuVks  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  10,000 
men.  The  Russian  campaign  in  1738  was  as  fruit- 
less, and  cost  quite  as  many  men,  as  the  Austrian, 
but  it  was  at  least  the  means  of  bringing  them 
some  military  renown."  In  1739,  the  Russians, 
under  JMunich,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Mol- 
davia, violating  Polish  territory.  "  The  Turkish 
and  Tatar  army  which  was  opposed  to  the  Rus- 
sians was  beaten  and  routed  (at  Stavoutchani] 
on  the  first  attack.  .  .  .  Imnu'dialely  afterwards 
the  whole  garrison,  struck  with  a  panic,  forsook 
the  fortress  of  Khotzim,  which  had  never  been 
once  attacked,  and  it  w-as  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Ru.ssians,  who  w.ere  astonished  at  the  ease  of 
the  conquest.  .Jassy  was  also  taken,  and  JIunich 
even  wished  to  attack  Bender,  when  the  news  of 
the  peace  of  Belgrade  .  .  .  made  him  infuriate, 
because  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  Russia  alone 
was  not  equal  to  carry  on  the  war.  .  .  .  By  the 
peace  of  Belgrade,  Atistria  not  only  suffered 
shame  and  disgrace,  but  lost  all  the  possessions 
which  had  been  gained  by  Eugene  in  the  last 
war,  her  best  military  frontier,  and  her  most  con- 
siderable fortresses.  ...  By  virtue  of  this  treaty, 
Austria  restored  to  Turkey  Belgrade,  Shabacz, 
the  whole  of  Servia,  that  portion  of  Bo.snia  which 
had  been  acquired  in  the  last  war,  and  Austrian 
Vallachia.  Russia  was  al.so  obliged  to  evacuate 
Khotzim  and  Otchakof;  the  fortifications  of  the 
latter  were,  however,  blown  up;  as  well  as  those 
of  Perekop;  Russia  retained  Asof,  and  a  bound- 
ary line  was  deterndned,  which  offered  the  Rus- 
sians the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  ex- 
tending their  vast  empire  southward,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Tatars  and  Turks."— W.  K.  Kelly, 
Jliiit.  of  Rii^fii'i,  rh.  33(-\  1). 

A.  D.  1726-1740. — The  question  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession. — Guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  See  Aistui.\;  A.  D.  1718- 
1738;  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1732-1733. —  Interference  in  the  elec- 
tion of  king  of  Poland.  See  Poi..\nd;  A.  D. 
173'3-1733. 

A.  D.  1740-1762. —  Two  regencies  and  two 
revolutions. — The  reign  of  Empress  Elizabeth. 
—  The  Empress  Anne  died  in  1T40.  Her  de- 
ceased sister,  Catherine,  had  left  a  daughter, 
Anna,  married  to  Anthony  Ulrich,  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  and  this  daughter  had  an  infant  son, 
Ivan.  By  the  will  of  the  Empress  the  child 
Ivan  was  named  as  her  succes.sor,  and  Bircn  was 
apiiointed  Regent.  He  enjoyed  the  regency  but 
a  short  lime,  when  he  was  overcome  by  a  palace 
conspiracv  and  sent  in  banishment  to  Siberi;i. 
Th(t  mother  of  the  infant  Czar  was  now  made 
Regent;  but  her  rule  was  brief.  Another  revo- 
lution, in  the  latter  part  of  1741,  consigned  her, 
with  her  .son  and  husband,  to  a  prison,  and  raised 
the  Princess  Elizalieth,  second  daughterof  Peter 
the  Great,  to  the  Russian  throne.  "The  Empress 
Anna  might  have  ruled  without  control,  and 
probably  have  trausmitleil  the  throne  to  her  son 
Ivan,  had  Elizabeth  been  left  to  the  quiet  enjoy- 
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inent  of  her  sensual  propensities.  Eli/.iibetli  in- 
dulged without  eoneealnieut  or  reslraint  in 
amours  with  subalterns,  and  even  privates  of  the 
guard  whose  barraeks  lay  near  her  residence; 
she  was  addicted,  like  them,  to  strong  drink,  and 
liad  entirely  gained  their  favour  by  her  good 
humour  and  joviality.  Her  indolence  made  her 
utterly  averse  to  business,  and  she  would  never 
have  "thought  of  encumbering  herself  with  the 
cares  of  government  had  she  not  been  restricted 
in  her  amusements,  reproved  for  her  behaviour, 
and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  threatened  with  a 
compulsory  marriage  with  the  ugly  and  disa- 
greeable Anthony  L'lrich,  of  Brunswick  Bevern, 
brother  of  the  Regent's  husband.  At  the  insti- 
gation, and  with  the  money,  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, LaChetardie,  a  revolution  waselTected. 
.  .  .  Elizabeth,  in  the  manifest  which  she  pub- 
lished on  the  day  of  her  accession,  (U'clared  that 
the  throne  belonged  to  her  by  right  of  birth,  in 
face  of  the  celebrated  ukase  issued  by  her  father 
in  1722,  which  empowered  the  reigning  sovereign 
to  name  his  successor.  .  .  .  On  communicating 
her  accession  to  the  Swe<lish  Government  [which 
had  lately  declared  war  and  invadeil  Finland 
with  no  success],  she  expressed  her  desire  for 
peace,  anil  her  wish  to  restore  matters  to  the 
footing  on  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Xystadt.  The  Swedes,  who  took 
credit  for  having  assisted  the  revolution  which 
raised  lier  to  the  throne,  demanded  from  the 
gratitude  of  the  Empress  the  restitution  of  all 
Finnland.  with  the  town  of  Wiborg  and  part  of 
Carelia;  but  Elizabeth,  with  whom  it  was  a 
point  of  honoiir  to  cede  none  of  the  couijuests  of 
her  father,  would  consent  to  nothing  further  than 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Peace  of  Nystadt. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war  the  Swedes  were  again 
unsuccessfid  in  every  rencounter,  as  thev  had 
been  before."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Jlist.  of  .iMiri, 
Europe,  bk.  6,  ch.  3  (c.  3). — "This  war  had  no 
result  except  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Sweden 
of  Charles  XII.  against  regenerate  Russia.  The 
Scandinavian  armies  proved  themselves  very  un- 
worthy of  their  former  reputation.  Elizabeth's 
generals,  Lascy  and  Keith,  subdued  all  the  fort-s 
m  Finland.  At  Ilelsingfors  17,01)0  Swedes  laid 
down  their  arms  before  a  hardly  more  numerous 
Russian  force.  By  the  treaty  of  Abo  [August 
17,  17-43],  the  Empress  acquired  South  Finland 
as  far  as  the  river  Kiilmen,  and  caused  Adolphus 
Frederic,  Administrator  of  the  Duchy  of  Hol- 
stein,  and  one  of  her  allies,  to  be  elected  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden,  in  place  of  the  Princ<!  Royal 
of  Denmark.  ...  In  her  internal  policy  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  contiiuied  the  traditions  of  the  great 
Emperor.  She  developed  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country,  reformed  the  legislation,  anil 
created  new  centres  of  population ;  she  gave  an 
energetic  impulse  to  science  and  the  national  lit- 
erature; she  prepared  the  way  for  the  alliance 
of  France  and  llussia,  emancipated  from  the 
German  yoke;  while  in  foreign  affairs  she  put  a 
stop  to  the  threatening  advance  of  Prussia." 
Elizabeth  died  in  January.  1762. —  A.  Rambaud, 
J7('«^  iif  Riii'siii.  r.  2,  r//    (I. 

A.  b.  1743. — Acquisition  of  part  of  Finland 
from  Sweden.  See  Sc.kndis.wian  States 
(SWKDK.N):   A.  I).  1720-1792. 

A.  D.  1755.  —  Intrigue  writh  Austria  and 
Saxony  against  Frederick  the  Great. — Causes 
of  the  Seven  Years  War.  See  Ger.m.vnv: 
A.  I).  17.-)r)-l7.56. 


A.  D.  1758 —Invasion  of  Prussia. —  Defeat 
at  Zorndorf. — Retreat.  See  Gkk.manv;  .V.  1). 
1758. 

A.  D.  1759. — Renewed  invasion  of  Prussia. 

—  Victory  at  Kunersdorf.  See  GEltM.\!iY: 
A.  D.  i;5!l  (.JiLv— Xovi;\iiiKK). 

A.  D.  1761-1762. — Brief  reign  of   Peter  III. 

—  His  peace  with  Frederick  the  Great.— His 
deposition  and  death. — His  queen,  Catherine 
II.,  on  the  throne. — "Charles  I'eter  I'lric.  duke 
of  llolstein  Gottorp,  whom  Elizabeth  had  nom- 
inated her  successor,  who  had  embraced  the 
Greek  religion,  and  who,  at  his  baptism,  had 
received  the  name  of  Peter  Fedorovitcb,  liad 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  immediately  after  her 
accession:  he  was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  education  of  this  unfortunate  prince  was 
neglected.  .  .  .  Military  exer<ises  were  the  only 
occupation  for  which  he  had  any  relish,  and  in 
them  he  was  indulged.  .  .  .  His  potations, 
which  were  frequent  and  long,  were  encouraged 
by  his  companions;  and,  in  a  few  years,  he  be- 
came a  complete  bacchanalian."  In  1744  the 
young  prince  was  married  to  "Sophia  Augusta, 
daughter  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbst.  who, 
on  her  conversion  to  the  Greek  faith, —  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  her  marriage, —  had  received 
the  baptismal  name  of  Catherine.  This  union 
was  entitled  to  the  more  attention,  as  in  its  con- 
.sequences  it  powerfully  affected,  not  only  the 
whole  of  Russia,  but  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Shortlj-  before  its  completion,  Peter  was  seized 
with  the  small-pox.  which  left  hideous  traces  on 
his  countenance.  The  sight  of  him  is  said  so 
far  to  have  affected  Catherine  that  she  fainted 
away.  But  though  she  was  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  ambition  had  already  over  her  niore  influ- 
ence than  the  tender  passion,  and  she  smothered 
her  repugnance.  Unfortunately,  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  husband  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
remove  the  ill  impression:  if  he  bore  her  any 
affection,  which  appears  doubtful,  bis  manners 
were  rude,  even  vulgar.  .  .  .  What  was  still 
worse,  she  soon  leai-ncd  to  despise  his  understand- 
ing; and  it  required  little  penetration  to  foresee 
that,  whatever  might  be  his  title  after  Eliza- 
beth's death,  the  power  must  rest  with  Catherine. 
Hence  the  courtiers  in  general  were  more  assidu- 
ous in  their  attentions  to  her  than  to  him. —  a 
circumstance  which  did  not  much  disjiose  liim 
for  the  better.  Finding  no  charms  in  his  new 
domestic  circle,  he  naturally  turned  to  his  boon 
companions;  his  orgies  became  frequent;  and 
Catherine  was  completely  neglected.  Hence  her 
indifference  was  exchanged  into  ab,s()lulc  dislike. 

,  .  .  Without  moral  princiides;  little  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  worUlly  censure,  in  a  court  where 
the  empress  herself  w"as  any  thing  but  a  model  of 
chastity;  and  burning  with  hatre<l  towards  her 
husband,  —  she  soon  dishonoured  his  bed." 
Elizabeth  died  on  the  2yth  of  December,  1761, 
and  Peter  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne  without  op- 
position. The  plotting  against  him  on  behalf  of 
his  wife,  had  long  been  active,  but  no  plans  were 
ripe  for  execution.  He  was  suffered  to  reign  for 
a  year  and  a  half;  but  the  power  which  he  re- 
ceived at  the  beginning  slipped  quickly  away 
from  him.  He  was  humane  in  disposition,  and 
adopted  some  excellent  measures.  He  sup- 
pressed the  secret  chancery — an  inquisitorial 
court  said  to  be  as  abominable  as  the  Spanish 
incinisition.  He  emancipated  the  nobles  from 
the  servility  to  the  crown  which  Peter  the  Great 
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had  imposefl  on  tbem.  lie  improved  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army,  and  gave  encouragement  to 
trade.  But  the  good  will  which  these  measures 
might  liave  won  for  him  was  more  than  can- 
celled by  his  undisguised  contempt  for  Russia 
and  the  Russians,  and  especially  for  their  reli- 
gion, and  by  his  excessive  admiration  for  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  of  Prussia,  with  whom  liis  prede- 
cessor had  been  at  war  [but  with  whom  he 
entered  into  alliance. — See  Germ.vxy:  A.  D. 
1761-1762].  The  clergy  and  the  army  were  both 
alienated  from  him.  and  were  easily  persuaded 
to  support  the  revolution  which  Catherine  and 
her  favorites  planned  for  his  overthrow.  Their 
sclieme  was  carried  out  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  July,  1762,  when  Peter  was  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  bis  orgies  at  Oranicnbaum,  some  miles 
from  the  capital.  Catherine  went  to  the  bar- 
racks of  the  troops,  and  regiment  after  regiment 
declared  for  her.  "  Accompanied  by  about  2,000 
soldiers,  with  five  times  that  number  of  citizens, 
who  loudly  proclaimed  iicr  sovereign  of  Russia, 
she  went  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Kasan. 
Here  every  thing  was  prepared  for  her  reception: 
the  archbishop  of  Novogorod,  with  a  host  of 
ecclesiastics,  awaited  her  at  tlie  altar ;  she  swore 
to  observe  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  empire; 
the  crown  was  solemnly  placed  on  her  head ;  she 
was  proclaimed  sole  monarch  of  Russia,  and  the 
grand-duke  Paul  her  successor. "  The  dethroned 
czar,  when  the  news  of  these  events  reached 
him,  doubted  and  hesitated  until  he  lost  even  the 
opportunity  to  take  to  flight.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing Catherine's  coronation  he  signed  an  act  of 
abdication.  Within  a  week  lie  was  dead.  Ac- 
cording to  accouut.s  commonly  credited,  he  was 
poisoned,  and  then  strangled,  because  the  poison 
did  its  deadly  work  too  slowly.  "  Whether  Cath- 
erine commanded  this  deed  of  blood,  has  been 
much  disputed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
she  did.  Xone  of  the  conspirators  would  have 
ventured  to  such  an  extremity  unless  distinctly 
authorised  by  her. "  Two  years  later  Catherine 
added  another  murder  to  her  crimes  by  directing 
the  assassination  of  Ivan,  who  had  been  de- 
throned as  an  infant  by  Elizabeth  in  1741,  and 
who  had  grown  to  manhood  in  hopeless  impris- 
onment. — •  Illd.  of  Russia  {Lareliier's  Cabinet 
Cyclop.),  i:  2,  ch.  10. 

Also  in  :  Hist,  of  the  Beign  of  Peter  III.  and 
Catherine  II..  v.  1. — A.  Rabbe  and  J.  Duncan, 
Ilist.  of  Ru.ma.  r.  1,  pp.  203-221. 

A.  D.  1762-1796. — Character  and  reign  of 
Catherine  II. —  Partition  of  Poland. —  Wars 
with  the  Turks.— Acquisition  of  the  Crimea 
and  part  of  the  Caucasus. — Extension  of 
boundaries  to  the  Dnieper. — "Thus  was  inaug- 
urated the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  a  woman 
whose  capacities  were  early  felt  to  be  great,  but 
were  great  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  .  .  .  She 
was  without  scruple  in  the  gratification  of  her 
passions,  and  without  delicacy  in  their  conceal- 
ment; and  a  succession  of  lovers,  installed  osten- 
tatiously in  her  palace,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
the  shamclessness  of  their  mistress.  Yet  she 
■was  great  undoubtedly  a.s  a  sovereign.  With  a 
clear  and  cultivated  intellect,  with  high  aims 
and  breadth  of  views,  and  fearless  because  de- 
spising the  opinions  of  others,  she  could  plan 
and  she  could  achieve  lier  country's  greatness; 
and  in  the  extended  dominions  and  improved 
civilization  which  she  beiiucathed  to  her  succes- 
sor is  found  a  true  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  her 


subjects.  The  foreign  trairsactions  of  the  reign 
begin  with  the  history  of  Poland.  With  Frede- 
rick of  Prussia,  Catherine  may  be  Siiid  to  have 
shared  both  the  scheme  of  partition  and  the 
spoils  that  followed  [see  Pol.vnd:  A.  D.  17(J3- 
1773].  If  it  is  doubtful  which  originated  the 
transaction,  there  is  at  le;ist  no  doubt  but  that 
Russian  policy  had  prepared  the  wav  for  such  a 
measure.  .  .  .  The  war  with  Turkey" [see  TritKS: 
A.  D.  1768-177-1]  was  closed  with  eepial  profit 
and  yet  greater  glory  to  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  Russian  armies  had  fought  and  conquered 
upon  the  soil  of  Jloldavia,  and  had  invaded  and 
occupied  tlie  Crimea.  At  the  same  time  the 
Russian  fleets,  no  longer  confining  themselves  to 
the  Baltic  or  Black  Seas,  had  sailed  round  Eu- 
rope, and  had  appeared  in  the  .\.rchipelago.  An 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks  had  aided  their  de- 
sign; and  for  a  time  the  Bosphorus  and  Constan- 
tinople had  been  threatened.  The  great  Empress 
of  the  North  had  dazzled  Europe  by  the  vastness 
of  her  power  and  designs;  and  Turkey,  exhaust- 
ed and  unequal  to  further  contest,  was  con- 
strained to  purchase  peace.  The  possession  of 
Azof,  Kcrtch,  Yenikale,  and  Kinburn,  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean, 
were  the  immediate  gains  of  Russia,  Astipida- 
tion  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  Principalities, 
and  for  the  rights  of  remonstrance,  both  in  their 
behalf,  and  in  that  of  the  Greek  church  at  Con- 
stantinople, gave  the  opening  for  future  advan- 
tages. Another  clause  assured  the  independence 
of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  Tartars 
inhabiting  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Under  the  name  of  liberty,  these  tribes  were 
now,  like  Poland,  deprived  of  every  strength 
except  their  own;  and  the  way  was  prepared  for 
their  annexation  by  Russia.  'The  Peace  of  Kai- 
nardji,  as  tliis  settlement  was  called,  was  signed 
in  1774.  Within  ten  years  dissensions  had  arisen 
within  the  Crimea,  and  both  Turks  and  Russians 
had  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  forces  of 
Catherine  passed  the  isthmus  as  allies  of  the 
reigning  Khan;  but  they  remained  to  receive 
his  abdication,  and  to  become  the  masters  of  his 
country  [see  Turks:  A.  D.  1776-1792].  At  the 
same  time  the  Kuban  was  entered  and  subdued 
by  Souvarof,  and  thus  already  the  Caucasus  was 
reached.  Catherine  was  now  at  the  height  of 
lier  power.  In  a  triumphant  progress  she  visited 
her  new  dominions,  and  gave  the  august  name 
of  Scbastopol  to  a  new  city  which  was  already 
destined  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. She  believed  herself  to  be  upon  the  road 
to  Constantinojde;  and,  in  the  interviews  which 
she  held  with  the  Emperor  .loseph  II.,  she  began 
to  scheme  for  the  partition  of  Turkey,  as  she 
had  done  for  that  of  Poland.  .  .  .  The  Empress 
now  found  herself  assailed  in  two  distinct  quar- 
ters. Gustjivus  III.  of  Sweden,  allying  with  the 
Sultan,  invaded  Finland;  and  in  her  palace  at 
St.  Petersburg  the  Empress  heard  the  Swedish 
guns  [see  Sc.\XDtN.\vi.\NST.\TKS  (Swedes):  A.  I). 
1720-1792].  She  was  relieved,  however,  on  the 
north  by  the  dis-sension  in  the  Swedish  army, 
which  compelled  the  King  to  an  inglorious  re- 
treat; and  .she  became  able  to  give  an  undivided 
attenti(m  to  the  affairs  of  the  south.  While  an 
Austrian  army,  which  supported  her,  was  threat- 
ening the  north-west  of  Turkey,  her  own  forces 
conquered  in  the  north-east.  Under  Souvarof 
the  town  of  Oezakof  was  taken,  and  the  battle 
of  Rimnik  was  won.     Ismail,  that  gave  the  key 
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of  the  I)amil)i',  next  fell,  aiul  in  the  horrors  of 
its  fall  drew  forth  a  cry  from  Euroiie.  The  tri- 
iiiiiph  of  C'aHierine  was  assured  ;  but  already  the 
clouds  of  revolution  had  risen  in  the  west;  Aus- 
tria, too  liu.sy  with  the  alTairsof  the  Netherlands, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  lij;ht;  and  I  he  Emjiress 
lu'rself.  dis(|uieted.  and  satislied  for  tlu'  time  with 
her  suecesses,  eoiielmled  the  Peaee  of  Jassy, 
which  extended  her  frontiers  to  the  Dniester,  and 
gave  her  the  coast  on  which  so  soon  arose  the 
rich  city  of  Odessa.  The  acquisitions  of  Cather- 
ine upon  the  south  were  completed.  Those  upon 
the  west  had  still  to  receive  important  additions. 
Poland,  already  once  jiartitioned  was  again  to 
vield  nc'W  provinces  to  Russia  |»ee  I'oi-.VNi):  A.  I). 
lTin-17>.)3.  and  I7!);i-17i)(i].  The  internal  iiovern- 
ment  of  the  Empire  was  meant  undoubtedly  to 
rival  these  foreign  successes,  but  unhappily  fell 
short  of  them.  .  .  .  The  long  meditated  seculari- 
zation of  the  estates  of  the  clergy  was  at  last 
accomplished;  the  freedom  of  the  serfs  was  now 
tirst  tirged ;  and,  as  a  unique  experiment  iu  Rus- 
sian history,  the  convoking  of  a  kind  of  States 
General  was  made  to  discuss  the  project.  But 
both  jirojcct  and  parliament  came  to  nothing. 
.  .  .  There  was  much  that  was  unreal  in  everj'- 
thing.  and  Europe,  as  well  as  the  great  Emjire-ss 
herself,  was  deceived.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  at  the  close  of  the  reign  there  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  much  that  had  been  begun  but  little 
linished.  Hefore  the  death  of  Catherine  [1790], 
in  fact,  her  greatness  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
away." — C.  F.  Johnstone,  Historical  Abstracts, 
ch.  6. — "The  activity  of  Catherine  was  pro- 
digious, and  her  autocratic  instincts  extremely 
strong,  and  these  impulses,  affected  by  the 
French  doctrines,  which  we  must  not  forget  set 
up  despotism,  if  enlightened,  as  the  perfection 
of  wisdom,  made  her  government  attempt  to  ac- 
complish all  things  and  to  meddle  in  every  de- 
])artment  of  the  national  life.  She  tried  to  force 
civilisation  into  premature  growths;  established 
modern  institutions  of  mauj'  kinds  in  a  backward 
and  half  barbaric  empire;  arranged  industrial 
and  economic  projects  and  works  in  the  minutest 
details;  and  rigidly  prescribed  even  court  dress 
and  fashions.  Segur  thus  describes  this  omni- 
present and  ubiquitous  interference: — 'It  is 
sought  to  create  at  the  same  time  a  third  estate, 
to  attract  foreign  commerce,  to  establLsh  all  kinds 
of  manufactures,  to  extend  agriculture,  to  in- 
crease i)aiier  money,  to  raise  tlie  exchanges,  to 
reduce  the  interest  of  money,  to  foimd  eifies,  to 
people  deserts,  to  cover  the  Black  Sea  with  a  new 
uavy.  to  conquer  one  neighbour  and  circumvent 
another,  and  finally  to  extend  Russian  induenee 
all  over  Europe.'  These  liberal  reforms  and 
grand  aspirations  came,  liowever,  for  the  most 
part  to  nothing;  and  Catherine's  internal  govern- 
ment grew  by  degrees  into  a  grievous,  cruel  and 
prying  despotism.  .  .  .  The  antithesis  of  the 
liberalism  iu  words  and  of  the  tyranny  in  deeds 
in  Catherine's  reign  may  be  attViliuted  to  four 
main  (-auses.  She  gradually  found  out  that  re- 
form and  progress  were  impossible  in  the  Russian 
Empire  —  half  Asiatic,  backward  and  corrupt  — 
and  she  swung  back  to  the  old  tyranny  of  the 
past.  The  great  rising  of  the  serfs  under  Puga- 
cheiT,  too  —  a  servile  outbreak  of  the  worst  ki'nd 
—  changed  to  a  great  extent  tlie  type  of  her  gov- 
ernment, and  gave  it  a  harsh  and" cruel  complex- 
ion:—'The  domestic  policy  of  Catherine  bore, 
until  the  end,  the  traces  of  "those  terrible  years. 


and  showed,  as  it  were,  the  bloody  cicatrices  of 
the  blows  given  and  received  in  a  death  struggle.' 
.  .  .  The  foreign  policy  of  Catherine  was  more 
successful  than  her  government  and  administra- 
tion at  home,  and  the  re:isiins  are  sulliciently 
jilain.  She  found  grind  opportunities  to  exienil 
iier  power  in  the  long  quarrels  between  France 
and  England,  in  the  alliance  she  maintained  with 
Frederick  the  Great  —  an  alliance  she  dung  to, 
though  she  felt  the  burden— in  the  instability 
and  weakness  of  the  Austrian  councils,  in  the 
confusion  and  strife  of  the  French  Revolution, 
aljove  all  in  the  decay  of  Islam;  and  Russia 
justly  hailed  her  as  a  great  con()ueror.  .  .  .  The 
Muscovite  nice  would  not  .see  her  misdeeds  in  the 
march  of  conquest  she  opened  for  it;  and  her 
reputation  has  steadily  in<'r<'ased  in  its  eyes. 
■  'I'hc  spirit  of  the  people  jiasscs,  in  its  fulness, 
into  her.  It  was  this  that  enabled  her  to  make 
a  complete  coniiucst  of  her  emjure,  and  by  this 
we  do  not  mean  the  power  which  she  wrested 
from  the  weakness,  the  cowardice,  and  the  folly 
of  Peter  III.  ;  but  the  position  which  this  Ger- 
man woman  attained  at  the  close  of  her  life,  and 
especially  after  her  death,  in  the  history,  and  the 
national  life,  an<l  development  of  a  foreign  and 
hostile  race.  For  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  since 
her  death,  above  all,  that  she  has  become  what 
she  appears  now — the  sublime  ligure,  colo.ssal 
alike  and  splendid,  majestic  and  attractive,  be- 
fore which  incline,  with  an  equal  impidse  of 
gratitude,  the  humble  Moujik  and  the  man  of 
letters,  who  shakes  the  dust  of  renuniscences  and 
legends  already  a  century  old.'  In  one  particu- 
hir,  Catherine  gave  proof  of  being  far  in  advance 
of  the  ideas  of  her  day,  and  of  extraordinary 
craft  and  adroitness.  She  anticipated  the  grow- 
ing power  of  o|iinion  in  Europe,  and  skilfully 
turned  it  to  her  side  by  the  jiatronage  of  the 
philosophers  of  France.  In  Napoleon's  phrase, 
she  did  not  spike  the  battery,  she  seized  it  and 
directed  its  tire;  she  had  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and 
D'Alembert,  ailnuring  mouthpieces,  to  apologise 
for,  nay  to  extol,  her  government.  This  great 
force  had  prodigious  intluence  iu  throwing  a 
glamour  over  the  evil  deeds  of  her  reign,  and  in 
deceiving  the  world  as  to  parts  of  her  conduct: 
— 'All  this  forms  part  of  a  system  —  a  system 
due  to  the  wonderful  intuition  of  a  woman,  born 
in  a  petty  German  court,  and  placed  on  the  luost 
despotic  throne  of  Europe;  due,  too  —  and  so 
better  —  to  her  clear  a])prehension  of  the  great 
power  of  the  modern  world  —  public  opinion.  It 
is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  and  atfirm,  be- 
cause Catherine  discovered  this  force,  and  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  it,  that  she  was  able  to 
play  the  part  she  played  iu  history.  Half  of  her 
reputation  in  Europe  was  caused  by  the  admira- 
tion of  Voltaire,  .solicited,  won,  managed  bj-  her 
with  infinite  art,  nay.  paid  for  when  necessary.'" 
—  The  Empress  Catherine  II.  (Kdiiihimjh  llir,, 
July,  1893).— "In  1781  Catherine  had 'already 
sent  to  Grimm  the  following  resuiue  of  the  his- 
tory of  her  reign,  set  forth  by  her  new  secretary 
and  factotum,  Besborodko.  in  the  fantastic  form 
of  an  inventory:  —  Governments  instituted  ac- 
cording to  the  new  form,  '29;  Towns  built,  144; 
Treaties  made,  30;  Victories  won,  78;  Notable 
edicts,  decreeing  laws,  88;  Edicts  on  behalf  of 
the  people,  1'23;  Total,  492.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  active  measures!  This  astonishinir 
piece  of  book-keeping,  which  betrays  so  naively 
all   that  there   was  of    romantic,   extravagant, 
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cliildish,  and  veiy  feminine,  in  the  extraordimuy 
genius  tliiit  swayed  Russia,  and  in  some  sort 
Europe,  during  tliirty-four  years,  will  no  doubt 
make  the  reader  smile.  It  corresponds,  however, 
truly  enou-ih,  to  a  sum-total  of  great  things  ac- 
oompli.slieii  under  her  direct  inspiration.  ...  In 
the  management  of  men  .  .  .  she  is  simply  mar- 
vellous. She  employs  all  the  resources  of  a 
trained  diplomatist,  of  a  subtle  psychologist,  and 
of  a  woman  who  knows  the  art  of  fascination; 
she  employs  them  together  or  apart,  she  handles 
them  with  unequalled  'maestria.'  If  it  is  true 
that  she  sometimes  takes  her  lovers  for  generals 
and  statesmen,  it  is  no  less  true  that  she  treats  on 
occasion  her  generals  and  statesmen  as  lovers. 
When  the  .sovereign  can  do  nothing,  the  Circe 
intervenes.  If  it  avails  nothing  to  command,  to 
threaten,  or  to  punish,  she  becomes  coaxing  and 
wheedling.  Towards  the  soldiers  that  she  sends 
to  death,  bidding  them  only  win  for  lier  victory, 
she  has  delicate  attentions,  flattering  forethought, 
adorable  little  ways.  .  .  .  Should  fortune  smile 
upon  the  efforts  she  has  thus  provoked  and  stim- 
idated,  she  is  profusely  grateful:  honours,  pen- 
sions, gifts  of  money,  of  peasants,  of  land,  rain 
upon  the  artisans  of  her  glory.  But  she  does  not 
abandon  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  unlucky.  .  .  ,  Catherine's  art  of  ruling  was 
not,  however,  without  its  sliortcomings,  some  of 
which  were  due  to  the  mere  fact  of  her  sex,  whose 
dependences  and  weaknesses  she  was  powerless 
to  overcome.  '  Ah ! '  she  cried  one  day,  '  if  heaven 
had  only  granted  me  breeches  instead  of  petti- 
coats, I  could  do  anything.  It  is  with  eyes  and 
arms  that  one  rules,  and  a  woman  has  only  ears.' 
The  petticoats  were  not  S0I0I3'  responsible  for  her 
difficulties.  We  have  alread)'  referred  to  a  defect 
which  bore  heavily  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs 
during  her  reign:  this  great  leader  of  men,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  make  use  of  them,  did  not 
know  how  to  choose  them.  ...  It  seems  that 
her  vision  of  men  in  general  was  disturbed,  in 
this  respect,  by  the  breath  of  passion  which 
influenced  all  her  life.  The  general,  the  states- 
man, of  whom  she  had  need,  she  seemed  to  see 
only  through  the  male  whom  she  liked  or  dis- 
liked. .  .  .  These  mistakes  of  judgment  were 
frequent.  But  Catherine  did  more  than  this, 
and  worse.  With  the  obstinacy  which  character- 
ised her,  and  the  infatuation  that  her  successes 
gave  her,  she  came  little  by  little  to  translate 
this  capital  defect  into  a  'parti  pris,'  to  formu- 
late it  as  a  system;  one  man  was  worth  another, 
in  her  eyes,  so  long  as  he  was  ilocile  and  prompt 
to  obey.  .  .  .  And  her  idea  that  one  man  is 
worth  as  much  as  another  causes  her,  for  a  mere 
nothing,  for  a  word  that  offends  her,  for  a  cast  of 
countenance  that  she  finds  uupleasing,  or  even 
without  motive,  for  the  pleasure  of  change  and 
the  delight  of  having  to  do  with  some  one  new,  as 
she  avows  naively  in  a  letter  to  Grimm,  to  set 
aside,  disgraced  or  merely  cashiered,  one  or  an- 
other of  her  most  devoted  servants. " — R.  Walis- 
zewski,  li'iiDiinre  of  an  Empress,  v.  2,  bk.  2,  cJi.  1. 

Also  ix:  W.  Tooke,  Life  of  Catherine  II. — 
Memoirs  of  Catherine  II.,  by  herself.  —  Princess 
Daschkaw,  Memoirs. — S.  Menzies,  Royal  Famur- 
ites. — F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  the  \Wi  Century, 
T.  4-7. 

A.  D.  1786. —  Establishment  of  the  Jewish 
Pale.     See  Jews:  A.  D.  172T-1S8U. 

A.  D.  1791-1793. — Joined  in  the  Coalitions 
against  Revolutionary  France.     See  Fuaxce: 


A.  D.  1790-1791;  1791  (July— Septembee)  ;  1793 
(M.VHCii— Septemheu). 

A.  D.  1796.— Accession  of  Paul. 

A.  D.  1798-1799.— The  war  of  the  Second 
Coalition  against  Revolutionary  France.  See 
Fu.vNCE:  A.  D.  179(:*-1799(.VioisT— April). 

A.  D.  1799. —  Suwarrow's  victorious  cam- 
paign in  Italy  and  failure  in  Switzerland.— 
Anglo-Russian  invasion  of  Holland.- Its  dis- 
astrous ending.  See  Fi!.\.nce:  A.  D.  1799 
(April  —  Septemi!eh);  (Auoust  —  Decembeu); 
and  (Septe.mber — Octobek). 

A.  D.  1800.— Desertion  of  the  Coalition  by 
the  Czar. — His  alliance  with  Napoleon.  Sde 
ri!.\xcE:  A.  D.  lsoO-1801  (Jine— Febiuaut). 

A.  D.  1800-1801.  —  War  with  England.  — 
The  Northern  Maritime  League  and  its  sud- 
den overthrow  at  Copenhagen  by  the  British 
fleet. —  Peace  with  England.  See  FK.4^■CE: 
A.  I).  ISOl-lsOi. 

A.  D.  1801. — Paul's  despotism  and  assassina- 
tion.— Accession  of  Alexander  I. — The  Emperor 
Paul's  "choice  of  his  Ministers  was  always  di- 
rected by  one  dominant  idea  —  that  of  surroun<l- 
ing  himself  with  servants  on  whom  he  could  en- 
tirely rely  ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  accession 
he  foresaw  and  dreaded  a  Palace  revolution.  .  .  . 
He  erred  in  the  selection,  and  especially  in  the 
extent,  of  the  means  which  he  employed  to  save 
his  life  and  his  power;  they  only  precipitated 
his  deplorable  end.  Among  the  men  whom  he 
suspected,  he  per.secuted  some  with  implacable 
rigour,  while  he  retained  others  at  their  posts 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  their  fidelity  by  pres- 
ents; this,  however,  only  made  them  ungrateful. 
Never  was  there  a  sovereign  more  terrible  in  his 
severity,  or  more  liberal  when  he  was  in  a  gener- 
ous mood.  But  there  w'as  no  certainty  in  his 
favour.  A  single  word  uttered  intentionally  or 
by  accident  in  a  conversation,  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion,  sufliced  to  make  him  persecute  those 
whom  he  had  protected.  iThe  greatest  favourites 
of  to-day  feared  to  be  driven  from  the  Court  on 
the  morrow,  and  banished  to  a  distant  province. 
Yet  the  Emperor  wished  to  be  just.  .  .  .  All 
who  belonged  to  the  Court  or  caiue  before  the 
Emperor  were  thus  in  a  state  of  continual  fear." 
This  fear,  and  the  hatred  which  it  inspired,  pro- 
duced in  due  time  a  conspiracy,  headed  by 
Counts  Panin  and  Pahlen,  of  the  Emperor's 
Council.  Purporting  to  have  for  its  object  only 
the  deposition  of  the  Czar,  the  conspiracy  was 
known  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  Grand-Duke  Alexander,  who  had 
been  jiersuaded  to  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary 
measure  for  rescuing  Russia  from  a  demented 
nder.  "Paul  was  precipitating  his  country  into 
incalculable  disasters,  and  into  a  complete  disor- 
ganisation and  deterioration  of  the  Goveriunent 
machine.  .  .  .  Although  everybody  sympathised 
with  the  conspiracy,  nothing  was  done  until 
Alexander  had  given  his  consent  to  his  father's 
deposition."  Then  it  was  hurried  to  its  accom- 
plishment. The  conspirators,  including  a  large 
number  of  military  and  civil  olficials,  supped  to- 
gether, on  the  evening  of  March  3,  1801.  At 
midnight,  most  of  them  being  then  intoxicated, 
they  went  in  a  body  to  the  palace,  made  their 
■way  to  the  Emperor's  bed-chamber  —  resisted  by 
only  one  young  valet  —  and  found  him,  in  his 
night-clothes,  hiding  in  the  fokls  of  a  curtain. 
"They  dragged  him  out  in  his  shirt,  more  dead 
than  alive;  the  terror  he  had  inspired  was  now 
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repaid  to  liiiu  with  usuit.  ...  lie  was  placed 
nil  a  eliair  before  a  desk.  The  long,  thin,  pale, 
and  angular  form  of  (Jeneral  IJennigsen  [a  Han- 
overian oflieer,  just  admitted  to  the  conspiracy, 
hut  who  had  taken  the  lead  when  others  sliowed 
signs  of  faltering],  with  his  hat  on  his  head  and 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  must  have  .seemed  to 
hitn  a  terril)le  S|iectre.  '  Sire,"  said  the  General, 
'von  are  my  prisoner  and  have  ceased  to  reign: 
you  will  now  at  once  write  anil  sign  a  deed  of 
abdication  in  favour  of  the  Grand-Duke  Alex- 
ander.' Paul  was  still  unable  to  speak,  and  a 
pen  was  put  in  his  hand.  Trembling  and  almost 
unconscious,  he  was  about  to  obey,  when  more 
cries  were  heard.  General  Bcnnig.sen  then  left 
the  room,  as  he  has  often  assured  me,  to  ascer- 
tain what  these  cries  meant,  and  to  take  steps 
for  securing  the  safety  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  Imperial  family,  fie  had  only  just  gone  out 
when  a  terrible  scene  began.  The  unfortunate 
I'aul  remained  alone  with  men  who  were 
maddened  by  a  furious  hatred  of  him.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  conspirators  took  off  his  ollicial  scarf  and 
tied  it  round  the  Emperor's  throat.  Paul  strug- 
,gled.  .  .  .  But  the  conspirators  seized  the  liund 
with  which  he  was  striving  to  prolong  his  life, 
and  furiously  tugged  at  t)oth  enils  of  the  scarf. 
The  unliajipy  emperor  had  already  breathed  his 
last,  and  yet  they  tightened  the  knot  and  drag- 
ged along  the  dead  body,  striking  it  with  their 
hands  and  feet."  When  Alexander  learned  that 
an  assassination  instead  of  a  forced  abdication 
had  vacated  the  tlirone  for  him,  he  "  was  pros- 
traled  with  grief  and  despair.  .  .  .  The  idea  of 
having  caused  the  death  of  his  father  tilled  him 
with  horror,  and  he  felt  that  liis  reputation  had 
received  a  stain  which  could  never  be  ed'accd. 
.  .  .  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  Alex- 
ander's position  with  regard  to  liis  father's  mur- 
derers was  an  extremely  dilticult  and  painful  one. 
For  a  few  months  he  believed  himself  to  be  at 
their  mercy,  but  it  was'chiefly  his  conscience  and 
a  feeling  of  natural  efpiity  which  prevented  him 
from  giving  up  to  justice  the  most  guilty  of 
the  conspirator.s.  .  .  .  The  assassins  all  perished 
miserably." —  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  ^fem■- 
(lim.  r.  1,  rli,  QkikIIX. 

A.  D.  1805. — The  Third  Coalition  against 
France.  See  Fk.\X(  i::  A.  D.  isil.")  (.I.v.m  akv — 
Arm  I.). 

A.  D.  1805. — The  crushing  of  the  Coalition 
at  Austerlitz.  See  Fii.v>CE :  A.  1).  180")  (.M.\itcii 
— Di;ci;.MitKU). 

A.  D.  1 806-1 807. —War  with  Napoleon  in 
aid  of  Prussia.— Battle  of  Eylau.— Treaty  of 
Bartenstein  with  Prussia. — Decisive  defeat  at 
Friedland.  See  Gei!M.\nv:  A.  I).  IHOO  (Octo- 
m:it— Dkckmkkk);  1806-1807;  and  1807 (Feuki- 

.\KV h  NK). 

A.  D.  1807. — Ineffective  operations  of  Eng- 
land as  an  ally  against  Turkey, — Treaty  of 
Tilsit. — Secret  understandings  of  Napoleon 
with  the  Czar.  .Sec  Tukks:  A.  I)  lSi)(i-lS07; 
and  Gi;uM any:  A.  I).  1807  (.Jinf: — Jri.v). 

A.  D.  1807-1810.— Northern  fruits  of  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit.— English  seizure  of  the  Dan- 
ish fleet. — War  with  England  and  Sweden. — 
Conquest  of  Finland. — Peculiar  annexation  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  to  the  Empire.  .Se  S<  andi- 
-NAViAN  Statks:    a.   I).   1S(I7-1H1I». 

A.  D.  1808. — Imperial  conference  and  Treaty 
of  Erfurt.  See  Fu.vnce:  A.  D.  1808  (Si;i"TK.m- 
BER— October). 


A.  D.  1809. — Cession  of  Eastern  Galicia  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.     See  (iKitMA.Nv  :  .\    1>. 

180!)  (.Iri.V — Sl.l'TKMIlKH). 

A.  D.  1809-1812.  —  War  with  Turkey.— 
Treaty  of  Bucharest. — Acquisition  of  Bes- 
sarabia.     See  Ti  itKv:   A    I).   17S!l-lsl-,> 

A.  D.  1810.— Grievances  against   France. — 
Desertion   of    the   Continental  System.— Re- 
sumption of  commerce  with  Great  Britain. — 
Rupture  with  Napoleon.     See  France:  A.  I) 
lsi(l-lsl-,>. 

A.  D.  1812  (June — September). — Napoleon's 
invasion.— Battles  of  Smolensk  and  Borodino. 
— The  French  advance  to  Moscow. — "  With 
the  mililiny  rrsounes  of  France,  which  then 
counted  l:!0  diparlnieiits,  with  the  contingents 
of  her  Italian  kingdoms,  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
with  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Prussia  anil  Austria, 
Napoleon  cmdil  bring  a  formidable  army  into 
the  field.  On  tlie  tir.st  of  .lune  the  <!rand  Army 
amounted  to  67S.OOO  men.  IWO.OOO  of  whom  were 
French,  .and  3'.)'.3.(lOO  forei;;ners.  It  included  not 
only  Belgians,  Dutchmen,  Hanoverians,  ] Ian- 
seats,  Piedmonte.se.  and  Romans,  then  con- 
founded under  llie  name  of  Frenchmen,  but  also 
the  Italian  army,  the  Xeapolilan  army,  the 
Sp.-mish  regiments,  natives  of  Gi'rm;iny.  .  .  . 
Besides  Napoleon's  marshals,  it  had  at  lis  head 
Engine,  Viceroy  of  Italy:  .Murat,  King  of  Na- 
ples: .Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia:  the  princes 
royal  and  heirs  of  nearly  all  the  houses  in  Europe. 
The  Poles  alone  in  this  war,  which  recalled  to 
them  that  of  101'^.  mustered  (iO.liOO  men  under 
their  standards.  Other  Slavs  from  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  Cariuthians,  Dalmatians,  iinil  Croats, 
were  led  to  assault  the  great  Slav  cmiiire.  It 
w'as  indeed  the  'army  of  twenty  nations,'  as  it  is 
still  called  by  the  Russian  people.  Xapoleon  trans- 
ported all  these  races  from  the  West  to  the  East 
by  a  movement  similar  to  that  of  the  great  inva- 
sions, and  swept  them  like  a  human  .avidanche 
against  Ru.ssia.  When  the  Grand  Army  pri|)ared 
to  cross  the  Niemen.  it  was  arrauired  I  bus: — To 
the  left,  before  Tilsit.  Macdonald  with  10.000 
French  and  '.iO.OOO  Prussians  under  (Jeneral  York 
of  Wartenburg ;  before  Kovno,  Napoleon  with  the 
corps  of  Davoust,  Oudinot,  Key.  the  Guard 
commanded  by  Be.ssiercs,  the  immense  reserve 
cavalry  under"  Murat  — in  all  a  total  of  180,000 
men;  before  Pilony.  Engine  with  .50, 000  Ital- 
ians and  Bavarians;  before  Grodno.  .Terome  Bona- 
parte, with  Gil. 0(10  Poles.  Weslplialiani«and  Sax- 
ons, itc.  We  must  add  to  tliese  the  JiO.OOO 
Austrians  of  Scliuartzenberg,  who  were  to  tighl 
in  Gallicia  as  mildly  against  the  Russians  as  the 
Russians  had  against  the  Austrians  in  1801). 
Victor  guarded  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  with 
30,000  men,  Augereau  the  Elbe  with  50,000. 
Without  reckoning  the  divisions  of  Macdonald, 
Scbwartzenberg,  Victor,  and  Augereau.  it  was 
with  about  :iOO,000  men,  half  of  whom  were 
French,  that  Nai)oleon  marched  to  cross  the  Nie- 
men and  threaten  the  centre  of  Rus.sia.  Alexan- 
der hail  collected  on  the  Niemen  90.000  men, 
commanded  by  Bagration  ;  on  the  Bug.  tributary 
to  the  Vistula,  (iO.liOO  men,  commanded  by  Bar- 
day  de  Tf>lly ;  those  were  what  were  called  the 
Northern  army  and  the  army  of  the  South.  On 
the  extreme  right.  Wittgenstein  with  30,000  men 
was  to  ojipose  .Macdonald  almost  throughout  the 
campaign ;  on  the  extreme  left,  to  occupy  the  Aus- 
trian Scbwartzenberg  as  harmlessly  as  possible. 
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Toniiassof  was  placed  -with  40.000.  Later  this 
latter  army,  reiuforeeil  by  50,000  men  from  the 
Danube,  became  fnrmidable,  and  was  destined, 
uuder  Admiral  Tchitcha<rof,  seriously  to  embar- 
rass the  retreat  of  the  French.  In  the  rear  of  all 
these  forces  was  a  reserve  of  80,000  men  —  Cos- 
sacks and  nnlitia.  ...  In  reality,  to  the  290,000 
men  Napoleon  had  mustered  uuder  his  hand,  the 
Eini>eroruf  Russia  could  only  oppose  the  l.>0,000 
of  ijagration  and  Barclay  de  Tolly.  ...  At  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  the  head-quarters  of 
Ale.xan^ler  were  at  Wilna.  .  .  .  They  deliber- 
ated and  argued  much.  To  attack  Napoleon  was 
to  furnish  him  with  the  ojjportunit)-  he  wished; 
to  retire  into  the  interior,  as  Barclay  had  advised 
in  1807,  seemed  hard  and  humiliating.  A  mid- 
dle course  was  sought  by  adopting  the  scheme 
of  Pfl'ihl  —  to  establish  an  intrenched  camp  at 
Drissa,  on  the  Dwiua,  and  to  make  it  a  Ru.ssian 
Torres  Vedras.  The  events  in  the  Peninsula 
tilled  all  minds.  Pflihl  desired  to  act  like  Wel- 
lington at  Torres  Vedras."  But  his  intrenched 
camp  was  badly  placed ;  it  was  easily  turned, 
and  was  speedily  abandoned  when  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced be3'ond  the  Niemen,  which  he  did  on  the 
24th  of  June.  The  Russian  armies  fell  back. 
"Napoleon  made  his  entry  into  Wilna,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Lithuanian  Gedimin.  He  had 
said  in  his  second  proclamation.  '  The  second 
Polish  war  has  begun  ! '  The  Diet  of  Warsaw 
had  pronounced  the  re-cstablishnient  of  the  king- 
dom of  PoUukI,  anil  sent  a  deputation  to  Wilna 
to  demand  the  adhesion  of  Lithuania,  and  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  Na- 
li()leon.  whether  to  please  Austria,  whether  to 
preserve  the  possibility  of  peace  with  Russia,  or 
whether  he  was  afraid  to  make  Poland  too  strong, 
only  took  half  measures.  He  gave  Lithuania  an 
administration  distinct  from  that  of  Poland.  .  .  . 
A  last  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace  had  failed. 
.  .  .  Napoleon  had  proposed  two  unacceptable 
conditions  —  the  abandonment  of  Lithuania,  and 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  If 
Napoleon,  instead  of  plunging  into  Russia,  had 
contented  himself  with  organising  and  defend- 
ing the  ancient  principality  of  Lithuania,  no 
power  on  earth  could  have  prevented  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  State 
within  its  former  limits.  The  destinies  of  France 
and  Europe  would  have  been  changed.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  feared  to  penetrate  into  the  interior ; 
he  would  have  liked  to  gain  some  brilliant  suc- 
cess not  far  from  the  Litliuanian  frontier,  and 
seize  one  of  the  two  Russian  armies.  The  vast 
spaces,  the  Ijad  roads,  the  misunderstandings, 
the  growing  disorganisation  of  the  army,  caused 
all  his  movements  to  fail.  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
after  liaving  given  battle  at  Ostrovno  and  Vi- 
tepsk,  fell  back  on  Smolensk;  Bagration  fought 
at  ilohilef  ami  Oreha,  and  in  order  to  rejoin 
Barclay  retreated  to  Smolensk.  There  the  two 
Russian  generals  held  council.  Their  troops 
were  exasperated  by  this  continual  retreat,  and 
Barclay,  agooil  tactician,  with  a  clear  and  met  hod - 
icai  mind,  did  not  agree  with  Bagration,  impetu- 
ous, like  a  true  pupil  of  Souvorof.  The  one 
held  firmly  for  a  retreat,  in  which  the  Russian 
army  would  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
the  French  army  weaker  and  weaker,  as  tliey 
advanced  into  the  interior;  tlie  other  wished  to 
act  on  the  oll'ensive,  full  of  risk  as  it  was.  The 
army  was  on  the  side  of  Bagration,  and  Barclay, 
a  German  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  was  suspected 


and  all  but  insulted.  He  consented  to  take  the 
initiative  against  Murat,  who  liad  arrived  at 
Krasnoe,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  (Aug- 
ust 14).  On  the  IGtli.  17th,  and  18lh  of  August, 
another  desperate  fight  took  place  at  Smolensk, 
which  was  burnt,  and  20,000  men  perislied. 
Barclay  still  retired,  drawing  with  him  Bagra- 
tion. In  his  retreat  Bagration  fought  Xey  at 
Valoutina;  it  was  a  Ies.ser  Eylau:  15,000  men  of 
botli  armies  remained  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Napoleon  felt  that  he  was  being  enticed  into  the 
interior  of  Russia.  The  Russians  still  retreated, 
laying  waste  all  behind  them.  .  .  .  The  Granil 
Army  melted  before  their  very  eyes.  From  the 
Niemen  to  Wilna.  without  ever  having  seen  the 
enemy,  it  had  lost  50,000  men  from  sickness,  de- 
sertion and  marauding;  from  Wilna  to  Mohilef 
nearly  100,000.  .  .  .  In  the  Russian  army,  the 
discontent  grew  with  the  retreating  movement; 
.  .  .  they  began  to  murmur  as  much  against 
Bagration  as  against  Barclaj-.  It  was  then  that 
Alexander  united  the  two  armies  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Koutouzof.  .  .  .  Koutou- 
zof  halted  at  Borodino.  He  had  then  72,000 
infantry,  18,000  regular  cavalry,  7,000  Cossacks. 
10,000  opoltchenie  or  militiamen,  and  640  guns 
served  bj'  14,000  artillerymen  or  pioneers;  in  all, 
121,000  men.  Napoleon  had  onlv  been  able  to 
concentrate  86,000  infantry,  28,000  cavalry,  and 
587  guns,  served  by  16,000  pioneers  or  artillery- 
men. ...  On  the  5th  of  September  the  French 
took  the  redoubt  of  Chevardino;  the  7th  was  the 
day  of  the  great  battle:  this  was  known  as  the 
battle  of  Borodino  among  the  Russians,  as  that 
of  the  Moskowa  in  the  bulletins  of  Napoleon, 
though  the  Moskowa  flows  at  some  distance  from 
the  field  of  carnage.  .  .  .  The  battle  began  by  a 
frightful  cannonade  of  1.200  guns,  which  was 
heard  30  leagues  round.  Then  the  French,  with 
an  irresistible  charge,  took  Borodino  on  one  side 
and  the  redoubts  on  the  other;  Ne)' and  .Murat 
cro.ssed  the  ravine  of  Semenevskoe,  and  cut  the 
Russian  army  nearly  in  two.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
battle  seeme4  vvon,  but  Napoleon  refused  to 
carry  out  his  first  success  by  employing  the  re 
serve,  and  the  Russian  generals  had  time  If 
bring  up  new  troops  in  line.  They  recaptured 
the  great  redoubt,  and  Platof,  the  Cos.sack.  made 
an  incursion  on  the  rear  of  the  Italian  army ;  an 
obstinate  fight  took  jilace  at  the  outworks.  At 
last  Napoleon  made  his  reserve  troops  advance; 
again  Murat's  cavalr_v  swept  the  ravine;  Cau- 
laincourt's  cuirassiers  assaulted  the  great  redoubt 
from  behind,  and  flung  themselves  on  it  like  a 
tempest,  while  Eugene  of  Italy  scaled  the  ram- 
parts. Again  the  Russians  had  lost  their  out- 
works. Then  Koutouzof  gave  the  signal  to 
retreat.  .  .  .  The  French  liad  lost  30.000  men, 
the  Russians  40,000.  .  .  .  Koutouzof  retired  in 
gooil  order,  announcing  to  Alexander  that  they 
had  made  a  steady  resistance,  but  were  retreat- 
ing to  prcjtect  Moscow,"  But  after  a  council  of 
war,  he  decided  to  leave  JIoscow  to  its  fate,  and 
the  rc'treating  Rus,sian  army  passeil  through  and 
beyond  the  city,  and  the  French  entered  it  at 
their  heels. — A.  Rambaud,  IliM.  of  liumn,  1:  2. 
r/i.  12.— "The  fads  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
Napoleon  did  not  foresee  the  danger  of  an  ad- 
vance upon  Moscow,  and  that  Alexander  I.  and 
the  Russian  generals  never  dreamed  of  tryingto 
draw  him  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Na- 
poleon was  led  on,  not  by  any  plan,  — a  plan  had 
never  beea  thought  of, —  but  by  the  intrigues, 
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quarrels,  and  aml)itioQ  of  men  who  unconsciously 
played  a  part  in  this  terrible  war  and  never  fore- 
S!iw  that  the  result  would  be  the  safety  of  Hus- 
sia.  .  .  .  Amid  these  quarrels  and  intrigues,  we 
arc  trying  to  meet  the  French,  although  igno- 
rant of  their  whereabouts.  The  French  encounter 
Neverovski's  division,  and  approach  the  walls  of 
Smolensk,  It  is  impossil)Ie  not  to  give  battle  at 
Smolensk.  Wc  must  maintain  our  communica- 
tions. The  battle  takes  pliice,  and  thou.sands  of 
men  on  both  sides  arc  killed.  Contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  tsar  and  the  people,  our  generals 
aliandon  Smolensk.  The  inhabitants  of  Smo- 
lensk, betrayed  by  their  governor,  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and,  with  this  example  to  other  Kussian 
towns,  they  take  refuge  in  JIoscow,  deploring 
their  losses  and  sowing  on  every  side  the  seeds 
of  hate  against  the  enemy.  Xapolcon  advances 
and  we  retreat,  and  the  result  ia  that  wc  take  ex- 
actly the  measures  necessary  to  con(iuer  the 
French." — Count  L.  Tolstoi,  The  J'/ii/siiduf/i/  of 
W'ltr :  Napoleon  and  the  Rutminii  C'lunpnit/n,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  C.  Joyneville,  Life  (uul  TimeK of  Ale.v- 
under  I.,  v.  2,  ch.  4. — Baron  .Toniini,  Life  of  Nit- 
poleon,  ch.  18  (i'.  3). — Count  P.  de  Scgur.  Ilixt.  if 
the  Expedition  to  liiisxia,  lik.  1-8  (c.  \-'i). 

A.  D.  i8i2  (September). — The  French  in 
Moscow. — The  burning  of  the  city. — "  With 
rapiil  steps  the  French  army  advanced  towards 
the  heights  whence  they  hoped  to  perceive  at 
length  the  great  city  of  Moscow;  and,  if  the 
Russians  were  filled  with  the  utmost  sadness. 
the  hearts  of  the  French  were  cquallj'  insjiircd 
with  feelings  of  joy  and  triumph.  an<l  the  most 
brilliant  ilhi.sions.  Reduced  from  420, ()()()  (which 
was  its  number  at  the  passage  of  the  Xiemen)  to 
100, 0(10,  and  utterly  exhausted,  our  army  forgot 
all  its  troubles  on  its  apiiroacb  to  the  brilliant 
capital  of  Muscovy.  .  .  .  Imagination  .  .  .  was 
strongly  excited  within  them  at  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing Moscow,  after  having  entered  all  the  other 
capitals  of  Europe  with  the  exception  of  Lon- 
don, protected  Ijy  the  sea.  Whilst  Prince  Eugene 
advanced  on  the  left  of  the  army,  and  Prince 
Poniatowski  on  its  right,  the  bulk  of  the  army, 
with  .Murat  at  its  head,  Davout  and  Xey  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Guard  in  the  rear,  followed  the 
great  Smolensk  road.  Napoleon  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  troops,  who,  as  they  gazed  upon 
him  and  drew  near  to  JIoscow,  forgot  the  days 
of  discontent,  and  uttered  loud  shouts  in  honour 
of  his  glory  and  their  own.  The  proposal  sub- 
mitted l)y  Miloradovitch  was  reailily  accepted, 
for  the  French  had  no  desire  to  destroy  Moscow, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  not  a  .shot  should  be  fired 
during  the  evacuation,  on  condition  that  the 
Russian  arm_v  should  continue  to  defile  across 
the  city  without  a  moment's  halt.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  rear-guard  defiled  rapidly  to  yield  the 
ground  to  our  advanced  guard,  and  the  King  of 
Naples,  followed  by  his  staff  and  a  detachment 
of  cavalry,  i)lunged  into  the  streets  of  JIoscow, 
and,  traversing  liy  turns  the  humblest  (piarters 
and  the  wealthiest,  perceived  cvcrywhci'e  the 
most  profound  solitude,  and  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered a  city  of  tlie  dead,  .  .  .  The  information 
winch  was  now  ol)tained  —  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city  had  tied  —  saddened  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  commanders  of  our  advanced  guard, 
who  had  flattered  themselves  that  they  would 
li.-ivc  had  the  pleasure  of  surprising  the  inhabi- 
tants by  their  kindness.  .  .  .  On  the  morning  of 
the  loth  September,  Napoleon  entered  Moscow, 


at  the  head  of  his  invincible  lcgion.s,  but  passed 
through  a  deserted  city,  and  his  soldiers  were 
now,  for  the  first  time  on  entering  a  cajiital,  the 
sole  witnesses  of  their  own  glory.  Their  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion  were  sad  ones.  As  soon  as 
Napoleon  had  reache(i  the  Kremlin,  he  hastened 
to  a.scend  the  lofty  tower  of  the  great  Ivan,  and 
to  survey  from  its  elevation  the  magnificent  city 
he  had  concpiered.  ...  A  sullen  silence,  broken 
only  liy  the  tramp  of  the  cavalry,  had  replaced 
that  populous  lif(!  which  during  the  very  previ- 
ous evening  had  rendered  the  city  one  of  the 
most  animated  in  the  world.  The  army  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  various  quarters  of  Mo.scow, 
Prince  Eugene  occupying  the  northwest  qiuuler. 
Marshal  Davout  the  southwest,  and  Prince  Pon- 
iatowski the  southeast.  .Marshal  Xcy,  who  had 
traversed  .Moscow  from  west  to  east,  established 
his  troops  in  the  district  comj  rised  between  the 
Hiazan  and  Wladimir  roads;  and  the  Guard  was 
naturally  posted  at  the  Kremlin  and  in  its  en- 
virons. The  houses  were  full  of  provisions  of 
every  kind,  and  the  first  necessities  of  the  troops 
were  readily  satisfied.  The  superior  otlicers 
were  received  at  the  gates  of  palaces  by  nmner- 
ous  servants  in  livery,  eager  in  ofTering  a  bril- 
liant hospitality ;  for  the  owners  of  these  i)alaces, 
perfei-tly  unaware  that  JIoscow  was  aliout  to 
perish,  had  taken  great  pains,  although  they 
fully  shared  the  national  hatred  against  the 
French,  to  procure  protectors  for  their  rich 
dwellings  by  receiving  into  them  French  ofticcrs. 
.  .  .  From  their  splendid  lodgings,  the  officers 
of  the  French  army  wandered  with  equal  delight 
through  the  midst  of  the  city,  which  rescinlilcd 
a  Tartar  camp  sown  with  Italian  palaces.  They 
contemplated  with  wonder  the  numerous  towns 
of  which  the  capital  is  composed,  and  which  are 
placed  in  concentric  circles,  the  one  within  the 
other.  ...  A  few  days  before,  Moscfiw  had 
contained  a  population  of  .300.000  souls,  of  whom 
scarcely  a  si.xth  part  now  remained,  and  of  these 
the  gi"eater  number  were  concealed  in  their 
houses  or  prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  altars. 
The  streets  were  <lcserts.  and  only  echoed  with 
the  footsteps  of  our  soldiers.  .  .  .  But  although 
the  solitude  of  the  city  was  a  source  of.  great 
vexation  to  them,  they  had  no  suspicion  of  any 
approaching  catastrophe,  for  the  Russian  army, 
w'hich  alone  had  hitherto  devastated  their  coun- 
try, had  departed,  and  there  ajipearcd  to  be  no 
fear  of  tire.  The  French  army  hoped,  therefore, 
to  enjoy  comfort  in  Moscow,  to  obtain,  probably, 
peace  by  means  of  its  possession,  and  at  lea.st 
good  winter-cantontnents  in  case  the  war  should 
be  prolonged.  But.  on  the  afternoon  they  had 
entered,  columns  of  flame  arose  from  a  vast 
'building  containing  ,  .  .  quantities  of  spirits, 
and  just  as  our  soldiers  had  almost  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  fire  in  this  spot,  a  violent  confla- 
gration sud<lenly  burst  forth  in  a  collection  of 
iudldings  called"  the  Bazaar,  situated  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Kremlin,  and  containing  the 
richest  magazines,  abounding  in  stores  of  the  ex- 
quisite tissiies  of  India  and  Persia,  the  rarities  of 
Europe,  colonial  ])roduce,  and  ju-ccious  wines. 
The  troops  of  tlie  Guard  immediately  hastened 
up  and  .attempted  to  subdue  the  flames;  but 
their  energetic  elforts  were  unfortunately  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  immense  riches  of  the  establish- 
ment fell  a  jirey  to  the  fire,  with  the  exception 
of  some  portions  which  our  men  were  able  to 
snatch  from  the  devouring  clement.     This  fresh 
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accident  was  again  attributed  to  natural  causes, 
and  considered  as  easily-  explicable  in  tlie  tumult 
of  an  evacuation.  During  the  night  of  the  1.5th 
of  September,  however,  a  sudden  change  came 
over  the  scene;  for  then  as  though  every  species 
of  misfortune  were  to  fall  at  the  same  moment 
on  the  ancient  Muscovite  capital,  the  equinoctial 
gales  suddenly  arose  with  tlie  e.vtreme  violence 
usual  to  the  season  and  in  countries  where  wide- 
spread plains  offer  no  resistance  to  the  storm. 
This  wind,  blowing  first  from  the  east,  carried 
the  fire  to  the  west  into  the  streets  comprised  be- 
tween the  Iwerand  Smolensk  routes,  which  w-erc 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  richest  in  all  Moscow. 
Within  some  hours  tlie  fire,  spreading  with 
f  rightf  nl  rapidity,  and  throwing  out  long  arrows 
of  flame,  spread  to  the  other  westw-ard  quarters. 
And  soou  rockets  were  observed  in  the  air,  and 
wretches  were  seized  in  the  act  of  spreading  the 
conflagration.  luterrogated  under  threat  of  in- 
stant death,  they  revealed  the  frightful  secret, — 
the  order  given  by  Count  Uostopsehin  for  the 
burning  (if  the  city  of  ^Moscow  as  though  it  had 
been  a  simple  village  on  the  JIoscow  route.  This 
information  filled  the  whole  army  with  consterna- 
tion. Napoleon  ordered  that  military  commis- 
sions should  be  formed  in  each  cpiarter  of  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  judging,  sliotiting,  and 
hanging  iueendiarics  taken  in  the  act,  and  that 
all  the  available  troops  should  be  emidoyed  iu 
extinguishing  the  flames.  Immediate  recourse 
was  liad  to  the  pumijs,  but  it  w'as  found  they 
had  heen  removed  ;  and  this  latter  circumstance 
would  have  proved,  if  indeed  any  doubt  on  the 
matter  had  I'emained,  the  terrible  determination 
with  which  Moscow  had  been  given  to  the 
fiaines.  In  the  mean  time,  the  wind,  increasing 
in  violence  eveiy  moment,  rendered  the  efforts 
of  the  whole  army  ineffectual,  and,  stiddenly 
changing,  with  the  abruptness  peculiar  to  equi- 
noctial gales,  from  the  east  to  the  northwest,  it 
carried  the  torrent  of  flame  into  quarters  which 
the  hands  of  the  incendiaries  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  fire.  After  having  blown  during  some 
hours  from  the  northwest,  the  wind  once  more 
changed  its  direction,  and  blew  from  the  south- 
west, as  though  it  had  a  cruel  pleasure  in  spread- 
ing ruiu  and  death  over  the  uuhappy  city,  or, 
rather,  over  our  army.  By  this  change  of  the 
wind  to  the  southwest  the  Kremlin  was  placed 
in  extreme  peril.  More  than  400  ammunition 
wagons  were  in  the  court  of  the  Kremlin,  and 
the  arsenal  contained  some  400,000  pounds  of 
powder.  There  was  imminent  danger,  therefore, 
that  Napoleon  with  his  Guard,  anil  the  palace  of 
the  Czars,  might  be  blown  tip  into  the  air,  .  .  . 
Napoleon,  therefore,  followed  by  some  of  his 
lieutenants,  descended  from  the  Kremlin  to  the 
quay  of  tlie  Moskowa,  where  he  founil  his  horses 
read_v  for  him,  and  had  much  ditliculty  in  thread- 
ing the  streets,  which,  towards  the  northwest  (in 
which  direction  he  proceeded),  were  already  in 
flames.  The  terrified  army  set  out  from  Mos- 
cow. The  divisions  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Mar- 
shal Ney  fell  back  upon  the  Zwenigarod  anti  St. 
Petersburg  roads,  those  of  Marshal  Davout  fell 
back  upon  the  Smolensk  route,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Guard,  which  was  left  around  the 
Kremlin  to  dispute  its  jiossession  with  the  flames, 
our  troops  drew  back  in  horror  from  before  the 
fire,  wliieh,  after  flaming  up  to  heaven,  darted 
back  towards  them  as  though  it  wisheil  to  devour 
them.      The  few  inhabitants  who  had  rcjnained 


in  Moscow,  and  had  hitherto  lain  concealed  in 
their  dwellings,  now  fled,  carrying  away  such  of 
their_  possessions  as  they  vafued  most  highly, 
uttering  lamentable  cries  of  distress,  and,  "in 
many  instances,  falling  victims  to  the  brigands 
whom  Hostopochin  had  let  loose,  and  who  now 
exulted  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration,  as  the 
genius  of  evil  in  the  midst  of  chaos,  Naiioleon 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Chateau  of  Petrows- 
koie,  a  league's  distance  from  Moscow  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  route,  in  the  centre  of  the  canton- 
ments of  the  troops  under  Prince  Eugene,  await- 
ing there  the  subsidence  of  the  conflagration, 
which  had  now  reached  such  a  height  that  it  was 
beyond  human  power  either  to  increa.se  or  ex- 
tinguish it.  As  a  final  misfortune  the  wind 
changed  on  the  following  day  from  southwest  to 
direct  west,  and  then  the  torrents  of  flame  were 
carried  towards  the  eastern  quarters  of  the  city, 
tlie  streets  Messnitskaia  and  Bassmanaia,  and  the 
summer  palace.  As  the  conflagration  reached 
its  terrible  height,  frightful  crashes  were  heard 
every  moment, —  roofs  crushing  inward,  and 
statel_y  facades  crumbling  headlong  into  the 
streets  as  their  supports  became  consumed  in  the 
flames.  The  sky  was  scarcely  visible  through 
the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  which  overshadowed 
it.  and  the  sun  was  only  apparent  as  a  blood-red 
globe.  For  three  successive  days  —  the  16th,  the 
ITth,  and  the  18th  of  September  —  this  terrific 
.scene  continued,  and  iu  unabated  intensity.  At 
length,  after  having  devoured  four-liftlis  of  the 
city,  the  fire  ceased,  gradually  quenched  by  the 
rain,  which,  as  is  usually  the  case,  succeeded  the 
violence  of  the  equinoctial  gales.  As  the  flames 
subsided,  only  the  spectre,  as  it  were,  of  what 
had  once  been  a  magnificent  city  was  visible; 
and,  indeed,  the  Kremlin,  and  about  a  fifth  part 
of  the  city,  were  alone  saved,  —  their  preservation 
being  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  them- 
selves entered  the  ruins,  seeking  what  property 
still  remained  in  them  undestroyed,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  prevent  our  soldiers  from 
acting  in  the  same  manner.  .  .  .  Of  this  horrible 
scene  the  chiefest  horror  of  all  remains  to  be 
told:  the  Russians  had  left  15,000  wounded  in 
Moscow,  and,  incapable  of  escaping,  they  had 
perished,  victims  of  Rostopschin's  barbarous 
patriotism." — A.  Thiers,  Jlist.  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire,  bk^  44  (v.  4). 

Also  in:  Gen.  Count  M.  Dumas,  Memoirit.  eh. 
1.5  {v.  2). — J.  Philijipart,  KoHherti  Campaigns, 
1812-1813,  r.  1,  pp.  81-11.-). 

A.  D.  i8i2  (October — December). — The  re- 
treat from  Moscow. — Its  horrors. —  "Napoleon 
waited  in  vain  for  propositions  from  the  Czar: 
his  own  were  scornful!}-  rejected.  Jleauwhile 
the  Russians  were  reorganizing  their  armies,  and 
winter  set  in.  On  the  13th  of  October,  the  lirst 
frost  gave  Avarning  that  it  was  time  to  think  of 
the  retreat,  which  the  enemy,  already  on  the 
French  flank,  was  threatening  to  cut  otT.  Leav- 
ing i\Iortier  with  10.000  men  in  the  Kremlin,  the 
army  quitted  JIoscow  on  the  l!)th  of  October, 
tliirtv-five  davs  after  it  had  entered  the  city.*  It 
still  "numbered  80,000  fighting  men  and  GOO 
cannons,  but  was  encumbered  withcamii-foUow- 
ers  and  vehicles.  At  Malo-.Iaroslavetz  a  violent 
struggle  took  place  on  the  24th.  The  town  was 
capt^ired  and  recaptureil  seven  times.  It  was 
finally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Here, 
however,  the  route  changed.      The  road  became 
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increasingly  difficult,  tlie  cold  grew  intense,  tlie 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  tlie  confii- 
si<iii  in  the  qiiarterniaster's  depart nieiit  was  ter- 
rible. Wlien  the  army  reached  Smolensk,  there 
were  only  .")(), 000  men  in  the  ranks  (Noveniljer!)). 
Napoleon  had  taken  nnnute  precautions  to  pro- 
vide supi>lies  and  reinforcements  all  along  his 
line  of  retreat ;  but  the  heedlessness  of  his  suli- 
alterns,  and  the  difficulty  of  being  obeyed  at  such 
distances  and  in  such  a  country,  rendered  his 
foresight  useless.  At  Smolensk,  where  he  hoped 
to  lincl  provisions  and  supjilies,  everything  had 
been  siiuandered.  Meanwhile  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose;  Wittgenstein,  with  the  army  of 
the  North,  was  coming  up  on  the  French  right. 
Tehitchagof  was  occupying  .Minsk  beliind  the 
Beresina,  with  the  army  which  liad  just  come 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Kutusof  was 
near  at  hand.  The  three  Russian  armies  jn-opo.seil 
to  unite  and  bar  the  Beresina,  which  the  French 
were  obliged  to  cross.  The  French  began  their 
march,  but  the  cold  became  suddenly  intense; 
all  verdure  ha<l  disappeared,  and  there  being  no 
food  for  the  liorses,  they  died  liy  the  thousand. 
The  cavalry  was  forced  to  dismount ;  it  became 
necessary  to  destroy  or  abandon  a  large  portion 
of  the  cannon  and  ammunition.  The  enemy 
surrounded  the  French  columns  with  a  cloud  of 
Cossacks,  who  captured  all  stragglers.  On  the 
following  days  the  temperature  moderated. 
Then. arose  another  obstacle,  —  the  mud,  which 
I)revented  the  advance;  and  the  famine  was  con- 
stant. Moreover,  the  retreat  was  one  continuous 
battle.  Ney,  '  the  bravest  of  the  brave,'  accom- 
plished prodigies  of  valor.  At  Krasnoi  the  Em- 
peror himself  was  obliged  to  charge  at  the  head 
of  his  guard.  When  "the  Beresina  was  reached, 
the  army  was  reduced  to  40,000  lighting  men,  of 
whom  one-third  were  Poles.  The  Russians  had 
liurned  the  bridge  of  Borisof,  and  Tehitchagof. 
on  the  other  shore,  barred  the  passage.  For- 
tunately a  ford  was  found.  The  river  was  filled 
with  enormous  blocks  of  ice;  General  Eble  and 
his  pontoniers,  plunged  in  the  water  up  to  their 
shoulders,  built  and  rel)uilt  bridges  across  it. 
Almost  all  the  pontoniers  perished  of  cold  or 
were  drowned.  Then,  while  on  the  right  of  the 
river  Xey  and  Oudinot  held  back  the  arinv  f>f 
Tchitcliagof,  and  Victor  on  tlie  left  that  of  Witt- 
genstein, the  guard,  with  Xapolcon.  passed  over. 
Victor,  after  liaving  killed  or  wounded  10,000 
of  Wittgenstein's  Russians,  passed  over  during 
the  night.  Wlien,  in  the  morning,  the  rear- 
guard began  to  cross  the  bridges,  a  crowd  of 
fugitives  rushed  upon  them.  They  were  soon 
filled  with  a  confused  ma.ss  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
caissons,  and  fugitives.  The  Russians  came  up 
and  poured  a  shower  of  shells  upon  the  helpless 
crowd.  This  friglitful  scene  lias  ever  since  licen 
famous  as  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Minsk  had  2-1,000  dead  bodies  picked  up 
and  burned.  Napoleon  conducted  the  retreat 
towards  VVilna,  where  the  French  had  large 
magazines.  At  Smorgoni  he  left  the  army,  to 
repair  in  all  haste  to  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  last  events,  and  to 
form  another  army.  The  army  which  he  had 
left  struggled  on  under  Murat.  The  colli  grew 
still  more  intense,  and  20,000  men  perished  in 
three  days.  Ney  held  the  enemy  a  long  time  in 
check  with  desperate  valor;  he  was  the  last  to 
recross  the  Niemen  (December  20).  There  the 
retreat  ended,  and  with  it  this  fatal  campaign. 


Beyond  that  river  the  French  left  300,000  .sol- 
diers, either  dead  or  in  captivity."  —  Victor 
Duruy,  Uixt.  of  Fmnce,  eh.  (5(). — "Thousands  of 
horses  soon  lay  groaning  on  the  route,  with  great 
liieees  of  Uesh  cut  oil  their  necks  and  most  tieshy 
parts  by  the  passing  soldiery  for  food ;  whilst 
thousands  of  naked  wretches  were  wandering 
like  spectres,  who  seenu'd  to  have  no  sight  or 
sense,  and  who  only  kept  reeling  on  till  frost, 
famine,  or  the  Cossack  lance  put  an  end  to  their 
power  of  motion.  In  that  wietchcd  .state  no 
nourishment  could  have  saved  them.  There 
were  continual  instances,  even  amongst  the  Rus- 
sians, of  their  lying  down,  dozing,  and  dying 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  a  little  bread 
had  been  suiiplied.  All  prisoners,  however, 
were  immediately  and  invariably  striiqied  stark 
naked  and  marched  in  columns  In  tliat  state,  or 
turned  adrift  to  be  the  spoit  and  the  victims  of 
the  peasantry,  who  would  ni>t  always  Irt  them, 
as  they  sought  to  do,  point  and  hold  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  against  their  own  heads  or  hearts  to 
terminate  their  suffering  in  the  most  certain  and 
c.\peditious  manner;  for  the  peasantry  thought 
that  this  niitigatifin  of  torture  '  would  be  an 
offence  against  the  avenging  God  of  Russia,  and 
deprive  them  of  Ills  further  protection.'  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  cruel  sjiirit  of  retalia- 
tion was  exhibited  on  the  iiursuil  to  Wlaznia. 
Jlllaradowltch,  I!enlngsen,  Korf,  and  the  Kng- 
lish  General,  with  various  others,  were  proceed- 
ing on  tlie  high-ro,ad,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  they  found  a  crowd  of  peasant-women, 
with  sticks  in  their  hands,  hopping  round  a  felled 
pine-tree,  on  each  side  of  which  lay  about  sixty 
naked  prisoners,  prostrate,  but  with  their  heads 
on  the  tree,  which  those  furies  were  striking  in 
.accompaniment  to  a  national  air  or  song  which 
they  were  yelling  in  concert ;  wliili^  several  hun- 
dred armed  peasants  wen;  (juietly  looking  on  as 
guardians  of  the  direful  orgies.  When  the 
cavalcade  approached,  the  sufferers  uttered 
piercing  shrieks,  and  kept  incessantly  crying 
'  La  mort,  la  mort,  la  mort !  '  Near  Dorogo- 
bouclie  a  young  and  handsome  Frenchwoman  lay 
naked,  writhing  in  the  snow,  which  was  en.san- 
gulned  all  around  her.  On  hearing  the  sound  of 
voices  .she  raised  her  head,  from  which  extremely 
long  black,  shining  hair  llinved  over  the  whole 
person.  Tossing  her  arms  about  with  wildest 
expression  of  agony,  she  kept  frantically  crying, 
'  Kendez  moi  mon  enfant ' —  Restore  me  my  babe. 
When  soothed  sufficiently  to  explain  her  story, 
she  related,  '  That  on  sinking  from  weakness,  a 
child  newly  born  had  been  snatched  away  from 
her;  that  she  had  been  stripped  by  her  associates, 
and  then  stabbed  to  prevent  her  falling  alive  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers.' .  .  .  The  slaughter 
of  the  prisoners  with  every  imaginable  previous 
mode  of  torture  by  the  peasantry  still  continu- 
ing, the  English  General  sent  off  a  despatch  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  '  to  represent  the  horrors 
of  these  outrages  and  propose  a  check.'  The 
Emperor  by  an  express  courier  instantly  trans- 
mitted an  order  '  to  prohibit  the  parties  under 
the  severest  menaces  of  his  displeasure  and  pun- 
ishment;' at  the  same  time  he  directed  'a  ducat 
in  gold  to  be  paid  for  any  prisoner  delivered  up 
by  peasant  or  soldier  to  any  civil  authority  for 
safe  custody. '  The  order  was  beneficial  as  well  as 
creditable,  but  still  the  conductors  were  offered 
a  higher  price  for  their  charge,  and  frequently 
were  prevailed  on  to  surrender  their  trust,  for 
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they  doubted  the  justitiablo  validity  of  the  order. 
Famiue  also  ruthlessly  decimated  the  enemy's 
TiiiiUs.  Groups  were  frequently  overtaken,  gath- 
ered round  the  burning  or  burnt  embers  of  build- 
ings wliieli  had  afforded  cover  for  some  wounded 
or  frozen;  many  in  these  groups  were  employed 
in  peeling  off  witli  their  lingers  and  making  a  re- 
past of  the  charred  tlesh  of  their  comrades'  re- 
mains. The  English  General  having  asked  a 
grenailier  of  most  martial  expression,  so  occu- 
pied, 'if  this  food  was  not  loathsome  to  him'?' 
'"i'es,"  he  saiii,  'it  was;  but  he  did  not  eat  it  to 
preserve  life  —  that  he  had  sought  in  vain  to 
]oso  —  only  to  lull  gnawing  agonies.'  On  giving 
the  grenadier  a  piece  of  food,  which  happened 
to  be  at  command,  he  seized  it  with  voracity,  as 
if  he  would  devo\u'  it  whole;  but  suddenly 
checking  himself,  he  appeared  suffocating  with 
emotion:  looking  at  the  bread,  then  at  the  donor, 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks;  endeavouring  to 
rise,  and  making  an  effort  as  if  lie  would  catch 
at  the  hanil  which  administered  to  his  want,  he 
fell  back  and  had  expired  before  he  could  be 
reached.  Innumerable  dogs  crouched  on  the 
bodies  of  their  former  masters,  looking  in  their 
faces,  and  howling  their  hunger  and  their  lo.ss; 
whilst  others  were  tearing  the  still  living  tlesh 
from  the  feet,  hands,  and  limljs  of  moaning 
wretches  who  could  not  defend  themselves,  and 
whose  torment  was  still  greater,  as  in  many  cases 
their  consciousness  and  senses  remained  unim- 
paired. The  clinging  of  the  dogs  to  their  mas- 
ters' corpses  was  most  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing. At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  at 
a  village  near  Seliuo,  a  detachment  of  ahy  of 
the  enemy  had  been  surprised.  The  peasants 
resolved  to  bury  tlieni  alive  in  a  pit:  a  drummer 
boy  bravely  led  the  devoted  party  and  sprang 
into  the  grave.  A  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  vic- 
tims could  not  be  secured  ;  every  day,  however, 
the  dog  went  to  the  neighbouring  camp,  and 
came  back  with  a  bit  of  food  in  his  mouth  to  sit 
and  moan  over  the  newly-turned  earth.  It  was  a 
fortnight  before  he  could  be  killed  by  the  peas- 
ants, afraid  of  discovery.  The  peasants  showed 
the  English  General  the  spot  and  related  the  oc- 
currence with  exultation,  as  it  they  had  per- 
formed a  meritorious  deed.  The  shots  of  the 
peasantry  at  stragglers  or  prisoners  rang  continu- 
ously through  the  woods;  and  altogether  it  was 
a  complication  of  misery,  of  cruelty,  of  desola- 
tion, and  of  disorder,  that  can  never  have  been 
exceeded  in  the  history  of  mankind.  JIany  inci- 
dents and  crimes  are  indeed  too  horrible  or  dis- 
gusting for  relation." — General  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
Ndrriitire  nf  Eivntu  (luring  tlie  Iiirnaion  af  Russin. 
pp.  2ii.i-2Q\.  —  The  same,  Prirntc  Joiininl.  p.  1. 
pp.  202-2.')T. —  When  Napoleon  abandoned  the 
army,  at  Smorghoni,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
the  King  of  Naples  was  left  in  command.  "  They 
marched  with  so  much  disorder  and  precipitation 
that  it  was  only  when  they  arrived  at  Wilna  that 
the  soldiers  were  informed  of  a  departure  as  dis- 
couraging as  it  was  unexpected.  '  What!  '  said 
they  among  themselves,  '  is  it  thus  that  he  aban- 
dons those  of  whom  lie  calls  himself  the  father  '! 
Wiiere  then  is  that  genius,  who,  in  the  height  of 
prosperity,  exhorted  us  to  bear  our  sufferings 
patiently  ?  He  who  lavished  our  blood,  is  he 
afraid  to  die  with  us  ?  Will  he  treat  us  like  the 
army  of  Egypt,  to  whom,  after  having  served 
him  faithfully,  he  became  indifferent,  when,  by 
a  shameful  tiight,  he  found  himself   free  from 


danger  ? '  Such  was  the  conversation  of  the 
soldiers,  which  they  accompauierl  by  the  most 
violent  execrations.  Never  was  iiulignation  more 
just,  for  never  were  a  class  of  men  so  worthy  of 
pity.  The  presence  of  the  emperor  had  kept 
the  chiefs  to  their  duty,  but  when  they  heani  of 
his  departure,  the  greater  part  of  theiii  followed 
his  example,  and  shamefully  abandoned  the  re- 
mains of  the  regiments  with  which  they  had  been 
intrusted.  .  .  .  The  road  which  we  foflo wed  pre- 
sented, at  every  step,  brave  oflicers,  covered 
with  rags,  supported  by  branches  of  pine,  their 
hair  and  beards  stiffened  by  the  ice.  These 
warriors,  who,  a  short  time  before,  were  the 
terror  of  our  enemies,  and  the  conquerors  of 
Europe,  liaving  now  lost  their  tine  appearance, 
crawled  slowly  along,  and  could  scarcely  obtain 
a  look  of  pity  from  the  soldiers  whom  tiiey  had 
formerly  commanded.  Their  situation  became 
still  more  dreadful,  because  all  who  had  not 
strength  to  march  were  abandoned,  aiul  every 
one  who  was  abandoned  by  his  comrades,  in  an 
hour  afterwards  inevitably  perished.  The  next 
day  every  bivouac  presented  the  image  of  a  field 
of  battle.  .  .  .  The  soldiers  burnt  whole  houses 
to  avoid  being  frozen.  We  saw  round  the  tires 
tlie  halt-consumed  bodies  of  many  unfortunate 
men.  who.  having  advanced  too  near,  in  order  to 
warm  themselves,  and  being  too  weak  to  recede, 
had  become  a  prev  to  the  flames.  Some  miser- 
able beings,  blackened  with  smoke,  and  be- 
smeared with  the  blood  of  the  horses  which  they 
had  devoured,  wandered  like  ghosts  round  the 
burning  houses.  They  gazed  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  companions,  and,  too  feeble  to  support 
themselves,  fell  down,  and  died  like  them.  .  .  . 
The  route  was  covered  with  soldiers  who  no 
longer  retained  the  human  form,  and  whom  the 
enemy  disdained  to  make  jirisoners.  Every  day 
these  miserable  men  made  us  witnesses  of  scenes 
too  dreadful  to  relate.  Some  luid  lost  their  hear- 
ing, others  their  speech,  anil  many,  by  excessive 
cold  and  hunger,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
frantic  stupidity,  in  which  they  roasted  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades  for  food,  or  even  gnawed 
their  own  hands  and  arms.  Some  were  so  weak 
that,  unable  to  lift  a  piece  of  wood,  or  roll  a 
stone  towards  the  tires  whii-h  tliey  had  kindled, 
they  sat  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades, 
ami,  with  a  haggard  countenance,  steadfastly 
gazed  upon  the  burning  coals.  No  sooner  was 
the  tire  extinguished,  than  these  living  spectres, 
unable  to  rise,  fell  by  the  side  of  those  on  whom 
they  had  sat.  We  saw  many  who  were  abso- 
lutely insane.  To  warm  their  frozen  feet,  they 
plunged  them  naked  into  the  miihlle  of  the  tire. 
Some,  with  a  convulsive  laugh,  threw  themselves 
into  the  flames,  and  perished  in  tlie  most  horrid 
convulsions,  and  uttering  the  most  piercing  cries: 
while  others,  equally  insane,  immediately  fol- 
lowed them,  and  experienced  the  same  fate." — 
E.  Labaume,  Circumstaittinl  JVun-Ktiee  of  the 
Campaiyn  in  RiLiain.  pt.  2.  hk.  5. 

Also  in:  Count  P.  de  Segur.  Hint,  of  the  Er- 
peditimi  to  Riixfiia.  hk.  9-12  (c.  2).— C.  Joyneville. 
Life  and  Tiiiu-i  of  Alexiiuder  I.,  t.  2.  eh.  5. — 
Earl  Stanhope,  Tlie  French  Retreat  from  Mo-vwr 
{Hist.  Essai/s  ;  and.  also.  Quart.  Ree..  Oct.  186" 
— !■  123).— Barou  de  ilarbot.  Memoirs,  r.  2.  ch. 
28-32. 

A.  D.  1812-1813.— Treaty  of  Kalisch  with 
Prussia. — The  War  of  Liberation  in  Germany. 
—Alliance   of    Austria.— The    driving  of    the 
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French    beyond    the    Rhine.     See    Geum.vny: 

.V.  I).  isr.'-isi:i  to  1S14. 

A.  D.  1814  (January — April).  —  The  _Allies 
in  France  and  in  possession  of  Paris. — rail  of 
Napoleon.  Sic  FitANci;:  A.  I).  ISU  (.I.wiauy 
—  Mu!(  11).  and  (Makch— Apkii,). 

A.  D.  1814  (Mayi. — The  Treaty  of  Paris.— 
Evacuation   of   France.     See   Fkance;    A.   I). 

l?<lt  (Al'UII. IlNK). 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— The  Congress  of  Vienna. 
— Acquisitions  in  Poland. — Surrender  of  East- 
ern Galicia.     8(<'  NiKN.NA,  Tin;  t'oNcntKss  OI-. 

A.  D.  1815. — Napoleon's  return  from  Elba. 
— The  Quadruple  Alliance. — The  Waterloo 
campaign  and  its  results.  Sec  Fkanik:  A.  I). 
lf<ll-isi.-),  In  isi.-)  (.liNF,— ArcrsT). 

A.  D.  1815. — The  Allies  again  in  France.— 
Second  Treaty  of  Paris.  Sue  Fuancu:  A.  D. 
181")  (.lui.Y — N'ovF.NrnKU). 

A.  D.  1815.— The  Holy  Alliance.  See  Holy 
Alliance. 

A.  D.  1817. —  Expulsion  of  Jesuits.  Sec 
.iKsriTs:   A.  1).  I7(;y-is;i. 

A.  D.  1820-1822. — The  Congresses  of  Trop- 
pau,  Laybach  and  Verona.  See  Vekox.v.  The 
C'i)Xi;ui;ss  of. 

A.  D.  1825. — Accession  of  Nicholas. 

A.  D.  1827-1829. — Intervention  on  behalf  of 
Greece. — Battle  of  Navarino.  See  Gkkece: 
A.  1).  1821-ls-i!J. 

A.  D.  1830-1832. — Polish  revolt  and  its  sup- 
pression.— Barbarous  treatment  of  the  insur- 
gents.    Seo  Poland:    A.  D.  is:jil-i,s:!-i. 

A.  D.  1831-1846. — Joint  occupation  of  Cra- 
cow.— Extinction  of  the  republic  — Itsannexa- 
tion  to  Austria.  See  Au.stkl\;  A.  1).  181.")- 
184(!. 

A.  D.  1833-1840.  —  The  Turko- Egyptian 
question  and  its  settlement.   ScoTluks;  A.I). 

IMiil-lS-K). 

A.  D.  1839-1859.— Subjugation  of  the  Cau- 
casus.    Scr  C'aii  Asi's. 

A.  D.  1849. — Aidrendered  to  Austria  against 
the  Hungarian  patriots.  See  Austiua:  A.  U. 
181S-1S1!). 

A.  D.  1853-1854.- Causes  of  the  Crimean 
War  with  Turkey,  England  and  France. — 
"The  iinniciliale  cause  of  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  18.")3  was  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  upon  the  custody  of 
the  Holy  Places  in  .Jerusalem.  The  real  cause 
was  the  intention  of  Russia  to  hasten  the  dis- 
nieml)ermeiit  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Nicholas. 
in  a  memorable  conversation,  actually  suu.srested 
to  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  that 
England  should  receive  Egypt  and  Crete  as  her 
own  portion  of  the  spoil.  This  conversation, 
which  took  place  in  .laniuiry  18.)3,  was  at  once 
reported  to  the  British  Govcriunent.  It  un- 
doubte<lly  prepared  the  way  for  future  trouble. 
...  It  had  the  eflect  of  rendering  the  British 
Ministry  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  a  good  understanding  with  this 
country  was  of  the  tirst  importance  to  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  There  can,  then,  be  very  little  doubt 
that  Xicholas  committed  a  grave  error  in  sug- 
gesting a  partition,  which  may  have  seemed  rea- 
sonable enough  to  Continental  statesmen,  but 
which  was  regarded  with  horror  by  England. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  he  affronted  France 
by  declining  to  call  Xapolcon  'Monsieur  mon 
frere.'  .  .  .  Nicholas  had  the  singular  indiscre- 
tion to  render  a  British  ministry  suspicious  of 


him,  and  a  French  emi)eror  angry  with  liiin,  in 
the  .same  month.  Napoleon  could  easily  avenge 
tiie  allront.  .  .  .  The  Greek  and  Latin  ('hurches 
both  claimed  the  right  of  protecting  the  Holy 
Places  of  Palestine.  Both  appealed  to  a  .Ma- 
hometan .-irraiigement  in  support  of  their  claim: 
each  declined  to  admit  the  pretensions  of  the 
other.  The  Latin  Church  in  Palestine  was  un- 
der the  protection  of  France;  the  Greek  Clun'ch 
was  inider  the  protection  of  Russia;  and  France 
and  Russia  had  constantly  snpiiorled,  one  against 
the  other,  these  rival  claims.  In  the  beginning 
of  1853  France  renewed  the  controversy.  She 
even  (lireateMed  to  settle  the  (piestion  by  force. 
The  man  whom  Nicholas  would  not  call  'mon 
frOre '  was  stirring  a  controversy  thick  with 
trouble  for  the  Czar  of  Ru.ssia.  It  happened, 
moreover,  that  the  controversy  was  one  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  was  certain  to  spread. 
Nearly  eighty  years  before,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji,  the  Porte  had  umlertaken  to  afford  a 
constant  protection  to  its  Chrislian  subjects,  and 
to  place  a  new  Greek  Church  at  Conslantino|)le, 
which  it  undertook  to  erect,  'and  the  ministers 
who  olliciated  at  it  under  the  specific  protection 
of  the  Russian  Empire.'  The  e.\act  meaning  of 
this  famous  article  had  always  been  disputed. 
In  Western  Europe  it  had  been  usually  held  that 
it  applied  only  to  the  new  Greek  Clinreh  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  ministers  who  olliciated  at 
it.  But  Russian  statesmen  had  always  con- 
tended that  its  meaning  was  much  wider;  and 
British  statesmen  of  repute  had  supported  the 
contention.  The  general  undertaking  which  the 
Porte  had  given  to  Russia  to  alTin'd  a  constant 
l)rotection  to  its  Christian  subjects  gave  Russia 
—  so  they  argued  —  the  right  to  interfere  when 
such  protection  was  not  afforded.  In  such  a 
country  as  Turkey,  where  chronic  misgovern- 
nient  prevailed,  opportunity  was  never  wanting 
for  complaining  that  the  Christians  were  in- 
adcfunitely  protected.  The  dis])Ute  about  the 
Holy  Places  was  soon  superseded  by  a  general 
demand  of  Russia  for  the  .adequate  protection  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1S.)3  the  demanil  took  the  shape  of  an 
ultimatum;  and,  when  the  Turkish  ministers  de- 
clined to  comply  with  the  Russian  denuind,  a 
Russian  army  crossed  the  Prutli  and  occupied 
the  Principalities,  In  six  months  a  miserable 
quarrel  about  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places 
had  a.ssumed  dimensions  which  were  clearly 
threatening  war.  At  the  advice  of  England  the 
Porte  abstained  from  treating  the  occupation  of 
the  Principalities  as  an  act  of  war;  and  diplo- 
macy consequently  secured  an  interval  for 
arranging  peace.  The  Austrian  Government 
framed  a  note,  which  is  known  as  the  Vienna 
Note,  as  a  basis  of  a  settlement.  England  and 
the  neutral  powers  assented  to  the  note;  Russia 
accepted  it;  and  it  was  then  |)resented  to  the 
Porte.  But  Turkey,  with  the  obstinacy  which 
has  always  characterised  its  statcsnieii,  declined 
to  accept  it.  War  might  even  then  have  been 
prevented  if  the  British  Government  had  boldly 
insisted  on  its  acceptance,  and  had  told  Turkey 
that  it  she  modified  the  conditions  she  need  not 
count  on  England's  assistance.  Gne  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry  wished 
to  do  this,  and  declared  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life  that  this  course  should  have  been  taken. 
But  the  course  was  not  taken.  Turkey  was  per- 
mitted,  or,  according  to  Baron   Stockmar,  en- 
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couraged  to  modify  the  Vienna  Note :  the  modi- 
fications were  rejected  by  Kussia ;  and  the  Porte, 
on  the  'Jtitli  of  September,  delivered  an  ultima- 
tum, and  on  the  4th  of  October  1».53  declared 
war.  These  events  excited  a  very  widespread 
indignation  in  this  country.  The  people,  indeed, 
were  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  causes 
which  had  produced  the  quarrel ;  many  of  them 
were  unaware  that  the  complication  had  been 
originally  introduced  by  the  act  of  France; 
others  of  them  failed  to  reflect  that  the  refusal 
of  the  Porte  to  accept  a  note  which  the  four 
(Jreat  Powers  —  of  which  England  was  one  — 
had  agreed  upon  was  the  inmiediate  cause  of 
hostilities.  Tliose  who  were  better  informed 
thought  that  the  note  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  Turk  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  re- 
jecting it;  while  the  whole  nation  instinctively 
felt  that  Russia,  throughout  the  negotiations, 
lia<i  acted  with  unnecessar\-  harshness.  In  Oc- 
tober 18"):^.  therefore,  the  country  was  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  sup])orting  the  Turk. 
The  events  of  the  next  few  weeks  turned  this 
feeling  into  enthusiasm.  The  Turkish  army. 
\mder  Omar  Pasha,  proved  its  mettle  by  winning 
one  or  two  victories  over  the  Russian  troops. 
Tlie  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  destroyed.  Its  destruction  was,  un- 
doubtedly, an  act  of  war:  it  was  distorted  into 
an  act  of  treachery;  a  rupture  between  England 
and  Russia  became  thenceforward  inevitable; 
and  in  March  18o4  England  and  France  declared 
war." — S.  Walpole,  Fureif/ii  Relntiunx,  cfi.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  W.  Kinglake,  The  Inriininn  nf 
the  Crimed,  v.  1. — J.  >Iorley,  Life  of  Uiehard  Cub- 
den,  V.  2,  (■//.  6. 

A.  D.  1854  (September). —  The  Crimean 
War:  Landing  of  the  Allies.— Battle  of  the 
Alma. —  Sufferings  of  the  invading  army. — 
"England,  tlieu,  and  France  entered  the  war  as 
allies.  Lord  Raglan,  formerly  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  an  old  pupil  of  the  Great  Duke  in  the 
Peninsular  AVar,  and  who  had  lost  his  right  arm 
serving  under  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  English  forces.  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud,  a  bokl.  brilliant  soldier  of  fortune, 
was  intrusted  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
with  the  leadership  of  the  soldiers  of  France. 
The  allied  forces  went  out  to  the  East  and  as- 
sendded  at  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea  shore,  from 
which  they  were  to  make  their  descent  on  the 
Crimea.  The  war,  meantime,  had  gone  badly 
for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  attempt  to 
crush  the  Turks.  The  Turks  had  found  in  Omar 
Pasha  a  commander  of  remarkable  ability  and 
energy ;  and  they  had  in  one  fir  two  instances 
received  the  unexpected  aid  and  counsel  of  clever 
au<l  successful  Englishmen.  .  .  .  The  invasion 
of  the  Danuljian  provinces  was  already,  to  all 
intents,  a  failure.  Mr.  Kinglake  and  other 
writers  have  argued  that  but  for  the  ambition  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  excited 
t<'mper  of  the  English  people  the  war  nught  well 
have  ended  then  and  there.  The  Emperor  of 
Ru.ssia  liad  found,  it  is  contended,  that  he  could 
not  maintain  an  invasion  of  European  Turkey; 
his  tleet  was  confined  to  its  ports  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  there  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  make 
peace.  But  we  confess  we  do  not  see  with 
what  propriety  or  wisdom  the  allies,  having 
entered  on  the  enterprise  at  all,  could  have 
abandoned  it  at  such  a  moment,  and  allowed  the 
Czar  to  escape  thus  merely  scotched.  .  .  .  The 


allies  went  on.  They  sailed  from  Varna  for  the 
Crimea.  .  .  .  There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the 
original  author  of  the  project  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Crimea.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  had 
it  ascribed  to  him;  so  has  Lord  Palmerston;  so 
lias  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  .so,  according  to  Mr. 
Kinglake,  has  the  '  Times  '  newspaper.  It  does 
not  much  concern  us  to  know  in  whom  the  idea 
originated,  but  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know- 
that  it  was  essentially  a  civilian's  and  not  a  sol- 
diers  idea.  '  took  possession  almost  simulta- 
neously, as  fai  as  we  can  observe,  of  the  ndnds 
of  several  statesmen,  and  it  had  a  sudden  fa.sci- 
nation  for  the  public.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
had  raised  and  sheltered  his  Black  Sea  fleet  at 
Sebastopol.  That  fleet  had  sallied  forth  from 
Sebastopol  to  commit  what  was  called  the  mas- 
sacre of  Sinope.  Sebastopol  was  the  great  arsenal 
of  Russia.  It  was  the  point  from  which  'I'urkey 
was  threatened;  from  which,  it  was  universally 
believed,  the  end)odied  ambition  of  Russia  was 
one  day  to  make  its  most  formidable  effort  of 
aggression.  Within  the  fence  <jf  its  vast  sea- 
forts  the  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea  lay  screened. 
From  the  moment  when  the  vessels  of  England 
and  France  entered  the  Euxine  the  Russian  fleet 
had  withdrawn  behind  the  curtain  of  these  de- 
fences, and  was  seen  upon  the  open  waves  no 
more.  If,  therefore,  Sebastopol  could  be  taken 
or  destroyed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  whole 
material  fabric,  put  together  at  such  cost  and 
labor  for  the  execution  of  the  schemes  of  Russia, 
would  be  shattered  at  a  blow.  .  .  .  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea,  however,  was  not  a  soldier's 
project.  It  was  not  welcomed  by  the  English 
or  the  French  commander.  It  was  undertaken 
by  Lonl  Raglan  out  of  deference  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Government;  and  by  Mar- 
shal St.  Arnaud  out  of  deference  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  because  Lord  Raglan, 
too.  did  not  see  his  way  to  decline  the  respon- 
sibility of  it.  The  allied  forces  were,  there- 
fore, conveyed  to  the  southwestern  shore  of  the 
Crimea,  and  effected  a  landing  in  Kalamita  Bay, 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  point  at  which  the 
river  Alma  runs  into  the  sea.  Sebastopol  itself 
lies  about  30  miles  to  the  south;  and  then,  more 
southward  still,  divided  by  the  bulk  of  a  jutting 
promontory  from  Sebastopol.  is  the  harbor  of 
Balaklava.  The  disemliarkation  began  on  the 
morning  of  September  14th,  1854.  It  was  com- 
pleted on  the  fifth  dav;  and  there  were  then 
some  27,000  English,  30.000  French,  and  7.000 
Turks  landed  on  the  shores  of  Catherine  the 
Great's  Crimea.  The  landing  was  effected  with- 
out any  opposition  from  the  Russians.  'On  Sep- 
tember 19th.  the  allies  marched  out  of  their  en- 
campments and  moved  southward  in  the  direction 
of  Sel)astopol.  They  had  a  skirmish  or  two  with 
a  reconnoitring  force  of  Russian  cavalry  and 
Cossacks;  but  they  had  no  business  of  genuine 
war  until  they  reached  the  nearer  bank  of  the 
Alma.  The  Russians,  in  great  strength,  had 
taken  up  a  splendid  position  on  the  heights  that 
fringed  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  allied 
forces  reached  the  Alma  about  noon  on  Septem- 
ber 20th.  They  found  that  they  hail  to  cross 
the  river  in  the  face  of  the  Russian  batteries 
armed  with  heavy  guns  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  hills  or  bluffs,  of  scattered  artillery,  and  of 
dense  masses  of  infantry  which  covered  the  hills. 
The  Russians  were  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Mentschikoff.     It  is  certain  that  Prince  .Ments- 
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cliikofT  believed  his  position  unassailable,  and 
WHS  fonvinced  that  his  enemies  were  delivered 
inti)  his  hands  when  he  saw  the  allies  approaeh 
and  attempt  to  etTeet  the  crossin:^  of  the  river. 
.  .  .  The  attack  was  made  with  desperate  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  the  allies,  but  without  any 
};reat  skill  of  leadership  or  tenacity  of  diseipliiie. 
It  was  rather  a  pell-mell  sort  of  tight,  in  which 
the  headlong  courage  and  the  indomitable  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Knglisli  and  French  troops  carried 
all  before  them  at  last,  A  study  of  the  battle  is 
of  little  profit  to  the  ordinary  reader.  It  was  an 
heroic  scramble.  There  was  little  coherence  of 
action  between  the  allied  forces.  But  there  was 
happily  an  almost  total  absence  of  generalship 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  The  soldiers  of  the 
C/.ar  fought  stoutly  and  stul)bornly,  as  they  have 
always  <lone;  but  they  could  not  stand  up 
against  the  blended  vehemence  and  obstinacy  of 
the  English  and  French.  The  river  was  crossed, 
the  opposite  heights  were  mounted.  Prince 
Jlentschikolf's  great  redoubt  was  carried,  the 
Uussiaus  were  driven  from  the  field,  the  allies 
occupieil  their  ground;  the  victory  was  to  the 
AVestern  Powers.  .  .  .  The  Russians  ought  to 
have  been  pursued.  They  themselves  fully  e.\- 
])ected  a  pursuit.  They  retreated  in  something 
like  \itler  confusion.  .  .  .  But  there  was  no 
pursuit.  Lord  Raglan  was  eager  to  follow  up 
the  victory;  but  the  French  had  as  yd  hardly 
any  cavalry,  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  would  not 
agree  to  any  further  enterprise  that  day.  Lord 
Raglan  believed  that  he  ought  not  to  persist; 
and  nothing  was  done.  .  .  .  E.xcept  for  the 
bravery  of  those  who  fought,  the  battle  was  not 
much  to  boast  of.  ...  At  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  almost  touching  to  read  some  of  the  heroic 
contemporaneous  descriptions  of  tlic  great  scram- 
ble (if  the  Alma.  .  .  .  Veiy  soon,  however,  a 
<lilTerent  note  came  to  be  soundeil.  The  cam- 
paign had  been  opened  under  conditions  differing 
from  those  of  most  campaigns  that  went  before 
it.  Science  had  added  many  new  iliscoveries  to 
the  art  of  war.  Literature  had  added  one  re- 
markable contribution  of  her  own  to  the  condi- 
tions amidst  which  campaigns  were  to  be  carried 
on.  She  had  added  the  'special  correspondent.' 
.  .  .  When  the  expedition  was  leaving  England 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  special  correspondent 
from  each  of  the  great  daily  papers  of  London. 
The  'Times'  sent  out  a  representative  whose 
name  almost  inune<liately  became  celebrated  — 
Mr.  William  Howard  Russell,  the  '  preux  cheva- 
lier '  of  war  correspondents  in  that  day,  as  Jlr. 
Archibald  Forljcs  of  the  '  Daily  News  '  is  in  this. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Russell  .soon  saw  that  there  was  confu- 
sion;  and  he  had  the  soundness  of  judgment  to 
know  that  the  confusion  was  that  of  a  lireaking- 
down  system.  Therefore,  while  the  fervor  of 
delight  in  the  courage  and  success  of  our  army 
■was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  p\d)lic  at  home, 
while  every  music-hall  was  ringing  with  the 
cheap  rewards  of  valor,  in  the  shape  of  popular 
glorilications  of  our  commanders  and  our  sol- 
diers, the  readers  of  the  'Times'  began  to  learn 
that  things  were  faring  badly  indeed  with  the 
conquering  army  of  the  Alma.  The  ranks  were 
thinned  by  the  ravages  of  cholera.  The  men 
were  pursued  by  cholera  to  the  very  battle-field. 
Lord  liaglan  himself  said.  .  .  .  The  hospitals 
^vere  in  a  wretchedly  disorganized  condition. 
Stores  of  medicines  and  strengthening  food  were 
decaying  in  places  where  no  one  wanted  them  or 


could  well  get  at  them,  while  men  were  dying  in 
hundreds  among  our  tents  in  the  Crimea  for  lack 
of  them.  The  system  of  clothing,  of  transjiort, 
of  feeding,  of  nursing — everything  had  broken 
down.  Ample  provisions  had  been  got  together 
and  paid  for;  and  when  they  came  to  be  needed 
no  one  knew  where  to  get  at  them.  The  special 
correspondent  of  the  'Times'  and  other  corre- 
spondents contiiHied  to  <lin  these  things  into  the 
ears  of  the  i)ublic  at  home.  K.xultalion  began 
to  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  dismay.  The  patri- 
otic anger  against  the  Russians  was  changed  for 
a  mood  of  deep  indignation  against  our  own  au- ' 
thorities  and  our  own  war  adnnnistration.  It 
.soon  became  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  whole 
campaign  had  been  planned  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  to  be  like  the  career  of  the  hero  whom 
Byron  laments,  'brief,  brave,  and  glorious.'  Our 
ndlitary  authorities  here  at  home  —  we  do  not 
speak  of  the  commanders  in  llu'  tiiOd  —  had  made 
up  their  ndiids  that  Seliastopol  was  to  fall,  like 
another ,)ericlio,  at  the  sound  of  the  war-trumpets' 
blast.  Ourcommanders  in  the  field  were,  on  (he 
contrary,  rather  disposed  to  overrate  than  to 
luiderrate  the  strengtii  of  th(?  Russians.  .  .  .  Itis 
very  likely  that  if  a  sudden  dash  had  been  made 
at  Seliastopol  by  land  and  .sea,  it  ndght  have 
been  taken  almost  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
war.  But  the  delay  gave  the  Russians  full  warn- 
ing, and  they  did  not  neglect  it.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma  the  Russians 
sank  seven  vessels  of  their  Black  Sea  licet  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Sebastojiol.  This  was 
done  full  in  the  siglit  of  the  allied  Heets,  who  at 
first,  misunderstanding  the  movements  going  on 
among  the  enemy,  thought  the  Ru.s,sian  scpiad- 
ron  were  about  to  come  out  from  their  slicllcr 
and  tr_y  conclusions  with  the  "Western  ships. 
But  the  real  purpose  of  the  Ru.ssians  became 
soon  apparent.  Under  the  eyes  of  the  allies  the 
seven  vessels  slowly  settleil  down  and  sank  in 
the  water,  until  at  last  only  the  tops  of  their 
masts  were  to  be  seen;  and  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  was  barred  as  by  sunken  rocks  against 
any  approach  of  an  enemy's  ship.  There  was 
an  end  to  every  dream  of  a  sudden  capture  of 
Sebasto]iol." — J.  McCarthy,  Jli.it.  uf  Our  Oirn 
TiiiieK,  c/i.  27  (r.  2). 

Also  IN":  Gen.  Sir  E.  Handev,  77ie  Wariiit/n' 
Crinua,  eh.  2-3.— W.  H.  Russell,  T/ie  Brithh 
E.rpc(Htion  to  tlie  Crimen,  hk.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1854  (September— October). — Opening 
of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. —  Foui-  days  after  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  the  allies  reached  the  Belbek, 
so  close  to  Sebastopol  that  "it  became  a  matter 
of  nece.s.sity  to  decide  upon  their  ne.\t  step.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  English  at 
once  to  take  advantage  of  their  viiiory  and  as- 
sault the  north  side.  It  is  now  known  that  such 
a  step  would  almost  certainly  have  been  success- 
ful. .  .  .  But  again  St.  Arnaud  offered  objec- 
tions." It  was  then  determined  "to  undertake 
a  flank  march  round  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  on  the 
south.  It  was  a  dillicidt  operation,  for  the  coun- 
try was  unknown  and  rough,  and  while  in  the 
act  of  marching  the  armies  were  open  to  any  as- 
saidt  upon  their  left  fiank.  It  was  Imwever  car- 
ried out  unmolested.  .  .  .  On  the  '2(jtli  the  Eng- 
lish arrived  at  the  little  landlocked  harbour  of 
Balaclava,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hills  fonning 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau.  The  licet,  duly 
warned  of  the  operation,   had  already  arrived. 
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.  .  .  Canroliert  .  .  .  liuil  now  succeeded  the  dy- 
ins  St.  Aniaiid.  ...  A  similar  question  to  that 
wliich  h;id  arisen  on  tlie  24tli  now  again  rose. 
Siiould  .Sebastopol  be  attaclied  at  once  or  not? 
Aijain  it  would  appear  that  Lord  Raglan,  Sir 
Eiimuud  Lyons,  and  others,  were  desirous  of  im- 
mediate assault.  Again  the  French,  more  in- 
structed in  the  technical  rules  of  war,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Burgo^-ne,  who 
commanded  the  English  Engineers,  declined  the 
more  vigorous  suggestion,  and  it  was  determined 
at  least  to  wait  till  the  siege  guns  from  the  fleet 
were  laniled,  and  the  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy 
weakened,  in  preparation  for  the  assault.  In  the 
light  of  subsequent  knowledge,  and  perhaps  even 
with  the  knowledge  then  obt;iinable  if  rightly 
used,  it  ap'pears  that  in  all  the  three  instances 
mentioned  the  bolder  less  regular  course  would 
have  been  the  true  wisdom.  For  MeuschikofE 
had  adopted  a  somewhat  strange  measure  of  de- 
fence. He  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  using  his 
fleet  to  advantage.  He  had  caused  some  of  his 
vessels  to  be  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
which  was  thus  closed;  and  having  drawn  the 
crews,  some  18,000  in  number,  from  the  ships, 
he  had  intrusted  to  them  the  defence  of  the 
town,  and  had  marched  away  with  his  whole 
army.  The  garrison  did  not  now  number  more 
than  25,000,  and  they  were  quite  unfit  —  being 
.sailors  —  for  operations  in  the  field.  The  de- 
fences were  not  tliose  of  a  regular  fortress,  but 
rather  of  an  entrenched  position.  .  .  .  There 
were  in  Sebastopol  two  men  who,  working  to- 
gether, made  an  e.xtraordinarj'  use  of  their  op- 
portunities. Kornilolf,  the  Admiral,  forcing 
himself  to  the  front  by  sheer  nobleness  of  char- 
acter and  enthusiasm,  found  in  Colonel  von  Tod- 
leben,  at  that  time  on  a  voluntary  mission  in  the 
town,  an  assistant  of  more  than  common  genius. 
.  .  .  The  decision  of  the  allies  to  await  the  land- 
ing of  their  siege  train  was  more  far-reaching 
than  the  generals  at  the  time  conceived,  although 
some  few  men  appear  to  have  understooil  its 
necessary  result.  It  in  fact  changed  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  rapid  coup  de  main  into  a  regu- 
lar siege —  and  a  regular  siege  of  an  imperfect 
and  inefficient  character,  because  the  allied  forces 
were  not  strong  enough  to  invest  the  town.  .  .  . 
Preparation  had  not  been  made  to  meet  the 
change  of  circvunstances.  The  work  thrown 
upon  the  administration  was  beyond  its  powers; 
the  terrible  suffering  of  the  army  during  the  en- 
suing winter  was  the  inevitable  result.  .  .  .  The 
bombardment  of  the  suburb,  including  the  Mala- 
koff  and  the  Redan,  fell  to  the  English;  the 
French  undertook  to  carry  it  out  against  the  city 
itself,  directing  their  fire  principally  against  the 
Flagstaff  battery.  .  .  .  Slowly  the  siege  trains 
were  landed  and  brought  into  position  in  the  bat- 
teries marked  out  by  the  engineers.  ...  It  was 
not  till  the  Ifith  of  October  that  these  prepara- 
tions were  completed.  .  .  .  The  energy  of  Korni- 
loff  and  the  skill  of  Todleben  had  by  this  time 
roused  the  temper  of  the  garrison,  and  had  ren- 
dered the  defences  far  more  formidable;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  October  means  had  been  taken 
to  persuade  MenscliikolT  to  allow  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  to  retiu'ii  to  the  town.  .  .  .  On 
the  17th  the  great  bombardment  began.  The 
English  batteries  gained  the  mastery  over  those 
opposed  to  them,  i)ut  the  efforts  of  the  French, 
mucli  reduced  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  were 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion  by  a  great  ex- 


plosion within  their  lines.  Canrobert  sent  word 
to  Lord  Raglan  that  he  should  be  tmable  to  re- 
sume the  tire  for  two  days.  The  attack  by  the 
fleet  had  been  to  little  jiurpose.  .  .  .  Every  day 
till  the  2.5th  of  October  the  tire  of  the  allies  was 
continued.  But  under  cover  of  this  fire  {always 
encountered  by  the  ceaseless  energy  of  Todleben) 
the  change  had  begim,  and  the  French  were  at- 
tacking the  Flagstaff  bastion  by  means  of  regu- 
lar approaches.  On  that  day  the  siege  was 
.somewhat  rudely  interrupted.  "  The  presence  of 
the  KiLssian  army  outside  the  walls  and  the  de- 
fect in  the  position  of  the  allies  became  evident." 
—  J.  P.  Bright,  lUH.  of  Enrj..  1837-1880,  pp. 
251-256. 

Also   in:    A.  W.   Kinglake,    The  Invitsion  of 
the  Crimea,  t.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1854  (October— November).— The  Cri- 
mean War:  Balaclava  and  Inkermann. — 
"The  Russian  general  .soon  showed  th.-it  he  was 
determined  not  to  allow  the  allies  to  carry  on 
their  operations  against  the  town  undisturbed. 
Large  parties  of  Russian  soldiers  had  for  some 
time  been  reconnoitring  in  the  direction  of  Bala- 
clava, showing  that  an  attack  in  that  quarter  was 
meditated.  At  length,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
an  army  of  30,000  Russians  advanced  against  the 
English  po.sition,  hoping  to  get  possession  of  the 
harbours  and  to  cut  the  allies  off  from  their  sup- 
plies, or  at  any  rate  to  destroy  the  stores  which 
had  already  been  landed.  The  part  of  the  works 
on  which  the  Russian  troops  first  came  was  oc- 
cupied by  redoubts,  defended  by  a  body  of 
Turkish  recruits,  recently  arrived  from  Tunis, 
who,  after  offering  a  very  feeble  resistance,  fled 
iu  confusion.  But  when  the  Russians,  flushed 
with  this  first  success,  attempted  to  pursue  the 
advantage  they  had  gained,  they  soon  encountered 
a  very  different  foe  in  the  Highl.-mders,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Russian  attack  with  great  firmness. 
The  British  cavalry  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  action,  routing  a  far  superior 
force  of  Russian  cavalry.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  this  engagement  that  the  unfortunate  blunder 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  whicli  607  men  [the 
'  Light  Brigade'  immortalized  by  Tennyson]  gal- 
loped forth  against  an  army,  and  only  198  came 
back,  the  rest  having  been  killed,  wounded,  or 
made  prisoners.  A  long,  unsatisfactory  contro- 
versy was  carried  on  some  time  after,  having  for 
its  object  to  decide  who  was  to  blame  for  throw- 
ing away,  in  this  foolish  manner,  the  lives  of  so 
many  gallant  men.  It  seems  that  the  orders 
were  not  very  clearly  expressed,  and  that  the 
general — Lord  Lucan  —  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived, misajiprehended  them  more  completely 
than  a  m.iu  in  his  position  ought  to  have  (h>ne. 
In  the  end,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retire, 
without  having  effected  their  object,  but  as  they 
retained  some  portion  of  the  ground  that  had 
been  occupied  by  the  allies  at  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  they  too  claimed  the  victory,  and 
Te-Deums  were  sung  all  over  Russia  in  honour 
of  this  fragmentary  success.  IKiwever,  the  Rus- 
sian commaniler  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  obtain  possession  of  Balaclava.  On 
the  very  day  following  the  affair  which  has  just 
been  related,  the  Russians  within  the  town  made 
a  sortie  with  a  force  of  about  6,000  men:  but 
near  the  village  of  Inkermann  they  encountered 
so  strong  a  resistance  from  a  far  inferior  force, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.     The  Russian 
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nrmy  at  Balaclava  had  lieeii  [ircparcd  to  cooper- 
ate with  them;  liut  the  proinplitude  and  vi^'fujr 
with  which  tlie  allies  repelled  the  sortie  prevented 
the  Hiissians  from  eiitreiichiii;;  themselves  at 
Iid<ermaiin.  and  thus  frnstr.iled  the  plan  of  a 
(■(inibined  altaeU  on  the  allied  pcpsition  which  had 
probably  been  formed.  The  villai,'(f  of  Iidier- 
niann.  wliich  was  the  scene  of  tliis  skirmish, 
shortly  after  witnessed  a  more  deadly  and  deci- 
sive contest.  It  was  on  the  mornins;  of  Siindaj'. 
November  5tli,  that  the  approach  of  the  Rnssian 
army  was  heard,  while  it  was  still  concealed  from 
view  by  the  mists  which  overhun.i;  the  British 
position.  That  army  had  lieen  jjreatly  increased 
l)y  the  arrival  of  larj,'e  reinforcements,  and  every 
effort  had  been  made  to  e.xalt  th('  courage  of  the 
soldiers:  they  had  been  stimulated  by  relisrious 
services  and  exhortations,  as  well  as  l)y  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  arilent  spirits;  and  they  came  on 
in  the  full  contidence  that  they  would  be  able  to 
sweep  the  comparatively  small  British  force  from 
the  position  it  occupied.  That  position  was  the 
centre  of  a  grand  attack  made  by  the  whole  Rus- 
sian army.  The  obscurity  prevented  the  gener- 
als of  the  allies  from  discovering'  what  was  going 
on,  or  from  clearly  discerning,  among  a  series  of 
attacks  on  dilferent  parts  of  tlu'ir  position,  which 
were  real,  and  whicli  were  mere  feints.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  both  armies;  but 
the  obscurity,  on  the  whole,  favoured  the  Rus- 
sians, who  had  received  their  instructions  before 
they  set  out,  and  were  moving  together  in  large 
masses.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  liattle  fought  ])ell- 
mell,  man  against  man.  and  regiment  against 
regiment,  with  veiy  little  guidance  or  direction 
from  the  commandiusr  otlicers,  and  consequently 
one  in  which  the  superior  skill  of  the  British 
gave  them  little  advantage.  The  jirincipal  point 
of  attack  throughout  was  the  i)lati'au  of  Inker- 
mann,  occupiecfby  the  Guards  and  a  few  British 
regiments,  who  maintained  a  long  and  unequal 
struggle  against  the  midn  Ijody  of  the  Russian 
army.  It  was.  in  fact,  a  hand-to-hand  contest 
between  superior  civilization  on  the  one  hand, 
and  superior  nnmbers  on  the  other,  in  which  it 
is  proljable  that  the  small  British  force  would 
have  been  eventually  swept  off  the  field.  Bos- 
quet, the  ablest  of  the  French  generals,  with  a 
soldier's  instinct  at  once  divined,  amid  all  the 
obscurity,  turmoil,  and  confusion,  that  the  Brit- 
ish position  was  the  real  point  of  attack ;  and 
therefore,  leaving  a  jiortion  of  his  forc<-  to  defend 
his  own  position,  he  marched  olf  to  Inkermann, 
and  never  halted  till  his  troops  charged  the  Rus 
sians  with  such  fiuy  that  they  drove  them  down 
the  hill,  and  decided  the  fate  o'f  the  battle  in 
favour  of  the  allies.  .  .  .  jMeainvhile  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  nnnister  at  war,  had  succeeded  in 
inducing  .Mi.ss  Florence  Xightingale,  well  known 
in  London  for  her  skilful  and  self-denying  be- 
nevolence, to  go  out  and  take  charge  of  the 
military  hos|iitals  in  which  tlK-  wounded  soldiers 
were  received.  Kverything  coimected  with  the 
hospitals  there  was  in"  a  state  of  the  most  chaotic 
confusion.  The  medical  and  other  stores  which 
had  been  sent  out  were  rotting  in  the  holds  of 
vessels,  or  in  places  where  they  were  not  wanted. 
Provisions  had  been  despatched  in  abundance, 
and  yet  nothing  coulil  be  found  to  support  men 
who  were  simply  dying  from  exhaustion.  The 
system  of  check  and  counter-check,  which  had 
been  devised  to  prevent  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  time  of  peace,  proved  to  be  the  very  cause 


of  the  most  prodigious  waste,  extravagance,  and 
inelliciency  in  the  great  war  in  whicli  England 
was  now  emliarkcd.  The  sort  of  dictatorial  au- 
thority whicli  had  been  conferred  on  .Miss  Night- 
ingale. supi>orled  by  her  own  admirable  organis- 
ing and  administrative  ability,  cnalih'd  her  to 
sulistitute  order  for  confusion,  and  inocure  for 
the  multitudes  of  wounded  men  who  came  under 
her  care  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  medical  at- 
tendance they  needed.  She  arrived  at  Scutari 
with  her  nurses  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of 
Inkermann.  Winter  was  setting-in  in  the  Crimea 
Willi  unusual  rigour  and  severitv." — W.  N. 
aMoIesworth,  Jlist.' of  /■:><:/.,  18;5()-lH7i),  r.  :!,  cli.  1. 

Also  in:  E.  II.  Nolan,  IllnMnital  Ilixl.  i,f  the 
Wiir  ii'/iiiii«t  Iins/iiii,  iii.  40-48  (i'.  1). —  Cliniiilien' 
J'icl.  JIht.  vftli,   Riiysi.ni    \V(ti-.  rh.  7-8. 

A.  D.  1854-1855.—  Siege  and  capture  of 
Kars. — "Everywhere  unsuccessful  in  Europe, 
the  Russians  were  more  fortunate  in  Asia. 
Towards  the  close  of  18.')4,  the  Turkish  army  at 
Kars  was  in  a  wretched  and  demoralised  condi- 
tion. Its  unsatisfai'tory  state,  and  the  reverses  it 
had  experienced,  resulting,  it  was  well  known, 
from  the  misconduct  of  tlie  Turkish  ollicials,  in- 
duced the  British  government  to  appoint  colonel 
Williams  as  a  commissioner  to  e.\aiuine  into  the 
causes  of  previous  failures,  and  endeavour  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  them.  .  .  .  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, attended  only  by  major  Teesdale  and  Dr. 
Sand  with,  arrived  at  Kars  at  the  latter  end  of 
September.  1S.">1.  where  ho  was  received  with  the 
honour  due  to  Ins  position,  Kars,  in  past  times 
considered  the  key  of  Asia  Minor,  is  'a  true  Asi- 
atic town  in  all  its  jdcturesque  squalor,'  and  has 
a  fortress  partly  in  ruins,  but  once  considered 
most  formidable.  On  inspecting  tlu^  Turkish 
army  there,  colonel  Williams  found  the  men  in 
rags;  their  pay  fifteen  and  even  eighteen  months 
in  arrear;  the  horses  half  starved;  discipline  so 
relaxed  that  it  could  be  scarcely  said  to  exist; 
and  the  otlicers  addicted  to  the  lowest  vices  and 
most  disorderly  habits.  .  .  .  Though  treated 
with  an  vmpardonable  superciliousness  and  neg- 
lect by  lord  Stratford  dc  Rcdclilfe.  the  Briti.sh 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  colonel  Williams 
succeeded  in  promoting  a  proper  discipline,  and 
in  securing  the  ineti  ironi  being  plundered  by 
their  otlicers.  In  the  January  of  18.").'),  the  Turk- 
ish government  granted  colonel  Williams  the 
rank  of  terik,  or  general  in  tint  Olloman  ainiy, 
together  with  the  title  of  Williams  I'asha.  The 
inactivity  of  tlie  Russian  army  at  (Jumri  excited 
much  surprise;  hut  notwitlislanding  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  Turks,  they  permitteil  spring  to  pass 
away,  and  summer  to  arrive,  before  active  hos- 
tilities were  resumed.  .  .  .  During  this  iieriod, 
the  Turks  at  Kars  had  been  employed,  under  the 
direction  of  colonel  Lake,  in  throuing  up  forti- 
ticatious  around  the  town,  which  graduall)'  as- 
sumed the  app<'arance  of  a  formidably  iiitrcnclied 
camp.  Early  in  .luue  the  Russi;ins  left  (iuinri, 
and  encamped  within  five  leagues  of  Kars.  They 
were  estimated  at  40.000  men  ;  wliih^  the  Turkish 
troops  amounted  to  about  l.'j.OOO  men,  who  had 
been  famili.-iriscd  with  defeat,  and  scourged  by 
fever  and  the  scurvy.  In  addition  to  this,  their 
provisions  were  insuHicient  to  enable  them  to 
sustain  a  siege  of  any  considerable  duration,  and 
llieir  stock  of  anununition  was  very  low  The 
Russians  made  a  partial  attack  on  the  town  on 
the  ICtli  of  June,  liut  they  met  with  a  repulse. 
.   .   .  The  road  to  Erzeroum  was  in  their  posses- 
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sion,  and  the  supplies  intended  for  the  Turks  fell 
into  their  hiUids.  lu  etfect,  they  had  l)loekade<l 
Kars  by  drawiui;  ii  cortlon  of  troo|js  around  it. 
A  period  of  dreary  inaction  followed  this  move- 
ment of  the  Russians,  broken  only  by  trivial 
skirmishes  at  the  outposts.  Want  was  already 
felt  vrithin  the  town,  and  the  prospect  of  surren- 
der or  starvatiim  was  imminent.  .  .  .  Omar 
Pasha,  and  a  large  body  of  Turkish  troops  from 
the  Crimea,  had  landed  at  Batouni,  and  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  .soon  arrive  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Kars.  This  circumstance,  occurring 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol,  induced  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  besieged  army  to  believe  that  the  Russians 
were  about  to  retire.  This  surmise  was  strength- 
ened b_y  the  fact,  that,  for  several  days,  large 
convoys  of  heavily  l.ulen  waggons  were  observed 
leaving  the  Russian  camp.  General  Williams, 
however,  was  not  deceived  by  this  artifice,  and 
correctly  regarded  it  as  the  iirelude  to  an  exten- 
sive attack  upon  Kars.  An  hour  before  dawn 
on  the  2!(th  of  Sejitember,  the  tramp  of  troops 
and  the  rumble  of  artillery  wdieels  was  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  the  Turkish  garrison  made 
Imrried  pre]iarati(ins  to  receive  the  foe.  Soon 
the  dim  moonlight  revealed  a  dark  moving  ma.ss 
in  the  valley.  It  was  an  ^advancing  column  of 
the  enein^',  who  had  hoped  to  take  tlie  Turks  by 
surprise.  In  this  they  were  deceived ;  for  no 
sooner  were  they  within  range,  than  a  crushing 
shower  of  grape  informed  them  that  the  Moslems 
were  on  the  alert.  The  l)attle  commenced  almost 
immediately.  The  assailants  ruslied  up  the  hill 
with  a  shout,  and  advanced  in  close  colunm  on 
the  breastworks  and  redoviljts.  From  these 
works  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  and  rittes 
was  poured  forth,  aided  by  showers  of  grape 
from  the  great  guns.  This  told  with  terrible 
etfect  upon  the  den.se  masses  of  the  foe,  who  fell 
in  heaps.  .  .  .  Riddled  with  shot,  the  Russians 
were  completely  broken,  and  sent  headlong  down 
the  hill,  le;ning  hundreds  of  dead  behind  them. 
.  .  .  Had  not  the  Turkish  cavalry  been  destroyed 
by  starvation  —  a  circumstance  which  rendered 
pursuit  impossible  —  the  Russian  army  might 
liave  been  almost  annihilated.  The  Turks  had 
obtained  an  uneiiuivocal  victory,  after  a  battle 
of  nearly  seven  hours'  duration.  Their  loss  did 
not  exceed  4(53  killed,  of  whom  101  were  towns- 
people, and  631  woimded.  That  of  the  Russians 
was  enormous;  6,300  of  them  were  left  dead 
upon  the  Held,  and  it  is  saiil  that  they  carried 
7,0011  wounded  otT  the  ground.  Though  the 
Russians  had  sidfered  a  severe  reverse,  they 
were  not  driven  frcjm  the  position  they  held 
prior  to  the  battle  .  .  .  and  were  enabled  to 
resume  the  l)lockadc  of  the  city  with  as  much 
strictness  as  before.  The  sufferings  of  the  un- 
happy garrisonand  inhabitants  of  Kars  form  one 
of  the  most  terrible  pictures  incidental  to  this 
war.  Cholera  and  famine  raged  within  the 
town;  and  those  who  were  enfeebled  Ijy  the  last 
fri'quently  fell  victims  to  the  tirst.  The  hos- 
pit.iN  were  crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded, 
but  the  nourishment  they  retiuired  could  not  be 
obtained.  The  flesh  of  starved  horses  had  be- 
come a  lu.xury.  and  the  rations  of  the  soldiers 
consisted  only  of  a  small  supply  of  coarse  bread, 
and  a  kind  of  broth  made  merely  of  tlour  and 
water.  .  .  .  Children  dropt  ;uid  died  in  the 
streets;  and  every  morning  skeleton-like  corpses 
were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  camp.     Tlic 


soldiers  deserted  in  large  numbers,  and  disci- 
pline was  almost  at  an  end.  .  .  .  As  all  hope  of 
relief  from  Selim  Pasha  or  Omar  Pasha  liad  ex- 
pired, general  Williams  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
these  miseries  by  surrendering  the  town  to  the 
foe.  .  .  .  Articles  of  surrender  were  signed  on 
the  25th  of  November.  .  .  .  Tlie  fall  of  Kars 
was  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  to  all  who  might 
have  contributed  to  prevent  it."— T.  Gaspey, 
Hist,  of  ICii;/..  Geo.  ITL-Vidonit,  ch.  56  (c.  3). 

Also  i.\:  T.  II.  Ward,  Uumphrcy  isindwith, 
rh.  9. — S.  Lane-Poole,  Life  of  Stratford  Caniiinq. 
i:h.  31  (i-.  2). 

A.  D.  1854-1856.— Unfruitful  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna. — Renevyed  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol.— Battle  of  the  Tchernaya. -Re- 
pulse of  the  English  from  the  Redan.— Taking 
of  the  Malakhoff  by  the  French.— The  con- 
gress at  Paris. — Peace. — In  X()veml)er,  1S.")4, 
the  Czar,  Nicholas  1.,  authorized  Gortschak<jtf, 
his  Minister  at  Vienna,  to  signify  to  the  Western 
Powers  his  willingness  to  conclude  peace  on  the 
basis  of  "the  four  points  "  which  the  latter  had 
laid  down  in  the  previous  spring.  These  "  four 
points"  were  as  follows:  "(l)  The  protectorate 
which  Russia  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the 
Principalities  was  to  be  replace<l  by  a  collective 
guarantee;  (2)  the  navigation  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube  was  to  be  freed  from  all  impediments; 
(3)  the  treaty  of  1841  was  to  be  revised  in  the 
interests  of  "the  European  equilibrium;  ami  (4) 
Russia  was  to  renounce  all  official  protectorate 
over  the  Sultan's  subjects,  of  whatever  religion 
they  might  be.  .  .  .  The  Czar's  new  move  was 
not  entirely  successful.  It  did  not  prevent  Aus- 
tria from  concluding  a  close  arrangement  with 
the  Western  Powers,  and  it  induced  her,  in  con- 
cert with  France  and  England,  to  define  more 
strictly  the  precise  meaning  attached  to  the  four 
points.  With  some  disappointment,  Russia  was 
doomed  to  find  that  every  successive  explanation 
of  these  points  involved  some  fresh  sacrifice  on 
her  own  part.  The  freedom  of  the  lower  Dan- 
ube, she  was  now  told,  could  not  be  secured  un- 
less she  surrendered  the  territory  between  that 
river  and  the  Piuth  which  she  had  acquired  at 
the  treaty  of  Adriauople;  the  revision  of  the 
treaty  of  1841,  she  was  assured,  must  put  an  end 
to  her  preponderance  ih  the  Black  Sea.  These 
new  exactions,  however,  did  not  deter  the  C^/.ar 
from  his  desire  to  treat.  B3'  no  other  means  was 
it  possible  to  prevent  Austria  from  taking  part 
against  him;  and  a  conference,  even  if  it  ulti- 
mately proved  abortive,  would  in  the  interim 
confine  her  to  neutrality.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Nicholas  consented  to  negotiate.  .  .  . 
The  conference  which  it  was  decided  to  hold  in 
December  did  not  assendile  till  the  following 
March.  The  negotiation  which  had  been  agreeil 
to  by  Aberdeen,  was  carried  out  under  Palmers- 
ton ;  and,  with  the  double  object  of  tenqiorarily 
ridding  him.self  of  an  inconvcident  cnUeague, 
and  of  assuring  the  presence  of  a  statesman  of 
adequate  rank  at  the  conference,  Palmerston  en- 
trusted its  conduct  to  Russell.  While  Rus.sell 
was  on  his  way  to  Viemia,  an  event  occurred  of 
momentous  importance.  Sore  troubled  at  the 
events  of  the  war,  alarmed  at  the  growing 
strength  of  his  enemies,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  nCither  Iieart  nor  strength  to  struggle  against 
a  slight  illness.  His  sudih'U  death  [.March  2, 
185.JJ  naturally  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Alexander,  his  successor. 
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a  monarch  whose  reign  commenced  with  dis- 
aster and  eiideil  with  outrage,  at  onee  announced 
liis  adherence  to  the  policy  of  liis  father.  His 
accession,  tliereforc,  did  not  interrupt  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  llie  Conference;  and,  in  tlie  lirst 
instance,  tlie  diplomatists  who  assembled  at 
Vienna  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  welcome 
agreement.  On  the  lirst  two  of  tlic  four  points 
ail  the  Powers  admitted  to  tlie  Conference  were 
substantially  in  accord.  On  the  third  point  no 
such  agreement  was  possible.  The  Western 
Powers  were  determined  that  an  etlectual  limi- 
tation sliould  be  placed  on  tlie  naval  strength  of 
Hussia  in  the  Black  Sea:  and  they  deliiied  this 
limit  by  a  stipulation  that  she  should  not  add  to 
the  si.vsliips  of  war  which  they  had  ascertained 
she  had  still  alloat.  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded any  such  condition  as  injurious  to  her 
dignity  and  her  rights,  and  refused  to  assent 
to  it.  '  Russia,  however,  did  not  venture  on  abso- 
lutely rejecting  the  proposal  of  the  allies.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  she  olfered  either  to  consent  to 
the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus 
to  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  or  to  allow  the 
Sultan  a  discretion  in  determining  whetlier  he 
would  open  them  to  the  vessels  cither  of  the 
Western  Powers  or  of  Russia.  The  Western 
Powers,  however,  were  linn  in  their  determina- 
tion to  prevent  the  fleets  of  Russia  from  passing 
into  the  Afediterranean,  and  refused  the  alterna- 
tive. With  its  rejection  the  Conference  practi- 
cally terminated.  After  its  members  separated, 
liowever.  15uol,  the  Austrian  Minister,  endeav- 
oured to  evolve  from  the  Russian  olfer  a  pos- 
sible compromise.  .  .  .  The  rcj<'ction  of  the 
Austrian  alternative  necessitated  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  Hut  the  struggle  was  resumed 
under  conditions  very  difTerent  from  those  on 
which  it  had  previously  been  conducted.  Atis- 
tria.  indeed,  considered  that  the  rejection  of  her 
proposal  released  her  from  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tively joining  the  Wistern  Powers,  and.  instead 
of  taking  jiart  in  the  war,  reduced  her  arma- 
ments. But  the  Western  Powers  obtained  other 
aid.  The  little  Stale  of  Sardinia  sent  a  contin- 
gent to  the  Crimea;  later  on  in  the  year  Sweden 
joined  the  alliance.  Fresh  conliiigents  of  troops 
rapidly  augmented  the  strength  of  the  French 
and  Englisli  armies,  and  liner  weather  as  well  as 
better  management  lianished  disease  from  the 
camp.  Under  these  circumstances  the  bombard- 
ment was  renewed  in  April.  In  May  a  success- 
ful attack  on  Kertch  and  Yenikalc,  at  the  ex- 
treme east  of  the  Crimea,  proved  the  means  of 
intercepting  communication  between  Sebastopol 
and  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and  of  destroying 
vast  stores  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
garrison.  In  .June  the  Fiencb,  to  w-hose  com- 
mand Pclissier,  a  Marshal  of  more  robust  tibre 
than  Canrobert.  had  succeeded,  made  a  successful 
attack  on  the  Mamelon,  while  the  English  con- 
currently seized  another  vaiitage-grounii.  ^fen  at 
home,  cheered  by  the  news  of  these  successes. 
fancied  that  they  were  witnessing  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  Yet  the  end  was  not  to  come  im- 
mediately. A  great  assault,  delivered  on  the 
18th  of  June,  by  the  French  on  the  Jlalakhotf. 
by  the  English  on  the  Redan,  failed  ;  and  its  fail- 
ure, among  other  consequences,  broke  the  heart 
of  the  old  soldier  [Lord  Raglan]  who  for  nine 
months  had  commanded  the  English  army.  .  .  . 
His  capacity  as  a  general  does  not  suffer  from 
any  comparison  with  that  of  his  successor,  Gen- 


eral Simpson.  That  oflieer  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  Crimea  in  the  i)receding  winter;  he  had 
served  under  Raglan  as  chief  of  the  stall;  and 
he  was  now  selected  for  the  command.  He  had, 
at  least,  the  credit  which  attaches  to  any  niililary 
man  who  holds  a  responsible  [xist  in  Ihe  crisis 
of  an  operation.  For  the  crisis  of  the  camjiaign 
had  now  come.  On  both  sides  sui)reme  efforts 
were  made  to  terminate  the  struggle.  On  the 
IGlh  of  August  the  Russian  army  in  force  crossed 
the  Tchernaya,  attacked  the  French  lines,  hut 
experienced  a  sharp  repulse.  On  the  81I1  of 
September  the  assault  of  .June  was  repeated  ;  and 
though  the  British  were  again  driven  back  from 
Ihe  Redan,  the  French  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
Malakholf.  The  Ru.ssians,  recognising  the  sig- 
niljcance  of  tlie  defeat,  set  Sebastopol  and  their 
remaining  ships  on  lire,  and  retreated  to  the 
northern  liank  of  the  harbour.  After  operations, 
which  had  lasted  for  nearly  a  jear,  the  allies 
were  ma.sters  of  the  south  side  of  the  city.  It 
is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  prolong  any  further 
the  narrative  of  operations  which  had  little  inflii- 
ciiee  on  historj".  The  story  of  the  defence  of 
Kars  and  of  Ihe  bombardment  of  Sweaborg  have 
an  interest  of  their  own.  But  they  had  no  effect 
on  the  events  which  followed  or  on  the  peace 
which  ensued.  Soon  after,  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence was  dissolved,  indeed,  it  became  evident 
that  the  war  was  approaching  its  close.  The 
cost  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  involved  were 
making  the  French  peojjle  weary  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  accidental  circumstances,  which  gave 
them  in  August  and  September  the  chief  share 
in  the  glory,  disposed  lliein  to  make  peace.  The 
reasons  which  made  the  French,  however,  eager 
for  peace,  did  not  apply  to  the  English.  They, 
on  the  contrary,  were  mortitied  at  their  failures. 
Their  expectations  had  been  raised  by  the  valour 
of  their  army  at  Alma,  at  Balaklava,  and  at 
Inkerman.  But,  since  the  day  of  Inkerman, 
their  own  share  in  the  contest  had  added  no  new 
page  of  splendour  to  the  English  story.  The 
English  troops  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle  of 
the  Tchernaya;  their  assaulting  columns  had 
been  driven  back  on  the  18th  of  June:  they  had 
been  repulsed  in  the  tinal  attack  on  the  Redan; 
and  the  heroic  conduct  of  their  own  countrymen 
at  Kars  had  not  prevented  the  fall  of  thai  for- 
tress. Men  at  home,  anxious  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  their  expectations,  were  beginning  to 
say  that  England  is  like  the  runner,  never  really 
ripe  for  the  struggle  till  he  has  gained  his  .second 
wind.  They  were  reluctant  that  she  should  re- 
tire from  the  contest  at  the  moment  w  hen,  hav- 
ing repaired  her  defective  administration  and 
reinforced  her  shattered  army,  she  was  in  a  jxisi- 
tion  to  command  a  victory.  Whatever  wishes, 
however,  individual  Englishmen  might  entertain, 
responsible  statesmen,  as  the  autumn  wore  on, 
could  not  conceal  from  themselves  the  necessity 
of  tindingsome  honourable  means  for  terminating 
the  war.  In  October  the  British  Cabinet  learned 
with  dismay  that  the  p"rench  Emperor  had  de- 
cided on  withdrawing  100.000  men  from  the  Cri- 
mea. About  the  same  time  the  members  of  the 
Government  learned  with  equal  alarm  that,  if  war 
were  to  be  continued  at  all,  the  French  public 
were  demanding  that  France  .should  .secure  some 
advantage  in  Poland,  in  Italy,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  In  November  the  French  min- 
istry took  a  much  more  extreme  course,  and  con- 
certed with  Austria  terms  of  peace  without  the 
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knowledge  of  Englanrl.  ...  It  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  dejiend  on  the  co-operation  of 
France,  and  ...  it  was  folly  to  continue  the 
struggle  witliout  her  a.ssistance.  The  protocol 
which  Austria  had  drawn  up,  and  to  which 
France  had  assented,  was,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, adopted  by  Britain  and  presented,  as  an 
ultimatum,  to  Ru.ssia  by  Avistria,  In  the  middle 
of  January,  1856,  the  ultimatum  was  accepted 
by  Russia;  a  Congress  at  which  Clarendon,  as 
Foreign  Minister,  personally  represented  his 
country,  was  assembled  at  Paris.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries, meeting  on  the  25th  of  February,  at 
once  agreed  on  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Uni- 
versiiUy  disposed  towards  peace,  they  found  no 
difficulty  in  accommodating  differences  which 
had  proved  irreconcilable  in  the  previous  year, 
and  on  the  30th  of  ilarch,  1856,  peace  was 
signed.  The  peace  which  was  thus  concluded 
admitted  the  right  of  the  Porte  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  of  the  public  law  of  Europe;  it 
pledged  all  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  case  of 
any  fresh  misunderstanding  with  the  Turk,  to 
resort  to  mediation  before  using  force.  It  re- 
quired the  Sultan  to  issue  and  to  communicate 
to  the  Powers  a  firman  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  his  Christian  subjects;  it  declared  that 
the  communication  of  the  firman  gave  the 
Powers  no  right,  either  collectively  or  sepa- 
rately, to  interfere  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
subjects;  it  neutralised  the  Black  Sea,  opening  its 
waters  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vessels  of  light 
draught  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  coast, 
closing  them  to  every  vessel  of  war;  it  forbade 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  arsenals  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine;  it  established  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube;  it  set  back  the  fron- 
tier of  Russia  from  the  Danube;  it  guaranteed 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Principali- 
ties of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  it  similarly 
guaranteed  the  privileges  of  Servia,  though  it 
gave  the  Sultan  the  right  of  garrison  in  that 
province;  and  it  undertook  that  Russia  and 
Turkey  should  restore  the  conquests  which  thej' 
had  made  in  Asia  [Kars,  etc.]  one  from  another 
during  the  war.  Such  were  the  terms  on  which 
the  war  was  terminated.  Before  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries separated  they  were  invited  by  Walewski. 
the  Foreign  Minister  and  first  representative  of 
France,  to  discuss  the  condition  of  Greece,  of  the 
Roman  States,  and  of  the  two  Sicilies;  to  con- 
demn the  licence  to  which  a  free  press  was  lending 
itself  in  Belgium;  and  to  concert  measures  for 
the  mitigation  of  some  of  the  worst  evils  of 
maritime  war  " — (see  Deci>ar.\tiox  of  P.\ris). 
— S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815,  ch.  24. 

Also  ix:  E.  Hertslet,  Tlie  Map  of  Europe  by 
Trtittii.  r,  2.  (/<»•'.«  263-272. 

A.  D.  1855. — Accession  of  Alexander  II. 

A.  D.  1859.  —  Improved  treatment  of  the 
Jews.     See.lKws:  A.  D.  1727-lsso. 

A.  D.  1859-1876.  —  Conquests  in  Central 
Asia. —  Subjugation  of  Bokhara,  Khiva  and 
Khokand.  —  "The  original  cause  of  Russia's 
appearance  in  Central  Asia  or  Turkestan  may 
be  considered  either  the  turbulence  of  the 
Kirghiz  tribes,  or  the  ambitious  and  clearly 
defined  policy  of  Peter  the  Great.  .  .  .  Al- 
thougli  the  Czarina  Anne  received  in  1734 
the  formal  surrender  of  all  the  Kirghiz  hordes, 
it  was  not  until  the  present  century  had  far 
advanced  that  the  Russian  Government  could  so 


much  as  flatter  itstdf  that  it  had  effectually  co- 
erced them.  .  .  .  When  the  Kirghiz  were  sub- 
jugated Russia  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  lower  course  of  the  Jaxartes,  on  which  [in 
1849]  .  .  .  she  established  her  advanced  post 
at  Kazala,  or  Fort  Xo.  1.  AVith  her  ultimate 
task  thus  simplified,  nothing  but  the  Crimean 
War  prevented  Russia's  immediate  advance  up 
the  Jaxartes  into  Turkestan.  .  .  .  The  conquest 
of  the  Khanate  of  Turkestan  began  with  the 
siege^  and  capture  of  the  forts  Chulak  Kurgan 
and  Yani  Kurgan  in  1859;  its  successful  progress 
was  shown  by  the  fall  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
Turkestan  and  Auliata  in  1864;  and  it  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the  storming  of 
Tashkent  in  1865.  The  conquest  of  this  Khanate, 
which  had  been  united  early  in  the  century  with 
that  of  Khokand,  was  thus  speed!!}-  achieved, 
and  this  rapid  and  remarkable  triumph  is  identi- 
fied with  the  name  of  General  Tchernaieff." — 
D.  C.  Boulger,  Central  Asian  QneHtions,  ch.  1. — 
"Kliudayar  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Khokand,  a  noted 
coward  even  in  Central  Asia,  had  soon  lost  his 
spirits,  and  implored  Muzaffar-ed-din-Khan  for 
assistance.  Bokhara,  reputed  at  that  time  the 
very  stronghold  of  moral  and  material  strength 
in  Central  Asia,  was  soon  at  hand  with  an  army 
outnumbering  the  Russian  adventurers  ten  or 
fifteen  times;  an  army  in  name  only,  but  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  rabble,  ill-armed,  and  devoid 
of  any  military  qualities.  By  dint  of  preponder- 
ating numbers,  the  Bokhariots  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  inflict  a  loss  upon  the  daring  Russian  gen- 
eral at  Irdjar,  who,  constrained  to  retreat  upon 
Tashkend.  was  at  once  deposed  by  his  superiors 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and,  instead  of  prai-ses  being 
bestowed  upon  him  for  the  capture  of  Tashkend, 
he  had  to  feel  the  weight  of  Russian  ingratitude. 
His  successor.  General  Romanovsky,  played  the 
part  of  a  consolidator  and  a  preparer,  and  as  soon 
as  this  duty  was  fulfilled  he  likewise  was  super- 
seded by  General  Kauffmann,  a  German  from  the 
Baltic  Russian  provinces,  uniting  the  qualities  of 
his  predecessors  in  one  person,  and  doing  accord- 
ingly the  work  entrusted  to  him  with  pluck  and 
luck  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  In  1868  the 
Yaxartes  valley,  together  with  .Samarkand,  the 
former  capital  of  Timur.  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Russia,  and  General  KavilTmann  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Bokhara,  and  even  farther,  if  Muzaffar- 
ed-din-Khan  .  .  .  had  not  voluntarily  submitted 
and  begged  for  peace.  At  the  treaty  of  Serpul, 
the  Emir  was  granted  the  free  possession  of  the 
country  which  was  left  to  him,  beginning  be- 
yond Kermineh,  as  far  as  Tchardjui  in  the  south. 
.  .  .  Of  course  the  Emir  had  to  pledge  himself 
to  be  a  true  and  faithful  ally  of  Russia.  He  had 
to  pay  the  heavy  war  indemnity  .  .  .  ;  he  had  to 
place  his  sons  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Czar  in 
order  to  be  brought  up  at  St.  Petersburg  .  .  .  ; 
and  ultimately  be  had  to  cede  three  points  on  his 
southern  frontier  —  namely.  Djam.  Kerki,  and 
Tchardjui.  .  .  .  Scarcely  five  years  had  elapsed 
when  Russia  .  .  .  cast"  her  eyes  beyond  the 
Oxus  upon  the  Khan  of  Khiva.  ...  A  plea  for 
a  'casus  belli'  was  soon  unearthed.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  preparations  of  war  had  been  ready  for 
a  long  time,  provisions  were  previously  secured 
on  different  points,  and  General  Kauffmann, 
notoriously  fond  of  theatrical  pageantries, 
marched  through  the  most  perilous  route  across 
bottomless  sjinds  from  the  banks  of  the  Yaxartes 
to    the   Oxus  [1873].  .  .  .  Without  fighting  a 
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single  battle,  the  whole  coiintn'  on  the  Lower 
Oxus  was  conquered.  Russia  airain  showed  licr- 
self  nia^naninious  by  replaeinir  the  youiii;  Khan 
upon  the  paternal  "throne,  after  havini,'  taken 
away  from  him  the  whole  country  on  the  rij;lit 
bank  of  the  O.xus,  and  imposeii  ujion  his  neck 
the  burden  of  a  war  indemnity  which  will  weiirli 
him  down  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  cripple  even 
his  successors,  if  any  sticli  are  to  come  after  him. 
Three  more  years  jiassed,  when  Russia  .  .  . 
asfain  began  to  extend  the  limits  of  her  posses- 
sions in  "the  Yaxartes  Valley  towards  the  East. 
In  July,  1876,  one  of  the  famous  Russian  em- 
bassies" of  amity  was  casually  ('.')  present  at  the 
Court  of  Khudayar  Khan  at  Kliokand,  when 
suddenly  a  rebellion  broke  out.  endangering  not 
only  the  lives  of  the  Ru.ssian  embassy  but  also  of 
the'  allied  ruler.  No  wonder,  tlierel'ore,  that 
Russia  had  to  take  care  of  the  friend  in  distress. 
An  army  was  despatched  to  Khokand.  the  re- 
bellion was  (luelled.  and.  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  whole  Khanate  incorporated  into  tlie 
dominions  of  the  Czar.  The  Khokandians, 
especially  one  portion  of  them  called  the 
Kiptchaks,  did  not  surrender  so  easily  as  their 
brethren  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  The"  struggle 
between  the  conquerer  and  the  native  people  was 
a  bloody  and  protracted  one;  and  the  butchery 
at  Namangan,  an  engagement  in  which  the  after- 
wards fanujus  GenerarSkobeleir  won  bis  spurs, 
surpasses  all  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of 
Russian  cruelty.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in 
Endi<ljan  and  other  places,  until  the  |iow-er  of 
the  Kiptchaks,  noted  for  tlicir  bravery  all  over 
Central  Asia,  was  broken,  and  'peace,'  a  pendant 
to  the  famous  tableau  of  Vereshtchagin,  'Peace 
at  Shipka,'  prevailc'd  throughout  the  valleys  of 
Ferghana,  enabling  the  Russian  eagle  to  spread 
his  wings  undisturliedly  over  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  beginning  from  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the 
west  to  tlic  Issyk  Kul  in  the  cast,  and  from  Si- 
beria to  the  Turkoman  .sands  in  the  south." — A. 
Vambery,  T/ie  Coiinug  Struggle  for  lixdin.  ch.  2. 

Also  "in;  F.  von  Hellwald,  The  Riiiaiti ns  in 
Central  Axia,  eh.  7-11. — J.  Hutton.  Central 
Ania.  eh.  Vi  and  18. 

A.  D.  1860-1880.  —  The  rise,  spread  and 
character  of  Nihilism.     Sci-  Niiiilis.m. 

A.  D.  1861. —  Emancipation  of  serfs.  See 
Si.AVHKV,   3Ieui.ev.\l  .\xd   3I0DEKX :    Rrssi.\x 

Sr.HI'IloM. 

A.  D.  1864. — Organization  of  Publiclnstruc- 
tion.  See  Edvcatio.n.  Modekx:  Ecuope.\x 
CdlNTRIES, — Russi.v. 

A.  D.  1867.— Sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United 
States.     See  Ai..\sivA  :  A.  1),  18(57. 

A.  D.  1869-1881. — Advance  in  Central  Asia 
from  the  Caspian. — Capture  of  Geok  Tepe. — 
Subjugation  of  the  Turkomans. — Occupation  of 
Merv. — "  Down  to  18ti!)the  Russian  advance  into 
Central  Asia  was  conducted  from  Orenburg  and 
the  various  military  posts  of  Western  Siberia. 
Year  by  year  the  frontier  was  pushed  to  the 
southward,  and  the  map  of  the  Asiatic  possessions 
of  Russia  required  frequent  revision.  The  long 
chain  of  the  Altai  Jlountains  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  Czar;  the  Aral  Sea  became  a  Russian 
lake ;  and  vast  territories  with  a  sparse  popidation 
werebrotight  under  Russian  rule.  .  .  .  TheTurco 
man  country  extends  westward  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  Sea.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  organized 
thieving  of  the  Turcomans,  and  more  especially 
to  increase  the  extent  of  territory  under  their 


control,  and  open  the  land  route  to  India,  the 
Russians  occupied  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Cas 
l>ian  in  18G9.  A  military  expedition  was  landed 
at  Krasnovodsk,  where  it  built  a  fort,  and  took 
permanent  ])(i.s.scssion  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  Czar.  Points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Caspian  bad  been  occupied  during  the  time  of 
I\'ter  the  Great,  and  again  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.,  but  the  occupation  of  the  region  was 
only  temporary.  The  force  which  established 
itself  at  Krasnovodsk  consisteti  of  a  few  com- 
panies of  infantry,  two  sotnias  of  Cossacks,  and 
lialf  a  dozen  pieces  of  artillery.  Three  men  who 
afterwards  obtained  considerable  prominenie  in 
the  alTairs  of  Central  Asia,  and  one  of  whom 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  soldier,  were 
attached  to  this  expedition.  The  last  was  Sko- 
belelT,  the  hero  of  Plevna  and  the  Russo-Turkish 
campaign  of  1877-78.  The  others  were  Stolietoff 
and  Grodekolf.  .  .  .  The  Yomut  Turcomans  in 
the  Caspian  region  made  no  resistance;  they  are 
far  less  warlike  than  the  Tekke  Turcomans  far- 
ther to  the  east,  who  afterwards  became  the 
defenders  of  Geok  Tejie.  .  .  .  From  1809  to  1873 
there  were  numerous  skirmishes  and  reconnoit- 
rings, during  which  the  steppes  were  pretty  well 
explore<l  as  faras  Kizil-Arvat.  General  Stolietoff 
was  in  command  unti_l  187'2,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Colonel  ^larkusoU,  who  pushed  his 
explorations  to  the  wells  of  Igdy,  then  bending 
to  the  southwest,  he  passed  Kizil-Arvat  on  his 
return  to  Krasnovoilsk.  There  appeared  to  tie 
no  obstacle  to  a  Russian  advance  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  But  when  General  Lomakiu 
was  ordered  there  during  the  years  between 
1873  and  '79,  he  found  that  beyond  Kizil-Arvat 
were  the  Tekke  Turcomans,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  a  decided  opposition  to  the 
Muscovite  designs.  .  .  .  He  advanced  with  4.000 
men  and  rcacheil  Geok  Tejie  without  resistance, 
but  no  sooner  was  be  in  front  of  it  than  the  Tur- 
comans fell  u]ion  him.  He  was  severely  de- 
feated and  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  Krasnovodsk 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army.  General  Terguk- 
asoff  was  next  appointed  to  the  command,  but 
when  he  saw  the  difficulties  confronting  him  he 
resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Pet- 
russovitch  under  the  chief  command  of  Skobeleff. 
Thus  from  Stolietoff  to  Skobeleff  there  were  no 
fewer  than  seven  generals  who  had  tried  to  con- 
quer the  Tekke  Turcomans.  Skobeleff.  seeing 
the  vast  difficulties  of  the  situation,  matured  a 
skilful  and  scientific  plan  of  operations,  for  which 
he  obtained  the  imperial  sanction.  .  .  .  Skohel 
eff's  first  work  [1880]  was  to  secure  a  safe  trans- 
port, establish  a  regular  line  of  steamers  across 
the  Caspian,  to  build  suitable  docks,  secure 
20,000  camels,  and  build  a  railway  from  Michael- 
ovsk  to  Kizil-Arvat.  !Michaelov.sk  is  a  small 
bay  near  Krasnovodsk  and  better  suit('<l  as  a 
harbor  than  the  latter  place.  Skobeleff's  first 
reconnoitring  convinced  him  that  Geok  Tepe 
coidd  only  be  taken  by  a  regular  siege.  .  .  . 
Geok  Tepe,  sometimes  "called  Goek  Tepe  ('The 
Green  Hills '),  is  situated  on  the  Akhal  oasis,  in 
the  Turcoman  steppes,  387  versts  ('250  miles), 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  chain  of  hills 
called  the  Kopet-Dag,  lies  south  and  southwest 
of  Geok  Tepe.  and  on  the  other  side  it  touches 
the  sandy  desert  of  Kara  Kum,  with  the  hill  of 
Geok  on  the  east.  The  Turcomans,  or  rather  the 
Tekke  Turcomans,  who  held  it  are  the  most 
numerous  of  the  notnad  tribes  in  that  region. 
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They  arc  reported  to  count  about  100.000  kib- 
itkas,  or  tents:  reckoning  0  persons  to  a  kibitka, 
tliis  would  fi-ive  them  a  strength  of  half  a 
million.  Their  great  strength  in  numbers  and 
their  fighting  abilities  enabled  theui  to  choose 
their  position  and  settle  on  the  most  fertile  oases 
along  the  northern  border  of  Persia  for  centu- 
ries. These  oases  have  been  renowned  for  their 
productiveness,  and  in  consequence  of  the  abun- 
dance of  food,  the  Tekkes  were  a  powerful  race 
of  men,  and  were  feared  throughout  all  that  part 
of  Asia.  .  .  .  The  fortress  of  Geok  Tepe  at  the 
time  of  the  Russian  advance  consisted  of  walls 
of  mud  13  or  15  feet  high  towards  the  nortli  and 
west,  and  6  or  8  feet  thick.  In  front  of  the.se 
walls  was  a  ditch,  6  feet  deep,  supplied  by  a 
running  stream,  and  behind  the  walls  was  a 
raised  jilatform  for  the  defenders.  The  space  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  interior  wall  was  fi'om 
50  to  60  feet  wide,  and  occupied  by  the  kibitkas 
of  the  Tekke  Turcomans  and  their  families. 
The  second  wall  was  exactlj'  like  the  outer  one." 
The  Russian  siege  was  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1881.  "  The  first  parallel,  within  800 
yards  of  the  walls,  was  successfully  cut  by  .Ian- 
nary  4tli.  From  that  date  it  was  a  regular  siege, 
interrupted  occasionally  by  sallies  of  the  Tekkes 
within  the  fort  or  attacks  by  those  outside.  In 
one  of  these  fights  General  Petrussoviteh  was 
killed.  The  besieging  army  was  about  10,000 
strong,  while  the  besieged  were  from  30,000.  to 
40.000.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  siege  the  Turco- 
mans made  frequent  sallies  and  there  was  almost 
continuous  fighting.  Sometimes  the  Turcomans 
drove  tlie  Russians  from  the  outposts,  and  if 
they  had  been  as  well  armed  as  their  besiegers  it 
is  highly  probable  that  Skobeleff  would  have 
fared  no  better  than  did  Lomakin  in  his  disas- 
trous campaign.  .  .  .  The  storming  colunms 
were  ordered  to  be  ready  for  work  on  January 
2-lth.  .  .  .  At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  Gaidaroff  advanced  to  attack  the  first  for- 
tification on  the  south  front,  supported  by  36 
guns.  The  wall  had  already  been  half  crumbled 
down  by  an  explosion  of  powder  and  completely 
broken  by  the  firing  of  a  dynamite  mine.  At 
11.20  the  as.sault  took  place,  and  during  the 
action  the  mine  on  the  east  front  %vas  exploded. 
It  was  laid  with  125  cwt.  of  gunpowder,  and  in 
its  explosion  completelj'  buried  hundreds  of 
Tekkes.  .  .  .  About  1.30  P.  M.  Gaidaroflf  carried 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  walls,  and  a  battle 
raged  in  the  interior.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
Russians  were  in  possession  of  Denghil-Tepe,  the 
hill  redoubt  commanding  the  fortress  of  Geok 
Tepe.  The  Tekkes  then  seemed  to  be  panic- 
stricken,  and  took  to  Higlit  leaving  their  families 
and  all  their  goods  behind.  .  .  .  The  ditches  to 
Geok  Tepe  were  filled  with  corpses,  and  there 
were  4,000  dead  in  the  interior  of  the  fortress. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  enormous.  lu  the 
pursuit  the  Russians  are  said  to  have  cut  down 
no  less  than  8,000  fugitives.  Tlie  total  loss  of 
the  Tekkes  during  the  siege,  capture,  and  pur- 
suit was  estimated  at  4(3,000.".  .  .  SkobelcIT 
pushed  on  in  jnirsuit  as  far  as  Askabad.  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Akhal  Tekkes,  27  miles  east  of  Geok 
Tepe,  and  from  Askabad  he  sent  Kuropatkin 
with  a  reconnoitring  column  half-way  across 
the  desert  to  Merv.  Skobeletl  wanted  to  capture 
Merv;  but  .  .  .  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  make  the  attempt.  Kuropatkin  w.as  recalled 
to  Askabad,  which  remained  the  frontier  post  of 


the  Russians  for  several  months,  until  circum- 
stances favored  the  advance  upon  Saraklis  and 
the  Tejend,  and  the  subsequent  swoop  upon 
Merv,  with  its  bloodless  capture  [February, 
1884].  The  siege  an<I  capture  of  Geok  Tepe  was 
the  most  important  victory  ever  achieved  by  the 
Russians  in  Central  Asia.  It  opened  the  wav  for 
the  Russian  .advance  to  the  frontier  of  India." and 
carried  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  southward 
to  those  of  Persia.  In  the  interest  of  humanity, 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  broke  tip 
the  system  of  man-stealing  and  its  attendant  cru- 
elties, which  the  Turcomans  had  practised  for 
centuries.  The  people  of  Xorthern  Persia  no 
longer  live  in  constant  terror  of  Turcoman 
raids;  the  slave  markets  of  Central  Asia  are 
closed,  and  doubtless  forever." — T.  W.  Knox, 
Diicisiee  Battles  niiice  Wdtevl'M,  ch.  22. — "There 
is  a  vast  tract  of  country  in  Central  Asia  that 
offers  great  possibilities  for  settlement.  East- 
ern Afghan,  and  Western  Turkestan,  with  an 
area  of  1. 500.000  square  miles,  have  a  popula- 
tion which  certainly  does  not  exceed  15,000,000, 
or  ten  to  the  square  mile.  Were  they  peopled 
as  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  are  —  no  very 
extreme  supposition  —  they  would  support 
90.000,000.  It  is  conceivable"that  something  like 
this  may  be  realized  at  no  very  distant  date, 
when  railroads  are  carried  across  China,  and 
when  water  —  the  great  want  of  Turkestan  —  is 
provided  for  by  a  system  of  canalisation  and 
artesian  wells.  Meanwhile  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  whatever  benefit  is  derived  from  an 
increase  of  population  in  the.se  regions  will 
mostl3'  fall  to  China.  That  empire  possesses  the 
better  two-thirds  of  Turkestan,  and  can  pour  in 
the  surplus  of  a  population  of  400.000,000. 
Russia  can  only  contribute  the  surplus  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  100,000,000;  and  though  the 
Russian  is  a  fearless  and  good  colonist,  there  are 
so  many  spaces  in  Russia  in  Europe  to  be  filled 
up,  so  many  growing  towns  that  need  work- 
men, so  many  counter-attractions  in  the  gold 
bearing  districts  of  Siberia,  that  the  work  of 
peopling  the  outlying  dependencies  of  the  em- 
pire is  likely  to  be  very  gradual.  Indeed  it  is 
reported  that  Russia  is  encouraging  Chinese 
colonists  to  settle  in  the  parts  about  Jlerv."— 
C.  H.  Pearson,  Natiomd  Life  and  Character,  pp. 
43-44. 

Also  in:  Gen.  Skobeleff,  Siege  and  Assault 
of  Denghil-Tepe  (Geok-Tepe):  Offidal  Rep't.—C. 
JIarvin,  T/te  Jius.nans  at  the  Gates  of  Ilerat,  ch. 
1-2. 

A.  D.  1877-1878. — Successful  warwith  Tur- 
key.— Siege  and  reduction  of  Plevna. — Threat- 
ening advance  towards  Constantinople. — 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano.— Congress  and  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  See  Turks:  A.  D.  1861-1877;  1877- 
1878 ;  and  1878. 

A.  D.  1878-1880. —  Movements  in  Afghanis- 
tan.    See  Afgh.\xist-\n:  .\.  D.  1869-18S1. 

A.  D.  1879-1881.— Nihilist  attempts  against 
the  life  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II.— His  assas- 
sination.—  In  November,  187'J.  "the  Czar  pai<l 
his  annual  visit  to  the  memorial  church  at  Sevas- 
topol, when  a  requiem  was  celebrated,  and  he 
left  the  Crimea  on  November  30.  The  following 
evening,  as  his  train  was  entering  Moscow,  fol- 
lowed by  another  carrying  his  baggage,  an  ex- 
I)losion  took  place  imdcr  tiie  baggage  train  from 
a  mine  of  dynamite  below  the  rails,  which  de- 
stroyed one  "carriage,  and  threw  seven  more  off 
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the  line.  lie  was  informed  of  the  cause  of  tlie 
noise  lie  liad  just  liearil.  as  lie  stepped  on  to  the 
platform  at  Jloseow,  and  it  proveil  to  be  another 
Nihilist  outrage  [see  Niiiii.is.m].  designed  ehietly 
by  au  ex-.Jew,  who  escaped  to  France,  and  liy 
Sophia  Perovsky,  who  was  afterwards  coneerneil 
in  the  Kmperor's  death.  A  similar  mine,  of 
which  tlie  wire  was  accidentally  cut  liy  a  passing 
cart  before  tlie  train  arrived,  had  been  laid  fur- 
ther south  at  Ale.xandruvsk  ;  and  another  nearer 
to  Odessa  was  discovered  in  time  by  the  ollicials. 
who  reversed  the  usual  position  of  the  Im|)erial 
trains,  thereby  probably  .saving  the  Czar's  life, 
lie  telegraphed  the  same  night  to  the  Empress 
at  Cannes  that  he  had  arrived  safely  at  Moscow, 
but  did  not  mention  his  escape,  which  she 
learned  from  the;  newspapers,  and  from  her  at- 
tendants. In  her  weak,  nervous  stJitc,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  effect  was  most  injurious. 
.  .  .  Another  plot  was  discovered  to  blow  up 
the  lauding  stage  at  Odessa  when  the  Emperor 
embarked  for  Yalta  on  his  way  from  Warsaw  in 
Seiitember;  but  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators 
frustrated  a  scheme  by  which  hundreds  as  well 
as  the  sovereign  might  have  perished.  .  .  .  The 
Revolutionary  Committee  jiut  forth  a  circular 
acknowledging  their  part  in  the  explosion,  and 
calling  on  the  people  to  aid  them  against  the 
Czar.  ...  A  forjiial  sentence  of  death  was  for- 
warded to  him  at  Livadia  by  the  Kevolutionaiy 
Committee  in  the  autumn  of  1H7S);  and  December 
1  was  evidently  selected  for  the  iloscow  attempt, 
being  the  anniver.sary  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
I. ;  therefore  a  fatal  day  for  monarchs  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Nihilists.  The  Empress  continued 
very  ill,  and  her  desire  to  return  to  Russia  in- 
creased. At  last  it  was  decided  to  gratify  her, 
as  her  case  was  iironounced  hopeless.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  joined  her  in  the  train  three  stations 
before  she  arrived  at  St.  I'etersburg,  and  drove 
alone  with  her  in  the  closed  carriage,  in  which 
she  was  removed  from  the  station  to  tlie  Winter 
Palace.  Only  a  fortnight  later  [February  17, 
1880],  a  diabolical  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
the  whole  Imperial  family.  The  hours  when 
they  assembled  in  the  dining-room  were  well 
known.  .  .  .  The  Empress  was  coiitined  to  her 
room,  only  kept  alive  by  an  artificial  atmosphere 
being  preserved  in  her  apartment,  which  was 
next  to  the  dining-room.  Her  only  surviving 
brother.  Prince  Alexander  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt, 
had  arrived  the  same  evening  on  a  visit,  and  his 
letter  to  his  wife  on  the  occasion  describes  the 
result  of  the  plot:  .  .  .  'We  were  proceeding 
through  a  large  corridor  to  His  JIajcsty's  rooms, 
when  suddenly  a  fearful  thundering  was  heard. 
The  flooring  was  raised  as  if  by  an  earthc|uake, 
the  gas  lamps  were  extinguished,  and  we  were 
left  in  total  darkness.  At  the  same  time  a  horri- 
ble dust  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder  or  dyna- 
mite tilled  the  corridor.  Some  one  shouted  to  us 
that  the  chandelier  had  fallen  down  in  the  sa- 
loon where  the  table  was  laid  for  the  dinner  of 
the  Imperial  family.  I  hastened  thither  with  the 
Czarovitz  and  the  Grand-Duke  Vladimir,  while 
Count  Adlerberg,  in  doubt  as  to  what  might 
happen  ne.xt,  iield  back  the  Emjieror.  We 
found  all  the  windows  broken,  and  the  walls  in 
ruins.  A  mine  had  exploded  under  the  room. 
The  dinner  was  delayed  for  half  an  hour  by  my 
arrival,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that  the  Impe- 
rial family  had  not  yet  assembled  in  the  dining- 
hall.'     CJne  of  the  Princes  remarked  that  it  was 


a  gas  explosion;  but  the  Emperor,  who  fully  re- 
tained his  composure,  said.  'O  no,  I  know  what 
it  is:'  and  it  was  subse()ucntly  stated  that  for 
several  weeks  past  he  had  found  a  sealed  black- 
bordered  letter  on  his  table  every  morning, 
always  containing  the  same  threat,  that  he 
should  not  survive  the  2nd  of  .March,  tlie  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession.  His  first  care 
was  to  .see  that  his  daughter  was  safe,  and  he 
then  asked  her  to  go  to  the  Empress,  and  prevent 
her  from  being  •■ilarmed,  while  hi'  per.sonally 
inspected  the  scene  of  the  cata.strophe.  General 
Todleben  was  of  opinion  that  144  Ib.s.  of  dyna- 
luite  must  have  been  used;  and  one  of  the  cooks 
—  a  foreigner  —  and  another  olhcial  disappeared; 
but  none  of  those  concerned  in  the  plot  was 
arrested  at  that  time.  Subsecjucnt  information 
showed  that  the  explosion  was  intended  for  the 
2nd  of  March,  but  hastened  on  account  of  the 
arrest  of  some  one  acquainted  with  the  plot.  It 
was  caused  by  machinery  placeil  in  the  tlue,  and 
set  for  6  P.  .M.  It  killed  and  wounded  two  ser- 
vants and  thirty-three  brave  soldiers  of  the  Fin- 
nish Guard,  who  were  assembled  in  the  hall 
under  the  dining-room  and  above  the  flue  where 
the  dynamite  was  laid.  .  .  .  The  Russian  and 
foreign  newspapers  teemed  with  advice  to  the 
Emperor  to  grant  a  constitution,  or  abdicate  in 
order  to  save  his  life:  and  it  is  reported  that  in 
a  Council  of  his  Ministers  and  relations  he 
offered  to  hand  over  the  sceptre  at  once  to  his 
eldest  son,  if  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  best 
for  their  own  safety,  and  for  Russia;  but  that 
he  was  earnestly  requested  to  continue  in  power. 
However  this  might  be,  he  took  au  extraordi- 
nary and  decisive  step.  He  appointed  au  Ar- 
menian, General  Melikof,  a  man  of  .'iti  years  of 
age,  distinguished  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  ami 
subsequently  as  Governor  of  Charkof,  to  be  the 
tcm|iorary  dictator  of  the  Empire,  with  almost 
absolute  jiowers,  and  over  the  six  Governors- 
General  who  in  1879  were  established  through- 
out Russia.  The  Commission  was  for  six 
months.  .  .  .  The  explosion  in  the  Winter 
Palace  caused  the  greatest  panic  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  people  would  no  longer  take  tickets 
for  the  opera,  till  they  ascertained  that  the  Em- 
peror was  not  likely  to  be  there.  .  .  .  The  sad 
condition  of  the  Eiupress,  who  lingered,  hardly 
conscious,  between  life  and  death,  the  incessant 
Nihilist  circulars  which  day  after  day  were 
found  among  his  clothes,  or  on  his  writing 
table,  with  the  real  attempts  made  to  poi.son  him 
iu  letters  and  other  ways,  and  of  assassins  to 
penetrate  into  the  Palace  under  the  guise  of 
sweeps,  petitioners,  tire-lighters,  and  guards,  the 
danger  to  which  his  nearest  relations  were  ex- 
posed, and  the  precautions  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  humiliation  that  were  taken  to  ensure  his 
safety,  added  to  the  cares  of  Empire,  must  have 
rendered  his  [the  Emperor's]  existence  hardly 
tolerable.  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  last  he 
desired  to  be  left  to  take  his  chance.  ...  He 
was  again  seen  driving  in  the  streets  in  an  open 
droschky,  with  only  his  coachman  and  one  Cos- 
sack. ...  In  May  the  Court  usually  repaired 
to  Gateschina  for  the  summer  mana-uvres  of  the 
troops.  .  .  .  The  Empress,  having  somewhat 
rallied,  desired  to  go  as  usual  to  Gateschina. 
.  .  .  But  early  in  the  morning  of  June  3,  she 
passed  quietly  away  in  her  sleep.  ...  It  has 
been  since  ascertained  that  the  Nihilists  had 
planned  to  blow  up  the  bridge  over  which  the 
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funeral  procession  must  pass,  so  as  to  destroy 
all  the  mourners,  including  tlie  foreicn  princes, 
the  Imperial  liearse,  and  the  numerous  guards 
and  attendants:  but  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain 
and  wind  on  the  previous  night  and  morning. 
which  raised  the  Neva  to  a  level  with  its  banks, 
and  tlireatened  to  postpone  the  ceremony,  pre- 
vented llie  last  measures  being  taken  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  plot.  ...  On  March  2,  the 
Emperor,  as  usual,  attended  tlie  Requiem  Mass 
for  his  father,  and  tlie  service  to  celebrate  his 
own  accession  to  the  throne.  During  the  last 
week  of  liis  life,  he  lived  in  comparative  retire- 
ment, as  it  was  Lent,  and  he  was  jireparing  for 
the  Holy  Communion,  which  he  received  with 
his  sons  on  the  morning  of  Saturdav.  .March  13. 
At  13  that  day,  Melikof  came  to  tell  him  of  tlie 
capture  of  one  of  tlie  Nihilists  concerned  in  the 
explosion  in  the  Winter  Palace.  Tliis  man  re- 
fu.sed  to  answer  any  questions,  ex'cept  that  his 
capture  would  imt  prevent  the  Einiieror's  certain 
assassination,  and  tliat  Ids  Majest)'  would  never 
see  another  Easter.  Both  Jlelikot  and  the  Czar- 
ovrtz  begged  the  Emperor  in  vain  not  to  attend 
the  ]iarade  the  nc.\t  day.  .  .  .  After  the  Parade 
[Sunday,  Marcli  13,  1881]  the  Emperor  drove 
with  his  brother  Micliael  to  the  Micliael  Palace, 
the  abode  of  tlieir  cousin,  the  widowed  Grand- 
Duchess  Catlierine;  and,  leaving  liis  brother 
there,  lie  set  off  about  two  o'clock  by  the  sliort- 
est  way  to  tlie  Winter  Palace,  along  the  side  of 
the  Catlierine  Canal.  Tliere,  in  the  part  where 
the  road  runs  between  the  Summer  Garden  and 
the  Canal,  a  liombsliell  was  hurled  under  the  Im- 
perial carriage,  and  exploded  in  a  shower  of 
snow,  tlirowing  down  two  of  the  horses  of  tlie 
escort,  tearing  off  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and 
breaking  tlie  glass,  upsetting  two  lamp-posts, 
and  wounding  one  of  the  Cossacks,  and  a  bak- 
er's boy  wlio  was  passing  with  a  basket  on  his 
head.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  two  victims  ly- 
ing on  the  pavement,  the  Emperor  called  to  the 
coacliman  to  stop,  liut  the  last  only  drove  on 
faster,  having  received  private  orders  from  the 
Emperor's  family  to  waive  all  ceremony,  and  to 
prevent  his  master  from  going  into  dangerous 
situations,  or  among  crowds.  However,  tlie 
Emperor  pulled  the  cord  round  the  coachman's 
arm  till  he  stopped;  and  then,  in  spite  of  the 
man's  request  to  let  himself  be  driven  straiglit 
home,  got  out  to  speak  to  the  sufferers,  and  to 
give  orders  for  their  prompt  removal  to  the  hos- 
pital, as  the  thermometer  was  below  zero.  .  .  . 
The  Emperor  gave  his  directions,  and  seeing  the 
man  wlio  had  thrown  the  bomb  in  the  grasp  of 
two  soldiers,  though  still  struggling  to  point  a 
revolver  at  his  sovereign,  lie  asked  Ids  name,  on 
which  the  aiil-de-camp  replied:  'He  calls  him- 
self Griaznof.  and  says  he  is  a  workman.'  The 
Emperor  made  one  or  two  more  remarks,  and 
then  turned  to  go  back  to  his  carriage.  It 
was  observed  he  was  deadly  pale,  and  walked 
very  slowly;  and  as  splashes  of  blood  were 
found  in  tlie  carriage,  it  was  afterwards  sup- 
posed that  he  had  already  received  sliglit 
wounds.  Several  men  had  been  placed  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  road  with  explosive  bombs, 
and  hearing  the  first  explosion,  two  of  these 
hurried  up  to  see  the  effect.  One  of  them  flung 
a  bomb  at  the  Emperor's  feet  when  he  had  gone 
a  few  paces  towards  his  carriage,  and  it  exploded, 
lilovving  off  one  leg,  and  shattering  the  other  to 
the  top  of  tlie  thigh,  besides  mortally  wounding 
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the  assassin  himself,  who  fell  with  a  shriek  to 
the  ground,  and  injuring  twenty  foot  passen- 
gers. The  other  accomplice,  according  to  his 
own  evidence,  put  down  his  boiiili,  and  instinc- 
tively ran  forward  to  help  the  Emperor,  wlio 
did  not  utter  a  sound,  though  his  lips  moved  as 
if  in  prayer.  He  was  supporting  himself  with 
his  back  against  a  buttress  by  grasping'  the  rails 
on  the  canal.  His  helmet  was  blown  off,  his 
clothes  torn  to  rags,  and  his  orders  .scattered 
about  on  the  snow,  while  the  windows  of  houses 
loO  yards  distant  were  liroken  by  the  explosion, 
which  raised  a  column  of  smoke  and  snow,  and 
was  heard  even  at  the  Aiiitchkof  Palace.  .  .  . 
Besides  his  shattered  limbs,  the  Emjieror  had  a 
frightful  gash  in  the  abdomen,  his  left  eyelid 
was  burnt,  and  his  sight  gone,  liis  right  "hand 
was  crushed,  and  the  rings  broken.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  expired  from  loss  of  blood  at  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  to  four.  ,  .  .  More  than  twenty 
persons  were  killed  and  injured  by  the  two 
bombs." — C.  Joyneville,  Life  of  Ale'iaiuler  If.. 
ch.  13. 

Also   in:  Ah huhI  Render.  W'^-\m\. 

A.  D.  i88i.— Accession  of  Alexander  III. 

A.  D.  1881-1894.— Character  and  reign  of 
Alexander  III. — Persecution  of  Jews  and  un- 
orthodox Christians. —  Hostility  to  vyestern 
civilization. — "  According  to  an  apparently  au- 
thentic report  in  the  Cracow  paper  'Czas,'  con- 
firmed by  later  publications,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander II.  had  signed  the  very  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  he  was  murdered  a  Ukase  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate,  by  which  a  committee  was 
to  be  appointed  for  realising  Count  Loris  Meli- 
kow's  project  of  a  general  representative  assem- 
bly composed  of  delegates  from  the  provincial 
assemblies.  On  JIarcli  30tli  Alexander  III.  con- 
voked a  grand  council  of  the  principal  dignita- 
ries, asking  their  opinion  on  Loris  Melikow's 
proposal.  A  lively  discussion  took  place,  of 
which  the  '  Czas' gives  a  detailed  account.  .  .  . 
The  Emperor,  thanking  the  members,  saiil  that 
the  majorit}'  had  declared  for  the  conveiung  of 
an  assembly  elected  by  the  nation  for  discussing 
the  affairs  of  the  State,  adding,  "I  share  this 
opinion  of  the  majority,  and  wish  that  the  reform 
Ukase  shall  be  published  as  under  the  patronage 
of  my  father,  to  whom  the  initiative  of  this  re- 
form is  due.'  The  Ukase,  however,  was  not. 
published,  Podobenoszew  and  Ignatiew  having 
succeeded  in  discrediting  it  in  the  ejes  of  the 
Czar,  asserting  that  it  would  only  create  excite- 
ment and  increase  the  existing  fermentation.  On 
May  13th  a  manifesto  appeared,  in  which  the 
Czar  declared  his  will  '  to  keep  firmly  the  reins 
in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  God,  and,  in  the  be- 
lief in  the  force  and  truth  of  autocratic  power, 
to  fortify  that  power  and  to  guard  it  against  all 
encroachments.'  A  few  days  later  Count  Igna- 
tiew, the  head  of  the  Slavophil  party,  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  by-and-by 
the  other  more  liberal  Ministers  of  Alexander  II. 
disappeared.  By  far  the  most  important  per- 
sonage under  the  present  government  is  Podo- 
benoszew, High  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
an  office  equivalent  to  a  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
ship for  the  State  Church.  Laborious  and  of 
unblemished  integrity,  this  man  is  a  fanatic  by 
conviction.  Under  Alexander  II,,  who  was  too 
much  of  a  European  to  like  him,  he  had  but  a 
secondary  position,  but  under  his  pupil,  the 
present  Emperor,  he  has   become  all-powerful. 
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the  more  so  because  liis  orlhofloxy  wears  tlie  na- 
tional garb,  and  lie  insists  that  the  break-down 
of  the  Nicolas  I.  system  was  only  caused  through 
governing  with  Ministers  of  German  origin,  lie 
is  seconded  by  Count  Tolstoi,  the  Minister  of  In- 
ternal AITairs  (who  replaced  the  more  liberal 
Saburow).  to  whom  belong  the  (|,u<'Stii)iis  con- 
cerning the  foreign,  i.  e.,  non  ortliodo.x,  confes- 
sions. These  two,  supported  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  .Manassein,  have  enacted  persecutions 
against  Catholics,  Uniates,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  [see  Jkws:  19th  Centuuv],  which  seem 
incredible  in  our  age,  but  which  are  well  attested. 
Thousands  of  persons  who  have  coninulted  no 
wrong  other  than  that  of  being  faithful  to  their 
itdierited  creed  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  exiled  to  Siberia,  or  to  distant  regions 
without  any  niciins  of  livelihood.  As  regards 
Catholics,  these  measures  are  principally  directed 
against  the  clergy;  but  the  L'niates,  i.  e..  the 
Catholics  who  have  the  Slav  liturgy,  are  unspar- 
ingly deported  if  they  refuse  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptised  by  an  orthodo.x  I'ope.  and  this  is 
done  with  men,  women,  and  cliililren.  peasants 
an<i  merchants.  Twent}' thousand  l'niates  alone 
have  been  rem<ived  from  the  western  provinces 
to  Szaratow.  Those  who  remain  at  home  have 
Cossacks  (|uartered  upon  them,  and  all  sorts  of 
compulsory  means  are  used  to  stamp  out  this  sect. 
...  It  is  pretty  certain  that  Alexander  III.  is 
ignorant  of  the  atrocities  conunitted  in  his  name, 
for  he  is  not  a  man  to  sanction  deliberate  injus- 
tice or  to  tolerate  persons  of  manifest  impurity 
in  important  offices.  Though  the  Czar  insists 
upon  having  personally  honest  Jlinisters.  mere 
honesty  is  not  sufficient  for  governing  a  great 
empire.  Truth  does  not  jienetrate  to  the  ear  of 
the  autocrat;  the  Russian  Press  does  not  reflect 
public  opinion  with  its  currents,  but  is  simply 


RUSSIA,  Great,  Little,  White,  and  Black. 

— "  I.itlle  Kussia  consists  of  the  governments  of 
Podolia,  Volhynia,  Kief.  Tchernigof,  Poltava, 
and  Kharkof.  ...  To  protect  Poland  from  Tar- 
tar raids,  the  Polish  king  entrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Cossacks  the  whole  so\itli-east  frontier 
of  Poland,  the  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Kief, 
which  acquired  the  name  of  Ukraine.  '  border 
land,'  and  also  of  Little  Russia,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Moscow  or  Great 
Russia  [see  Cos8.\cks].  .  .  .  The  provinces  of 
Moghilef,  Minsk,  and  Vitebsk  are  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  White  Russia.  .  .  .  The 
peaceful,  industrious,  good  tempered  White 
Russians  are  descendants  of  the  old  Slav  race  of 
the  Krevitchi.  .  .  .  The  name  of  '  the  land  of 
the  Krevitchi,'  by  which  White  Russia  was  called 
in  the  llth  century,  died  out  on  the  rise  of  the 
Principalities  of  Polotsk,  Misteslavsk,  and  Minsk, 
which  belonged  first  to  Kief,  next  to  Lithuania, 
and  later  still  to  Poland." — H.  M.  Chester.  Rus- 
sia. Pust  find  Prmeiit.  pp.  225.  228,  270-271.— 
"The  epithet  of  'White.'  applied  also  to  the 
Muscovite  Russians  in  the  sense  of  '  free.'  at  the 
time  when  they  were  rescued  from  the  Tatar 
yoke,  has  been  the  special  designation  of  the 
Russians  of  the  Upper  Dnieper  onlj-  since  the 
end  of  tlie  14th  century.  At  first  applied  by  the 
Poles  to  all  the  Lithuanian  possessions  torn  frotn 
the  Muscovites,  it  was  afterwards  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense.  Catherine  II.  gave  the  name  of 
White  Russia  to  the  present  j)rovincesof  Vitebsk 
and  Moghilov,  and  Nicholas  abolished  the  ex- 


the  speaking-tube  of  the  reigning  coterie,  which 
has  suppressed  all  papers  opposed  to  it,  while 
the  foreign  Press  is  only  allowed  to  enter  mutila- 
ted by  the  censorship.  Some  people  have,  in- 
deed, the  privilege  to  read  foreign  papers  in  their 
original  shape,  but  the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Rus- 
sias  does  not  belong  to  them.  .  .  .  The  Kmperor 
is  peaceful  and  will  not  hear  of  war:  he  has,  in 
fact,  subnnlted  to  many  humiliations  arising 
from  Russia's  conduct  towards  Bulgaria.  .  .  . 
With  all  this,  however,  he  is  surrounded  by  Pan- 
slavisls  and  allows  them  to  carry  on  an  imder- 
ground  warfare  against  the  Balkan  States.  .  .  . 
lie  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  Western  ideas  of 
civilisation,  very  irritable,  and  unfiinching  in  his 
personal  dislikes,  as  he  has  shown  in  the  case  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg;  and,  with  his 
narrow  views,  he  is  unable  to  calculate  the  bear- 
ing of  his  words  and  actions,  which  often  amount 
to  direct  provocation  against  his  neighbours.  If, 
nevertheless,  tolerable  relations  with  England, 
-Vustria,  and  Germany  have  been  maintained,  this 
is  for  the  most  part  the  merit  of  M.  de  Giers,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  an  unpretending,  cautious, 
and  personally  reliable  man  of  business,  whose 
influence  with  the  C/ar  lies  in  the  cleverness 
with  which  he  appears  not  to  exercise  any." — 
Prof.  Gellcken,  ihissia  under  Alexander  III. 
{New  Ileeiew,  .Sept.,  1891). 

Ai^soin:  II.  von  Samsou-Himinelstierna,  if«s- 
sia  under  Alexander  III. 

A.  D.  1894. — Death  of  Alexander  III. — Ac- 
cession of  Nicholas  II.— The  C/.ar  Alexander 
III.  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  1894,  at  Liva- 
dia,  and  the  accession  of  his  eldest  son,  who 
ascends  the  throne  as  Nicholas  II.,  was  officially 
proclaimed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  following 
day.  The  new  autocrat  was  born  in  1808.  He 
is  to  wed  the  Princess  AIlx  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 


pression  altogether,  since  when'  it  has  lost  all  its 
political  significance,  while  preserving  its  ethni- 
cal value.  .  .  .  The  term 'White'  is  generally 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  colour  of  their  dress  in 
contradistinction  to  the  'Black  Russians,'  be- 
tween the  Pripet  and  Niemen.  who  form  the 
ethnical  transition  from  the  Little  to  the  White 
Russians.  .  .  .  The  terms  Little  Russia  (3Ialo- 
Russia,  Lesser  Russia),  Ukrania,  Ruthenia,  have 
never  had  any  definite  limits,  constantly  shifting 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  and  even  with  the 
administrative  divisions.  .  .  .  The  name  itself  of 
Little  Russia  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  By- 
zantine chronicles  of  the  13th  century  in  as.socia- 
tion  with  Galicia  and  Volhynia,  after  which  it 
was  extended  to  the  Middle  Dnieper,  or  Kiyovia. 
In  the  same  way  Ukrania  —  that  is  'Frontier' — 
was  first  applied  to  Podolia  to  distinguish  it  from 
Galicia,  and  afterwards  to  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  Lithuanian  state,  between  the  Bug  and 
Dnieper."— fi.  Reclus,  T/ie  Earth  and  its  Inhabi- 
tantu:  Europe,  r.  5.  pp.  283-290. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA.     See  Alaska. 

RUSTCHUK,  Battle  of  (1594).  See  Balkan 
AND  Daxui3ian  St.\tes:  14-18TII  Centuries 
(Roumania.  etc.). 

RUTENI,  The.— The  Ruteni  were  a  Gallic 
tribe,  who  bordered  on  the  Roman  Gallia  Pro- 
vincia,  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Cadiirci 
occupying  the  district  of  France  called  Rouergue 
before  the  Revolution.— G.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Boman  Republic,  v.  4,  ch.  17. 

RUTENNU,  The.     See  Rotennu. 
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RUTLI,  OR  GRiJTLI,  The  Meadow  of. 
See  SwnzEiiL.vxD:    The  Three  Fouest  Ca^- 

TOXS. 

RUTULIANS,  The.     See  Latium. 

RUTUPI^ — The  principal  Kentish  seaport 
of  RoiiiMii  liiitain;  now  Richborough.  It  was 
celebnitfil  for  its  oysters. — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Ro- 
man and  Sfixon.  e/i.  5. 

Also  in:  C.  Roach  Smith.  Antiq.  of  Riclihor- 
onqh. — See  Englaxd:   A.   I).  449-473. 

■rUWARD  of  BRABANT.— "This  office 
was  one  of  great  histcirical  dignity,  but  somewhat 
anomalous  in  its  functions.   ...   A  Ruward  was 


not  exactly  dictator,  although  his  authority  was 
universal.  Re  was  not  exactly  protector,  nor 
governor,  nor  stadliolder.  His  functions  .  .  . 
were  commonly  conferred  on  the  natural  heir  to 
the  sovereignty  —  therefore  more  loftv  tlian  those 
of  ordinary  stadholdens."— .L  L.  :Slotley,  The 
Rise  of  till-  Diifi-h  RepiMic.  pt.  .5,  ch.  4 

RYE-HOUSE  PLOT,  The.  See  Esglakd  : 
A,  D.  1681-1683. 

RYOTS  OF  BENGAL,  The.  See  Ixoia; 
A.  L).  17s.-)-17!»3. 

RYSWICK,  The  Peace  of.  See  Fr.vkce: 
A.  D.  169.5-1696 ;  and  1697. 


s. 


SAARBRUCK,  OR  SAARBRUCKEN : 
United  to  France  (i68o).  See  France:  A.  D. 
16T'.t-l(iSl, 

SAARBRUCK,  OR  SAARBRUCKEN, 
Battle  of.     See  France:    A.    D.    187IJ  (.July— 

AfGlST). 

SfiBJEhtiS,  The.     See   Arabia:    Ancient 

SfCCESSIDN  AND  FUSION  OK  RACES. 

SABANA  DE  LA  CRUZ,  Battle  of  (1859). 

Sec  Venezuela:  A.  L).  1829-1886. 

SABBATHAISTS.— A  Jewish  sect,  believ- 
ers in  the  ]\Iessianic  pretensions  of  one  Sabhathai 
Sevi,  of  Smyrna,  who  made  an  e.\traordinaiy 
commotion  in  the  Jewish  world  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  and  who  finally  embraced 
Mahornetanism. — H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jeirs, 
bk.  is, 

SABELLIANS,  The.  See  S-vbines;  also, 
Italy:  .Vncient. 

SABELLIANS,    The    sect    of     the.       See 

ZS'OETIANS. 

SABINE  CROSS  ROADS,  OR  MANS- 
FIELD, Battle  of.  See  United  States  of 
Am.;  a    1).  1S64  (Mahcu— May:  Louisiana). 

SABINE  WARS,  The.— The  Roman  histo- 
rians—  Dioiiysius.  Plutarch,  Livj',  and  others  — 
gave  credit  to  traditions  of  a  long  and  dangenms 
war,  or  series  of  wars,  with  the  Sabines,  follow- 
I  ing  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome 
and  the  founding  of  the  R(|)ul)lic.  But  modern 
skeptical  criticism  has  left  little  ground  for  any 
part  of  the  story  of  these  wars.  It  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  chronicles  of  an  ancient 
family,  the  Valerian  family,  and,  as  a  recent 
writer  has  said,  it  is  suspicious  that  "a  Valerius 
never  holds  a  magistracy  but  there  is  a  Sabine 
war."  Ihne  conjectures  that  some  annalist  of 
the  Valerian  family  used  the  term  Sabine  in  re- 
lating the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Latins, 
and  with  the  Tarquins,  struggling  to  regain  their 
lost  throne,  and  that  this  gave  a  start  to  the 
whole  fictitious  narrative  of  Sabine  wars. —  W. 
Ihne.  Hist,  of  Rome.  bk.  1,  ch.  13. 

SABINE"  WOMEN,  The  Rape  of  the.  See 
Ro.\lE:  B,  C.  753-51 U. 

SABINES,  OR  SABELLIANS,  The.— 
"  The  greatest  of  the  Italian  nations  was  the 
Sabellian.  Under  this  name  we  include  the 
Saljines.  who  are  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
the  progenitors  of  the  whole  race,  the  Samnites. 
the  Picenians,  Vestinians,  Marsians,  Marrucin- 
ians,  Pelignians,  and  Frentanians.  This  race 
seems  to  have  been  naturally  given  to  a  pastoral 
life,  and  therefore  fixed  their  early  settlements  in 
the  upland  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  Pushing 
gradually  along  this  central  range,  they  pene- 


trated downwards  towards  tlieGulf  of  Tarentum; 
and  as  their  population  became  too  dense  to  find 
support  in  their  native  hills,  bands  of  warrior 
youths  issued  forth  to  settle  in  the  richer  plains 
below.  Thus  they  mingled  with  the  (Jpican  and 
Pelasgian  races  of  the  south,  and  formed  new 
tribes  known  by  the  names  of  Apulians,  Lucan- 
ians,  and  Campani.ins.  These  more  recent  tribes, 
in  turn,  threatened  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
coast.  ...  It  is  certain  that  the  nation  we  call 
Roman  was  more  than  half  Sabellian.  Tradi- 
tional history  .  .  .  attributes  the  conquest  of 
Rome  to  a  Sabine  tribe.  Some  of  her  kings  were 
Sabine;  the  name  borne  by  her  citizens  was 
Sabine;  her  religion  was  Sabine;  most  of  her  in- 
stitutions in  war  and  peace  were  Sabine;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  language 
of  the  Roman  people  differed  from  that  of 
Latium  Proper  by  its  Sabine  elements,  though 
this  difference  died  out  again  as  the  Latin  com- 
munities were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Rome."— H.  G.  Liddell,  i/*.s/.  of  Rome, 
introd.,  sect.  2. —  See,  also,  Italy,  Ancient;  and 

L.\TIUM. 

SABINIAN,  Pope,  A.  D.  604-606. 

SABRIN  A. —  The  ancient  name  of  the  Severn 
river. 

SAC  AND  SOC— A  term  used  in  early  Eng- 
lish and  Xiirm.iii  times  to  signify  grants  of  juris- 
diction to  individual  land-owners.  The  manor- 
ial court-lects  were  the  products  of  these  grants. 
—  W.  Stubbs.  ('oust.  Hist.  ofEiiij..  ch.  7.  .v,.7.  T.i. 
— See,  also.  .Manors. 

SAC,  OR  SAUK,  INDIANS,  The.  Sec 
A.\ieiuc.\^n  Aborigines:  ALGONquiAN  Family, 
and  Sacs,  Foxes,  etc. 

SAC/E,  The. — "The  Sacaj  were  neighbours 
of  the  Hyrcanians.  the  Parthians.  and  the  Bac- 
trians  in  the  steppes  of  the  Oxus.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  Sacte  were  a  nation  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Scyths,  and  that  their  proper  name  wsis 
Amyrgians;  the  Persians  called  all  the  Scythians 
Sactc."— JI.  Duncker,  Eist.  of  Antiquity,  bk.  8, 
ch.  2{i\  :». — See.  also,  Scythi.\ns. 

SACERDOTES.— These  were  the  public 
priests  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  performed 
the  'sacra  publica'  or  religious  rites  for  the 
people,  at  public  expense.  — E.  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner    I.ifc  of  the  (rreik.s-  and  Ronouis,  sect.  103. 

SACHEM.—  SAGAMORE.  —"Each  totem 
of  the  Lenape  [or  Delaware  Indians  of  North 
America]  recognized  a  chieftain,  called  sachem, 
•sakima,' a  word  found  in  most  Algonkin  <lia- 
lects,  with  slight  variations  (Chip.,  •oginia,' 
Cree,  'okimaw,'  Pequot,  'sachimma'),  and  de- 
rived  from  a  root   'oki,'  signifying   above   in 
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space,  and,  by  a  transfer  frequent  in  all  lan- 
guages, above  in  power.  ...  It  appears  from 
.Mr.  .Morgan's  inquiries,  that  at  present  anil  of 
later  years,  'the  oltice  of  sachem  is  lieredi- 
tary  in  the  gens,  but  elective  among  its  mem- 
bers.' LosUiel,  however,  writing  on  the  ex- 
cellent authority  of  Zeisberger,  states  explicit- 
ly that  the  chief  of  each  totem  was  selected  anil 
inaugurated  by  those  of  the  remaining  two.  By 
eonunon  and  iineient  consent,  the  chief  selected 
from  the  Turtle  totem  was  head  chief  of  the 
whole  i.enape  nation.  The  chieftains  were  the 
■peace  chiefs.'  They  could  neither  go  to  war 
themselves,  nor  send  nor  receive  the  war  belt  — 
the  ominous  string  of  dark  wampum,  which  in- 
dicated that  the  tempest  of  strife  was  to  be  let 
loose.  .  .  .  War  was  declared  by  the  peoi)le  at 
the  instigation  of  the  'war  captains,'  valonnis 
braves  of  any  birth  or  family  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  personal  prowess. " — D.  G. 
Hrinton,  Tlic  Lcmijie  mid  tlieir  Ltf/eiidx.  eh.  3. — 
".\t  the  institution  of  the  lA'ague  [of  the  Iro- 
quois] fifty  permanent  sachemsliips  were  created, 
with  appropriate  names;  and  in  the  sachems  who 
held  these  titles  were  vested  the  supreme  jiowers 
of  the  confederacy.  .  .  .  The  sachems  them- 
selves were  equal  in  rank  and  authority,  anil  in- 
stead of  holding  separate  territorial  jurisdictions, 
their  jiowers  were  joint,  and  coextensive  with 
the  League.  As  a  safeguard  against  contention 
and  fraud,  each  sachem  was  'raised  up  '  and  in- 
vested with  his  title  by  a  council  of  all  th(' 
sachems,  with  suitable  forms  and  ceremonies. 
.  .  .  The  sachemsliips  were  distributed  un- 
equally between  the  five  nations,  but  without 
thereby  giving  to  either  a  preponderance  of 
])olitieal  power.  Nine  of  them  were  assigned  to 
the  .Mohawk  nation,  nine  to  the  Oneida,  four- 
teen to  the  Onondaga,  ten  to  the  ("ayiiga  and 
eight  Id  the  Seneca.  The  sachems  united  formed 
the  Council  of  the  League,  the  riding  body,  in 
which  resided  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  authority." — L,  H.  Morgan,  The,  Ij'Mjue 
of  the  Iroquoin,  bk.  1,  ch.  3.  —  "  The  New-England 
Indians  had  functionaries;  .  .  .  the  higher  class 
known  as  sachems,  the  subordinate,  or  those  of 
inferior  note  or  smaller  j  urisdiction,  as  sagamores. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  distinction  commonly  madi^ 
(Hutchinson,  Mass.,  I.  410).  But  Williamson 
(.Maine,  I.  494)  reverses  it;  Dudley  (Letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Lincoln)  saj-.s,  'Sagamore,  so  are  the 
kings  with  us  called,  as  they  are  sachems  south- 
ward '  (that  is,  in  Plymouth) ;  and  Gookin  (Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  I.  \'A)  speaks  of  the  two  titles  of 
office  as  equivalent." — J.  G.  Palfrey,  Ilint.  nf  New 
Eng.,  «.  1,  ch.  1,  and  fnutnote. 

SACHE'VERELL,  Henry:  Impeachment 
of.     See  En(ii..\.ni);  A.  1).  I710-1TI!2. 

SACKETT'S  HARBOR:  Naval  head- 
quarters in  the  war  of  i8i2.  See  Unitkd 
SiATKs  OK  Am.:    .\.  I).  1812  (Septembeu — No- 

VK.MHKK). 

SACKINGEN  :  Capture  by  Duke  Bern- 
hard  (16371.     See  (JKUM.vxv:    A.  I).  1034-1G39. 

SACRAMENTARIANS.  See  Switzeu- 
L.vnd;   a.  I).  1.V3S-1.131. 

SACRED  BAND  OF  CARTHAGE.  See 
C.\HTii Aiii-;.  Tin;  Dominion  of. 

SACRED  BAND  OF  THEBES.  See 
TiiiciiKs.  Gukkck;  B.  C.  378. 

SACRED  MONTH  OF  THE  CHART- 
ISTS, The.      See  Engl.\nd:    A.  D.  1838-1 84'2. 


SACRED  MOUNT  AT  ROME,  The.    See 

Ko.mK:    1!.  C.  4!t4-19-2. 
SACRED     PROMONTORY,     The.— The 

southwestern  extremity  of  Spain  —  Cape  St. 
Vincent — was  anciently  called  the  Sacred  Prom- 
ontory, and  supposed  by  early  geograliliers  to  be 
tlie  extreme  western  point  of  the  known  world. 
— E.  II.  Bunburv,  Ilixt.  of  And  int.  Gem/.,  ch.  'iH, 
pt.  1  (/•.  2). 

SACRED  ROADS  IN  GREECE.—  After 
the  cliariol  races  eume  into  vogue  [at  the  .sacred 
festivals  and  g;mics|  these  equally  necessitated 
good  carriage  roads,  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
make  in  a  rocky  locality  like  Delphi.  Thus 
arose  the  sacred  roads,  along  which  the  gods 
themselves  were  .said  to  have  first  passed,  as 
.Vpollo  once  came  tiiroiigh  pathless  tracks  to 
Delphi.  .  .  .  Hence  the  art  of  road-making  and 
of  building  bridges,  which  deprived  the  wild 
mountain  .streams  of  their  dangers,  took  its  first 
origin  from  the  national  sanctuaries,  especially 
from  those'  of  Apollo.  While  the  foot-paths  led 
across  the  mountain  ridges,  the  carriage -roads 
followed  the  ravines  which  the  water  had 
formed.  The  rocky  surface  w;is  leveleil,  and 
nits  hollowed  out  which,  cirefully  smoothed, 
served  as  tracks  in  which  the  wheels  rolled  on 
without  obstruction.  This  style  of  roads  made 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  a  more  extended  in- 
tercourse, to  esttiblish  an  eqii.il  gauge,  since 
otlicrwi.se  the  festive  as  well  as  the  racing 
chariots  would  have  been  iirevented  from  visit- 
ing the  various  sanctuaries.  And  since  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  Delphi 
extended  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  central 
Greece,  the  same  gauge  of  T)  ft.  4  in.  demonstra- 
bly prevailed,  not  merely  the  extension,  but  also 
the  equalization,  of  the  net- work  of  (ireek  roads 
took  its  origin  from  I)el|)lii." — E.  (Mirtius,  Jfist. 
of  (lirece.  hk.  2.  ch.  4. 
■  SACRED    TRUCE,    The.       See    Olympic 

(;.\.MF.s. 

SACRED  WAR,  The  First.  See  Athens: 
B.  ('.  (ilO-.-iSt).  and  Delphi. 

The  Second.— The  Phocians.  B.  C.  449, 
counting  on  the  support  of  Athens,  wlio.se  allies 
they  were,  undertook  to  acquire  possession  of 
the  .sacred  and  wealthy  city  of  l)elplii.  The 
Spartans  sent  an  army  to  the  defense  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  expelled  them  ;  whereupon  the  Athen- 
ians sent  another  and  restored  them. — G.  Grote, 
lli.it.  of  (}reece.  pt.  3,  ch.  45. 

The  Ten  Years.  See  Greece;  B.  C.  3.i7- 
336. 


SACRED     WAY    AT     ATHENS.  — The 

road  which  led  from  the  great  gate  of  Athens 
called  Dipylum  straight  to  Eleusis,  along  which 
the  festive  processions  moved,  was  called  the 
Sacred  Way.— W.  il.  Leake,  Topography  of 
Athenti,  sect.  2. 

SACRED  WAY  AT  ROME,  The.  See 
V'i.\  S.vcuA. 

SACRIPORTUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  83).  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  88-78. 

SADDUCEES,  The.— "There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  name  of  Sadducee  was  derived  from 
Zadok.  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Soeko.  But 
the  statement  is  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  cen- 
tury after  the  Christian  Era,  and  the  person 
seems  too  obscure  to  have  originated  so  wide- 
sprciiil  a  title.     It  has  been  also  ingeniously  con- 
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S.VDDl'CEES. 


SAINT  CHKISTOPIIEU. 


jectured  lliat  the  name,  as  belonging  to  the  whole 
priestly  class,  is  derived  fi'om  the  famous  high 
priest  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  But  of  this  tliere 
is  no  trace  in  history  or  tradition.  It  is  more 
probable  that,  as  the  Pharisees  derived  their 
name  from  the  virtue  of  Isolation  (pliarishah) 
from  the  Gentile  world  on  whicli  they  most 
prided  themselves,  so  the  Sadducees  derived 
theirs  from  their  own  special  virtue  of  Righteous- 
ness (zadikah).  that  is,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Law,  with  which,  as  its  guardians  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  law,  they  were  specially  concerned. 
The  Sadducees  —  whatever  be  the  derivation  of 
the  word  —  were  less  of  a  sect  than  a  class. " — 
Dean  Stanley,  Lect's  on  tlie  Hixf.  vf  the  JewUh 
Chiin-li.  hi-t'iS). — "At  the  time  when  we  first 
meet  with  them  [the  Sadducees]  in  history,  that  is 
to  say,  under  Jonathan  the  Asmonean  [B.  C.  159- 
144_seeJEWs:  B.  C.  166-40],  they  were,  though 
in  a  modified  form,  the  heirs  and  successors  of 
the  Hellenists  [see  Jews:  B.  C.  333-167].  .  .  . 
Hellenism  was  conquered  under  the  Asmoneans, 
and  beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  a  new  gush  of 
Jewish  patriotism  and  zeal  for  tlie  law  had  taken 
Its  place.  The  Sadducees,  wlio  from  the  first 
appear  as  a  school  suited  for  the  times,  including 
the  rich  and  educated  statesmen,  adopted  the 
prevailing  tone  among  the  people.  They  took 
part  in  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  temple, 
practised  circumcision,  observed  the  Sabbath,  and 
so  professed  to  be  real  Jews  and  followers  of  the 
law,  but  the  law  rightly  understood,  and  re- 
stored to  its  simple  text  and  literal  sense.  They 
repudiated,  they  said,  the  authority  of  the  new 
teachers  of  the  law  (now  the  Pharisees),  and  of 
the  body  of  tradition  with  which  they  had  en- 
circled the  law.  In  this  tradition  they  of  course 
included  all  that  was  burdensome  to  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Sadducees 
obviously  arose  from  the  workings  of  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  wdiich  had  found  special  ac- 
ceptance in  Syria.  They  admitted  indeed  the 
creation,  us  it  seems,  but  denied  all  continuous 
operation  of  God  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Saddu- 
cees proved  they  were  real  followers  of  Epi- 
curus, by  denying  the  life  of  the  soul  after  death. 
The  soul,  they  said,  passes  away  with  the  body. 
.  .  .  The  mass  of  the  people  stood  aloof  from 
the  Sadducees,  whom  they  regarded  witli  mis- 
trust and  aversion." — J.  J.  I.  Dolliuger,  The 
Gentile  and  tlie  Jem  in  the  Uuiirta  of  the  Temple  of 
Chrut,  V.  2,  pp.  302-303. 

Also  in:  E.  Schiirer,  Hist,  of  tlie  Jewish  People 
ill  the  Time  of  Oh  ri.tt,  xert.  26  {clir.  2,  v.  2). 

SADOWA,  OR  KdNIGGRATZ,  Battle 
of.     See  GEK.NtANv:  A.  D.  1866. 

SAFFARY    DYNASTY,    The.     See  Sam- 

.\NI|)ES. 

SAGAMORE.     See  S.\cnEM. 

SAGAMOSO,  Battle  of  (1819).  See  Colom 
liiAN  St.\tks:  A.  1).  1810-1819. 

SAGARTIANS,  The.  — A  nomadic  people. 
described  by  Herodotus,  who  wandered  on  the 
western  borders  of  the  great  Iranian  desert  — 
the  desert  region  of  modern  Persia. 

SAGAS.  See  Normans. —  Northmen:  A.  D. 
860-1100. 

SAGGENASH,  The.     See  Y.\nkee. 

SAGUENAY.     See  C.\nada:  Names. 

SAGUNTUM,  Capture  of,  by  Hannibal. 
See  I'iNic  \V  u!.  The  Second. 

SAHAPTINS,   The.     See  Americ.w^    Abo- 

KIOINES:    NeZ  PeUCES. 


SAHAY,    Battle  of.     See   Austria  :     A.    D. 
1742  (June — DECKMnEU). 
SAILOR'S    CREEK,   Battle   of.     See 

United  States  ok   A.m.:     A.  1),  186.5  (April: 

VlRGINI,\). 

SAIM.     See  Ti.mak. 

SAINT  ALBANS  (England).  Origin  of. 
See  Vekui.amiu.m. 

A.  D.  1455-1461.— Battles  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster.—  The  town  of  St.  Albans,  in  England, 
was  the  scene  of  two  battles  in  the  lamentable 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  first  collision  of  the 
long  conflict  between  Lancaster  and  York  oc- 
curred in  its  streets  on  the  23d  of  >lay,  UiJS, 
when  King  Henry  VI.  was  taken  prisoner  b)-  the 
Duke  of  York  and  .I.OOO  to  8,000  of  his  sup- 
porters were  slain.  Six  years  later,  on  the  17tli 
of  February,  1461,  the  contending  forces  met 
again  in  the  streets  of  St.  Albans  with  a  differ- 
ent result.  The  Yorkists  were  put  to  flight  by 
the  Lancastrians  under  Queen  Margaret.  See 
England:  A.  I).  145.i-147t. 


SAINT  ALBANS  CONFEDERATE 
RAID.  See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.:  A.  D. 
1864  (Octobkk)  The  St.  .Vluans  Raid. 

SAINT  ALBANS  FENIAN  RAID.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1866-1871. 

SAINT   ANDREW,    The    Russian    order 

of. — An  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1698 
by  Peter  the  Great. 

The  Scottish  order  of.  — "To  keep  pace  with 
other  sovereigns,  who  affected  forming  orders  of 
knighthood,  in  which  they  themselves  should 
preside,  like  Arthur  at  his  round  table,  or  Cliar- 
lemagne  among  his  paladins,  James  [IV.  of  Scot- 
land,' A.  D.  1488-1.513]  established  the  order  of 
Saint  Andrew,  assuming  the  badge  of  the  thistle, 
which  since  that  time  has  lieen  the  national  em- 
blem of  Scotland."— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ilisi.  of  Scot- 
land, ch.  21. 


SAINT  ANDREWS,  Siege  of  the  Castle 
of.     See  Scotland:  A.  D.  lo4«. 

SAINT  ANGELO,  Castle.  See  Castle 
St.  Angelo. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  Canons  of.  See 
Austin  C.vnons. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  Florida :  A.  D.  1565. 
— Founded  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Florida: 
A.  D.  156.5. 

A.  D.  1701. — Attack  from  South  Carolina. 
See  South  Carolina:  A.  1)   1701-1706. 

A.  D.  1740.  —  Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
English  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  SeeGEOUiUA; 
A.  D.  1738-1743. 

A.  D.  1862. — Temporary  occupation  by 
Union  forces.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.    D.     1862    (February— April:     Geokgia- 

Florida). 

♦ 

SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY,  The 
Massacre  of.  See  Fhanik:  .V.  I).  1573  (Ac- 
gust). 

SAINT  BRICE'S  DAY,  The  Massacre  of. 
See  En«l.\nd:   A.  D.  979-1016. 

SAINT  CHRISTOPHER,  The  Island: 
Ceded  to  England  ( 1713).  See  Utuecht:  A.  D. 
1713-1714. 


SAINT  CLAIK. 


SAINT  LAZAHIS. 


^ 


SAINT  CLAIR,  General  Arthur.  —  Cam- 
paign against  the  Indians,  and  defeat.  .  See 
NoKTilwKST  Tkuuitouv:   a.   I).  1790-179.'). 

SAINT  CLOUD  DECREE,  The.  See 
Fkanck:   a.   1).   JSIMI-IHIO. 

SAINT  DENIS  (France),  Battle  of  (1567). 
SccFkamf.;   .\.   I).   l.")lW-I."i7ll. 

SAINT  DENIS  (Belgium),  Battle  of  (1678). 
Sec  NKTiii;iti.AM>s(IIoi,i,\Ni));  A.  \).  1074-1678. 

SAINT  DIDIER,  Battle  of.     See  France: 

A.    I).    1S14  (.1  AM  AI!Y— .MAltlll). 

SAINT  DOMINGO,  OR  HAYTI,  The 
Island.     Sec  llwii. 

SAINT  DOMINGO,  The  Republic.  Sec 
IIavti:    a.   I).   1S()4-1SS0. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  Bankof.  St<-  Monkyanu 
IUnkim;:   (Jknoa;  mIso  (iioNDA  :  A.  D.  1407-1448. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  The  order  of.— Foumlcd 
by  C:illiiTiiic  II.  of  Uussiii  in  1709. 

SAINT  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  Peace  of 
(1570).     Sec  Fkanck:  A.  U.  1503-1570. 


SAINT  GERMAINS,  The  French  court. 
Sec  Fkanck:  A.  1).  1047-1048. 

The  Jacobite  court. — When  .lanios  II.,  driven 
from  En^liiail  liy  the  IJi-vuhilion  (if  1088.  took 
refuse  in  France,  he  was  recci\-cd  with  great 
hospitality  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  assigned  to  the 
exiled  king  the  palace  of  Saint-Gcrmains  for  his 
residence,  with  a  pension  or  allowance  which  en- 
abled him  to  maintain  a  regal  court  of  imposing 
splendor.  "  There  was  scarcely  in  all  Europe  a 
residence  more  enviably  situated  than  that  which 
the  generous  Lewis  had  assigned  to  his  su|)pli- 
anls.  The  woods  were  magniticent.  the  air  clear 
and  salubrious,  the  prospects  extensive  and  cheer- 
ful. No  charm  of  rural  life  was  wanting;  and 
the  towers  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  Continent 
were  visible  in  the  distance.  The  royal  apart- 
ments were  lichly  adorned  with  tapestry  and 
marquetry,  va.ses  of  silver,  and  mirrors  in  gilded 
frames.  A  pension  of  more  than  40,000  pounds 
sterling  was  annually  paid  to  .lames  from  the 
F'reneh  treasury.  He  had  a  guard  of  liono\ir 
composed  of  some  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  Eu- 
rope. .  .  .  But  over  the  mansion  and  tln' dojnain 
brooded  a  constant  gloom,  the  ctfcct.  partly  of 
bitter  regrets  and  of  deferred  hopes,  but  chiefly 
of  the  abject  superstition  which  bad  taken  com- 
plete possession  of  bis  own  mind,  and  which  was 
aflected  by  all  those  who  asjiircd  to  his  favour. 
His  palace  wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  .  .  . 
Thirty  or  forty  ecclesiastics  were  lodgcil  in  the 
building;  and  their  apartments  weie  eyed  with 
envy  by  nolilemen  and  gentleincn  who  bad  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  their  .Sovereign,  and  who 
thought  it  hanl  that,  when  there  was  so  much 
room  under  his  roof,  they  should  be  forced  to 
sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the  neighbouring  town. 
.  .  .  All  the  saints  of  the  royal  bousehohl  were 
praying  for  each  other  and  backbiting  each  other 
from  morning  to  night." — Lord  Maeaulav.  I/ist. 
of  KiKj..  eh.  20  (c  4). 

SAINT  GOTHARD,  Battle  of  (1664).  See 
IIUNOAiiv:    .V    1).   lOOD-lOlU. 

SAINT  GREGORY,  Order  of.— Instituted 
in  I80I  bv  P<i|ie  Gregorv  XVI. 

SAINT  HELENA,"  Napoleon's  captivity 
at.     See  FttANCK:    A.  I).  1815  (.lu.NK— August). 

SAINT  ILDEFONSO,  Treaty  of.  See 
AiKiKNTi.Nio  Hiii'UiiLic:  \.  D.  1.580-1777;  and 
Loiisi.\na:    a.  D.  1798-1803. 


SAINT  ILDEFONSO,  University  of.  See 
Eduiatio.v,     .Mi:i)I.i;v.\i,:     Si'ai.n    .km>     Poiitu- 

GAL. 

SAINT    JAGO,    Knights   of  the   order  of. 

.Sec  Cai.atiiava. 

SAINT  JAMES,  The  Palace  and  Court  of. 
—  "Of  the  British  Monarchy  the  ollicial  and 
diplomatic  seal  is  St.  .lames',  a  dingy  and  shabby 
pile  of  brick,  which  by  its  meanness,  compared 
with  the  Tuilcrics  and  Versailles,  aptly  sym- 
bolizes the  relation  of  the  power  which  built  it 
to  thatof  the  .Monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  ...  At 
St.  .James'  arc  still  held  the  Levees.  But  those 
rooms  having  been  found  too  sn\all  for  the 
prodigiously  increasing  crowds  of  ladies,  foreign 
and  colonial,  who  pant,  by  passing  under  the 
eye  of  Royalty,  to  obtain  the  baptism  of  fashion, 
the  Drawing-Kooms  are  now  held  in  Bucking- 
bam  Palace.  .  .  .  The  modern  town  residence  of 
Hoyalty.  Buckingham  Palace,  is  large  without 
being  magniticent,  and  devoid  of  interest  of  any 
kind,  historical  or  architectural.  " —  (!oldwin 
Smith,  .1   Trip  In  Knqhind,  ]i.  54. 

SAINT  JAMESi  OF  COMPOSTELLA, 
Knights  of.     See  t'Ai. athava. 

SAINT  JEAN   D'ACRE.     See  Acui;. 

SAINT  JOHN,  Knights  of;  or  Hospital- 
lers.     See  llosi'iTAI.r.KIiS. 

SAINT  JOHN  OF  THE  LATERAN,  Or- 
der of. —  An  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in 
1500  bv  Pope  Pius  IV. 

SAINT  JUST,  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  of  Public  Safety.  See 
Fhanck:  .\.  1).  1793  (.IixE  —  OcToiiKiO.  to  1794 
(.Tn.v). 

SAINT  LA'WRENCE  :  Discovery  and 
naming  of  the  River  by  Jacques  Cartier.  See 
Amkuica:    a.   I)    1.534-1.535. 

SAINT  LAZARUS,  Knights  of.—  'Some 
historians  of  the  order  of  St.  La/arus  have  traced 
its  origin  to  a  supposed  association  of  Christians 
in  the  first  century  against  the  persecution  of 
their  .lewish  and  Pagan  enemies.  This  account 
is  fabulous.  It  apiicars  certain,  however,  that 
in  very  early  limes  Christian  charity  founded 
establishments  for  the  sick.  .  .  .  Lazarus  be- 
came their  tutelary  saint  and  the  buildings  were 
styled  Lazarettos.  One  of  thos(^  hospitals  was 
in  existence  at  .Icrusalem  at  the  time  of  the  first 
crusade.  It  was  a  religious  order,  as  well  as  a 
charitable  institution,  and  followed  the  rule  of 
St.  Angustin.  For  inirposcs  of  defenee  against 
the  iMuselnian  tyrants,  the  members  of  flic  so- 
ciety became  soldii'rs.  and  insensibly  they  formed 
themselves  into  distiiu-t  bodies  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  sick,  and  those  who  mingled  with  the 
w'orld.  The  cure  of  lepers  w-as  their  first  object. 
and  they  not  only  received  lepers  into  their  or- 
der, for  the  benefit  of  charity,  but  their  grand 
master  was  always  to  be  a  man  who  was  aftlicted 
with  the  disorder,  the  removal  whereof  formed 
the  purpose  of  their  institution.  The  cavaliers 
who  were  not  lepers,  and  were  in  a  condition  to 
bear  arms,  were  the  allies  of  the  Christian  kings 
of  Palestine.  .  .  .  The  habits  of  those  knights 
is  not  known;  it  only  appears  that  the  crosses  on 
their  breasts  were  always  green,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  knights  of  St..  .Tolin.  which  were 
white,  and  the  red  crosses  of  the  Templars.  .  .  • 
But  neither  the  names  nor  the  exploits  of  the 
knights  of  St.  Lazarus  often  appear  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crusades,"— C.  Mills,  Hist,  of  the 
Crusaden.  ch.  8,  irith  foot-notes. 
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SAINT  LEGERS  EXPEDITION. 


SAINT  PETERS  CHURCH  AT  RO.ME. 


SAINT   LEGER'S 
United  Statks  of  Am. 

TOBER). 


EXPEDITION.     See 
A.  1).  ITTTUuLY— Oc- 


SAINT  LOUIS,  Missouri  :  A.  D.  1764.— 
The  founding  of  the  city. — "St.  Louis  linii 
ari.si'n  out  of  tlie  traiif^fcr  of  thu  east  banU  of  the 
MisBi.ssippi  to  Great  Britain,  [see  Seven  Years 
W.\k:  The  Tre.\ties].  Rather  than  live  as 
aliens,  under  English  laws,  many  French  settlers 
went  with  Pierre  Lacleile.  across  the  Mississippi, 
to  a  place  already  nicknamed  by  them  Pain 
Court,  where,  in  February,  1764,  they  founded 
a  new  town  with  the  name  of  St.  Louis,  in 
honor  of  Louis  XV.  These  people  were  mostly 
French  Canadians." — S.  A.  Drake,  The  Miikiny 
of  tin;  Orent  West,  p.  179. —  See,  also.  Illinois: 
A.  D.  1765. 

A.  D.  1861. — Events  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion. — The  capture  of  Camp  Jackson. 
See  Missofur :  A.  1).   1861  (Feuhuary — Iii.Y). 

A.  D.  1864.  —  General  Price's  attempt 
against.  See  United  States  op  A.m.  ;  A.  D. 
1864  (March  —  October:  Arkansas  —  Mis- 
souri). 

♦ 

SAINT  LOUIS,  The  Order  of.— An  order 
of  knighthood  instituted  in  1693  by  Louis  XIV. 
of  France.     See  France:  A.  D.  1693  (.Jfi.Y). 

SAINT  MAKE,  Battle  of.— A  tierce  naval 
fight.  April  24.  1293,  otf  St.  Mahe,  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  lietweeu  English  and  French  fleets, 
hotli  of  which  were  put  afloat  without  open 
authority  from  their  respective  governments. 
The  French  were  beaten  with  a  loss  of  8,000  men 
and  180  ships. —  C.  H.  Pearson,  Hist,  of  Eiuj. 
diiriiif/  till'  liiiihi  mill  Miililli'  Ayrs,  r.  3.  rli,  13. 

SAINT  MALO  :  Abortive  English  expedi- 
tions   against.      See    Enuland:     .K^.    I).    1758 

(.Ir.NE — .ViKillST). 

SAINT  MARK,  The  winged  lion  of.  See 
Lion  OK  St.  Mark,  and  Vf.nue:  .V.  I).  829. 

SAINT  MARKS,  Jackson's  capture  of. 
See  Florida:  A.  D.  1816-1818. 

SAINT  MICHAEL,  Knights  of  the  Order 
of,  in  France.  — "  Ijouis  XI.  [of  France]  ileter 
mined  on  instituting  an  order  of  chivalry  him- 
self. It  was  to  be  select  in  its  membership, 
limited  in  its  number,  generous  in  its  professions, 
and  he  fondlj-  hoped  the  Garter  and  Fleece  would 
soon  sink  into  insigniticance  com|>ared  to  the 
Order  of  Saint  Michael.  The  first  brethren  were 
named  from  the  highest  families  in  France';  the 
remaining  great  feudatories,  who  had  preserved 
some  relics  of  their  hereditary  independence, 
were  fi.xed  upon  to  wear  this'  mark  of  the 
suzerain's  friendship.  But  when  they  came  to 
read  the  oaths  of  admission,  they  found  that  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  was  in  reality  a  bond  of 
stronger  obligation  than  the  feudal  laws  had 
ever  enjoiiK'd.  It  was  a  solemn  association  for 
the  prevention  of  disobedience  to  the  sovereign. 
.  .  .  The  brotherhood  of  noble  knights  sank,  in 
the  degrading  treatment  of  its  founder,  into  a 
confederation  of  spies. " — J.  White,  Hist,  if 
n-ance.  ch.  7. 

In  Portugal.  See  Portugal:  A.  D.  1095- 
1325.  ^ 

SAINT  MICHAEL  AND  SAINT 
GEORGE,  The  Order  of.— A  British  Order  of 
Knighthood,  founded  in  1818,  "for  the  puriJose 


of  bestowing  marks  of  Royal  favour  on  the  mo.st 
meritorious  of  the  lonians  [then  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain]  and  >Ialtese,  as  well  as 
on  British  subjects  who  may  have  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Ionian  Isles  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  "—  Sir  B.  Burke,  Book  of  the  Onlers  of 
Kni(jhtUooil .  ji.  11)7. 

SAINT  OMER:  A.  D.  1638.— Unsuccess- 
ful siege  by  the  French.  See  Netherlands; 
A.  D.  163.5-1638. 

A.  D.  1677.  —  Taken  by  Louis  XIV.  See 
Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  1).  1674-1678. 

A.  D.  1679. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Nime- 
(iUEN,  The  Peace  of. 


SAINT    PATRICK,   The    order    of.  — An 

ordir  of  kniirbthood  instituteil  in  1783  1)V  George 
111.  of  Ku-l.-.nd. 

SAINT  PAUL,  Republic  of.     Sec    Brazil: 
A.  1).  1.531-1641. 

SAINT   PAUL'S   SCHOOL.     Sec   Kducv- 
TioN,  Ren.mssancf:   Enoi.and. 

SAINT  PETER'S  CHURCH  AT  ROME. 
—  "The  lirst  church  which  existed  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  building  was  the  oratory 
founded  in  .\.  D.  90,  by  Anaclctus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  is  said  to  have  been 'ordained  by  St. 
Peter  himself,  and  who  thus  marked  the  spot 
where  many  Christian  martyrs  had  suflVred  in 
the  circus  of  Nero,  and  wliere  St.  Peter  was 
buried  after  his  crucitixion.  In  306  Consiantine 
the  Great  yielded  to  the  request  of  Pope  Sylves- 
ter, and  began  the  ei-ection  of  a  basilica  on  this 
spot,  labouring  with  his  own  hands  at  the  work. 
...  Of  the  old  ba.silica,  the  crypt  is  now  the 
only  remnant.  ...  Its  destruction  was  first 
planned  by  Nicholas  V.  (1450),  but  was  not  car- 
ried out  till  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  who  in  1506 
began  the  new  St.  Peter's  from  designs  of  Bra- 
mante.  .  .  .  The  next  Pope,  Leo  X..  obtained  a 
design  for  a  church  in  the  form  of  a  I^atin  cross 
from  Raphael,  which  was  changed,  after  his 
death  (on  account  of  expense)  to  a  Greek  cross, 
by  Baldassare  Peruz/.i,  who  only  lived  to  com- 
jilete  the  ti-il)une.  Paul  III.  (1534)  employed 
.\ntonio  di  Sangallo  as  an  architect,  who  returned 
to  the  design  of  a  Latin  cross,  but  died  before  he 
could  carry  out  any  of  his  intentions.  Giulio 
Romano  succeeded  him  and  died  also.  Then  the 
pope,  'being  inspired  by  God,'  says  Va.sari.  sent 
for  Michael  Angelo,  then  in  his  .sevenlysecond 
year,  who  continued  the  work  under  .Julius  III.. 
returning  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarging 
the  tribune  and  transepts,  and  beginning  the 
dome  on  a  new  plaiL  which  he  said  would  'raise 
the  Pantheon  in  the  air. ' .  .  .  The  present  dome 
is  due  to  Giacomo  dcll.-i  Porta,  who  brought  the 
great  work  to  a  conclusion  in  1590,  under  Sixtus 
V.  .  .  .  The  church  was  dedicated  by  Urban  4 
VIII.,  November  18lh,  16'26;  the  colonnade  ad- 
ded by  Alexander  VII.,  1667,  the  sacristy  by 
Pius  VI.,  in  1780.  The  building  of  the  present 
St.  Peter's  extended  altogether  over  176  years, 
and  its  expenses  were  so  great  that  .lulius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  were  oliliged  to  meet  them  by  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  which  led  to  the  Reformation.  The  • 
expense  of  the  main  building  alone  has  been  es- 
timated at  flO.OOO.OOO.  The  annual  expense  of 
repairs  is  t6,300."— A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Walks  in 
Rome,  eh.  15. 

Also  in  :  II.  Grimm,  Life  of  Michael  Angelo, 
ch.  1.5-16. 
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SAINT  PETERSBURG:  The  founding  of 
the  city.     SccHisMA:  A.  I».  ITii:!-i;is, 

SAINT  PRIVAT,  OR  GRAVELOTTE, 
Battle  of.  Sie  Fkance:  A.  D.  1870  (Jvly  — 
Ai(ii  Ml, 

SAINT  QUENTIN:  Origin  of  the  town. 
Sec  I5i;i.(..K. 

SAINT  QUENTIN,  Battle  and  siege  of 
(15571.  Sic  Fi!\N(  1::  A.  I).  l.-)4T-l.V,ll Bat- 
tle ofiiSyii.     Si-c  Fuanck:   .\.  I).  1S7II-1.S71. 

SAINT  SEBASTIAN,  Siege  and  capture 
of(l8i3i.     Sci'Si'AiN:   .\.   I).   isr,'-lt<14. 

SAINT  STEPHEN,  The  Apostolic  order. 
—This,  till-  lliiii;;ariau  iiatiniial  nnlcr  of  kiiight- 
liooil.  was  founilcd  by  Maria  TlRicsa.  on  the  day 
(May.-).  IT<i4)  when  tlie  Anlidukr,  afterwards  the 
Kinpcnir  .loMpli  II.,  wascnnviicd  Kliiirof  Home. 

SAINT  STEPHEN,  The  Crown  of.— The 
crown  of  iliniirarv.  SeelluxuAUV:  A.  D.  972- 
1114. 

SAINT  STEPHEN'S  CHAPEL.— The 
('haiiil)cr  of  the  House  of  Commons,  See  West- 
MIXsl  Kl!  I'ai,.\(  K. 

SAINT  THOMAS  OF  ACRE,  The 
Knights  of. —  ''rhis  was  a  little  body  of  men 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  semi-religions 
order  on  the  model  of  the  Hospitallers.  In  the 
third  Crusade,  Sue  William,  an  Enirlish  priest. 
<hai)laln  to  Kali)h  de  Dieeto,  Dean  of  S.  Paul's, 
liad  d<-voted  himself  to  the  work  of  buryiiii;  llie 
dead  at  Aere,  as  the  Hospitallers  had  eiven 
themselves  at  lirsl  to  the  work  of  tending  the 
sick.  He  had  built  him.self  a  little  chapel  there, 
and  bought  ground  for  a  eciuctery;  like  a 
thorough  Londoner  of  the  i)eriod,  he  had  called 
it  after  S.  Thomas  the  Jlartyr;  and,  somehow  or 
other,  as  his  design  was  better  known,  the  family 
of  the  martyr  seem  to  have  approved  of  it;  the 
brother-in-law  and  sister  of  Hecket  became 
founders  and  benefactors,  and  a  Hospital  of  S. 
Th(jmas  the  .Martyr  of  Canterbury,  of  Aere,  was 
built  in  London  itself  on  the  site  of  the  house 
where  the  martyr  was  born,  ,  ,  ,  They  [the 
knights]  had  their  proper  dress  and  cross;  ac- 
cording to  Favin  their  habit  was  white,  and  the 
cross  a  full  red  cross  charged  with  a  white  seal- 
lop;  but  the  existing  cartulary  of  the  order  de- 
scribes the  habit  simply  as  a  mantle  with  a  cross 
of  red  and  white.  .  .  .  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  in  relating  tli<'  capture  of  Acre, 
places  the  knights  of  S.  Thomas  at  the  head  of 
the  5,U0I»  soldiers  w  hom  the  king  of  Knglaml  had 
sent  to  Palestine,  and  Herman  Corner,  wlio  how- 
ever wrote  a  centnry  later,  mentions  them 
amongst  the  defenders  of  Aere.  We  know  from 
their  cartulary  that  they  had  lands  in  Yorkshire, 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Ireland." — W.  Stubbs, 
iiecentccii  /.ectiinn  on  the  iStui/i/  of  Medieml  and 
Mmhrii  llistnni,  hrt,  8. 
y  SAINT  vALERY.— The  jxirt,  at  the  month 
of  the  Somnie,  from  which  the  Heel  of  William 
the  Conijueror  sailed  for  Enirland,  September 
27.  A.  D.  106(i. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  Naval  battle  of.  .See 
Exoi-and:   a.  I).   I7!I7. 

SAINTONGE,  Origin  of  the  name  of.     See 

•    PlCToM-.s. 

SAIONES. —  "The  Saiones  were  apparently 
a  class  of  men  peculiar  to  the  Oslrogothic  mon- 
archy [of  Theodoric,  in  Italy].  More  honoured 
than  the  Roman  lictor  (who  was  but  a  menial 
servant  of  the  magistrate),  but  hardly  perhaps 
rising  to  the  tliguity  of  a  sheriff  or  a  marshal. 


they  were,  so  to  speak,  the  arms  by  which  Koy- 
alty  executed  its  will.  If  the  Goths  ha<l  to  be 
.summoned  to  battle  with  the  Franks,  a  Saio  car- 
ried round  the  stirring  call  to  arms.  If  a  Pneto- 
rian  Prefect  was  abusing  his  power  to  t;dieawuy 
his  uiighbours  lands  by  violence,  a  Saio  was  sent 
to  remind  him  that  uniier  Theodoric  not  even 
Pratorian  Prefects  should  be  allowed  to  trans- 
gress the  law.  ,  ,  ,  The  Saiones  seem  to  have 
stood  in  a  special  relation  to  the  King,  They 
lire  generally  called  '  our  Saiones,'  sometimes  '  our 
brave  Saiones,'  and  the  official  virtue  which  is 
always  credited  to  them  (like  the  'Sublimity' 
or  the  '  Magiulicence  '  of  more  imjiorlant  per- 
sonages) is  •  Your  Devotion.'  One  duty  which 
was  frequently  entrusted  to  the  Saio  was  the 
'  tuitio  '  of  .some  wealthy  and  unwarlike  Honiau, 
It  often  happened  that  such  a  person,  unable  to 
protect  himself  against  the  rude  assaults  of 
sturdy  Gothic  ueighliours,  appealed  to  the  King 
for  protection.  .  .  .  The  chief  visible  sign  of 
the  King's  protection,  and  the  most  elVective 
guarantee  of  its  etliciency.  was  the  stout  Gothic 
soldier  who  as  Saio  was  quartered  in  the  wealthy 
Koman's  bouse." — T.  llodgkin,  Ituli/  dud  Her 
/i,r„,l,ts.  1,1.-.  4,  '■/(.  7  (r.  ;i). 

SAJO,  Battle  of  the  (1241).  See  Hungary; 
A,  1),  1114-i:i(ll. 

SAKKARAH,  Necropolis  of. —  The  most 
ancient  and  important  cemetery  of  Memphis, 
Lgypt. — A.  Mariette.  Mo  11  time  11  In  of  Upper 
Eiji/pl.  p.  86. 

SAKKARAH,  Tablet  of.— An  important  list 
of  Kg_vptian  kin,gs,  found  by  M.  M;iriette  and 
now  iireserved  in  the  Museum  of  Cairo. —  F. 
Lenorniant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist,  of  t/ie  East, 
hk.  ■■',.  <-h.   I  (r  1). 

SALADIN;  The  Empire  of.— Among  the 
revolutions  which  attended  the  breaking  up  of 
the  empire  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  was  one  that 
brought  aV)out  the  rise  to  power  in  Syria  and 
Jlcsopotamia  of  a  vigorous  and  cajiable  soldier 
named  Zenghi  or  Zengiii.  Zenglii  and  his  sou 
Noureddin  acquired  a  wide  dominion,  with  its 
capital,  as  it  enlarged,  shifting  from  Mossoul 
to  Aleppo,  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus,  and  they 
were  the  first  formidable  enemies  with  whom  the 
Christians  of  the  Crusade  settlements  in  Syria 
had  to  contend.  The  dynasty  of  sultans  which 
they  founded  was  one  of  tho.se  called  Atabeeks. 
or  Alabegs,  signifying  "  governors  of  the  prince." 
Having  found  an  opportunity  (.V.  1),  1103-1168) 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Egyi)t.  where  the 
Fatiiuite  caliphs  were  still  nominally  reigning, 
Noureddin  sent  thither  one  of  his  most  trusted 
olli(;ers,  Shiraconh,  or  Shirkoh,  a  Koord,  and 
Shiraeouh's  nephew,  Saladin, —  then  a  young 
man,  much  addicted  to  elegant  society  and  the 
life  of  pleasure,  at  Damascus.  Shiracouh  es- 
tablished his  master's  authority  in  Egypt — i-till 
leaving  the  puppet  caliph  of  tlic  Falimites  on 
his  throne  —  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Saladin, 
as  the  representative  of  the  sultan  Noureddin, 
and  grand  vizier  of  the  caliph.  But  in  1171,  the 
latter,  being  on  his  death-bed,  was  (piietly  de- 
Ijosed  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Abbaside  caliph 
of  Bagdad  was  proclaimed.  "  This  great  '  coup 
d'etat.'  which  won  Egypt  over  to  the  Orthodox 
.Mohammedan  .sect,  and  ultimately  enabled  Sala- 
din to  grasp  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  was  effected,  as  an  Arab  historian 
(juaintly  observes,  '  so  quietly,  that  not  a  brace 
of    goats   butted   over   it,"'     Saladin   had    now 
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(levcli)peil  great  tuleuts  as  a  ruler,  autl  great  am- 
l)iti()ns,  as  well.  On  the  death  of  Noiiraddiii,  in 
1174,  he  wa.s  prepared  to  seize  the  sultan's 
tliriine,  and  suceeeded.  after  a  short  period  of 
civil  war,  in  niakinir  himself  master  of  the  whole 
Atahej;  dominion.  From  that  he  went  on  to  the 
C()nc|uest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Christians  from  all  Palestine,  except  Tyre  and  a 
small  strip  of  coast.  By  his  defense  of  that  con- 
quest against  the  crusaders  of  the  Third  CIrusade, 
and  by  the  decided  superiority  of  character 
which  he  evinced,  ccmipared  with  his  Christian 
antagonists,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  the  rest, 
Saladin  acijuired  surpassing  renown  in  the  west- 
ern world  and  became  a  great  figure  in  history. 
He  died  at  Damascus,  in  March,  ll'J3,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  iiKar.  The  dynasty  which  he 
founded  was  called  the  Ayoubite  (or  Aiy\ibilc) 
dynasty,  from  the  name  of  Saladin's  father, 
Ayouh"  (.lob),  a  native  Koord  of  Davin. —  \V. 
Besant  and  E.  H.  Palmer,  Jerumlem,  eh.  16. — 
"Saladin  gave  no  directions  respecting  the  order 
of  succession,  and  by  this  want  of  foresight  pre- 
pared the  ruin  of  his  empire.  One  of  his  sons, 
Alaziz,  who  commanded  in  Egypt,  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  sultan  of  Cairo;  another 
took  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Aleppo, 
anil  a  third  of  the  principality  of  Amath.  Malek- 
Ailel  [called  Self  Eddin,  the  Sword  of  Religion, 
by  which  latter  name,  in  the  corrupted  form 
Saphadin,  he  was  known  commonly  to  the  cru- 
saders], the  brother  of  Saladin,  assumed  the 
throne  of  Mesopotamia  and  tlie  countries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  P^uphrate.s.  The  principal 
emirs,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  race  of  the 
Ayoubites,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  cities 
and  provinces  of  which  they  held  the  command. 
Afdlial  [Almelek  Alafdhal],  eldest  son  of  Saladin, 
was  proclaimed  sultan  of  Damascus.  Master  of 
Syria,  and  of  the  capital  of  a  vast  empire,  sover- 
eign of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  he  appeared  to 
liave  preserved  something  of  the  power  of  his 
father;  but  all  fell  into  disorder  and  confusion." 
After  some  years  of  disorder  and  of  war  between 
the  brothers,  Malek  Adel,  or  Saphadin,  the  more 
capable  uncle  of  the  young  jirinces,  gathered 
the  reins  of  power  into  his  hands  and  reunited 
most  of  the  provinces  of  Saladin's  empire.  On 
liis  death,  in  1217,  the  divisions  and  the  disorder 
reappeared.  The  Ayoubite  dynasty,  however, 
held  the  throne  at  C^airo  (to  the  dominion  of 
which  Palestine  belonged)  until  I'^.^iO,  when  the 
last  of  the  line  was  killed  by  his  Mamelukes. 
The  lesser  princes  of  the  divided  empire  were 
swept  away  soon  after  by  the  Jlougol  invasion. 
— I.  F.  Midland,  IliM.  'of  the  CniHarhii,  hks.  9, 
T-'-14.— See,  also,  jEiius.\i,EM :  A.  D.  1149-1187. 

SALADIN,  The  Tithe  of.— '-In  England 
and  in  France,  in  order  to  defray  expenses  [of 
the  Third  Crusade],  a  tax  called  the  Tithe  of 
Saladin,  consisting  of  a  tenth  part  of  all  their 
goods,  was  levied  on  every  person  who  did  not 
take  the  Cross.  ...  In  every  parish  the  Tithe 
of  Saladin  was  raised  in  the  presence  of  a  priest, 
a  Templar,  a  Hospitaller,  a  king's  man.  a  baron's 
man  and  clerk,  and  a  bishop's  clerk," — W.  Be- 
sant and  E.  II.  Palmer,  Jernxulem,  ch.  1.5. 

SALADO,  OR  GUADACELITO,  Battle  of 
(13401.     SeeSi'.\ix:   A.  1).  12T:J-146(). 

SALAMANCA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain  :  A.  D. 
l'<l-2  (.ll-NE— AiorsT). 

SALAMANCA,  University  of.  See  Educa- 
tion, Medi.kvai,:  Spain  axo  Portugal. 


SALAMIS,  Cyprus,  Battle  of  iB.  C.  449). 

See  Athens:  1!.  C.  4(iii-44il Battle  of  (B.  C. 

306).     See  M.«edonia:  B.  C.  310-301. 

SALAMIS,  Greece:  B.  C.  610-600.— 'War 
of  Athens  and  Megara  for  possession  of  the 
island.     Sci'  Athens:  B.  C.  (JU)-.')«(i. 

B.  C.  480.— Great  battle  between  Greeks  and 
Persians.     See  (Jhekce:  B.  C.  480. 

SALANKAMENT,  Battle  of  (1691).  .s,,- 
IIi:noauy:   A.  I).  lliN:i-l(j9!». 

SALCES,  OR  SALSAS:  A.  D.  1639-1640. 
— Siege  and  capture  by  the  French. — Recov- 
ery by  the  Spaniards.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1(537- 
lti4(l. 

SALEM,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1628.— The  first 
settlement.  See  M.'Vssachusetts:  A.  D.  1623- 
Ifiiy  The  Dorchester  Co.mpany. 

A.  D.  1631-1636.— Ministry  and  banishment 
of  Roger 'Williams.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  I). 
li>:i(i. 

A.  D.  1692.— The  Witchcraft  madness.  See 
.Massachusetts:  A.  I).  1692;  and  1693-1693. 


SALERNO,    Principality    of. 
(Southern):  A.  I).  800-1016. 

SALERNO,  School  of  Medicine, 
iCAL  Science:  12-17tii  Centuries. 

SALIAN    FRANKS,   The.      See    Franks 
Origin,  etc. 


See    Italy 
See  Med- 


SALIC  LAW,  The.— "A  greatly  exagger- 
ated importance  has  been  attributed  to  the  Salic 
Law.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  reason  of 
this  error;  you  know  that  at  the  accession  of 
Philippe-le-Long,  and  during  the  .struggle  of 
Philippe-de-Valois  and  Edward  III.  for  the 
crown  of  France,  the  Salic  law  was  invoked  in 
order  to  prevent  the  succession  of  women,  and 
that,  from  that  time,  it  has  been  celebrated  by  a 
crowd  of  writers  as  the  first  source  of  our  public 
law,  as  a  law  always  in  vigor,  as  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  monarch}'.  Those  who  have  been  the 
most  free  from  this  illusion,  as,  for  example,  Mon- 
tesquieu, have  yet  experienced,  to  .some  degree,  its 
influence,  and  have  spoken  of  the  Salic  law  with 
a  respect  which  it  is  assuredly  difficult  to  feel 
towards  it  when  we  attribute  to  it  only  the  place 
that  it  really  holds  in  our  history.  ...  I  pray 
you  to  recall  that  which  I  have  already  told  you 
touching  the  double  origin  and  the  incoherence 
of  the  barbarous  laws;  they  were,  at  once,  an- 
terior and  posterior  to  the  invasion  ;  at  once,  Ger- 
man and  Germano- Roman:  they  belonged  to  two 
different  conditions  of  society.  This  character 
has  influenced  all  the  controversies  of  which  the 
Salic  law  has  been  the  object;  it  has  given  rise 
to  two  hypotheses:  according  to  one,  this  law 
was  compiled  in  Germany,  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  long  before  the  conciuest,  and  in 
the  language  of  fhe  Franks.  ,  .  ,  According  to 
the  other  hypothesis,  the  Salic  law  was,  on  the 
contrary,  compiled  after  the  conquest,  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  Belgium  or  in  Gaul, 
perhaps  in  the  seventh  century,  and  in  Latin. 
.  .  .  I  believe,  however,  that  the  traditions 
which,  througli  so  many  contradictions  and 
f.ililes.  appear"  in  the  prefaces  and  epilogues  an- 
nexed to  the  law,  .  .  .  indicate  that,  from  the 
eighth  century,  it  was  a  general  belief,  a  popu- 
lar tradition,    that   the  customs  of    the  Salian 
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Franks  were  anciently  colli'ctcd.  .  .  .  We  arc 
not  obliged  to  believe  that  the  Salic  law,  such  as 
we  have  it,  is  of  a  very  remote  date,  nor  that  it 
was  compiled  as  recounted,  nor  even  that  it  was 
ever  written  in  the  German  language;  but  that 
it  was  connected  with  customs  collected  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  when 
the  Franks  lived  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
and  moditied,  e.Ntended,  explaineil,  reduced  into 
law,  at  various  times,  from  that  epoch  down  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  —  this,  I  think,  is 
the  reasonable  result  to  which  this  discus.sion 
should  lead Vt  the  tirst  aspect  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  apparent  utter 
chaos  of  the  law.  It  treats  of  all  things  —  of 
political  law,  of  civil  law,  of  criminal  law.  of  civil 
procedure,  of  criminal  procedure,  of  rural  .juris- 
diction,  all  mi.xed  up  together  without  any  dis- 
tinction or  classification.  .  .  .  When  we  examine 
this  law  more  clo.sely,  we  perceive  that  it  is  es- 
.sentially  a  penal  regulation.  ...  I  say  nothing 
of  the  fragments  of  political  law,  cfvil  law,  or 
civil  procedure,  which  are  found  dispersed  through 
it.  nor  even  of  lha(  famous  article  which  orders 
that  'Salic  land  shall  not  fall  to  woman;  and  that 
the  inheritance  shall  devolve  exclusively  on  the 
males.'  No  pers(m  is  now  ignorant  of  its  true 
meaning.  .  .  .  When,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  invoked  the  Salic  law,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  it  had  certainly 
been  a  long  time  since  it  had  been  spoken  of,  ex- 
cept in  remembrance,  and  upon  some  great 
occasion." — F.  Giiizot,  Hint,  of  Cicilization,  v.  3 
{FrniD-f,  r.  1),  lerl.  9. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  T/ie  Fntuks.  di.  10.— 
E.  F.  Henderson,  Helect  Hint.  Dock  of  the  .\fiddle 
Agex,  ///,-.  'i.  III).  1. 

Applied  to  the  regal  succession  in  France. 
— Louis  X.,  surnamed  Ilutin,  king  of  France, 
died  in  131(i,  leaving  a  daughter,  Jeanne,  and  his 
tjueen  with  child.  The  late  king's  brother, 
Philip  tlie  Long,  became  regent;  but  when  the 
iiucen  bore  a  son  and  the  child  died,  this  Philip 
"hastened  to  Rheims.  filled  the  Cathedral  with 
his  own  followers,  and  compelled  the  archbishop 
to  consecrate  him  King  [Philip  V.].  Thence  he 
returned  to  Paris,  assembled  the  citizens,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  barons  and 
notables  of  the  realm,  declared  that  no  female 
c(mld  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France.  Thus 
began  the  so-called  Salic  Law  of  France,  through 
the  <letermined  violence  of  an  imscrupulous  man. 
The  lawyers  round  the  throne,  seeking  to  give 
to  the  act  of  might  the  sanction  of  right,  be- 
thought them  of  that  pas.sage  in  \\u-  law  of  the 
Salian  Franks  which  declares  '  That  no  part  or 
heritage  of  Salic  land  can  fall  to  a  woman  ';  and 
it  is  from  this  that  the  law  obtained  the  name  of 
'the  Salic  Law.'"  —  G.  W.  Kitchin,  Ilint.  of 
France,  v.  1,  hk.  3,  eh.  11,  geet.  l-'2.  —  "In  this 
contest  [after  the  death  of  Louis  X..  as  men- 
tioned above],  every  way  memorable,  but  espe- 
cially on  account  of  that  which  sprung  out  of  it, 
the  exclusion  of  females  from  the  throne  of 
France  was  first  publicly  discussed.  ...  It 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Salic  law,  as  it 
was  called,  was  not  so  fixed  a  principle  at  that 
time  as  has  been  contended.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  received  at  the  accession  of  Philip  the 
Long  a  sanction  which  subsequent  events  more 
thoroughly  confirmed.  Philip  himself  leaving 
only  three  daughters,  his  brother  Charles  [IV.] 
mounted  the  throne ;  and  upon  his  death  the  rule 


was  so  tm(|iieslionably  established,  that  his  only 
daughter  was  excluded  by  the  count  of  Valois. 
grandson  of  Philip  the  Bold.  This  i)rince  first 
took  the  regency,  the  ([ueen-dowager  being  preg- 
nant, and,  upon  her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 
was  crowned  king  [Philip  of  Valois].  Xo  com- 
petitor or  oi)ponent  appeared  in  France;  but  one 
more  formidable  than  any  whom  France  could 
have  produced  was  awaiting  the  occasion  to 
prosecute  his  imagined  right  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  valour  and  g<'niiis,  and  to  carry 
desolation  over  that  great  kingdom  with  as  little 
scruple  as  if  he  was  preferring  a  suit  before  a 
civil  tribunal."  This  was  King  Edward  III.  of 
England,  whose  mother  Isabel  was  the  sister  of 
the  last  three  French  kings,  and  who  claimed 
through  her  a  right  lo  the  FretU'h  crown. —  H. 
llallam.  The  .Midtlle  A'jen.ch.  1,  jit.  1. —  See,  also, 
Fr.\nce:  a.  D.  1328-1339. 


SALICE,  Battle  of.     See  GEnM.vNV:   A.  1). 

1809  (.I.VMAIiV IlNK  . 

SALICES,  Ad,  Battle  of.  Sec  Goths  (Visi- 
goths i:  A    1).  37S. 

SALINiE. —  A  Roman  town  in  Britain,  cele- 
brated for  its  salt-works  and  salt-ljaths.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  modern  Droitwich. — T.  Wright, 
Celt,   Riniiiln  unit  Sii.riHt    rh.  .'), 

SALINAN    FAMILY,   The.      .s,c   Amkki- 

C.\X  AllDliloINES:    S.Vl.I.N-VN  F.\MI1.V. 

SALISBUR'y,  Gemot  of.— William  the  Con- 
queror, while  establishing  feudalism  in  England, 
"broke  into  its  'most  essential  allril)ute.  the 
exclusive  dependence  of  a  va.s.sal  upon  his  lord,' 
by  requiring  in  accordance  with  the  old  English 
practice,  that  all  landowners,  mesne  tenants  as 
well  as  tenants-in-chief,  should  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  King.  This  was  formally  decreed 
at  the  celebrated  Gemot  held  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  10!S6,  at  which  ihe  Witan 
and  all  the  landowners  of  substance  in  England 
wluwe  vassals  soever  they  were,  attended,  to  the 
number,  it  is  reported,  of  60,000.  The  statute, 
as  soon  as  passed,  was  carried  into  immediate 
effect." — T.  P.  Taswell-Lan<rmead,  Fm/.  ('miKt. 
Hint.,  p.  X.. 

SALISBURY  MINISTRIES,  The,  .Se 
Engl.vnd:  a.  1).  188.T;  188.'5-1886;  and  IsO'i- 
1893. 

SALISHAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Amkui- 
C.vx  Abouioines:   Fi.atiik.vds. 

SALLUVIANS.     See  S.\i.yes. 

SALON,  Origin  of  the  French.     Sec  I!A>f- 

UOril.LKT.    ili'iTEI.  t)K. 

SALONA,  Ancient.—  •  Amidst  the  decay  of 
the  empire  in  tlietliiril  century  Dalmatia  sutTered 
comparatively  little;  indeed.  Salonac  probably 
only  reached  at  that  time  its  greatest  prosperity. 
This,  it  is  true,  was  occasioned  p.irtly  by  the 
fact  that  the  regenerator  of  the  Roman  state,  the 
emperor  Diocletian,  was  by  birth  a  Dalmatian, 
an(l  allowed  his  efforts,  aime<l  at  the  decapitalis- 
ing  of  Rome,  to  redound  chietlj'  to  the  benefit  of 
the  capital  of  his  native  land ;  he  built  alongside 
of  it  the  huge  palace  from  which  the  modern 
capital  of  the  province  takes  the  name  .Spalato, 
within  whicli  it  has  for  the  most  part  found  a 
place,  and  the  temples  of  which  now  serve  it  as 
cathedral  and  as  baptistery.  Diocletian,  how- 
eve,r,  did  not  make  Salonae  a  great  city  for  the 
first  time,  but,  because  it  was  such,  chose  it  for 
his  private  residence;  commerce,  navigation,  and 
trade  must  at  that  time  in  these  waters  have 
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been  coiiocntnitcil  cliii'tly  at  Aquileia  and  at  Sa- 
loiiiic,  and  tliu  city  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  populous  andOpuk'iit  towns  of  the  west." 
— T.  Slomnisen.  IIiKt.  of  Home,  bk.  8,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Siihjert  and  Neir/h- 
Ixir  I.iiikU  of  Venice. —T.  G.  Jackson,  Dalrimtin, 
the  (Jihiruero  iiiul  Istrin,   ch.  1-3  and  10-12  (v. 

1-2). 
SALONICA. — The  modern  name  of  ancient 

Thi-ssalonira.      8c<-  Tiiessalomca. 

SALONIKI,  The  kingdom  of.— The  king- 
dom olitaincd  by  Boniface.  Marquis  of  Montfcr- 
rat,  in  the  partition  of  tlie  Byzantine  Empire 
after  its  con(iiiest  by  the  Crusaders,  A.  D.  1204, 
comprised  tlie  province  of  Macedonia,  witli 
Thessalonica  for  its  capital,  and  was  called 
the  kingdom  of  Saloniki.  Its  duration  was 
brief.  In  1222  the  neighboring  Greek  despot  of 
Epirus  took  Thessalonica  and  conquered  the 
whole  kingdom.  He  then  assumed  the  title  of 
emiieror  of  Thessalonica,  in  rivalry  with  the 
Greek  emperors  of  Nica-a  and  Trebizond.  The 
title  of  king  of  .Saloniki  was  cherished  by  the 
f.iniily  of  Montferrat  for  some  generations;  but 
those  who  claimed  it  never  made  good  their  title 
by  possession  of  the  kingdom. — G.  Finlay,  Jliit. 
of  Greece  from  the  Conquest  hjj  the  Crusaders,  ch. 
•i — See,  also,  Byzantike  Empire:  A.  D.  1204- 
120.1. 

SALOPIAN  WARE.  —  Pottery  manufac- 
tureil  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  from  the  clay  of 
the  Severn  valley.  Two  sorts  are  found  in  con- 
siderable abundance  —  one  white,  the  other  a 
light  red  color. — L.  .Jewitt.  Grace. ytonnrl.i,  p.  Ifi4. 
"SALSBACH,  Death  of  Turenne  at  (16751. 
See  Xkthekl.^.xds  (Holland):  A.  D.  1UT4-I(i7«. 

SALT,  French  tax  on.  See  Taille  and 
Gabelle. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY:  The  founding  of 
(1847).     See  .Mokmomsm:  A.  I).  1846~ls4S. 

SALYES,  OR  SALLUVIANS.— The  Salyes 
or  Saluvii  or  Salluvians,  named  Salvii  Yalli  in 
Livy's  Epitome,  "were  Ligurians  or  a  mixed 
race  of  Celts  and  Ligurians.  They  perhaps  occu- 
pied |iart  of  the  coast  east  of  Massilia :  they'  cer- 
tainly extended  inland  behind  that  town  to  the 
Uhone  on  the  west  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
river  Druentia  (Durance).  They  occupied  the 
wide  plain  which  you  may  see  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Arelate  (Aries) 
stretching  east  from  Tarascon  and  the  Rhone  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach."  The  Salyes  were  dan- 
gerous to  Massilia  and  in  12-)  B.  C.  the  latter  ap- 
pealed to  the' Romans,  as  allies.  The  latter  re- 
sponded promptly  and  sent  Flaccus,  one  of  the 
consuls,  to  deal  with  the  Salj'es.  He  defeated 
them;  but  in  two  or  three  years  they  were  again 
in  arms,  and  consul  C.  Sextius  C'alvinius  was  sent 
against  them.  "The  Salyes  were  again  defeated 
and  their  chief  city  taken,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  capital  was  Arelate  (Aries)  or  the 
place  afterwards  named  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix|. 
'.  .  .  The  Roman  general  foimd  in  this  arid  coun- 
try a  pleasant  valley  well  supplied  with  water 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  here  he  estab- 
lished the  colony  named  A<iuae  Sextiae."  The 
chiefs  of  the  conquered  Salyes  took  refuge  with 
the  Allobrogcs,  and  that  led  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  latter  (see  Allobuooes). — G.  Long,  De- 
cline of  the  IliiiKiii    lltjDihUc,  c.   1.  ch.    17  ai((l  21. 

SALZBURG,  Origin  of.— "The  foundation 
of  a  colony  [by  Hadrian]  at  Jnvavium,  or  Salz- 
burg, which  received  the  name  of  Forum  Ha- 


driani,  attests  the  vigilance  which  directed  his 
view  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Salza,  and  the  taste, 
1  would  willingly  add,  which  selected  for  a  town 
to  bear  his  name  the  most  enchanting  site  in  cen- 
tral Europe." — C.  Merivale,  IliH.  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  66. 

SALZBURGERS,  The.  See  Georgia: 
A.  D.  1T:!4. 

SALZWEDEL.     See  BuANnESBURG. 

SAM  ADAMS  REGIMENTS,  The.  See 
BosTo.N:  A.  1).  1770. 

SAMANA,  The  proposed  cession  of.  See 
IIayti:   A.  I).  1804-18S0. 

SAMANIDES  OR  SAMANIANS,  The. 
— "As  the  vigour  of  the  Klialifate  began  to  pass 
away,  and  elferainate  luxury  crept  impercepti- 
bly into  the  palaces  of  Baglidad,  the  distant 
lieutenants  gradually  aspired  to  independence. 
At  length,  in  868  A.  D.,  one  Ya'  kub-bin-Lais, 
the  son  of  a  brasier  in  Sistan,  rose  in  rebellion, 
subdued  Balkh,  Kabul,  an<l  Fars,  but  died  on 
his  march  to  Baghdad.  In  former  days  he 
would  have  been  treated  as  an  audacious  rebel 
against  the  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  God;  now 
the  degenerate  Khalifah  appointed  his  brother 
'Amr  his  lieutenant  on  the  death  of  Ya'  kub 
[A.  D.  877],  and  allowed  him  to  govern  Fars,  as 
the  founder  of  the  Saffary,  or  Brasier,  dynasty. 
Ever  fearful  of  the  power  of  'Amr,  the  Khalifah 
at  length  instigated  a  Tatar  lord,  named  Isma'il 
Samany,  to  raise  an  army  against  the  Saffaris, 
in  Khurasan.  'Amr  marched  against  him,  and 
crossed  the  Oxus.  but  he  was  entirely  defe;ited; 
and  laughed  heartily  at  a  dog,  who  ran  away 
with  the  little  pot  that  was  preparing  the 
humble  meal  of  the  fallen  king.  That  morn- 
ing it  had  taken  thirty  camels  to  carry  his 
kitchen  retinue.  Amr  was  sent  to  Baghdad, 
and  put  to  death  in  901  A.  D.  Ismail,  who 
traced  his  descent  from  a  Persian  noble  who  had 
rebelled  against  Khusru  Parviz,  now  founded 
the  Samany  [or  Samanide]  dynasty,  which  ruled 
over  Khura.san  and  the  north  of  Persia,  with 
their  capital  at  Bukhara.  The  Dailamy  [or 
Dilemite  or  Bouide]  dynasty  ruled  in  Fars  and 
the  south  of  Persia  during  the  same  period.  To 
the  Samanians  Persia  owes  the  restoration  of  its 
nationality,  which  had  been  oppressed  and  trod- 
den under  foot  by  the  Arabian  conquerors." 
The  Samanide  dynasty  was  overthrown  in  998  by 
the  founder  of  the  Gaznevide  Empire,  which 
succeeded. — C.  R.  Markhani,  General  ,'<keteh  of 
the  Hist,  of  Persia,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  Sir  .1.  Malcolm.  Tlist.  of  Penia,  v.  1, 
rh.  6 —See.  also.  TiuKs:  A.  I).  999-1183. 

SAMARAH,  Battle  of.— This  was  the  battle 
in  which  the  R(mian  emperor  .lulian  was  killed 
(.lune  26,  A.  I).  .36:i).  during  the  retreat  from  his 
ill-starred  expedition  beyond  the  Tigris,  against 
the  Persians, — G.  Rawlinson,  Serenth  Great  Ori- 
ental }[iiiiarchij,  ch.  10. 

SAMARCAND.  —  Ancient  Manicanda.  the 
capital  city  of    Sogdiana.     See  Sogdiana:  ;>nd 

BllKIIAIiA. 

6th  Century.— Taken  from  the  'White  Huns 
by  the  Turks.     See   Tikks:  (iiil  Ckntiuy. 

A.  D.  1209-1220.— Capital  of  the  Khuarez- 
mian  empire.     See  Kiiiaukzm. 

A.  D.  1221.  —  Conquest  and  destruction  by 
Jingis  Khan.— When  .lingis  Khan,  the  ilongol 
conqueror  and  ilevastator  of  Central  Asia,  in- 
vaded the  Khahrezmian  Empire,  Samarkand  was 
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its  capital  and  its  most  iiiipi)ilant  city.  "Tlie 
fiiE;itivp  Klmlirezmian  prriitc  had  left  behind 
hiiii  for  the  defence  IIO.OIKI  men— i.  e..  60.000 
Turks  and  .W.OOO  Tadjiks  — with  twenty  ele- 
phants." But  the  Turkish  mercenaries  deserted 
in  a  body  and  the  town  was  surrendered  after  a 
siege  of  three  days.  "The  nourishing  city  of 
Samarkand  and  the  fortress  were  laid  even  witli 
the  ground;  and  the  inhabitants,  stripped  of  all 
they  possessed,  shared  the  fate  of  their  brethren 
of  Bokhara.  Those  who  had  contrived  to  es- 
cape were  lured  back  by  false  promises;  all 
cai)ablc  of  bearing  arms  were  compulsorily  en- 
rolled in  the  Jlongolian  army;  the  artistic 
gardeners  of  the  place  were  .sent  ofY  to  tlie  far 
Kast,  where  tliey  were  wanted  to  adorn  the  fu- 
ture Mongolo  I'hinese  capital  with  pleasure- 
grounds,  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  Samar- 
kand, and  the  celebrated  artisans,  especially  the 
silk  and  cotton  weavers,  were  eitlier  distributed  as 
clever  and  useful  slaves  amongst  the  wives  and 
relations  of  Djengliiz,  or  else  carried  with  him 
to  Khorasan.  A  few  were  sent  as  slaves  to  his 
sons  Tchagutai  and  Oktai,  who  were  then  march- 
ing on  Khalirezm.  This  was  llie  end,  in  tlie 
year  018  (I'iJI).  of  Samarkand,  wbicli  Arabian 
geographers  have  described  as  the  most  brilliant 
and  most  flourishing  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." — A.  Vambery,  Ilixt.  <if  linkhnra,  ch.  8.— 
"Samarkand  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Trans- 
Oxiana,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest  entrepots  of 
commerce  in  the  world.  Three  ndles  in  circiuu- 
ferenee,  it  was  surrounded  witli  a  wall  liaving 
castles  at  intervals,  and  pierced  by  twelve  iron 
gates."— H.  H.  Ho  worth,  llixl.  i>f  the  Mongoln,  /if. 
1,  p.  79. 

A.  D.  1371-1405. — The  capital  of  Timour. 
See  TiMoi  H,  TiiK  (  iixqiksts  of. 

A.  D.  1868.  — Seizure  by  the  Russians.  See 
Russia:  A.  I).  18.")!t-lsTCi 

SAMARIA.— SAMARITANS:  Early  his- 
tory.— The  Kingdom  of  Israel. — Overthrow 
by  the   Assyrians.     Sec   .Ii;\vs:    Kingdoms    ok 

IsKAKl.  AN1>  .ll  DAH. 

Repopulation  of  the  city  and  district  by  the 
Assyrian  conqueror. —  After  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  (B.  C.  722)  and  the  deportation 
of  a  large  part  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  Assyrian 
conqueror  (.see  as  above),  "these  districts  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  a  condition  of  siich 
desolation  that  they  were  overrun  with  wild 
beasts.  In  the  meantime  King  Asaihaddon. 
whom  we  suppo.se  to  be  Asarhaddon  II.,  having 
reduced  afresh  several  refractory  towns  about 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  and 
wishing  to  inflict  on  their  iidiabitants  the  favour- 
ite punishment  of  his  predecessors,  transported 
large  bodies  of  their  heathen  populations  into 
these  deserted  regions.  ...  A  great  nuniher  of 
the  settlers  in  Samaria,  the  former  capital,  ap- 
pear to  have  come  from  the  Babylonian  city  of 
Cuthah,  from  which  arose  the  name  of  Cutheaus, 
often  applied  in  derision  to  the  Samaritans  by 
the  later  Jews.  Other  settlers  were  sent  from 
Babylon  itself,"  and  "  from  the  cities  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  Ilamatli,  Ivah,  and  Sephar- 
vaim."— H.  Ewald,  Hint,  of  hmel.  1:  4.  pp.  21.}- 
210. 

After  the  Exile. —  In  the  second  and  third 
generations  after  the  return  of  the  .lucheans  from 
exile,  there  began  to  be  connections  formed  by 
marriage  with  the  neighboring  peoples.     These 


pef)ples,  "  particularly  the  Samaritans,  had  given 
up  idolatry,  and  were  longing  earnestly  and 
truly  to  take  part  iji  the  divine  service  at  Jerusa- 
lem. They  were,  in  fact,  proselytes  to  the  re- 
ligion of  .Jud:ea;  and  were  they  always  to  be 
sternly  repid.sed  V  The  principal  Juda'an  fami- 
lies determined  to  admit  the  foreigiu'rs  into  the 
comnuinity,  and  the  high  priest  of  that  time, 
either  Jehoiakim  or  his  son  Eliashib,  was  ready 
to  carry  these  wishes  into  effect.  Marriages 
were  therefore  contracted  with  the  Samaritans 
and  other  neighbouring  people."  But  when 
Ezra  and  his  party  came  from  Babylon  (B.  (; 
4.5'J-4.")8)  bringing  an  access  of  religious  zeal  and 
narrower  inlerpretiilinns  of  the  law,  these  mar- 
riages were  condenmed,  and  those  who  had  con- 
tracted them  were  forced  to  repudiate  their 
foreign  wives  and  the  children  borne  by  such. 
This  cruelly  fanatical  action  changed  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  S;imaritans  lo  hatred.  Their 
leader,  Sauballat,  was  a  man  of  power,  and  he 
began  against  the  restored  Jud;eans  a  war  which 
drove  them  from  Jeru.salem.  It  was  not  until 
Nehemiah  came  from  .Susa,  with  th(^  authority 
of  King  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls,  that 
they  recovered  the  city.  "  The  strict  observance 
of  the  Law  enjoined  by  Ezra  was  followed  out 
by  Nehemiah;  he  strengthened  the  wall  of  sepa- 
ration between  Judseansand  Gentiles  so  securely 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  break  through 
it."  Sanballat,  whose  son-in-law,  a  priest,  had 
been  exiled  on  account  of  his  Samaritan  mar- 
riage, now  "cunningly  conceived  the  plan  of 
undermining  the  Juchean  comnuinity,  by  the 
help  of  its  own  members,  IIow  would  it  be 
were  he  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  God  of  Israel,  in 
rivalry  to  the  (me  which  held  sway  in  Jerusalem  Y  " 
lie  executed  his  plan  and  the  Samaritan  temple 
was  raised  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Thus  "the  Sa- 
maritans had  their  temple,  around  which  they 
gathered;  they  had  priests  from  the  house  of 
Aaron;  they  compared  jNIount  (Jerizim  ...  to 
Jlount  Moriah;  they  drew  the  inference  from  the 
Book  of  the  Law  that  God  had  designed  Mount 
Gerizim  as  a  site  for  a  sanctuary,  and  they 
proudly  called  themselves  Israelites.  Sanballat 
and  his  followers  being  intent  upon  attracting 
a  great  many  Jiuheans  to  their  community, 
tempted  them  with  the  offer  of  hou.ses  and  land, 
and  in  every  way  helped  to  support  them. 
Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  crime  and  who 
feared  punishment,  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  Samaritans.  Out  of  such  elements 
a  new  semi  Jud.-ean  community  or  sect  was 
formed.  Their  home  was  in  the  somewhat  lim- 
ited district  of  Samaria,  the  centre  of  which  was 
either  the  city  that  gave  its  name  to  the  province 
or  the  town  of  Shechem.  The  members  of  the 
new  community  became  an  active,  vigorous,  in- 
telligent peo|)le,  as  if  Sanballat,  the  founder,  had 
breathed  bis  spirit  into  them.  .  .  .  Theyaclually 
tried  to  argue  away  the  right  of  the  Jinheans  to 
exist  as  a  community.  They  declared  that  they 
alone  were  the  descendants  of  Israel,  and  they 
denied  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple, 
affirming  that  everything  achieved  by  the  Ju- 
diean  people  was  a  debasement  of  the  old 
Israelite  character.  .  .  .  Upon  the  Ju(hean  side, 
the  hatred  against  their  Samaritan  neighbours 
was  equally  great.  .  .  .  The  enmity  between 
Jerusalem  and  Samaria  that  existed  in  the  lime 
of  the  two  kingdoms  blazed  out  anew ;  it  no 
longer  bore  a  political  character,  but  one  of  a 
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religions  tcmlpncy. " — H.  Graetz.  History  »f  the 
Jeirx,  ch.  19-20  (p.  1).— •Wliile  tlie  Hebrew 
writers  iiii.iniinously  represent  tlie  Samaritans  as 
the  (lescoiidants  of  the  Cuthaean  colonists  intro- 
(liK'eii  1)V  Esarliaildoii.  a  foreign  and  idolatrous 
race,  their  own  traditions  derive  their  regular 
lineage  from  Ephraim  and  Mauasseh,  the  sons  of 
Joseph.  The  remarliable  fact,  that  this  people 
have  preserved  the  book  of  the  Jlosaic  law  in 
the  ruder  and  more  ancient  character,  while  the 
Jews,  after  the  return  from  Babylonia,  uni- 
versally adopted  the  more  elegant  Chaldean  form 
of  letters,  strongly  confirms  the  opinion  that,  al- 
though by  no  means  pure  and  unmingled,  the 
Hebrew  blood  still  predominated  in  their  race. 
In  many  other  respects,  regard  for  the  Sabbath 
and  even  for  the  sabbatic  j'ear,  and  the  payment 
of  tithes  to  their  priests,  the  Samaritans  did  not 
fall  below  their  Jewish  rivals  in  attachment  to 
the  Mosaic  polity.  The  later  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  show  that  the  ex- 
patriation of  the  ten  tribes  was  by  no  means 
complete  and  permanent:  is  it  then  an  unreason- 
able supposition,  that  the  foreign  colonists  were 
lost  in  the  remnant  of  the  Israelitisli  people,  and, 
though  perhaps  slowly  and  imperfectly  weaned 
from  their  native  superstitions,  fell  by  degrees 
into  the  habits  atul  beliefs  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try ?  .  .  .  Whether  or  not  it  was  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  ancient  feud  between  the  two  rival 
kingdoms,  from  this  period  [of  the  return  from  the 
captivity  in  Babylonia]  the  hostilitv  of  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  assumed  its  character  of  fierce 
and  implaealjle  animosity.  No  two  nations  ever 
hated  each  other  with  more  unmitigated  bitter- 
ness."— H.  II.  Milman.  Hist,  of  the  Jeirs,hk.  9. 

Change  of  population  by  Alexander  the 
Great. — After  the  sulnnission  of  Palestine  to 
Alexander  the  Great  (B.  C.  332),  Samaria  "re- 
belled and  murdered  the  Macedonian  governor, 
Androniaehus.  Alexander  expelled  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  planted  a  >Iacedonian  colony  in  their 
room  —  another  heathen  element  in  the  motley 
population  of  Samaria." — P.  Smith.  Hist,  of  the 
W'.rM:   Anri.nt.  i:.  3.  ch.  34. 

Rebuilding  of  the  city  by  Herod. —  One  of 
the  measures  of  King  llerod,  for  strengthening 
himself  outside  of  Jerusalem,  was  "  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Samaria,  which  he  did  (B.  C.  25)  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence  and  strength,  and 
peopled  it  partly  with  his  soldiers,  partly  with 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Samaritans,  who 
hoped  to  see  their  temple  likewise  restored."  He 
changed  the  name  of  Samaria,  however,  to 
Sebaste  —  the  August. — H.  H.  Milman.  Hist,  of 
the  .Terrs,  l,k.  11. 

Justinian's  War. — The  Christian  zeal  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  [A.  D.  527-.565]  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  forcible  conversion  of  all  un- 
believers in  his  empire.  Among  others,  the 
Samaritans  of  Palestine  were  offered  "the  alter- 
native of  baptism  or  rebellion.  They  chose  the 
latter :  under  the  standard  of  a  desperate  leader 
they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  their  wrongs  on 
the  lives,  the  propertj',  and  the  temples  of  a  de- 
fenceless people.  The  Samaritans  were  finally 
subdued  by  the  regular  forces  of  the  East;  20,000 
were  slain,  20,000  were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
infidels  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  remains  of 
that  unhappy  nation  atoned  for  the  crime  of 
treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisv.  It  has  been 
computed  that  100,000  Roman  subjects  were 
extirpated   in   the   Samaritan   war,   which   con- 


'  verted  the  once  fruitful  province  into  a  cjesolate 
and  smoking  wilderness. "— E.  Gibbon,  HtcUne 
and  Full  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  47. 


SAMARKAND.     See  S.\m.\rc.v.n-d. 

SAMBUCA,  The.— A  great  military  engine, 
in  ancient  sieges,  was  a  species  of  huee  covered 
ladder,  supported  by  two  ships  la,shed  together 
and  floated  up  against  the  sea  wall  of  the  besieeed 
town.  The  Greeks  called  it  a  Sarabuca.  MUh- 
ridates  brought  one  into  use  when  besieging 
Rhodes,  B.  C.  88.  but  with  disastrous  failure.— 
G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Romnii.  Republic,  n.  2, 
ch.  20. 

SAMIAN  WARE.— An  elegant  species  of 
Roman  pottery,  red  in  color,  which  was  in  great 
repute  amonir  the  ancients. 

SAMM  ARINESI,  The.— The  citizens  of  San 
Marino.     See  San  M.\rim),  The  Republic  <>k. 

SAMNITE  WARS,  The.  See  Rcme:  B.  C. 
343-29(J. 

SAMNITES,  The.— "The  Samnite  nation 
[see  Italy:  Ancient],  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome,  had 
doubtless  already  been  for  a  considerable  period 
in  possession  of  the  hill-country  which  rises  be- 
tween the  Apulian  and  Campanian  plains  and 
commands  them  both,  had  hitherto  found  its 
further  advance  impeded  on  the  one  side  b}'  the 
Daunians.  ...  on  the  other  b_v  the  Greeks  and 
Etruscans.  But  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  power 
towards  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the  decline  of 
the  Greek  colonies  in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  [B.  C.].  made  room  for  them  towards 
the  west  and  south;  and  now  one  Samnite  host 
after  another  marched  down  to,  and  even  moved 
across,  the  south  Italian  seas.  They  first  made 
their  appearance  in  the  plain  adjoining  the  bay, 
with  which  the  name  of  the  Campanians  has 
been  associated  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century ;  the  Etruscans  there  were  suppressed, 
and  the  Greeks  were  confined  within  narrower 
bounds;  Capua  was  wrested  from  the  former 
[B.  C.  424]  Cumse  from  the  latter  [B.  C.  420]. 
About  the  same  time,  perhaps  even  earlier,  the 
Lucanians  appeared  in  JIagna  Graecia.  .  .  .  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century  mention 
first  occurs  of  the  separate  confederacy  of  the 
Bruttii,  who  had  detached  themselves  from  the 
Lucanians  —  not.  like  the  other  Sabellian  stocks, 
as  a  colony,  but  through  a  ijuarrel  —  and  had 
become  mixed  up  with  many  foreign  elements. 
The  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  tried  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  barbarians.  .  .  .  But  even  the 
union  of  Magna  Graecia  no  longer  availed;  for 
the  ruler  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  the  Elder,  made 
comcnon  cause  with  the  Italians  against  his  coun- 
trymen. ...  In  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
circle  of  flourishing  cities  was  destroyed  or  laid 
desolate.  Only  a  few  Greek  settlements,  such 
as  Xeapolis,  succeeded  with  difficulty,  and  more 
by  means  of  treaties  than  by  force  of  arms,  in 
preserving  their  existence  and  their  nationality. 
Tarentum  alone  remained  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent and  powerful.  .  .  .  About  the  period  when 
Veil  and  the  Poraptine  plain  came  into  the  hands 
of  Rome,  the  Samnite  hordes  were  already  in 
possession  of  all  Lower  Italy,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  unconnected  Greek  colonies,  and  of  the 
Apulo-Messapian  coast." — T.  Mommseu,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  hk.  2.  ch.  .5. 

SAMO,  The  Kingdom  of.  See  Avars:  Tth 
Cestury. 
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SAMOA. —  Samoa  is  1  lie  native  name  of  the  i 
group  of  twelve  volcaiiie  islands  in  central  I'olj- 
uesea  formerly  known  as  tlie  Navigator  Islands. 
Their  place  on  the  chart  is  between  the  parallels 
of  l:i°  iuid  15°  south  latitude,  and  1G«°  and  173° 
Avest  lonjjitude.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is 
about  1,700  square  miles.  The  po|iulatii)n  con- 
sists of  about  3(>.OO0  natives  and  a  few  hundred 
foreigners,  Enstlish,  American  anil  (Jerman.  The 
islands  are  said  to  liave  been  tirst  visited  by  the 
Dutch  navigator,  Uoggewein,  in  17'.32.  A  Chris- 
tian mission  was  lirst  established  upon  them  in 
1830,  by  the  Lomlon  Missionary  Society.  After 
some  years  the  trade  of  the  islands  became  im- 
portant, and  German  traders  acquired  an  influ- 
ence which  they  seem  to  have  used  to  bring 
about  a  .state  of  civil  war  between  rival  kings. 
The  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
at  length,  in  1879,  by  joint  action,  intervened, 
and,  after  ten  years  more  of  disturlx-d  and  un- 
satisfactory government,  the  affairs  of  Samoa 
were  finally  settled  at  a  conference  of  the  three 
Powers  held  in  Berlin  in  1889.  A  treaty  was 
signed  by  which  they  jointly  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality of  the  islands,  with  equal  rights  of  resi- 
dence, trade  and  personal  protection  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  tliree  signatory  Powers.  The}' 
recognize  the  indeiicndence  of  the  Samoan  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  free  right  of  the  natives  to  elect 
their  chief  or  king  and  choose  the  form  of  their 
government.  The  treaty  created  a  suiirenie 
court,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  aris- 
ing under  it.  It  stopped  the  alienation  of  lands 
by  the  natives,  excepting  town  lots  in  Apia,  the 
capital  town;  and  it  organized  a  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  Apia,  with  an  elected  council  under 
the  presidency  of  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the 
three  Powers.  Other  articles  impose  customs 
duties  on  foreign  importations,  and  prohibit  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  natives. — .1/;- 
plettm's  Aiinuid  OjidAipadUi.  1888  and  1889. 

Ai-so  in:  The  SUitesmaii's  Year-Ilaak,  1894. — 
R.  Ij.  Stevenson,  A  Foot-note  to  Hintory. — G.  II. 
Bates.  iS»/«e  Aspects  of  the  Samoan  Question,  and 
Our  Relations  to  Samoa  (The  Century,  April  and 
Muy,  1889). 

♦ 

SAMOS.  —  SAMIANS.  —  The    island    now 

called  Sanio,  lying  close  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  part  of  the  ^-Egean  Sea  wdiich  was 
anciently  known  as  the  Icarian  Sea.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  being  about  eighty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.  The  narrow  strait  which  seixirates 
it  from  the  mainland  is  only  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  wide.  The  ancient  Samians  were  early 
and  important  members  of  the  Ionian  confederacy 
[see  Asi.\  MiNOH:  The  Gueek  Colonies]  and 
ac(|Uired  an  early  prominence  among  Greek  com- 
munities in  navigation,  commerce,  colonizing 
enterprise  and  advancement  in  the  arts.  Shortly 
before  the  Persian  wars,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  the  island  became  subject  to 
a  profoundly  able  and  ambitious  usurper,  Poly- 
crates,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Greek  "tyr- 
ants "  of  the  age,  and  under  whom  Samos  rose  to 
great  power  ami  great  splendor  of  devcloiiment. 
"Samos  was  at  that  time  the  brilliant  centre  of  all 
Io:iia,  as  far  as  the  latter  was  yet  untouched  by 
the  barbarians.  For  such  a  position  slu'  was  pre- 
eminently fitted;  for  nowhere  had  the  national 
life  of  the  lonians  attained  to  so  many-sided  and 
energetic  a  development  as  on  this  particular 
island.  .  .  .  An  unwearying  impulse  for  inven- 


tions was  implanted  in  these  islanders,  and  al  the 
same  time  a  manly  and  adventurous  spirit  of  dis- 
covery, stimulated  by  the  dangers  of  \uiknown 
seas.  .  .  .  Under  Polycrates,  Samos  had  become 
a  perfectly  organized  i)iratical  state;  and  no  ship 
could  (piietly  pursue  its  voyages  without  having 
first  ]uirchased  a  safe-conduct  from  Samos.  .  .  . 
But  Polycrates  intended  to  lie  something  more  than 
a  fn'cbooter.  After  he  had  annihilated  allaltenqits 
at  resistance,  and  made  his  fleet  the  sole  naval 
power  of  the  Arclii]ielago,  he  began  to  take  steps 
for  creating  a  new  and  lasting  establishment. 
The  defenceless  jilaces  on  the  coast  had  to  buy 
security  by  the  regular  payment  of  tribute;  un- 
der his  protection  they  united  into  a  body,  the 
interests  and  affairs  of  which  came  more  an<l  more 
to  find  their  centre  in  Samos,  which  from  a 
jiiratical  stale  became  the  federal  capital  of  an 
extensive'  and  brilliant  enqiire  of  coasts  and 
islands." — E.  Curtius,  lli'<l.  <;/'  (1  recce,  hk.  2,  ch. 
5  (r.  2). —  Two  of  lh(!  great  works  of  Polycr.ates 
in  Samos,  the  aqueduct,  for  which  a  mountain 
was  tUMuelled,  and  the  harbor  breakwater,  were 
among  the  wonders  of  anti(iuity.  The  Hera'um, 
or  temple  of  Here,  was  a  third  marvel.  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates,  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  the  Persians,  Samos  became  sul)ject  to 
Persia.  At  a  later  time  it  came  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  Athens,  and  its  subsequent  history  was 
full  of  vicissitudes.  It  retained  considerable  im- 
portance even  to  Koman  times. 

B.  C.  440. — Revolt  from  Athens. — Siege  and 
subjugation.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  -140-437. 

B.  C.  413. — Overthrow  of  the  oligarchy. — 
Concession  of  freedom  and  alliance  by  Athens. 
SccGkeece;  B.  C.  413-41-:. 

B.  C.  33-32. — Antony  and  Cleopatra. — The 
winter  of  B.  C.  33-3-.;,  before  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  was  passed  by  M:irk  Antony  al  Samos,  in 
company  with  Cleopatra,  the  Quc<-n  of  Kgypl. 
"The  delicious  little  island  was  crowded  with 
musicians,  dancers  and  stage  players;  its  shores 
resounded  with  the  wanton  strains  of  the  flute 
and  tabret." — C.  Merivale,  Ili-st.  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  28. 

A.  D.  1824. —  Defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the 
Greeks.     SeeGiiEEiE:    A.  D.  18'.M-1H29. 

SAMOS  AT  A.     See  Co.M.\i.\(iENE. 

SAMOTHRACE.— A  mountainous  ishuid  iu 
the  northern  part  of  the  .<Egean  sea,  so  elevated 
that  its  highest  point  is  over  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  In  ancient  times  it  derived  its  chief 
importance  from  the  mysteries  of  the  little  un- 
derstood worship  of  the  Cabiri,  of  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  .seat.  —  G.  S.  Faber, 
Mysteries  of  tlie  Cn/iiri. — "The  temple  and  mys- 
teries of  Samothrace  formed  a  point  of  union  for 
many  men  from  all  countries:  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  world  at  that  time,  the  temple  of 
Samothrace  was  like  the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  at  Jledina,  or  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Samothrace  and  Do- 
dona  were  to  the  Pelasgian  nations  what  per- 
haps Delphi  and  Delos  were  to  the  Hellenic 
world."— B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect's  on  the  lliit.  of 
Rome,  lect.  1. 

SAN.     See  Zo.vn, 

SAN    ANTONIO,  Battle  of.     See  Mexico: 

A.    D.    1847  (.M.MiCH  —  SEPTE.MBER). 

SAN  CARLOS,  Battle  of.   See  Venezuela: 
A.  1).  1829-1880. 
SAN  DOMINGO,  OR  HAYTI.    See  11  wir. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO:  A.  D.  1579.— Sup- 
posed visit  by  Drake.  See  C.\lifok.nia  :  A.  L). 
i:>4:i-lTSl;  and  Ameuka:    A.  I).  ir,7-'-l.jS0. 

A.  D.  1772-1776. —  First  exploration  and 
naming  of  the  Bay. — Founding  of  the  Mission. 
See  CAi-rKdiixiA:   A.  U.  l.")4::!-ir«l. 

A.  D.  1846. — Possession  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans.    See  Califdrxia:    A.  D.  184G-1847. 

A.  D.  1846. —  The  naming  of  the  Golden 
Gate. — The  great  Bay.     See  Goi.dkn  Ga  11;. 

A.  D.  1848. — On  the  eve  of  the  Gold  discov- 
eries.    Sl-l- Califohxia:    A.  D.  4848-1849. 

A.  D.  1856. — The  Vigilance  Committee.  See 
('Ai.iFoiiXiA:    A.  D.  18.)6. 

A.  D.  1877-1880. —  Kearney  and  the  Sand 
Lot  Party.     See  Califorxia:    A.  1).  1877-1880. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Battle  of  (1879).  See 
Chilk:    A.  I).  1838-1884. 

SAN  JACINTO,  Battle  of  (1836).  See 
Tkxas:    a.  1).  18'-i4-18;:!(;. 

SAN  JUAN  OR  NORTHWESTERN 
WATER-BOUNDARY  QUESTION.— The 
treaty  of  4846  which  settled  the  Oregon  bound- 
ary question  left  still  in  dispute  the  water-bound- 
ary between  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  Vancouver's  Island.  Provision  for  submit- 
ting the  determination  of  this  San  Juan  water- 
boundary  question,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  Em- 
])eror  of  Germany  was  made  in  the  Treaty  of 
■\Va.shiugton  (see  Alabama  Claims:  A.  D.  1871). 
•'The  Emperor,  it  appears,  referred  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  to  three  experts.  Dr.  Grinun, 
Dr.  Kiepert,  and  Dr.  Goldschmidt,  personages 
among  the  most  eminent  of  his  subjects  in  juris- 
prudence and  iu  science,  upon  whose  report  he 
decided,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1872,  iu  the 
terms  of  the  reference,  that  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  have  the  line  drawn  through 
the  (Jaiial  de  Ilaro  is  most  in  accordance  willi 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  concluded 
on  the  15th  of  .June,  1846,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  '  This  Award,' says  the 
President's  Message  of  December  2,  1872,  'con- 
firms the  United  States  in  their  claim  to  the  im- 
portant archipelago  of  islands  lying  between  the 
continent  and  Vancouver's  Island,  which  for 
more  than  26  )-ears  .  .  .  Great  Britain  had  con- 
tested, and  leaves  us,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  without 
a  question  of  disputed  boundary  between  our  ter- 
ritory and  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  on 
this  continent.'" — C.  Gushing,  Tlie  Treaty  of 
Wanldnf/ton,  p.  222.  —  The  Haro  Archipelago, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  dispute,  is  a  group 
of  many  islands,  mostly  small,  but  containing 
one  of  considerable  importance,  namely  the 
island  of  San  .luan.  The  combined  area  of  the 
islands  is  about  170  square  miles.  The  archi- 
pelago is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canal  de 
Haro  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  east  by 
Kosario  Strait,  on  the  west  by  the  Caual  de 
Haro,  on  the  south  by  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The 
entrance  to  the  strait  called  the  Canal  de  Haro  is 
commanded  by  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  which 
has,  therefore,  been  called  "'the  Cronstadt  of 
the  Pacific'  Its  position  is  such  that  a  few  bat- 
teries, skilfully  placed,  would  render  it  almost 
impregnable."  Hence  the  importance  attached 
to  the  possession  of  this  island,  and  especially  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  looking  to  the  future_ 
of  British  Columbia.  By  the  decision  of  the' 
Emperor  of  Germany  the  entire  Archipelago  be- 


came part  of  the  recognized  territory  of  the 
I'nited  States.— Viscount  .Milton.  IfiKt.  of  the  San 
■luiui    Water  Bon iiih( n/  t^ucxtitiii  \lii  18(i9] 

SAN  MARINO,  The  Republic  of.— "The 
Itepiil)lic  of  San  Marino  is  a  survival  unique  ia 
the  political  world  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  sover- 
eign independence  of  San  .Marino  is  due  to  a 
series  of  happy  accidents  which  were  crystallised 
into  a  sentiment.  The  origin  of  the  State  is  as- 
cribed to  a  Dalmatian  saint  who  lied  from  the 
early  persecutions  at  Home  and  dwelt  in  a  her- 
mitage on  Mount  Titanus.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  earlier  population. 
The  mountain  is  a  detached  block  standing  free 
of  the  Apennines,  —  a  short  twelve  miles  from 
the  sea-coast,  easily  defensible  and  conunanding 
a  fertile  undulating  district.  The  hill-villages 
must  have  exi.sted  before  the  towns  of  the  coast. 
As  old  as  Illyrian  pirates  were  the  highland 
townships  of  Verrucchio,  San  Leo,  Urbino, 
f)simo,  Loretto,  and  ab(n-e  all  San  JIarino.  Yet, 
but  for  the  saint  anil  his  noble  benefactress  Feli- 
citii,  San  Marino  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 
other  highland  communes.  This  lady  was  a 
Countess  JIatilda  on  a  small  scale.  She  gave  to 
the  young  congregation  the  proprietorship  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  lower  tableland  was  acquired 
by  subsequent  purchase  and  by  the  generosity  of 
Pope  ^Eneas  Sylvius.  But  Felicita  could  not 
give  sovereignty. —  she  could  give  no  more  than 
she  possessed.  The  sovereigntj'  had  rested  with 
the  Roman  Republic  —  the  Empire  —  the  Goths 
—  the  Greeks  —  the  Germans.  The  Papacy  itself 
had  as  much  claim  to  San  Marino  as  to  anything 
which  it  possessed.  It  was  included  at  all  events 
in  the  donation  of  Pepin.  In  the  Pontificate  of 
John  XXII.  the  Bi.shop  of  Feltro,  who  claimed 
the  ownership  of  the  town,  |)ropose(l  to  sell  it, 
partly  because  he  needed  money  to  restore  his 
church,  partly  because  the  Sammarinesi  were  re- 
bellious subjects, — '  not  recognising  superiors 
here  on  earth,  and  perchance  not  believing  upon 
a  superior  in  heaven. '  Yet  the  P.ipacy  appears 
in  the  13th  century  to  have  accepted  a  judicial 
decision  as  to  the  sovereign  independence  of  the 
Republic,  and  Pius  II.  considerably  increased  its 
territory  in  1463  at  the  exi)ense  of  Sigisnuuid 
Malatesta.  The  sovereignty  of  San  JIarino  is 
therefore  almost  as  complete  a  puzzle  as  that  of  the 
mj'sterious  Royaume  d'  Yvetot.  .  .  .  The  Mala- 
testas,  originally  lords  of  the  neighboring  up- 
land fortress  of  Verrucchio  would  willingly  have 
made  the  whole  ridge  the  backbone  of  their  State 
of  Rimini.  But  this  very  fact  secured  for  the 
Sammarinesi  the  constant  friendship  of  the  lords 
of  Urbino.  .  .  .  Neither  iK)wer  could  allow  the 
other  to  appropriate  so  invaluable  a  strategic  po- 
sition. .  .  .  The  existing  constitution  is  a  living 
lesson  on  medieval  history.  .  .  .  Theoretically, 
sovereignty  in  the  last  resort  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  old  this  was  practically  exercised  by 
the  Arengo,  which  thus  has  some  correspondence 
ill  meaning  and  functions  to  the  Flor<>ntine  Par- 
la  mcnto.  The  Sammarinesi,  however,  were 
wiser  than  the  Florentines.  When  the  increase 
of  population  and  territory  rendered  a  gathering 
of  the  whole  people  an  incompetent  engine  of 
legislation,  the  Arengo  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
as  a  mischievous  survival  with  ill-defined  author- 
ity at  the  mercy  of  the  governmental  wire- 
Iiidlers.  The  prerogatives  which  were  reserved 
to  the  .Vrengo  were  small  but  definite.  ...  It 
was  after  the  accession  of  territory  granted  by 
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Pius  IT.  ill  140")  lliat  the  conslitiitidn  of  the  State 
was  fuiul;imciilMlly  altcnMl.  .  .  .  The  people  now 
(lelejiiited  its  sovereijintv  l<>  llie  Coiineil.  which 
was  raised  to  ()(l  nii'inlieis.  .  .  .  In  KiOO  an  order 
of  Patricians  was  estalilislied.  to  wiiich  was  j^ivcn 
one-third  of  tlie  representation,  and  tlie  f'oiincil 
now  consists  of  20  •  not]ili,'  20  'artisti,'  artisans 
and  shopkeepers,  and  20  'contadini.'  agricultur- 
ists. The  harmony  of  the  ]{epiil)lic  is  iindis- 
tiirbed  by  general  elections,  for  the  Council  is 
recruited  by  co-o])talion.  .  .  .  At  the  head  of  the 
Kxecutive "stand  the  two  Captains  Ik-gent.  To 
tliem  the  statutes  assign  the  sovereign  authority 
and  the  power  of  the  sword.  .  .  .  Thej- draw  a 
small  salary,  and  during  their  six  months  of 
oflice  are  free  from  all  State  burdens." — E.  Arm- 
strong, A  Politiad  SnrHfol  (Munnillaii'x  Mikju- 
tine,  Jan..  1891). — "Between  this  miniature 
country  and  its  institutions  there  is  a  delicious 
disproportion.  The  little  area  of  thin  soil  has 
for  centuries  maiiUained  a  complicated  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  There  is  a  national  post-ollice:  there 
is  an  army  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
eight  oflicers;  there  are  diplomatic  agents  in 
Paris  and  Montevideo,  and  consuls  in  various 
Kuropeati  cities.  Services  rendered  to  the  State 
or  to  science  may  be  rewarded  by  knighthood, 
and  so  late  as  1876  San  Marino  expressed  its 
gratitude  to  an  English  lady  for  her  gift  of  a 
statue  of  liberty,  by  making  her  Duchess  of  Ac- 
(|uaviva.  Titles  are  by  no  means  the  most  un- 
<lemocratic  part  of  the  repulilic.  On  examina- 
tion it  is  seen  to  be  in  fact  an  oligarch}-.  ,  ,  . 
Yet  an  oligarchy  among  yeoman  farmens  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  an  oligarchy  among 
merchant  princes.  San  Marino  may  be  compared 
with  colonial  Massachusetts.  The  few  voters 
have  always  really  represented  the  mass  of  the 
people.  It  has  been  a  singularly  united,  cour- 
ageous, Iionorable,  public-sjiirited,  and  prudent 
Jicople.  Union  was  po.ssil)le  because  it  was  and 
is  a  poor  conuuunity,  in  which  there  were  no 
powerful  families  to  tight  and  ex|)el  each  other, 
or  exiles  to  come  back  with  an  enemy's  army. 
The  courage  of  the  |)eople  is  shown  by  their  hos- 
pitality to  Garibaldi  when  he  was  fleeing  after 
his  defeat  of  lS4i(.  An  excellent  moral  tiljre  was 
manifested  when,  in  18GH,  the  Hepidilic  refused 
to  receive  the  gambling  eslal)lishinents  which 
had  been  made  illegal  in  other  counlries.  The 
new  town-hall  is  a  monument  to  the  enlightened 
public  spirit  of  the  San  .Marinese.  as  well  as  to 
their  taste.  That  the  State  is  prudent  is  shown 
by  its  distinction,  almost  unii|ue  in  Europe,  of 
having  no  public  debt.  Other  little  states  in 
Europe  have  had  similar  good  qualities,  yet  have 
long  since  been  destroyed.  Why  has  San  Marino 
outlived  them  all  '>....  The  perpetuation  of  the 
government  is  due  in  the  tirst  place  to  a  singular 
freedom  from  any  desire  to  extend  its  Ijorders. 
The  outlying  villages  have  been  added  by  gift 
or  by  their  own  freewill;  and  when,  in  1797, 
Gen.  Bonaparte  invited  the  San  Marinese  to  make 
their  wishes  known,  'if  any  part  of  the  adjacent 
territory  is  absolutely  necessary  to  you,'  the 
hard-headed  leaders  declined  'an  enlargement 
which  might  in  time  compromise  their  liberty.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ]i(i(ir  town  had  nothing 
worth  plundering,  and  anm  \,-ition  was  so  ditli- 
cult  a  task  that  15enediet  XIV.  said  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni's  attempt  in  1739;  'San  Marino  is  a 
tough  bread-crust;  the  man  who  tries  to  bite  it 
gets  his  teeth  broken. '    Nevertheless,  even  peace- 


ful and  inoffensive  connnunities  were  not  safe 
during  the  last  twelve  centuries,  without  power- 
ful protectors.  The  determining  reason  for  the 
freedom  of  San  .Marino  sin<e  K!UO  has  been  the 
friendship  of  potentates,  tirst  of  the  neighboring 
Dukes  of  L'rbino,  then  of  the  Popes,  then  of 
Napoleon,  then  of  Italy.  .  .  .  When  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  was  formed  in  1860,  no  one  cared 
to  erase  from  the  map  a  stale  which  even  the 
Pope  had  spared,  anci  in  which  Europe  was  in- 
terested. Hence  the  San  Marinese  retained  a  sit- 
uation comparable  with  that  of  the  native  states 
in  India.  A  '  consolato  '  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment resides  in  the  town;  the  schools  are  assinn- 
lated  to  the  Italian  system;  appeals  may  be  had 
from  the  courts  to  the  Italian  upper  courts,  and 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  harboring 
of  refugee  criminals.  Yet  of  the  old  sovereignty 
four  important  incidents  are  retaineil.  San  Ma- 
rino has  a  [)ost-oHice.  a  kind  of  national  play- 
thing: but  the  rare  and  beautiful  stamps  are 
much  lU'i/.ed  liy  collectors,  and  doubtless  the  sale 
helps  the  cotTers  of  the  state.  The  San  .Marinese 
manage,  and  well  manage,  their  own  local  affairs, 
without  any  annoying  interference  from  an  Ital- 
ian prefect.  They  owe  no  military  service  to 
Italy,  and  their  own  militia  is  nobunh'n.  Above 
all,  they  pay  no  taxes  to  Italj'.  If  1  were  an 
Italian,  I  should  like  to  be  a  San  Marinese.  " — 
A.  B.  Hart,  I'lir  Anr/'rut  ('i)iiii>ii)iiiriiil//i  nf  Snn 
Mtii-iiio  ('/'/„■  S.ilioii,  Fill.  1.  1894). 

SAN  MARTIN,  General  Jos6  de,  and  the 
liberation  of  Chile  and  Peru.  See  Ciiii.ic;  A.  D. 
18!t)-1818;  and  Pt;I!I  :   A.   I).  18'20-1S26. 

SAN  MARTINO,  Battle  of  (1859).  See 
It.\ly;  a.  I)    IS.VI-IS.-)!) 

SAN  SALVADOR,  Bahamas.— The  name 
given  by  Columbus  to  the  little  island  in  the 
Bahama  group  which  he  tirst  discovered,  and 
the  identit}'  of  which  is  in  dispute.  See  Amek- 
ic.\;  A.  I).  1492. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  Central  America:  A.  D. 
1821-1871. —  Independence  of  Spain.  —  Brief 
annexation  to  Mexico. — Attempted  Federa- 
tions and  their  failure.  See  CiiNTn.vi.  Ameh- 
ica:  a.  1).  182U1ST1. 

SAN  STEFANO,  Treaty  of.  See  Tirks: 
A.  D-  1S77-1S7M.  and  1878. 

SANCHO  I.,  King  of  Aragon,   A.  I).  1063- 

1094;    IV.    of   Navarre,    A.    D.    1076-1094 

Sancho  I.,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or 
Oviedo,  9.5.5-967 Sancho  I.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, 905-92.) Sancho  I.,  King  of  Portu- 
gal, 1185-1211 Sancho  II.,  King  of  Castile, 

106.5-1072 Sancho  II.  (called  The  Greati, 

King  of  Navarre,  970-lli:!5;  and   I.  of  Castile, 

1026-10;i.5 Sancho   II.,   King   of   Portugal, 

l'223-r244 Sancho    III.,    King   of   Castile, 

11.57-11.58 Sancho    III.,  King  of  Navarre, 

10.54-1076 Sancho  IV.,  King  of  Leon  and 

Castile,  l'2S4-129o Sancho  V.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, 11.50-1194 Sancho  VI.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, 1194-1'2:!6. 

SAND  LOT  PARTY,  The.  See  C.u.i- 
poi<ni.\:  a.  I).  1S7T-1SS0. 

SANDEMANIAN S.—  Kobert  Sandeman 
"was  a  Scotchman  who  held  pecidiar  religious 
views;  such  as  —  that  an  intellectual  Ijelief 
would  ensure  salvation,  without  faith:  and  that 
this  intellectual  lielief  was  certain  to  induce  Chris- 
tian virtues.  He  held  these  so  strongly  and 
urgently  that  he  made  a  small  sect;  and  in  1764 
he  came  to  Connecticut,  and   founded   churches 
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at  Danbury  aud  at  some  other  places,  where  his 
followers  were  calkd  '  Sandemanians,'  and  where 
some  traces  of  them  exist  still.  .  .  .  The  fol- 
lowers of  Robert  Sanderaaii  were  nearly  all 
Loyalists  [at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion], and  many  of  them  emigrated  from  Connec- 
ticut to  New  "Brunswick."— C.  W.  Elliott,  The 
New  En>i.  HM. ,  i\  2.  p.  370. 

SANDJAKS,  OR  SANJAKS.  See  Bey; 
also  TiMAU. 

SANDJAR,   Seljuk  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D. 

nifi-ii'iT. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  The.  See  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

SANGALA. —  An  ancient  city  in  the  Punjab, 
India,  which  was  the  easternmost  of  all  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  took  the 
town  by  storm  (B.  C.  326),  slaying  17.000  of  the 
inhabitants  and  takin.a;  70.000  captives.  —  G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greccf.  pi  2,  ch.  94. 

SANHEDRIM,  The. —"Beside  the  priest- 
hood [of  the  .Jewish  church],  ever  since  the  time 
of  Ezra,  there  had  been  Insensibly  growing  a 
body  of  scholars,  who  by  the  time  of  Herod  had 
risen  to  a  distinct  function  of  the  State.  Already 
under  John  Hyrcanus  there  was  a  judicial  body 
known  as  the  House  of  Judgment  (Beth-Din). 
To  this  was  given  the  JIacedonian  title  of  Syne- 
drion  [or  Synhedrion],  transformed  into  the  bar- 
barous Hebrew  word  Sanhedrim,  orSanhedrin." — 
Dean  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Jeicish 
Church,  lect.  .50. — "The  Sanhedrin  was  the  great 
court  of  judicature;  it  judged  of  all  capital 
offences  against  the  law ;  it  had  the  power  of  in- 
flicting punishment  by  scourging  and  by  death. 
.  .  .  The  Great  Sanhedrin  was  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  inferior  Sanhedrins  of  twent_v-three 
judges  established  in  the  otiier  towns.  The  Sanhe- 
drin was  probably  confined  to  its  judicial  duties 

—  it  was  a  plenary  court  of  justice,  and  no  more 

—  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Asmonean 
princes,  and  during  those  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
his  son  Archelaus.  .  .  .  When  .Jud;ea  became  a 
Roman  province,  the  Sanhedrin  either,  as  is  more 
likely,  assumed  for  the  tirst  time,  or  recovered 
its  station  as  a  kind  of  senate  or  representative 
body  of  tlie  nation.  ...  At  all  events,  they 
seem  to  have  been  the  channel  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Roman  rulers  and  the  body  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  Sanhedrin,  under  the  name  of 
the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders  of  the 
people,  who  take  the  lead  in  all  the  transactions 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Jesus  Christ  was  led 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  by  them  denounced 
before  the  tribunal  of  Pilate." — H.  H.  Milman, 
Hint,  of  the  Jews,  hk.  12. 

SANHIKANS,  The.     See  •Americ.x.x  Aho- 

RIGINKS;    AlGONQTIAN  FaMII.Y.. 

SANITARY  COMMISSION,  and  Chris- 
tian Commission,  The  United  States. — "Soon 
after  Jlr,  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  [April 
13,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of-  the  American  Civil 
War]  .  .  .  calling  for  7.5,000  soldiers,  many  good 
men  and  women  instituted  what  they  tei'med 
'Soldiers'  Aid  Societies.'  At  first  the  goveru- 
ment  did  not  look  upon  these  with  approval, 
under  an  apprehension  that  tliey  might  inter- 
fere with  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the 
armies.  Certain  physicians  and  clergymen  who 
had  interested  themselves  in  these  charitable 
undertakings  perceived  how  much  good  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  more  extensive  and  thor- 
ough  orgauization.     Seeking   no  remuneration, 


they  applied  to  the  government  to  give  them 
recognition  and  moral  supi>ort,  and,  after  some 
difficulty,  this  being  secured,  tliey  organized 
themselves  anil  were  recognized  as  'tlie  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.'  Tlie  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Bellows,  i).  1).,  was  its  president.  Their 
intention  was  to  aid  by  their  professional  advice 
the  medical  department  of  W\^  government  ser- 
vice: but  soon,  the  field  opening  out  before 
them,  their  operations  were  greatly  enlarged. 
From  being  simply  an  advisory,  they  became 
more  and  more  an  executive  body.  .  .  .  The 
Sanitary  Commission  now  entered  on  an  extraor- 
dinary career  of  usefulness.  It  ranged  itself 
in  atfiliation  with  tlie  government  medical  liureau. 
It  gathered  supporters  from  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  Soon  the  commis.sion  had  an  independent 
transportation  of  its  own.  It  had  hospital  trans- 
ports, wagons,  ambulances,  railroad  ambidances, 
cars.  Ingenious  men  devi.sed  for  it  inventions  of 
better  litters,  better  stretchers,  better  ambu- 
lances. It  secured  comfortable  transportation 
for  the  wounded  soldier  from  the  liattle  field  to 
the  hospital.  On  the  railroad  it  soon  had  its 
hospital  cars,  with  kitchen,  dispensary,  and  a 
surgeon's  car  in  the  midst.  As  its  "work  in- 
creased, so  did  its  energies  and  the  singular 
efficiency  of  its  organization.  It  divided  its 
services  into  several  departments  of  duty.  (1.) 
Its  preventive  service,  or  sanitary  inspection  de- 
partment, had  a  corps  of  medical  inspectors, 
who  examined  thoroughly  troops  in  llie  flehl, 
and  reported  their  condition  aud  needs  to  its  own 
officers  and  to  the  government.  It  had  also  a 
corps  of  special  hospital  inspectors,  who  visited 
the  general  hospitals  of  tlie  army,  nearly  300  in 
number,  their  reports  being  confidential,  and 
sent  to  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army.  (2.)  Its 
department  of  general  relief.  This  consisted  of 
twelve  branches  of  the  general  commission,  hav- 
ing depots  in  the  large  towns,  eacli  branch  having 
from  150  to  1.200  auxiliaries  engaged  in  obtain- 
ing supplies.  These  were  sent  to  the  main 
depot,  aud  there  assorted,  repacked,  and  dis- 
patched. One  of  these  branches,  the  '  Woman's 
Central  Association,'  collected  stores  to  tlie  value 
of  over  a  million  of  dollars;  another,  the  North- 
western, at  Chicago,  furuisiied  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Care  was  taken  to  have  no 
waste  in  the  distribution.  Soldiers  of  all  the 
states  were  equally  suppilied;  and  even  wounded 
enemies  left  on  the  field,  or  sick  and  abandoned 
in  the  hospitals,  were  tenderly  cared  for.  (3.) 
Its  department  of  special  relief.  This  took  un- 
der its  charge  soldiers  not  yet  under,  or  just 
out  of  the  care  of  the  government :  nun  on  sick 
leave,  or  found  in  the  streets,  or  left  by  their 
regiments.  For  such  it  furnished  "homes.' 
About  7,. 500  men  were,  on  an  average,  thus 
daily  or  nightly  accommodated.  It  also  had 
'  lodges'  wherein  a  sick  soldier  might  stay  while 
awaiting  his  pay  from  the  ijaymaster  general, 
or,  if  unable  to  reach  a  hospital,  might  stop  for 
a  time.  Still  more,  it  had  '  Homes  for  tli(! 
Wives,  Mothers,  and  Chililren  of  Soldiers.'  where 
those  visiting  the  wounded  or  sick  man  to  min- 
ister to  his  necessities  might  find  protection,  de- 
fense, food,  shelter.  It  had  its  '  Feeding  Sta- 
tions,' where  a  tired  and  hungry  soUlier  passing 
by  eotild  have  a  gratuitous  meal.  On  tlie  great 
niilitary  lines  these  stations  were  permanently 
established.  On  the  chief  rivers,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Cumberland,  the  Potomac,  it  had   'stvnitary 
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steamers'  for  transmitting  supplies  and  trans- 
porting; the  siclc  and  wounded.  It  estuhlislied 
■afieneies'  to  see  that  uo  injustice  was  done  to 
any  soldier;  that  the  soldier,  his  widow,  his 
orphan,  obtained  pensions,  bark  pay,  bounties, 
or  whatever  money  was  due:  that  any  errors  in 
their  pajiers  were  "jiroperly  corrected,  ami  espe- 
cially that  no  sharper  took  advantage  of  them. 
It  instituted  hospital  directories  by  which  the 
friends  of  a  soldier  could  obtain  information 
without  cost  as  to  his  place  and  eondilion,  if 
within  a  vcar  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  .any  lios- 
pilal.  It'had  such  a  record  of  not  less  than  DOO.OOO 
names.  AVhenever  permitted  todoso.  it  sent  sup- 
jilies  to  the  United  States  prisoners  of  war  in  con- 
linement  at  Anderson villc.  Salisbury,  Kicbmond. 
.  .  .  (4.)  Itsdepartment  of  field  relief.  'I'heduly 
of  this  was  to  minister  to  the  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle;  to  furnish  bandages,  corilials,  uourisli- 
meat;  to  give  assistance  to  the  surgeons,  and  lo 
supply-  anj'  deliciencics  it  could  detect  in  the  lield 
liospitals.  It  had  a  chief  ins|icctor  for  the  armies 
of  the  East;  another  for  the  Military  Deiiartnient 
of  the  Alississippi,  with  a  competent  stalf  for 
cacli.  (■').)  Its  au.xiliary  relief  corps.  This  sup- 
plied deficiencies  in  personal  attendance  and 
work  in  the  hospitals,  or  among  the  wounded  on 
the  lield.  Retween  May,  18G4,  when  it  was  first 
organized,  and  .January,  186.-),  it  gave  its  services 
to  more  than  7.'),00t)  patients.  It  waited  on  the 
sick  and  wounded;  wrote  letters  for  them,  gtive 
tlicni  stationcrj-,  po.stagc  stamps,  newspapers, 
and  whiled  aw"ay  the  heavy  hours  of  suffering 
by  reading  magazines  and  books  to  them.  To 
the  Sanitary  C'onunission  the  government  gave  a 
most  earnest  supiwrt;  the  people  gave  it  their 
liearls.  The.y  furnished  it  with  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  in  money,  of  which  one  million 
came  from  the  Pacific  States;  they  sent  it  nine  mil- 
lions' worth  of  supplies.  Prom  fairs  held  in  its 
interest  very  larg('  sums  were  derived.  One  in 
New  York  yielded  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dol- 
lars; one  in  Philadelphia  more  than  a  million. 
In  towns  comparatively  small,  there  were  often 
collected  at  such  fairs  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  .  .  .  The  Christian  Connnission 
emulated  the  noble  conduct  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Connnission.  It,  too,  received  the  rec- 
ognition and  countenance  of  the  government. 
Its  ol)ject  was  to  promote  the  phj'sical  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Its  cen- 
tral oflice  was  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  had  agen- 
cies in  all  the  large  towns.  'It  aided  the  sur- 
,geon,  helped  the  cliaplaiu,  followed  the  armies 
in  their  marches,  went  into  the  trenches  and 
along  the  picket-line.  Wherever  there  was  a 
sick,  a  wounded,  a  dying  man,  an  agent  of  the 
Christian  Commission  was  near  by.'  It  gave 
Christian  burial  whenever  possible;  it  marked 
the  graves  of  the  dead.  It  had  its  religious 
services,  its  little  extemporized  chapels,  its 
prayer-meetings.  The  Ainerican  Bible  Society 
gave  it  Bibles  and  Testaments;  the  Tract  Society 
its  publications.  The  government  furnished  its 
agents  and  supplies  free  transportation ;  it  had 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  its  purposes.  Steam- 
boat and  railroad  companies  furthered  its  ob- 
jects with  all  their  ability.  It  distril)Uted  nearly 
five  millions  of  dollars  in  money  and  supplies. " 
— J.  W.  Draper,  Hist,  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
ch.  87  (r.  3). 

Also  in:   L.    P.    Brockett,  Woiiuui's  Work  in 
(he  Civil  Ifar.  — Mrs.  M.  A.  Livermore,  My  tstory 


of  the  War.—K.  P.  Wormcley,  The  Other  Side  of 
the  Wnr. — The  Snintriri/  Coiniin'Mion  :  itn  Wortit 
mill  I'll rjMM'n. — J.  S.  Newberry,  The  I'.  S.  .Smii- 
tiiri/  Com.  ill  the  MixxixKi/i/ii  \'ii/lii/.- — L.  Moss, 
Aiiiiiili  iif  Ihi    r.  .v.   Christiiiii  (',,111.' 

SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  LEGISLA- 
TION.    See  .Ml.DK  Al.  S(  IK.NCi;:    Itirii  ("l.NTI  KY. 

SANJAKS,   OR    SANDJAKS.      See   Hi:v; 

'    SANQUHAR     DECLARATION,    The.- 

The  Declaration  alli.vcd  liy  llu'  Cameronians  to 
themarket-crossof  Saniiuhar. in  KJSO,  renouncing 
allegiance  to  Kini;-  Charles  II.  See  Scoti..\nd; 
A.   i).   l(i81-l(iS!),  ■ 

SANS  ARCS,  The.  See  AMfCftuAN  Ano- 
itioiNKs:  SiciiAX  Family. 

SANSCULOTTES.     See   Fuamk:    A.   D. 

17!)1  ((hTollKKI. 

SANSCULOTTIDES,  of  the  French  Re- 
publican Calendar,  The.      See  Fkance:  A.  1). 

17i»;3  (OCTOUKK)  TlIK  NEW  REPUBLICAN  CAL- 
K.N11AH. 

SANSKRIT.— "Tlie  name  Sanskrit  as  ap- 
]ilird  to  flic  aiK-ient  language  of  the  Hindus  is 
an  artificial  designation  for  a  highly  elaborated 
form  of  the  language  originally  brought  by  flie 
Indian  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  race  into  India. 
This  original  tongue  soon  became  modified  by 
contact  with  the  dialecfs  of  the  alioriginal  races 
who  preceded  the  Aryans,  and  in  this  way  cou- 
verled  info  the  peculiar  language  ('  bhasha ' )  of 
the  Aryan  inunigrants  who  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  seven  rivers  of  the  Panjab  and 
its  outlying  districts  (' Sapla-Sindhavas  '  =  in 
Zand  '  liapta  Ilendu  ' ).  The  most  suitable  name 
for  the  original  language  thus  moidded  inio  the 
speech  of  tlie  Hindus  is  llindu-i  (=Sin(lhu  i).  its 
lii'incip:d  later  development  being  cidled  Hindi, 
just  as  till'  TiOW  German  dialed  of  the  S:i.\ons 
when  modified  in  England  was  called  Anglo- 
Sa.xon.  I)Ut  very  soon  that  happened  in  India 
which  has  come  to  pass  in  all  civilized  countries. 
The  spoken  language,  wdien  once  its  geaeral 
form  and  character  had  been  settled,  separated 
into  two  lines,  the  one  elaborated  by  the  learned, 
the  other  iiopularizeil  and  variously  provin- 
cialized by  file  unlearned.  In  India,  however, 
.  .  .  this  separation  became  more  marked,  more 
diversified,  and  progressively  intensified.  Hence, 
the  very  grammar  which  with  other  nations 
was  regarded  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  catne 
to  be  treated  by  Indian  Pandits  ;is  the  end  itself, 
and  was  subtilized  into  an  intricate  science, 
fenced  around  by  a  bristling  liarrier  of  teclmi- 
calities.  The  language,  too,  elaborated  'pari 
passu  '  with  the  grammar,  rejected  the  nafnnil 
name  of  Ilindu-I,  or  '  the  speech  of  the  Hindus,' 
and  adopted  an  artificial  designation,  viz.  Saus- 
krifa,  'the  peffeetly  constructed  speech,'.  .  . 
to  denote  its  compiete  severance  from  vulgar 
purposes,  and  its  exclusive  dedication  to  religion 
and  literature;  while  the  name  Prakrita  —  wliicli 
may  mean  '  the  original '  as  well  as  '  the  derived  | 
speech  —  was  assigned  to  the  common  dialect." 
—  M.  Williams,  Tndiiui  Wisdom,  introd.,  p. 
.v.rriii. 

SANTA  ANNA,  The  career  of.  See  Me.\:- 
i(o:  A.  D.  18-20-1836,  to  1848-1861,  and  Texas: 
A.  D.  18-34-1880. 

SANTA  HERMANDAD.  See  IIoi-v 
I!kiitiieiuiooi>. 

SANTA  INES,  Battle  of  1 1859).  See  Ykx- 
eziela:  A.  1).  18-«J-18S(i. 
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SARDINIA. 


SANTA    LUCIA,    Battle   of   (1848).      Sro 
Itu,v:  A.  H.  184S-1840. 
SANTALS,    The.      See   India:   The   aeo- 

RKIIXAI.  INIIABITAXTS. 

SANTAREM,  Battle  of  (1184).  See  Porti - 
<;ai.:  A.  I)^   11I9.J-1825. 

SANTEES,  The.  See  American  Abork;!- 
NEs:  SidtAX  Family. 

SANTIAGO,  The  founding  of  the  city 
(15411.     See  Clin. e:   A.  I).  1450-1724. 

SANTIAGO,  OR  ST.  J  AGO,  Knights  of 
the  Order  of.     See  Cai.atrava. 

SANTONES,  The.     See  Pictones. 

SAPAUDIA.— The  eaiiv  name  of  Savoy. 
See  BrR.a-Ni.iAXs:  A.  D.  443-4ol. 

SAPEIRES,  The.     See  Iheriaxs.  Eastern. 

SAPIENZA,  OR  PORTOLONGO,  Battle 
of  (1354)-  Sec  Constantinople:  A.  I).  1348- 
13.5.5. 

SARACENIC  EMPIRE.  Sec  M.uio.met.\n 
Conquest  and  Emi-irk. 

SARACENIC  SCHOOLS.  See  Education, 
Medi.kv.m,. 

SARACENS,  The  name.—  "  From  Mecca  to 
the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes  were  con- 
foimdeci  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  under  the  gen- 
eral api>e"llatioii  of  Saracens.  .  .  .  The  name 
which,  used  by  Ptolemj'  and  Pliny  in  a  more 
confined,  by  Animianus  and  Procopius  in  a  larger, 
sense,  has  been  derived,  ridiculou.sly,  from 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the 
village  of  Saraka,  .  .  .  more  plausibly  from  tlie 
Arabic  words  which  signify  a  thievish  character, 
or  Oriental  situation.  .  .  .  Yet  the  last  and  most 
popular  of  these  etymologies  is  refuted  bv 
Ptolemy  (Arabia,  p.  2.  18.  in  Hudson,  tom.  iv.), 
who  expressly  remarks  the  western  and  southern 
po.sition  of  the  Saracens,  then  an  obscure  tribe  on 
the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  appellation  cannot, 
therefore,  allude  to  any  national  character;  and, 
.since  it  was  imposed  by  strangers,  it  must  be 
found,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage."—  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
liiiiiiiin  Empire,  cli.  50,  and  note. — "Dr.  Clarke 
(Travels,  v.  ii.,  p.  391)  after  expressing  contemp- 
tuous pity  for  Gibbon's  ignorance,  derives  the 
word  from  Zara,  Zaara,  Sara,  the  Desert,  whence 
Saraceni,  the  children  of  the  Desert.  De  JIarlfis 
adopts  the  derivation  from  Sarrik,  a  robber. 
Hist,  des  Arabes,  vol.  1.,  p.  36;  St.  Martin  from 
Scharkioun,  or  Sharklln,  Eastern,  vol.  .\i.,  p. 
55." — H.  Jlilman,  note  to  Gibbon,  ns  above. —  The 
Kadraouites  "  are  undoubtedly  what  their  name 
expresses.  Orientals,  Saracens,  otherwise  '  B'ne 
Kedem,'  or  Suns  of  the  East;  a  name  restricted 
in  jiractice  to  the  east  contiguous  to  Palestine, 
and  comprising  only  the  Arabian  nations  dwelling 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  .  .  .  The 
name  Saraceni  was  in  use  among  the  Romans 
long  before  Islam,  apparently  from  the  time  of 
Trajan's  and  Hadrian's  wars." —  H.  Ewald,  Hist, 
of  hrnel,  in.trod,  sect.  4,  with  foot-note  (i\  1). —  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  term  Saracen  became  com- 
mon in  its  application  to  the  Arabs,  and,  in  fact, 
to  tlie  Mahometan  races  pretty  generally.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  96-138. 


SARAGOSSA:  Origin.  See  C^sar-Au 
c.rsT.\. 

A.  D.  543.  —  Siege  by  the  Franks.  See 
Goths  (Visigoths):  A.  D.  507-711. 

A.  D.  713. —  Siege  and  conquest  by  the 
Arab-Moors.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  711-713. 


A.  D.  778.  —  Siege  by  Charlemagne.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  77S.  ^ 

A.  D.  1012-1146.— The  seat  of  a  Moorish 
kingdom.     See  Spain:  A.  I).  1031-1080. 

A.  D.  1 710.— Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  by  the 
Allies.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1707-1710. 

A.  D.  1808.— Fruitless  siege  by  the  French. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (May— SEPTEMiiEi;*. 

A.  D.  1808-1809.—  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French. —  Extraordinary  defense  of  the  city. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1808-1809  (December  — 
March). 

A.  D.  1809.—  Siege  by  the  French.  See 
Spain:    A.  1).  1809  (FEiiRrAUY — Iri.v). 

A.  D.  1809.—  Battle    and    Spanish    defeat. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1809  (February — Iuxe). 
♦ 

SARANGIANS.— The  name  given  by  Herod- 
otus to  a  warlike  people  who  dwelt  anciently  on 
the  shores  of  tlie  Hamun  and  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Hilmend— southwestern  Afghanistan.  By  the 
later  Greeks  they  were  called  Zarangians  and 
Draiigians;  by  the  Persians  Zaraka.— M. 
Duncker,  Hist,  of  Ahlirjuiti/.  Iik.  7,  eh.  1  (r.  5). 

SARATOGA,  Burgoyne's  surrender  at. 
See  Lnited  St.\tes  of  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1777  (.July — 

OCTor.EI!). 

SARATOGA,  The  proposed  State  of.—  See 
Northwest  Territory  of  the  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1784. 

SARCEES  (TINNEH).  See  A-merican 
Aborigines:  Blackfeet,  .\nd  Athapascan 
Family. 

SARDINIA  (The  Island)  :  Name  and  early 
history. —  "The  name  of  the  island  '  Sardo  '  is 
derived  with  probability  from  the  Piia^nician.  and 
describes  its  resemblance  to  the  human  footstep. 
.  .  .  Diodorus  reckons  this  island  among  the 
places  to  which  the  PlKenieians  sent  colonies, 
after  they  had  enriched  tliem.selves  by  the  silver 
of  Spain.  .  .  .  What  the  primitive  population 
of  the  island  was,  which  the  Phu'iiicians  found 
there  when  tbev  touched  at  its  southern  ports  on 
their  way  to  Spain,  whether  it  had  come  from 
the  coast  of  Italy,  or  Africa,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. In  historical  times  it  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  three  princi|ial  sources, — immi- 
grations from  Africa,  represented  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  Sardus  and  Aristanis;  from  Greece, 
represented  by  lolaus,  and  from  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Spain,  represented  b}'  Norax.  .  .  . 
The  name  Norax  has  evidently  a  reference  to 
those  singular  remains  of  ancient  architecture, 
the  Nuraghi  of  Sardinia, —  stone  towers  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  sjiiral  staircase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  to  the  num- 
ber of  3,000  are  scattered  over  the  island,  chiefly 
in  the  southern  and  western  parts.  Nothing 
entirely  analogous  to  these  has  been  found  in 
any  otjier  part  of  the  world;  but  they  resemble 
most  the  Athalayas  [or  Talajots]  of  Minorca, 
whose  population  was  partly  Iberian,  partly 
Libyan.  .  .  .  The  Carthaginians,  at  the  time 
when  their  naval  power  was  at  its  height,  in 
the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  C..  subdued 
all  the  level  country,  the  former  inhabitants  tak- 
ing refuge  among  the  mountains,  where  their 
manners  R'ceded  towards  barbarism." — .1.  Ken- 
rick,  Pliivnicia,  eh.  4,  fei't.  3. 

A.  D.  1017. —  Conquest  from  the  Saracens 
by  the  Pisans  and  Genoese.     See  Pisa  :  Origin 
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A.  D.  1708.— Taken  by  the  Allies.  See 
Spain;  A.  D.  1707-1710. 

A.  D.  1713. — Ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria with  the  title  of  King.  Sec  L  ruKt'in' :  A.D. 
1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1714. —  Exchanged  with  the  emperor 
for  the  Upper  Palatinate.  See  Utueciit:  A.  I). 
1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1717 — Retaken  by  Spain.  See  Sp.\ik: 
A.  I).  1713-172.1 

A.  D.  1719. — Given  up  by  Spain  and  acquired 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  exchange  for  Sicily, 
giving  its  name  to  his  kingdom.  Sou  Sr.\iN : 
A.  I).  1713-1725;  also  It.4.lt:  A.  D.  ITIS-ITS."). 

SARDINIA  (The  Kingdom):  A.  D.  1742.— 
The  king  joins  Austria  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  See  Italy;  A.  I).  1741- 
174:i. 

A.  D.  1743. —  Treaty  of  Worms,  with  Aus- 
tria and  England.     Seu  Italy;  A.  I).  174:'. 

A.  D.  1743. — The  Bourbon  Family  Compact 
against  the  king.     See  France:    A.   D.    174:i 

(OCTlllilOU). 

A.  D.  1774.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  French  and  Spanish  invasion  of  Pied- 
mont.    Si-c  Italy;  A.  1).  1744. 

A.  D.  1745.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Overwhelming  reverses.  See  Italy: 
A.  1).  174.">.      • 

A.  D.  1746-1747. — The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  :  The  French  and  Spaniards  driven 
out.     Si'c  Italy:  A.  I).  1740-1747. 

A.  D.  1748. — Termination  and  results  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.     See  Aix  la- 

ChaI'KLLK;    TlIH  C'O.NGKESS. 

A.  D.  1792. — Annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  the  French  Republic.  See  France:  A.  D. 
17!)2  (Ski'temuicu — 1)ecember). 

A.  D.  1793. — Joined  in  the  Coalition  against 
Revolutionary  France.  See  Fk^vnce:  A.  D. 
17!)3  (.Maiu  u — September). 

A.  D.  1794. —  Passes  of  the  Alps  secured  by 
the  French.  See  Fk.vxce;  A.  I).  17i)4-17!).'5 
(OiToiiEi! — Mat). 

A.  D.  1795. — French  victory  at  Loano.  See 
France:  A.  D.  179.5  (.June— Decemiseh). 

A.  D.  1796.  —  Submission  to  the  French 
under  Bonaparte. — Treaty  of  peace. — Cession 
of  Savoy  to  the  Republic.     See  France:  A.  I). 

1790  (ApIUL — UCTOHER). 

A.  D.  1798.— Piedmont  taken  by  the  French. 
— Its  sovereignty  relinquished  by  the  king. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August — April). 

A.  D.  1799. —  French  evacuation  of  Pied- 
mont. See  Fk^vnce:  A.  D.  1799  (April  —  Sep- 
tember). 

A.  D.  1800. — Recovery  of  Piedmont  by  the 
French.  See  Fr.unce:  A.  D.  1800-1801  (M.\t— 
Ferhuary). 

A.  D.  1802.  —  Annexation  of  part  of  Pied- 
mont to  France.  See  Fr.ynce:  A.  D.  1802 
(.VufiusT — Heptemiser). 

A.  D.  1814-1815.  —  The  king  recovers  his 
kingdom. — Annexation  of  Genoa. — Cession  of 
part  of  Savoy  to  France.  See  Vienna,  The 
CoNCiREssoF;  also  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1814  (April 
— June). 

A.  D.  1815.— Accession  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 
See  IIoLY'  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1 820-1821.  —  Abortive  revolutionary 
rising  and  war  with  Austria. — The  defeat  at 
Novara.     See  It.vly:  A.  D.  1820-1821. 


A.  D.  1831.— Death  of  Charles  .Felix.— Ac- 
cession of  Charles  Albert.  Sec  Italy:  A.  I). 
lH:ii(-is:J2. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — Alliance  with  insurgent 
Lombardy  and  Venetia. — War  with  Austria. — 
Defeat. — Abdication  of  Charles  Albert.— Ac- 
cession of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1 848-1 S49. 

A.  D.  1855.— In  the  Alliance  of  the  Crimean 
War  against  Russia.     See  Kissia:  A.  I).  18.)4- 

1K.".(>. 

A.  D.  1856-1870.— The  great  work  of  Count 
Cavour  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel. — Libera- 
tion of  the  whole  Peninsula  and  creation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Sue  Italy:  ,V.  1).  IH.'jfi- 
18.59,  to  1867-1870. 

* 

SARDIS.— When  Cyrus  the  Great  founded 
the  Persian  empire  bj  the  overthrow  of  that  of 
the  Medes,  B.  C.  558,  his  first  enterprise  of  con- 
quest, outside  of  the  Median  dominion,  was  di- 
rected against  the  kingilom  of  Lydia,  then, 
under  its  famous  king  C'ro'sus,  doniiiiant  in  Asia 
Minor  and  rapidlj'  increasing  in  wealth  and 
power.  After  an  indecisive  battle,  C'nesus  re- 
tired to  his  capital  city,  Sardis,  %vliich  \vas  then 
the  most  splendid  city  of  Asia  Jliiior,  and  was 
followed  by  Cyrus,  who  captureil  and  plundered 
the  town,  at  the  end  of  a  siege  of  oidv  fourteen 
days.  The  fall  of  Sardis  w"as  the  fall  of  tlie 
Lj'dian  kingdom,  which  was  absorbed  into  the 
great  empire  0/  Persia. — G.  Kawliuson,  Fin; 
Great  ^flllllll■c/cic's  :  Pcrxia,  ch.  7. — Fifty-eight 
years  later  (about  500  B.  C.)  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Ionian  Revolt,  ^vhen  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Jlinor  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
Sardis  w;fs  again  plundered  and  burned  by  an 
invading  force  of  lonians  and  Athenians. —  C. 
Thirlwall,  Hint,  of  Greece,  ch.  14. —  See,  also, 
Persia:  R.  C.  52l"-493. 

SARGASSO  SEA,  The.  Sec  America: 
A.  I).  1492. 

SARISSA,  The.     See  Piial.vnx. 

SARK,  Battle  of  (1448).— This  was  a  severe 
defeat  intlicted  by  the  Scots  upon  an  English 
force,  invading  Scottish  territory,  under  Lord 
Percy.  The  English  lost  3,000  nien  and  Percy 
was  taken  prisoner. — Sir  W.  Scott,  lli«t.  of  Scot- 
land.  ch.  19. 

SARMATIA.  —  SARMATIANS.—  "  The 
Scythians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  river  Tanais  [modern  Don] 
from  the  Sarraatians,  who  occupied  the  territory 
for  several  days'  journey  north-east  of  the  Pains 
Ma^otis;  on  the  south,  they  were  divided  by  the 
Danube  from  the  section  of  Thracians  called 
Get.-c.  Both  these  nations  were  nomadic,  anal- 
ogous to  the  Scythians  in  habits,  military  elH- 
ciency,  and  fierceness.  Indeed,  Hemdolns  and 
Ilippokrates  distinctly  intimate  that  the  Sarnia- 
tiaus  were  nothing  but  a  branch  of  Seytliiaiis, 
speaking  a  Scythian  dialect,  and  distiiiguislied 
from  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tanais  chiefly  by  this  peculiarity,  —  that  the 
women  among  tliein  were  warriors  hardly  less 
daring  and  expert  than  the  men." — G.  (}rote, 
Ilia,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  17.— The  Sarmali.ins 
ultimately  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  region 
of  northeastern  Europe,  and  some  writers  have 
considered  them  to  be,  not  Scythic  or  Mongolic 
in  race,  but  progenitors  of  the  modern  Slavonic 
family.  "  By  Sarmatia  [Tacitus]  seems  to  have 
understood  what  is  now  Moldavia  and  WallacLia, 
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and  perhaps  part  of  the  south  of  Russia." — 
Church  and  Brodribb,  Geog.  Xotes  to  The  Gerinmiy 
of  T'lfi/i/x. — See  Slavonic  Pkopi.e*. 

SARMATIAN  AND  MARCOMANNIAN 
WARS  OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS.— It  was 
(luring  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
that  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  along  the 
Danubian  frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire  began 
to  be  seriously  frequent  and  bold.  "It  is  repre- 
sented as  a  simultaneous,  and  even  a  combined 
attack,  of  all  tlie  races  on  the  northern  frontier, 
who  may  be  ranged  under  the  three  national 
divisions  of  Germans,  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians; 
though  we  may  cjuestion  the  fact  of  an  actual 
league  among  tril)rs  .so  many,  so  various,  and  so 
distiint."  The  Marcomanni  and  the  Quad!  on 
the  upper  Danulje.  and  the  Sarmatian  tribes  on 
the  lower,  were  the  prominent  intruders,  and  the 
campaigns  which  Aurelius  conducted  against 
them,  A.  D.  1G7-180.  are  generally  called  either 
the  Jlarcomannian  or  the  Sarmatian  Wars.  Dur- 
ing these  thirteen  years,  the  noblest  of  all  mon- 
archs  surrendered  repeatedly  the  philosophic 
calm  whicli  he  loved  so  well,  and  gave  hira.self 
to  the  hateful  business  of  frontier  war,  vainly 
striving  to  arrest  in  its  beginning  the  impending 
flood  of  barbaric  invasion.  Repeatedlv,  he  won 
the  semi)lance  of  a  peace  with  the  unrelenting 
foe,  and  as  repeatedly  it  was  broken.  He  died 
in  his  soldier's  harness,  at  Vindobona  (Vienna). 
and  happil}'  diil  not  live  to  witness  the  peace 
which  Rome,  in  the  end,  stooped  to  buj'  from 
the  foes  slie  hail  no  more  strength  to  overcome. — 
C.  Men  vale,  IIi«t.  of  the  Romdus.  eh.  68. 

Ai.soi.N:  P.  B.  Watson,  Mnrrus  Aurelius  An- 
toiiiiius.  i-h.  4-fl. — See,  also,  TiicxDERiNG  Legion. 

BARN  HELEN,  The.— A  Roman  road  run- 
ning thrniigh  Wales,  called  by  the  Welsh  the 
Sam  Helen,  or  road  of  Helen,  from  a  notion  that 
the  Empress  Helena  caused  it  to  be  made. — T. 
AVriglit,  Celt.  Rnuiin  nitd  Sdrmi,  eh.  o. 

SARPI,  Fra  Paolo,  and  the  contest  of  Ven- 
ice with  the  Papacy.  See  Venice:  A.  D.  1600- 
16)7. 

SARRE-LOUIS:  A.  D.  i68o.— The  found- 
ing of  the  city.     See  Fk.\nce:  A.  D.  1679-1681. 

SARUS,  Battle  of  the.— One  of  the  victories 
of  the  Emperor  Ileraclius,  A.  D.  625,  in  his  war 
with  the  Persians.  —  G.  Rawlinson,  Serenth  Great 
Orieiiliil  }riiniireJni.  ch.  24. 

SASKATCHEWAN,  The  district  of.  See 
Northwest  TEiutrroRiKS  of  C.\xad.\. 

SASSANIAN  DYNASTY.— Artaxer.xes  I., 
who  resurrected  the  Persian  empire,  or  called  a 
new  Persian  empire  into  existence,  A.  D.  236,  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  monarch}'  and  the 
subjection  of  its  dominions,  founded  a  dynasty 
which  took  the  name  of  the  Sassanian,  or  the 
family  of  the  SassanicUe,  from  one  Sasan,  who, 
according  to  some  accounts  was  the  father,  ac- 
cording to  others  a  remoter  progenitor  of  Artax- 
erxes.  This  second  Persian  monarchy  is,  itself, 
often  called  the  Sassanian,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  earlier  Achismenian  Persian  empire. —  G. 
Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchu. — 
See,  also.  Persia:  15.  V.  l.jO-A.  D.  226. 

SASTEAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Americ.4.n 
AnoRKiiNEs:  Sastean  Family. 

SATOLLI,  Apostolic  Delegate  in  America. 
See  Pai'.uy:  A.  1).  isy2. 

SATRAP.  — SATRAPIES.  — Darius  Hys- 
taspis  "has  been  well  called  'the  true  founder 
of  the  Persian  state.'     He  found  the  Empire  a 


crude  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  ill-assorted  ele- 
ments, hanging  loosely  together  by  the  single  tie 
of  subjection  to  a  common  head;  he  left  it  a 
compact  and  regularly  organized  bodv,  united 
on  a  single  well  ordered  system,  permanently 
established  everywhere.  ...  It  was  the  first, 
and  probably  the  best,  instance  of  that  form  of 
government  which,  taking  its  name  from  the 
Persian  word  for  provincial  ruler,  is  known  gen- 
erally as  the  system  of  'satrapial '  administration. 
Its  main  principles  were,  in  the  first  place,  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  Empire  to  a  quasi- 
uniformity  by  the  substitution  of  one  mode  of 
governing  for  several ;  secondly,  the  substitution 
of  fixed  and  definite  burthens  "on  the  subject  in 
lieu  of  variable  and  uncertain  calls:  and  liiirdly, 
the  establishment  of  a  variety  of  checks  and 
counterpoises  among  the  ofiicials  to  whom  it  was 
necessary  that  the"  crown  should  delegate  its 
powers.  .  .  .  The  authority  instituted  by  Darius 
was  that  of  his  satraps.  He  divided  the  whole 
Empire  into  a  number  of  separate  governments  — 
a  number  which  must  have  varied  at  different 
times,  but  which  seems  never  to  have  fallen 
short  of  twenty.  Over  each  government  he 
placed  a  satrap,  or  supreme  civil  governor, 
charged  with  the  collection  and  transmission  of 
the  revenue,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  the  general  supervision 
of  the  territory.  These  satraps  were  nominated 
by  the  king  at  his  pleasure  from  any  class  of  his 
subjects,  and  held  office  for  no  definite  term,  but 
simply  until  recalled,  being  liable  to  deprivation 
or  death  at  any  moment,  without  other  formal- 
ity than  the  presentation  of  the  royal  'firman.' 
While,  however,  they  remained  in  office  they  were 
despotic  —  they  represented  the  Great  King,  and 
were  clothed  with  a  portion  of  his  majesty.  .  .  . 
They  wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death.  They 
assessed  the  tribute  on  the  several  towns  and 
villages  within  their  jurisdiction  at  their  pleasure, 
and  appointed  deputies  —  called  sometimes,  like 
tliemselves,  satraps— over  cities  ordistricts  with- 
in their  province,  whose  office  was  regarded  as 
one  of  great  dignity.  .  .  .  Nothing  restrained 
their  tyranny  but  such  sense  of  right  as  they 
might  happen  to  possess,  and  the  fear  of  removal 
or  execution  if  the  voice  of  complaint  reached 
the  monarch." — G.  Rawlinson,  Mte  Great  Mon- 
iirrliies :  Persia,  eh.  7. 

SATTAGYD.^,  The.     See  Gedrosi.wis. 

SATURNALIA,  The  Roman.— "The  Sat- 
urnalia, first  celebrated  in  Home  at  tlie  dedication 
[of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill]  .  .  .  extendetl  originally 
over  three,  but  finally  over  seven  days,  during 
which  all  social  distinctions  were  ignored ;  slaves 
were  admitted  to  equality  with  their  masters; 
and  the  chains  which  the  emancipated  from 
slavery  used  to  hang,  as  thanksgiving,  on  or  be- 
low the  statue  of  the  god,  were  fakendown  to  in- 
timate that  perfect  freedom  had  been  enjoyed  by 
all  alike  under  the  thrice-happy  Saturnian  reign. 
Varro  mentions  the  practice  of  sending  wax 
tapers  as  presents  during  this  festival ;  and  when 
we  remember  the  other  usage  of  suspending  wax 
masks,  during  the  Saturnalia,  in  a  chapel  beside 
the  temple  ofthe  beneficent  Deity,  the  analogies 
Iietween  these  eqiuUizing  fetes  and  the  modern 
Carnival  become  more  apparent." — C.  I.  Henians, 
Jliatorie  and  Monumental  lionte,  eh.  6. 

SAUCHIE  BURN,  Battle  of  (1488).  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  148'2-1488. 
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SAUCY    CASTLE.     Sio    Chateau    Gail- 

I.AKl). 

SAUK,  OR  SAC,  Indians.  Sec  Amf.uican 
AmiuiiaxKs:  Ai.<;oNyriAN  Family.  ;imi  Sacs. 

SAULCOURT,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  88i).— A 
notalik'  defeat  iiitlieted  iipnii  llie  iiiv:iiliiiir  North- 
men  or  Danes  in  SSl  by  tlie  Freneli  kini;  Loiil.s 
III.,  one  of  tlie  last  of  the  Carolingian  line.  The 
battle  is  commcmorateil  in  a  song  whicli  is  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Teutonic  verse. — Sir 
F.  Pali^rave,  llintory  of  Xormandy  and  Eiifjldiiil, 
hk.  1,  rh.  4((\  1). 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sion at.     See  Canada:  A.  1).  1634-167;S. 

SAULTEUR,   The.    See   Ameiuc.vn    k&o- 

miilNKS:    O.IIliWAYS. 

SAUMUR :     Stormed    by    the    Vendeans. 

See  Franck;  A.  1).  lT9:i  (.IrNK). 

SAUROMATiE,  The.     See  Scytiiiaxs. 

SAVAGE  STATION,  Battle  of.  See 
United   States  of  Am.:    A.  D.  1863  (.June — 

.July:  Viuoinia). 

» 

SAVANNAH  :   A.  D.  1732.— The  founding 

of  the  city.     See  Geoucia:  A.  I).  1732-173!). 

A.  D.  1775-1776. — Activity  of  the  Libei^y 
Party.     See  Gkoiihia:  A.  D.  177")-1777. 

A.  D.  1778. — Taken  and  occupied  by  the 
British.  See  UxiTiiD  Spates  of  Am:  A.  D. 
177>i-177i)  War  iakkied  into  the  South. 

A.  D.  1779. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
French  and  Americans.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  17711  (Septembeu — OcTOiiFit). 

A.  D.  1861.— Threatened  by  the  Union 
forces,  in  occupation  of  the  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1861  (October — December:  South 
Carolina — Georota). 

A.  D.  1862.— Reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski  by 
the  national  forces,  and  sealing  up  of  the  port. 
See  United  States  of  .V.m.  :  X.  1>.  1862  (Feb- 
lUAitY — Apkil:  Georoia — Florida). 

A.  D.  1864.  —  Confederate  evacuation.  — 
Sherman  in  possession.  See  United  States 
OF  A.M.:  A.  D.  1864  (X0VE.MBER — December: 
Georgia).  ^ 

SAVANNAHS,  The.  See  America  Abo- 
RioLNEs:  Aloonijuian  Family. 

SAVENAY,  Battle  of.  See  Fr.vnce:  A.  D. 
179o  (.Ti'ly— 1)eci;mi!E1!)  The  civil  war. 

SAVERNE:  Taken  by  Duke  Bernhard 
(16361.     Sic  Germany:  A.  I).  10:W-16;;!t. 

SAVORY,  Thomas,  and  the  Steam  En- 
gine.    Si-c  Stea.m  Enc;ine. 

SAVONA,  The  Pope  at.  See  Pap.\cy:  A.  D. 
1808-1814. 

SAVONAROLA,  in  Florence.  See  Flor- 
ence: A.  D.  1490-1498. 


SAVOY  AND  PIEDMONT:  The  found- 
ing of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  in  Savoy.  See 
I'.URoi  ndians:  a.  1).  44;i-l.Jl. 

nth  Century. —  The  founders  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.     See  Burgundy:  A.  1).  1032. 

ri-i5th  Centuries. — Rise  and  growth  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Savoyard  princes,  in  Italy  and 
the  Burgundian  territory.  —  Creation  of  the 
duchy. — Assumption  of  the  title  of  Princes  of 
Piedmont. — "Tlie  cradle  of  the  Savoyard  ]io\ver 
lay  in  the  Burgundian  lands  immediately  border- 
ing upon  Italy  and  stretching  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps.     It  was  to  their  geographical  position, 


as  holding  several  great  mountain  passes,  that 
the  Savoyard  princes  owed  their  first  importance, 
succeeding  therein  in  some  measure  to  the  Bur- 
gundian kings  themselves.  The  early  stages  of 
the  growth  of  the  house  are  very  obscure ;  an<l 
its  power  does  not  .seem  to  have  formed  itself  till 
after  the  union  of  Burgundy  witli  th(>  Empire. 
But  it  seems  plain  that,  at  the  end  of  the  lltU 
century,  the  Counts  of  Maurienne,  which  was 
their  earliest  title,  held  rights  of  sovereignty  in 
the  Burgundian  districts  of  Maurienne,  Savoy 
strictly  so  called,  Tarantaise,  anil  Aosta.  .  .  . 
The  earl}'  Savoyard  possessions  reached  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  sjiread  on  both  sides  f)f  the 
inland  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  The  power  of  the 
Savoyard  princes  in  this  region  was  largely  due 
to  their  ecclesiastical  position  as  a(lvoc;ites  of  the 
abbey  of  Saint  iMaurice.  Thus  their  i)ossession8 
had  a  most  irregular  outline,  nearly  surrounding 
the  lands  of  Geiievois  and  Faucigny.  A  state  of 
this  shape,  like  Prussia  in  a  later  age  and  on  a 
greater  scale,  was,  as  it  were,  predestined  to 
make  further  advances.  But  for  some  centuries 
those  advances  were  nuide  much  mori'  largely  in 
Burgundy  than  in  Italy.  The  original  Italian 
possessions  of  the  House  bordered  on  their  Bur- 
gundian coiHitiesof  .Maurienne  and  Ao.sta,  taking 
in  Susa  and  Turin.  This  small  marchland  gave 
its  princes  the  sounding  title  of  Marqiie.s.ses  in 
Italy.  ...  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the 
princes  of  Savoy  were  still  hemmed  in,  in  their 
own  corner  of  Italy,  by  princes  of  equal  or  greater 
power,  at  .Montferrat,  at  Saluzzo,  at  Iverea,  and 
at  Biandrate.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
their  position  as  princes  at  once  Burgundian  and 
Italian  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  .  .  .  The 
Italian  dominions  of  the  family  remained  for  a 
long  while  quite  secondary  to  its  Burgundian 
possessions.  .  .  .  The  main  object  of  Savoyard 
policy  in  this  region  was  necessarily  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  lands  of  Faucigny  and  the  Genevois. 
But  the  final  incorporation  of  those  lands  did  not 
take  place  till  they  were  still  more  completely 
hemiued  in  by  the  Savoyard  dominions  through 
the  extension  of  the  Savoyard  power  to  tiie 
north  of  the  Lake.  This  began  early  in  the  13tli 
century  [1207]  by  a  royal  grant  of  Moudon  to 
Count  Thomas  of  Savoy.  Romont  was  next 
won,  and  becaine  the  centre  of  the  Savoyard 
power  north  of  the  Lake.  Soon  after,  through 
the  conquests  of  Peter  of  Savoy  [1263-1268], 
who  was  known  as  the  Little  Charlemagne  and 
who  plays  a  part  in  English  as  well  as  in  Bur- 
gundian history,  these  possessions  grew  into  a 
large  dominion,  stretching  along  a  great  part  of 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel  and  reach- 
ing as  far  north  as  ilurten  or  Morat.  .  .  .  This 
new  dominion  north  of  the  Lake  was,  after 
Peter's  reign,  held  for  a  short  time  by  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Savoyard  princes  as  Barons  of 
Vaud :  but  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  their 
barony  came  into  the  direct  possession  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house.  The  lands  of  Fau- 
cigny and  the  Genevois  were  thus  altogether  sur- 
rounded by  the  Savoyard  territory.  Faucigny 
had  passed  to  the  Dauphins  of  the  Viennois,  who 
were  the  constant  rivals  of  the  Savoyard  counts, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  practical  transfer  of 
their  dauphiny  to  France.  Soon  after  that  annex- 
ation. Savoy  obtained  Faucigny,  with  Gex  and 
some  other  districts  beyond  the  Bhone,  in  ex- 
change for  some  small  Savoyard  possessions 
within  the  dauphiny.     The  long  struggle  for  the 
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Gencvois.  the  county  of  Geuevu,  wus  ('nded  by 
its  piircliase  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  lotli  century 
[1401].  This  left  the  city  of  Geneva  altogether 
surnmniled  by  Savoyard  territory,  a  position 
which  before  long  altogether  changed  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Savoyard  counts  and  tlie  city. 
Hitherto,  in  the  endless  struggles  lictween  the 
Genevese  counts,  bishops,  and  citizens,  tlie 
Savoyard  counts  .  .  .  had  often  been  looked  ou 
by  the  citizens  as  friends  and  protectors.  Now 
that  they  had  become  immediate  neiglibours  of 
the  city,  they  began  before  long  to  be  its  most 
dangerous  enemies.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Gencvois  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  famous 
Aniadeus  the  Eighth,  the  first  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  received  that  rank  by  grant  of  King  Sieg- 
mund  [1417],  and  who  was  afterwards  tlie  Anti- 
pope  Feli.x  [see  Pap.\cy:  A.  D.  1431-1448].  In 
his  reign  the  dominions  of  Savoy,  as  a  power 
ruling  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  reached  their 
greatest  extent.  But  the  Savoyard  power  was 
still  pre-eminently  Burgundian,  and  Cliambery 
was  its  capital.  The  continuous  Burgundian 
dominion  of  the  house  now  reacheil  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Saone,  surrounding  the  lake  of 
Geneva  and  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  lake 
of  Neufchatel.  Besides  this  continuous  Burgun- 
dian dominion,  the  House  of  Savoy  had  already 
become  possessed  [1388]  of  Nizza,  by  which  their 
dominions  reached  to  the  sea.  .  .  .  After  the 
15th  century,  the  Burgundian  history  of  that 
house  consists  of  tlie  steps  spread  over  more 
than  301)  years  by  which  this  great  dominion  was 
lost.  The  real  importance  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
in  Italy  dates  from  much  the  same  time  as  the 
great  extension  of  its  power  in  Burgundy.  .  .  . 
During  the  14th  century,  among  many  struggles 
with  the  JIarquesscs  of  Montferrat  and  Saluzzo, 
the  Angevin  counts  of  Provence,  and  the  lords 
of  Milan,  the  Savoyard  power  in  Italy  generally 
increased.  .  .  .  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Amadeus  [the  Eighth  —  1391-14.")1],  the  doniin- 
ions  of  Savoy  stretched  as  far  as  the  Sesia,  taking 
in  Biella,  Santhia  and  Vercelli.  Counting  Nizza 
and  Aosta  as  Italian,  which  they  now  practically 
were,  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  House  reached 
from  the  Alps  of  Wallis  to  the  sea.  But  they 
were  nearly  cut  in  two  by  the  dominions  of  the 
Marcjuesses  of  Jlontferrat.  from  whom  how- 
ever the  Dukes  of  Savoy  now  claimed  homage. 
.  .  .  Amadeus,  the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  tciok  the 
title  of  Count  of  Piedmont,  and  afterwards  that 
of  Prince.  His  possessions  were  now  fairly  es- 
tablished as  a  middle  state,  Italian  and  Burgun- 
dian, in  nearly  equal  proportions." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, llistoric'd  Geo;/,  of  Europe,  ch.  8,  Kect.  7. 

Also  in:  A.  Gallenga,  Hint,  of  Piedmont,  r.  1, 
ch.  6-9,  V.  3,  ch.  1-6. 

A.  D.  1452-1454.— Alliance  with  Venice  and 
Naples. — War  with  Milan  and  Florence.  See 
.Mii..\x:  A.  I).  1447-14."i4. 

A.  D.  1504-1535. — Struggles  with  the  inde- 
pendent burghers  of  Geneva. — Loss  of  the 
Vidommate.     See  Genev.v:  .V.  I).  l.")0-l-l.")35. 

A.  D.  1536-1544. — Conquest  by  the  French 
and  restoration  to  the  Duke  by  the  Treaty  of 
Crespy.     See  Fi!.\nce:   A.  D.  1."):>'2-1.">4T. 

A.  D.  1559-1580.  — End  of  the  French  occu- 
pation.— Recovery  of  his  dominions  by  Eman- 
uel Philibert. — His  reconstruction  of  the  state. 
— Treaties  with  the  Swiss.— War  with  the 
Waldenses. — Tolerant  Treaty  of  Cavour. — 
Settlement  of  government  at  Turin. — "The 


hi.story  of  Piedmont  begins  where  the  history  of 
Italy  terminates.  At  the  Peace  of  Cliateau- 
Cambresis  [see  Fh.vnti.::  A.  D.  1.547-1.m9],  ia 
IT).")!),  Piedmont  was  born  again.  Under  Ama- 
deus VIII.  Savoy  bade  fair  to  become  a  State  of 
the  very  first  order.  In  the  course  of  a  century 
it  had  sunk  to  a  third-rate  power.  .  .  .  Pied- 
mont, utterly  prostrated  by  five-aud-twenty 
years  of  foreign  occupation,  laid  waste  by  the 
trampling  of  all  the  armies  of  Europe,  required 
now  the  work  of  a  constructive  genius,  and 
Emanuel  Philibert  was  provident  iallv  fitted  for 
the  task.  No  man  could  better  allord  to  be 
pacific  than  the  coiuiueror  of  St.  Quintiu  [see 
Fr.vnce:  as  above].  .  .  .  After  tin- battle  of  St. 
Quintin,  Emanuel  Philibert  hail  France  at  liia 
discretion.  Had  his  counsels  been  instantly  fol- 
lowed, the  Spanish  army  would  have  dictated 
its  own  terms  before  or  within  the  walls  of  Paris. 
.  .  .  The  reconciliation  of  France  with  the  hero 
who  had  alarmed  and  humbled  her  seemed,  never- 
theless, to  be  sincere."  Under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  occupied 
by  tlie  French,  were  to  "be  restored  to  him,  ex- 
cept that  Turin,  C'hieri,  Chivasso,  Pinerolo,  and 
Villanova  d'  Asti,  with  part  of  their  territories, 
"were  to  be  occupied  for  three  years,  or  until 
the  settlement  of  the  dilferences  between  the  two 
Courts,  chictly  with  regard  to  the  dowry  of 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  the 
original  cause  of  dispute.  .  .  .  So  long  as  France 
insisted  on  keeping  the  five  above-mentioned 
places,  Spain  was  also  empowered  to  retain  Asti 
and  Vercelli."  Philip  II.,  however,  gave  up 
Vercelli  and  "contented  himself  with  the  occu- 
pation of  Asti  and  Santia."  The  differences 
with  France  proved  hard  of  settlement,  and  it 
was  not  until  1574  that  "Emanuel  Philibert 
found  himself  in  possession  of  all  his  Subalpine 
dominions.  No  words  can  describe  the  meanness 
and  arrogance  by  which  tlu^  French  aggravated 
this  prolonged  usurpation  of  their  neighbour's 
territories.  .  .  .  Had  Emanuel  Philibert  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  one  of  [the  factions  which 
fought  in  Finance  at  this  time]  ...  he  might 
have  paid  back  .  .  .  the  indignities  he  had  hail 
to  endure;  but  his  mission  was  the  restoration  of 
his  own  State,  not  the  subjugation  of  his  neigh- 
bour's. .  .  .  The  same  moderation  and  longanim- 
ity which  enabled  Emanuel  Philiherl  to  avoid 
a  collision  with  France,  because  he  deemed  it  un- 
reasonable, equally  distinguished  him  in  his  re- 
lations with  his  neighbours  of  Italy.  There  was 
now,  alas!  no  Italy;  the  country  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  the  very  existence  of  Mantua, 
Parma,  Tuscany,  etc.,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
Philip  II.  .  .  .  This  '  most  able  and  most  honest 
of  all  the  princes  of  his  line '  was  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  his  position  as  the  '  liulwark  of 
Italy,'  and  felt  that  on  his  existence  hung  the  fate 
of  siich  states  in  the  Peninsula  as  still  aspired  to 
independence.  '  I  know  full  well,' he  said  in  a 
moment  of  cordial  ex]iansion,  '  that  these  foreign- 
ers are  all  bent  on  the  utter  destruction  of  Italy, 
and  that  I  maybe  the  first  immolated;  but  my 
fall  can  be  indifferent  to  no  Italian  state,  and 
least  of  all  to  Venice.'  Full  of  these  thought.s. 
he  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  that  republic.  .  .  .  The  same  in- 
stinctive dread  of  the  crushing  ascendancy  of 
Spain  and  France,  which  made  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert cling  to  the  Venetian  alliance,  cciually  urged 
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Iiirii  1(1  settle,  no  mutter  ut  what  cost,  tlic  ilif 
ferences  with  the  other  old  allies  of  his  house  — 
the  Swiss.  The  I'ays  de  Vaud.  Gex,  C'liahlnis, 
and  Lower  Valais  were  still  in  the  power  of  the 
confederates  [see  Switzkiii.axd:  A.  D.  1531- 
1648];  and  it  was  not  without  a  murmur  that  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  coidd  part  with  so  fair  a  portion 
of  his  forefathers'  inheritance;  but  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  learnt  to  resign  all  hope  of  its  re- 
covery. A  new  generation  had  sprung  up  in 
those  provinces,  amongst  whom  all  loyalty  to 
Savoy  had  died  off.  Tlie  Bernese  had  introduced 
the  Keforniation  into  the  conquered  lands.  .  .  . 
Political  freedom  went  hand  in  hand  with  re- 
ligious innovation.  .  .  .  Geneva  was  the  ver}' 
headquarters  of  reform;  it  was  proud  of  the  ap- 
])ellation  of  the  'Home  of  Calvinism.'  .  .  . 
Kmanuel  Philihert,  ill-supported  by  Spain  and 
thwarted  by  France,  laid  a.side  all  ideas  of  an  ap- 
peal to  force,  and  trusted  his  cause  to  negotiation. 
There  was  happily  division  in  the  enemy's  camp; 
religious  ditference  had  set  the  old  forest  cantons 
into  opposition  with  Berne  and  her  Protestant 
associates.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  made  a  treaty  at 
Lucerne  (November  11,  1.5(50)  with  Schwytz,  Uri, 
Unterwald,  Zug,  Lucerne,  Solcure,  and  even 
Zurich;  and  the.se  promised  their  good  offices 
with  their  Protestant  brethren  in  behalf  of  Savoy. 
Lengthy  and  somewhat  stormy  conferences  en- 
sued, the  result  of  which  was  the  treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne (October  30,  l.")()4);  liy  the  terms  of  which 
Berne  retained  Vaud,  and  Friburg  K(miout,  and 
Savoy  only  recovered  Ge.x  and  Chablais.  At  a 
later  period  (March  4th,  l.lfii))  Valais  also  came 
to  terms  at  Thonon ;  it  gave  up  its  own  share  of 
(.'hablais,  but  remained  in  possession  of  Lower 
Valais.  By  the  recovery  of  Gex  and  Chablais 
Savoy  now  encompassed  Geneva  on  all  sides,  and 
caused  that  town  incessant  uneasiness;  but  the 
Duke  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  earnestly  bent  on  peace, 
and  he  reasstired  the  Gencvese  by  new  treaties, 
signed  at  Berne  (Jlay  !5th.  1570).  by  which  he  en- 
gaged to  give  no  molestation  to  Geneva.  These 
same  treaties  bound  Savoy  to  allow  freedom  of 
conscience  and  worship  to  those  of 'her  subjects 
who  had  embraced  Protestantism  during  the 
Swiss  occupation;  and  we  hear,  in  fact,  of  no 
persecutions  in  the  provinces  round  the  Leman  in 
Kmamicl  Philibert's  lifetime:  but  it  is  important 
to  inquire  how  that  Prince  dealt  in  these  matters 
witli  his  subjects  in  general.  .  .  .  We  hear  from 
several  authorities  tliat  '  the  Piedmontese  were 
more  than  half  Protestants.'  The  AValdensian 
ministers  reckoned  their  sectaries  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  at  800,000.  .  .  .  The  Waldenses  con- 
sidered the  prevalence  of  the  new  tenets  as  their 
own  triumiih.  From  1526  to  1.530  they  entered 
into  communication  witli  the  Reformers,  and 
modified  their  own  creed  and  worship  in  accor- 
dance with  the  new  ideas,  identifying  themselves 
especially  with  the  discijiles  of  Calvin.  .  .  . 
Their  valleys  became  a  refuge  for  all  persecuted 
sectaries,  amongst  whom  there  were  turbulent 
sjiirits,  who  stirred  up  those  simple  and  loyal 
mountaineers  to  mutiny  and  revolt.  Although 
they  thus  called  down  upon  themselves  the  en- 
mity of  all  the  foes  to  Protestantism,  these  val- 
leys continued  nevertheless  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  privileged  district,  and  their  brethren  of  other 
provinces  found  there  a  safe  haven  from  the 
storms  which  drove  them  from  their  homes." 
In  1559,  the  Duke  issued  his  edict  of  Nice,  "in- 
tended not  so  much  to  suppress  heresy  as  to  re- 


liress  it."  The  Waldenscs  "assumed  a  mutinous 
attitude,"  and  "applied  for  succour  to  the 
Huguenot  chiefs  of  the  French  provinces." 
Then  the  Duke  sent  4.000  foot  and  200  horse  into 
the  valleys,  under  the  Count  de  la  Trinita,  and  a 
fierce  and  sanguinar}*  war  ensued.  "  Its  horrors 
were  aggravated  by  foreign  combatants,  as  the 
ranks  of  La  Trinita  were  swelled  by  both  French 
and  Spanish  marauders;  and  the  llngueuots  of 
France,  and  even  some  Protestant  volunteers  from 
Germany,  foiight  with  tin'  Waldenses.  .  .  .  But 
it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
that  his  suljjects  should  thus  tear  each  other  to 
jiieces.  After  repeated  checks  La  Trinita  met 
with,  ...  a  covenant  was  signed  at  Cavour  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1561.  The  Waldenses  were  al- 
lowed full  amnesty  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship  within  their  own  territory.  .  .  .  Within 
those  same  boundaries tliey  consented  to  the  erec- 
tion of  Catholic  churches,  and  bound  themselves 
to  a  reciprocal  toleration  of  Roman  rites.  .  .  . 
The  Treaty  of  Cavour  satisfied  neillier  party.  It 
exposed  the  Duke  to  the  loud  reprimands  of 
Rome,  France  and  Spain,  no  less  than  to  the  bit- 
ter invectives  of  all  his  clergy  .  .  .  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand  the  Waldenses  .  .  .  again  and 
again  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
authorities  deputed  to  rule  over  them.  ...  In 
his  leniency  towards  the  sectaries  of  the  valleys, 
Emanuel  Phililiert  was  actuated  by  other  mo- 
tives besides  the  promptings  of  a  naturally  gen- 
erous soul.  .  .  .  His  great  schemes  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  country  could  oidy  find  their 
development  in  a  few  years  of  profound  peace. 
.  .  .  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  discontent 
to  which  his  heavy  taxes  gave  rise  among  the 
people,  or  his  stern  manners  among  the  nobles,  it 
is  a  beautiful  consoling  fact  that  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism  in  Piedmont  did  not  cost  a 
single  drop  of  blood,  that  the  prince  sub- 
dued and  disciplined  liis  people  b\'  no  other 
means  than  the  firnuiess  of  his  iron  will. 
.  .  .  The  great  work  for  which  Piedmont 
will  be  eternally  indebted  to  the  memory  of 
this  great  prince  was  the  nationalization  of 
the  State.  He  established  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Turin,  recalled  to  that  city  the  senate 
which  had  been  first  convoked  at  Carignano,  and 
the  university  which  had  been  |iri)vision.illy 
opened  at  Mondovi.  Turin,  whose  bishop  had 
been  raised  to  metropolitan  honours  in  1515,  had 
enjoyed  comparative  security  under  the  French, 
who  never  lost  possession  of  it  from  1536  to  1562. 
It  dates  its  real  greatness  and  importance  from 
Emanuel  Philibert's  reign,  when  the  population 
.  .  .  rose  to  17.000  souls.  ...  It  was  not  with- 
out great  bitterness  that  the  transalpine  prov- 
inces of  Savoy  subiuitted  to  the  change,  and  saw 
the  dignity  and  ascendancy  of  a  sovereign  state 
depart  from  them."  Emanuel  Philihert  died  in 
1580,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Em- 
anuel.—  A.  Gallenga,  Hist,  of  Piedmont,  r.  3, 
eh.  1. 

A.  D.  1580-1713. — Vicissitudes  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter. — Profitable  infidelities  in  war. 
— The  Duke  wins  Sicily  and  the  title  of  King. 
— Emumiel  Philibert.  l)y  his  "welMimed  policy 
of  peace,  .  .  .  was  enabled  to  leave  his  duchy 
iinmensely  strengthened  to  his  son  Charles  Em- 
anuel (1580-1630).  The  new  duke  was  much 
more  active  in  his  policy.  His  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Philip  II.  bound  him  to  the  side  of 
Spain  and  he  supported  the  cause  of  the  League 
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iu  Franco.  With  tUe  help  of  the  Catholic  party 
he  seized  the  vacant  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  aufl 
thus  involved  himself  in  a  long  quarrel  with 
Henry  IV.  In  1601  the  peace  of  Lyons  con- 
tirmed  the  duke  in  the  possession  of  Saluzzo,  in 
exchange  for  which  he  ceded  Bresse  on  the 
Rhone  frontier  to  Henry.  All  attempts  made  to 
recover  Geneva  for  Savoy  proved  unsuccessful. 
Before  his  death  the  restless  Charles  Emanuel 
brought  forward  another  claim  to  the  marquisate 
of  Montferrat.  This  had  been  held  since  1533 
by  the  dukes  of  Manlua,  wliose  male  line  became 
extinct  in  1627.  The  duke  did  not  live  to  see  the 
settlement  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  but  his 
son.  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  obtained  great  part  of 
Montferrat  by  the  treaty  of  Cherasco  (1631). 
liichelieu  had  now  acquired  Pinerolo  and  Casale 
for  France  and  this  effected  a  complete  change 
in  the  policy  of  Savoy.  Victor  Amadeus  was 
married  to  Christine,  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV., 
and  he  and  his  successor  remained  till  nearly  the 
end  of  the  century  as  faithful  to  France  as  his 
predecessors  had  been  to  Spain.  Charles  Eman- 
uel II.,  who  succeeded  as  a  minor  on  the  early 
death  of  his  father,  was  at  first  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  liis  mothei',  and  wlien  he  came  of  age 
remained  iu  the  closest  alliance  with  Louis  XIV. 
His  great  object  was  to  secure  the  Italian  position 
which  Savoy  liad  assumed,  by  the  acquisition  of 
Genoa.  But  the  maritime  republic  made  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  both  to  open  attack  and  to 
treacherous  plots.  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  wiio  be- 
came duke  in  1675,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Philip  of  Orleans.  But  Louis  XIV.  liad  begun 
to  treat  Savoy  less  as  an  ally  than  as  a  depen- 
dency, and  the  duke,  weary  of  French  domina- 
tion, broke  off  tlie  old  connexion,  and  in  1690 
joined  the  League  of  Augsburg  against  Louis. 
His  defection  was  well-timed  and  successful,  for 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697)  gave  him  the  great 
fortresses  of  Pinerolo  and  Casale,  which  liad  so 
long  dominated  his  duchy.  In  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  he  first  supported  Louis  and 
afterwards  turned  against  him.  His  faithlessness 
was  rewarded  in  tlie  peace  of  Utrecht  [1713] 
witli  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king. 
AVithin  a  few  years,  liowever.  he  was  compelled 
to  exchange  Sicily  for  Sardinia." — R.  Lodge, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  eh.  12,  sect.  9. —  See 
It.u.y:  a.  I).  1701-1713,  and  Utrecht;  A.  D. 
1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1592. — French  invasion  of  the  Vau- 
dois.     SccFkaxce:  A.  D.  1591-1593. 

A.  D.  1597-1598.— Invasion  by  the  French. 
— Peace  with  France.  See  Fr.vnce:  A.  I). 
1593-1598. 

A.  D.  1600. — French  invasion. — Cession  of 
territory  to  France.  See  Fh.\.\ck:  A.  1).  1599- 
1610. 

A.  D.  1602-1603— Abortive  attempt  upon 
Geneva.— Treaty  of  St.  Julien  with  that  city. 
SeeGEXEv.v:  A.  D.  1002-1603. 

A.  D.  1620-1626.— The  Valtelline  War.— Al- 
liance with  France. —  Unsuccessful  attempt 
against  Genoa.  See  Fr.wce:  A.  I).  162-1-1626. 
A.  D.  1627-1631. — War  over  the  succession 
to  the  duchy  of  Mantua. — French  invasion. — 
Extension  of  territory.  See  It.m.y:  A.  D 
1627-1631. 

A.  D.  163s  —Alliance  with  France  against 
Spain.     See  Gei!M.\nv:   A.  D.  1634-1639. 

A.  D.  1635-1659. —  Alliance  with  France 
against  Spain  — Civil  war  and  foreign  war. — 


Sieges  of  Turin.— Territory  restored.  See 
It.m.y:  A.  D.  163.5-1659. 

A.  D.  1655.  —  Second  persecution  of  the 
Waldenses.     See  \Vai. denies;  A    l>.  1055. 

A.  D.  1690.  —  Joins  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  France.  See  Fk.vnce;  A.  I).  1(W9- 
1090. 

A.  D.  1690-1691. — Overrun  by  the  armies  of 
France.     SeeFK.%:xrE:  A.  D.  16S9-1691. 

A.  D.  1691. — Toleration  granted  to  the  Vau- 
dois.     See  W-\ldexses;  A.  1).  1691. 

A.  D.  1693. — French  victory  at  Marsaglia. 
SccFr.^-ce:  a.  D.  1693  (October). 

A.  D.  1695-1696.— Desertion  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  by  the  Duke.— Treaty  with  France. 
See  France:  A.  D.  109.5-1696. 

A.  D.  1713. —  Acquisition  of  Sicily  from 
Spain.     See  Utrecht:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1717-1719.— Sicily  exchanged  by  the 
Dulce  for  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  King.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1713-1725;  also,  Italy:  A.  I). 
171.5-1735. 

A.  D.  1792.— Savoy  annexed  to  the  French 
Republic.  See  Franc  k:  A.  D.  1792  1. Septem- 
ber— December). 

A.  D.  1796. —  Savoy  ceded  by  Sardinia  to 
France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1796  (April- 
October). 

A.  D.  1798.— Piedmont  taken  by  the  French. 
— Its  sovereignty  relinquished  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  See  France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (Au- 
GfST — April). 

A.  D.  1815. — Cession  of  a  part  of  Savoy  to 
France.     See  Vienna,  The  Congress  of. 

A.  D.  i860. —  Final  cession  of  Savoy  to 
France.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  1859-1861. 


,  SAVOY  CONFERENCE,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1601  (April— July). 

SAWAd,  THE.— "The  name  Sawad  is 
given  by  the  Arab  writers  to  the  whole  fertile 
tract  between  tlie  Euphrates  and  the  Desert, 
from  Hit  to  the  Persian  Gulf." — G.  Rawlinson, 
Seventh  Great  Orieidnl  Monarehy,  eh.  fid,  foot-note. 
—  See  M.uiOMETAN  CoNciiEST:  A.  D.  632-651. 

SAXA  RUBRA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  312). 
See  Home:  A.  D.  30.5-323. 

SAXE-COBURG,  SAXE-GOTHA, 
SAXE-WEIMAR,  etc.  See  Saxony:  A.  D. 
1180-1553;  and  \\'ei>hi!. 

SAXON  HEPTARCHY.  See  Engl.vnd; 
7ti[  Centiry. 

SAXON  SHORE,  Count  of  the  (Comes 
Littoris  Saxonici). —  The  title  of  the  Roman 
ofiicer  wlio  had  military  conunand  of  the  coast 
of  Britain,  between  the  Wash  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  was  most  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Saxons.     See  Britain;  A.  D.  323-337. 

SAXONS,  The.— "In  the  reign  of  Caracalla 
[.V.  D.  212-217]  Rome  first  heard  of  tlie  Goths 
and  Alemanni;  a  little  more  than  half  a  century 
later  the  Franks  appear:  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Saxons,  who  had  been  named  and 
jilaced  geographically  by  Ptolemy  [A.  D.  130- 
160].  hiake  their  first  mark  in  history.  They  are 
found  employed  in  naval  and  piratical  expedi- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  in  A.  D.  287.  What- 
ever degree  of  antiquity  we  may  be  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  the  names  of  these  nations,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  put  a  precise  limit  to  it,  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  sprang  from  in- 
significance ami  obscurity  to  strength  and  power 
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in  a  moment.  It  is  far  iiiori'  probable  that  under 
the  names  of  Frank  and  Sa.xon  in  the  fourth  een- 
tury  liad  been  sunk  the  many  l)cller  known  earlier 
names  of  tribes  who  oeeu|iieil  the  same  seats. 
.  .  .  The  Cherusei,  the  .Marsi,  the  Duliribini 
and  the  Clianei  may  have  been  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Saxons.  .  .  .  Wliilst  the  na- 
tions on  the  Lower  Hlnne  were  all  beeoming 
Franks,  those  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder 
were  becoming  Sa.\ons;  the  name  implied  as  yet 
no  common  organisation,  at  the  most  only  an 
occasional  combination  for  attack  or  defence." 
— AV.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  (if  l--ii;i..  ch.  3  (c.  1).— 
"The  hypothesis  respecting  the  Sa.xons  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  name  Sa.\on  was  to  the  Kelts  of  Brit- 
ain what  German  was  to  those  of  Gaul.  Or,  if 
not,  what  Suevi  was  —  a  name  somewhat  more 
specific.  It  probably  applied  to  the  Germans  of 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  water-systems  of  the 
Lower  Khine,  Weser,  Lower  Elbe,  and  Eyder; 
to  Low  Germans  on  the  IJhine.  to  Frisians  and 
Saxons  on  the  Kibe,  and  to  North  Frisians  on 
the  Eyder.  All  the  Angles  were  Saxons,  but  all 
the  Saxons  were  not  Angles.  The  reasoning  in 
favour  of  this  view  is  as  follows:  —  That  Saxon 
was  a  Britannic  term  is  undenicd.  The  Welsh 
and  Gaels  call  us  Saxons  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Romans  would  take  their  name  for  certain 
Germans  as  they  found  it  with  the  Britons.  The 
Britons  and  Romans  using  the  same  name  would 
be  as  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  Keltic  name 
taking  ground.  It  would  be  Roman  and  Keltic 
against  a  German  name  single-handed.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  name  Saxon  was  exclu- 
sively Britannic  (Keltic),  i.  c,  not  German  also. 
...  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  Saxon  was  a 
word  like  'Greek,'  i.  e.,  a  term  wliich,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hellenes,  was  so  very  special,  partial, 
and  unimiiortant,  as  to  have  been  practically  a 
foreign  term,  or,  at  least,  anything  but  a  native 
name;  whilst  in  that  of  the  l{omans  it  was  one 
of  general  and  widely  extended  import.  Hence, 
mutatis  mutandis,  it  is  the  insigniticant  ISaxones 
of  the  neck  of  the  (Jimbric  Chersonese,  and  the 
three  Saxon  islands,  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
who  are  the  analogues  of  the  equally  unimpor- 
tant Gnuci  of  Epirus;  and  these  it  was  whose 
name  eventually  conqjrised  |)opulations  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  Angles,  and  the  Saxons  of  Saxony, 
even  as  the  name  Gr:ccus  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Roman  (ximprised  Dorians,  yl'jolians,  Jlaccdo- 
nians,  Athenians,  Rhodians,  itc.  In  this  way  the 
name  was  German  ;  but  its  extended  import  was 
Keltic  and  Roman." — R.  G.  Latham,  The  Ger- 
mitny  nf  Tncitus  :  Epilegomena,  sect.  48. —  See, 
also,  Germany:  Tiik  National  Names;  and 
Anoi.ks  .\.M)  .Iutes. 

The  sea-rovers  of  the  5th  century. — "At  the 
end  of  a  long  letter,  written  by  Sidonius  [Ap- 
olinaris.  Bishop,  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne, 
A.  1).  471-488J  to  his  friend  Nanimatius  [an 
officer  of  the  Chaimel  fleet  of  the  Romans,  then 
chiefly  occupied  in  watching  and  warding  oil  the 
Saxon  pirates],  after  dull  compliments  and  duller 
banter,  we  suddenly  find  flashed  upon  us  this 
life-like  picture,  by  a  contenqiorary  liand,  of  the 
brothers  and  cousins  of  the  men,  if  not  of  the 
very  men  themselves  who  had  fought  at  Aj'les- 
ford  under  Hcngest  and  Hor.sa,  or  who  were 
slowly  winning  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Sax- 
ons; 'Behold,  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
cluding this  epistle  in  which  I  have  already 
chattered  on  too  long,  a  messenger  has  suddenly 


arrived  from  Saintonge  with  whom  I  have  spent 
.some  hours  in  conversing  about  you  and  your 
doings,  and  who  constantly  allirms  that  you  liave 
just  .sounded  your  trumpet  on  board  tli<' fleet,  and 
that  with  the  duties  of  a  sailor  and  a  soldier  com- 
bined you  arc  roaming  along  the  winding  shores 
of  the  Ocean,  looking  out  for  the  curved  pin- 
naces of  the  Saxcms.  When  you  see  the  row- 
ers of  that  nation  you  may  at  once  make  up  your 
mind  that  every  on<^  of  them  is  an  arch-pirate, 
with  such  wonderful  unanimity  do  all  at  once 
conmiand,  obey,  teach,  and  learn  their  one 
cho.sen  business  of  brigandage.  For  this  reason 
I  ought  to  warn  you  to  be  more  than  ever  on 
your  guard  in  this  warfare.  Your  enemy  is  the 
most  truculent  of  all  enemies.  Unexpectedly  he 
attacks,  when  expected  he  escapes,  he  despises 
those  who  seek  to  block  his  path,  he  overthrows 
those  who  are  o(T  their  guard,  he  always  suc- 
ceeds in  cutting  off  the  eneni)'  whom  he  follows, 
while  he  never  fails  when  he  desires  to  efTect  his 
own  escape.  Jloreover,  to  these  men  a  ship- 
wreck is  capital  practice  rather  than  an  object  of 
terror.  The  dangers  of  the  deep  are  to  lliem, 
not  casual  ac(iuaintances,  but  intimate  friends. 
For  since  a  tempest  throws  the  invaded  ofT  their 
guard,  and  prevents  the  invaders  from  being 
(h'scried  from  afar,  they  hail  with  joy  the  crash 
of  waves  on  the  rocks,  which  gives  them  their 
best  chance  of  escaping  from  other  enemies  than 
the  elements.  Then  again,  l)cfore  they  raise  the 
decp-liiting  anchor  from  the  hostile  soil,  and  set 
sail  from  the  Continent  for  their  own  country, 
their  custom  is  to  collect  the  crowd  of  their 
prisoners  together,  by  a  mockery  of  ('(juit)'  to 
make  them  cast  lots  which  of  them  shall  undergo 
the  iniquitous  sentence  of  death,  and  then  at  the 
moment  of  departure  to  slay  every  tenth  man  so 
selected  by  crucifixion,  a  practice  which  is  the 
more  lamentable  because  it  arises  from  a  super- 
stitious notion  that  they  will  thus  ensure  for 
themselves  a  safe  return.  Purifying  fhemsclves 
as  they  consider  by  such  sacrifices,  jioUuting 
themselves  as  we  deem  by  such  deeds  of  sacri- 
lege, they  think  the  foul  nuirders  they  thus 
connnit  are  acts  of  worship  to  their  gods,  ami 
they  glory  in  extorting  cries  of  agony  instead  of 
ransoms  from  these  doomed  victims. '  " — T.  llodg- 
kin,  Itdl//  II ml  Her  Innn/fr.s.  Iik.  'd,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.'4Si.— At  the  Battle  of  Chalons.— In 
the  allied  armj'  of  Romans  and  barliarians  whicli 
count  Actius  brought  together  to  encounter  the 
Hun,  Attila,  on  the  great  and  terrible  liattlefield 
of  Chalons,  July,  4.51,  there  is  mention  of  the 
"Saxones."  "How  came  our  fathers  thither; 
they,  whose  homes  were  in  the  long  sandy  levels 
of  Ilolstein?  As  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
the  national  migration  of  the  Angles  and  Sax- 
ons to  our  own  island  had  already  conunenced, 
jicrhapsin  part  determined  by  the  impulse  north- 
ward of  Attila's  own  subjects.  Possibly,  like 
the  Northmen,  their  successors,  the  Saxons  may 
have  inviuled  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel 
at  once,  and  may  on  this  occasion  have  been 
standing  in  arms  to  defend  against  their  old  foe 
some  newly-won  possessions  in  Normandy  or 
Picardy." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Iiiraders, 
hk.  2,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  477-527.— Conquests  in  Britain.  See 
Exoi.ANi):  A.  I).  477-.")',!7. 

A.  D.  528-729.  —  Struggles  against  the 
Frank  dominion,  before  Charlemagne.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  481-768. 
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A.  D.  772-804. — Conquest  by  Charlemagne. 

— "  111  the  time  of  C'Uai'leinagnc,  the  inisscssimis 
of  tliis  great  league  [the  Saxons]  were  very  ex- 
tensive, stretching,  at  one  point,  from  the  hanks 
of  the  Rhine  nearly  to  the  Oder,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  confines  of 
Hesse  and  Thuringia.  Warlike  in  their  hahits. 
vigorous  in  body,  active  and  impatient  in  mind, 
their  geographical  situation,  operating  together 
with  their  state  of  barbarism,  rendered  them 
pirates,  extending  the  predatory  excursions, 
common  to  all  the  northern  tribes,  to  the  sea  as 
well  as  to  the  laud.  .  .  .  They  held,  from  an  early 
period,  greater  part  of  the  islands  scattered 
round  the  mouths  of  the  German  rivers;  and, 
soon  beginning  to  extend  their  dimiinion,  they 
captured,  at  dilferent  times,  all  those  on  the  coast 
of  France  and  in  the  British  sea.  Not  contented, 
however,  with  this  peculiar  and  more  appropri- 
ate mode  of  warfare,  theSa.xous  who  remained  on 
land,  while  their  fellow-countrymen  were  sweep- 
ing the  ocean,  constantly  turned  theirarmsagainst 
the  ad.iaceut  continental  countries,  especially 
after  the  conquest  of  Britain  had,  in  a  manner, 
separated  their  people,  and  satisfied  to  the  ut- 
most their  maritime  cupidit_v  in  that  direction. 
Surpassing  all  nations,  except  the  early  Huns, 
in  fierceness,  idolaters  of  the  most  bloody  rites, 
insatiable  of  plunder,  and  persevering  in  the 
purpose  of  rapine  to  a  degree  which  no  other 
nation  ever  knew,  they  were  the  pest  and  scourge 
of  the  north.  Happily  for  Europe,  their  govern- 
ment consisted  of  a  multitude  of  chiefs,  and  their 
society  of  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes, 
linked  together  by  some  liond  that  we  do  not  at 
present  know,  l)ut  which  was  not  strong  enough 
to  produce  unity  and  continuity  of  design. 
Thus  they  had  proceeded  from  age  to  age,  ac- 
complishing great  things  by  desuUoiy  and  indi- 
vidual efforts;  but  up  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, no  vast  and  comprehensive  mind,  like 
that  of  Attila,  had  arisen  amongst  them,  to  com- 
bine all  the  tribes  under  the  sway  of  one  monarch, 
and  to  direct  all  their  energies  to  one  great  ob- 
ject. It  was  for  neighbouring  kings,  however, 
to  remember  that  sucli  a  chief  might  every  day 
appear.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Saxons 
at  the  reunion  of  the  French  [or  Frank]  mon- 
archy under  Charlemagne;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  first  step  he  proposed  to  himself,  as  an 
opening  to  all  his  great  designs,  was  completely 
to  subdue  a  people  which  every  day  ravaged  his 
frontier  provinces,  and  continmilly  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  nations  around." — 
G.  P.  K.  James,  Hist,  of  CharUmngne,  hk.  3. —  For 
generations  before  Charlemagne  —  from  the  iie- 
riod,  in  fact,  of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  early  in  the 
sixth  century  —  the  Frank  kings  bad  claimed 
supremacy  over  the  Saxons  and  counted  tlieni 
among  the  tributaries  of  their  Austrasian  or  Ger- 
man monarch}'.  Repeatedly,  too,  the  Saxons 
had  been  forced  to  submit  themselves  and  ac- 
knowledge the  yoke,  in  terms,  while  they  repu- 
diated it  in  fact.  When  Charlemagne  took  in 
hand  the  conquest  of  this  stubborn  and  barliarous 
people,  he  seems  to  have  found  the  task  as  ardu- 
ous as  though  nothing  had  been  done  in  it  before 
him.  His  first  exjiedition  info  their  country  was 
undertaken  in  T7"i,  when  he  advanced  with  fire 
and  sword  from  the  Rhine  at  JIayence  to  tlio 
Diemel  in  the  Hessian  country.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  destroyed,  near  the  head-waters 
of  the  Lippe,  the  famous  national  idol  and  fane 


of  the  Saxons  called  the  Irminsul  or  Ilerminsaule 
—  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  memory  of 
Hermann,  the  Cheruscan  patriot  chief  who  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  legions  of  Varus.  The  cam- 
paign resulted  in  the  suhmi.s.sion  of  the  Saxons, 
with  a  surrender  of  hostages  to  guarantee  it'. 
But  in  771  they  were  again  in  arms,  and  the 
next  summer  Charlemagne  swept  their  country 
to  lieyond  the  Weser  wiih  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. Once  more  they  yielded  and  gave  hostages, 
who  were  taken  to  Frank  monasteries  and  made 
Christians  of.  But  the  peace  did  not  last  a 
twelvemonth,  and  there  was  another  great  cam- 
paign in  776,  which  .so  terrified  the  turbulent 
heathen  that  they  accepted  baptism  in  large 
numbers,  and  a  wholesale  conversion  tcjok  place 
at  Paderborn  in  :May,  777.  But  a  chief  had  risen 
at  last  among  the  Saxons  who  coukl  unite  them, 
and  who  would  not  kneel  to  Charlemagne  nor 
bow  his  head  to  the  waters  of  baptism.  This 
was  Wittekind,  a  Westphalian,  brother-in-law 
of  the  king  of  the  Danes  and  friend  of  the  Frisian 
king,  Ratbod.  While  Charlemagne  was  in  Spain, 
in  778,  Wittekind  roused  his  countrymen  to  a 
rising  which  cleared  their  land  of  crosses, 
churches,  priests  and  Frank  castles  atone  sweep. 
From  that  time  until  7.S.')  tiiere  were  campaigns 
every  3'ear,  with  terrible  carnage  and  destruction 
in  the  Saxon  country  and  industrious  baptising 
of  the  submissive.  At  Badenfield,  at  Bockhol/., 
near  Zutphen,  and  at  Detmold,  there  were  fierce 
battles  in  whielt  the  Saxons  suffered  most;  but 
at  Sonnethal.  on  the  Weser  (the  Dachtelfield),  in 
783,  the  Franks  were  fearfully  beaten  and 
slaughtered.  Charlemagne  took  a  barbarous 
vengeance  for  this  reverse  by  beheading  no  less 
than  4,.jflO  Saxon  prisoners  at  Verden,  on  the 
AUer.  Three  years  later,  the  country  of  the 
Saxons  having  been  made,  for  the  most  part,  a 
famine  smitten  desert,  they  gave  up  the  struggle. 
Even  Wittekind  accepted  Christianity,  became 
a  monk  —  a  missionary — a  canonized  saint  — 
and  disappeared  otherwise  from  history.  .Ve- 
eordingto  legend,  the  blood  of  more  than  '.200,001) 
Saxons  had  "changed  the  very  color  of  the  .soil, 
and  the  brown  clay  of  the  Saxon  period  gave 
way  to  the  red  earth  of  Westphalia."  For  seven 
years  the  Saxons  were  submissive  and  fought  in 
L'harlemagne's  armies  against  other  foes.  Then 
there  was  a  last  despairing  attein|)t  to  break  the 
conqueror's  yoke,  and  another  long  war  of 
twelve  years'  duration.  It  ended  in  the  practical 
annihilation  of  the  Saxons  as  a  distinct  people 
in  Germany.  Many  thousands  of  them  were 
transplanted  to  other  regions  in  Gaul  .-ind  elsc- 
wdiere;  others  escaped  to  Denmark  and  were 
absorbed  into  the  great  rising  naval  and  military 
power  of  the  Northmen.  The  survivors  on  their 
own  soil  were  stripped  of  their  possessions. 
"The  Saxon  war  was  conducted  with  almost 
unparalleled  ferocitv."— .1.  I.  Mombert.  lUst.  of 
VhdrUa  the  Orent.  b'k.  3,  ch.  3^. 

Ai.so   IX;   P.   Godwin,  Hist,  of  France :  An- 
cient Giiul.  c/i.  16-17. 

• 

SAXONS  OF  BAYEUX.— "The  district  of 

Bayeux.  occupied  by  a  Saxon  colony  in  the  latest 
days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  occupied  again 
by  a  Scandinavian  colonv  as  the  result  of  its  con- 
quest bv  Rolf  [or  Rollo",  the  Northman],  has  re- 
tained ti)  this  dav  a  character  which  distingui.shes 
it  from  every  other  Romance-speaking  portion  of 
the  Continent.    The  Saxons  of  Bayeux  preserved 
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their  11111110  uiul  tlioir  distinct  existence  under  the 
Frankish  dominion;  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  Scandinavian  settlers  found  some  parts  at 
Icjist  of  the  dislrict  still  Teutonic,  and  that  near- 
ness of  blood  and  speech  exercised  over  lliem  tlie 
same  influence  which  the  same  causes  exercised 
over  the  Scandinavian  setth:rs  in  England. 
Danes  and  Saxons  coalesced  into  one  Teutonic 
people,  and  they  retained  their  Teutonic  lan- 
guage and  character  long  after  Rouen  had  be- 
come, in  speech  at  least,  no  less  French  than 
Paris.  With  their  old  Teutonic  speech,  the 
second  body  of  settlers  seem  to  have  largely  re- 
tained their  old  Teutonic  religion,  and  we  shall 
presently  liiid  Bayeux  the  centre  of  a  heathen 
and  Danish  party  in  the  Duchy,  in  opposition  to 
Kouen,  the  centre  of  the  new  speech  and  the  new 
creed.  The  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bes- 
sin  must  be  composed  of  nearly  the  same  ele- 
ments, mingled  in  nearly  the  same*  proportions, 
as  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  dis- 
tricts of  England." — E.  A.  Freeman,  llist.  of  the 
y<jnniiii  ('iiiiquest  of  Eii'jkiiid,  ch.  4. 

SAXONY:  The  old  Duchy.— "  The  great 
duchy  of  Saxony  [as  it  existed  under  the  Caro- 
lingian  empire  and  after  the  separation  of  Ger- 
many from  France]  consisted  of  three  main  di- 
visicms,  Westfalia,  Engern  or  Angria,  and  East- 
falia.  Thuringia  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
Frisian  lands  to  the  north-west,  may  be  looked  on 
as  in  some  sort  appendages  to  the  Saxon  duchy. 
The  duchy  was  also  capable  of  any  amount  of 
extension  towards  the  east,  and  the  lands  gradu- 
ally' won  from  the  Wends  on  this  side  were  all 
looked  on  as  additions  made  to  the  Saxon  ten-i- 
torv.  But  the  irreat  Saxon  duchy  was  broken 
up"  at  the  fall  o"f  Henry  the  Lion  [A.  D.  ll'Jl]. 
The  archiepiscopal  Electors  of  Koln  received 
the  title  of  Dukes  of  AVestfalia  and  Engern. 
But  in  the  greater  part  of  those  districts  the 
grant  remained  merely  nominal,  though  the  ducal 
title,  with  a  small  actual  Westfalian  duchy,  re- 
mained to  tlie  electorate  till  the  end.  From  these 
lands  the  Saxon  name  may  be  looked  on  as  hav- 
ing altogether  passed  away.  The  name  of  Sax- 
ony, as  a  geographical  expression,  clave  to  llic 
Eastfalian  remnant  of  the  old  duch}',  and  to 
Thuringia  and  the  Slavonic  conquests  to  the 
east.  In  the  later  division  of  Germany  these 
lands  formed  the  two  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony;  and  it  was  within  their  limits  that  the 
various  states  arose  which  have  kept  on  the 
Saxon  name  to  our  own  time.  From  the  descen- 
dants of  Henry  the  Lion  him.sclf.  and  from  the 
allodial  lauds  which  they  kept,  the  Saxon  name 
passed  away,  except  so  far  as  they  became  jiart 
of  the  LowerSaxon  circle.  They  held  their  place 
as  princes  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  as  Dukes  of 
Saxony,  but  as  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  a  house 
which  gave  Rome  one  Emperor  and  England 
a  dynasty  of  kings.  After  some  of  the  usual 
divisions,  two  Brunswick  principalities  finally 
took  their  place  on  the  map,  those  of  Lilneburg 
and  Wolfenbiittel,  the  latter  having  the  town  of 
Brunswick  for  its  capital.  The  Lilneburg  duchy 
grew.  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
raised  to  the  electoral  rank,  and  early  in  the 
next  century  it  was  finally  enlarged  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den.  Thus  was  formed  the  Electorate,  and  af- 
terwards Kingdom,  of  Hannover,  while  the 
simple  ducal  title  remained  with  the  Brunswick 


princes  of  the  other  line.'" — E.  A.  Freeman,  lliM. 
Gt'ixj.  of  Jiiiro/ti;  r/i.  8,  sect.  1. —  See,  also,  Gek- 
M.\NV:  A.  I).  S43-!«)2. 

A.  D.  911-1024. — The  Imperial  House.     See 
Gi.1!M.\ny:  a.  1).  911-'j:;i;;  !i;!li-!l7:!;  and  !I7:M122. 

A.  D.  1073-1075. — Revolt  against  Henry  IV. 
—  The  Saxons  were  still  uiin-cmuilrd  t(j  the 
transfer  of  the  imperial  dignity  from  their  own 
ducal  family  to  the  House  of  Franconia,  when 
the  third  of  the  Francoiiian  emperoi-s,  Henry  IV., 
came  to  tlie  throne  while  still  a  boy.  His  long 
minority  encouraged  them  to  a  habit  of  indepen- 
dent feeling,  while  his  rash  and  injudicious 
measures  when  he  grew  to  manhood  provoked 
their  raging  enmity.  They  were  still  a  turbu- 
lent, wild  people,  and  he  undertook  to  force  the 
yoke  of  the  empire  on  their  necks,  by  means  of 
garrisoned  fortresses  and  castles,  distributed 
through  their  land.  The  garrisons  were  inso- 
lent, the  people  were  not  meek,  and  in  1073  a 
furious  revolt  broke  out.  "'AH  Saxony,' says 
a  chronicler,  'revolted,  as  one  man,  from  the 
king,'  and  marched.  80,000  strong,  to  the  llartz- 
burg,  a  statelj-  citadel  near  Goslar,  which  the 
king  had  built  for  a  residence  upon  a  command- 
ing height.  After  useless  negotiations,  Henry 
made  a  narrow  escape  by  flight.  "When  he  then 
summoned  his  princes  around  him,  no  one  came ; 
and  here  and  there  it  began  to  be  said  that  he 
must  be  entirely  abandoned  and  another  monarch 
chosen.  In  this  extremity,  the  cities  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  emperor,  who  for  some 
time  lay  sick  almost  to  death  in  his  loyal  city  of 
Worms."  Henry's  energy,  and  the  great  abili- 
ties which  he  possessed,  enabled  him  to  recover 
his  command  of  resources  and  to  bring  a  strong 
army  into  the  field  against  the  Saxons,  in  the 
early  summer  of  lOTo.  They  offered  submission 
and  he  might  have  restored  peace  to  his  country 
in  an  honorable  way  ;  but  his  headstrong  passions 
demanded  revenge.  "After  a  march  of  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
Saxons  and  their  allies,  the  Thuriugians,  on  the 
meadows  of  the  Unstrutt.  at  Langensalza,  near 
Hohenburg.  His  army  drawn  up  in  an  order 
resembling  that  which  Otto  the  Great  had  formed 
on  the  Lech  [against  the  Hungarians],  obtained, 
after  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  tight  of  nine  hours,  a 
bloody  victory.  When  the  Saxons  finally  yielded 
and  fled,  the  battle  became  a  massacre.  ...  It 
is  as.serted  that  of  the  foot-soldiers,  who  com- 
posed the  mass  of  the  Saxon  army  of  GO, 000, 
hardly  any  escaped;  though  of  the  noblemen, 
who  had  swift  horses,  few  were  slain.  But  it 
was  a  battle  of  Germans  with  Germans,  and  on 
the  very  evening  of  the  struggle,  the  lamenta- 
tions over  so  many  slain  by  kindred  hands  could 
not  be  suppressed  in  the  emperor's  own  camp. 
Yet  for  the  time  the  spirit  of  Saxon  independence 
was  crushed.  Henry  was  really  master  <jf  all 
Germany,  and  seemed  to  have  established  the 
imperial  throne  again."  But  little  more  than  a 
year  afterwards,  Henry,  under  the  ban  of  the 
great  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  was  again  deserted  bj-  his 'subjects. 
Again  he  recovered  his  footing  and  maintained  a 
civil  war  until  his  own  son  deposed  him,  in  1105. 
The  next  year  he  died.— C.  T.  Lewis,  i//*^  of 
Germany,  bk.  2,  ch.  7,  sect.  13-20. 

Also  rx:  W.   Menzel.   Hist,   of  Germany,   ch. 
142 —See,  also.  Gi;km.\nv:  A.  D.  973-1122. 

A.  D.  1125-1152. — The  origin  of  the  electo- 
rate.   See  Germany:  A.  D.  112.')-1153. 
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A.  D.  1178-1183. — The  dissolution  of  the  old 
duchy. — In  an  account  given  elsewhere  of  the 
origiu  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  parties  and 
their  names  (see  Gcelfs  and  Gnii!Ei,i,i>T;s), 
the  circumstances  under  wliich  Henrj-  the  Proud, 
in  1138,  was  stripped  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony, 
and  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  have  been  briefly  re- 
lated. This  Duke  Henry  the  Proud  died  soon 
after  that  event,  leaving  a  son  who  acquired  the 
name  of  Henry  the  Lion.  The  Emperor  Conrad, 
whose  hostility  to  the  father  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  ruin,  now  restored  to  the  son,  Henry  the 
Lion  his  duchy  of  Saxon}',  but  required  him  to 
renounce  the  Bavarian  duchy.  But  Conrad, 
dying  in  1152,  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial 
throne  by  his  nephew.  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
who  entertained  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  young 
Duke  of  Sa.xony,  and  who  restored  to  him,  in 
11.56,  the  whole  of  his  father's  forfeited  posses- 
sions, Bavaria  included.  By  his  own  warlike 
energies,  Henry  the  Lion  extended  his  dominions 
still  further,  making  a  conquest  of  the  Obotrites, 
one  of  the  tribes  of  heathen  Slaves  or  Wends 
who  occupied  the  Mecklenburg  region  on  the 
Baltic.  He  was,  now,  the  most  powerfid  of  the 
princes  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  Europe.  But  he  used  his 
power  haughtily  and  arbitrarily  and  raised  up 
many  enemies  against  himself.  At  length  there 
arose  a  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  and  Duke 
Henry,  which  the  latter  embittered  by  abruptly 
quitting  the  emperor's  army,  in  Italy,  with  all 
his  troops,  at  a  time  when  (X.  D.  117.5)  the  latter 
was  almost  ruined  by  the  desertion.  From  that 
moment  Henry  the  Lion  was  marked,  as  his 
father  had  been,  for  ruin.  Accusations  were 
brought  against  him  in  the  diet;  he  was  repeat- 
edly summoned  to  appear  and  meet  them,  and 
he  obstinately  refused  to  obe_y  the  summons.  At 
length,  A.  D.  1178,  he  wasformally  declared  to  be 
a  rebel  to  the  state,  and  the  "imperial  ban  "  was 
solemnly  pronounced  against  him.  "This  sen- 
tence placed  Henry  without  the  pale  of  the  laws, 
and  his  person  and  his  states  were  at  the  mercy 
of  every  one  who  had  the  power  of  injuring 
them.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  ancient 
enemy,  had  the  ban  promulgated  throughout 
Saxony,  and  at  his  command  Godfrey,  Duke  of 
Brabant;  Philip,  Count  of  Flanders;  Otho, 
Count  of  Guelders;  Thierry,  Lord  of  Cleves; 
■William  of  Juliers,  with  the  Lords  of  Bonn 
Senef,  Berg,  and  many  others,  levied  forces,  and 
joining  the  archbishop,  entered  Westphalia, 
which  they  overran  and  laid  waste,  before  he 
was  aware  of  their  intentions."  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  struggle,  in  which  Henry 
made  a  gallant  resistance;  but  the  odds  were  too 
heavily  again.'.t  him.  His  friends  and  supporters 
gradually  fell  awa}',  his  dominions  were  lost, 
one  by  one,  and  in  1183  he  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  whose  daughter 
Matilda  he  had  married.  After  an  exile  of  three 
years  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Germany 
and  his  alodial  estates  in  Saxonj'  were  restori'd 
to  him.  The  imperial  fiefs  were  divided.  The 
archbishop  of  Cologne  received  the  greater  part 
of  Westphalia,  and  Angria.  Bernard,  Count  of 
Anhalt,  got  the  remainder  of  tlie  old  Saxon 
duchy,  with  its  ducal  title.  When  Henry  the 
Lion  died,  in  1195,  the  alodial  possessions  that  he 
had  recovered  were  divided  between  his  three 
sons. — Sir  A.  Halliday,  Aniiats  i/f  the  House  of 
Hanocer,   bk.   4  {v.   1). — Fifty  years  afterwards 


these  were  converted  into  imperial  fiefs  and  be- 
came the  two  duchies  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 

—  Liineburg  and  Wolfenbuttel,  afterwards  Han- 
over and  Brunswick —  the  princes  of  which  rep- 
resented the  old  house  of  Saxony  and  inherited 
the  name  of  Guelf. 

Also  rx:  H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  eh.  .5.— 
See,  also,  S,\xoxy:  The  Old  Dcchy  ;  Germ.\st: 
A.  D.  1138-12(38:  It-«.v:  A.  D.  1174-118:5. 

A.  D.  1 180-1553.  — The  later  Duchy  and 
Electorate.— The  House  of  Wettin.— Its  Er- 
nestine and  Albertine  lines,  and  their  many 
branches. — "When  Henry  the  Lion  was  de- 
prived of  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  in  1180,  it  [re- 
duced to  a  small  district  around  Laucnberg]  was 
given  to  Bemhard.  the  youngest  son  of  Albert 
the  Bear,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  it  contin- 
ued with  his  descendants  in  the  male  line  till 
1423,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mond  to  Frederick,  surnamed  the  Warlike,  Mar- 
graVe  of  Misnia,  descended  in  the  female  line 
from  the  Landgraves  of  Thuringen." — Sir  A. 
Halliday.  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanoeer,  v.  1, 
p.  426. — This  line  has  been  known  as  the  House 
of  Wettin,  taking  that  name  from  Dedo.  count 
of  Wettin,  who  was  the  first  margrave  of  ^lis- 
nia,  or  Meissen;  being  invested  with  the  dignity 
in  1048.  "The  Wettin  line  of  Saxon  princes, 
the  same  that  yet  endures  [1855],  known  by 
sight  to  every  English  creature  (for  the  high  in- 
dividual. Prince  Albert,  is  of  it),  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  combine  in  itself,  by  inheritance,  by 
good  management,  chiefly  by  inheritance  and 
mere  force  of  survival,  all  the  Three  separate 
portions  and  divided  dignities  of  that  country: 
the  Thl'iringen  Landgraviate,  the  Meissen  Mark- 
graviate,  and  the  ancient  Duchy  and  Electorate 
of  Saxony ;  and  to  become  very  great  among  the 
Princes  of  the  German  Empire.  .  .  .  Through 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  15th  century,  this 
Saxon  House  might  fairly  reckon  itself  the  great- 
est in  Germany,  till  Austria,  till  Brandenburg 
gradually  rose  to  overshadow  it.  Law  of  primo- 
geniture could  never  be  accepted  in  that  coun- 
tr}';  nothing  but  divisions,  redivisions,  coale.sc-  i 
ings,  splittings,  and  never-ending  readjustments 
and  collisions  were  prevalent  in  consequence; 
to  which  cause,  first  of  all,  the  loss  of  the  race 
by  Saxony  may  be  ascribed."  In  14G4,  Fred- 
erick II.  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Ernest 
and  Albert.  These  princes  governed  thfir  coun- 
try conjointly  for  upwards  of  20  years,  out  then 
made  a  partition  from  which  began  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine  lines  that 
continued  ever  afterwards  in  the  House  of  Sax- 
ony. "Ernest,  the  elder  of  those  two  .  .  .  boys, 
became  Kurfilrst  (Elector);  and  got  for  inheri- 
tance, besides  the  'inalienable  properties'  which 
lie  round  Wittenberg,  .  .  .  the  better  or  Thu- 
ringian  side  of  the  Saxon  country  —  that  is,  the 
Weimar.  Gotha,  Altenburg,  ivc' Principalities: 

—  while  the  other  youth.  Albert,  ha<l  to  take  the 
'Osterland  (Easternlaud),  with  part  of  .Meissen," 
what  we  may  in  general  imagine  to  be  (for  no 
German  Dryasdust  will  do  you  the  kindness  to 
say  precisely)  the  eastern  region  of  what  is  Sax- 
ony in  our  day.  These  Albertines,  with  an  in- 
ferior territorv.  had.  as  their  main  towns,  Leip- 
zig and  Dresden,  a  Kesidenz-Schloss  (or  sublime 
enough  Ducal  Palace)  in  each  city,  Leipzig  as 
vet  the  grander  and  more  common  one.  There, 
at  Leipzig  chiefly,  I  say,  lived  the  august 
younger  or  Albertine  Line,  .  .  ,  As  for  Ernst, 
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the  elder,  he  and  his  lived  ehietly  at  Wittenberg, 
as  I  perceive;  there  or  in  the  neishbourliood 
was  their  liigli  Schloss;  distinjiuished  among 
palaces.  Hut  they  had  "Weimar,  they  had  Al- 
tenburg,  (!otha,  Coburg, — above  all,  they  had 
the  AVarlburg,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Strong  Houses  any  Duke  could  live  in,  if  he 
were  of  frugal  and  heroic  turn.  .  .  .  Ernst's  son 
was  Frederick  the  Wise,  successor  in  the  Kur 
(Klectorship)  and  paternal  lands;  which,  as  Fred- 
erick did  not  marry  and  there  was  only  one  other 
brother,  were  not  further  divided  on  this  occa- 
sion. Frederick  I  lie  Wise,  boru  in  14(58,  was 
that  ever-memorable  K\irfurst  who  saved  Luther 
from  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1.V21  [see  P.\p.\cy; 
A.  D.  l.")21-l.J22].  ...  He  died  in  1.53.1,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  the  Stead- 
fast. ...  He  also  was  a  wise  and  eminently 
Protestant  man.  He  struggled  very  faithfully 
for  the  good  Cau.se,  during  his  term  of  sover- 
eignty;  died  in  \')32  (l-l  years  before  ].,uthcr), 
having  held  the  Electorate  nnh-  seven  years.  .  .  . 
Ilis  sou  was  .loliann  Friedrieh.  tlie  Maguauimous 
b\'  epithet  (der  Grossmulhige),  under  whom  the 
Line  underwent  sad  destinies;  lost  the  Elector- 
ship, lost  much;  and  split  itself  after  him  into 
innumerable  branches,  who  are  all  of  a  small 
type  ever  since."  In  the  Albertine  Line,  Al- 
bert's eldest  son,  "successor  in  the  eastern  prop- 
erties and  residences,  was  Didie  George  of  Sax- 
ony,—  called  "of  Saxony.'  as  ,all  those  Dukes, 
big  and  little,  were  and  still  are. —  llerzog  Georg 
von  Sachsen:  of  whom,  to  make  him  memorable. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  Luther's  Duke 
George!  Yes,  this  is  he  with  whom  Luther  had 
such  wrangling  and  jangling.  ...  He  was 
strong  for  the  old  religion,  while  his  cousins 
went  so  valiantly  ahead  for  the  new.  .  .  . 
George's  brother,  Henry,  succeeded;  lived  only 
for  two  years;  in  which  time  all  went  to  Protes- 
tantism in  the  eastern  parts  of  Saxony,  as  in  the 
western.  This  Henry's  eldest  son,  and  first  suc- 
cessor, was  Moritz,  the  'iMaurice'  known  in  Eng- 
lish Protestant  books;  who,  in  the  Schmalkaldic 
J  League  and  War.  played  such  a  questionable 
game  with  his  Protestant  cousin,  of  the  ehler  or 
Ernestine  Line,  —  quite  ousting  said  cousin,  by 
superior  jockeyship,  and  reducing  his  Line  and 
him  to  the  second  rank  ever  since  [see  Gekm.\ny: 
A.  I).  1546-15.5'.>].  This  cousin  was  Johann 
Friedrieh  the  Magnanimous  .  .  .  whom  we  left 
above  waiting  for  that  catastrophe.  .  .  .  Duke 
!Moritz  got  the  Electorship  transferred  to  him- 
self; Electorship,  with  Wittenberg  and  the  'in- 
alienable lands  and  dignities.'.  .  .  Jloritz  kept 
his  Electorship,  and,  by  cunning  jockeying,  his 
Protestantism  too;  got  his  Albertine  or  junior 
Line  pushed  into  the  place  of  the  Ernestine  or 
first;  in  which  dishonourably  acqinred  position 
it  continues  to  this  day  [IS.j.jJ;  perforndng  ever 
since  the  chief  part  in  Saxony,  as  Electors,  and 
now  as  Kings  of  Saxony.  .  .  .  The  Ernestine, 
or  honourable  Protestant  line  is  ever  since  in  a 
secondary,  diminished,  and  as  it  were,  disinte- 
grated state,  a  Line  broken  small ;  nothing  now 
but  a  series  of  small  Dukes,  AVeimar,  Gotha, 
Coburg,  and  the  like,  in  the  Thuringian  region, 
who,  on  mere  genealogical  grounds,  ]iut  Saclisen 
to  their  name:  Sachsen-Coburg.  Saelisen- Wei- 
mar, itc.  [Anglicised,  Saxe  Coburg,  etc.J." — T. 
C'arlylc,  T/ie  Pnuzeurmib  (Ekxhi/s,  v.  6). 

Also  in  :   F.  Shoberl,  llUturical  Account  of  the 
Mouse  of  Sa^cony. 


A.  D.  1500-1512. —  Formation  of  the  Circles 
of  Saxony  and  Upper  Saxony.  Sec  (Ikumanv: 
A.  D.  H'.Ki-l.-)lil. 

A.  D.  1516-1546. — The  Reformation.  See 
PAr.vcv:  A.  D,  1.")1G-1517,  to  LIIT-LV,'!,  1.5-.21- 
1522.  l.i'JJ-l.oS.'i,  1.52.5-1529,  1 5;S()- 1 .5:i  1 :  also, 
Geu.m.\ny;  A.  I).  15;iO-1.5.32.  and  after. 

A.  D.  1525. — The  Lutheran  doctrines  and 
system  formally  established  in  the  electorate. 
See  P.M'.vcy:  A.  D.  1.522-152.5. 

A.  D.  1539. —  Succession  of  a  Protestant 
prince.     Sec  Gi;I!M.\.nv  :  A.  D.  15:!:!-154(i 

A.  D.  1546-1547.— Treachery  of  Maurice  of 
Saxony. — Transfer  of  the  electorate  to  him. 
See  (tKUMaxv:  A.  D.  154IJ-1552. 

A.  D.  1619. — Adhesion  of  the  Elector  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  against  Frederick  of  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Evangelical  Union.  See  Giiit- 
.\i.\xy:  a.  I).  I(il8-li;2ii. 

A.  D.  1631. —  Ignoble  trepidations  of  the 
Elector. —  His  final  alliance  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus. — The  battle  of  Breitenfeld.  See 
Gl-.iiM\NY:   A.  1).  U;:!l. 

A.  D.  1631-1632. — The  Elector  and  his  army 
in  Bohemia.     See  Gi;iiM.\NV :  A.  1).  I():il-l();i2. 

A.  D.  1633. —  Standing  aloof  from  the  Union 
of  Heilbronn.  See  Gi-:um.\ny:  A.  D.  1(W2- 
1634. 

A.  D.  1634. —  Desertion  of  the  Protestant 
cause. — The  Elector's  alliance  with  the  Em- 
peror.    See  Gekm.\nv;  A.  1).  l();U-ll):W. 

A.  D.  1645. — Forced  to  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  the  Swedes  and  French.  Sec  Gichm.vny: 
A.  1).  1U41I-1045. 

A.  D.  1648. — The  Peace  of  'Westphalia.  See 
Germ.\>y:  a.  D.  1()4S. 

A.  D.  1686. — The  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
Geu.many:  a.  I).  IG^O. 

A.  D.  1697-1698. — The  crown  of  Poland  se- 
cured  by   the    Elector.     See    Poland:     A.  D. 

i(i',i()-H;i).^. 

A.  D.  1706. —  Invasion  by  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden. —  Renunciation  of  the  Polish  crown 
by  the  Elector  Augustus.  See  Scanuinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  1).  1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1733. —  Election  of  Augustus  III.  to 
the  Polish  throne,  enforced  by  Russia  and 
Austria.     See  Poland:  .V.  I).  17:i2-l?y:!. 

A.  D.  1740. —  The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  :  Claims  of  the  Elector  upon  Aus- 
trian territory.     See  Austuia:  A.  D.   1740  (Oc- 

TOIilOli). 

A.  D.  1741. — The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Alliance  against  Austria.  See  Al'S- 
tkia:  a.  I).  1741  (AKirsT^NovEMisEK). 

A.  D.  1745. — The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Alliance  with  Austria. —  Subjugation 
by  Prussia. — The  Peace  of  Dresden.  See 
ArsTinA:  A.  D.  1744-174.5. 

A.  D.  1755. —  Intrigues  with  Austria  and 
Russia  against  Prussia. —  Causes  of  the  Seven 
Years  War.     SeeGEHMAXv:  A.  1).  1755-17.5(). 

A.  D.  1756. — Swift  subjugation  by  Frederick 
of  Prussia.     SeeGEltMANY:   A.  1).  1750. 

A.  D.  1759-1760. — Occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trians. — Mostly  recovered  by  Frederick.  See 
(tEKM.vky:  a.  1).  175i>(.li-LY — XdVE.MiiEii);  and 
1700. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  end  and  results  of  the 
Seven  Years  War. — The  electorate  restored. 
See  Seven  Yeaks  Waii:  The  Treaties. 

A.  D.  1806. — The  Elector,  deserting  Prus- 
sia, becomes  the  subject-ally  of  Napoleon,  and 
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is  made  a  king.     See   Germaxt;   A.  D.  1806 

(OCTOliKK — I)F.(  KMIiEn). 

A.  D,  1807. — Acquisition  by  the  king  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Sec  Gekmaxv: 
A.  I».  l'<i»T  (.IrxE — Illy). 

A.  D.  1809. — Risings  against  the  French. 
Si'c  Gkrmany:  .V.  D.  1809  (Aprii.— .Jri.v). 

A.  D.  1813.— Occupied  by  the  Allies.— Re- 
gained by  the  French. — Humiliating  submis- 
sion of  the  king  to  Napoleon. — French  victory 
at  Dresden  and  defeat  at  Leipsic. — Desertion 
from  Napoleon's  army  by  the  Saxons. — The 
king  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. — 
French  surrender  of  Dresden.  See  Germ.vxy: 
A.  I).  lsi-.;-l.si;i  to  1813  (October  — Decem- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — The  Saxon  question  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna. — The  king  restored, 
with  half  of  his  dominions  lost.  See  Vienna, 
'I'liK  C'i>X(;ri;ss  of. 

A.  D.  1817.— Accession  to  the  Holy  Al- 
liance.    See  lIoi.Y  .Vi.i.iA.NCE. 

A.  D.  1848  (March). — Revolutionary  out- 
break.— Concessions  to  the  people.  See  Ger- 
many: .V.  I).  1.S4S  (.March). 

A.  D.  1849. —  Insurrection  suppressed  by 
Prussian  troops.  See  Germany:  A.  I).  1848- 
1851). 

A.  D.  1866.— The  Seven  Weeks  War.— In- 
demnity to  Prussia. — Union  with  the  North 
German  Confederation.  See  Germany":  A.  I). 
1861). 

A.  D.  1870-1871.— Embraced  in  the  new 
German  Empire.  See  Germ.yny:  A.  D.  1870 
(Septe.mbkr — December);  1871  (Jaxuary);  and 
1871  (April). 

SAXONY  The  English  titular  Dukedom 
of.     See  \V.\i,es,  Prince  of. 

SCALDIS,  The.— The  ancient  nume  of  the 
river  Sclielilt. 

SCALDS,  OR  SKALDS,  The.— "Before 
the  introduction  or  general  diffusion  of  writing, 
it  is  evident  that  a  cla.ss  of  men  whose  sole  occu- 
pation was  to  commit  to  memory  and  preserve 
the  laws,  usages,  precedents,  and  details  of  all 
those  civil  affairs  and  rights,  and  to  whose 
fidelity  in  relating  former  transactions  implicit 
confidence  could  be  given,  must  of  necessity  have 
existed  in  society  —  must  have   been   in   every 


locality.  .  .  .  This  chiss  [among  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples  of  the  North  of  Europe]  were  the 
Scalds  —  the  men  who  were  the  living  books,  to 
be  referred  to  in  every  case  of  law  or  property  in 
which  the  past  had  to  be  applied  to  the  present. 
Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  with 
Christianity  the  use  of  written  documents,  and 
the  diffusion,  by  the  church  establishment,  of 
writing  in  every  locality,  the  scald  must  have 
been  among  the  pagan"  landowners  what  the 
parish  priest  and  his  written  record  were  in  the 
older  Christianised  countries  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
The  scalds  in  these  Christianised  countries  were 
merely  a  class  of  wandering  troubadours,  poets, 
story-tellers,  minnesingers.  .  .  .  The  scalds  of 
the  north  disappeared  at  once  when  Christian 
priests  were  established  through  the  country. 
They  were  superse<led  in  their  utility  by  men  of 
education,  who  knew  the  art  of  writing;  and  the 
country  had  no  feudal  barons  to  maintain  such 
a  class  for  amusement  only.  We  hear  little  of 
the  scalds  after  the  first  half  of  the  12lh  een- 
turj'. " — S.  Laing,  Ttie  Ileiiiinkringhi :  Prelimin- 
ary Dissertation,  eh.  1. — "At  the  dawn  of  his- 
torical times  we  find  the  skalds  practising  their 
art  everywhere  in  the  North.  .  .  .  The  oldest 
Norwegian  skalds,  like  '  Starkad  '  and  '  Brage 
the  Old,'  are  enveloped  in  mythic  darkness,  but 
already,  in  the  time  of  Harald"  Fairhair  (872-930), 
the  song-smiths  of  the  Scandinavian  North  ap- 
pear as  thoroughly  historical  personages.  In 
Iceland  the  art  of  poetry  was  heUl  in  high  honor, 
and  it  was  cultivated  not  only  by  the  professional 
skalds,  but  also  by  others  when  the  occasion  pre- 
sented itself.  .  .  .  When  the  Icelander  had  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  maluritv.  he  longed  to  travel 
in  foreign  lands.  As  a  skald  he  would  then  visit 
foreign  kings  and  other  noblemen,  where  he 
would  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome.  .  .  . 
These  Icelandic  skalds  became  a  very  significant 
factor  in  the  literary  development  of  the  North 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages." — P. 
W.  Horn,  Hist.  •//  the  Littniture  "f  the  S:tin(li- 
naeiaii  Xurth,  jit.  1,  ch.  1. 

SCALIGERI,  The,  or  Delia  Scala  Family. 
See  Verona:  A.  D.  1260-1338;  also,  Milan: 
A.  D.  1277-1447. 

SCAMANDER,  The.     See  Tro.ia. 

SCANDERBEGS  WAR  WITH  THE 
TURKS.     See  ALB.YNIANS;  A.  U.  1443-U67. 


SCANDINAVIAN  STATES. 


Early  history. — "Those  who  lean  implicitly 
on  the  chief  props  supplied  by  the  Old  Norse 
literature  for  the  early  history  and  genealogy  of 
the  North  lean  on  very  unsafe  supports.  The 
fact  is.  we  must  treat  these  genealogies  and  those 
continuous  histories  as  compilations  made  up 
from  isolated  and  detached  traditions  —  epics  in 
which  some  individual  or  some  battle  was  de- 
scribed, and  in  which  the  links  and  the  connec- 
tions between  the  pieces  have  been  supplied  ac- 
cording to  the  ingenuity  of  the  compilers;  in 
which  the  arrangement  and  chronology  are  to  a 
large  extent  arbitrary  ;  and  in  which  H  has  been 
a  great  temptation  to  transfer  the  deeds  of  one 
hero  to  another  of  the  same  name.  Under  these 
circumstances  what  is  a  modern  historian  to  do? 
In  the  first  place  he  must  take  the  contempo- 
rary  chronicles  — Frank,    English,   and    Irish  — 


as  his  supreme  guides,  and  not  allow  their 
statements  to  be  perverted  by  the  false  or  delu- 
sive testimony  of  the  sagas,  and  where  the  two 
are  at  issue,  sacrifice  the  latter  without  scruple, 
while  in  those  cases  where  we  have  no  contem- 
porary and  independent  evidence  then  to  con 
struct  as  best  we  can  our  story  from  the  glim- 
mers  of  light  that  have  reached  us.  " — H.  H. 
Ho  worth,  Earli/  Iliat.  of  Sweden  {Royal  Jlist.Soc., 
Trnnsiietious,   r.  9). 

Their  relationships  in  language  and  blood. 
—  ".Scandinavia  is  nut  a  very  convenient  word. 
Norw;iy  and  Sweden  it  suits;  because,  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  the  geographical  boundaries 
coincide  with  the  phenomena  of  language  and 
blood.  But  Denmark  is  not  only  divided  from 
them  by  water,  but  is  in  actual  contact  with 
Germany.     More  than  this,  it  is  connected  with 
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thcEnipirp:  Ilolstein  being  German  and  Impe- 
rial, Sleswiek  partly  German  though  not  Impe- 
rial. .  .  .  Genericallj',  a  Scandinavian  is  a  Ger- 
man. Of  the  groat  German  stock  there  are  two 
divisions — the  Scandinavian  or  Nor.se,  and  the 
Teutonic  or  German  I'ropcr.  Of  the  Gennans 
Proper,  the  nearest  congeners  to  the  Scandina- 
vians are  the  Frisians;  and,  after  them,  the 
Saxons.  ...  At  present  the  languages  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  though  mutually  intelligible, 
are  treated  as  distinct:  the  real  dillerences  being 
exaggerated  by  dillerences  of  orthograpliy,  and 
by  the  use  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes  of  the  ordi- 
nary Italian  alphabet,  whilst  the  Danes  prefer 
tlio  old  German  black-letter.  The  literary  Nor- 
w'egiau  is  Danish  rather  than  Swedish.  >Iean- 
while,  the  old  language,  the  motlier-tongue,  is 
the  common  property  of  all,  and  so  is  the  old 
literature  with  its  Kdda  and  Sagas;  though  .  .  . 
the  Norwegians  are  the  chief  heroes  of  it.  The 
language  in  which  it  is  embodied  is  preserved 
with  but  little  alteration  in  Iceland;  so  that  it 
may  fairly  be  called  Icelandic,  though  the  Nor- 
wegians denominate  it  Old  Nor.se  [see  N()itM.\NS 
— NoRTHMKX:  A.  D.  960-1101)1.  .  .  .  The  histo- 
ries of  the  three  countries  are  alike  in  their  gen- 
eral character  though  dillerent  in  detail.  Den- 
mark, when  we  have  got  away  from  the  heroic 
age  into  the  dawn  of  the  true  historical  period, 
is  definitely  separated  from  Germany  in  the 
parts  about  the  Kyder  —  perhaps  by  the  river 
itself.  It  is  Pagan  and  Anti-Imperial;  the 
Danes  being,  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  C'arlovingians, 
little  better  than  the  hated  Saxons.  Nor  is  it  ever 
an  integral  part  of  the  Empire;  though  Danish 
and  German  alliances  are  common.  They  end 
in  Ilolstein  being  Danish,  and  in  its  encroaching 
on  Sleswiek  and  largely  influencing  the  kingdom 
in  general.  As  being  most  in  contact  with  the 
civilization  of  the  South,  Denmark  encroaches 
on  Sweden,  and,  for  a  long  time,  holds  Skaane 
and  other  Swedish  di.striets.  Indeed,  it  is  always 
a  check  >ipon  the  aml)ition  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bour. Before,  then,  that  Sweden  becomes  one 
and  indivisildc,  the  Danes  have  to  be  ejected 
from  its  southern  provinces.  Norway,  too, 
when  dynastic  alliances  begin' and  when  king- 
doms become  consolidated,  is  united  with  Den- 
mark. ...  In  the  way  of  language  the  Scandi- 
navians are  Germans  —  the  term  being  taken  in 
its  wider  an<l  more  general  sense.  Whether  the 
blood  coincide  with  the  language  is  another 
■question;  nor  is  it  an  easy  one.  The  one  point 
upon  which  most  ethnologists  agree,  is  the  doc- 
trine that,  in  Norway  and  Sweden  (at  least),  or 
in  the  parts  north  of  the  Baltic,  the  Germans 
are  by  no  means  aboriginal ;  the  real  aborigines 
having  been  congeners  of  either  the  Laps  or  the 
Fins;  who,  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  German  im- 
migrations, covered  the  whole  land  from  the 
North  Cape  to  the  Naze  in  Norway,  and  from 
Tornea  to  Ystadt  in  Sweden.  Towards  these 
aborigines  the  newer  occupants  comported  them- 
selves much  as  the  Angles  of  England  comported 
themselves  towards  the  JJritons.  At  the  same 
time,  in  both  Britain  and  Scandinavia  the  extent 
to  which  the  two  populations  intermarried  or 
kept  separate  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  added  that, 
in  both  countries,  there  are  extreme  opinions  on 
each  side  of  the  (|Ucstion. " — R.  G.  Latham,  The 
Nationaliticn  nf  Eurnjie,   v.   3,  ch.  37.  —  See,  also, 

GOTIIS,   Ol{I(iIN   OF   THE. 

Also  in  :  A.  Lefiivre,  Race  and  Langnnge,  p.  236. 


8-9th  Centuries.  —  Explorations,  ravages 
and  conquests  of  the  Vikings.     Sec  Nou.m.\xs. 

NoliTIIMKN. 

8-1  ith  Centuries. —  Formation  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms. —  "At  the  cud  of  the  8th  century, 
.  .  .  within  the  two  Scandinavian  peninsulas,  the 
three  Scandinavian  nations  were  fast  forming. 
A  numl)er  of  kindred  tribes  were  settling  down 
into  the  kingiloms  of  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  which,  sometimes  separate,  sometimes 
united,  liave  existed  ever  since.  Of  these  three, 
Deiunark,  the  only  one  which  had  a  frontier  to- 
wards the  Empire,  was  naturally  the  first  to  play 
a  part  in  general  European  iiistory.  In  tlie 
course  of  the  10th  century,  under  the  half- 
mythical  Gorin,  and  his  successors  Harold  and 
Svcn,  the  Danish  kin<.,'diiMi  itself,  as  disliiiguished 
from  other  lands  held  in  .afterlimcs  by  its  kings, 
reached  nearly  its  full  historical  extent  in  the 
two  peninsulas  and  the  islands  betw-een  them. 
Ilalland  and  Skane  or  Scania,  it  must  always  be 
remcndjcred,  are  from  the  beginning  at  least  as 
Danish  as  Zealand  and  Jutland.  The  Eider  re- 
mained the  frontier  towards  the  Emijire,  save 
during  jiart  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  when 
the  Danish  frontier  withdrew  to  the  Dannewerk, 
and  the  land  between  the  two  b(jundaiies  formed 
the  Daiush  ilarch  of  the  Empire.  Uniler  Cnut 
the  old  frontier  was  restored.  The  name  of 
Northmen,  which  the  Franks  used  in  a  laxer 
way  for  the  Scandinavian  nations  generally,  was 
confined  to  the  people  of  Norway.  These  were 
formed  into  a  single  kingdom  under  Harold 
Harfrag.a  late  in  the  9th  century.  The  Norwe- 
gian realm  of  that  day  stretched  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  later  Norway,  having  an  indefinite 
extension  over  tributary  Finnish  tribes  as  far  as 
the  White  Sea.  The  central  ]iart  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  northern  peninsula,  between  Den- 
mark to  the  south  and  the  Fininsh  nations  to  the 
north,  was  held  by  two  Scandinavian  .settlements 
which  grew  into  the  Swedish  kingchim.  These 
were  those  of  the  Swedes  strictly  so  called,  and 
of  the  Geatas  or  Gauts.  This  last  name  has 
naturally  been  coufotmded  with  that  of  the 
Goths,  and  has  given  the  title  of  '  King  of  the 
Goths'  to  the  princes  of  Sweden.  Gothland, 
east  and  west,  lay  on  each  side  of  Lake  Wettern. 
Swithiod  or  Svealand,  Sweden  pro|)er,  lay  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  arm  of  the  sea  whose  en- 
trance is  guardeil  by  th(^  modern  capital.  The 
imion  of  Svealand  and  Gothland  made  up  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden.  Its  early  boundaries  to- 
wards both  Denmark  and  Norway  were  fluctuat- 
ing. Wcnnclaiid,  innnediately  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Wenern,  and  .laniteland  farther  to  thir 
north,  were  long  a  debatable  land.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century  Wermeland  passed 
finally  to  Sweden,  and  .Tamtelaiid  for  .several 
ages  to  Norway.  Bleking  again,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Peninsula,  was  a  (b'batalile 
land  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  which 
passed  to  Demuark.  For  a  land  thus  bounded 
the  natural  course  of  extension  by  land  lay  to  the 
north,  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  In  the  course  of  the  11th  century  at 
the  latest,  Sweden  began  to  spread  itself  in  that 
direction  over  Helsingland,  Sweden  had  thus  a 
better  opportunity  than  Demuark  and  Norway  for 
extension  of  her  own  borders  by  lan<l.  Mean- 
while Denmark  and  Norway,  "looking  to  the 
west,  had  their  great  time  of  Oceanic  conquest 
and  colonization  in  the  9th  and  10th  centiuies." 
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— E.  A.  Freeniiin.  Ifintoricid  (Jtoij.  nf  Europe,  ch. 
11,  ^ect.  1. — "Till  about  tlie  year  of  Grace  860 
there  were  no  kiugs  in  Norway,  nothiug  but 
numerous  jarls,  —  essentially  kinglets,  —  each 
presiding  over  a  kind  of  republican  or  parlia- 
mentary little  territory ;  generally  striving  each 
to  be  on  some  terms  of  human  neighbourhood 
with  those  about  him,  but,  in  spite  of  '  Fylke 
Things '  (Folk  Things) —  little  parish  parliaments 
—  and  small  combinations  of  these,  which  had 
gradually  formed  themselves,  often  reduced  to 
the  unhappy  state  of  quarrel  with  them.  Harald 
Haarfagr  was  the  first  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things,  and  become  memorable  and  profitable 
to  his  country  by  uniting  it  under  one  head  and 
making  a  kingdom  of  it;  which  it  has  continued 
t«  be  ever  since.  His  father,  Halfdan  the  Black, 
bad  alread.v  begun  this  rough  but  salutary  pro- 
cess, .  .  .  "but  it  w'as  Harald  the  Fairhaired,  his 
son,  who  conspicuously  carried  it  on  and  com- 
pleted it.  Ilarald's  birth-year,  death-year,  and 
chronology  in  general,  are  known  only  by  infer- 
ence and  computation ;  but,  by  the  latest  reckon- 
ing, he  died  about  the  year  933  of  our  era,  a  man 
of  83.  The  business  of  conquest  lasted  Harald 
about  twelve  years  (A.  D.  860-872?),  in  which 
he  subdued  also  the  Vikings  of  the  out-islands, 
Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Hebrides,  and  Man.  Sixty 
more  years  were  given  him  to  consolidate  and 
regulate  what  he  had  conquered,  which  he  did 
with  great  judgment,  industry,  and  success. 
His  reign  altogetlier  is  counted  to  have  been  of 
over  70  years.  .  .  .  These  were  the  times  of 
Xorse  colonization ;  proud  Norsemen  flying  into 
other  lands,  to  freer  scenes. —  to  Iceland,  to  the 
Farije  Islands,  which  were  hitherto  quite  vacant 
(tenanted  only  by  some  mournful  hermit,  Irish 
Christian  fakir,  or  so);  still  more  copioush'  to 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  the  Hebrides  and 
other  countries  where  Norse  squatters  and  set- 
tlers already  were.  Settlement  of  Iceland,  we 
say,  settlement  of  the  Farije  Islands,  and,  by  far 
the  notablest  of  all,  settlement  of  Normandy  by 
Rolf  the  Ganger  (A.  D.  876?)."— T.  Carlyle,  The 
Eiirb/  Kiii'jK  of  yiinrny,  eh.  1. 

9th  Century. — Introduction  of  Christianity. 
See  CnKisTr.\.NiTY:  9-1  1th  Cexti-ries. 

A.  D.  1018-1397. — The  empire  of  Canute 
and  its  dissolution. —  Disturbed  state  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms. — The  Folkungas  in  Sweden. 
— Rise  of  Denmark. —  The  reign  of  Queen 
Margaret  and  the  Union  of  Calmar. — "A 
Northern  Empire  .  .  .  for  a  time  seemed  possi- 
ble when  Canute  the  Great  arose.  King  by  in- 
heritance of  England  [see  Exglaxd  :  A.  D.  979- 
1016,  and  1016-1042]  and  of  Denmark,  he  was  able 
by  successful  war  to  add  almost  the  whole  of 
Norway  to  his  dominions.  The  definite  incorpo- 
ration of  Sleswig  under  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  and  the  submission  of  the  Wendish 
tribes,  appeared  to  open  for  him  a  way  on  to  the 
continent.  .  .  .  Had  men  with  like  capacity  suc- 
ceeded to  his  throne,  the  world  might  have  be- 
held an  Empire  of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the 
East  and  ^yest.  But  the  kingdoms  of  the  great 
Danish  monarch  fell  asunder  on  his  death  and 
his  successors  sink  again  into  insignificance. 
Another  century  passes  before  a  bright  page 
illumines  their  obscure  annals.  The  names  of 
Waldemar  the  Great  [11-57-1182],  of  Canute 
VI.  [1182-1202]  and  Waldemar  the  Victorious 
[1202-1241]  his  sons,  are  then  found  attracting 
the  attention  of  Europe.     Again  their  kingdom 
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seemed  about  to  raise  itself  to  be  a  continental 
power.  They  sallied  forth  from  their  peninsula, 
they  again  conquered  the  Wends;  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  even  as  far  as  Courland  and 
Esthonia,  were  made  to  tremble  at  the  Danish 
arms.  .  .  .  But  the  greatness  was  again  but  tem- 
porary. Waldemar  the  Victorious,  surprised 
and  made  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  beheld  his  em- 
pire returning  to  its  fragments.  Kegaining  his 
liberty  he  tried  to  regain  his  power,  but  a  disas- 
trous battle  at  Bornhoved  in  1227  gave  a  death- 
blow to  his  ambition.  An  alliance  of  the  petty 
princes  who  feared  his  greatness  prevailed  against 
him,  and  Denmark  relapsed  again  into  decline. 
Many  causes  now  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
the  kingdom.  By  the  fatal  policy  of  Waldemar 
it  was  divided  among  his  son*  .  .  .  While  an- 
archy increased  within  the  country,  new  enemies 
arose  around  it.  The  Norwegians  in  a  war  that 
lasted  for  long  years  harassed  it.  The  necessities 
of  Christopher  obliged  him  to  pledge  Scania, 
Ilalland,  and  Blekiug  to  Sweden.  A  formidable 
foe  too  was  now  appearing  in  the  Hanseatic 
League  [see  Haxs.\  Town-.s],  whose  ri.se  had  fol- 
lowed upon  the  fall  of  Waldemar's  power.  The 
rich  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  liad  seized 
the  opportunity  to  assert  their  freedom.  .  .  . 
Harassed  by  foreign  enemies  and  b\'  strife  with 
his  own  nobles,  Christopher  [the  Second,  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  1319]  at  last  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom.  A  count  of  Holstein,  known 
as  the  Black  Geert,  became  for  fourteen  years 
the  virtual  sovereign,  anil  imposed  upon  the 
country  his  nephew,  Waldemar  III.,  the  heir  of 
the  rebellious  house  of  Sleswig,  as  a  titular 
King.  Dismembered  and  in  anarchj',  the  coun- 
try had  sunk  low,  and  it  was  not  until  the  assassi- 
nation of  Black  Geert,  in  1340.  that  any  hope 
appeared  of  its  recovery."  In  Sweden  the  na- 
tional historj-  had  its  real  beginning,  pcrhap.s.  in 
the  days  of  St.  Eric,  who  reigned  froni  ll.>5  to 
1160.  '  "  In  this  reign  the  spread  of  Christianity 
became  the  spread  of  power.  Eric  .  .  .  earned 
his  title  from  his  definite  establishment  of  the 
new  faith.  .  .  .  The  remaining  sovereigns  of  his 
line  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contributed  mvich 
towards  the  advancement  of  their  country,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  a  new  d^'nasty  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  earlier  kings.  A  powerful  fam- 
ily had  risen  near  the  throne,  and,  retaining  the 
old  tribal  rank  of  Jarls,  had  filled  almost  the 
position  of  mayors  of  the  palace.  The  death  of 
Eric  Ericson  without  children  removed  the  last 
obstacle  to  their  ambition.  The  infant  son  of 
Birger  Jarl  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  royal  title  to  the  family 
[known  as  the  Folkungas]  that  had  long  held 
royal  power  seemed  as  natural  to  the  Swedes  as 
it  had  done  earlier  to  the  Franks.  As  regent  for 
his  child,  Birger  upheld  and  added  to  the  great- 
ness of  liis  country ;  he  became  the  conspicuous 
figure  of  the  13th"  century  in  the  North;  he  is 
the  founder  of  Stockholm,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Finns,  the  protector  of  the  exiled  princes  of  Rus- 
sia, the  mediator  in  differences  between  Norway 
and  Denmark.  His  sceptred  descendants  how- 
ever did  not  equal  their  unsceptred  sire.  The 
conquest  of  Finland  was  indeed  completed  by 
Torkel  Knutson  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century, 
and  shed  some  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  King 
Birger,  but  the  quarrels  of  succeeding  princes 
among  themselves  disgraced  and  distracted  the 
country. "   In  Norway,  "  the  conquests  of  Harold 
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Ilaifii^cr  iiiul  secured  the  crown  to  a  long 
line  of  his  descendants;  but  the  strife  of  these 
descendants  anionsr  tliciiisdves,  and  the  contests 
which  were  provolicd  liy  the  attempts  of  succes- 
sive sovereigns,  witli  imprudent  zeal,  to  enforce 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  upon  unwilling  sul>- 
jects,  distracted  and  weakened  the  kingdom.  A 
prey  to  anarch}-,  it  fell  also  a  jirey  to  its  neigh- 
hours.  In  the  10th  century  it  belonged  for  a 
time  to  Denmark;  Sweden  joined  later  in  dis- 
membering it;  and  Canute  the  Great  was  able  to 
call  liimself  its  King.  These  were  times  indeed 
in  which  conquests  and  annexations  were  often 
more  rapid  than  lasting,  and  a  King  of  Norway 
soon  reigned  in  his  turn  over  Denmark.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Norwegians  sulTereil 
more  than  they  inflicted,  and  were  from  the  first 
the  weakest  of  the  three  nations.  .  .  .  Wars, 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  have  now  no  interest, 
exhausted  the  country;  the  plague  of  1348  de- 
prived it  of  at  least  one  half  its  population. 
Its  decline  had  been  marked,  upon  the  extinction 
of  its  royal  dynasty  in  11119,  by  the  election  of 
Swedish  princes  to  fill  its  throne;  and  after  the 
reign  of  two  stranger  Kings  it  sank  forever  from 
the  list  of  independent  kingdoms.  Drifting 
through  anarchy  and  discord  the  three  kingdoms 
had  sunk  low.  Denmark  was  first  to  raise  her- 
self from  the  abasement,  and  the  reign  of  a 
fourth  W'aldemar  not  only  restored  her  strength 
but  gave  her  a  jire-erainence  which  she  retained 
until  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adoliihus.  The  new 
sovereign,  a  younger  son  of  Christopher  II.,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  in  1340,  and  no  competitor, 
now  that  Black  Geert  was  dead,  appeared  to  dis- 
pute it  with  him."  Waldemar  gave  up,  on  the 
one  hand,  his  claims  to  Scania,  Ilalland,  and 
Bleking  (which  he  afterwards  reclaimed  and  re- 
possessed), as  well  as  the  distant  po.ssessions  in 
Esthonia,  while  he  bought  back  Jutland  and  the 
Isles,  on  the  other.  "The  isle  of  Gothland,  and 
Wisby  its  rich  capital,  the  centre  of  the  llansr- 
atic  trade  within  the  Baltic,  were  plundcrcil  and 
annexed  [18()1],  giving  the  title  thenreforward  of 
King  of  the  Goths  to  the  Danish  monarchs.  This 
success  indeed  was  paid  for  by  the  bitter  enndty 
of  the  Ilansa,  and  by  a  war  in  which  the  pride 
of  Denmark  was  humbled  to  the  dust  beneath 
the  power  of  the  combined  cities.  Copenhagen 
was  pillaged  [i;i62];  and  peace  was  only  made 
by  a  treaty  [1303]  which  confirnu'd  all  former 
privileges  to  the  conquerors,  which  gave  tliem 
for  fifteen  years  possession  of  the  better  part  of 
Scania  and  its  revenues,  and  which  humbly 
promised  that  the  election  of  all  sovereigns  of 
Denmark  should  thenceforth  be  submitted  for 
their  approval.  Yet  Waldemar  has  left  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  a  prudent  and  successful 
prince,  and  his  policy  prepared  the  wav  for  the 
greatness  of  his  successors.  At  his  death  in 
1375  two  daughters,  on  behalf  of  their  children, 
became  claimants  for  his  throne.  The  yovmgest, 
Margaret,  had  married  Hako,  King  of  Norway, 
the  sou  of  a  deposed  King  of  Sweden  [the  last 
of  the  Folkungas,  or  Folkungers];  and  the  at- 
tractive prospect  of  a  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  supported  by  her  own  prudent  and 
conciliatory  measures,  secured  the  election  of  her 
son  Ulaf.  As  regent  for  her  child,  who  soon  by 
tile  death  of  his  fiither  became  King  of  Norway 
as  well  as  of  Denmark,  she  showed  the  wisdom 
of  a  ruler,  and  won  the  affections  of  her  sub- 
jects; and  when  the  death  of  Olaf  himself  oc- 


curred in  13WT  she  was  rewarded  in  both  king- 
doms by  the  formal  i)ossession  of  the  sceptres 
which  she  had  already  shown  herself  well  able 
to  hold.  Jlistress  in  Denmark  and  in  Norway, 
she  prepared  to  a<l(l  Sweden  to  her  donunioiis. 
Sin<'e  liie  banislMuciil  of  the  Folkungas,  AUiert 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  had  reigned  as  King." 
But  Sweden  preferred  Margaret,  and  she  easily 
expelled  Albert  from  the  throne,  defeating  him 
and  making  him  a  i)risouer,  in  1389.  A  few 
years  later,  "her  nephew,  Erie,  long  since  ac- 
cei)ted  in  Denmark  and  in  Norway  as  her  succes- 
sor, and  lilularly  King,  was  now  [13i)7]  at  a  sol- 
emn mecling  of  the  states  at  Calmar  crowned 
Sovereign  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  At  a  later 
meeting  the  Union,  since  known  as  that  of  Cal- 
mar, was  formallv  voted,  and  the  great  work  of 
her  life  was  aehieveil." — C.  F.  Johnstone,  //(»■ 
tuvicid  Abatractn,  eli.  1. 

AIjSO  IN:  E.  G.  Geijer,  llint.  nf  the  Sinccleii,  v. 
1,  -•/-.  S-.'). 

i4-i5th  Centuries. — Power  and  influence  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.     Sec  II ansa  Towns. 

A.  D.  1397-1527. — Under  the  Union  of  Cal- 
mar until  its  dissolution. — The  brutality  of 
Christian  11.  and  his  overthrow. — Gustavus 
Vasa  and  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den.— The  introduction  of  the  Reformation. — 
The  most  noteworthy  articles  of  the  Union  of 
Calmar,  bj'  which  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
were  nnited  together,  in  1397,  under  the  Dan- 
ish queen  Margaret,  were  the  following:  "That 
the  right  of  electing  a  .sovereign  should  be  exer- 
cised in  common  by  the  three  kingdoms;  that  a 
son  of  the  reigning  king,  if  there  were  any, 
should  be  preferred ;  that  each  kingdom  should 
be  governed  by  its  own  laws;  and  that  all  should 
combine  for  the  conuiion  defence.  But  this  con- 
federacy, which  seemed  calculated  to  promote 
the  power  and  tranquility  of  Scandinavia,  |U'oved 
the  source  of  much  discontent  and  jealousy  and 
of  several  bloody  wars.  Margaret  was  suc- 
ceeded on  her  death  in  1412  by  Eric  of  I'omer- 
ania,  the  son  of  her  niece.  .  .  .  Eric's  reign  was 
turbulent.  In  1438  the  Danes,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Swedes,  renounced  their  allegiance; 
and  Eric  lied  to  the  island  of  Gothland,  where  he 
exercised  piracy  till  his  (h-atli.  The  Danes 
elected  in  Eric's  stead  Christopher  of  Bavaria, 
son  of  his  sister  Catharine:  .  .  .  but  after  Chris- 
topher's death  in  1448  the  union  was  dissolved. 
The  Danes  now  elected  for  their  king  Count 
Christian  of  (Mdenburg;  while  the  Swedes  chose 
Charles  Knutson.  But  in  the  following  year 
C'harles  was  compelled  to  resign  Norway  to  Den- 
mark, and  in  H!)7  he  lost  Sweden  itself  through 
an  insurrection  led  by  the  Archbishop  of  Up- 
sala.  Christian  I.  of  Denmark  was  chosen  in  his 
place  and  crowned  at  Upsala,  June  19th;  and  in 
the  following  year  all  the  councillors  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  assembled  at  Skara,  recognised  Chris- 
tian's son  John  as  his  successor.  Christian  I. 
became  a  powerful  monarch  by  inheriting  Schles- 
wic  and  Ilolstein  from  his  uncle.  lie  had,  how- 
ever, to  contend  for  a  long  period  with  Charles 
Knutson  for  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  after 
Charles's  death  in  1470,  with  Sten  Store,  of  a 
noble  family  in  Dalecarlia,  to  whom  Charles, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Swedes,  had  left 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  In  October 
1471  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Brunkeberg,  a 
height  now  enclosed  in  the  city  of  Stockholm,  in 
■which  the  Danish  King  was  defeated,  though  he 
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continued  to  hold  the  southern  provinces  of 
Sweden.  Christian  died  in  14fSl  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  liis  son  John.  The  Swedes  in  14H3 
ackuowle<lged  the  supremacy  of  Denmark  liy 
renewing  the  Union  of  Calniar;  j'et  .  .  .  John 
could  never  tirmly  estaljlish  himself  in  that  coun- 
try. .  .  .  King  John  of  Denmark  died  in  1513. 
...  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Christian  II. 
[his  son  and  successor]  that  Denmark  first  be- 
gan to  have  any  extensive  connections  with  the 
rest  of  Europe.  In  the  year  of  his  accession, 
he  allied  liini.self  witli  the  Wendish,  or  north- 
eastern towns  of  the  Ilanseatic  League,  whose 
metropolis  was  Lilbeck;  and  he  subsequently 
formed  alliances  with  Russia,  France,  England, 
and  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their 
aid  in  his  contemplated  reduction  of  Sweden. 
...  In  1517  Trolle  [Archbishop  of  Upsala]  had 
levied  open  war  against  the  administrator,  Sten 
Sture,  in  which  Christian  supported  him  with 
his  fleet;  but  Sten  Sture  succeeded  in  capturing 
Trolle.  ...  In  the  next  year  (1518)  Christian 
again  appeared  near  Stockholm  witli  a  fleet  and 
army,  in  winch  were  2,000  French  sent  by 
Francis  I.  Christian  was  defeated  by  Sten  Sture 
in  a  battle  near  Brankirka.  .  .  .  The  Archbishop 
of  Upsala  having  proceeded  to  Rome  to  com- 
plain of  Sten  Sture,  the  Pope  erected  in  Denmark 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which  deposed  the  ad- 
ministrator and  his  party,  and  laid  all  Sweden 
under  an  interdict.  This  proceeding,  however, 
served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  acceptance  in 
Sweden  of  the  Lutheran  reformation;  though 
it  afforded  Christian  II.  a  pretence  for  getting 
up  a  sort  of  crusade  against  that  country. 
.  .  .  Early  in  1520  .  .  .  Sture  was  defeated  and 
wounded  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  ice  of  Lake 
Asundcn,  near  Bogesund  in  West  Gothland.  .  .  . 
Sten  Sture,  in  spite  of  his  wound,  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  Stockholm,  but  expired  on  the 
way  in  his  sledge  on  Malar  Lake,  February  3rd 
1520.  The  Swedes  were  defeated  in  a  second 
battle  near  Upsala,  after  which  a  treaty  was 
concluded  to  the  efliect  that  Christian  should 
reign  in  Sweden,  agreeably  to  the  Union  of  Cal- 
mar,  but  on  condition  of  granting  an  entire 
amnesty.  Christian  now  proceeded  to  Stock- 
holm, and  in  October  was  admitted  into  that  city 
by  Sture's  widow,  who  held  the  command.  Chris- 
tian at  first  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
.  .  .  ;  yet  he  had  no  sooner  received  tlie  crown 
than  he  took  the  most  inhuman  vengeance  on  his 
confiding  subjects.  .  .  ,  The  city  was  abandoned 
to  be  plundered  b}'  the  soldiers  like  a  place  taken 
by  storm.  Orders  were  despatched  to  Finland 
to  proceed  in  a  similar  manner;  while  tlie  King's 
progress  through  the  southern  provinces  was 
every  whci-e  marked  by  the  erection  of  gallowses. 
These  cruelties  .  .  .  occasioned  insurrections  in 
all  his  dominions.  That  in  Sweden  was  led  by 
Gustavus  Ericson,  ...  a  young  man  remarka- 
ble alike  by  his  origin,  connections,  talent  and 
courage;  whose  family,  for  what  reason  is  un- 
known, afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Vasa, 
which  was  borne  neither  by  himself  nor  by  his 
forefathers."  Gustavus,  who  had  been  a  hos- 
tage in  Christian's  hands,  had  escaped  from  his 
captivity,  in  1519,  taking  refuge  at  Lubeck.  In 
May,  1520,  he  secretly  entered  Sweden,  remain- 
ing in  concealment.  A  few  months  later  his 
father  perished,  among  the  victims  of  the  Dan- 
ish tyrant,  and  Gustavus  fled  to  Dalecarlia,  "a 
district  noted  for  its  love  of  freedom  and  hatred 


of  the  Danes.  Here  he  worked  in  peasant's 
clothes,  for  daily  wages,  in  hourly  danger  from 
his  pursuers,  from  whom  he  had  many  narrow 
escapes.  .  .  .  The  news  of  Christian's  inhuman- 
ity procured  Gustavus  Vasa  many  followers ;  he 
was  elected  as  their  leader  by  a  great  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Mora,  and  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  5,000  men,"  out  of  whom  he  made  good 
soldiers,  although  they  were  wretchedly  armed. 
'[In  June,  1.521,  he  invested  Stockholm;  but  the 
siege,  for  want  of  proper  artillery  and  engineer- 
ing skill,  was  protracted  two  years.  During 
this  period  his  command  was  legally  confirmed  in 
a  Herrendag,  or  assembly  of  the  nobles,  at 
Wadsteua,  August  24th  1521 ;  the  crown  was 
proffered  to  him,  which  he  declined,  but  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Regent.  The  Danes  were 
now  by  degrees  almost  entirely  expelled  from 
Sweden;  and  Christian  II.,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  relieve  Stockholm,  found  himself  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  Danish  crown,"  which  he  did. 
in  fact,  in  1523,  through  a  revolution  that  placed 
on  the  throne  his  uncle,  Duke  Frederick  of  Hol- 
stein.  "  The  Union  of  Calmar  was  now  entirely 
dissolved.  The  Norwegians  claimed  to  exercise 
the  right  of  election  like  the  Danes;  and  when 
Frederick  called  upon  the  Swedish  States  to 
recognise  his  title  in  conformity  with  the  Union, 
they  replied  tliat  it  was  their  intention  to  elect 
Gustavus  Ericson  for  their  king;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  at  the  Diet  of  Strengnas,  June 
7th  1.523.  Three  weeks  after  Stockholm  surren- 
dered to  Gustavus."  The  dethroned  Christian 
II.  escaped  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  found 
means  to  equip  an  expedition  with  which  he  in- 
vaded Norway,  in  1531.  It  left  him  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  who  locked  him  up  in 
the  castle  of  Sonderburg  until  his  death,  which 
did  not  occur  until  1559.  "  Meanwhile,  in  Swe- 
den, Gustavus  was  consolidating  his  power, 
partly  by  moderation  and  mildness,  partly  by 
examples  of  necessary  severity.  He  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Reformation,  as  Frederick  I. 
also  did  in  Denmark.  .  .  .  Luther's  doctrines 
had  been  first  introduced  into  Sweden  in  1519, 
by  two  brothers,  Olaus  and  Lawrence  Petri,  who 
had  studied  under  the  great  apostle  of  reform  at 
Wittenberg.  The  Petris  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Gustavus.  who  gave  them  his  protec- 
tion, and  entered  himself  into  correspondence 
with  Luther.  ...  As  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  nobles  were  induced  to  join  the  movement 
from  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  the 
church ;  and  in  a  great  Diet  at  Westeras  in  1527, 
the  Reformation  was  introduced." — T.  H.  Dyer, 
Hiiit.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  4.  ch.  4  (e.  2). 

Also  in:  P.  B.  Watson,  The  Strediah  Remlu- 
Hon  under  Gustavus  Vam. — A.  Alberg,  &ustu- 
VMS  Viisa  and  /ii's  Sfirrhif/  Times. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1523.— Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  I. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1523-1604.— The  reigns  of 
Gustavus  Vasa  and  his  sons. — Wars  with  Rus- 
sia and  Denmark.— The  Baltic  question. — 
Prince  Sigismund  elected  king  of  Poland  and 
his  consequent  loss  of  the  Swedish  crown. ^ 
Resulting  hostilities. —  "  Gustavus  Vasa,  tlie 
founder  of  his  dynasty,  was  not  a  very  religious 
man.  He  had  determined  to  make  Sweden  a 
Lutheran  country  for  two  main  reasons:  first, 
because  he  wanted  the  lands  of  the  Church,  both 
in  order  to  enrich  the  crown  and  also  to  attach 
the  nobles  to  his  cause ;  secondly,  because,  as  he 
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said,  the  '  priests  were  all  unionists  in  Sweden  ' — 
that  is,  tliey  all  wished  to  maintain  the  union  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  which  he  had 
brolvcn,  and  they  were,  therefore,  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  his  dynasty.  Three  other  great  ser- 
vices were  rendered  to  Sweden  by  Gustavus  I. : 
(1)  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras,  in  1544,  the  hereditary 
cliaracter  of  the  monarchy  was  definitely  de- 
clared. This  was  a  great  victory  over  the 
nobles,  who  in  nearly  all  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Kingdoms  of  "Europe  —  and  iu  Sweden 
itself  at  a  later  time  —  succeeded  in  erecting  an 
oligarchy,  which  oppressed  the  peasants  and 
crippled  the  activity  of  the  State.  (2)  Again, 
by  ills  consistent  favouring  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  his  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  with 
Hussia,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  he  became 
the  founder  of  Swedish  commerce,  and  dealt  a  seri- 
ous blow  at  the  Baltic  supremacy  of  tlie  Ilauseatic 
League.  (3)  And  lastly,  he  appears  as  the  foun- 
ilerOf  that  policy  of  territorial  aggression  (to- 
ward the  South  and  East),  wliich,  however  we 
may  judge  of  its  morality  iu  this  age  of  peace, 
was  certainly  looked  upon  then  as  the  prime 
duty  of  all  Kings,  and  which  in  the  case  of 
Sweden  was  tlie  direct  path  toward  tlie  great 
part  which  she  was  destined  to  play  in  the  ITtli 
century.  His  first  enemy  was  Russia,  a  recently 
consolidated  Slate,  already  borderiug  on  the  half- 
Polish  ])roviuce  of  Livonia  and  the  Swedish 
province  of  Finland ;  alread}-  extending  her 
Hanks  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Don  on  the  south 
and  to  the  'White  Sea  on  the  north.  .  .  .  The 
wars  of  Ivan  tlie  Terrible  (1534-84)  for  Finland 
and  Livonia  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  chief  in- 
terest which  they  possess  for  us  is  that  in  1561, 
the  ycjir  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  I.,  his  son 
Eric  acquired  for  Sweden  the  province  of  Es- 
tlioiiia,  wincli  ajipears  to  have  previously  Huctu- 
ated  between  dependence  on  Denmark  and  on 
Russia.  This  was  the  tirst  of  tlie  so-called  '  15al- 
tic  provinces' of  Sweden;  herewith  began  the 
exclusion  of  Russia  from  the  '  Dominium  Claris 
Baltici.'  But  this  possession  brought  Ericfaceto 
face  with  Poland,  a  country  which  was  disput- 
ing with  Russia  the  possession  of  Livonia.  Po- 
land, under  the  last  of  the  great  Jaghellon  line, 
■was  alieady  displaying  the  fatal  tendency  to 
anarchy  wliicli  at  last  devoured  her.  .  .  .  Po- 
land turned  for  help  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
iu  whom  Eric,  with  keen  insight,  recognised  the 
most  dangerous  foe  for  Sweden.  In  1563  Eric 
concluded  ])eace  with  Russia,  and  the  nations  of 
the  North  began  to  assume  their  natural  relation 
to  each  other.  The  Baltic  question  rapidly  be- 
came an  European  one.  Englisli  sympatliies 
were  witli  Sweden  and  Russia;  Spain  and  tlie 
Emperor  as  naturally  toolv  the  other  side,  and 
suggested  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  Frederick 
II.  (1559-1.588),  that  he  should  ask  for  the  hand 
of  j\lary  Stuart;  to  counteract  which  King  Eric 
indulged  in  an  elaborate  tiirtatiou  witli  Eliza- 
beth. The  powers  of  North  Germany  took  sides 
in  tlie  war  (1565),  but  the  war  itself  produced 
but  little  result.  The  able  Eric  displayed  symp- 
toms of  insanity  and  was  extremely  unpopular 
with  tlie  Swedish  nobles,  and  Denmark  was  as 
yet  too  powerful  an  enemy  for  Sweden  to  over- 
throw. In  1.567  Eric  was  deposed  by  a  revolu- 
tion, tlie  fruit  of  whicli  was  reaped  by  his 
brother  John.  When  the  great  Gustavus  I.  was 
dying,  and  could  no  longer  speak,  he  made  a 
sign  that  he  wished  to  write,  and  wrote  half  a 


sentence  of  warning  to  his  people:  '  Rather  die 
a  hundred  times  tliaii  abandon  the  Gospel.  .  .  .' 
Then  his  baud  failed,  and  he  dropped  back  dead. 
He  was  not,  I  have  said,  a  particularly  religious 
man,  but  he  marked  out  the  true  path  for  Swe- 
den. Now  in  1567  a  certain  reaction  set  in: 
many  of  the  nobles,  who  had  felt  the  yoke  of 
Gustavus  heavy  and  of  Eric  heavier,  seemed 
ready  to  drift  back  to  Catholicism,  and  John's 
reign  (1567-1590)  was  one  of  leaclion  in  many 
ways.  John  never  openly  went  over  to  Cathol- 
icism, but  he  cast  olf  all  the  Lulheranism  that 
he  dared  to  cast  off.  He  made  peace  with  Den- 
mark and  war  with  Russia;  tliereby  he  allowed 
the  former  country  to  develop  her  trade  and 
foreign  relations  enormously  and  rapidly,  and 
made  the  task  of  his  successors  doubly  hard. 
Above  all,  he  originated,  by  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Jaghellon,  the  disastrous  connexioa 
with  Poland.  That  unhappy  country,  '  the  fatal 
byword  for  all  years  to  come '  of  genuine  an- 
archy, liad  just  clo.sed  its  jieriod  of  prosperity. 
The  last  of  the  Jagliellon  Kings  died  in  1572, 
and  the  elected  King,  Stephen  Batliori,  died  in 
1586.  Ivan  the  Terrible  sought  the  crown  of 
Poland.  .  .  .  John  of  Sweden,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  an  opening  for  tlat  House  of  Vasa. 
His  .son  Sigismund  was,  by  dint  of  bribes  and 
intrigue,  elected  King  of  Poland.  But  he  had 
to  become  a  Catholic.  .  .  .  The  union  of  Sweden 
with  Poland,  which  would  neces.sarily  follow,  if 
Sigismund  succeeded  his  father  <m  the  Swedish 
throne,  would  be  almost  certainly  a  Catholic 
union.  .  .  .  Sweilen  was  still  a  free  country,  in 
the  sense  of  being  governed  in  a  jiarliamentary 
way  with  the  consent  of  the  four  estates,  Nobles, 
Clergy,  Citizens,  and  Peasants.  Whatever  the 
Riddarhus  miglit  tliiuk  upon  the  subject,  the 
three  non-noble  estates  were  reil-hot  Protestants 
and  would  have  no  Catholic  king.  Even  the 
nobles  were  only  induced  to  consent  to  Sigis- 
mund becoming  King  of  Poland  witliout  forfeit- 
ing his  right  to  succeed  in  Sweden,  by  the  grant 
of  extravagant  privileges,  practically  so  great, 
had  they  been  observed,  as  to  emasculate  the 
Vasa  monarchy.  Luckily  the  people  had  a  de- 
liverer at  hand.  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania, 
the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Gustavus  I.,  lived 
wholly  in  the  best  traditions  of  his  father's 
policy.  He  miglit  be  relied  ujion  to  head  an  in- 
surrection, if  necessary.  Even  before  John's 
death  in  1590  murmurs  began  to  be  heard  that  he 
had  been  an  usurper  —  was  his  son  necessarily 
the  heir?  These  murmurs  increased,  when  in 
1593,  after  waiting  three  years,  Sigismund  came 
home  to  claim  his  kingdom,  with  a  present  of 
20,000  crowns  from  the  Pope  in  his  pocket,  'to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  Catholicism 
in  Sweden.'  Duke  Charles  had  already  prepared 
his  plans  when  the  King  arrived ;  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  he  was  playing  a  game,  and  for 
the  crown.  We  are  not  concerned  with  his  mo- 
tives, it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  corre- 
sponded with  the  interests  of  his  country.  In 
1593,  just  before  Sigismund  had  landed,  Charles 
had  been  chosen  Regent  and  President  of  the 
Council  of  State.  .  .  .  When  Sigismund  went 
back  to  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  year  1594,  he 
could  not  prevent  Charles  being  chosen  to  ad- 
minister the  kingdom  in  his  ab.sence,  and  Diet 
after  Diet  subsequently  contirnied  the  power  of 
the  Regent.  Tlie  peasants  of  Dalecarlia,  the 
great   province  of  the  centre,  which  had  first 
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come  forward  to  the  support  of  Gustavus  I.  in 
lo'30,  sent  up  a  petition  to  tlie  effect  tliat  tiiere 
ouglit  to  be  only  one  king  in  Sweden,  and  tliat 
Sigismund  had  forfeited  the  crown.  Charles 
himself  had  been  unwilling  to  lead  a  revolution, 
until  it  became  apparent  that  Sigismund  was 
massing  troops  and  raising  money  in  Poland  for 
an  attack  upon  his  native  land.  In  1.597  the 
civil  war  may  be  said  to  have  begun;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Sigismund  landed  (with  only  5,000 
Polish  troops)  and  was  utterly  defeated  near  Lin- 
kOping  (on  September  25,  1598).  On  the  next 
day  a  treat}'  was  concluded  by  which  Sigismund 
was  acknowledged  as  King,  but  promised  to 
send  away  his  foreign  troops  and  maintain  Prot- 
estantism. It  was  obviously  a  mere  effort  to 
gain  time,  and  in  the  following  year  on  failing 
to  keep  the  condition,  which  he  never  had  the 
remotest  intention  of  keeping,  he  was  formally 
deposed  (July,  1599).  The  contest,  however,  was 
by  no  means  over,  and  it  led  to  that  perpetual 
hostility  between  Sweden  and  Poland  which 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
Northern  Europe  in  the  17th  century.  ...  In 
1604  Charles  was  solemnly  crowned  King;  that 
■was  the  second  birthdaj-  of  the  Vasa  monarchy; 
the  crown  was  entailed  upon  his  eldest  son, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  his  descendants,  being 
Protestants,  and  the  descendants  of  Sigismund 
were  forever  excluded.  'Every  prince  who 
should  deviate  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
should  ipso  facto  lose  the  crown.  Anyone  who 
should  attempt  to  effect  any  change  of  religion 
should  be  declared  an  enemy  and  a  traitor. 
Sweden  should  never  be  united  with  another 
kingdom  under  one  crown ;  the  King  must  live 
in  Sweden.'" — C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, introd. 

Also  rx:  E.  G.  Geijer,  Hist,  of  the  Swedes,  v. 
1,  ch.  9-14. 

(Denmark  and  Norway)  :  A.  D.  1534.— Ac- 
cession of  Christian  III. 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1559. — Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  II. 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1588. — Ac- 
cession of  Christian  IV. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1611 — Accession  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1611-1629. —  The  Danish, 
Russian  and  Polish  wars  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.—  On  the  death  of  Charles  in  1011  his  son, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  did  not  immediately  assume 
the  title  of  king.  "  Sweden  remained  without  a 
sovereign  for  two  months;  for,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  deceased  king,  the  queen  and  his 
nephew  (Duke  John),  with  six  councillors  of 
state,  were  to  rule  till  the  wishes  of  the  people 
could  be  made  known  in  the  customary  manner. 
After  an  interregnum  of  two  months,  the  Diet 
opened  at  NykSping.  .  .  .  Duke  John  was  the 
son  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  had  been 
brought  up  in  Sweden,  and  might  be  considered 
as  having  some  just  claim  to  the  throne.  The 
queen- mother  and  Duke  John  laid  down  the 
tutelage  and  the  regency.  .  .  .  Nine  daj's  later 
the  young  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  estates  of  Sweden,  received  the 
reins  of  government.  .  .  .  He  was  then  in  the 
first  month  of  his  18th  year.  He  took  charge  of 
the  kingdom  when  it  was  in  a  critical  condition. 
Since  the  death  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  his  grand- 
father, a  period  of  more  than  50  years,  Sweden 
had  not  enjoyed  a  single  year  of  peace.     In  that 


long  space  of  time,  there  had  been  constant  dis- 
sensions and  violence.  .  .  .  Sweden  was  much 
constrained  and  embarrassed  by  her  boundaries 
and  by  the  jealousies  and  hostile  feelings  of  her 
neighbours  on  the  north  and  the  south.  Den- 
mark and  Norway  were  united  in  a  kind  of  dual 
government  under  the  same  king;  and  both  alike 
were  opposed  to  the  growtli  of  Swedish  power, 
and  were  in  contimial  dispute  with  her  in  respect 
to  territory,  as  well  as  to  the  naval  and  conmier- 
eial  uses  of  the  adjacent  seas.  Tho.se  provinces 
in  the  south  which  are  now  the  most  productive 
and  valuable  of  Sweden,  then  belonged  to  Den- 
mark, or  were  in  dispute  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. On  the  east,  Russia  and  Poland  embar- 
rassed and  threatened  her."  During  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  Gustavus  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  war  with  Denmark.  He  fought  at  a  dis- 
advantage. His  resources  were  une(iual  to  those 
of  the  Danes.  His  capital,  Stockholm,  was  once 
attacked  by  a  Danish  fleet  and  in  serious  peril. 
But  he  secured  an  advantageous  peace  in  the 
spring  of  161.3.  "Sweden  renounced  some  of 
its  conquests  and  pretensions,  and  the  Danes 
gave  up  to  Sweden  the  city  of  Calmar  on  the 
Baltic,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  were  to  sur- 
render to  Sweden  its  city  of  Elfsborg  on  the 
North  Sea ;  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  to  the 
Danes  1,000,000  thalers  for  the  surrender.  .  .  . 
At  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  ascension 
of  Gustavus  to  the  throne,  Sweden  was  in  a  state 
of  war  with  Russia,  and  was  so  to  continue  for 
several  years;  though  hostilities  were  not  all  the 
time  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  were  some  of 
the  time  practically  suspended.  .  .  .  The  Swedes 
held  possession  of  a  large  area  of  what  is  now 
Russian  territory,  as  well  as  important  towns  and 
fortresses.  The  extensive  country  of  Finland, 
which  makes  to-daj-  so  important  a  province 
of  Russia,  had  been  united  with  Sweden  nearly 
five  centuries,  as  it  continued  to  be  nearly 
two  hundred  years  longer.  But  towns  and  ter- 
ritory, also  a  long  distance  within  the  lines  of 
the  Rus.sian  population,  were  then  in  the  power 
of  the  Swedish  forces.  The  troubles  and  dis- 
sensions relative  to  the  succession,  and  extreme 
dislike  to  the  Poles,  had  caused  a  numerous 
party  to  seek  a  Swedish  prince  for  its  sover- 
eign, and  to  this  end  had  sent  an  embassy  to 
Stockholm  near  the  date  of  the  death  of  Charles 
IX.  Finding  that  the  young  Gustavus  had  ac- 
ceded to  the  crown  of  his  father,  this  Russian 
party  desired  to  secure  for  the  Russian  throne 
Charles  Philip,  a  younger  brother  of  Gustavus. 
The  Swedish  king  did  not  show  eagerness  to 
bring  this  plan  to  success;  but,  the  war  being 
terminated  with  Denmark,  he  was  resolved  to 
draw  what  advantage  he  could  from  the  weak- 
ened condition  of  Russia,  to  the  advancement 
and  security  of  the  interests  of  Sweden.  In  July, 
1613,  the  Russians  chose  for  czar  Michael 
Romanoff,  then  sixteen  years  of  age.  .  .  .  Gus- 
tavus proceeded  to  push"military  operations  with 
as  much  vigor  as  possible.  .  .  .  For  four  years 
more  the  war  between  these  two  countries 
continued;  .  .  .  the  advantages  being  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  the  Swedes,  though  they 
were  not  always  successful  in  important  sieges.  ' 
Finally,  through  the  mediation  of  English  agents, 
terras  "of  peace  were  agreed  upon.  "  The  treaty 
was  signed  February,  1617.  Russia  yielded  to 
Sweden  a  large  breadth  of  territory,  shutting 
herself  out  from  the  Baltic ;  the  land  where  St. 
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Petersburg  now  stands  licconiing  Swcdisli  terri- 
tory. .  .  .  The  ne.\t  ini|iortaut  work  in  liand 
was  to  deal  with  Poland.  ...  At  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.  an  arniistiee  liad  been  signed,  whieh 
was  to  continue  until  .Iidy,  1612.  This  was 
thrice  extended,  the  last  time  to  Jan\iary,  1016. 
The  latter  date  had  not  been  reached  when  the 
Polish  partisans  began  to  intrigue  actively  in 
Sweden,  and  tho.se  Swedes  who  still  adhered  to 
the  religion  and  the  dynastic  rights  of  Sigisraund 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  secretly  or  openly 
stirred.  Sigisniund  was  not  only  supported  by 
the  power  of  Poland,  and  bj-  his  strong  show  of 
legal  title  to  the  Swedish  crown,  but  there  were 
strong  influen<'<'S  on  his  side  in  European  high 
political  and  religious  quarters.  He  was  united 
to  the  house  of  Ilapsburg  by  the  bonds  of  rela- 
tionsliip  as  well  as  of  theology.  Philip  III.  of 
Spain,  and  lie  who  afterwards  became  Ferdimiud 
II.  of  Austria,  were  his  brothers-in-law.  .  .  . 
Sigisniund  came  then  to  the  resolution  to  make 
war  for  the  possession  of  Sweden.  He  was 
pronnsed  enrolnu^nt  of  troops  in  Germany,  the 
Si)aniarils  had  engaged  to  arm  a  fleet  in  his  sup- 
port, and  the  estates  of  Poland  were  to  furnish 
their  quota.  .  .  .  Efforts  were  made  to  stir  up 
revolt  against  Gustavus  in  his  own  kingdom." 
and  he  promptly  declared  war.  "During  the 
year  1017  hostilities  were  prosecuted  on  both 
sides  with  much  vigor,  and  loss  of  life.  Towns 
and  strong  positions  were  taken,  and  invasions 
and  sudden  attacks  were  made  on  both  sides;  the 
advantages  being  generally  with  the  Swedes, 
though  not  decisive.  During  the  winter  of  1618 
the  Poles  invaded  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  carry- 
ing pillage  and  tire  in  their  march,  and  then 
retiring."  Gustavus  would  not  allow  his  gen- 
erals to  retaliate.  "' We  wish  not,' he  said,  "to 
war  against  tlie  peasant,  whom  wo  had  rather 
protect  than  ruin.'  "  In  1018  there  was  an  armis- 
tice, with  pe.icc  negotiations  which  failed,  anil 
the  war  began  anew.  In  August,  1021,  Gustavus 
laid  siege  to  Riga  with  a  strong  fleet  and  army, 
and  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance;  but  the 
place  was  surrendered  to  him  at  the  end  of  nearly 
six  weeks.  Again  the  belligerents  agreed  to  an 
armistice,  and  "  the  year  1024  is  declared  by  the 
Swedish  historians  to  have  been  the  only  one  in 
which  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  able  to  devote  all 
his  labors  and  cares  to  the  interior  administration 
of  his  country.  In  the  following  year  the  war 
was  renewed.  The  third  campaign  of  the  Swed- 
ish king  against  Poland  was  terminated  by  the 
com])letion  of  the  conquest  of  Livonia;  and  the 
possession  of  Courland  assured  to  him  Riga,  the 
oljject  of  his  special  care."  The  decisive  battle 
of  the  campaign  was  fought  at  AVallhof.  Janu- 
ary 7,  1626.  The  king  of  Sweden  then  "resolved 
to  transport  the  theatre  of  war  from  the  banks 
of  the  Duna  to  those  of  the  Vistula,  to  attack 
Poland  at  the  heart,  and  approach  Germany. 
Here  commences  that  part  of  the  war  of  Poland 
which  is  called  also  the  war  of  Prussia.  .  .  .  He 
[Gustavus]  realized  the  need  of  a  port  in  East- 
ern Prussia ;  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  his 
brother-in-law,  was  invested  with  that  duchy 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Poland.  Gustavus  did 
not  allow  these  considerations  to  arrest  his 
course.  .  .  .  June  26  the  king  arrived  before 
Pillau,  and  possessed  himself  of  that  city  with- 
out much  resistance,  the  garrison  being  small. 
.  .  .  Braunsberg  capitulated  June  30.  July  1, 
Flanenberg  surrendered,  and  Elbing  on  the  6th, 


which  was  followed  by  Marienberg  on  the  8th ; 
the  last  a  well-fortilied  city.  Many  towns  of 
less  importance  were  likewise  soon  eajitured. 
Gustavus  rapidly  luislied  aside  all  resistance, 
and  soon  reached  the  frontiers  of  Ponicrania." 
In  the  engagements  of  the  camiiaign  of  1()2T  the 
king  was  twice  wounded^ once  by  a  musket- 
ball  in  the  groin,  and  the  second  time  by  a  ball 
that  entereil  near  the  neck  and  lodged  at  the 
upper  corner  of  the  right  shoulder-blade.  In 
June,  1029,  "there  was  n  heated  engagement  at 
Stum,  in  which  Gustavus  ran  great  danger,  his 
force  being  inferior  to  the  enemy."  In  Sei)tem- 
ber  of  that  year  "an  armistice  was  concluded 
for  six  }'ears  between  the  belligerent  kingdoms. 
Five  cities  which  had  been  conijuired  by  Swed- 
ish arms  were  given  up  to  Poland,  and  three 
others  delivered  to  the  elector  of  Brandeid)urg. 
to  be  held  during  the  armistice.  Gustavus  was 
to  continue  to  occupy  Pillau  and  three  other 
towns  of  some  importance.  Liberty  of  con- 
science was  to  be  accorded  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  and  commerce  was  declared  free  be- 
tween the  two  nations." — J.  L.  Stevens,  IlUt.  of 
GtistKfus  Athlpliiin,  c/i.  3  <iiid  7. 

Ai.so  in:  B.  Chapman,  Hist,  of  Guatavita 
Adolphus,  ch.  2-4. —  See,  also,  Pol.\nd;  A.  D. 
1590-1648. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1625-1630.— The  Protes- 
tant Alliance. —  Engagement  of  King  Chris- 
tian IV.  in  the  Thirty  Years  War. —  The 
Treaty  of  Liibeck.  See  Geu.manv  :  A.  D.  1624- 
1626;  and  102T-1()29. 

(Denmark) :  A.  D.  1627. — The  country  over- 
run by  Wallenstein.  See  Germ.\xv:  A.  I). 
1627-1629. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1628.— Gustavus  Adolphus' 
first  interference  in  the  war  in  Germany.  —  The 
relief  of  Stralsund.  SeeGERM.\KY:  A.  1'.  1627- 
1629. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1630-1632. — The  campaigns 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany. —  His 
death.  See  Gekm.\:n-y;  A.  D.  1630-1631,  to 
1031-1632. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1631. — Treaty  of  Barwalde 
with  France.  See  Ger.maxv;  A.  D.  1631  (J.\s- 
r.MiY). 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1632. — Full  powers  given 
to  Oxenstiern  in  Germany.  See  Gek.m.vnv; 
A.  1).   1632-1634. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1638-1640.— The  planting 
of  a  colony  in  America,  on  the  Delaware.  See 
Det..vw.\ue:  A.  D.  163S-104lt. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1640-1645. —  Campaigns  of 
Baner  and  Torstenson  in  Germany.  See  Gek- 
.m.\ny:  a.  D.  1640-164."). 

A.  D.  1643-1645. —  War  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark. —  Torstenson's  conquest  of  Hol- 
stein  and  Schleswig. — The  Peace  of  Bromse- 
bro.     See  Geu.m.\nv:  A.  1).  lOlD-KU."). 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1644-1697. —  Reign  and  ab- 
dication of  Queen  Christina. — Wars  of  Charles 
X.  and  Charles  XI.  with  Poland  and  Denmark 
and  in  Germany. —  Establishment  of  absolu- 
tism.— "Christina,  the  oidy  child  and  successor 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  been  brought  up  by 
her  aunt,  Katerina,  the  Princess  Palatine,  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1639,  and  in  the  year 
1644,  when  she  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  tlie 
regencj'  was  absolved,  and  she  began  to  rule  in 
her  own  name.  She  had  inherited  much  of  her 
father's  talent,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  woman  of  her  time.     She  had 
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received  the  education  of  a  inan.  .  .  .  She  had 
groat  taste  for  the  tine  arts  and  for  the  pursuits 
of  science;  but  while  she  encouraged  scientific 
men  at  lier  court,  slie  also  spent  money  too  reck- 
lessly in  rewarding  artistic  merit  of  all  kinds. 
...  As  a  dangerous  drawback  to  her  many 
splendid  qualities,  she  had  all  the  waywardness, 
Ciiprice,  restlessness  of  mind,  fickleness  and  love 
of  display  for  which  her  beautiful  mother,  Maria 
Elcanorii  of  Brandenburg,  had  been  noted.  She 
lavislieil  crown  lands  and  the  monej'  of  the  state 
upon  favourites.  ...  In  the  meanwhile  the  na- 
tional Estates  had  been  split  up  into  parties,  the 
aristocrats  being  led  by  Axel  Oxenstjerna,  and 
the  democrats,  with  whom  the  queen  sided,  by 
Jolian  Skytte.  The  clergy  struggled  to  maintain 
their  independence  under  the  oppressive  patron- 
age of  the  nobles,  and  the  peasants  agitated  to 
recover  some  of  the  power  which  the  great  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa  had  granted  them,  but  which  his 
successors  had  by  degrees  taken  from  them.  Tlie 
kingdom  was  in  a  ferment,  and  a  civil  war  seemed 
to  be  unavoidable.  The  council  urged  upon  the 
queen  to  marry,  and  her  cousin.  Karl  Gustaf  of 
the  Palatinate,  entreated  her  to  fulfil  the  promise 
which  she  had  given  him  in  earlier  years  of 
choosing  him  for  her  liusband.  At  length  .  .  . 
she  proposed  him  for  her  successor.  .  .  .  After 
much  opposition,  Karl  Gustaf  was  declared  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  in  the  event  of  the  queen 
having  no  children  of  her  own.  .  .  .  The  few 
years  of  Christina's  reign  after  her  solemn  coro- 
nation were  disquieted  by  continued  dissensions 
in  the  diet,  attempts  at  revolts,  and  by  a  general 
distress,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  her  pro- 
fuse wastefulness  and  her  reckless  squandering 
of  tlie  property  of  the  crown.  As  early  as  the 
year  16-tS  she  had  conceived  the  idea  of  abdi- 
cating, but,  being  hindered  by  her  old  friends 
and  councillors,  she  deferred  carrying  out  her 
wishes  till  16.5-t."  In  that  year  the  abdication 
was  formally  accomplished,  and  she  left  the 
country  at  once,  travelling  througli  Europe.  In 
1655  she  renounceil  Protestantism  and  entered 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  "'At  the  death 
[1660]  of  her  cousin  and  successor,  Karl  X.  Gus- 
taf, as  he  was  called  liy  the  Swedes,  and  who  is 
known  to  us  as  Charles  X.,  she  returned  to 
Sweden  and  claimed  the  crown  for  herself;  but 
neither  then,  nor  in  1667,  when  she  renewed  her 
pretensions,  would  the  council  encourage  her 
hopes,  and,  after  a  final  attempt  to  gain  the 
vacant  throne  of  Poland  in  1668,  she  gave  up  all 
schemes  of  ever  reigning  again,  and  retired  to 
Rome,  where  she  died  in  1689  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  .  .  .  The  short  reign  of  Charles  X..  from 
1655  to  1660,  was  a  time  of  great  disorder  and 
uniiuiet  in  Sweden.  .  .  .  He  resolved  to  engage 
the  people  in  active  war.  .  .  .  The  ill-timed  de- 
mand of  the  Polish  king,  .Johan  Kasimir,  to  be 
proclaimed  the  true  heir  to  Christina's  throne, 
drew  the  first  attack  upon  Poland.  Charles  X. 
was  born  to  be  a  soldier  and  a  conqueror,  and 
the  success  and  rapidity  with  which  he  overran 
all  Poland,  and  crushed  the  Polish  army  in  a 
three  days'  engagement  at  'Warsaw  in  1656, 
showed  that  he  was  a  worthy  pupil  and  succes- 
sor of  his  uncle,  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
But  it  was  easier  for  him  to  make  conquests  than 
to  keep  them,  and  when  the  Russians,  in  their 
jealousy  of  the  increasing  power  of  Sweden,  took 
part  in  the  war,  and  began  to  attack  Livonia  and 
Esthonia,  while  an  imperial  army  advanced  into 


Poland  to  assist  the  Poles,  who,  infuriated  at  the 

excesses  of  the  Swedish  soldiers,  had  risen  en 
masse  against  them,  Charles  saw  the  expediency 
of  retreating;  and,  leaving  only  a  few  detach- 
ments of  troops  to  watch  his  enemies,  he  turned 
upon  Denmark.  This  war,  which  was  closed  by 
the  peace  signed  at  Roeskilde  in  16.58,  enriched 
Sweden  at  the  expense  of  Denmark,  and  gave  to 
the  former  the  old  provinces  of  Skaania,  Halland 
and  Bleking,  by  which  the  Swedish  monarchy 
obtained  natural  and  well-defined  boundaries. 
The  success  of  this  first  Danish  war,  in  which 
Denmark  for  a  time  lay  crushed  under  the  power 
of  the  Swedish  king,  emboldened  him  to  renew 
his  attacks,  and  between  1658  and  1660  Charles 
X.  made  war  five  times  on  the  Danish  monarch ; 
more  than  once  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen;  and. 
under  his  able  captain,  Wrangel,  nearly  destroyed 
the  Danish  fleet.  At  the  close  of  1659.  when  it 
seemed  as  if  Denmark  must  be  wholly  subju- 
gated by  Sweden,  the  English  and  Dutch, 
alarmed  at  the  ambition  of  the  Swedish  king, 
sent  an  allied  fleet  into  the  Cattegat  to  operate 
with  the  Danes."  Charles,  checked  in  his  oper- 
ations, was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  Nor- 
way, when  he  died  suddenly,  in  the  winter  of 
1660,  and  peace  was  made  bj'  the  treaty  of  Oliva. 
"  By  the  early  death  of  Charles  X.,  Sweden  was 
again  brought  under  the  rule  of  a  regency,  for 
his  son  and  successor,  Charles  XI. ,  was  only  four 
years  old  when  he  became  king.  .  .  .  Every  de- 
partment of  the  government  was  left  to  suffer 
from  mismanagement,  the  army  and  navy  were 
neglected,  the  defences  of  the  frontiers  fell  into 
decay,  and  the  public  servants  were  unable  to 
procure  their  pay.  To  relieve  the  great  want  of 
money,  the  regency  accepted  subsidies,  or  pay- 
ments of  monej"  from  foreign  states  to  maintain 
peace  towards  them,  and  hired  out  troops  to 
serve  in  other  countries.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  young  king  grew  up  without  receiving  any 
very  careful  education.  .  .  .  Charles  was  de- 
clared of  age  in  his  18th  year.  ...  He  was  not 
left  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  mere  exercises  of 
amusement,  for  in  1674  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
in  conformity  with  the  treaty  which  the  regents 
had  concluded  with  him,  called  upon  the  young 
Swedish  king  to  help  him  in  the  war  which  he 
was  carrying  on  against  the  German  princes  [see 
Xetiierlaxds:  A.  D.  1674-1678].  Charles  sent 
an  army  into  Germany,  which  advanced  without 
opposition  into  the  heart  of  Brandenburg,  but 
before  these  forces  could  form  ^  junction  with 
the  French  troops  then  encamped  in  the  Rhine- 
lands,  the  Elector  came  upon  them  unawares  at 
Fehrbellin  [June  18.  1675]  and  defeated  them. 
The  losses  of  the  Swedes  on  this  occasion  were 
not  great,  but  the  result  of  their  defeat  was  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  old  rivals  of  Sweden ; 
and  early  in  1675  both  Holland  and  Denmark  de- 
clared war  against  the  Swedish  king,  who,  find- 
ing that  he  had  been  left  bj'  the  regency  almost 
without  army,  navy,  or  money,  resolved  for  the 
future  to  take  the  management  of  public  affairs 
entirely  into  his  own  hands."  When  he  •'began 
the  war  by  a  sea  engagement  with  the  enemy  off 
Oeland.  he  found  that'his  sliips  of  war  had  suf- 
fered as  much  as  the  land-defences  from  the  long- 
continued  neglect  of  his  regents.  The  Danes, 
under  their  great  admiral,  Xiels  Juel,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  Dutch  squadron,  beat  the  Swedish 
fleet,  many  of  whose  ships  were  burnt  or  sunk. 
This  defeat  was  atone<l  for  by  a  victory  on  laud. 
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jraiiifd  by  Charles  liimsclf  in  1G7G,  over  the 
Diines  on  the  snow-covered  hills  iiround  the  town 
of  Lund.  Success  was  not  won  wilhoiit  heavy 
cost,  for  after  a  most  sanguinary  fight,  continued 
from  daybreak  till  uiglit.'King  Charles,  although 
master  (if  the  lield,  found  that  more  than  half  his 
men  had  been  killed.  The  Danes,  who  had  suf- 
fered fully  as  much,  were  forced  to  retreat,  leav- 
ing Liindin  the  hands  of  the  Swedes;  and  al- 
tliough  they  several  times  repeated  the  attempt, 
they  failed  in  recovering  the  province  of  Skaania, 
whk'h  was  the  great  object  of  their  ambition. 
In  Germany  thefoi-tune  of  war  did  not  favor  the 
Swedes,  aUhough  Ihcy  fought  gallantly  under 
their  general.  ()tto  Kijnigsmark ;  [Stettin  was 
.surrendere<l  after  a  long  .siege  in  1G77.  and  Stral- 
sund  i:i  lOTS]  and  Charles  XI.  was  glad  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  taking  part  in  the  general 
peace  which  France  was  urging  upon  all  the 
leading  powers  of  Europe,  and  which  was  signed 
at  the  palace  of  St.  Germains,  in  1079,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  respective  jirinces.  Sweden 
recovered  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  which  had 
bceil  occupied  during  the  war  by  Aiistria  and 
Brandenburg,  and  all  Swedish  and  Danish  con- 
quests were  mutually  renounced.  ...  At  the 
close  of  this  war  Charles  XI.  began  in  good  ear- 
nest to  put  his  kingdom  in  order."  By  sternly 
reclaiming  crown-lands  which  had  been  wantonlv 
alienated  by  former  rulers,  and  by  compelling 
other  restitutions,  Charles  broke  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  so  humbled  the  National  Estates  that 
they  "proclaimed  him,  in  a  diet  held  in  1093,  to 
be  an  absolute  sovereign  king,  '  who  had  the 
power  and  right  to  rule  his  kingdom  as  he 
pleased.'"  He  attained  an  alisolutism,  in  fact, 
which  was  practically  unlimited.  lie  died  in 
1097,  leaving  three  children,  the:  eldest  of  whom, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  the  extraordinary 
Charles  XII.  —  E.  C.  Otte,  acandinncUiii  llintory, 
ch.  21. 

Also  in:  II.  Tuttle,  Hist,  of  Prnnxia  to  1740, 
<■/(.  5. — T.  II.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Moikrn  Europe,  bk. 
5.  ch.  2  and  4  (».  3).  — G.  B.  Jlalleson,  B<Mle- 
Fidds  of  (it'rmany,  ch.  8. — See,  also,  Bii.a.nden- 
BiiMi:  A.  1).  104U-1688. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1646-1648. —  Last  cam- 
paigns of  the  Thirty  Years  War  in  Germany. 
See  Gkk.m.vxy:  a.  I).  1040-1048. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1648. — 
Accession  of  Frederick  III. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1648.  —  The  Peace  of 
Westphalia. — Acquisition  of  part  of  Pomer- 
ania and  other  German  territory.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  1).  1048. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1655.— Conquest  of  the 
Delaware  colony  by  the  Dutch.  See  Dela- 
w.MiE:    A.  1).   1040-lGoO. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1668.— Triple  Alliance 
with  Holland  and  England  against  Louis 
XIV.  See  Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  D. 
1608. 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1670. — Ac- 
cession of  Christian  V. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1674-1679. — In  the  co- 
alition to  resist  Louis  XIV.  See  Nether- 
lands (IIoi.iAND);  A.  I).  I(i72-1674,  and  1674- 
1G7S;  also,  Ni.meouen,  Peace  of. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1686.— The  League  of 
Augsburg  against  Louis  XIV.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1080. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1697. —  Accession  of 
Charles  XII. 


A.  D.  1697.— The  Peace  of  Ryswick.  See 
FUANCF.:  A.  I).  1097. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1697-1700.  —  The  con- 
spiracy of  three  sovereigns  against  Charles 
XII.  and  how  he  met  it. — First  campaigns  of 
the  young  king,  in  Denmark  and  Russia. — 
"Charles  XII.  at  his  accession  to  llie  llinme, 
found  himself  the  absolute  and  uii(iisturl)e<l 
master,  not  only  of  Sweden  and  Fiid;inil,  but 
also  of  Livonia,  "Carelia,  Ingria.  Wismar,  Viliorg, 
the  Islands  of  lU'igen  and  Oesel,  and  the  finest 
part  of  Ponieraiua,  together  with  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  and  Verden, —  all  of  them  the  conquests 
of  his  ancestors.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of  the 
king's  reign  gave  no  verj'  favorable  idea  of  his 
character.  It  was  imagined  that  he  had  been 
more  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  sujireme  jiower 
than  worthy  of  possessing  it.  True  it  is,  he  had 
no  dangerous  jiassion  ;  but  his  conduct  discovered 
nothing  but  the  sallies  of  youth  and  the  freaks 
of  obstinacy.  He  seemed  to  be  equally  jiroud 
and  lazy.  The  ambassadors  who  resided  at  his 
court  took  him  even  for  a  i)erson  of  mean  ca- 
pacity, and  represented  him  as  such  to  their  re- 
spective masters.  The  Swedes  entert:uued  the 
same  opinion  of  him:  nobody  knew  his  real  char- 
acter: lie  did  not  even  know  it  himself,  until  the 
storm  that  suddenlj-  arose  in  the  North  gave  him 
an  op])ortuidty  of  displaying  his  great  talents, 
which  had  hitherto  lain  concealed.  Three  pow- 
erful princes,  taking  the  advantage  of  his  youth, 
conspired  his  ruin  almost  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  was  his  own  cousin,  Frederick  IV,  king  of 
Denmark:  the  second,  Augustus,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  King  of  Poland;  Peter  the  Great, 
czar  of  Muscovy,  was  the  third,  and  most  dan- 
gerou.s.  .  .  .  The  founder  of  the  Russian  empire 
was  ambitious  of  being  a  concjueror.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides, he  wanted  a  port  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Baltic,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  all  his 
schemes.  He  wanted  the  province  of  Ingria, 
which  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Livonia.  The 
Swedes  were  in  possession  of  it,  and  from  them 
he  resolved  to  take  it  by  force.  Ills  pi'cdecessors 
had  had  claims  upon  Ingria,  Esthonia.  and 
Livonia;  and  the  present  seemed  a  favor;dile  op- 
jiortunity  for  reviving  these  claims,  which  had 
lain  buried  for  a  hundred  years,  and  had  been 
cancelled  by  the  sanction  of  treaties.  He  there- 
fore made  a  league  with  the  King  of  Poland,  to 
wrest  from  young  Charles  XII  all  the  territories 
that  are  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  Poland,  and  Muscovy.  The  news  of 
these  preparations  struck  the  Swedes  with  con- 
sternation, and  alarmed  the  council."  But  the 
effect  on  the  j'oung  King  was  instantly  and 
strangely  sobering.  He  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ties of  tlie  situation  at  once,  and  took  into  his 
own  hands  the  preparations  for  war.  Prom 
that  moment  "he  entered  on  a  new  course  of 
life,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  deviated  in 
one  single  instance.  Full  of  the  idea  of  Alex- 
ander and  Ca?sar,  ho  proposed  to  imitate  tliose 
two  conquerors  in  every  thing  but  their  vices. 
No  longer  did  he  indulge  himself  in  magnifi- 
cence, sports,  and  recreations:  he  reduced  his 
table  to  the  most  rigid  frugality.  He  had  form- 
erly been  fond  of  gayety  and  dress;  but  from 
that  time  he  was  never  clad  otherwise  than  as  a 
common  soldier.  He  was  supposed  to  have  en- 
tertained a  passion  for  a  lady  of  his  court: 
whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  this  sup- 
position does  not  ap|iear;  certain  it  is,  he  ever 
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after  renounced  all  commerce  ^-ith  women,  not 
only  for  fear  of  being  govei'ned  by  them,  but 
likewise  to  set  an  example  of  continence  to  bis 
soldiers.  ...  He  likewise  determined  to  abstain 
from  wine  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  ...  He 
began  by  assuring  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  his 
brother-in-law,  of  a  speedy  assistance.  Eight 
thousand  men  were  immediately  sent  into  Pomer- 
ania,  a  province  bordering  upon  Holstein,  in 
order  to  enalile  the  duke  to  make  head  against 
the  Danes.  The  duke  indeed  had  need  of  them. 
His  dominions  were  already  laid  waste,  the  castle 
of  Gottorp  taken,  and  the  cit}'  of  Tonningen 
pres.sed  by  an  obstinate  siege,  to  which  the  King 
of  Denmark  had  come  in  person.  .  .  .  This 
spark  began  to  throw  the  empire  into  a  flame. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Saxon  troops  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  those  of  Brandenburg  Wolfenlilittel,  and 
Hesse  Cassel,  advanced  to  join  the  Danes.  On 
the  other,  the  King  of  Sweden's  8,000  men,  the 
troops  of  Hanover  and  Zell,  and  three  Dutch 
regiments,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke. 
AVhile  the  little  country  of  Holstein  was  thus  the 
theatre  of  war,  two  squadrons,  the  one  from 
England  and  the  other  from  Holland,  appeared 
in  the  Baltic.  .  .  .  They  joined  the  young  King 
of  Sweden,  who  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
crushed.  .  .  .  Charles  set  out  for  his  first  cam- 
paign on  the  8th  day  of  3Iay,  new  style,  in  the 
year  1700,  and  left  Stockholm,  whither  he  never 
returned.  .  .  .  His  fleet  consisted  of  tlu'ce-and- 
forty  vessels.  ...  He  joined  the  squadrons  of 
the  allies,"  and  made  a  descent  upon  Copen- 
hagen. The  cit}'  surrendered  to  escape  bom- 
bardment, and  in  less  than  six  weeks  Charles  had 
extorted  from  the  Danish  King  a  treaty  of 
peace,  negotiated  at  Travcndahl,  which  indem- 
nified the  Duke  of  Holstein  for  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war  and  delivered  him  from  oppression. 
For  himself,  Charles  asked  nothing.  "Exactly 
at  the  same  time,  the  King  of  Poland  invested 
Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia ;  and  the  czar  was 
advancing  on  tlie  east  at  the  head  of  nearly 
100,000  men."  Riga  was  defended  with  great 
skill  and  determination,  and  Augustus  was  easily 
persuaded  to  abandon  the  siege  on  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Dutch,  who  had  much  merchan- 
dise in  the  town.  "  The  only  thing  that  Charles 
had  now  to  do  towards  the  finishing  of  his  first 
campaign,  was  to  march  against  his  rival  in 
glory,  Peter  Alexiovitch."  Peter  had  appeared 
before  Narva  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men,  mostly  undi-sciplined  barbarians, 
"some  armed  with  arrows,  iuid  others  with 
clubs.  Few  of  them  had  guns;  none  of  them 
had  ever  seen  a  regular  siege;  and  there  was  not 
one  good  cannoneer  in  the  whole  army.  .  .  . 
Narva  was  almost  without  fortifications:  Baron 
Horn,  who  commanded  there,  had  not  1,000 
regular  troops ;  and  yet  this  immense  army  could 
not  reduce  it  in  six  weeks.  It  was  now  the  l.ith 
of  November,  when  the  czar  learned  that  the 
King  of  Sweden  had  crossed  the  sea  with  200 
transports,  and  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Narva.  The  Swedes  were  not  above  30,000 
strong."  But  the  czar  was  not  confident.  He 
had  another  army  marching  to  his  support,  and 
he  left  the  camp  at  Narva  to  hasten  its  move- 
ments. Charles'  motions  were  too  quick  for  him. 
He  reached  Narva  on  the  30th  of  November, 
after  a  forced  march,  with  a  vanguard  of  only 
8,000  men,  and  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
remainder  of  his  army  to  come  up,  he  stormed 


the  Russian  intrenchments.  "The  Swedes  ad- 
vanced with  fi.ved  bayonets,  having  a  furious 
shower  of  snow  on  their  backs,  which  drove  full 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy."  The  victory  was 
complete.  "  The  Swedes  had  not  lost  above  000 
men.  Eight  thousand  Muscovites  had  been 
killed  in  their  intrenchments;  many  were  drown- 
ed ;  many  had  crossed  the  river,"  and  30,000  who 
held  a  part  of  the  eampat  nightfall,  surrendered 
next  luorning.  When  czar  Peter,  who  was 
pressing  the  march  of  his  40,000  men,  received 
news  of  the  disaster  at  Narva,  he  turned  home- 
ward, and  set  himself  seriously  to  the  work 
of  drilling  and  disciplining  his  troops.  "The 
Swedes,  "  he  said  phlegmatically,  "will  teach  us 
to  beat  them." — Voltaire,  Hint,  of  Charles  XII., 
King  of  Sweden,  hk.  1-3. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1699. —  Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  IV. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1701-1707.— Invasion  and 
subjugation  of  Poland  and  Saxony  by  Charles 
XII. — Deposition  of  Augustus  from  the  Polish 
throne. — Charles  at  the  summit  of  his  career. 
—  "Whilst  Peter,  aliandoning  all  the  provinces 
he  had  invaded,  retreated  to  Ids  own  dominions, 
and  employed  himself  in  training  his  undis- 
ciplined serfs,  Charles  i)repared  to  take  the  field 
against  his  only  remaining  adversary,  the  King 
of  Poland.  Leaving  Narva,  where  he  passed 
the  winter,  he  entered  Livonia,  and  appeared  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Riga,  the  very  place  which 
the  Poles  and  Saxons  had  in  vain  besieged. 
Dreading  the  storm  that  now  approached, 
Augustus  had  entered  into  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  czar;  and  at  an  interview  which  took  place 
at  Birsen,  a  small  town  in  Lithuania,  it  was 
agreed  that  each  should  furnish  the  other  with  a 
body  of  50,000  mercenaries,  to  be  i>aid  by  Russia. 
.  .  .  The  Saxon  army,  having  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt on  Riga,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
Swedes  from  crossing  the  Dwina;  but  the  pass- 
age was  effected  under  cover  of  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  from  the  biwning  of  wet  straw,  and  by 
means  of  large  boats  with  high  wooden  parapets 
along  the  sides,  to  protect  the  soldiers  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  who  were  driven  from  their 
intrenchments  with  the  loss  of  2.000  killed  and 
1,500  prisoners.  Charles  immediately  advanced 
to  Mittau,  the  capital  of  Courland,  the  garrison 
of  which,  with  all  the  other  towns  and  forts  in 
the  duchy,  surrendered  at  discretion.  He  next 
passed  into  Lithuania,  conquering  wherever  he 
came,  and  driving  20,000  Russians  before  hira 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  On  reaching 
Birsen,  it  gave  him  no  little  satisfaction,  as  he 
himself  confessed,  to  enter  in  triumph  the  very 
town  where,  only  a  few  months  before,  Augustus 
and  the  czar  had  plotted  his  destruction.  It  was 
here  that  he  formed  the  daring  project  of  de- 
throning the  King  of  Poland  by  means  of  his 
own  subjects,  whose  notions  of  liberty  could  not 
tolerate  the  measures  of  a  despotic  government. 
.  .  .  The  fate  of  Augustus,  already  desperate, 
was  here  consummated  by  the  treachery  of  the 
primate  Radziewiski,  who  caused  it  to  be  inune- 
diately  notified  to  all  the  palatines,  that  no  alter- 
native remained  but  to  submit  to  tlie  will  of  the 
conqueror.  The  deserted  monarch  resolved  to  de- 
fend his  crown  by  force  of  arms;  the  two  kings 
met  near  Clissau  (July  13,  1703),  where  after  a 
bloody  battle  fortime  again  declared  for  the 
Swedes.  Charles  halted  not  a  moment  on  the 
field  of  victory,  but  marclied  rapidly  to  Cracow 
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in  piirs\iit  of  his  iintajronist.  Tliat  city  was 
tal«'n  witlimit  firing  a  slml,  and  taxed  with  a 
conlribulidii  of  1()0,000  rix-dollars.  The  fugitive 
prince  obtained  an  unexpected  respite  of  six 
wcelis,  liis  indefatigaljle  rival  liaving  liad  his 
tliigh-bone  fractured  by  an  accidental  fall  from 
his  horse.  The  interval  was  sjient  in  hostile  prep- 
arations, but  the  recovery  of  Charles  overturned 
all  the  sclieines  of  his  enemies,  and  the  de- 
ci.sive  battle  of  l^ultusk  (May  1,  1703)  completed 
the  humiliation  of  the  unfortunate  Augustus. 
At  tlie  instigation  of  the  faithless  cardinal,  the 
diet  at  W'arsjiw  declared  (Febnniry  14,  1704)  that 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  incapable  of  wearing 
the  crown,  which  was  soon  after  bestowed  on 
Stanislaus  Leczinski,  the  young  palatine  of 
Posriania.  Count  Piper  strongly  urged  his  royal 
master  to  assume  the  sovereignty  himself.  .  .  . 
But  the  splendours  of  a  diadem  had  few  charms 
in  the  eyes  of  a  conqueror  who  confessed  that 
be  felt  much  more  pleasure  in  bestowing  thrones 
upon  others  than  in  winning  them  for  himself. 
Having  thus  succeeded  in  bis  favourite  project, 
Charles  resumed  his  march  to  complete  the  en- 
tire concjuest  of  the  kingdom.  Every  where  had 
fortune  crowned  the  bold  expeditions  of  this 
adventurous  prince.  Whilst  liis  generals  and 
armies  were  jiursuing  their  career  frcmi  province 
to  province,  be  had  himself  opened  a  passage  for 
his  victorious  troops  into  .Saxony  and  the  imperial 
dominions.  His  ships,  now  masters  of  the  Bal- 
tic, were  emploj'ed  in  transporting  to  Sweden 
tlie  prisoners  taken  in  the  wars.  Denmark, 
bound  tip  by  the  treaty  of  Travenilhal,  w'as  pre- 
vented from  otfering  any  active  interference;  the 
Russians  were  kept  in  check  towards  the  east  by 
a  detachment  of  30,000  Swedes;  so  that  the 
whole  region  was  kept  in  awe  by  the  sword  of 
the  con(iucror,  from  the  German  Ocean  almost 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  even  to 
the  gates  of  Moscow.  The  Czar  Peter  in  the 
mean  time,  having  carried  Narva  by  assault,  and 
captured  several  towns  and  fortresses  in  Livonia, 
held  a  conference  with  Augustus  at  Grodno, 
where  the  two  sovereigns  concerted  their  plans 
for  attacking  the  Scandinavian  invaders  in  their 
new  concjuests,  with  a  combined  army  of  60,000 
men,  under  Prince  JlenzikolT  and  General  Schul- 
lemberg.  Had  the  fate  of  the  contest  depended 
on  numerical  superiority  alone,  Charles  must 
have  been  crushed  before  the  overwhelming 
power  of  bis  enemies:  but  his  courage  and  good 
fortune  prevailed  over  every  disadvantage.  The 
scattered  liordes  of  Mtiscovy  were  overthrown 
with  so  great  celerity,  that  one  detachment  after 
another  was  routed  before  they  learned  the  de- 
feat of  their  companions.  Scbullemberg,  with 
all  his  experience  and  reputation,  was  not  more 
successful,  having  been  completely  beaten  by 
Renschild,  the  Parmenio  of  the  northern  Alex- 
ander, in  a  sanguinary  action  (Feb.  12,  1706),  at 
the  small  town  of  Travcnstadt,  near  Punitz,  a 
place  already  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Augustus. 
.  .  .  The  reduction  of  Saxony,  which  Charles 
next  invaded,  obliged  Augu.stus  to  implore  peace 
on  any  terms.  The  conditions  exacted  by  the 
victor  were,  tliat  he  should  renounce  for  ever  the 
crown  of  Poland;  acknowledge  Stanislaus  as 
lawful  king;  and  dissolve  his  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Ku.ssia.  The  inflexible  temper  of  Charles 
was  not  likely  to  nntigate  the  severity  of  these 
demands,  but  their  rigour  was  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  defeat  of  General  Jleyerfeld,  near 


Kalisch,  by  Prince  Menzikolf  —  the  first  advan- 
tage which  the  Jruscovitcs  had  gained  over  the 
Swedes  in  a  pitched  battle.  .  .  .  The  numerous 
victories  of  Charles,  and  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  he  had  deposed  the  King  of  Poland,  filled 
all  Europe  with  astonishment.  Some  states  en- 
tertained apprehensions  of  his  power,  while  others 
prepared  to  solicit  his  friendship.  France,  liar- 
assed  by  expensive  wars  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands,  courted  his  alliance  with  an 
ardour  proportioned  to  the  distressing  state  of 
her  affairs.  Offended  at  the  declaration  issued 
against  him  by  the  diet  of  Uatisbon,  and  resent- 
ing an  indignity  offered  to  Baron  de  Stralheim, 
his  envoy  at  Vienna,  he  magnified  these  trivial 
alTronts  into  an  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  the 
emperor,  who  was  obliged  to  succumb,  and 
among  other  mortifying  concessions,  to  grant  his 
Lutheran  subjects  in  Silesia  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religious  liberties  as  secured  by  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia.  .  .  .  The  ambitious  prince  was 
now  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory;  he  had  experi- 
enced no  reverse,  nor  met  with  any  interruption 
to  bis  victories.  The  romantic  extravagance  of 
his  views  increased  with  his  success.  Oni'  year, 
lie  thought,  will  suffice  for  the  conquest  of  Rus- 
sia. The  court  of  Rome  was  next  to  feel  his 
vengeance,  as  the  pope  had  dared  to  oppose  the 
concession  of  religious  liberty  to  the  Silesian 
Protestiints.  No  enterprise  at  that  time  appeared 
impossible  to  him." — A.  Cricliton,  Scaudinama, 
Ancient  iind  Modern,  v.  2,  ch.  3. 

Ai-so  in:  S.  a.  Dunham,  Ilist.  of  Poland,  pp. 
219-221.— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hint,  of  Modern  Europe, 
hk.  ~>.  ch.  T)  (c.  3). 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1707-1718.— Charles  XII. 
in  Russia. — His  ruinous  defeat  at  Pultowa. — 
His  refuge  among  the  Turks. — His  fruitless 
intrigues. — His  return  to  Sweden. — His  death. 
—  "From  Saxony,  CburU-s  marcbcil  back  into 
Poland  [September,  1707],  where  Peter  was  mak- 
ing some  ineffectual  efforts  to  revive  the  party  of 
Augustus.  Peter  retired  before  his  rival,  who 
had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  defeating  an 
army  of  20,000  Russians  [at  Golowstschin,  in  the 
spring  of  170S],  strongly  intrenched.  Intoxi- 
cated by  success,  he  rejected  the  czar's  offers  of 
peace,  declaring  that  he  would  treat  at  Moscow; 
and  without  forming  any  systematic  plan  of 
operations,  he  crossed  the  frontiers,  resolved  on 
the  destruction  of  th;it  ancient  city.  Peter  pre- 
vented the  advance  of  the  Swedes,  on  the  direct 
line,  by  destroying  the  roads  and  desolating  the 
country;  Charles,  after  haviug  endured  great 
privations,  turned  off  towards  the  Ukraine, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  JIazeppa,  the 
chief  of  the  Cossacks,  who,  disgusted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  czar,  had  resolved  to  throw  off 
bis  allegiance.  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that 
nature  and  the  enemy  could  throw  in  his  way, 
Charles  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous;  but  he 
had  the  mortification  to  tind  Mazeppa  appear  in 
his  camp  as  a  fugitive  rather  than  an  ally,  for 
the  czar  had  discovered  his  treason,  and  discon- 
certed his  schemes  by  the  punishment  of  liis  asso- 
ciates. A  still  greater  misfortune  to  the  Swedes 
was  the  loss  of  the  convo}'  and  the  ruin  of  the 
reinforcement  they  had  expected  from  Livonia. 
General  Lewenhaupt,  to  whose  care  it  was  en- 
trusted, had  been  forced  into  three  general  en- 
gagements by  the  Russians;  and  though  he  had 
eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  conduct,   he  was  forced  to  set  fire   to  his 
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wagons  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Undaunted  by  these  misfortunes, 
Charles  continued  the  campaign  even  in  tlie 
depth  of  a  winter  so  severe  that  2,000  men  were 
at  once  frozen  to  death  almost  in  his  presence. 
At  length  he  laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  a  fortified 
city  on  tlie  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine,  which  con- 
tained one  of  the  czar's  principal  magazines. 
The  garnson  was  numerous  and  the  resistance 
obstinate;  Charles  himself  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  heel  whilst  viewing  the  works; 
and  while  he  was  still  confined  to  his  tent  he 
learned  tliat  Peter  was  advancing  with  a  numer- 
ous army  to  raise  the  siege.  Leaving  7,000  men 
to  guard  the  works,  Charles  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  march  and  meet  the  enemy,  while  he  accom- 
panied them  in  a  litter  (July  8,  1709).  The  des- 
perate charge  of  the  Swedes  broke  the  Russian 
cavalry,  but  the  infantry  stood  firm,  and  gave 
the  horse  an  opportunity  of  rallying  in  the  rear. 
In  the  meantime  the  czar's  artillerj-  made  dread- 
ful havoc  in  the  Swedish  line ;  and  Charles,  who 
had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  cannon  in  his 
forced  marches,  in  vain  contended  against  this 
formidable  disadvantage.  After  a  dreadful  com- 
bat of  more  than  two  hours'  duration,  the  Swed- 
ish army  was  irretrievably  ruined ;  8,000  of  their 
best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  6,000 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  12,000  of  the 
fugitives  were  soon  after  forced  to  surrender  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  from  want  of  boats  to 
cross  the  river.  Charles,  accompanied  by  about 
300  of  his  guards,  escaped  to  Bender,  a  Turkish 
town  in  Bessarabia,  abandoning  all  his  treasures 
to  his  rival,  including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland 
and  Sa.xony.  Few  victories  have  ever  had  such 
important  consequences  as  that  which  the  czar 
won  at  Pultowa;  in  one  fatal  day  Charles  lost 
the  fruits  of  nine  years'  victories;  the  veteran 
army  that  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe  was 
completely  ruined ;  those  who  escaped  from  the 
fatal  field  were  taken  prisoners,  but  they  found  a 
fate  scarcely  better  than  death;  for  tliey  were 
transported  by  the  czar  to  colonize  the  wilds  of 
Siberia ;  the  elector  of  Saxony  re-entered  Poland 
and  drove  Stanislaus  from  the  tlirone;  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Prussia  revived  old  claims  on 
the  Swedish  provinces,  while  the  victorious  Peter 
invaded  not  only  Livonia  and  Ingria,  but  a  great 
part  of  Finland.  Indeed,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  German  emperor  and  the  maritime 
powers,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been 
rent  in  pieces.  Charles,  in  his  exile,  formed  a 
new  plan  for  the  destruction  of  his  hated  rival ; 
he  instigated  the  Turks  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Russia,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
yet  enter  JIoscow  at  the  head  of  a  Jlohammedan 
army.  The  bribes  which  Peter  lavishly  bestowed 
on  tile  counsellors  of  the  sultan,  for  a  time  frus- 
trated these  intrigues ;  but  Charles,  through  his 
friend  Poniatowski,  informed  the  sultan  of  his 
vizier's  corruption,  and  procured  the  deposition 
of  that  minister.  .  .  .  The  czar  made  the  most 
vigorous  preparations  for  the  new  war  by 
which  he  was  menaced  (A.  D.  1711).  The  Turk- 
ish vizier,  on  the  other  hand,  assembled  all  the 
forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  plains  of 
Adrianople.  Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  hospodar 
of  Moldavia,  believing  that  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  delivering  his  country 
from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  invited  the  czar  to 
his  aid;  and  the  Russians,  rapidly  advancing, 
reached  the  northern  banks  of  the  Pruth,  near 


Ya.ssi,  the  Moldavian  capital.  Here  the  Rus.sians 
found  that  the  promi.sesof  Prince  Cantemir  were 
illusory,"  and  they  were  soon  so  enveloped  by 
the  forces  of  the  Turks  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  escape  for  them.  But  the  czarina,  Catherine 
—  the  Livonian  pea,sant  woman  whom  Peter  had 
made  his  wife  —  gathered  up  her  jewels  and  all 
the  money  she  could  find  in  camp,  and  sent  them 
as  a  gift  to  the  vizier,  whereby  he  was  induced 
to  open  negotiations.  "A  treaty  [known  as  the 
Treaty  of  the  Pruth]  was  concluded  on  terms 
which,  though  severe  [requiring  the  Russians  to 
give  up  Azof],  were  more  favourable  than  Peter, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  reasonably  have 
hoped;  the  Russians  retired  in  safety,  and 
Charles  reached  the  Turkish  camp,  only  to  learn 
the  downfall  of  all  his  expectations.  A  new 
series  of  intrigues  in  the  court  of  Constantinople 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  vizier;  but  this 
minister  w  as  little  inclined  to  gratify  the  king  of 
Sweden ;  on  the  contrary,  warned  by  the  fate  of 
his  predecessors,  he  resolved  to  remove  him  from 
the  Ottoman  empire  (A.  D.  1713).  Charles  con- 
tinued to  linger;  even  after  he  had  received  a 
letter  of  dismissal  from  the  sultan's  own  hand, 
he  resolved  to  remain,  and  when  a  resolution 
was  taken  to  send  him  away  by  force,  he  deter- 
mined, with  his  few  attendants,  to  dare  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire.  After  a 
fierce  resistance,  he  was  captured  and  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Adrianople.  .  .  .  Another  revolu- 
tion in  the  divan  revived  the  hopes  of  Charles, 
and  induced  him  to  remain  in  Turkey,  when  his 
return  to  the  North  would  probably  have  re- 
stored him  to  his  former  eminence.  The  Swedes, 
under  General  Steeubock,  gained  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories  that  had  been  obtained 
during  the  war,  over  the  united  forces  of  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  at  Gadebusch  [November  20, 
1713],  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg;  but  the 
conqueror  sullied  his  fame  by  burning  the  de- 
fenceless town  of  Altona  [January  19,  1713]  an 
outrage  which  excited  the  indignation  of  all 
Europe."  He  soon  after  met  with  reverses  and 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  army. 
"The  czar  in  the  meantime  pushed  forward  his 
conquests  on  the  side  of  Finland;  and  the  glory 
of  his  reign  appeared  to  be  consummated  by  a 
naval  victory  obtained  over  the  Swedes  near  the 
island  of  Oeland.  .  .  .  Charles  heard  of  his 
rival's  progress  unmoved ;  but  when  he  learned 
that  the  Swedish  senate  intended  to  make  his 
sister  regent  and  to  make  peace  with  Russia  and 
Denmark,  he  announced  his  intention  of  return- 
ing home."  He  traversed  Europe  incognito, 
making  the  journey  of  1,100  miles,  mostly  on 
horseback,  in  seventeen  days,  "and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  [1714]  reached  Stralsund,  the 
capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  Charles,  at  the 
opening  of  the  ne.xt  campaign,  found  himself 
surrounded  with  enemies  (A.  D.  171.5).  Stral- 
sund itself  was  besieged  by  the  united  armies  of 
the  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Sa.xons,  while  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  now  rode  triumphant  in  the 
Baltic,  threatened  a  descent  upon  Sweden. 
After  an  obstinate  defence,  in  which  the  Swed- 
ish monarch  displayed  all  his  accustomed  brav- 
ery, Stralsund  was  forced  to  capitulate,  Charles 
having  previously  escaped  in  a  small  vessel  to 
his  native  shores.  All  Europe  believed  the 
Swedish  monarch  undone;  it  was  supposed  he 
could  no  longerdefeud  his  own  dominions,  when, 
to  the  inexpressible  astonishment  of  every  one,  it 
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■was  announct'd  that  he  had  invaded  Norway. 
His  attention,  however,  was  less  engaged  by 
the  war  tlian  by  the  gigantic  intrigues  of  liis  new 
favourite.  Goertz,  who,  talving  advantage  of  a 
coolness  between  the  Russians  and  the  otlier  ene- 
mies of  Sweden,  proposed  that  I'elerand  Charles 
sliould  unite  in  strict  amity,  and  diclale  tlic  law 
to  Europe.  .  .  .  While  tiie  negotiations  were 
yet  in  progress,  Charles  invaded  Norway-  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Fredericks- 
hall  in  the  very  depth  of  winter.  But  while 
engaged  in  viewing  the  works  he  was  struck  by 
a  cannon-ball,  and  was  dead  before  any  of  his 
attendants  came  to  his  assistance  [December  11, 
1718].  The  Swedish  senate  showed  little  grief 
for  tlie  loss  of  the  warlike  king.  .  .  .  The  crown 
was  conferred  upon  the  late  king's  sister,  but 
she  soon  resigned  it  to  her  husband,  the  prince 
of  Hesse."— W.  C.  Taylor,  Student's  Manual  of 
Modern  IHntorij,  ch.  7,  sect.  6. 

Ai.so  IN :  E.  Schuyler,  Peter  the  Orciit,  ch.  53- 
56  and  61-66  (f.  2).— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  UUt.  of 
tin  Ottoman  Tvrh:<<,  ch.  18. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1719. — Accession  of  Ulrica 
Eleonora. 

(Sweden)  :  A.  D.  1719-1721. — Constitutional 
changes. — Treaties  of  Peace  ending  the  Great 
Northern  War. —  Swedish  cessions  of  Terri- 
tory.— "An  assembly  of  the  States  was  sum- 
moned in  February  [1719],  and  completely 
altered  the  constitution.  Sweden  was  declared 
an  elective  kingdom,  and  the  government  was 
vested  in  a  council  of  2-1  members,  divided  into 
eight  colleges,  who  were  invested  with  a  power 
so  absolute  that  their  elected  ([ueeu  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow.  In  short,  the  ancient  oli- 
garchy was  restored,  and  Sweden  became  the 
prey  of  a  few  noble  families.  ...  In  November 
a  treaty  was  signed  at  Stockholm  between 
Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  Duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  ceded  to  George  I. 
[as  Elector  of  Hanover]  in  consideration  of  a 
payment  of  one  million  ri.x-dollars.  By  another 
treaty  in  .January  1720,  George  engaged  to  sup- 
port Sweden  against  Denmarlv  and  Russia,  and 
to  pay  a  yearly  subsidy  of  !{;300,000  during  the 
war.  Aliout  the  same  time  an  armistice  was 
concluded  with  Poland  till  a  detinitive  treaty 
should  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  Peace  of 
Oliva.  Augustus  was  to  be  recognised  as  King 
of  Poland ;  but  Stanislaus  was  to  retain  the  royal 
title  during  his  life,  and  to  receive  from  Augus- 
tus a  million  ri.x-dollars.  Both  parties  were  to 
unite  to  clieck  the  preponderance  of  the  Czar, 
whose  troops  excited  great  discontent  and  s\is- 
picion  by  their  continued  presence  in  Poland.  On 
February  1st  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Prus- 
sia under  the  mediation  of  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Tlie  principal  articles  of  this  treaty 
were  that  Sweden  ceded  to  Prussia,  Stettin,  tlie 
Islands  of  Wollin  and  Usedom,  and  all  the  tract 
between  the  Oder  and  Peene,  together  with  the 
towns  of  Damm  and  Golnau  bej' ond  the  Oder. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  on  his  side,  engaged  not 
to  assist  the  Czar,  and  to  pay  two  million  rix- 
dollars  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden.  The  terms  of 
a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
nioredifficult  of  arrangement.  .  .  .  By  the  Treaty 
of  Stockholm,  June  12th  1720,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark restored  to  Sweden,  Wismar,  Stralsund, 
Kiigen,  and  all  that  he  held  in  Pomerania; 
Sweden  paying  600,000  rix-dollars  and  renounc- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  Sound.     Thus  the  only 


territorial  acciuisilion  that  Denmark  made  by  the 
war  was  the  greater  part  of  the  Ducliy  of  Sehlcs- 
wig,  the  possession  of  which  was  guaranteed  to 
her  by  England  and  France.  Sweden  and  Russia 
were  now  the  only  Powers  that  remained  at  war. 
.  .  .  At  length,  throuch  the  mediation  of  France, 
conferences  were  opened  in  Jlay  1721,  and  the 
Peace  of  Nystad  was  signed,  Septcmlier  10th. 
.  .  .  The  only  jiortion  of  his  conquests  that 
[Peter]  re!in(iuished  was  Finnland.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  part  of  Carelia ;  but  as,  by  his 
treaty  with  Augustus  II,,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  had  promised  to  restore  Livonia  to 
Poland  if  he  conquered  it,  he  paid  tlie  Crown  of 
Sweden  $2,000,000  in  order  to  evade  this  engage- 
ment by  alleging  that  he  had  purchased  that 
province." — T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Euroj)e, 
bk.  5,  ch.  7  (ii.  3). 

Also  in:  F.  C.  Schlosser,  IIU.  of  the  18M 
Century,  period  1,  dir.  1,  ch.  2,  ncct.  ii. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1720. — Accession  of  Frede- 
rick of  Hesse-Cassel,  husband  of  Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1720-1792. — Wars  with 
Russia  and  Prussia. — Humiliating  powerless- 
ness  of  the  king. — The  parties  of  the  Hats  and 
the  Caps. —  A  constitutional  Revolution. — 
Assassination  of  Gustavus  III. — Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora, the  sif^ter  of  Charles  XII.,  resigned  the 
crown  in  1720,  in  favor  of  her  husbanil.  Prince 
of  Hesse,  who  became  king  under  the  title  of 
Frederick  I.  His  reign  witnessed  the  conquest 
of  Finland  and  the  cession  (1743)  of  a  part  of 
that  province  to  Russia  (see  Russi.\:  A.  D.  1740- 
1702).  On  his  death  in  1751.  Adolphus  Frederick, 
bishop  of  Lubeck.  and  administrator  of  Holstein, 
was  raised  to  the  throne.  "  Though  his  personal 
qualities  commanded  respect,  his  reign  was  adis. 
astrous  one.  He  had  the  folly  to  join  the  coali. 
tion  of  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  France 
against  the  king  of  Prussia.  Twenty  tliousand 
Swedes  were  marched  into  Pomerania,  on  the 
pretext  of  enforcing  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  liut  with  the  view  of  recovering 
the  districts  which  had  been  ceded  to  Prussia 
after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  They  reduced 
Usedom  and  Wollin,  witli  the  fortresses  on  the 
coast ;  but  this  success  was  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  Prussians.  When,  in  1758.  Scliwald,  the 
general  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was  at  liberty  to 
march  with  30,000  men  into  Pomerania,  he  re- 
covered the  places  which  had  been  lost,  and  forced 
the  invaders  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Stral- 
sund. The  accession  of  the  tsar  Peter  was  still 
more  favourable  to  Frederic.  An  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  tliat  prince,  he  soon  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him.  Sweden  was  forced  to  follow  the 
example;  and  things  remained,  at  the  peace  of 
Hubertsburg,  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the 
war.  Scarcely  was  Sweden  at  harmony  with 
her  formidable  enem_y,  when  she  became  agitjited 
by  internal  commotions.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  limitations  set  to  the  royal  authority  after  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.,  and  to  the  discontent  it 
engendered  in  the  breasts  of  the  Swedish  nion- 
archs.  While  they  strove  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  shackles  imposed  upon  them,  the 
diet  was  no  less  anxious  to  render  them  more  en- 
slaved. That  diet,  consisting  of  four  orders,  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants, 
was  often  the  scene  of  tumultuous  proceedings: 
it  was  rarely  tranquil;  jet  it  enjoyed  the 
supreme  legislative  authority.     It  was  also  cor- 
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rupt;  for  impoverished  nobles  and  needy  trades- 
men had  a  voice,  no  less  than  the  wealthiest 
members.  All  new  laws,  all  ordinances,  were 
signed  by  the  king ;  yet  he  had  no  power  of  re- 
fusal ;  he  was  tlie  mere  registrar-general.  .  .  . 
The  king  had  sometimes  refused  to  sign  ordi- 
nances which  he  judged  dangerous  to  the  com- 
mon weal;  in  17o(3  an  act  was  passed,  that  in  fu- 
ture a  stamp  might  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  sign- 
manual,  whenever  he  should  again  refuse.  More 
intolerable  than  all  this  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  diet  insisted  on  regulating  the  most  trifling 
details  of  the  royal  household.  This  interference 
was  resented  by  some  of  the  members,  belonging 
to  what  was  called  the  '  Hat '  party,  who  may  be 
termed  the  torics  of  Sweden.  Opposed  to  these 
were  tlie  'Caps,'  who  were  for  shackling  the 
crown  with  new  restrictions,  and  of  whom  the 
leaders  were  undoubtedly  in  the  pay  of  Russia. 
...  As  Russia  was  the  secret  soul  of  the  Caps, 
so  France  endeavoured  to  support  the  Hats, 
whenever  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  St. 
Gerniains  were  hostile  to  each  other.  Stockholm 
therefore  was  an  arena  in  which  the  two  powers 
struggled  for  the  ascendancy."  Gustavus  III., 
who  succeeded  his  father  Adolphus  Frederic  in 
1771,  was  able  with  the  help  of  French  money 
and  influence,  and  b}'  winning  to  his  support  the 
burgher  cavalry  of  the  capital,  to  overawe  the 
party  of  the  Caps,  and  to  impose  a  new  consti- 
tution upon  the  country.  The  new  constitution 
"  conferred  considerable  powers  on  the  sovereign ; 
enabled  him  to  make  peace,  or  declare  war,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  diet ;  but  be  could  make 
no  new  law,  or  alter  any  already  made,  without 
its  concurrence;  and  he  was  bound  to  ask,  though 
not  always  to  f(jllow,  the  advice  of  his  senate  in 
matters  of  graver  import.  The  form  of  the  con- 
stitution was  not  much  altered ;  and  the  four  or- 
ders of  deputies  still  remained.  On  the  whole, 
it  was  a  liberal  constitution.  If  this  revolution 
was  agreeable  to  the  Swedes  themselves,  it  was 
odious  to  Catherine  II.,  who  saw  Russian  influ- 
ence annihilated  by  it."  The  bad  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  governments  which  followed  led 
to  war,  in  1787,  when  Russia  was  engaged  at  the 
same  time  in  hostilities  with  the  Turks.  The 
war  was  unpopular  in  Sweden,  and  Gustavus 
was  frustrated  in  his  ambitious  designs  on  Fin- 
land. Peace  was  made  in  1790,  each  party  re- 
storing its  conquests,  "so  that  things  remained 
exactly  as  they  were  before  the  war. "  On  the 
16th  March,  1793,  Gustavus  III.  was  assassinated, 
being  shot  at  a  masquerade  ball,  by  one  Anker- 
strora,  whose  motives  have  remained  always  a 
mystery.  Suspicion  attached  to  others,  the 
king's  brother  included,  but  nothing  to  justify  it 
is  proved.  The  murdered  king  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Gustavus  IV.,  who  had  but  just  passed 
the  age  of  three  years. — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of 
Denmark,  Stred<-n  and  yoriraij,  hk.  3,  ch.  4  (».  3). 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :     A.  D.  1730. — Ac- 
cession of  Christian  VI. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):     A.  D.  1746. — Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  V. 

(Sweden):    A.  D.  1751. — Accession  of  Adol- 
phus Frederick. 

(Denmark    and    Norway):     A.    D.     1766. — 
Accession  of  Christian  VII. 

(Sweden):     A.  D.  1771. — Accession  of  Gus- 
tavus III. 

(Sweden) :     A.  D.  1792. — Accession  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 


(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1795.— Peace  with  France. 
See    Fr.\xce;     A.    D.    1794-1795    (October— 

M.VY). 

A.  D.  1801-1802.— The  Northern  Maritime 
League. — English  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen and  summary  extortion  of  peace.  See 
Fr.vxce;  A.  D.  lsoi-ly(j->. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1805.— Joined  in  the  Third 
Coalition  against  France.     See  Filvxce;  A.  D. 

I8O0  (.J,\SUARY — ApRII,). 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1806.— In  the  Russo-Prus- 
sian  alliance  against  Napoleon.   See  Ger.many: 

A.  D.  180(3-1807. 

A.  D.  1807-1810.—  Northern  fruits  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  two  Emperors  at  Tilsit. — 
Bombardment  of  Copenhagen  and  seizure  of 
the  Danish  Fleet  by  the  English. —  War  of 
Russia  and  Denmark  with  Sweden,  and  con- 
quest of  Finland.— Deposition  of  the  Swedish 
king. —  i)n  the  7th  of  July,  1807,  2sapok-on  and 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  meeting  on  a  raft,  moored 
in  the  river  Xieman.  arr.anged  the  terms  of  the 
famous  Treaty  of  Tilsit  —  see  Germ.\xy;  A.  D. 
1807  (.June- Ji'LY).  "There  were  Secret  Arti- 
cles in  this  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  which  England 
had  a  vital  interest.  These  .secret  articles  are 
not  to  be  found  in  an)'  collection  of  State  Papers ; 
but  Napoleon's  diplomatists  have  given  a  suffi- 
cient account  of  them  to  enable  us  to  speak  of 
them  with  assurance.  Napoleon  would  not  part 
with  Constantinople;  but  he  not  only  gave  up 
Turkey  as  a  whole  to  be  dealt  with  as  Alexan- 
der pleased,  but  agreed  to  unite  his  efforts  with 
Alexander  to  wrest  from  the  Porte  all  its  prov- 
inces but  Roumelia,  if  within  three  months  she 
had  not  made  terms  satisfactory  to  Alexander. 
In  requital  for  this,  if  England  did  not  before 
the  1st  of  November  make  terms  satisfactory  to 
Napoleon,  on  the  requisition  of  Russia,  the  two 
Emperors  were  to  require  of  Sweden,  Deiunark, 
and  Portugal,  to  close  their  ports  against  the 
English,  and  were  to  unite  their  forces  in  war 
against  Great  Britain.  ...  In  the  month  of 
Jlay,  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  had  an  audience 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carlton  House,  at  which 
he  had  heard  a  piece  of  news  from  the  Prince 
which  it  deeply  concerned  him,  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter, to  know.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
had  sent  secret  information  that  Napoleon  wanted 
to  invade  our  shores  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Danish  fleets.  The  Portuguese  had  been  refused. 
It  was  for  us  to  see  to  the" Danish.  3Ir.  Canning 
lost  no  time  in  seeing  to  it;  and  while  the  Em- 
perors were  consulting  at  Tilsit,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  disabling  Denmark  from  injuring  us. 
When  he  had  confidential  information  of  the 
secret  articles  of  the  Tilsit  Treaty,  his  proceed- 
ings were  hastened,  and  they  were  made  as 
peremptory  as  the  occasion  required.  He  en- 
dured great  blame  for  a  long  time  on  account  of 
this  peremptoriness ;  and  he  could  not  justify 
himself  because  the  government  were  jdedged  to 
secrecy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  our  envoy  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  was 
sent  to  Kiel,  to  require  of  the  Crown  Priiice 
(then  at  Kiel),  who  was  known  to  be  under  in- 
timidation by  Napoleon,  that  the  Danish  navy 
should  be  delivered  over  to  England,  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  British  ports,  anil  restored  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  Crown  Prince  refused,  with 
the  indisnation  which  was  to  be  expected.  .  .  . 
Jlr.  Jackson  had  been  escorted,  when  he  went 
forth  on  his  mission,  by  20  ships  of  the  line,  40 
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frigates  and  other  assistant  vessels,  and  a  fleet  of 
transports,  convoying  27,000  land  troops.  Ad- 
miral Gatnbier  commanded  the  naval,  and  Lord 
C'athcart  tlie  military  e.xpedition.  Tlicsc  forces 
hud  been  got  ready  within  a  month,  with  great 
ability,  and  under  perfect  .secrec\' ;  and  before 
the  final  orders  were  given,  ministers  had  such 
information  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  as  left  them  no  hesitation  whatever  about 
seizing  the  Danish  tleet,  if  it  was  not  lent  quietly. 
.  .  .  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Jackson  was  indig- 
nantly dismissed  by  the  Crown  Prince,  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  seizing  the  fleet.  .  .  .  On  the 
1.5th  [of  August]  the  forces  were  landed  at  Wed- 
beck,  for  their  march  upon  Copenhagen,  and  the 
fleet  worked  up  before  the  city.  Once  more,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  avoid  extremities.  .  .  .  The 
Crown  Prince  replied  by  a  proclamation,  amount- 
ing to  a  declaration  of  war.  .  .  .  And  now  the 
atiair  was  decided.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  the  end  must  be.  .  .  .  By  the  1st  of 
September,  however,  Stralsuad  was  occupied  by 
the  French;  and  part  of  the  British  force  was 
detached  to  watch  them;  and  this  proved  that  it 
would  have  been  fatal  to  lose  time.  By  the  8th 
of  September,  all  was  over;  the  Danish  navy 
anil  arsenal  were  surrendered.  One  fourth  of  llic 
buildings  of  the  city  were  by  that  time  destroyed ; 
and  In  one  street  500  persons  were  killed  by  the 
bombardment.  .  .  .  Efforts  were  made  to  con- 
ciliate the  Danes  after  all  was  over;  but,  as 
was  very  natural,  in  vain.  .  .  .  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  acliievement  reached 
England,  the  victors  brought  tlie  Danish  fleet 
Into  Portsmouth  harbour.  One  of  the  most 
painful  features  of  the  case  is  the  confiscation 
which  ensued,  because  the  surrender  w-as  not 
iTiade  quietly.  At  the  moment  of  the  attack, 
there  were  Danish  merchantmen  in  our  waters, 
with  cargoes  worth  £2,000,000.  These  we  took 
po.ssession  of;  and,  of  course,  of  tlie  navy  which 
we  had  carried  off." — H.  JIartincau,  //('.sY.  <//' 
En;/.,  1800-1815,  bk.  2,  eh.  1.  —  In  fultilment  of 
the  agreements  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  early  in 
August,  1807,  "  a  show  was  made  by  Russia  of 
offering  her  mediation  to  Great  Britain  for  the 
conclu.sion  of  a  general  peace ;  but  as  Mr.  Can- 
ning required,  as  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Czar,  a  frank  communication  of  the 
secret  articles  at  Tilsit,  the  proposal  fell  to 
the  ground."  Its  failure  was  made  certain  by 
the  action  of  England  in  taking  possession  l)v 
force  of  the  Danisli  fleet.  On  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, upon  the  peremptory  demand  of  Napoleon, 
war  was  accordingly  declared  against  Great 
Britain  by  the  Czar.  "  Detmiark  had  concluded 
(Oct,  16)  an  alliance,  offen.sive  and  defensive, 
with  France,  and  Sweden  was  now  summoned 
by  Russia  to  join  the  Continental  League.  But 
the  King,  faithful  to  his  engagements  [with 
England],  resolutely  refused  submission;  on 
which  war  was  declared  against  him  early  in 
1808,  and  an  overwhelming  force  poured  into 
Finland,  the  seizure  of  which  by  Russia  had 
been  agreed  on  at  Tilsit." — Epitome  of  Alison's 
Hist,  of  Europe,  sects.  455-456  (ch.  51,  i\  11,  of 
complete  work). — "In  November,  1808,  Finland 
was  virtually  given  up  to  Alexander:  and  Swe- 
den was  thus  deprived  of  her  great  granary,  and 
destined  to  ruin.  England  had  of  late  aided  her 
vigourously,  driving  the  Russian  navy  into  port, 
and  blockading  them  there;  and  sending  Sir 
John  Moore,  with  10,000  men,   in  May,  when 


France,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  were  all  advanc- 
ing to  cru.sh  the  gallant  Swedes.  Sir  Jolui  Moore 
found  the  King  in  what  he  thought  a  very  wild 
state  of  mind,  projjosing  conquests,  when  he  had 
not  forces  enough  for  defensive  operations.  All 
agreement  in  tlieir  views  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible: the  King  resented  the  Englisliman's  cau- 
tion; Sir  John  Moore  thought  the  King  so  nearly 
mad  that  he  made  off  in  disguise  from  Stock- 
holm, and  brought  back  his  troops,  which  had 
never  been  landed.  .  .  .  After  the  relinquish- 
ment of  Finland,  the  Swedish  people  found  they 
could  endure  no  more.  Besides  Finland,  they 
had  lost  Pomerania:  they  were  reduced  to  want; 
they  were  thinned  by  pestilence  as  well  as  by 
war;  but  the  King's  ruling  idea  was  to  continue 
the  conflict  to  the  last.  ...  As  llie  only  way  to 
preserve  their  existence,  his  subjects  gently  de- 
posed him,  and  put  the  administration  of  affairs 
into  tlie  hands  of  his  aged  \nicle,  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania.  The  poor  King  was  arrested  on 
the  13tli  of  March,  1809,  as  he  was  setting  out 
for  his  country  seat,  .  .  .  and  placed  in  impris- 
onment for  a  sliort  time.  His  uncle,  at  first 
called  Regent,  w'as  soon  made  King.  .  .  .  Peace 
was  made  with  Russia  in  September,  1809,  and 
with  France  in  tlie  following  January.  Pomer- 
ania was  restored  to  Sweden,  but  not  Finland; 
and  she  had  to  make  great  sacrifices.  .  .  .  She 
was  compelled  to  bear  her  part  in  the  Continental 
System  of  Napoleon,  and  to  shut  her  ports 
against  all  communications  with  England." — H. 
JIartiiieau,  Ili.'it.  of  Eur/.,  1800-1815.  hk.  2,  ch.  1. 
—  "The  invasion  by  the  Tzar  Alexander  I.  iu 
1808  led  to  the  complete  separation  of  Finland 
and  the  other  Swedish  lands  east  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia  from  the  Swedish  crown.  Finland  was 
conquered  and  annexed  by  the  conqueror;  but 
it  was  annexed  after  a  fashion  in  which  one 
may  suppose  that  no  other  conquered  land  ever 
was  annexed.  In  fact  one  may  doubt  whether 
'annexed'  is  the  right  word.  Since  1809  the 
crowns  of  Russia  and  Finland  are  necessarily 
worn  by  the  same  person ;  the  Russian  and  the 
Finnish  nation  have  necessarily  the  same  sover- 
eign. But  Finland  is  not  incoriiorated  with 
Russia;  iu  everything  but  the  common  sovereign 
Russia  and  Finland  are  countries  foreign  to  one 
another.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  crown  and 
the  nation  of  Finland,  we  speak  of  a  crown  and 
a  nation  which  were  called  into  being  by  the  will 
of  the  conqueror  himself.  .  .  .  The  conqueror 
had  possession  of  part  of  the  Swedish  dominions, 
and  he  called  on  the  people  of  that  part  to  meet 
him  in  a  separate  Parliament,  but  one  chosen  in 
exactlj'  the  same  way  as  the  existing  law  pre- 
scribed for  the  common  Parliament  of  the  whole. 
.  .  .  In  his  new  character  of  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland,  the  Tzar  Alexander  came  to  Borga, 
and  there  on  March  27th,  1809,  fully  conlirmed  the 
existing  constitution,  laws,  and  religion  of  his 
new  State.  The  position  of  that  State  is  best  de- 
scribed in  his  own  words.  Speaking  neither 
Swedish  nor  Finnish,  and  speaking  to  hearers 
who  understood  no  Russian,  the  new  Grand 
Duke  used  the  French  tongue.  Finland  was 
'  Place  desormais  au  rang  des  nations  ' ;  it  was  a 
'  Nation,  tranquille  au  dehors,  libre  dans  I'inter 
leur.'  [Finland  was  'Placed  henceforth  in  the 
rank  of  the  nations;  it  was  a  Nation  tranquil 
without,  free  within. ']  And  it  was  a  nation  of 
his  own  founding.  The  people  of  Finland  had 
ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Swedish  nation  ;  they 
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had  not  bccoiue  a  part  of  the  Russian  nation ; 
tlicy  Iiatl  licconie  a  nation  liy  themselves.  All 
this,  be  it  reinembered,  happened  before  the  for- 
mal cession  of  the  lost  lands  by  Sweden  to  Russia. 
This  was  not  made  till  the  Peace  of  Frederik- 
sharan  on  September  17th  of  the  same  year. 
The  treaty  contained  no  stipulation  for  the  politi- 
cal rights"  of  Finland;  their  full  contirmation  by 
the  new  sovereign  was  held  to  be  enough.  Two 
years  later,  in  1811,  the  boundary  of  the  new 
State  was  enlarged.  Alexander,  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  and  Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  cut 
off  from  his  empire,  and  added  to  his  grand 
duchy,  the  Finnish  districts  whicli  had  been 
ceded  by  Sweden  to  Russia  sixty  years  Ijefore. 
The  boundary  of  his  constitutional  grand  duchy 
was  brought  very  near  indeed  to  the  capital  of 
his  despotic  empire." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Finland 
(Mitcmillan's  Mag.,  March,  1892). 

Also  in:  Gen.  Monteith,  cd..  Narrative  of  the 
Conquest  of  Finland,  by  a  Russian  Officer  {irith 
appended  doc's). —  C.  .loyneville,  Life  and  Times 
of  Ale-riinder  T..  r.  2.  rh''2. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  i8o8. — Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  VI. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1809. — Accession  of  Charles 
XIII. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1809. —  Granting  of  the 
Constitution.     See  Coxstitution  of  Sweden. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1810. — Election  of  Berna- 
dotte  to  be  Crown  Prince  and  successor  to  the 
throne. —  The  new  king,  latelj'  called  to  the 
throne,  being  aged,  "the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  tixed  on  the  successor,  or  Crown  Prince, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  chief  labour  of  the 
government,  and  appears  to  have  given  satisfac- 
tion to  the  nation.  But  his  government  was  of 
short  duration.  On  the  28thof  May  1810.  while 
reviewing  some  troops,  he  suddenly  fell  from 
his  horse  and  expired  on  the  spot,  leaving 
Sweden  again  without  any  head  excepting  the 
old  King.  Tills  event  agitated  the  whole  nation, 
and  various  candidates  were  proposed  for  the 
succession  of  the  kingdom.  Among  these  was 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who.  after  the  sacrifices  he 
had  made  for  Buonaparte,  had  some  right  to  ex- 
pect his  support.  The  son  of  the  late  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  rightful  heir  of  the  crown,  and 
named  like  him  Gustavus,  was  also  propo.sed  as 
a  candidate.  The  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had  partizans. 
To  each  of  these  candidates  there  lay  practical 
objections.  To  have  followed  the  line  of  lawful 
succession,  and  called  Gustavus  to  the  throne, 
(which  could  not  be  forfeited  by  his  father's  in- 
firmity, so  far  as  he  was  concerned.)  would  have 
been  to  place  a  child  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and 
must  have  inferred,  amid  this  most  arduous 
crisis,  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  choosing 
a  regent.  Such  choice  might,  too,  be  the  means, 
at  a  future  time,  of  reviving  his  father's  claim 
to  the  crown.  The  countries  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  had  been  too  long  rivals,  for  the  Swedes 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  the  King  of 
Denmark;  and  to  choose  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
would  have  been,  in  effect,  to  submit  themselves 
to  Russia,  of  whose  last  behaviour  towards  her 
Sweden  had  considerable  reason  to  complain.  In 
this  embarrassment  they  were  thought  to  start  a 
happy  idea,  who  proposed  to  conciliate  Napoleon 
by  bestowing  the  ancient  crown  of  the  Goths 
upon  one  of  his  own  Field  Marshals,  and  a  high 
noble  of  his  empire,  namely,  John  Julian  Bap- 


tiste  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo.  This 
distinguished  officer  was  married  to  a  sister  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte's  wife,  (daughter  of  a  wealthy 
and  respectable  individual,  named  Clary,) 
through  whom  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Imperial  family  of  Napoleon,  and  he 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  tlie  north  of 
Europe,  botli  wlien  governor  of  Hanover,  and 
administrator  of  Sweilish  Pomerania.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  Bernadotte  was  said  to  have 
shown  himself  in  a  particular  manner  the  friend 
and  protector  of  the  Swedish  nation ;  and  it  was 
even  insinuated  that  he  would  not  be  averse  to 
exchange  the  errors  of  Popery  for  the  reformed 
tenets  of  Luther.  The  Swedish  nation  fell  ver^- 
generally  into  the  line  of  policy  which  prompted 
this  choice.  ...  It  was  a  choic^^  sure,  as  they 
thought,  to  be  agreeable  to  him  upon  whose  nod 
the  world  seemed  to  depend.  Yet,  there  is  the 
best  reason  to  doubt,  whether,  in  preferring  Ber- 
nadotte to  their  vacant  throne,  the  Swedes  did  a 
thing  which  was  gratifying  to  Napoleon.  The 
name  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  elect,  had 
been  known  in  tlie  wars  of  tlie  Revolution,  be- 
fore that  of  Buonaparte  had  been  heard  of. 
Bernadotte  had  been  the  older,  therefore,  though 
certainly  not  the  better  soldier.  On  tlie  18th 
Brumaire,  he  was  so  far  from  joining  Buonaparte 
in  his  enterprise  against  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  notwithstanding  all  advances  made  to 
him,  that  he  was  on  tlie  spot  at  St.  Cloud  armed 
and  prepared,  had  circumstances  permitted,  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  any  part  of  the 
military,  who  might  be  brought  to  declare  for 
the  Directory.  And  although,  like  ever}'  one 
else,  Bernadotte  submitted  to  tlie  Consular  sys- 
tem, and  held  the  government  of  Holland  under 
Buonaparte,  j'et  then,  as  well  as  under  the  em- 
pire, he  was  always  understood  to  belong  to  a 
class  of  officers,  whom  Napoleon  eniplo3'ed  in- 
deed, and  re%varded,  but  without  loving  them,  or 
perhaps  relying  on  them  more  than  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  although  their  character  was  in 
most  instances  a  warrant  for  their  fidelity.  These 
officers  formed  a  comparatively  small  class,  yet 
comprehending  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  French  army.  .  .  .  Reconciled  by 
necessity  to  a  state  of  servitude  which  they  could 
not  avoid,  this  part}'  considered  themselves  as 
the  soldiers  of  France,  not  of  Napoleon,  and  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  their  country  ratlier  than 
the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor.  AVitliout  being 
personally  Napoleon's  enemies,  they  were  not  the 
friends  of  his  despotic  power.  .  .  .  Besides  the 
suspicion  entertained  by  Napoleon  of  Berna- 
dotte's  political  opinions,  subjects  of  positive 
discord  had  recently  arisen  between  them.  .  .  . 
But  while  such  were  the  bad  terms  betwixt  the 
Emperor  and  his  general,  the  Swedes,  unsuspi- 
cious of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  imagined,  that 
in  choosing  Bernadotte  for  successor  to  their 
throne,  they  were  paying  to  Buonaparte  the 
most  acceptable  tribute.  And,  notwitlistanding 
that  Napoleon  was  actually  at  variance  with 
Bernadotte,  and  although,  in  a  political  view,  he 
would  much  rather  have  given  his  aid  to  tlie  pre- 
tensions of  the  King  of  Denmark,  he  was  under  • 
the  necessity  of  retlecting.  that  Sweden  retained 
a  certain  degree  of  independence:  that  the  sea 
separated  her  sliores  from  his  armies:  and  that, 
however  willing  to  conciliate  him.  tlie  Swedes 
were  not  ina  condition  absolutely  to  be  compelled 
to  receive  laws  at  his  hand.     It  was  necessary  to 
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acquii'scc  in  their  clioici.',  since  he  coiikl  not  dic- 
tntc  to  them;  and  by  doing  so  lie  might  at  tlie 
same  lime  exhibit  another  splendid  e.xample  of 
the  height  to  which  his  service  condiuted  his 
generals.  .  .  .  We  have,  however,  been  favoured 
with  some  manuscript  ol)sprvations  .  .  .  which 
prove  distinctly,  that  while  Napoleon  treated  the 
Crown  I'riuce  Elect  of  Sweden  with  fair  lan- 
guage, he  endeavoured  by  underliand  intrigues 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  hopes. 
The  Swedes,  liowever,  remained  li.xed  in  their 
choice,  notwitlLstanding  the  insinuations  of  De- 
savigier,  the  French  envoy,  whom  Napoleon 
afterwards  affected  to  disown  and  recall,  for 
supporting  in  the  diet  of  Orebro  the  interest  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  instead  of  that  of  Berna- 
dotte.  Napole'ou's  cold  assent,  or  rather  an  as- 
surance that  he  would  not  dissent,  being  thus 
wrung  reluctantly  from  him,  Bernadotte,  owing 
to  his  excellent  character  among  the  Swedes,  and 
their  opinion  of  liis  interest  with  Napoleon,  was 
cho.sen  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  by  the  States  of 
that  Idugdom,  21st  August  1810."— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Life  of  Snpoleon,  r.  2,  c/i.  12. 

Ai.so  IN:  M.  de  Bourrienne.  Prirate  ^^^•)llo^|■s 
of  Napoleon,  v.  4.  ch.  7. — Lady  Bloomlield,  Mcdi- 
oin  of  Lord  Bloomfcld,  v.  1,  pp.  17-34. — W.  G. 
Meredith,  ^[etllOl^ildH  of  Charles  John,  King  of 
Sirrdi  N  itiul  Xofirni/. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  i8io.— Alliance  with  Rus- 
sia against  France.  See  FuANct;:  A.  1).  IblU- 
ISIO. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1813. — Joined  with  the  new 
Coalition  against  Napoleon. —  Participation 
in  the  War  of  Liberation.  See  Gek.m.vny: 
A.  I).  IS12-1813  to  1813  (October— Decem- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1813-1814.— The  Peace  of  KieL— Ces- 
sion of  Norway  to  Sweden  and  of  Swedish 
Pomerania  to  Denmark. — "The  Danes,  having 
been  driven  out  of  Tlolstein  by  Bernadotte  [see 
Gekm.vny:  a.  D.  1813  (October — Decemheis)], 
concluded  an  armistice  December  ISth,  and, 
finally,  the  Peace  of  Kiel,  January  14th  1814,  by 
winch  Frederick  VL  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden ; 
reserving,  however,  Greenland,  the  Ferroe  Isles, 
and  Iceland,  which  were  regarded  as  depen- 
dencies of  Norway.  Norway,  which  was  an- 
ciently governed  bj'  its  own  kings,  had  remained 
united  witli  Denmark  ever  since  the  death  of 
Olaf  V.  in  1387.  Cliarles  XIII.,  on  his  side, 
ceded  to  Denmark  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the 
Isle  of  Hugen.  This  treaty  founded  the  present 
system  of  the  North.  Sweden  withdrew  entirely 
from  her  connection  witli  Germany,  and  be- 
came a  purely  Scandinavian  Power.  The  Nor- 
wegians, who  detested  the  Swedes,  made  an 
attempt  to  assert  their  independence  under  the 
conduct  of  Prince  Christian  Frederick,  cousin- 
german  and  heir  of  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark. 
Christian  Frederick  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Norway ;  l)ut  the  movement  was  opposed  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  Allied  Powers  from  con- 
sideralioMSof  policy  rather  than  justice;  and  the 
Norwegians  found  themselves  compelled  to  de- 
cree the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  a  stor- 
•  ting,  or  Diet,  assembled  at  Christiania,  November 
4th  1814.  Frederick  VI.  also  signed  a  peace 
with  Great  Britain  at  Kiel,  January  14th  1814. 
All  the  Danish  colonies,  except  Heligoland, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Knglish,  were  re- 
stored."—T.  H.  Dyer,  I'lisl.  of  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  7,  ch.  16  (B.  4). 


(Sweden):  A.  D.  1814.— The  Allies  in 
France  and  in  possession  of  Paris. — Fall  of 
Napoleon.  See  France:  A.  D.  1814  (January 
—  .Makcii).  and  (.March — Arril). 

(Norway):  A.  D.  1814-1815. — The  Norwe- 
gian constitution  under  the  union  with 
Sweden. — ■■  When,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814, 
Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark,  and  banded 
over  to  Sweden,  the  Norwegians  roused  them- 
selves to  once  more  assert  their  nationality.  The 
Swedes  appeared  in  force,  by  land  and  sea,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Norway.  It  was  not,  however, 
uutil  the  latter  country  had  been  guaranteed 
complete  national  independence  that  she  con- 
sented to  a  union  of  the  countries  under  the  one 
crown.  The  agreement  was  made,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Norway-  granted  on  the  17th  of  May 
1814,  at  which  <late  the  contemporary  history  of 
Norway  begins.  .  .  .  The  I^uid.-dnental  Law  of 
the  constitution  (Grundlov),  which  almost  every 
pea,sant  farmer  now-a-days  has  framed  and  hung 
up  in  the  chief  room  of  his  liouse,  bears  the  date 
the  4th  of  Novendier  1814.  The  Act  of  Union 
with  Sweden  is  dated  tlie  6th  of  August  1815. 
The  union  of  the  two  states  is  a  union  of  the 
crown  alone.  .  .  .  Sweden  and  Norway  form, 
like  Great  Britain,  a  hereditary  limited  mon- 
archy. One  of  the  clauses  in  the  Act  of  Union 
provides  that  the  king  of  the  .joint  countries 
must  reside  for  a  certain  part  of  tlie  year  in  Nor- 
way. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  period  is  a 
short  one.  In  his  absence,  the  king  is  represented 
by  the  Council  of  State  (Statsraail),  which  must 
be  composed  entirely  of  Norwegians,  and  con- 
sist of  two  Ministers  of  State  (Cabinet  Ministers), 
and  nine  other  Councillors  of  State.  As  with 
ns,  the  king  personally  can  do  no  wrong:  the 
responsibility  for  his  acts  rests  with  his  minis- 
ters. Of  the  State  Council,  or  Privy  Council 
(above  spoken  of),  three  members,  one  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  two  ordinary  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  are  always  in  attendance  upon  the  king, 
whetlier  he  is  residing  in  Norway  or  Sweden. 
The  rest  of  the  Council  forms  the  Norwegian 
Government  resident  in  the  country.  All  func- 
tionaries are  appointed  by  the  king,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  this  Council  of  Slate.  The  otticials,  who 
form  what  we  should  call  the  Government  (as 
distinguished  from  what  we  should  call  the 
Civil  Service),  together  with  the  prefets  (Amt- 
men)and  the  higher  grades  of  the  army  are,  nomi- 
nally, removable  liy  the  king;  but,  if  removed, 
they  continue  to  draw  two-thirds  of  their  salary 
until  their  case  has  come  before  Parliament 
(the  Stor-tliin,g,  Great  Thing),  which  decides 
upon  their  pensions.  .  .  .  In  1876  the  numberof 
electors  to  the  Storthing  were  under  140,000,  not 
more  than  7.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. So  that  the  franchise  was  by  no  means  a 
very  wide  one.  ...  In  foreign  affairs  only  does 
Norway  not  act  as  an  independent  nation.  There 
is  a  single  foreign  minister  for  the  two  countries 
and  he  is  usually  a  Swede.  For  the  purposes  of 
internal  administration,  Norway  is  divided  into 
twenty  districts,  called  Amter  —  which  we  may 
best  translate  'Prefectures.'  Of  these,  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  country,  Christiania  (with  its 
population  of  1.50,000)  and  Bergen  (population 
about  50,000)  form  each  a  separate  Amt. " — C.  F. 
Keary,  Norirfiy  and  the  Norwegians,  ch.  13. —  See 
Constitution  of  Norway'. 

(Denmark)  :  A.  D.  1815. — Swedish  Pomera- 
nia sold  to  Prussia.     See  Vienna,  Congress. 
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(Sweden  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1818. — Acces- 
sion of  Charles  XIV.  (Bernadotte). 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1839.— Accession  of  Chris- 
tian VIII. 

(Sweden  and  Norwayi  :  A.  D.  1844.— Acces- 
sion of  Oscar  I. 

( Denmark) :  A.  D.  1848. — Accession  of  Fred- 
erick VII. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1848-1862.— The  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  question. — First  war  with  Prus- 
sia.— "  The  two  Duchies  of  8chles\vig  and  Hol- 
stein  lie  to  the  south  of  modern  Denmark. 
Ilolstein,  tlie  more  southern  of  the  two,  i.s  exclu- 
sively German  in  its  population.  Schleswig, 
the  more  nortliern,  contains  a  mixed  population 
of  Danes  and  Germans.  In  the  course  of  the 
14th  century  Schleswig  was  conquered  by  Den- 
maik,  but  ceded  to  Count  Gerard  of  Holstein  — 
the  Constitution  of  Waldemar  providing  tliat  the 
two  Duchies  sliould  be  under  one  Lord,  but  that 
they  should  never  be  united  to  Denmark.  This 
is  the  first  fact  to  realise  in  the  complex  liistory 
of  the  Scldeswig-Holstein  qviestion.  The  line  of 
Gerard  of  Holstein  expired  in  1375.  It  was 
succeeded  by  a  branch  of  tlie  house  of  Olden- 
burg. In  1448  a  member  of  this  house,  the 
nephew  of  the  reigning  Duke,  was  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark.  The  reigning  Duke  pro- 
cured iu  that  year  a  confirmation  of  tlie  compact 
that  Schleswig  should  never  be  united  with  Den- 
mark. Dying  without  issue  in  14,yj,  the  Duke 
was  succeeded,  by  the  election  of  the  Estates,  by 
his  nephew  Christian  I.  of  Denmark.  In  elect- 
ing Clu'istian,  however,  the  Estates  compelled 
hira  in  1460  to  renew  the  compact  confirmed  in 
1448.  And,  though  Duchies  and  Crown  were 
thenceforward  united,  the  only  link  between  them 
was  the  sovereign.  Even  this  link  could  possi- 
bly be  severed.  For  the  succession  in  the  Duchy 
was  secured  to  the  male  heir  in  direct  contradic- 
tion of  the  law  of  Denmark.  ...  It  would  com- 
plicate this  narrative  if  stress  were  laid  on  the 
various  changes  in  the  relations  between  King- 
dom and  Duchies  which  were  consequent  on  the 
unsettled  state  of  Europe  during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
by  a  treaty  made  in  1TT3,  the  arrangements 
concluded  more  than  300  years  before  were  con- 
firmed. Schleswig- Holstein  reverted  once  more 
to  the  King  of  Denmark  under  exactlj'  the  same 
conditions  as  in  the  time  of  Christian  I.,  who 
had  expressly  recognised  that  he  governed  them 
as  Duke,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  their  own  law  of 
succession.  Such  an  arrangement  was  not  likely 
to  be  respected  amidst  the  convulsions  which  , 
affected  Europe  in  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  In  1806  Christian  VII.  took  ! 
advantage  of  the  disruption  f>f  the  German  Em- 
pire foi-mally  to  incorporate  the  Duchies  into  his 
Kingdom.  No  one  was  iu  a  position  to  dispute 
the  act  of  the  monarch.  In  1815,  however,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  his  rights  in  Hol- 
stein and  Lauenburg,  joined  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  nobility  of  Holstein. 
brought  in  this  way  into  fresh  connection  with 
Germany,  appealed  to  tlie  German  Diet,  But  the 
Diet,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  l!)th  century, 
was  subject  to  intluences  opposed  to  the  rights 
of  nationalities.  It  declined  to  interfere,  and 
tlie  union  of  Duchies  and  Kingdom  was  main- 
tained. Christian  VII.  was  succeeded  in  1808 
by  his  son  Frederick  VI. ,  who  was  followed  in 
1839  by  his  cousin  Christian  VIII.     The  latter 


monarch  had  only  one  son,  afterwards  Frederick 
VII.,  who,  though  twice  married,  had  no  chil- 
dren. On  his  death,  if  no  alteration  had  been 
made,  the  crown  of  Denmark  would  have  passed 
to  the  female  line  — the  present  reigning  dynasty 
—  while  the  Duchies,  by  the  old  undisputed  law, 
would  have  reverted  to  a  younger  branch, 
which  descended  through  males  to  the  house  of 
Augustenburg.  With  this  prospect  before  them 
it  became  very  desirable  for  the  Danes  to  amal- 
gamate the  Duchies:  and  in  the  year  1844  the 
Danish  Estates  almost  unanimously  adopted  a 
motion  that  the  King  should  proclaim  Denmark, 
Schleswig,  Holstein.  and  Laueril)urg  one  indi- 
visible State.  In  1846  the  King  put  forth  a 
declaration  that  there  was  no  douljt  that  the 
D;inish  law  of  succession  prevailed  in  Schleswig. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  more  doubt  respect- 
ing Holstein.  But  he  promised  to  use  his  en- 
deavours to  obtain  the  recognition  of  tlie  integ- 
rity of  Denmark  as  a  collective  State.  Power- 
less alone  against  the  Danes  and  their  sovereign, 
Holstein  appealed  to  the  I>iet;  and  the  Diet  took 
up  the  quarrel,  and  reserved  the  right  of  enforc- 
ing its  legitimate  authority  in  case  of  need. 
Christian  VHI.  died  iu  January  1848.  His  son, 
Frederick  VII.,  the  last  of  his  "line,  grasped  the 
tiller  of  the  .State  at  a  critical  moment.  Crowns, 
before  a  month  was  over,  were  tumbling  off  the 
heads  of  half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe;  and 
Denmark,  shaken  by  these  events,  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Face  to 
face  with  revolution  at  home  and  Germany 
across  the  frontier,  the  new  King  tried  to  cut  in- 
stead of  untying  the  Gordiaii  knot.  He  sepa- 
rated Holstein  from  Schleswig.  incorporating  the 
latter  in  Denmark  but  allowing  the  former  un- 
der its  own  constitution  to  form  part  of  the 
German  Confederation.  Frederick  VII.  jiroba- 
bly  hoped  that  the  German  Diet  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  half-loaf  which  he  offered  it.  The 
Diet,  however,  replied  to  the  challenge  by  for- 
inall}-  incorporating  Schleswig  in  Germany,  and 
by  committing  to  Prussia  the  office  of  mediation 
[see  Geum.vny:  A.  D.  1848  (.M.\RCii — Septe.m- 
ber)].  War  broke  out,  but  the  arms  of  Prussia 
were  crippled  by  the  revolution  which  shook  licr 
throne.  The  sword  of  Denmark,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, proved  victorious;  and  the  Duchies 
were  ultimately  compelled  to  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion which  force  had  pronounced.  These  events 
gave  rise  to  the  famous  protocol  which  was 
signed  in  London,  in  August  1850,  !)}•  England, 
France.  Austria,  Kussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
This  document  settled  the  question,  so  far  as 
diplomacy  could  determine  it,  in  the  interests  of 
Denmark.  The  unity  of  Denmark.  Schleswig, 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  was  secured  by  a  uni- 
form law  of  succession,  and  their  internal  affairs 
were  placed,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  a  com- 
mon administration.  The  protocol  of  1850  was 
signed  by  Lord  Palmerston  during  the  Russell 
Administration.  It  was  succeeded  tiy  the  treaty 
of  18.53,  which  was  concluded  by  Lord  Jlalmes- 
bury.  This  treaty,  to  which  all  the  great  powers 
were  parties,  was  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
lirotocol.  Under  it  the" succession  to  Kingdom 
and  Duchies  was  assigned  to  Prince  Christian  of 
Gliicksburg,  the  present  reigning  King  of  Den- 
mark. The  integrity  of  the  whole  Danish  Mon- 
archy was  declared  permanent ;  but  the  rights  of 
the  German  Confederation  with  respect  to  Hol- 
stein and  Schleswig  were  reserved.     The  dcclar- 
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ation  was  niade  in  accordance  witli  the  views  of 
Hiissia.  England,  and  France;  the  reservation 
was  inserted  in  the  interests  of  the  Uernian  pow- 
ers: and  in  a  manifesto,  which  was  cornnniidcated 
to  the  German  Courts,  the  Kinir  of  DenmnrU  hdd 
down  elaborate  rules  for  the  treatment  and  yov- 
eminent  of  the  Duchies.  Thus,  while  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Danish  throne  and  the  integrity  of 
Dentnarli  had  been  secured  by  tlie  iirotocol  of 
1S.")()  and  the  treaty  of  l^oS,  the  elaborate  pnmi- 
i.ses  of  the  Danisli  King,  formally  communicated 
to  the  German  powers,  had  given  the  latter  a 
pretext  for  contending  that  these  pledges  were 
at  least  as  sacred  as  the  treaty.  And  the  iiext 
ten  years  made  the  pretext  much  more  formida- 
ble than  it  seemed  in  18.52.  .  .  .  The  Danes  en- 
deavoured to  extricate  themselves  from  a  con- 
stantly growing  embarrassment  bj'  repeating  the 
policy  of  1S4.H,  by  granting,  under  what  was 
known  as  the  Constitution  of  1855,  autonomous 
institutions  to  llolstein,  by  consolidating  the 
inirely  Danish  portions  of  the  Jlonarchy,  and  by 
incorporating  Schleswig,  which  was  parti)'  Dan- 
ish and  iiartly  German,  in  Denmark.  Hut  the 
German  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  resented  this 
arrangement.  They  complained  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  language  and  the  employment  of 
Danish  functionaries,  and  they  argued  that,  un- 
der the  engagements  which  had  been  contracted 
between  18.51  and  1852,  Holstein  had  a  voice  in 
constitutional  changes  of  this  character.  This 
argument  added  heat  to  a  dispute  already  acute. 
For  it  was  now  plain  that,  while  the  German 
Diet  claimed  the  right  to  interfere  in  llolstein, 
llolstein  asserted  her  claim  to  be  heard  on  the 
alTairs  of  the  entire  Kingdom." — S.  Walpole, 
l.ife  of  h,r<l  John  Riissfll,  ch.  30  (e.  2). —In  the 
lirst  jieriod  of  the  war  of  1848-9,  the  only  impor- 
tant liattle  was  fought  at  Duppeln,  .lune  5,  1848. 
The  I'russians  were  superior  in  land  forces,  but 
the  Danes  were  able  to  make  use  of  a  flotilla  of 
gunboats  in  defending  their  strong  position. 
"After  a  useless  slaughter,  both  parties  re- 
mained nearly  in  the  same  position  as  they  had 
occu])ied  at  the  coniinencement  of  the  conflict." 
The  war  was  suspeniled  in  August  by  an  arinis- 
tice^thatof  Malmij  —  but  was  renewed  in  the 
April  following.  "  On  the  20th  April  [184U]  the 
Prussians  invaded  .Jutland  with  48  battalions,  48 
gtins,  and  2,000  horse;  and  the  Danish  generals, 
unable  to  make  head  against  such  a  crusade,  re- 
tired through  the  town  of  Kolding,  which  was 
fortiflcd  and  conmianded  an  important  bridge 
that  was  abandoned  to  the  inv.-iders.  The 
Danes,  however,  returned,  and  after  a  bloody 
combat  dislodged  the  Prussians,  but  were  tinally 
obliged  to  evacuate  it  by  the  fire  of  the  German 
mortars,  which  reduced  the  town  to  ashes.  On 
the  ;!d  iMay  the  Danes  had  their  revenge,  in  the 
defeat  of  a  large  body  of  the  Schleswig  insur- 

fents  by  a  Danish  corps  near  the  fortress  of 
r(tdericia,  with  the  loss  of  340  men.  A  inore 
imjiortant  advantage  was  gained  by  them  on  the 
(illi  .luly."  ovc'r  the  Germans  who  were  besieg- 
ing Fredericia.  "The  loss  of  the  Germans  in 
this  disastrous  affair  was  96  officers  and  3,250 
men  killed  and  wounded,  with  their  whole  siege- 
artillery  and  stores.  .  .  .  This  brilliant  victory 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Germans  from  nearly  the  whole  of  .Jutland.  A 
convention  was  soon  after  concluded  at  IJerlin. 
which  established  an  armistice  for  six  months," 
and  which  was  followed  by  the  negotiations  and 


treaties  described  above.  But  hostilities  were 
not  yet  at  an  end;  for  the  insurgents  of  Schles- 
wig and  llolstein  remained  in  arms,  and  were 
said  to  receive  almost  open  encouragement  and 
aid  from  I^russia.  Their  armv.  32,0oO  strong, 
occupied  Idsledt  and  Wedclspang.  They  were 
attacked  at  the  former  place,  on  the  25th  of  .July. 
18.50.  by  the  Danes,  and  defeated  after  a  bloody 
contliet.  "The  loss  on  both  sides  amounted  lo 
nearly  8,000  men,  or  about  one  in  eight  of  the 
t mops  engaged  ;  a  prodigious  slaughter,  unexani- 
jiled  in  European  war  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Of  these,  nearly  3.000,  including  85  officers,  were 
killed  or  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  Danes,  and 
.5,000  on  that  of  the  insurgents,  whose  loss  in 
officers  was  peculiarly  severe." — Sir  A.  Alison, 
JJixf.  of  Europe,  181.5-1852,  ch.  .53.— From  1855 
to  18()2  the  history  of  Denmark  was  iineventf\d. 
But  in  the  next  year  Ixing  Frederick  VII.  died, 
and  the  Treaty  of  London,  which  hail  settled  the 
succession  upon  Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksburg, 
failed  to  prevent  the  reopening  of  the  Sehles- 
wig-Holstein  question. 

Also  in  :  C.  A.  Gosch,  Denmark  and  Oermany 
since  1815,  cli.  3-9. —  A  Forgotten  War  (Speciiitor. 
Sept.  22,  1894,  recieiring  Count  von  Moltke'.i  "  (ii 
nchichtc  dcx  Kricr/es  gegrn  Di'mrmiirk.  b'^48-49  "). 

(Denmark — Iceland) :  A.  D.  1849-1874.— 
The  Danish  constitution. — Relations  of  Ice- 
land to  Denmark.  —  "  Denmark  became  a  con- 
stitutional nionarchy  in  1.S49.  The  principal  |)ro- 
visions  of  the  Constitution  are  tliese;  Every 
king  of  Denmark,  before  he  can  assume  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  monarchy,  must  deliver  a  written 
oath  that  he  will  observe  the  constitution.  He 
alone  is  invested  with  the  executive  power,  l)ut 
the  legislative  he  exercises  conjointly  with  the 
A.ssembly  (Rigsdag).  He  can  declare  war  anil 
make  peace,  enter  and  renounce  alliances.  But 
he  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the  A.ssemlily. 
sign  away  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  kingdom 
or  encumber  it  with  any- State  obligations.  .  .  . 
The  king's  person  is  sacred  and  inviolable;  he  is 
exempt  from  all  responsibility.  The  ministers 
form  the  Council  of  State,  of  which  the  king  is 
the  president,  and  where,  by  right,  the  heir-ap- 
parent has  a  seat.  The  king  lias  an  absolute 
veto.  The  Rigsdag  (Assembly)  meets  every  year, 
and  cannot  be  prorogued  till  the  session  has 
lasted  for  two  months  at  least.  It  consists  of 
two  Chambers  —  the  Upper  Chamber,  'Lands- 
ting,'  and  the  Lower  Chamber,  'Folketing.' 
The  L'pper  Chamber  consists  of  66  members. 
twelve  of  which  are  Crown-elects  for  life,  seven 
chosen  by  Copenhagen,  and  one  by  the  .so-called 
Lagting  of  Faro.  The  46  remaining  niendiers 
are  voted  in  by  ten  electoral  districts,  each  of 
which  comprises  from  one  to  three  Amts,  or  rural 
governorships,  with  the  towns  situated  within 
each  of  them  included.  The  elections  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  proportional  or  minority  system. 
In  Copenhagen  and  in  the  other  towns  one  moiety 
of  electors  is  chosen  out  of  those  who  possess  the 
franchise  for  the  Lower  House,  the  otlier  moiety 
is  selected  from  among  those  who  pay  the  highest 
municipal  rates.  In  ever)'  rural  commune  one 
elector  is  chosen  b)'  all  the  enfranchised  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  .  .  .  The  Lower  House 
is  elected  for  three  j'ears,  and  consists  of  102 
members;  conseciuently  there  are  102  elec- 
torates or  electoral  districts.  .  .  .  The  Lower 
House  is  elected  by  m.-inhood  suffrage.  Every 
man  thirty  years  old  has  a  vote,  pro'^ided  there 
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be  no  stain  on  bis  character,  and  that  he  possesses 
tlie  birthright  of  a  citizen  within  his  flistrict.  and 
lias  been  domiciled  for  a  year  within  it  before  ex- 
ercising his  right  of  voting,  and  does  not  stand 
in  such  a  subordinate  relation  of  service  to  pri- 
vate persons  as  not  to  have  a  home  of  his  own. 
.  .  The  two  Chambers  of  the  Kigsdag  stand,  as 
legislative  bodies,  on  an  equal  footing,  both  hav- 
ing the  right  to  propose  and  to  alter  laws.  .  .  . 
At  present  [1891]  this  very  Liberal  Constitution 
is  not  working  smoothly.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, two  parties  have  graduall}-  come  into 
existence  —  a  Conservative  and  a  Liberal,  or.  as 
they  are  termed  after  French  fashion,  the  Right 
and  the  Left.  The  country  is  governed  at  pres- 
ent arbitrarily  against  an  opposition  in  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Lower  House.  The 
dispute  between  the  Left  and  the  Ministry  does 
not  really  turn  so  much  upon  conflicting  views 
with  regard  to  great  public  interests,  as  upon 
the  ([uestion  whether  Denmark  has,  or  has  not, 
to  have  parliamentary  government.  .  .  .  The 
Right  represents  chietly  the  educated  and  the 
wealthy  cla.sses;  the  Left  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  Right.  ...  I 
said  in  the  beginning  that  I  would  tell  you  how 
the  constitutional  principle  has  been  applied  to 
Iceland.  I  have  only  time  briefly  to  touch  upon 
that  matter.  In  1800  the  old  Althing  (All  Men's 
Assembly,  General  Diet),  which  liad  existed 
from  930,  came  to  an  end.  Forty-five  years  later 
it  was  re-established  by  King  Christian  VIII.  in 
the  character  of  a  consultative  assembly.  .  .  . 
The  Althing  at  once  began  to  direct  its  attention 
to  the  question  —  What  Iceland's  proper  position 
should  be  in  the  Danish  monarchy  when  eventu- 
ally its  anticipated  constitution  should  be  carried 
out.  The  country  had  always  been  governed  by 
its  special  laws ;  it  had  a  code  of  laws  of  its  own, 
and  it  had  never  been  ruled,  in  administrative 
sense,  as  a  province  of  Denmark.  Every  suc- 
cessive king  had.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
issued  a  proclamation  guaranteeing  to  Iceland 
due  observance  of  the  country's  laws  and  tra- 
ditional privileges.  Hence  it  was  found  entirely 
impracticable  to  include  Iceland  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  for  Denmark;  and  a  royal 
rescript  of  September  23,  1848,  announced  that 
with  regard  to  Iceland  no  measures  for  settling 
the  constitutional  relation  of  that  part  of   the 


monarchy  would  be  adopted  until  a  constitutive 
assembly  in  the  country  itself  '  had  been  heard ' 
on  the  subject.  Unfortunatelv,  the  revolt  of  the 
duchies  intervened  between  tliis  declaration  and 
the  date  of  the  constitutive  assemblv  which  was 
fi.xed  for  18.il.  The  Government 'took  fri-ht, 
being  unfortunately  quite  in  the  dark  about'the 
real  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  distant  de- 
pendency. .  .  .  The  Icelanders  only  wanteii  to 
abide  by  their  laws,  and  to  have  the  "manasement 
of  iheir  own  home  affairs,  but  the  so-called 
National-Liberal  Government  wanted  to  incor- 
porate the  country  as  a  province  in  the  kins- 
dom  of  Denmark  "proper.  This  idea  the  Ice- 
landers really  never  could  understand  as  seriously 
meant.  .  .  .  The  constitutive  assemblv  was 
brusquely  dissolved  by  the  Royal  Coniinissary 
when  he  saw  that  it  meant  to  insist  on  autonomV 
for  the  Icelanders  in  their  own  home  affairs.  And 
from  1851  to  1874  every  successive  Althing  (but 
one)  persisted  in  calling  on  the  Government  to 
fulfil  the  royal  promise  of  1848.  It  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  very  loyal,  quiet,  and  able  manner  in 
which  the  Icelanders  pursued  their  case,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  trusted  patriot,  Jon  Sigurds- 
son,  that  in  1874  the  Government  at  last  agreed 
to  give  Iceland  the  constitution  it  demanded. 
But  instead  of  frankly  meeting  the  Icelandic  de- 
mands in  full,  the}'  were  only  partially  complied 
with,  and  from  the  first  the  charter  met  with  but 
scanty  popularity." — E.  Magnusson,  Denmnrk 
and  Iceland  (Xativnal  Life  and  Thour/ht,  ch.  12). 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1855.—  In  the  alliance 
against  Russia.     See  KrsM.\:  A.  D.  l^-"i4-lN.'iO. 

(Sweden  and  Norway)  :  A.  D.  1859. — Ac- 
cession of  Charles  XV. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1863.— Accession  of  Chris- 
tian IX. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1864. —  Reopening  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question. —  Austro-Prus- 
sian  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  duchies. 
SeeGEHMANY;  A.  D.  1861-186G. 

(Sweden  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1872. — Acces- 
sion of  Oscar  II. 

A.  D.  1890. — Population. — By  a  census  taken 
at  the  close  of  1890,  the  population  of  Sweden 
was  found  to  be  4,784,981,  and  that  of  Norway 
2,000,917.  The  population  of  Denmark,  accord- 
ing to  a  census  taken  in  Februarv,  1890,  was 
•2.l%a,?,Zo.— Statesman's  Tear-Book,  1894. 


SCANZIA,  Island  of.— The  peninsula  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  was  so  called  by  some  an- 
cient writers.     See  Goths,  Origes'  of  the. 

SCHAH,  OR  SHAH.     See  Bey. 

SCHAMYL'S  WAR  WITH  THE  RUS- 
SIANS.    See  CAUC.isus. 

SCHARNHORST'S  MILITARY  RE- 
FORMS IN  PRUSSIA.  See  Gkkm.\.\y;  A.  D. 
180T-l«us. 

SCHELLENBERG,  OR  HERMAN- 
STADT,  Battle  of  (1599).  See  Balk_\n  and 
Dam  liiAN  Statks:   14-18Tn   Centuries  (Rou- 

MA-MA.    ETC   ). 

SCHENECTADY  :  A.  D,  1690.— Massacre 
and  Destruction  by  French  and  Indians.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1089-1(590;  also  United  St.\tes 
OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1690. 

SCHEPENS.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1584-1. is.i. 

SCHILL'S  RISING.     See  Geriiajst:  A.  D. 

1809  (April— July). 


SCHISM,  The  Great.  See  Papacy;  A.  D. 
1377-1417.  and  1414-1418;  also,  Italy:  A.  D. 
134:3-1389.  and  1386-1414. 

SCHISM  ACT.  See  Esgl.^nd:  A.  D.  1711- 
1714. 

SCHKIPETARS,    Albanian.     See    Illyr- 

lANS. 

SCHLESWIG,  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question.  See  Scandinavi.vx  St.\tes  iDe>- 
.MARK I:  A.  D.  1848-1862,  and  Germa>-Y:  A.  D. 
1861-1866,  and  1866. 

SCHMALKALDIC  LEAGUE,  The.  See 
Germany:  A.  D    1530-1532. 

SCHCENE,  The.— An  ancient  Egyptian 
measure  of  length  which  is  supposed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Persian  parasang,  to  have  been  fixed 
by  no  standard,  but  to  have  been  merely  a  rude 
estimate  of  distance.     See  Parasang. 

SCHOFIELD,  General  J.  M.— Campaign 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  See  L'nitek  States 
OF  A.M.:  A.  D.  1862  (July  — Septemuer:  .Mis- 
souri—Akk.\nsas),  and  (September— Decem- 
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PKU :    Missofui  —  AitKAXs.vs) The   Atlanta 

Campaign.  Sc  r  I'Nn'ion  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D. 
is(i4  (May:   Gkoikha),  to  (Sei'temher  —  Octo- 

JIEU:  Geohoia) Campaign  against  Hood. 

See  United  St.\tes  ok  Am.:  A.  i>.  1^04  (Xo- 
ve.mheu:  Texnes^see),  luicl  (December:  Te.n- 
xessee). 

SCHOLARII.— Tlio  iKnischold  troops  or  im- 
pcriiil  lilc  uuaiils  of  tlic  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
— T.    IlodirUin,    Itdhi   1(11(1    11(1-    fiii-dders.   hk.   5, 

SCHOLASTICISM.— SCHOOLMEN.  See 

EdI  (■  \TloX.    MkDI.EVAI.:     SrMdl.ASTtllSM. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PALACE,  Charle- 
magne's.—  "('liarlcmairiie  tnoU  j;re:it  care  to  at- 
iracl  (listinjiuisliccl  foreigners  into  liis  states,  and 
.  .  .  among  those  wlio  heliied  to  seeond  intellec- 
tnal  development  in  Frankish  Gaul,  many  came 
from  abroad.  ...  He  not  only  strove  to  attract 
distinguished  men  into  his  states,  but  he  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  them  wherever  he  dis- 
covered tliem.  .More  than  one  Anglo-Saxon 
abbey  shared  his  lilierality ;  and  learned  men 
who.  after  following  him  into  Gaul,  wished  to 
return  to  their  country,  in  no  way  became 
strangers  to  him.  .  .  .  Alcuin  fixed  himself 
there  permanently.  lie  was  born  in  England,  at 
York,  about  7:{.").  The  intellectual  state  of  Ire- 
land and  England  was  then  superior  to  that  of 
the  continent ;  letters  and  schools  prospered  there 
more  than  anywhere  else.  .  .  .  The  schools  of 
Kngland,  and  particidarly  that  of  York,  were 
superior  to  those  of  the  continent.  That  of 
York  possessed  a  rich  library,  where  many  of 
the  works  of  pagan  anti(|uity  were  foiuid ; 
among  others,  those  of  Aristotle,  which  it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  were  first  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  modern  Europe  by  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Arabians  only;  for  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  century,  there  is  no  epoch  in  which  we  do 
not  tind  them  mentioned  in  some  library,  in 
whidi  they  were  not  known  and  studied  by 
son\e  men  of  letters.  ...  In  780,  on  the  death 
of  arciibishop  ^Elbert,  and  the  accession  of  his 
successor,  Eanbald,  Alcuin  received  from  him 
the  mission  to  proceed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  the  pope  and  bringing  to  him 
the  'pallium.'  In  returning  from  Home,  he 
came  to  Parma,  where  he  found  Charlemagne. 
.  .  .  The  emperor  at  once  pressed  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  France.  After  some  hesitation, 
Alcuin  accepted  the  invitation,  subject  to  the 
liermissiim  of  his  bishop,  and  of  his  own  sover- 
eign. The  permis.sion  was  obtained,  and  in  783 
we  tind  him  established  in  the  court  of  Charle- 
nnigne,  who  at  once  gave  him  three  abbeys, 
those  of  Ferrieres  in  Gatauois,  of  St.  Loup"  at 
Troves,  and  of  St.  Josse  in  the  county  of 
I'onihicu.  From  this  time  forth,  Alcuin  was 
the  confidant,  the  councillor,  the  intellectual 
prime  minister,  so  to  speak,  of  Charlemagne. 
.  .  .  From  782  to  796,  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  Alcuin  pre- 
sided over  a  private  school,  called  'The  School 
of  the  Palace,'  which  accompanied  Charlemagne 
wherever  he  went,  and  at  winch  were  regularly 
present  all  those  who  were  with  the  emperor. 
...  It  Is  difficult  to  say  what  could  have  been 
the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  school; 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  to  such  auilitors 
Alcuin  addressed  himself  generally  upon  all  sorts 
of  topics  as  they  occurred;  that  in  the  'Ecole 
du  Palais,'  in  fact,  it  was  conversation  rather 


than  teaching,  especially  .so  called,  that  went  on; 
that  movement  given  to  ndnd,  curiosity  con- 
stantly excited  and  satisfied,  was  its  chief  merit." 
—  F.  Giuzot,  IliKt.  of  Civilization,  led.  22(0.  3). — 
See,  also,  Edi'cation,  Medi/EVAL. 

Also  in:  A.  F.  West,  Alcuin  and  the  liine  of 
the  Cftrintiifn  Schools. 

SCHOOLS.     See  EnrcATioN. 

SCHONBRUNN,  Treaty  of  (i8o6).  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1800  (.Iaxiiaky  — ArousT). 
...Treaty  of  (1809).  See  Germany:  A.  I). 
1809  (.Ici.v — Septemiser). 

SCHOUT  AND  SCHEPENS.— The  chief 
magistrate  and  aldermen  of  the  chartered  towns 
of  Holland  were  called  the  Sellout  and  the 
Schepens. — J.  L.  Jlotley,  liim  of  the  Diitrli  lie- 
■pvblic,  tiitniil.,  .sect.  6.  —  "In  every  tribunal  there 
is  a  Sellout  or  sherilT,  who  convenes  the  judges, 
and  demands  from  them  justice  for  the  litigating 
parties;  for  the  word  "schout'  is  derived  from 
'schuld,'  debt,  and  he  is  so  denominated  because 
he  is  the  person  who  recovers  or  demands  com- 
mon debts,  according  to  Grotius." — Van  Leeu- 
wen,  Vonnnentarien  on  R/mnn  Dutch  Law,  ijuoted 
in  (J'Callaghan's  Hist,  of  A'ew  Netheiiaial.  »>.  1, 
/'.  \()\,  foot-ii(}te,  aiulv.  2,  p.  212.  —  See  Nether- 
lands:  A.  D.  1584-1585. 

SCHUMLA,  Siege  of  (1828).  See  Tunics: 
A.  I).  182(5-1829. 

SCHUYLER,  General  Philip,  and  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  A.  I).  1775  (May— August);  1777 
(.July  —  Octoiser). 

SCHUYLER,  Fort  (Late  Fort  Stanwix) : 
A.  D.  1777.  —  Defense  against  the  British  and 
Indians  under  St.  Leger.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:   a.  I).  1777  (.Tri.Y  —  October). 

SCHWECHAT,  Battle  of  (1848).  See  Aus- 
tria:   A.  I).  1848-1849. 


SCHWEIDNITZ,  Battle 
Germany:    A.  I).  1640-1045. 

Captured  and  recaptured. 
A.  D.  1701-1702. 


of  (1642).      See 
See   Ger.many': 


SCINDE,  OR  SINDH.— '■  Sindh  is  the  San- 
skrit word  Sindh  or  Sindhu,  a  river  or  ocean. 
It  was  applied  to  the  river  Indus,  the  first  great 
body  of  water  encountered  by  the  Aryan  in- 
vaders. .  .  .  Sindh,  which  is  part  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  b_y  the  teiTitories  of  the  khan  of  Klielat,  in 
Beluchistan;  the  Punjab  and  the  Baliawalpur 
State  lie  on  the  north-east.  .  .  .  Three-fourths 
of  the  people  are  Muhammadans  and  the  re- 
mainder Hindus."  Sindh  was  included  in  the 
Indian  conquests  of  Mahmud  of  Gliazni,  Akbar, 
and  Nadir  Shah  (see  India:  A.  I).  977-1290; 
1399-1605 ;  and  1662-1748).  "  In  1748  the  coun- 
try became  an  appanage  of  Kabul,  as  part  of  the 
dowry  bestowed  by  the  reigning  emperor  uiion 
Timur,  son  of  Ahmed  Shah  Durani,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan.  .  .  .  The  connec- 
tion of  the  Briti.sh  government  with  Sindh  had 
its  origin  in  A.  D.  1758,  when  Ghulam  Shah  Kal- 
hora  .  .  .  granted  a  'purwanah,'  or  permit,  to 
an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service 
for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  the  jjrov- 
ince.  ...  In  their  relations  witli  the  British 
government  the  Amirs  throughout  displayed 
much  jealousy  of  foreign  interference.  Several 
treaties  were  made  with  them  from  time  to  time. 
In  1836,  owing  to  the  designs  of  Kanjit  Singh  on 
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Sindh,  which,  however,  were  not  carried  out  he- 
cause  of  tlie  interposition  of  tlie  Britisli  govern- 
ment, more  intimate  connection  witli  tlie  Amirs 
was  souglit.  Colonel  Potlinger  visited  them  to 
negotiate  for  tliis  purpose.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  1838  that  a  short  treaty  was  concluded, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  a  British  minister 
should  reside  at  Haidarabad.  At  this  time  the 
friendly  alliance  of  the  Amirs  was  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  contemplated  war  with  Afghanistan 
which  the  British  government  was  about  to 
undertake,  to  place  a  friendly  ruler  on  the 
Afghan  throne.  The  events  that  followed  led  to 
the  occupation  of  Karachi  by  the  British,  and 
placed  tlie  Amirs  in  subsidiary  dependence  on 
the  British  government.  New  treaties  became 
necessary,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  sent  to 
Haidarabad  to  negotiate.  The  Beluchis  were  in- 
furiated at  this  proceeding,  and  openly  insulted 
the  (jfiicer.  Sir  James  Outram,  at  the  Residency 
at  Haidarabad.  Sir  Charles  Napier  thereupon 
attacked  the  Amir's  forces  at  Meanee,  on  17th 
February,  1843,  with  3,800  men,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
complete  victory  over  33,000  Beluchis,  with  the 
result  that  the  whole  of  Sindh  was  annexed  to 
British  India." — D.  Iloss,  Tlte  Land  of  the  Fim 
Jiii'ers  and  Sindh,  pp.  1-6. 

Also  in  :  Mohan  Lai,  Life  of  Amir  Dost  Mo- 
hiiinmed  Khan,  ch.  14  (i\  3). — See  India:  A,  D. 
1836-184.5. 

SCIO.     See  Cures. 

SCIPIO  AFRICANUS,  The  Campaigns 
of.     See  Pi:nio  W.\r,  The  Second. 

SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  MINOR,  Destruc- 
tion of  Carthage  by.    See  CAiiTH.\GE:  B.  C.  146. 

SCIR-GEREFA.  See  Sheriff;  Shire; 
and  Eai.ddu.man. 

SCIRONIAN  WAY,  The.— "The  Scironian 
Way  led  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  along  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  isthmus.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Jlegara  it  passed  along  the  Scironian  rocks, 
a  long  range  of  precipices  overhanging  the  sea, 
forming  the  extremity  of  a  spur  which  descends 
from  Slount  Geranium.  This  portion  of  the 
road  is  now  known  as  the  '  Kaki  Scala,' and  is 
passed  with  some  difticulty.  Tlie  way  seems  to 
have  been  no  more  than  a  footpath  until  the  time 
of  Adrian,  who  made  a  good  carriage  road 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  There  is  but 
one  other  route  by  which  the  isthmus  can  be 
traversed.  It  runs  inland,  and  passes  over  a 
higher  portion  of  Mount  Geranium,  presenting 
to  the  traveller  equal  or  greater  dilliculties." — 
G.  Hawlinson,  Hist,  of  Herodotus,  bk.  8,  sect.  71, 

foot-IHttf\ 

SCLAVENES. —  SCLAVONIC  PEO- 
PLES.    See  Slavonic  peoples. 

SCLAVONIC.     See  Slavonic. 

SCODRA,  OR  SKODRA.     See  Illtkians. 

SCONE,  Kingdom  of.  See  Scotland:  8- 
9th  Centuries. 

SCORDISCANS,  The.  — The  Scordiscans, 
called  liy  some  Iloman  writers  a  Tliraciau  peo- 
ple, but  supposed  to  have  been  Celtic,  were 
settled  in  the  south  of  Pannonia  in  the  second 
century,  B.  C.  In  B.  C.  114  they  destroyed  a 
Roman  army  under  consul  C.  Fortius  Cato. 
Two  years  later  consul  M.  Livius  Driisus  drove 
them  across  the  Danube. — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Mist. 
of  .{ncient  Gmq.,  ch.  18,  sect.  1  (i\  2). 

SCOT  AND  LOT.— "Paying  scot  and  lot: 
that  is,  bearing  their  rateable  proportion  in  the 


payments  levied  from  the  town  for  local  or  na- 
tional purposes."— W.  Stubhs,  Con.<<t.  Ilist.  of 
Eivj.,  ch.  2(1,  sect.  74.)  {».  3) 

SCOTCH  HIGHLAND  AND  LOW- 
LAND.—"If  a  line  is  drawn  from  a  point  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  Loch  Lomond,  somewhat 
south  of  Ben  Lomond,  following  in  the  main  the 
line  of  the  Grampians,  and  crossing  the  Forth  at 
Abcrfoil,  the  Teith  at  Callander,  tiie  Almond  at 
Cneflf,  the  Tay  at  Duukcld,  the  Ericlit  at  Blair- 
gowrie, and  proceeding  through  tlie  hills  of  Brae 
Angus  till  it  reaches  the  great  r.ange  of  the 
Jlounth,  then  crossing  the  Dee  at  Bal  later,  the 
Spey  at  lower  Craigellachie,  till  it  reaches  the 
Jloray  Firth  at  Nairn  —  this  forms  what  was 
called  the  Highland  Line  and  separated  the  Celtic 
from  the  Teutonic-speaking  people.  AVithin  this 
line,  with  the  exception  of  the  county  of  Caith- 
ness which  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  division,  the 
Gaelic  language  forms  the  vernacular  of  the  in- 
habitants."—W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotlnnd,  v.  2, 
p.  4.53. 

SCOTCH-IRISH,  The.— In  1607,  six  coun- 
ties in  the  Iri.sh  province  of  Ulster,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 
were  confiscated  by  the  English  crown.  The 
two  earls,  who  had  submitted  and  had  been  par- 
doned, after  a  long  rebellion  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  had  now  Hed  from  new  charL^es 
of  treason,  and  their  great  estates  were  forfeited 
(see  Irel.\nd:  A.  D.  1.5.59-1603,  and  1607-16U). 
These  estates,  thus  acquired  by  King  .James,  the 
first  of  the  Stuarts,  were  "parcelled  out  among 
a  body  of  Scotch  and  English,  brought  over  for 
the  purpose.  The  far  greater  number  of  these 
plantations  were  from  the  lower  jiart  of  Scot- 
land, and  became  known  as  '  Scotch-Irish.'  Thus 
a  new  population  was  given  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, which  has  changed  its  history.  The  prov- 
ince of  Ulster,  with  fewer  natural  advantages 
than  either  Munster,  Leinster,  or  Connauglit,  be- 
came the  most  prosperous,  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  of  all  Ireland.  .  .  .  But  the  Protestant 
population  thus  transplanted  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land was  destined  to  suffer  many  .  .  .  persecu- 
tions. ...  In  1704,  the  test-oath  was  imposed, 
by  which  every  one  in  public  employment  was 
required  to  profess  English  prelacy.  It  was  in- 
tended to  suppress  Popeiy,  but  was  used  by  the 
Episcopal  bishops  to  check  Presbyterianism.  To 
this  was  added  burdensome  restraints  on  their 
commerce,  and  extortionate  rents  from  their  land- 
lords, resulting  in  what  is  known  as  the  Antrim 
evictions.  There  had  been  occasional  emigra- 
tions from  the  north  of  Ireland  from  the  planta- 
tion of  the  Scotch,  and  one  of  the  ministers  sent 
over  in  1683,  Francis  Makemie,  had  organized  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Virginia  the  first  Presbyterian 
churches  in  America.  But  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  great  movement  be- 
gan which  transported  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  into  the  American  colonies,  an<i, 
through  their  influence,  shaped  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  destinies  of  America.  Says  the  historian 
Froude:  'In  the  two  years  which  followed  the 
Antrim  evictions,  thirty-thousand  Protestants 
left  Ulster  for  a  land  wliere  there  was  no  legal 
robber}',  and  where  those  who  sowed  the  seed 
could  reap  tlu^  harvest.'  Alarmed  by  the  deple- 
tion of  the  Protestant  poimlation,  the  Toleration 
Act  was  passed,  and  by  it,  and  further  promises 
of  relief,  the  tide  of  en'iigratiou  was  checked  for 
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a  brief  period.  In  1728,  liowcver.  it  beijan  anew, 
ami  from  1729  to  17")().  it  was  estimated  that 
•about  twelve  thousand  came  annually  from 
Ulster  to  America.'  So  many  had  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  before  1729  that  ."fames  Lojrau,  the 
Quaker  president  of  that  colony,  expressed  his 
fear  that  they  would  become  projirietors  of  the 
province.  .  .  .  This  bold  stream  of  emigrants 
struck  the  American  continent  mainly  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was,  in 
great  measure,  turned  southward  through  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  and  Soutli  Caro- 
lina, reaching  and  crossing  the  Savannah  river. 
It  was  met  at  various  points  by  counter  streams 
of  the  same  race,  which  had  entered  the  conti- 
nent through  the  seaports  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia.  Turning  westward  the  coml)ined  flonil 
overtlowed  tlie  mountains  and  covered  tlie  rich 
valley  of  llie  Mississippi  lieyond.  As  the  Puri- 
tans or  Hound-heads  of  the  south,  but  freed  from 
fariatici.sm.  they  gave  tone  to  its  people  and  di- 
rectiim  to  its  history.  .  .  .  The  tiisk  would  lie 
almost  endless  to  simply  call  the  names  of  this 
people  [the  Scotch-Irish]  in  the  South  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  aimals  of  their 
country.  Yet  some  rise  before  me,  whose  names 
demand  utterance  in  any  mention  of  their  people 
—  names  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  Among  the  statesmen  they  have  given  to  the 
world  are  Jefferson,  Madison,  Calhoun,  Benton. 
Among  the  orators,  Ilenr}',  Rutledge.  Preston, 
McDutfle,  Yancy.  Among  the  poets,  the  peer- 
less Poe.  Ainong  the  jurists.  Marshall.  Camp- 
bell, Robert.son.  Among  the  divines.  Waddell, 
the  Alexanders,  Breckinridge,  Robinson.  Plum- 
mer,  Hoge,  Hawks,  Fuller.  McKendree.  Among 
the  physicians,  JIcDowell,  Sims,  McGuire. 
Among  "the  inventors,  McCormick.  Among  the 
soldiers,  Lee,  the.Jacksons,  the  Johnstons.  Stuart. 
Among  the  sailors,  Paul  Jones,  Buchanan.  Presi- 
dents from  the  South,  seven — Jefferson,  Madi- 
son. Monroe,  Jackson,  Taylor,  Polk,  Johnson." 
— W.  W.  Henry,  Tlie  Scotch  Irish  of  the  South 
{Proceedinrjs  of  the  Scotch- Iriah  C'on/jress.  1889). — 
■'Full  credit  has  been  awarded  the  Roundhead 
and  the  Cavalier  for  their  leadership  in  our  his- 
tory; nor  have  we  been  altogetber  blind  to  the 
deeds  of  the  Hollander  and  the  Huguenot;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  we  have  wholly  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  part  played  by  that  stern  and 
virile  people,  the  Irish  whose  preachers  tauglit 
the  creed  of  Knox  and  Calvin.  These  Irish  rep- 
resentatives   of    the    Covenanters   were    in   the 


west  almost  wh.at  the  Puritans  were  in  the  north- 
cast,  and  more  than  the  Cavaliers  were  in  the 
south.  ^Mingled  with  the  descendants  of  many 
other  races,  they  nevertheless  formed  the  kernel 
of  the  distinctively  and  intensely  American  stock 
who  were  the  pioneers  of  our  i)eople  in  their 
march  westward,  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of 
tighting  settlers,  who  with  axe  and  ritle  won 
their  way  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  They  .  .  .  made 
their  abode  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  be- 
came the  (nitposts  of  civilization.  ...  In  this 
land  of  liills.  covered  by  unbroken  forest,  they 
took  root  and  flourished,  stretching  in  a  broad 
belt  from  north  to  south,  a  shield  of  sinewy  men 
thrust  in  between  the  people  of  the  seaboard  and 
the  red  warriors  of  the  wilderness.  All  through 
this  region  they  were  alike;  they  had  as  little 
kinship  with  the  Ciivalier  as  with  the  Quaker; 
the  west  was  won  Ijy  those  who  have  been 
rightly  called  the  Roundheads  of  the  south,  the 
same  men  who,  before  any  others,  declared  for 
American  indepenilenee.  The  two  facts  of  most 
iiuportance  to  remember  in  dealing  with  our 
pioneer  history  are.  first,  that  the  western  por- 
tions of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were  peopled 
by  an  entirely  different  stock  from  that  wliieh 
had  long  existed  iu  the  fide-water  regions  of 
those  colonies;  and,  secondly,  that,  except  for 
those  in  the  Carolinas  who  came  from  Charleston, 
the  immigrants  of  this  stock  were  mostly  from 
the  north,  from  their  great  breeding  ground  and 
nursery  in  western  Pennsylvania.  That  these 
Irish  Presbyterians  were  a  bold  and  hardy  race 
is  proved  by  their  at  once  pushing  past  the 
settled  regions,  and  plunging  into  the  wilderness 
as  the  leaders  of  the  white  advance.  They  were 
the  first  and  last  set  of  immigrants  to  do  this; 
all  others  have  merely  followed  in  the  wake  of 
their  predecessors.  But,  indeed,  they  were  fitted 
to  be  Americans  from  the  very  start;  they  were 
kinsfolk  of  the  Covenanters;  they  deemed  it  a 
religious  duty  to  interpret  their  own  Bible,  and 
held  for  a  divine  right  the  election  of  their  own 
clergy.  For  generations,  their  whole  ecclesiastic 
and  scholastic  .systems  hail  been  fundamentally 
democratic." — T.  Roosevelt,  T/te  Winning  of  the 
Went,  V.  1,  ch.  5. 

Ai.so  TN":  J.  Phelan.  TTi.it.  of  Tennessee,  ch.  23. 

SCOTCH  MILE  ACT.  See  Scotland: 
A.  I).   flWlO-llKifi. 

SCOTIA,  The  name.  See  Scotl.\nd,  The 
Js.\.\ii;. 


SCOTLAND. 


The  name. —  "The  name  of  Scotia,  or  Scot- 
land, whether  in  its  Latin  or  its  Saxon  form,  was 
not  applied  to  any  part  of  the  territory  forming 
the  modern  kingd'om  of  Scotland  till  to'wards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  Prior  to  that  period  it 
was  comprised  in  the  general  appellation  of  Bri- 
tannia, or  Britain,  by  which  the  whole  island  was 
designated  in  coiitradistiiictiiin  from  that  of  Ili- 
bernia,  or  Ireland.  That  part  of  the  island  of 
Britain  which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  the  first 
century  by  the  distinctive  name  of  Caledonia, 
and  it  also  appears  to  have  borne  from  an  early 
period  another  appellation,   the  Celtic  form  o"f 


which  was  Albu,  Alba,  or  Alban,  and  its  Latin 
form  Albania.  The  name  of  Scotia,  however, 
was  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  island  of 
Ireland.  Ireland  was  emphatically  Scotia,  the 
'patria,'  or  mother-country  of  the  Scots;  and 
although  a  colony  of  that  people  had  established 
themselves  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  in  the  western  districts  of  Scotland,  it 
was  not  fill  the  tenth  century  that  any  part  of 
the  present  country  of  Scotland  came  to  be  known 
under  that  name."  .  .  .  From  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  the  name  of  Scotia, 
gradually  superseding  the  older  name  of  Alban, 
or  Albania,  was  confined  to  a  district  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  that  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
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land  which  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  .  .  .  The  three  propositions  —  1st,  That 
Scotia,  prior  tot  lie  tent  li  century,  was  Ireland,  and 
Ireland  alone ;  '2d,  That  when  applied  to  Scotland 
it  was  considered  a  new  name  superinduced 
upon  the  older  designation  of  Alban  or  Albania : 
and,  3d.  Tliat  the  Scotia  of  the  three  succeeding 
centuries  was  limited  to  the  districts  between  the 
Forth,  the  Spey,  and  Drumalban,  —  lie  at  the 
very  threshold  of  Scottish  history." — W.  F. 
Skene,  Celtic  Siyithiml.  r.  1,  introd. 

The  Picts  and  Scots. — "Ca?sar  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  in  his  day  painted 
themselves  with  a  dye  extracted  from  woad:  by 
the  time,  however,  of  British  independence 
under  C'arausius  and  Allectus,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  century,  the  fashion  had  so  far  fallen 
off  in  Roman  Britain  that  the  word  '  Picti,'  Picts, 
or  painted  men,  had  got  to  mean  the  peoples  be- 
yond the  Northern  wall.  .  .  .  Now,  all  these 
Picts  were  natives  of  Britain,  and  the  word  Picti 
is  found  applied  to  them  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
panegyric  bj'  Eumenius,  in  the  year  296;  but  in 
the  year  360  another  painted  people  appeared  on 
the  scene.  They  came  from  Ireland,  and,  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  sets  of  painted  foes  from  one 
another,  Latin  historians  left  the  painted  natives 
to  be  called  Picti,  as  had  been  done  before,  and 
for  the  painted  invaders  from  Ireland  they  re- 
tained, untranslated,  a  Celtic  word  of  the  same 
(or  nearly  the  same)  meaning,  namely  'Scotti.' 
Neither  the  Picts  nor  the  Scotti  probably  owned 
these  names,  the  former  of  which  is  to  be  traced 
to  Roman  authors,  while  the  latter  was  probably 
given  the  invaders  from  Ireland  by  theBrythons, 
whose  country  they  crossed  the  sea  to  ravage. 
The  Scots,  however,  did  recognize  a  national 
name,  which  described  them  as  painted  or  tat- 
tooed men.  .  .  .  This  word  was  Cruithnig, 
which  is  found  applied  equally  to  the  painted 
people  of  both  islands.  .  .  .  The  eponymus  of 
all  the  Picts  was  Cruithne,  or  C'ruithnechan,  and 
we  have  a  kindred  Brythonic  form  in  Prydyn, 
the  name  by  which  Scotland  once  used  to  be 
known  to  the  Kymrj-." — J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain, 
ch.  7. — A  different  view  of  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cation of  these  names  is  maintained  bj*  Dr. 
Guest.  —  E.  Guest,  Origines  Celticae,  c.  2,  pt.  1, 
ch.  1.  —  Prof.  Freeman  looks  upon  the  question 
as  unsettled.  He  says:  "The  proper  Scots,  as 
no  one  denies,  were  a  Gaelic  colon}-  from  Ire- 
land. The  oul}-  question  is  as  to  the  Picts  or 
Caledonians.  Were  they  another  Gaelic  tribe, 
the  vestige  of  a  Gaelic  occupation  of  the  island 
earlier  than  the  British  occupation,  or  were  they 
simply  Britons  who  had  never  been  brought 
under  the  Roman  dominion  ?  The  geographical 
aspect  of  the  case  favours  the  former  belief,  but 
the  weight  of  philological  evidence  seems  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  latter. " — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist, 
of  the  yonuan  Ccinq.  of  Eng.,  ch.  2,  sect.  1, 
foot-note. 

Also  in  :  W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  hk.  1,  ch.  5 

A.  D.  78-84. — Roman  conquests  under  Agri- 
cola.     See  Bkit.\in  :  A    I).  T^-^4. 

A.  D.  208-211.  —  Campaigns  of  Severus 
against  the  Caledonians.  SeeBRiTAEN:  A.  D. 
21 1-:*--.;  1 1 . 

A.  D.  367-370. — The  repulse  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots  by  Theodosius.  See  Bkit.vix:  A.  D. 
367-3711. 

6th  Century. — The  Mission  of  St.  Coluraba. 
See  COLUMBAX  Churcu. 


6-7th  Centuries.— Part  included  in  the  Eng- 
lish Kingdom  of  Northumberland.  See  E\g- 
i..\ND:   A.  D.  .")47-G33. 

7th  Century. — The  Four  Kingdoms.— "  Out 
of  these  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  [Picts,  Scots. 
Britons  of  Strathclyde,  and  Angles]  there 
emerged  in  that  northern  part  of  Britain  which 
eventually  became  the  territory  of  the  subse- 
quent monarchy  of  Scotland,  four  kingdoms 
within  definite  limits  and  under  settled  Uinns  of 
government;  and  as  such  we  find  them  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Tth  century,  when  the  conllict 
among  these  races,  which  succeeded  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  and  the 
termination  of  their  power  in  Britain,  may  be 
held  to  have  ceased  and  the  limits  of  these  king- 
doms to  have  become  settled.  North  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  were  the  two  king- 
doms of  the  Scots  of  Dal'riada  on  the  west  and  of 
the  Picts  on  the  east.  They  were  sepanitcd 
from  each  other  by  a  range  of  mountains  termed 
by  Adamnan  the  Dorsal  ridge  of  Britain,  and 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Drumalban. 
.  .  .  The  colony  [of  Dalriada]  was  originally 
founded  by  Fergus  3Ior,  son  of  Ere,  who  came 
with  his  two  brothers  Loarn  and  Angus  from 
Irish  Dalriada  in  the  end  of  the  oth  century  [see 
Dalri.uja],  but  the  true  founder  of  the  Dal- 
riadic  kingdom  was  his  great  grandson  Aedan, 
son  of  Gabran.  .  .  .  The  remaining  districts 
north  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  formed 
the  kingdom  of  the  Picts.  .  .  .  The  districts 
south  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  e.\- 
tending  to  the  Solway  Firth  on  the  west  and  to 
the  Tyne  on  the  east,  were  possessed  by  the  two 
kingdoms  of  the  Britons  [afterwards  Strath- 
clyde], on  the  west  and  of  the  Angles  of  Ber- 
nicia  on  the  east.  The  former  extended  from 
the  river  Derwent  in  Cumberland  in  the  south 
to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  in  the  north,  which  sepa- 
rated the  Britons  from  the  Scots  of  Dalriada. 
.  .  .  The  Angles  of  Bernicia  .  .  .  were  now  in 
firm  possession  of  the  districts  extending  along 
the  east  coast  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Fortli.  origi- 
nally occupied  by  the  British  tribe  of  the  (Jtta- 
denl  and  afterwards  by  the  Picts.  and  including 
the  counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  and  that 
of  East  Lothian  or  Haddington,  the  rivers  Esk 
and  Gala  forming  here  their  western  boundary. 
...  In  the  centre  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  and  where  the  boundaries  of  these  four 
kingdoms  approach  one  another,  is  a  territory 
extending  from  the  Esk  to  the  Tay,  which  pos- 
sessed a  very  mixed  population  and  was  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  conflicts  between  these  four 
states."  About  the  middle  of  the  7th  century, 
Osuiu  or  Oswiu,  king  of  Northumberland  (which 
then  included  Bernicia),  having  overcome  the 
Mercians,  "  extended  his  sway  not  only  over  the 
Britons  but  over  the  Picts  and  Scots;  and  thus 
commenced  the  dominion  of  the  Angles  over  the 
Britons  of  Alclyde,  the  Scots  of  Dalriada,  and 
the  southern  Picts,  which  was  destiiieil  to  last 
for  thirty  years.  ...  In  the  meantime  the  little 
kingdom  of  Dalriada  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
disorganisation.  We  find  no  record  of  any  real 
king  over  the  whole  nation  of  the  Scots,  but  each 
separate  tribe  seems  to  have  remained  isolated 
from  the  rest  under  its  own  chief,  while  the 
Britons  exercised  a  kind  of  sway  over  them,  and 
alomi  with  the  Britons  they  were  under  subjec- 
tion'to   the   Angles."     In   685,    on   an   attempt 
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being  made  to  throw  off  the  j-oko  of  the  Angles 
of  Northumbria,  King  Ecgfrid  or  Ecgfrith,  son 
of  Oswiii,  Ifil  an  army  into  the  country  of  the 
Picts  anil  was  tliere"  defeated  cruslnngly  and 
shiin  iu  a  conflict  styled  variously  the  battle  of 
Duunichen,  Diiin  Nechtain,  and  Nechtan's  Mere. 
The  effect  of  the  defeat  is  thus  described  by 
Bede:  "  'From  that  time  the  hopes  and  strength 
of  the  Anglic  kingdom  began  to  tiuctuate  an(i  to 
retrograile,  for  the  Picts  recovered  the  territory 
belonging  to  them  which  the  Angles  had  held. 
and  tiie  Scots  who  were  in  Uritain  and  a  certain 
part  of  the  Britons  regained  their  liberty,  which 
they  have  now  enjoyed  for  about  forty-si.\ 
years.'"— W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  S;,tl,(i,d.  bk.  \. 
elt.  .">  ('■.  1). 

8-9th  Centuries. — The  kingdom  of  Scone 
and  the  kingdom  of  Alban. — 'The  Pictish 
kingdom  had  risen  fast  to  greatness  after  the 
victory  of  Ncctansmcre  in  C«.5.  hi  the  century 
which"  followed  Ecgfrith's  defeat,  its  kings  re- 
duced the  Scots  of  Dalriada  from  nominal  de- 
pendence to  actual  subjection,  the  annexation 
of  Angus  and  Fife  carried  their  eastern  border  to 
the  sea,  while  to  the  south  their  alliance  with  the 
Nortliunilirians  in  the  warfare  which  both  waged 
on  the  Welsh  extended  their  boiitids  on  the  side 
of  Cumbria  or  Slrath-Clyde.  But  the  hour  of 
Pictish  greatness  was  marked  by  the  extinction 
of  the  Pictish  name.  In  the  midst  of  the  9th 
century  the  direct  line  of  their  royal  house  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  underking  of  the  Scots  of 
Dalriada.  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  ascended  the 
Pictish  throne  in  right  of  his  maternal  descent. 
For  fifty  years  more  Kenneth  and  his  successors 
remained  kings  of  the  Picts.  At  the  moment  we 
have  reached,  however  [the  elo.se  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury], the  title  passed  suddenly  away,  the  trilio 
which  had  given  its  chief  to  the  throne  gave  its 
name  to  the  realm,  .•ind  'Picl-land'  disappeared 
from  history  to  make  room  tirst  for  Alban  or  Al- 
baida,  and  then  for  'the  land  of  the  Scots.'" — 
J.  R.  Green,  The  OinqiHut  <if  Eii'jhtud,  ch.  4. — It  ap- 
pears however  that,  before  the  kingdom  of  Alban 
was  known,  there  was  a  period  during  which  the 
realm  established  bj'  the  successors  of  Kenneth 
Mac  Alpin,  the  Scot,  occupying  the  throne  of 
the  Picts,  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Scone, 
from  the  town  which  became  its  capital.  "It 
was  at  Scone  too  that  the  Coronation  Stone  was 
'  reverently  kept  for  the  consecration  of  the 
kings  of  Alban,'  and  of  this  stone  it  was  believed 
that  •  no  king  was  ever  wont  to  reign  in  Scot- 
land unless  he  had  first,  on  receiving  the  royal 
name,  sat  upon  this  stone  at  Scone.'.  .  .  Of  its 
identity  with  the  stcme  now  preserved  in  the 
coronation  chair  at  Westminster  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  an  oblong  block  of  red  sandstone, 
some  26  inches  long  by  16  inches  broad,  and  lUi 
inches  deep.  ...  Its  mythic  origin  identities  it 
with  the  stone  which  .Jacob  used  as  a  pillow  at 
Bethel,  .  .  .  but  history  knows  of  It  only  at 
Scone."  Some  time  near  the  close  of  the' 9th 
century  "  the  kingdom  ceased  to  be  called  that 
of  Scone  and  its  territory  Cruithentuath,  or  Pic- 
tavia  its  Latin  equivalent,  and  now  became 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Alban  or  Albania,  and 
we  lind  its  kings  no  longer  called  kings  of  the 
Picts  but  kings  of  Alban."— W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic 
Scothuiil,  bk.  1.  c/i.  6-7  (r.  1). 

9th  Century. — The  Northmen  on  the  coasts 
and  in  the  Islands.  See  Nokmans. — North- 
men: 8-9TH  Centuiues. 


10-11  th    Centuries.  —  The    forming   of    the 
modern  kingdom  and  its  relations  to  England. 

—  ■■The  fact  that  tlif  Wist-Saxon  or  Enirlish 
Kings,  from  Eadward  the  Elder  [son  of  Alfred 
the  Great]  onwards,  did  exercise  an  external  su- 
premacy over  the  Celtic  princes  of  the  island  is 
a  fact  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood  by  any  one 
who  looks  the  evidence  on  the  matter  fairly  in 
the  face.  I  date  their  supremacy  over  Scotland 
from  the  reign  of  Eadward  the  Elder,  because 
there  is  no  cert.ain  earlier  instance  of  submission 
on  the  part  of  the  Scots  to  any  West  .Saxon  King. 
.  .  .  The  submission  of  Wales  [.V.  I).  828]  dates 
from  the  time  of  Ecgberht;  but  it  evidently  re- 
ceived a  more  distinct  ami  formal  acknowledge- 
ment [A.  D.  922]  in  the  reign  of  Eadward.  Two 
years  after  followed  the  Commendation  of  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde.  .  .  .  I  use  the  feudal  word 
Commendation,  because  that  word  seems  to  me 
better  than  any  other  to  express  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  The  transacticm  between  Eadward 
and  the  Celtic  princes  was  simply  an  application, 
on  an  international  scale,  of  the  general  iirinciplc 
of  the  Comitatus.  .  .  .  A  man  'chose  his  Lord '; 
ho  sought  some  one  more  powerful  than  himself, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  the  relation  of  Comi- 
tatus; as  feudal  ideas  strengthened,  he  com- 
monly surrendered  his  allodial  land  to  the  Lord 
so  chosen,  and  received  it  back  again  from  him 
on  a  feudal  tenure.  This  was  the  process  of 
Commendation,  a  process  of  everyday  occur- 
rence in  the  case  of  private  men  choosing  their 
Lords,  whether  those  Lords  were  simple  gentle- 
men or  Kings.  And  the  process  was  equally 
familiar  among  sovereign  princes  themselves. 
.  .  .  There  was  nothing  imusual  or  degrading 
in  the  relation ;  if  Scotland.  Wales,  Strathclyde, 
commended  themselves  to  the  West-Saxon  King, 
they  only  put  themselves  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  powerfid  neighbour  in  which  every  conti- 
nental prince  stood  iu  theory,  and  most  of  them 
in  actual  fact,  to  the  Emperor,  Lord  of  the 
World.  .  .  .  The  original  Commendation  to  the 
Eadward  of  the  tenth  century,  confirmed  by  a 
series  of  acts  of  submission  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  intermediate  time,  is  the  true  justification 
for  the  acts  of  his  glorious  namesake  [Edward 
I.]  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  only  difference 
was  that,  during  that  time,  feudal  notions  had 
greatly  developed  on  both  sides;  the  original 
Commendation  of  the  .Scottish  King  and  people 
to  a  Lord  had  changed,  iu  the  ideas  of  both 
sides,  into  a  feudal  tenure  of  the  land  of  the 
Scottish  Kingdom.  But  this  change  was  simply 
the  universal  change  which  had  come  over  all 
such  relationsevery  where.  .  .  .  But  it  is  here  need- 
ful to  point  out  two  other  distinct  events  which 
have  often  been  confounded  with  the  Commen- 
dation of  .Scotland,  a  confusion  through  which 
the  real  state  of  the  case  has  often  been  mis- 
understood. ...  It  is  hard  to  make  people  un- 
derstand that  there  have  not  always  been  King- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  with  the  Tweed 
and  the  Cheviot  Hills  as  the  boundaries  between 
them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
tenth  century  no  such  boundaries  existed,  and 
that  the  names  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
onl)-  just  beginning  to  be  known.  At  the  time  of 
the  Commendation  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Scotland  was  divided  among  three  quite 
distinct  sovereignties.  North  of  the  Forth  aud 
Clyde  reigned  the  King  of  Scots,  an  independent 
Celtic  prince  reigning  over  a  Celtic  people,  the 
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Picts  and  Scots,  the  exact  relatioa  between 
which  two  tribes  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  my  present  purpose.  South  of  the  two 
great  tirths  the  Scottish  name  and  the  Scottish 
dominion  were  unlcnown.  The  south-west  part 
of  modern  Scothiud  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Strathelyde  AVelsh,  wliich  up  to  924  was. 
liUe  the  Kiiigiiom  of  tlie  Scots,  an  independent 
Cehic  principality.  The  soutli  eastern  part  of 
modern  Scothiud.  Lothian  in  tlie  wide  sense  of 
tlie  word,  was  purely  English  or  Danish,  as  in 
language  it  remains  to  this  day.  It  was  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Xorthumberland,  and  it  had  its 
share  in  all  tlie  revolutions  of  that  Kingdom.  In 
the  year  92-1  Lothian  was  ruled  b)'  the  Danish 
Kings  of  Xorthumberland,  subject  only  to  that 
precarious  superiority  on  the  part  of  Wesse.x 
which  had  been  handed  on  from  Ecgberht  and 
.Elfred.  In  the  year  92-t,  when  the  three  King- 
doms, Scotland.  Strathclyde  and  Northumber- 
land, all  commended  themselves  to  Eadward,  the 
relation  was  something  new  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde;  but  on  the  part  of  Lo- 
thian, as  an  integral  part  of  Northumberland,  it 
was  only  a  renewal  of  the  relation  which  had 
been  formerly  entered  into  with  Ecgberht  and 
^Elfred.  .  .  .  The  transactions  whicli  brought 
Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian  into  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  English 
Crown  were  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 
They  were  as  follows:  —  First,  the  Commenda- 
tionof  the  King  and  people  of  the  Scots  to  Ead- 
ward in  924.  Secondly,  the  grant  of  Cumberland 
by  Eadmund  to  Malcolm  in  94.5.  ...  In  945  the 
reigning  King  [of  Cumberland,  or  Strathclyde] 
rcTOlted  against  his  over-lord  Eadmund ;  he  was 
overthrown  and  his  Kingdom  ravaged;  it  was 
then  granted  on  tenure  of  military  service  to  his 
kinsman  Malcolm  King  of  Scots.  .  .  .  The 
southern  part  of  this  territory  was  afterwards 
.  .  .  annexed  to  England ;  the  northern  part 
was  retained  by  the  Scottish  Kings,  and  was 
gradually,  though  very  gradually,  incorporated 
with  their  own  Kingdom.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  states  seems  to  have  been  quite 
forgotten  in  the  13th  century."  The  third  trans- 
actton  was  "the  grant  of  Lothian  to  the  Scot- 
tish kings,  either  under  Eadgar  or  under  Cnut. 
.  .  .  The  date  of  the  grant  of  Lothian  is  not 
perfectly  clear.  But  whatever  was  the  date  of 
the  grant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  its 
nature.  Lothian,  an  integral  part  of  England, 
could  be  granted  only  as  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land could  be  granted,  namely  to  be  held  as  part 
of  England,  its  ruler  being  in  the  position  of  an 
English  Earl.  .  .  .  But  in  such  a  grant  the  seeds 
of  separation  were  sown.  A  part  of  the  King- 
dom which  was  governed  by  a  foreign  sovereign, 
on  whatever  terms  of  dependence,  could  not 
long  remain  in  the  position  of  a  province  gov- 
erned by  an  ordinary  Earl.  .  .  .  That  the  pos- 
session of  Lothian  would  under  all  ordinar}'  cir- 
cumstances remain  hereditary,  must  have  been 
looked  for  from  the  beginning.  This  alone 
would  distinguish  Lothian  from  all  other  Earl- 
doms. ...  It  was  then  to  be  expected  that 
Lothian,  when  once  granted  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  should  gradually  be  merged  in  the  King- 
dom of  Scotland.  But  the  peculiar  and  singular 
destiny  of  this  country  could  hardly  have  been 
looked  for.  Neither  Eadgar  nor  Kenneth  could 
dream  that  this  purely  English  or  Danish  prov- 
ince would  become  the  historical  Scotland.     The 


different  tenures  of  Scotland  and  Lothian  got 
confounded ;  the  Kings  of  Scots,  from  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  became  English  in  man- 
ners and  language;  they  were  not  without  some 
pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  not 
without  some  hopes  of  winning  ft.  They  thus 
learned  to  attach  more  and  more  value  to  the  Eng- 
lish part  of  their  dominions,  and  they  laboured 
to  spread  its  language  and  manners  over  their 
original  Celtic  territory.  They  retjtined  their 
ancient  title  of  Kings  of  Scots,  "but  they  became 
ill  truth  Kings  of  English  Lothian  and  of  Angli- 
cized Fife.  A  state  was  thus  formed,  politically 
distinct  from  England,  and  which  political  cir- 
cumstances gradually  made  bitterly  hostile  to 
England,  a  state  which  indeed  retained  a  dark 
and  mysterious  Celtic  background,  but  which, 
as  it  appears  in  history,  is  English  in  laws,  lan- 
guage and  manners,  more  truly  English  indeed, 
in  many  respects,  than  England  itself  remaineil 
after  the  Norman  Conquest." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist,  of  the  Korman  Conquest  of  Erig.,  c/t.  3, 
sect.  4. 

A.  D.  1005-1034.— The  kingdom  acquires  its 
final  name. — "The  mixed  [lopulation  of  Piets 
and  Scots  had  now  become  to  a  great  extent 
amalgamated,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
dominant  race  of  the  Scots  were  identified  with 
them  in  name.  Their  power  was  now  to  be 
further  consolidated,  and  their  influence  extended 
during  the  thirty  years'  reign  of  a  king  who 
proved  to  be  the  last  of  his  race,  and  who  was  to 
bequeath  the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Scotia, 
to  a  new  line  of  kings.  This  was  JIalcolm,  the 
son  of  Kenneth,  who  slew  his  predecessor,  Ken- 
neth, the  son  of  Dubh,  at  Monzievaird.  .  .  . 
With  Malcolm  the  descendants  of  Kenneth  mac 
Alpin,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  dynasty,  be- 
came extinct  in  the  male  line."— W.  F.  Skene, 
Celtic  Scothind.  bk.  1,  c!,.  8. 

A.  D.  1039-1054. — The  reign  of  Macbeth  or 
Macbeda. —  Malcolm  was  succeeded  by  his 
daughters  son.  Duncan.  "  There  is  little  notice- 
able in  his  [Duncan's]  life  but  its  conclusion. 
He  had  made  vain  efforts  to  extend  his  frontiers 
southward  through  Northumberland,  and  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  holders  of  the  north- 
ern independent  states  at  his  death  in  the  year 
1039.  .  .  .  He  was  slain  in  ■  Bothgowan,' which 
is  held  to  be  Gaelic  for  'a  smith's  hut.'  The 
person  who  slew  him,  whether  with  his  own  hand 
or  not,  was  JIacbeda.  the  Maarmor  of  Uoss,  or 
of  Ross  and  Moray ;  the  ruler,  in  short,  of  the 
district  stretching  from  the  Moray  Frith  and 
Loch  Ness  northwards.  The  place  where  the 
smith's  hut  stood  is  said  to  have  been  near  Elgin. 
This  has  not  been  very  distinctly  established ;  but 
at  all  events  it  was  near  if  not  actually  within 
the  territory  ruleil  by  Macbeda,  and  Duncan  was 
there  with  aggressive  designs.  The  maarmor's 
wife  was  Gruach,  a  granddaughter  of  Kenneth 
IV.  If  there  was  a  grandson  of  Kenneth  killed 
by  Malcolm,  this  was  his  sister.  But  whether  or 
not  she  had  this  inheritance  of  revenge,  she  was. 
according  to  the  Scots  authorities,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Kenneth  whom  the  grandfather  of 
Duncan  had  deprived  of  his  throne  and  his  life. 
.  .  .  The  deeds  which  raised  Macbeda  and  his 
wife  to  power  were  not  to  apixaraiice  much 
worse  than  others  of  their  day  done  for  similar 
ends.  However  he  may  have  gained  his  power, 
he  exercised  it  with  good  repute,  acconling  to 
the  reports  nearest  to  his  lime.     It  is  among  the 
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most  curious  of  the  antagonisms  that  sometimes 
separate  the  popular  opinion  of  people  of  mark 
from  anything  jiositively  known  al)oul  theni. 
that  thisnian.  in  a  manner  sacred  to  splendid  in- 
famy, is  the  first  whose  name  appears  in  tlie 
eeclesiastieal  records  both  as  a  king  of  Scotland 
and  a  benefactor  of  the  Chnrch;  and  is  also  the 
first  who,  as  king  of  Scotland,  is  said  by  the 
chroniclers  to  have  offered  his  services  to  the 
Bishop  of  Home.  The  ecclesiastical  records  of 
St.  Andrews  tell  how  he  and  his  (picen  made 
over  certain  lanils  to  the  Culdees  of  Lochleven, 
and  there  is  no  such  fact  on  record  of  any  earlier 
king  of  Scotland.  Of  liis  connection  with  Kome, 
it  is'a  ((ucstion  whether  he  went  there  himself. 
.  .  .  That  he  sent  money  there,  however,  was  so 
very  notorious  as  not  only  to  be  recorded  by  the 
insular  authorities,  but  to  be  noticed  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  a  signilieant  event.  .  .  .  The  reign  of 
this  Jlaclieda  or  JIacbeth  forms  a  noticeable 
period  in  our  liistory.  He  had  a  wider  dominion 
than  any  previous  ruler,  having  command  over 
all  the  country  now  known  as  Scotland,  except 
the  Isles  and  a  portion  of  the  Western  Highlands. 
.  .  .  With  hiiu,  too,  ended  that  mixed  or  alter- 
native regal  succession  which,  whether  it  was 
systematic  or  followed  the  law  of  force,  is 
exceedingly  troublesome  to  tlie  inquirer.  .  .  . 
From  JIacljeth  downwards  .  .  .  the  rule  of  he- 
reditary succession  holds,  at  all  events  to  the 
extent  that  a  son,  where  there  is  one,  succeeds  to 
his  fatlier.  Hence  this  reign  is  a  sort  of  turning- 
point  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Scottish 
crown." — J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  1, 
-7/.  10. 

A.  D.  1066-1093.  —  Effects  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England.  —  Civilization  and 
growth  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. —  Reign 
of  Malcolm  III. —  " 'I'lic  Xnrinan  t'oniiuest  of 
England  innduci-d  agivatelli-cl  upon  their  neigh- 
bours. In  the  first  place,  a  ver\-  great  number  of 
the  Saxons  who  tied  from  the  cruelty  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  retired  into  Scotland,  and  this 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  civilizing  the  south- 
ern parts  of  that  country  ;  for  if  the  Saxons  were 
inferior  to  the  Normans  in  arts  and  in  learning, 
they  were,  on  the  other  liand,  much  superior  to 
the  Scots,  who  were  a  rude  and  very  ignorant 
people.  These  exiles  were  headed  and  accom- 
panied by  what  remained  of  the  Saxon  royal 
family,  and  particularly  by  a  young  priiice 
named  P>dgar  Etheling,  who  was  a  near  kins- 
man of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  heir  of  his 
throne,  but  dispossessed  by  the  Norman  Con- 
queror. This  prince  brouglit  with  him  to  Scot- 
land two  sisters,  named  .Margaret  and  Christian. 
They  were  received  with  nuich  kindness  bv 
Malcolm  III.,  called  Canmore  [Ceanmore]  (or 
Great  Head),  wlio  remembered  the  assistance 
which  he  had  received  from  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. .  .  .  He  himself  married  the  Princess 
Margaret  (IOCS),  and  made  her  the  Queen  of 
Scotland.  .  .  .  When  Malcolm,  King  of  Scot- 
laud,  was  thus  connected  with  the  Saxon  royal 
family  of  England,  he  began  to  think  of  chasing 
away  the  Normans,  and  of  restoring  Edgar 
Etheling  to  the  English  throne.  This  was  an 
enterprise  for  which  he  had  not  sufficient 
strength ;  but  he  made  deep  and  bloody  inroads 
into  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and"  brought 
away  so  many  captives,  that  they  were  to  be 
found  for  many  years  afterwards  in  every  Scot- 
tish village,  nay,  in  every  Scottish  hovel.     No 


doubt,  the  number  of  Saxons  thus  introduced 
into  Scotland  tended  much  to  improve  and  civil- 
ize the  manners  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Not  only 
the  Saxons,  but  afterwards  a  number  of  the  Nor- 
mans themselves,  came  to  settle  in  Scotland,  .  .  . 
and  were  welcomed  by  King  Malcolm.  He  was 
desirous  to  retain  these  brave  men  in  his  service, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  gave  them  great  grants 
of  land,  to  be  held  for  military  services;  and 
most  of  the  Scottish  nobility  are  of  Norman  de- 
scent. And  thus  the  F<-udal  System  was  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  and 
went  on  gradually  gaining  strength,  till  it  be- 
came the  general  law  of  the  country,  as  indeed  it 
was  that  of  Europe  at  large.  Malcolm  Canmore, 
thus  increasing  in  power,  and  obtaining  re-en- 
forcements of  warlike  and  civilized  subjects, 
began  greatly  to  enlarge  his  dominions.  At  first 
he  had  resided  almost  entirely  in  the  province  of 
Fife,  and  at  the  town  of  Uiinfermlinc,  where 
there  are  still  the  ruins  of  a  small  tower  which 
served  him  for  a  palace.  But  as  he  found  his 
power  increase,  he  ventured  across  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  took  possession  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
surrounding  country,  which  had  hitherto  been 
accounted  part  of  England.  The  great  strength 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  situated  upon  a  lofty 
rock,  led  him  to  choose  that  town  frequently  for 
his  residence,  so  that  in  time  it  became  the  me- 
tropolis, or  chief  city  of  Scotland.  This  king 
JIalcolm  was  a  brave  and  wise  prince,  though 
without  education.  He  often  made  war  upon 
King  \Villiam  the  Conqueror  of  England,  and 
upon  his  son  and  successor,  AV'illiam,  who,  from 
his  comijlexion,  was  called  William  Ilufus,  that 
is.  Red  William.  Malcolm  was  sometimes  beaten 
in  these  wars,  but  he  was  more  frequently  suc- 
cessful :  and  not  only  made  a  complete  conquest 
of  Lothian,  but  threatened  also  to  possess  him- 
self of  tlie  great  English  province  of  Northum- 
berland, which  he  frequently  invaded."  ^lalcolm 
Canmore  was  killed  in  battle  at  Alnwick  Castle 
(1093),  during  one  of  his  invasions  of  English 
territory.  — Sir  W.  Scott,  Talcs  uf  a  G ra ndfiitlier 
(Scotland);  abridged  by  JS.  Ginn,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  r.  1, 
c?i.  11. 

A.  D.  1093-1153. — Successors  of  Malcolm 
III. — The  reign  of  David  I. — His  civilizing 
work  and  influence. — "  Six  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters were  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  between 
Malcolm  and  Margaret.  Edward,  the  eldest, 
perished  with  his  father,  and  Ethelred,  created 
Abbot  of  Dunkeld  and  Earl  of  Fife,  appears  to 
have  survived  his  parents  for  a  very  short  time: 
Edmund  died  in  an  English  cloister,  a  penitent 
and  mysterious  recluse;  Edgar,  Alexander,  and 
David,  lived  to  wear,  in  succession,  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  Of  the  two  daughters,  Editlia  .  .  . 
became  the  queen  of  Henry  of  England.  .  .  . 
Three  parties  may  be  said  to  have  divided  Scot- 
land at  the  period  of  Malcolm's  death."  One  of 
these  parties,  inspired  with  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish influence  which  had  come  into  the  kingdom 
with  queen  IMargaret,  succeeded  in  raising 
Donald  Bane,  a  brother  of  the  late  king  Malcolm, 
to  the  throne.  Donald  was  soon  displaced  by 
Edmund,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  an 
illegitimate  sim  of  Malcolm ;  and  in  1097  Edmund 
was  dethroned  by  Edgar,  the  son  of  JIalcolm 
and  JIargaret.  Edgar,  dying  in  HOT,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  I.,  and  he,  in  1124,  by 
David  I.     The  reign  of  David  was  contemporary 
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with  the  dark  and  troubled  time  of  Stephen  in 
En;;land,  and  lie  took  an  unfortunate  part  in  the 
struggle  between  bteiihen  and  tlie  Empress 
MatUda,  suffering  a  dreadful  defeat  in  the  fa- 
minis  Battle  of  the  Standard  (see  Standard. 
Battle  of).  But  "  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
England  beyond  the  Tees"  was  "for  several 
vears  .  .  .  under  the  influence,  if  not  under  the 
direct  authority,  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom, contrasting  strongly  with  the  anarchy  pre- 
vailing in  every  other  quarter,  naturally  inclined 
the  pirpulation  of  the  northern  counties  to  look 
witli  favour  upon  a  continuance  of  the  Scottish 
connection.  .  .  .  Pursuing  the  policy  Inaugu- 
rated by  his  mother  [the  English  princess  5Iar- 
garet]  .  .  .  ,  he  encouraged  the  resort  of  foreign 
merchants  to  the  ports  of  Scotland,  insuring  to 
native  traders  the  same  advantages  which  they 
had  enjo_ved  during  the  reign  of  his  father; 
whilst  he  familiarized  his  Gaelic  nobles,  in  their 
attendance  upon  the  royal  court,  with  habits  of 
lu.N'ury  and  magnificence,  remitting  three  years' 
rent  and  tribute  —  according  to  the  account  of 
Lis  contemporary  ilalmesbury  —  to  all  his  peo- 
ple who  were  willing  to  improve  their  dwell- 
ings, to  dress  with  greater  elegance,  and  to 
adopt  increased  refinement  in  their  general  man- 
ner of  living.  Even  in  the  occupations  of  his 
leisure  moments  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  ex- 
ercise a  softening  influence  over  his  countrymen, 
for,  like  many  men  of  his  character,  he  was 
fond  of  gardening,  and  he  delighted  in  indoctri- 
nating his  people  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  horti- 
culture, and  in  tlie  mysteries  of  planting  and  of 
grafting.  For  similar  reasons  he  sedulously 
promoted  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  directed  increased  attention  to 
it;  for  tlie  Scots  of  that  period  were  still  a  pas- 
toral, and,  in  some  respects,  a  migrator\-  people. 
.  .  .  David  lioped  to  convert  tlie  lower  orders 
into  a  more  settled  and  industrious  population; 
wliilst  he  enjoined  the  higher  classes  to  'live 
like  noblemen  '  upon  tlieir  own  estates,  and  not 
to  waste  the  property  of  their  neighbours.  .  .  . 
In  consequence  of  these  measures  feudal  castles 
began,  ere  long,  to  replace  the  earlier  buildings 
of  wood  and  wattles  rudely  fortified  by  earth- 
works; and  towns  rapidly  grew  up  around  the 
royal  castles  and  about  the  principal  localities  of 
commerce.  .  .  .  The  prosperity  of  tlie  country 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  [he  died 
in  11.53]  contrasted  strongly  with  the  miseries  of 
England  imder  the  disastrous  rule  of  Stephen ; 
Scotland  became  the  granary  from  which  her 
neighbour's  wants  were  supplied;  and  to  the 
court  of  Scotland's  king  resorted  the  knights 
and  nobles  of  foreign  origin,  whom  the  commo- 
tions of  the  Continent  had  hitiierto  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  England." — E.  W.  Robertson, 
Scotland  under  her  Enrbj  Ki/igx.  r.  1.  cfi.  6-8. 

A.  D.  1 153. — Accession  of  Malcolm  IV. 

A.  D.  1 165.  —  Accession  of  'William  IV. 
(called  The  Lion). 

A.  D.  1174-1189. — Captivity  of  William  the 
Lion,  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  English  king, 
and  his  release  from  it. —  In  1174,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  general  conspiracy  of  rebellion  against 
Henry  II..  contrived  at  Paris,  headed  by  his 
w'ife  and  sons,  and  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
the  nobles  throughout  his  dominions,  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  William  the  Lion,  king 
of  Scotland,  was  induced  to  assist  the  rebellion 


by  the  promise  of  Northumberland  for  himself. 
Henry  was  in  France  until  July,  1174,  wlien  he 
was  warned  that  "  only  his  own  presence  could 
retrieve  England,  where  a  Scotch  army  wa.s 
pouring  in  from  the  north,  while  Daviil  of  Hun- 
tingdon headed  an  army  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  the  young  prince  was  preparing  to  bring 
over  fresh  forces  from  Gravclines.  Henrv 
crossed  the  channel  in  a  storm,  and,  by  advice  of 
a  Norman  bishop,  proceeded  at  once  to  do  pen- 
ance at  Becket's  shrine.  On  the  day  of  his 
humiliation,  the  Scotch  king,  William  the  Lion, 
was  surprised  at  Alnwick  and  captured.  This, 
in  fact,  ended  the  war,  for  David  of  Huntingdon 
was  forced  to  return  into  Scotland,  where''  the 
old  feud  of  Gael  and  Saxon  had  broken  out.  The 
English  rebels  purcliased  peace  by  a  prompt  sub- 
mission. In  less  than  a  month  Henry  was  able 
to  leave  England  to  itself.  "  The  king  of  Scot- 
land was  taken  as  a  pi-isoner  to  Falaise,  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  was  detained  for  several 
months.  "  By  advice  of  a  deputation  of  Scotch 
prelates  and  barons  he  at  last  consented  to  swear 
fealty  to  Henry  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  do  pro- 
visional homage  for  his  son.  His  chief  vassjils 
guaranteed  this  engagement;  hostages  were 
given ;  and  English  garrisons  received  into  three 
Scotch  towns,  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  an;I  Edin- 
burgh. Next  year  [1175]  the  treaty  was  solemnly 
ratified  at  York." — C.  H.  Pearson,  Hint,  "f  Eny. 
during  the  Early  and  ifiddle  Af/es,  r.  1,  ch.  31. — 
This  engagement  of  fealt3'on  the  part  of  William 
the  Lion  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Treaty 
of  Falaise.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  when 
Henry's  son,  Richard,  C'a"ur  de  Lion,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  the  Scotch  king  was  ab- 
solved from  it.  "Early  in  December  [1189], 
while  Richard  was  at  Canterbury  on  his  way  to 
the  sea  [preparing  to  embark  upon  his  crusade], 
William  the  Lion  came  to  visit  him.  and  a  bar- 
gain was  struck  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties. Richard  received  from  William  a  sum  of 
10.000  marks,  and  his  homage  for  his  English 
estates,  as  they  had  been  held  by  his  brother 
Malcolm;  in  return,  he  restoreil  to  him  the 
castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  and  released 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  from  the  homage  for 
Scotland  itself,  enforced  by  Henrj-  in  1175." — 
K.  Norgate,  England  under  tlie  Angecin  Kings, 
V.  2,  cfi.  7. 

Also  in:  W.  Burns,  Scottish  War  of  Indij^en- 
dence,  i:  1,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1214. — Accession  of  Alexander  II. 

A.  D.  1249. — Accession  of  Alexander  III. 

A.  D.  1263. — The  Norwegian  invasion  and 
the  Battle  of  Largs. — "  The  western  Highlands 
and  Islands  formed  the  original  territory  of  the 
Scots.  But  we  have  seen  how  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  seizing  Shetland  and  Orkney,  spread 
themselves  over  the  western  Archipelago,  even 
as  far  south  as  Man,  thereby  putting  an  end,  for 
300  years,  to  the  intercommunication  between 
the  mainlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  These 
islands  long  formed  a  sort  of  maritime  com- 
munity, sometimes  under  the  active  authority  of 
the  kings  of  Norway,  sometimes  connected  with 
the  Norwegian  settlers  in  Ireland  —  Ostmen,  iis 
thev  were  called ;  sometimes  partially  ridcd  by 
kings  of  Man,  but  more  generally  subject  to 
chieftains  more  or  less  powerful,  who.  when  op- 
portunity offered,  made  encroachments  even  on 
the  mainland.  .  .  .  Alexander  II.  seems  to  have 
determined  to  bring  this  sort  of  interregnum  to 
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n  close,  and  he  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  for 
tliat  purpose  wlien  he  died  at  the  httle  ishuid  of 
iviTRia,  near  Oban.  His  son,  as  he  advanced  to 
manhood,  appears  to  liave  revived  the  idea  of 
completely  re-anne.xing  the  Islands.  Complaints 
were  maiie  by  the  islanders  to  Haco,  king  of 
Norway,  of  aggressions  by  the  earl  of  Ross  and 
other  mainland  magnates,  in  the  interest  of  the 
king  of  Scots;  and  llaco,  who  was  at  once  a 
powerful  and  a  despotic  monarch,  resolved  to 
vindicate  his  claims  as  suzerain  of  the  isles.  .  .  . 
Haco  accordingly  litted  out  a  sjilendid  fleet,  con- 
.sisting  of  100  vessels,  mostly  of  large  size,  fully 
equipped,  and  crowded  with  irallant  soldiers  and 
seamen.  .  .  .  On  the  lOtli  of  July.  1263,  'the 
mightiest  armament  that  ever  left  the  shores  of 
N(rrway  saileil  from  the  haven  of  Ilerlover.'.  .  . 
The  island  chieftains,  .Alagnus  of  the  Orkneys, 
-Magnus,  king  of  Man,  Dougal  i\IacRodcric,  and 
others,  met  tlie  triumphant  fleet,  swelling  its 
numbers  as  it  advanced  amongst  the  islands. 
.Most  of  the  chiefs  made  tlleir  peace  with  Haco; 
though  there  were  e.xceptions.  .  .  .  The  invad- 
ing tieet  entered  the  Clyde,  nuinliering  by  this 
time  as  man}' as  160  ships.  A  squadron  of  60 
.sail  proceeded  up  I>oeh  long;  the  crews  drew 
their  boats  across  the  narrow  isthmus  at  Tart)et. 
launcheil  on  Loch-lomond,  and  spread  their 
ravages,  by  Are  and  sword,  over  the  Jjcnnox  and 
Sliilingshire.  .  .  .  Tlie  alarm  s|iread  over  the 
surrounding  country,  and  gradually  a  Scottish 
army  began  to  gather  on  the  Ayrshire  side  of  the 
flrth.  .  .  .  Whether  vohintariiy,  or  from  stress 
of  weather,  some  portion  of  the  Norwegians 
made  a  landing  near  Largs,  on  the  Ayrshire  coast, 
opposite  to  Bute.  These  bein^^  attacked  by  the 
Scots,  reinforcements  were  landed,  and  a  fierce 
but  desultory  struggle  was  kept  up,  with  vary- 
ing success,  from  morning  till  night.  Many  of 
the  ships  were  driven  ashore.  Most  of  the  Nor- 
wegians who  had  landed  were  slain.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet  was  seriously  damaged, 
.  .  .  Retracing  its  course  among  the  islands,  on 
the  29tli  of  October  it  reached  Kirkwall  in  Ork- 
ney, where  king  Haco  expired  on  l.lth  Deccinber. 
Such  was  the  result  of  an  ex]iediti(ni  which  had 
set  out  with  such  fair  promises  of  success." — 
\V.  IJurns,  The  ■Sci'lti.'</i  M'ltr  of  /nth-jieiideiiee,  ch. 
13  (r.  1).  — "  In  the  Norse  annals  our  famous 
Battle  of  Largs  makes  small  figure,  or  almost 
none  at  all,  among  Hakon's  battles  and  feats. 
...  Of  Largs  there  is  no  mention  whatever  in 
Norse  books.  But  beyond  any  doubt,  such  is 
the  other  evidence,  Ilakon  did  land  there;  land 
and  fight,  not  conciuering,  probably  rather  beaten ; 
and  very  certaiidy  '  retiring  to  his  ships,'  as  in 
either  case  he  behooved  to  do!  It  is  further  cer- 
tain he  was  dreadfully  maltreated  by  the  weather 
on  those  wild  coasts;"aud  altogether  credible,  as 
the  Scotch  records  Ijear,  that  lie  was  so  at  Largs 
\ery  specially.  The  Norse  Records  or  Sagas 
say  merely  he  lost  many  of  his  ships  by  tlie  tem- 
pests, and  many  of  his  men  liy  land  fighting  in 
various  parts.  —  tacitly  including  Lar^s,  no 
doubt,  which  was  the  last  of  these  misfortunes 
to  him.  .  .  .  To  this  day,  on  a  little  plain  to  the 
south  of  the  village,  now  town,  of  Largs,  in 
Ayrshire,  there  are  seen  stone  cairns  and  iiiouu- 
niental  heaps,  and,  until  within  a  century  ago, 
one  huge,  solitary,  upright  stone;  still  mutely 
testifying  to  a  battle  there  —  altogether  clearly 
to  this  battle  of  King  Hakon's;  who  bv  the 
Norse  records,  too,  was  in  these  neiglibourhoods 


at  that  same  date,  and  evidently  in  an  aggres- 
sive, high  kind  of  humour." — T.  Carlyle,  Eurli/ 
Kiiif/D  of  Aonray,  rh.  15. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  Ilut.  of  Scotland,  ch. 
lo  (('.  2). — See,  also,  Nohmans. — Noutii.men:  8- 
9tii  Ce.nti'hies,  and  10-13th  Cextiuiks. 

A.  D.  1266. — Acquisition  of  the  Western 
Islands. — Three  years  after  the  battle  of  Largs, 
"in  1266,  JIaguus  IV..  the  new  King  [of  Nor- 
way], by  formal  treaty  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Scots  .\Iaii  and  all  the  Western  Isles,  spei-ially 
reserving  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the  crown  of 
Norway.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Scots 
agreed  to  pay  down  a  ransom  for  them  of  a 
thou.sand  marks,  and  an  annual  rent  of  a  hun- 
dred marks. " — J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
15  (/■.  2). 

A.  D.  1286. — Accession  of  Queen  Margaret 
(called  The  Maid  of  Norway)  who  died  on  her 
way  to  Scotland  in  1290. 

A.  D.  1290-1305.— Death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway. —  Reign  of  John  Balliol. —  English 
conquest  by  Edward  I. — Exploits  of  Wallace. 
—Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  dying  in  1286,  left 
only  an  infant  granddaughter  to  inherit  his 
crown.  This  was  the  child  of  his  daughter  Jlar- 
garet,  married  to  the  king  of  Norway  and  dead 
after  her  first  confinement.  The  baby  queen, 
known  in  Scottish  histoiy  as  the  ^laid  of  Nor- 
way, was  betrothed  in  her  sixth  year  to  Prince 
Edward  of  England,  .son  of  Edward  I.,  and  all 
looked  promising  for  an  early  union  of  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  crown.s.  "But  this  project 
was  abruptly  frustrated  by  the  child's  death  on 
her  voyage  to  Scotland,  and  with  the  rise  of  claim- 
ant after  claimant  of  the  vacant  throne  Edward 
was  drawn  into  far  other  relations  to  the  Scottish 
realm.  Of  the  thirteen  pretenders  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  only  three  could  be  regarded  as 
serious  claimants.  By  the  extinction  of  the  line 
of  William  the  Lion,  the  right  of  succession 
passed  to  the  daughters  of  his  brother  David. 
The  claim  of  John  Balliol,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
rested  on  his  descent  from  the  eldest  of  these; 
that  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  on  his 
descent  from  the  second ;  that  of  John  Hastings, 
Lord  of  Abergavenny,  on  his  descent  from  the 
third.  .  .  .  All  the  rights  of  a  feudal  suzerain 
were  at  once  assumed  by  the  English  King ;  he 
entered  into  the  possession  of  the  country  as  into 
that  of  a  disputed  fief  to  be  held  by  its  overlord 
till  the  dispute  was  settled.  .  .  .  Scotland  was 
thus  reduced  to  the  subjection  wdiicli  she  had 
experienced  under  Henry  II.  .  .  .  The  commis- 
sioners whom  he  named  to  report  on  the  claims 
to  the  throne  were  mainly  Scotch  ;  a  proposal  for 
the  partition  of  the  realm  among  the  claimants 
was  rejected  as  contrary  to  Scotch  law,  and  the 
claim  of  Balliol  as  representative  of  the  elder 
branch  was  finall}-  preferred  to  that  of  his  rivals. 
The  castles  were  at  once  delivered  to  the  new 
monarch,  and  Balliol  did  homage  to  Edward  with 
full  acknowledgment  of  the  services  due  to  him 
from  the  realm  of  Scotland.  For  a  time  there 
was  peace."  But,  presently,  Edwaril  made 
claims  upon  the  Scotch  nobles  for  service  in  his 
foreign  wars  which  were  resented  and  disre- 
garded. He  also  asserted  for  his  courts  a  right 
of  hearing  appeals  from  the  Scottish  tribunals, 
which  was  angrily  denied.  Barons  and  people 
were  provoked  to  a  hostility  that  forced  Balliol 
to  challenge  war.  He  obtained  from  the  pope 
absolution  from  his  oath  of  fealty  and  he  entered 
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into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  king  of  France. 
In  the  spring  of  1296  Edward  invaded  Scotland, 
carried  Berwick  by  storm,  slaughtered  8,000  of 
its  citizens,  defeated  the  Scots  with  great  slaugh- 
ter at  Dunbar,  occupied  Edinburgh,  Stirlingand 
Perth,  and  received,  in  July,  the  surrender  of 
Balhol,  who  was  sent  to  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  "No  further  punishment, 
however,  was  exacted  from  the  prostrate  realm. 
Edward  simply  treated  it  as  a  fief,  and  declared 
its  forfeiture  to  be  the  legal  consequence  of  Bal- 
liol's  treason.  It  lapsed  in  fact  to  the  overlord, 
and  its  earls,  barons  and  gentry  swore  homage 
in  Parliament  at  Berwick  to  Edward  as  their 
king.  .  .  .  The  government  of  the  new  depen- 
dency was  intrusted  to  Warenne.  Earl  of  Surrey, 
at  tlie  head  of  an  English  Council  of  Regency. 
.  .  .  The  disgraceful  submission  of  their  leaders 
brought  the  people  themselves  to  the  front.  .  .  . 
The  genius  of  an  outlaw  knight,  William  Wal- 
lace, saw  in  their  smouldering  discontent  a  hope 
of  freedom  for  his  country,  and  his  daring  raids 
on  outlying  parties  of  the  English  soldiery  roused 
the  country  at  hi-st  into  revolt.  Of  Wallace  him- 
self, of  his  life  or  temper,  we  know  little  or 
nothing ;  the  very  traditions  of  his  gigantic  stat- 
ure and  enormous  strength  are  dim  and  unhistor- 
ical.  But  the  instinct  of  the  Scotch  people  has 
guided  it  aright  in  choosing  Wallace  for  its 
national  hero.  He  .  .  .  called  the  people  itself 
to  arms."  At  Stirling,  in  September,  1297, 
Wallace  caught  the  English  army  in  the  midst 
of  its  passage  of  the  Forth,  cut  half  of  it  in 
pieces  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight.  At  Fal- 
kirk, in  the  following  July,  Edward  avenged 
himself  up(m  the  forces  of  Wallace  with  terrible 
slaughter,  and  the  Scottish  leader  narrowly  es- 
caped. In  the  struggle  which  the  Scots  still 
maintained  for  several  years,  he  seems  to  have 
borne  no  longer  a  prominent  part.  But  when 
they  submitted,  in  1303,  Wallace  refused  Ed- 
ward's offered  amnesty ;  he  was  afterwards  cap- 
tured, sent  to  London  for  trial,  and  executed,  his 
head  being  placed  on  London  Bridge,  according 
to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  time. — J.  R.  Green, 
S/iort  Ilist.  of  the  EnrjliKk  People,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  11.  Burton,  Hixt.  of  Scotland,  ch.  15 
((/(rf  18-22. — C.  H.  Pearson,  Hint,  of  Eng.  during 
the  E'li-bj  Olid  Middle  A;ie.%  r.  2,  ch.  12-13. 

A.  D.  1305-1307. — The  rising  under  Robert 
Bruce. — After  the  submission  of  Scotland  in  1303, 
King  Edward  of  England  "set  to  work  to  com- 
plete the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  In  the 
meantime  Scotland  was  to  be  governed  by  a 
Lieutenant  aided  by  a  council  of  barons  and 
churchmen.  It  was  to  be  represented  in  the 
English  parliament  by  ten  deputies,  —  four 
churchmen,  four  barons,  and  two  members  of 
the  commons,  one  for  the  country  north  of  the 
Firths,  one  for  the  south.  These  members  at- 
tended one  parliament  at  Westminster,  and  an 
ordinance  was  issued  for  the  government  of 
Scotland.  .  .  .  But  the  great  difliculty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Scots  was  that  the\-  never  knew 
when  they  were  conquered,  and,  just  when  Ed- 
ward hoped  that  his  scheme  for  union  was  carried 
out,  they  rose  in  arms  once  more.  The  leader  this 
time  was  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale, 
Earl  of  Carrick  in  right  of  his  mother,  and 
the  grandson  and  heir  of  the  rival  of  Balliol. 
He  had  joined  Wallace,  but  had  again  sworn 
fealty  to  Edward  at  the  Convention  of  Irvine, 
and  had  since  then  received  many  favours  from 


the  English  king.  Bruce  signed  a  bond  with 
William  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  had  also  been  one  of  Wallaces  supporters! 
In  this  bond  each  party  swore  to  stand  by  the 
other  in  all  his  undertakings,  no  matter  what, 
and  not  to  act  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other.  .  .  .  This  bond  became  known  to  Edward; 
and  Bruce,  afraid  of  his  anger,  tied  from  London 
to  Dumfries.  There  in  the  Church  of  the  Grey 
Friars  he  had  an  interview  with  John  Corny n  of 
Badenoch,  called  the  Red  Comyn,  who,  "after 
Balliol  and  his  sons,  was  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne.  .  .  .  What  passed  between  them  cannot 
be  certainly  kuown,  as  they  met  alone  "—  but 
Comyn  was  slain.  "By  this  murder  and  sacri- 
lege Bruce  put  himself  at  once  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law  and  of  the  Church,  but  by  it  he 
became  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown,  after 
the  Balliols.  This  gave  him  a  great  hold  on 
the  people,  whose  faith  in  the  virtue  of  heredi- 
tary succession  was  strong,  and  on  whom  the 
English  yoke  weighed  heavily.  On  March  27, 
1306,  Bruce  was  crowned  [at  Scone]  with  as  near 
an  imitation  of  the  old  ceremonies  as  could  be 
compassed  on  such  short  notice.  The  actual 
crowning  was  done  by  Isabella,  Countess  of 
Buchan,  who,  though  her  husband  was  a 
Comyn,  and,  as  such,  a  sworn  foe  of  Bruce, 
came  secretly  to  uphold  the  right  of  her  own 
family,  the  Slacduifs,  to  place  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  King  of  Scots.  Edward  determined 
this  time  to  put  down  the  Scots  with  rigour. 
.  .  .  All  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  murder  of 
the  Red  Comyn  were  denounced  as  traitors,  and 
death  was  to  be  the  fate  of  all  persons  taken  in 
arms.  Bruce  was  excommunicated  by  a  special 
bull  from  the  Pope.  The  Countess  of  Buchan 
was  confined  in  a  room,  made  like  a  cage,  in  one 
of  the  towers  of  Berwick  Castle.  One  of  King 
Robert's  sisterS  was  condemned  to  a  like  punish- 
ment. His  brother  Nigel,  his  brother-in-law 
Christopher  Seaton,  and  three  other  nobles  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  were  put  to  death  as  trai- 
tors. .  .  .  Edward  this  time  made  greater  prep- 
arations than  ever.  All  classes  of  his  subjects 
from  all  parts  of  his  dominions  were  invited  to 
join  the  army,  and  he  exhorted  his  son,  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  300  newly-created  knights, 
to  win  their  spurs  worthily  in  the  reduction  of 
contumacious  Scotland.  It  was  well  for  Scot- 
land that  he  did  not  live  to  carrj'  out  his  vows 
of  vengeance.  He  died  at  Burgh-on-the-Sands, 
July  30th.  His  death  proved  a  turning-point  in 
thehistory  of  Scotland,  for,  though  the  English 
still  remained  in  possession  of  the  strongholds. 
Edward  II.  took  no  effective  steps  to  crush  the 
rebels.  He  only  brought  the  army  raised  bj-  his 
father  as  far  as  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire,  and  re- 
treated without  doing  anything. " —  M.  MacAr- 
thur.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  0/1."  3. 

Also  IN:  Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  r.  1, 
ch.  8-9. — W.  Burns,  Scottish  War  of  Indejiendence, 
r.  2,  ch.  21-22. 

A.  D.  1314.— The  Battle  of  Bannockbum.— 
"It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  distinctness 
and  chronological  sequence  to  the  events  in  Scot- 
land from  1306  to  1310:  the  conditions  are  indeed 
antagonistic  to  distinctness.  We  have  a  peo- 
ple restless  and  feverishly  excited  to  efforts  for 
their  liberty  when  opportunity  should  come,  but 
not  yet  embodied  in  open  war  against  their  in- 
vaders, and  therefore  doing  nothing  distinct 
enough   to   hold   a   place   in    history.  .  .  .  The 
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other  proniiiient  feature  in  tlie  liistorieal  eomli- 
lions  was  tlie  new-made  king  [Robert  Bruce], 
...  a  tall  strong  man,  of  comely,  attractive, 
and  commandiug  countenance.  .  .  .  He  is  steady 
and  sang\iine  of  temperament ;  his  good  spirits 
and  good-liuniour  never  fail,  and  in  the  midst  of 
misery  and  peril  he  can  kee])  up  the  spirits  of  his 
followers  liy  chivalrous  stories  and  pleasant  ban- 
ter. .  .  .  The  English  were  driven  out  of  the 
strong  jilaces  one  by  one  —  sometimes  by  the 
people  of  the  district.  We  hear  of  the  fall  of 
Edinlmrgh.  Roxburgh.  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Dun- 
dee, Kulherglen,  and  Dumfries.  ...  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1301)  Scotland  was  so  far 
consolidated  as  to  be  getting  into  a  place  in  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy.  The  King  of  France  advised 
Ids  son-inlaw,  Edward  IL,  to  agree  to  a  souf- 
france  or  truce  with  tlie  Scots.  .  .  .  While  the 
negoli.ilions  with  France  went  on.  countenance 
still  more  important  was  given  to  liic  new  order 
of  things  at  home.  The  clergy  in  council  set 
forth  tlleir  adherence  to  King  Robert,  with  the 
reasons  for  it.  .  .  .  This  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant matter,  for  it  meant,  of  course,  that  the 
Church  would  do  its  best  to  protect  him  from  all 
ecclesiastical  risk  arising  from  the  death  of 
Comyn.  ...  A  crisis  came  at  last  which  roused 
the  Government  of  England  to  a  great  effort. 
After  the  fortresses  had  fallen  one  by  one.  Stir- 
ling Castle  still  held  out.  It  was  besieged  by 
Edward  Hruce  [Ijrotherof  Robert]  l)efore  the  end 
of  the  year  1313.  Mowbray,  the  governor,  .stipu- 
late<l  that  he  would  surrender  if  not  relieved 
before  the  Feast  of  St.  .John  the  Baptist  in  the 
following  year,  or  the  24th  of  June.  The  taking 
of  this  fortress  was  an  achievement  of  which 
King  Edward  [1.]  was  prouder  than  of  anything 
else  he  had  done  in  the  invasions  of  Scotland. 
...  That  the  crowning  accxuisition  of  their 
mighty  king  should  thus  be  allowed  to  pass 
away,  and  stamp  emphatically  the  utter  loss  of 
the  great  conquest  be  bad  made  for  the  English 
crown,  was  a  consummation  too  humiliating  for 
the  chivalry  of  I^ngland  to  endure  without  an 
effort.  Stirling  Castle  nuist  be  relieved  liefore 
St.  .John's  Day.  and  the  relieving  of  Stirling 
Castle  meant  a  thorough  invasion  and  resubjec- 
tion  of  Scotland."  On  both  sides  the  utmost  ef- 
forts were  made, —  the  one  to  relieve  the  Castle, 
the  other  to  strengthen  its  besiegers.  "On  the 
23d  of  June  [1314]  the  two  armies  were  visible 
to  each  other.  If  the  Scots  had,  as  it  was  said, 
between  30,000  and  40,000  men.  it  was  a  great 
force  for  the  country  at  that  time  to  furnish. 
Looking  at  the  urgency  of  the  measures  taken  to 
draw  out  the  feudal  array  of  England,  to  the 
presence  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  and  to  a  large 
body  of  Gascons  and  other  foreigners,  it  is  easy 
to  be  believed  tliat  the  army  carried  into  Scot- 
land might  be,  as  it  was  said  to  be,  100,000  in 
all.  The  etiicicnt  force,  however,  was  in  the 
mounted  men.  and  these  were  suppo,sed  to  be 
about  equal  in  number  to  the  whole  Scottish 
army."  The  Scots  occupied  a  position  of  great 
.strength  and  advantage  (on  the  banks  of  the 
Bannock  Burn),  which  they  had  skilfully  im- 
proved by  honeycomliing  all  the  tlat  ground  with 
hidden  pits,  to  make  it  "impassable  for  cavalry. 
The  English  attacked  them  at  daybreak  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  suffered  a  most  ignominious 
and  awful  defeat,  "The  end  was  rout,  confused 
and  hopeless.  The  pitted  lield  added  to  the  dis- 
asters; for  though  they  avoided  it  in  their  ad- 


vance, many  horsemen  were  pressed  into  it  in  the 
retreat,  and  lloundered  among  the  pitfalls. 
Through  all  the  history  of  her  great  wars  before 
and  since,  never  did  England  suffer  a  hundlia- 
tion  deep  enough  to  approach  even  compari.sou 
with  this.  Besides  the  inferiority  of  the  victori- 
ous army,  Bannockburn  is  e.xceptinnal  among 
battles  by  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  defeated. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  rallying  point  any- 
where. .  .  .  Kone  of  the  parts  of  that  mighty 
host  could  keep  together,  and  the  very  chaos 
among  the  nudtitudes  around  seems  to  have  i)er- 
ple.M'd  the  orderly  army  of  the  Scots.  The  foot- 
soldiers  of  the  English  army  seem  simply  to  have 
dispersed  at  all  points,  and  the  little  said  of  them 
is  painfully  suggestive  of  the  poor  wanderers  hav- 
ing to  face  the  two  alternatives  —  starvation  in 
tlie  wilds,  or  death  at  the  bands  of  the  ]ieasantry. 
The  cavalry  fled  right  out  towards  England.  .  .  . 
Stirling  Castle  was  delivered  up  in  terms  of  the 
stipulation." — J.  II.  Burton,  J/ixt.  <//  S-idlaiid,  v. 
2,  ch.  23. — "The  defeated  army  .  .  .  left  dead 
upon  the  field  about  30,000  men,  including  200 
knights  and  700  esquires." — W.  Burns,  i^ottish 
War  of  Independence,  ch.  23  («.  2). 

Also  in:  P.  F.  Tytler,  Jlist.  of  Scotland,  v.  1, 
c7i.  3. 

A.  D.  1314-1328.  —  After  Bannockburn. — 
The  consequences  of  the  battle  in  differ- 
ent views. —  "A  very  general  impression  exists, 
especially  among  Englishmen,  that  the  defeat  at 
Bannockburn  put  an  end  to  the  attempted  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland.  This  is  a  mistake.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  the  defeat  w^as  of  so  decisive  a  charac- 
ter as  to  render  the  final  result  all  but  certain. 
But  it  required  many  others,  though  of  a  minor 
kind,  to  bring  about  the  conviction  described  by 
i\Ir.  Froude  [that  the  Scotch  would  ne\er  stoop 
to  the  supremacy  inflicted  upon  Wales] ;  and  it 
w\a8  yet  fourteen  long  years  till  the  treaty  of 
Northampton." — W.  Burns,  The  Scott  ink  ^yar  of 
Independence,  ch.  24 (e.  2). — "No  defeat,  however 
crushing,  ever  proved  half  so  injurious  to  any 
country  as  the  victory  of  Bannockburn  did  to 
Scotland.  This  is  the  testimony  borne  by  men 
whose  patriotism  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
...  It  drove  from  Scotland  the  very  elements 
of  its  growing  civilization  and  its  material 
wealth.  The  artisans  of  North  Britain  were  at 
that  time  mostly  English.  These  retired  or  were 
driven  from  Scotland,  and  with  them  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  Scottish  towns  was 
lo.st.  The  estates  held  by  Englishmen  in  Scot- 
land were  confiscated,  and  the  wealth  which 
through  the  liandsof  these  proprietors  had  found 
its  way  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  fertilized  the  more  barren  soil  of  the  north, 
at  once  ceased.  The  higher  and  more  cultured 
clergy  were  English;  these  retired  when  the  sev- 
erance of  Scotland  from  England  was  effected, 
and  with  them  Scottish  scholarship  was  almost 
extinguished,  and  the  budding  literature  of  the 
north  disappeared.  How  calamitous  was  the 
]ieriod  which  followed  upon  Bannockburn  may 
be  partially  estimated  b}'  two  significant  facts. 
Of  the  six  princes  who  had  nominal  rule  in  Scot- 
land froiu  the  death  of  Robert  III.  to  James  VI., 
not  one  died  a  natural  death.  Of  the  ten  kings 
whose  names  are  entered  on  the  roll  of  Scottish 
history  from  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  seven 
came  to  the  throne  whilst  minors,  and  James  I. 
was  detained  in  England  for  nineteen  years. 
The  country  during  these  long  minorities,  and 
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the  time  of  the  captivity  of  James,  was  e.vposed 
to  tlie  strife  commonly  attendant  on  minorities. 
.  .  .  The  war  commenced  by  Bruce  lingered  for 
almost  three  centuries,  either  in  the  shape  of  for- 
mal warfare  proclaimed  by  lieralds  and  by  the 
ceremonials  usually  observed  at  the  beginning  of 
national  strife,  or  in  tlie  informal  but  equally  de- 
structive liostilities  which  neighbours  indulge  in, 
and  which  partake  of  the  bitterness  of  civil  war. 
.  .  .  For  three  centuries  the  lands  south  of  the 
Tweed,  and  almost  as  far  as  the  Tyne  at  its 
mouth,  were  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  ravages  of 
mosstroopers.  .  .  .  For  a  while  men  were  killed, 
and  women  outraged  and  murdered,  and  children 
slain  without  pity,  and  houses  plundered  and 
tlien  liurnt,  and  cattle  swept  off  the  grazing 
lands  between  Tweed  and  Tyne,  until  none  cared, 
unless  they  were  outlaws,  to  occupy  any  part  of 
the  country  within  a  night's  ride  of  the  borders 
of  Scotland.  The  sufferers  in  their  turn  soon 
learned  to  recognize  no  law  save  that  of  might, 
and  avenged  their  wrongs  by  inflicting  like 
wrongs  upon  others;  and  thus  there  grew  up 
along  the  frontiers  of  either  country  a  savage 
po]iidation,  whose  occupation  was  murder  and 
plunder,  and  whose  sole  wealth  was  what  they 
had  obtained  by  violence.  .  .  .  The  war,  indeed, 
which  has  been  called  a  war  of  independence, 
and  tills  so  large  a  part  of  the  annals  of  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  Jliddle  Ages,  was  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  its  main  object  was  concerned, 
the  preservation  of  power  in  the  liands  of  '  bar- 
barous chieftains  who  neither  feared  the  king 
nor  pitied  the  peo])le';  the  war  was  a  miserable 
failure  if  we  regard  the  well-being  of  the  people 
themselves  and  the  progress  of  the  nation." — W. 
Denton,  Enyhiiid  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  pp. 
68-78.  — On  the  other  side:  "It  [the  battle  of 
Bannockburn]  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  hopes 
upon  the  part  of  England  of  accomplishing  the 
conquest  of  her  sister  country.  .  .  .  Nor  have 
the  consequences  of  this  victory  been  par- 
tial or  confined.  Their  duration  throughout 
succeeding  centuries  of  Scottish  history  and 
Scottish  liberty,  down  to  the  hour  in  which 
this  is  written,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and 
without  launching  out  into  any  inappropriate 
field  of  historical  speculation,  we  have  only  to 
think  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  wdiich 
must  have  resulted  from  Scotland  becoming  a  con- 
quered province  of  England;  and  if  we  wish  for 
]iroof,  to  fi.\  our  eyes  on  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland,  in  order  to  feel  the  reality  of  all  that  we 
owe  to  the  victory  at  Bannockburn,  anil  to  the 
memory  of  such  men  as  Bruce,  Randolph,  and 
Douglas."— P.  F.Tytler,  IIi.if.  of  ScotUind,  v.  1,  eh. 
3. — "  It  is  impo.ssible,  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  oTO  years,  to  read  any  account  of  that 
battle  —  or  still  more  to  visit  the  field —  without 
emotion.  For  we  must  remember  all  the  politi- 
cal and  social  questions  which  depended  on  it. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  tremendous  issues  follow 
on  the  gain  or  on  the  loss  of  national  indepen- 
dence. .  .  .  Where  the  seeds  of  a  strong  uatitraal 
civilisation,  of  a  strong  national  character,  and 
of  intellectual  wealth  have  been  deeply  sown  in 
any  human  soil,  the  preservation  of  it  from  con- 
quest, and  from  invasion,  and  from  foreign  rule, 
is  the  essential  condition  of  its  yielding  its  due 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  worlil.  Who, 
then,  can  compute  or  reckon  up  the  debt  which 
Scotland  owes  to  the  few  and  gallant  men  who, 
inspired  by  a  splendid  courage  and  a  noble  faith, 
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stood  by  The  Bruce  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  on  .lune  24,  1314,  saw  the  armies  of  the 
invader  flying  down  the  Carse  of  Stiriing?" — 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Scotland  as  it  wns  and  an  it 
is,  V.  1.  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1326-1603.— The  formation  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament.— "As  many  causes  con- 
tril)uted  to  liring  government  earlier  to  perfec- 
tion in  England  than  in  Scotland;  as  the  rigour 
of  the  feudal  institutions  abated  sooner,  and  its 
defects  were  supplied  with  greater  facility  in 
the  one  kingdom  than  in  the  other;  England  led 
the  way  in  all  these  changes,  and  burgesses  and 
knights  of  tlie  shire  appeared  in  the  parliaments 
of  that  nation,  before  they  were  heard  of  in  ours. 
Burgesses  were  first  admitted  into  the  Scottish 
parliaments  by  l{obert  Bruce  [A.  D.  1320];  and 
in  the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  Robert  III.  thev 
are  ranked  among  the  constituent  members  of 
that  assembly.  The  lesser  barons  were  indelited 
to  .James  I.  [A.  D.  1427]  for  a  statute  exempting 
them  froTn  personal  attendance,  and  permitting 
them  to  elect  representatives:  the  exemption 
was  eagerly  laid  hold  on,  but  the  privilege  was 
so  little  valued  that,  except  one  or  two  instances, 
it  lay  neglected  during  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years;  and  James  VI.  first  obliged  them  to  send 
representatives  regularly  to  parliament.  A  Scot- 
tish parliament,  then,  consisted  anciently  of  great 
barons,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  a  few  rejiresenta- 
tives  of  boroughs.  Nor  were  these  divided,  as 
in  England,  into  two  houses,  but  composed  one 
assembly,  in  which  the  lord  chancellor  presided. 
.  .  .  The  great  barons,  or  lords  of  parliament, 
were  extremely  few ;  even  so  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  .lames  VI.  they  amounted 
only  to  53.  The  ecclesiastics  equalled  them  in 
number,  and,  being  devoted  implicitly  to  the 
crown,  .  .  .  rendered  all  hopes  of  victory  in  any 
struggle  desperate.  ...  As  far  back  as  our 
records  enable  us  to  trace  the  constitution  of  our 
parliaments,  we  find  a  committee  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  lords  of  articles.  It  was  their 
business  to  prepare  and  to  digest  all  matters 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament. 
There  was  rarely  any  business  introduced  into 
parliament  but  wdiat  had  passed  through  the 
channel  of  this  committee.  .  .  .  This  conunittee 
owed  the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  it  to 
the  military  genius  of  the  ancient  nobles,  too  im- 
patient to  submit  to  the  drudgerj'  of  civil  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  The  lords  of  articles,  then,  not  only 
directed  all  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  but 
possessed  a  negative  before  debate.  That  com- 
mittee was  chosen  and  constituted  in  such  a 
manner  as  put  this  valuable  privilege  entirel)'  in 
the  king's  hands.  It  is  extremely  probable  that 
our  kings  once  had  the  sole  right  of  nominating 
the  lords  of  articles.  They  came  afterwards  to 
be  elected  by  the  parliament,  and  consisted  of 
an  equal  number  out  of  each  estate." — W. 
Robertson,  Hist,  of  Sci/tland.  hk.  1. 

A.  D.  1328. — The  Peace  of  Northampton. 
—  In  1327  King  Edward  III.  of  Englaml  col- 
lected a  splendid  army  of  60,000  men  for  his  first 
campaign  against  the  Scots.  After  several 
weeks  of  tiresome  marching  and  countermarching, 
in  vain  attempts  to  bring  the  agile  Scots  to  an 
engagement,  or  to  stop  the  bold  ravages  of 
Douglas  and  Randolph,  who  led  them,  the  young 
king'abandoned  his  undertaking  in  disgust.  He 
next  "convoked  a  parliament  at  York,  in  which 
there  appeared  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
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land  to  conccilp  the  main  points  ou  wliicli  pro- 
posals for  peace  liail  hitherto  failed,  by  acknowl- 
eilifiiig  the  independence  of  Scotland  and  the 
legitimate  sovereignty  of  Bruce."  A  truce  was 
presently  agreed  upon.  "  whicli  it  was  now  de- 
termined should  be  the  intrniUution  to  a  lasting 
peace.  As  a  necessary  preliminary,  the  English 
statesmen  resolved  fonMally  to  execute  a  resigna- 
tion of  all  claims  of  dominion  and  superiority 
winch  had  been  assumed  over  tlie  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  agreed  that  all  muidments  or  pub- 
lic instruments  asserting  or  tending  to  support 
such  ii  claim  sliould  be  delivered  up.  This 
agreement  was  subscribed  by  the  king  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1328.  Peace  was  afterwards  con- 
cluded at  Edinburgh  tlie  17th  of  Marcli.  1328, 
and  ratilied  at  a  parliament  held  at  Nortliamp- 
ton,  the  4tii  of  .May,  1328.  It  was  contirmed  by 
a  match  agreed  upon  between  the  princess 
.Joanna,  sister  to  Edward  IIL.  and  David,  sou  of 
Robert  L,  though  both  were  as  yet  infants. 
Articles  of  strict  amity  were  settled  betwi.xt  the 
nations,  without  prejudice  to  the  effect  of  the 
alliance  between  Scotland  and  France.  ...  It 
was  stipulated  that  all  the  cliarters  and  docu- 
ments carried  from  Scotland  by  Edward  I. 
should  be  restored,  and  the  king  of  England  was 
pledged  to  give  his  aid  in  the  court  of  Rome  to- 
wards the  recall  of  the  e.xconnnunicatiim  awarded 
against  king  Robert.  Lastly,  Scotland  was  to 
pay  a  sum  of  £20,000  in  consideration  of  these 
favourable  tern\s.  The  borders  were  to  be 
maintained  in  strict  order  on  both  sides,  and  the 
fatal  coronation-stone  was  to  be  restored  to  Scot- 
land. Tliere  was  another  separate  obligation  on 
the  Scottish  side,  which  led  to  most  serious  con- 
se(piences  in  the  subse(iucnt  reign.  The  seventh 
article  of  the  Peace  of  Xortham|iton  provided 
that  certain  English  barons  .  .  .  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  lan<ls  and  heritages  in  Scotland, 
whereof  they  had  been  depriveil  during  the 
war,  by  the  king  of  Scots  seizing  them  into  his 
own  hand.  The  execution  of  this  article  was 
deferred  by  the  Scottish  king,  who  was  not,  it 
maj'  be  conceived,  very  willing  again  to  intro- 
duce English  nobles  as  landholders  into  Scotlaml. 
The  English  mob,  on  their  part,  resisted  the  re- 
moval of  the  fatal  stone  from  Westminster, 
where  it  had  been  dejiosited.  .  .  .  The  deed 
called  Kagman's  Roll,  being  the  list  of  the  barons 
and  men  of  note  who  subscribed  the  submission 
to  Edward  I.  in  1296,  was,  however,  delivered 
>ip  to  the  Scots." — Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, c/i.  12  (c.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  Froissart,  Chi-o nicies  (tr.  hi/ Johnes), 
Ilk.  1.  r/r  IS. 

A.  D.  1329.— Accession  of  David  II. 

A.  D.  1332-1333— The  Disinherited  Barons. 
— Balliol's  invasion. — Siege  of  Berwick  and 
battle  of  Halidon  Hill.— Until  his  death,  in  132'j. 
King  Robert  Bruce  evaded  the  enforcement  of 
that  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Northampton 
which  pledged  him  to  restore  the  forfeiteil 
estates  of  English  nobles  within  the  Scottish 
border.  His  death  left  the  crown  to  a  child  of 
seven  years,  his  son  David,  under  the  regency  of 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  regent'still 
procrastinated  the  restoration  of  the  estates  in 
cpiestion.  At  length,  in  1332,  the  "disinherited 
barons,"  as  they  were  called,  determined  to  pros- 
ecute their  claim  by  force  of  arms,  and  they 
made  common  cause  with  Edward  Balliol,  son 
of  the  ex-kiug  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  exiled 


in  France,  The  English  king,  Edward  III. 
woidd  not  openly  give  countenance  to  their  im- 
dertaking,  nor  permit  them  to  invade  Scotland 
across  the  English  frontier;  but  he  did  nothing 
to  prevent  their  recruiting  in  the  northern 
counties  an  army  of  3,300  men,  which  look  ship 
at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkslnre,  and  landed  on  the 
roast  of  Fifeshire,  under  Balliol's  command. 
JIarching  westward,  the  invaders  '"finally  took 
up  a  strong  position  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
with  the  river  Earn  in  their  front.  Just  before 
this  crisis,  the  wise  and  capable  Regent,  Ran- 
dolph, Earl  of  Murray,  had  died,  and  the  great 
Sir  James  Douglas,  having  gone  with  King 
Robert's  heart  to  oiler  it  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  had  perished  on  his  way,  in  contlict 
with  the  Moors  of  Spain.  The  regency  had  de- 
volved upon  tlie  Earl  of  Mar,  a  man  wanting 
both  in  energy  and  in  military  capacity;  but  so 
strong  was  the  national  antipathy  to  IBalliol,  as 
representing  the  idea  of  English  supremacy,  that 
Mar  found  no  dillieulty  in  bringing  an  army  of 
40,000  men  into  the  field  against  him.  He  drew 
up  over  against  the  enemy  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Earn,  on  Dupplin  Moor,  while  the  Earl  of 
March,  with  forces  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Re- 
gent's, threatened  the  flank  of  the  little  army  of 
the  invaders,  Balliol,  however,  was  not  wanting 
in  valour  or  generalship,  and  there  were,  as 
usual,  traitors  in  the  Scotch  army,  one  of  whom 
led  the  EnglLsh,  by  a  ford  which  he  knew,  safe 
across  the  river  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
They  threw  themselves  upon  the  scattered,  over- 
secure,  and  ill-sentinelled  camp  of  the  enemy 
with  such  a  sudden  and  furious  onslaught,  that 
the  huge  Scottish  army  broke  up  into  a  panic- 
stricken  and  disorganised  crowd  and  were 
slaughtered  like  sheep,  the  number  of  the  slain 
four  times  exceeding  that  of  the  whole  of 
Balliol's  army,  which  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
thirty  men.  The  invaders  now  took  possession 
of  Perth,  which  the  Earl  of  JIarch  forthwith  siu'- 
rounded,  by  land  and  water,  and  thought  to 
starve  into  submission;  but  Balliol's  ships  broke 
through  the  blockade  on  the  Tay,  and  the  be- 
siegers, despairing  of  success,  marched  olT  and 
di.sbanded  without  striking  another  blow.  Scot- 
land having  been  thus  svibdued  by  a  handful  of 
men,  the  nobles  one  by  one  came  to  make  their 
submission.  Young  King  David  and  his  aftianeed 
briile  were  sent  over  to  France  for  securit}',  and 
Edward  Balliol  was  crowned  King  at  Scone  on 
September  24,  1332,  two  months  after  his  disem- 
barkation in  Scotland.  As  Balliol  was  thus  ac- 
tual (de  facto)  King  of  Scotland,  Edward  could 
now  form  an  alliance  with  him  without  a  breach 
of  the  treaty;  and  there  seemed  to  be  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  espousing  hiscause.  The 
young  Bruce  and  his  dynasty  represented  the 
troublesome  spirit  of  Scottish  independence,  and 
were  closely  allied  with  France,  whose  king,  as 
will  be  seen,  lost  no  opportunity  of  stimulating 
and  supporting  the  party  of  resistance  to  Eng- 
land. Balliol,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  in  a 
secret  despatch  to  Edward  that  the  success  of  the 
expedition  was  owing  to  that  King's  friendly  non- 
intervention, and  the  aid  of  his  subjects;  olTered 
to  hold  Scotland  '  as  his  man,'  doing  hin\  homage 
for  it  as  an  English  fief;  and,  treating  the 
princess  Joan's  hastilj'  formed  union  with 
David  as  a  mere  engagement,  proposed  to  marry 
her  himself  instead.  The  King,  as  always,  even 
on  less  important  issues  than  the  present,  con- 
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suited  his  Parliiunoiit.  .  .  .  Balliol  in  tlio  niean- 
wliile,  having  dismissed  the  greater  part,  of  liis 
English  au.xiliaries.  was  lying  unsuspicious  of 
danger  at  Annan,  when  liis  camp  was  attacked 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry  under  Murray,  son  of  the  wise  Regent, 
and  Douglas,  brother  of  the  great  Sir  James. 
The  entrenchments  were  stormed  in  the  dark- 
ness: noble,  vassal  and  retainer  were  slauglitered 
before  they  were  able  to  organise  any  resistance, 
and  J3alliol  himself  barely  escaped  with  his  life 
across  the  English  border."  In  the  followdng 
year,  however,  Edward  restored  his  helpless 
vassal,  invading  Scotland  in  person,  besieging 
Berwick,  and  routing  and  dc^stroying,  at  Halidon 
Hill,  a  Scotch  army  which  came  to  its  relief. — 
W.  Warburton,  Eiliranl  III.,  ch.  2. 

Also  IN:  \V.  Longman,  Life  and  Times  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  r.  1,  eh.^i.—.].  H.  Burton,  Hid.  of 
Seotlaml,  V.  3,  cli.  25. — See,  also,  Berwick-upox- 

TWEED. 

A.  D.  1333-1370. — The  long-continued  wars 
with  Edward  III. — "Throughout  the  whole 
country  of  Scotland,  only  four  castles  and  a 
small  tower  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
David  Bruce,  after  the  battle  of  Halidon:  and  it 
is  wonderful  to  see  how,  by  their  efforts,  the 
patri(jts  soon  afterwards  elianged  for  the  better 
that  unfavourable  and  seemingly  desperate  state 
of  tilings.  In  the  several  skirmishes  and  battles 
which  were  fought  all  over  the  kingdom,  the 
Scots,  knowing  the  country,  and  having  the 
good-will  of  the  inhabitants,  were  generally  suc- 
cessful, as  also  in  surprising  castles  and  forts, 
cutting  off  convoys  of  provisions  which  were 
going  to  the  English,  and  dcstro_ving  scattered 
parties  of  the  enemy;  so  that,  by  a  long  and  in- 
cessant course  of  lighting,  the  patriots  gradually 
regained  what  they  lost  in  great  battles.  .  .  . 
You  may  well  imagine  that,  during  those  long 
and  terrible  wars  which  were  waged,  when 
castles  were  defended  and  taken,  prisoners  made, 
many  battles  fought,  and  numbers  of  men 
wounded  and  slain,  the  state  of  the  country  of 
Scotland  was  most  miserable.  There  was  no 
finding  refuge  or  protection  in  the  law.  .  .  .  All 
laws  of  humanit)'  and  charitj'  were  transgressed 
without  scruple.  People  were  found  starved  to 
death  in  the  woods  with  their  families,  while  the 
country  was  so  depopulated  and  void  of  cultiva- 
tion that  the  wild  deer  came  out  of  the  remote 
forests,  and  approached  near  to  cities  and  the 
dwellings  of  men.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
valiant  defence  maintained  by  the  Scots,  their 
country  was  reduced  to  a  most  disastrous  state, 
by  the  continued  wars  of  Edward  III.,  who  was 
a  wise  and  warlike  King  as  ever  lived.  Could 
he  have  turned  against  Scotland  the  whole  power 
of  his  kingdom,  he  might  probably  have  effected 
the  complete  conquest,  which  had  been  so  long 
attempted  in  vain.  But  while  the  wars  in  Scot- 
land were  at  the  hottest,  Edward  became  also 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  France,  having  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  .  .  .  The 
Scots  sent  an  embassy  to  obtain  money  and  assis- 
tance from  the  French ;  and  they  received  sup- 
plies of  both,  which  enabled  them  to  recover 
their  castles  and  towns  from  the  English.  Edin- 
burgh Castle  was  taken  from  the  invaders  by  a 
stratagem.  .  .  .  Perth,  and  other  important 
places,  were  also  retaken  by  the  Scots,  and  Ed- 
ward Baliol  retired  out  of  the  country,  in  despair 
of  making  good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown. 
4-32 
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The  nobles  of  Scotland,  finding  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  more  prosperous,  now  came  to  the 
resolution  of  bringing  back  from  France,  where 
he  had  resided  for  .safety,  their  young  Kim;, 
David  II.,  and  his  consort.  Queen  Joanna.  They 
arrived  in  1341.  David  II.  was  still  a  youth, 
neither  did  he  possess  at  any  period  of  life 
the  wisdom  and  talents  of  his  father,  the  great 
King  Robert.  The  nobles  of  Scotland  had  be- 
come each  a  petty  prince  on  his  own  estates; 
they  made  war  on  each  other  as  they  had  done 
upon  the  English,  and  the  poor  King  possessed 
no  power  of  restraining  them.  Edward  III. 
being  absent  in  France,  and  in  the  act  of  besieg- 
ing Calais,  David  was  induced,  by  the  pressing 
and  urgent  counsels  of  the  French  King,  to 
renew  the  war,  and  profit  by  the  King's  absence 
from  England.  The  young  King  of  Scotland 
raised,  accordingly,  a  large  army,  and,  entering 
England  on  the  west  frontier,  he  marched  east- 
ward towards  Durham,  harassing  and  wasting 
the  country  with  great  severity;  the  Scots  boast- 
ing that,  now  the  King  and  his  nobles  were  ab- 
sent, there  were  none  in  England  to  oppose 
them,  save  priests  and  base  mechanics.  But 
they  were  greatly  deceived.  The  lords  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  together  with  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  assembled  a  gallant  army. 
They  defeated  the  vanguard  of  the  Scots  and 
came  upon  the  main  body  by  surprise.  .  .  .  The 
Scottish  army  fell  fast  into  disorder.  The  King 
himself  fought  bravely  in  the  midst  of  his 
nobles  and  was  twice  w'ounded  with  arrows.  At 
length  he  was  captured.  .  .  .  The  left  wing  of 
the  Scottish  army  continued  fighting  long  after 
the  rest  were  routed,  and  at  length  made  a  safe 
retreat.  It  was  commanded  by  the  Steward  of 
Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  JIarch.  Ver}'  many  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  were  slain  ;  very-  many  made 
prisoners.  The  King  himself  was  led  in  triumph 
t  hrough  the  streets  of  London,  and  committed  to 
t  he  Tower  a  close  prisoner.  This  battle  was  fought 
at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  on  ITth  October, 
1346.  Thus  was  another  great  victory  gained  by 
the  English  over  the  Scots.  It  was  followed  by 
farther  advantages,  which  gave  the  victors  for  a 
^time  possession  of  the  coimtry  from  the  Scottish 
Border  as  far  as  the  verge  of  Lothian.  But  the 
Scots,  as  usual,  were  no  sooner  compelled  to  mo- 
mentary submission,  than  they  began  to  consider 
the  means  of  shaking  off  the  yoke.  Edward  111. 
was  not  more  fortunate  in  making  war  on  Scot- 
land in  his  own  name,  than  when  he  used  the 
pretext  of  supporting  Baliol.  He  marched  into 
East-Lothian  in  spring,  13."),5,  and  committed 
such  ravages  that  the  perioil  was  long  marked 
by  the  name  of  the  Bin-ned  Candlemas,  because 
so  many  towns  and  villages  were  burned.  But 
the  Scots  had  removed  every  species  of  provi- 
sions which  could  be  of  use  to  the  invaders,  and 
avoided  a  general  battle,  while  they  engaged  in 
a  number  of  skirmishes.  In  this  manner  Ed- 
ward was  compelled  to  retreat  out  of  Scotland, 
after  sustaining  much  loss.  After  the  failure  of 
this  effort,  Edward  seems  to  have  despaired  of 
the  conquest  of  Scotland,  and  entered  into  terms 
for  a  truce,  and  for  setting  the  King  at  liberty. 
Thus  David  II.  at  length  obtained  his  freedom 
from  the  English,  after'  he  had  been  detained  in 
prison  eleven  years.  The  latter  years  of  this 
King's  life  have  nothing  very  remarkable.  Ho 
died  in  1370."— Sir  W.  Scott,  TaUs  of  a  Grand- 
father (Scotland) ;  abridged  by  E.  Ginn.ch.  14-15. 
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of  the  Stuarts. 


SCOTLAND,   1437-1460. 


Also  IS:  J.  Froissart,  Chronicles {tr.  by  Johnen), 
U-  1  —  W.  LoDsrmaii.  Life  and  TimeK  of  Edward 
III.,  i:  1.  r/,.  CU).  1.").  22. 

A.  D.  1346. — Founding  of  the  Lordship  of 
the  Isles.     See  llKiiitinKs:  A.  D.  ]:i4(i-l.'-)()4. 

A.  D.  1370.  —  The  accession  of  Robert  IL 
the  first  of  the  Stewart  or  Stuart  Dynasty.— 
Oil  the  iliMth  of  ]):iviil  II.  of  Seothiliil  <s(iii  (if 
Holicrt  liriioe)  A.  I).  1370,  lie  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  by  his  nephew,  "Robert  the  Iligli 
Steward  of  Scotland.'  whose  mother  was  Mar- 
jory, daughter  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  succes- 
sion had  been  so  li.\ed  by  art  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  durinac  "good  King  Robert's"  life. 
The  new  King  Robert  began  the  Stewart  line,  as 
a  roval  dynasty.  "  The  name  of  his  family  was 
Allan.  orFitz  Allan,  but  it  had  become  habitual 
to  call  them  by  the  name  of  the  feudal  ollice 
held  by  them  in  Scotland,  and  licnec  Robert  II. 
was  the  tirst  of  the  Steward,  or,  as  it  came  to  be 
written,  the  Stewart  dynasty.  They  obtained 
their  feudal  influence  thi'-ougli  llio  othce  enjoyed 
by  their  ancestors  at  the  Court  of  Scotland — the 
oilice  of  Steward."— J.  II.  Burton,  Hint,  of  Scot- 
land, ch.  26  (r.  3). —  The  succession  of  the  family 
on  the  Scottish  throne  was  as  follows:  Robert 
II.,  Robert  III.,  .lames  I.,  James  II.,  James  III., 
James  IV.,  James  V.,  Mary,  James  VI.  The 
grandmotlier  of  JIary,  the  great  grandmotlier  of 
James  VI..  was  Margaret  Tudor,  of  tlie  English 
royal  familv — sister  of  Henry  VIII.  The  death 
of"  Queen  Elizabeth  in  UiO:!  left  the  English 
llirone  with  no  nearer  heir  than  the  Scottish  King 
James.  He,  therefore,  imited  the  two'  crowns 
an<l  became  James  I.  of  England,  as  well  as  James 
VI.  of  Scotland.  His  successors  of  the  dynasty 
in  England  were  Charles  I.,  before  the  Rebellion 
and  Conunonwealth,  then  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
3Iary  (of  the  joint  reign  of  William  and  Mar}'), 
and  Anne.  The  Hanoverian  line,  which  siic- 
<'eeded.  was  derived  from  tlie  Stuart,  through  a 
daughter  of  James  I.  —  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia. — 
JI.  Noble.  Hist.  Genealorjy  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Also  in:  Sir  AV.  Scott,  Jllst.  of  Scotland,  ch. 
15  (,:  \). 

A.  D.  1388.— The  Battle  of  Otterburn.  See 
OrrKuiu  u.\. 

A.  D.  1390.— Accession  of  Robert  III. 

A.  D.  1400-1436. —  Homildon  Hill  and 
Shrewsbury. —  The  captivity  of  James  I. — 
From  !;!>'!»  to  l:5i>'.)  there  was  a  truce  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Scotch  borderers 
watched  impatiently  for  the  termination  of  it, 
that  they  might  be  let  loose  on  the  northern 
English  (Miunties,  "  like  hounds  let  off  the  leash. 
It  was  asserted  on  the  jiart  of  England,  indeed, 
that  they  did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion.  Ten 
years  of  peaceful  husbandry  had  prepared  a 
harvest  for  them,  and  they  swept  it  otf  in  the 
old  way  —  the  English  borderers  retaliating  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Lowlands.  The  political  as- 
pect again  became  menacing  for  Scotland.  The 
conditions  which  rendered  peace  almost  a  neces- 
sity for  England  had  ceased  with  a  revolution. 
It  was  no  longer  Richard  II.,  but  Henry  IV., 
■who  reigned ;  and  he  began  his  reign  by  a  great 
invasion  of  Scotland."  He  inarched  with  a  large 
army  (A.  I).  1400)  as  far  as  Leith  and  threatened 
lOdiuburgh  Castle,  which  was  stoutly  defended 
by  the  Scottish  king's  son;  but  the  expedition 
was  fruitless  of  results.  Henry,  however, 
gained  the  adhesion  of  the  Earl  of  March,  one 
of   the  most   powerful  of  the   Scottish  nobles. 


who  had  received  an  unpardonable  affront  from 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  then  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  who  joined  the  English  against  his  country 
in  consequence.  In  the  autunni  of  1403  the 
Scotch  retaliated  Henry's  invasion  by  a  great 
plundering  expedition  under  Douglas,  which 
penetrated  as  far  as  Durham.  The  rie vers  were 
returning,  laden  with  plunder,  when  they  were 
intercepted  by  Hotspur  and  the  traitor  >birch, 
at  Homildon  Hill,  near  Wooler,  and  fearfully 
beaten,  a  large  inimber  of  Scotch  knights  and 
lords  being  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  Douglas 
and  others  among  the  prisoners  of  this  battle 
were  subse(juently  released  by  Hotspur,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  orders  of  King  Henry,  and  they 
joined  him  with  a  considerable  force  when  he 
raised  his  standard  of  revolt.  Sharing  the  de 
feat  of  the  rebellious  Percys,  Douglas  was 
again  taken  |)ri.soner  at  Shrewsbury,  A.  D.  1403. 
Two  year.s  later  the  English  king  gained  a  more 
important  cajitive.  in  the  person  of  the  3oung 
heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  subsequently  King 
James  I.,  who  was  taken  at  sea  while  on  a  voy- 
age to  France.  The  young  prince  (who  becanu- 
titular  king  of  Scotland  in  1406,  on  his  father's 
death)  was  detained  at  the  English  court  nine- 
teen years,  treated  with  friendly  courtesy  by 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  and  educated  with  care. 
He  married  Jane  Beaufort,  niece  of  Henry  IV., 
and  was  set  free  to  return  to  his  kingdom  in 
1434,  prepared  by  his  English  training  to  intro- 
duce in  Scotland  a  better  system  of  government 
and  more  respectful  ideas  of  law.  The  reforms 
which  he  undertook  gave  ri.se  to  fear  and  hatred 
among  the  lawless  lords  of  the  north,  and  they 
rid  themselves  of  a  king  who  troubled  them  with 
too  many  restraints,  by  assassinating  him,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1436.— J.  11.  Burton,  Hist,  of 
Smtland,  v.  3.  ch.  26-27. 

Also  in:  Sir  W.  Scott,  Ilitt.  of  Scotland.  i\ 
1,  (■/(.  16-18. 

A.  D.  141 1.— Battle  of  Harlaw.— Defeat  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  the  Highland  clans. 
See  II.MiLAW. 

A.  D.  1437-1460.  —  Reign  of  James  II.— 
Feuds  in  the  kingdom.  —  The  Douglases. — 
James  II.  wascniwued  (1437)  at  si.x  years  of  age. 
"Sir  Alexander  Livingstone  became  guardian  of 
his  per.son ;  Sir  William  Cricliton,  Chancellor  of 
his  kingdom;  and  Archiliald,  tiftli  Earl  of  Doug- 
las, .  .  .  nephew  of  the  late  King,  became  Lieu- 
tenant-General. The  history  of  the  regency  is 
the  history  of  the  perpetual  strife  of  Livingstone 
and  Cricliton  with- each  other  and  with  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  who  had  become  '  veiy  potent  in 
kine  and  frieudis. '  His  '  kine  and  friendi.s  '  now 
spread  over  vast  territories  in  southern  Scotland, 
including  Galloway  and  Annandale,  anil  in 
France  he  was  Lord  of  Longueville  and  posses- 
sor of  the  magnificent  duchy  of  Touraine.  The 
position  the  Douglases  occupied  in  being  nearly 
related  to  the  house  of  Baliol  (now  extinct)  and 
to  the  house  of  Comyn  placed  them  perilously 
near  the  throne ;  but  there  was  a  greater  peril 
still,  and  this  lay  in  the  very  dearness  of  the 
name  of  Douglas  to  Scotland.  ...  To  the 
Queen-mother  had  been  committed  by  Parlia- 
ment the  care  of  her  son,  but  as  Cricliton,  the 
Chancellor,  seemed  disposed  to  take  this  charge 
upon  himself,  she  determined  to  outwit  him  anil 
to  fulfil  her  duties.  Accordingly,  saying  she 
was  bound  on  a  pilgrimage,  she  contrived  to 
pack  the  boy  up  in  her  luggage,  and  carried  him 
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oil  lu  Stirling  Castle.  He  was  soon,  iKjwever, 
brought  back  to  Edinburgh  by  those  in  power, 
and  then  they  executed  a  wicked  plot  for  the  de- 
struction of  William,  who,  in  1439,  had,  at  the 
age  of  si.\teen.  succeeded  his  father,  Archibald, 
as  Earl  of  Douglas.  The  Earl  and  his  brother 
.  .  .  were  executed,  and  for  a  time  it  would  ap- 
pear tliat  the  mightiness  of  the  Douglases  re- 
ceived a  shock.  .  .  .  The  Queen-mother  had 
been  early  thrust  out  of  the  regency  by  Living- 
stone and  Crichton.  Distrusted  because  she  was 
by  birth  one  '  of  our  auld  enemies  of  England  ' ; 
separated  from  her  son;  still  comparatively 
young,  and  needing  a  strong  protector,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  Black  Knight 
of  Lorn.  .  .  .  After  her  second  marriage  she 
sinks  out  of  notice,  but  enough  is  told  to  make 
it  apparent  that  neglect  and  suffering  accom- 
panied the  last  years  of  the  winning  Jane  Beau- 
fort, who  had  stolen  the  heart  of  the  King  of 
Scots  at  Windsor  Castle.  .  .  .  The  long  minority 
of  James,  and  the  tirst  years  of  his  brief  reign, 
were  too  much  occupied  in  strife  witli  tlie  Doug- 
lases to  leave  time  for  good  government.  .  .  . 
When  there  was  peace,  the  King  and  his  Parlia- 
ment enacted  many  good  laws.  .  .  .  Although 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  left  the  English  little  time 
to  send  armies  to  Scotland,  and  although  there 
were  no  great  hostilities  with  England,  yet  dur- 
ing this  reign  a  great  Scottish  army  threatened 
England,  and  a  great  English  army  threatened 
Scotland.  James  was  on  the  side  of  tlie  House 
of  Lancaster,  and  '  the  onlj'  key  to  the  compli- 
cated luiderstanding  of  the  transactions  of  Scot- 
land during  the  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses  is  to 
recollect  that  the  hostilities  of  James  were  di- 
rected, not  against  England,  but  against  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  House  of  York.' .  .  .  Since  the  Bat- 
tle of  Durham,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Roxburgh 
had  been  in  English  hands;  and  when,  in  1460, 
it  was  commanded  by  the  great  partisan  of  York, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  James  laid  siege  to  it  in 
person.  Artillery  had  been  in  use  for  some  time, 
and  years  before  we  hear  of  the  'cracks  of  war.' 
Still  many  of  the  guns  were  novelties,  and, 
curious  to  study  the  strange  new  machinery  of 
death,  '  more  curious  than  became  the  majesty 
of  ane  King.'  James  ventured  too  near  'ane  mis- 
framed  gun.'  It  burst,  and  one  of  its  oaken 
wedges  striking  him.  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
'died  hastlie  thairafter,'  being  in  the  thirtieth 
j'ear  of  his  age.  .  .  .  King  James  IIL,  who  was 
eight  years  old,  was  crowned  at  the  Jlonastery  of 
Kelso  in  1460."— M.  G.  J.  Kinloch,  Hist,  of  Scot - 
land.  i\  1.  eh.  16. 

A.  D.  1460. — Accession  of  James  III. 

A.  D.  1482-1488. — Lauder  Bridge  and  Sau- 
chie  Burn. — James  HI.,  who  was  an  infant  at 
tlie  time  of  his  father's  death,  developed  a  char- 
acter, as  he  came  to  manhood,  which  the  rude 
nobles  of  his  court  and  kingdom  could  not  un- 
derstand. "  He  had  a  dislike  to  the  active  sports 
of  hunting  and  the  games  of  chivalry,  mounted 
on  lior.seback  rarely,  and  rode  ill.  .  .  .  He  was 
attached  to  what  are  now  called  the  fine  arts  of 
arcliitecture  and  music;  and  in  studying  these 
used  the  instructions  of  Rogers,  an  English  musi- 
cian, Cochrane,  a  mason  or  architect,  and  Tor- 
phiclien,  a  dancing-master.  Another  of  his  do- 
mestic millions  was  Hommil,  a  tailor,  not  the 
least  imi)ortaut  in  the  conclave,  if  we  ma_v  judge 
from  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  royal  ward; 
robe,  of  whicli  a  voluminous  catalogue  is  pre- 


served. Spending  his  time  with  such  persons, 
who,  whatever  their  merit  might  be  in  tlieir  own 
several  professions,  could  not  be  fitting  company 
for  a  prince,  James  necessarily  lost  the  taste  for 
.society  of  a  different  description,  whose  rank 
imposed  on  him  a  certain  (legrce  of  restraint. 
.  .  .  The  nation,  therefore,  with  disgust  and  dis- 
pleasure, saw  the  king  disu.se  the  .society  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  and  abstain  from  tlieir  coun- 
sel, to  lavish  favours  upon  and  be  guided  by  the 
a<lvice  of  a  few  whom  the  age  termed  base 
mechanics.  In  this  situation,  the  public  eye 
was  fixed  upon  James's  younger  brothers.  Alex- 
ander duke  of  Albany,  and  John  earl  of  ilar." 
Tlie  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  king  were 
presently  excited  by  tlie  popularity  of  his  broth- 
ers and  he  caused"  them  to  be  arrested  (1478). 
Mar,  accused  of  having  dealings  with  witches, 
was  secretly  executed  in  prison  and  his  earldom 
was  sold  to  the  king's  favourite,  Cochrane,  who 
had  amassed  wealth  by  a  thrifty  use  of  his  in- 
fluence and  ojiportunities.  Albany  escaped  to 
France  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  put 
himself  forward  as  a  claimant  of  the  Scottish 
throne,  securing  the  suppmt  of  Edward  IV.  by 
offering  to  surrender  the  hard-won  independence 
of  the  kingdom.  An  English  army,  under  Rich- 
ard of  Gloucester  (afterwards  King  Richard  III.) 
was  sent  into  Scotland  to  enforce  his  claim.  'J'he 
Scotch  king  assembled  his  forces  and  advanced 
from  Edinburgh  as  far  as  Lauder  (1482),  to  meet 
tlie  invasion.  At  Lauder,  the  nobles,  having 
becoming  deeply  exasperated  by  the  arrogant 
state  which  the  ex-architect  assumed  as  Earl  of 
Mar,  held  a  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  sud- 
den seizure  and  hanging  of  all  the  king's  favour- 
ites on  Lauder  Bridge.  "All  the  favourites  of 
the  weak  prince  perished  except  a  youth  called 
Ramsay  of  Balmain,  who  clung  close  to  the 
king's  person,"  and  was  spared.  Peace  with 
Albany  and  liis  English  allies  was  now  arranged, 
on  terms  which  made  the  duke  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  kingdom;  but  it  lasted  no  more  than 
a  year.  Albany  became  obnoxious  and  fled  to 
England  again.  The  doings  of  the  king  were 
still  hateful  to  his  nobles  and  people  and  a  con- 
tinual provocation  of  smouldering  wrath.  In 
1488,  the  discontent  broke  out  in  actual  rebellion, 
and  James  was  easily  defeated  in  a  battle  fought 
at  Sauchie  Burn,  between  Bannockburn  and  Stir- 
ling. Flying  from  the  battle-field,  he  fell  from 
his  horse  and  was  taken,  badly  injured,  into  the 
house  of  a  miller  near  by,  where  he  disclosed  his 
name.  "The  consequence  was,  that  some  of  the 
rebels  who  followed  the  chase  entered  the  hut 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  persons  of 
the  murderers  were  never  known,  nor  was  the 
king's  body  ever  found." — Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  rh.  20  (i:  1). 

Also  in  ;  C.  M.  Youge,  Cameos  from  Eng. 
HM..  .lerics  3.  c/i.  18  and  22.     . 

A.  D.  1488. — Accession  of  James  IV. 

A.  D.  1502. — The  marriage  which  brought 
the  crown  of  England  to  the  Stuarts.—  '  On 
the  8th  of  August  1302  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
between  King  James  [IV.  of  Scotland]  and  Mar- 
garet, Princess  of  England  [daughter  of  Henry 
Vll.  and  sister  of  HcMiry  VIII.l.  was  celebrated 
in  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood.  A  union  of  crowns 
and  governments  might  be  viewed  as  a  iiossiblc 
result  of  such  a  marriage:  but  there  had  been 
others  between  Scotland  and  England  whence 
none  foUowed.     It  was  long  ere  such  a  harvest 
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of  peace  seemed  likely  to  arise  from  this  union  — 
it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  so  liuricd  under  events 
of  a  contrary  tenor  that  it  was  ahnosl  forgotten; 
yet,  a  liunilred  and  one  years  later,  it  sent  tlie 
gR'at-ijrandson  of  James  IV.  to  he  King  of  Eng- 
land."—.1.  II.  Burton,  llixt.  of  SmthuHl.  ch.  SO 
(c.  :S). 

A.  D.  1502-1504. —  The  Highlands  brought 
to  order.— Suppression  of  the  independent 
Lordship  of  the  Isles. — ' '  The  marriiiyc  nf  .lames 
in  15(1-'  with  the  Prineess  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  Iiclped  to  prolong  the  period  of 
tranquillily.  Hut,  in  fact,  liis  energetic  adminis- 
tration of  justice  liad,  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  restored  conlidence,  and  re-awaliened 
in  his  sulijeets  an  industrial  activity,  that  had 
slumbered  since  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
Everywhere  he  set  his  barons  the  novel  task  of 
keeping  their  territories  in  order.  Tlu;  Iluntlys 
in  the  Nortli,  the  Argylls  in  the  West,  were 
made  virtiial  viceroys  of  the  Highlands;  the 
Douglasses  were  charged  with  maintaining  the 
jieacc  of  the  IJorders;  and  at  length  the  formi- 
dable Lordship  of  the  Isles,  whicli  had  been  the 
source  of  all  tlie  Celtic  troubles  of  Scotland  since 
the  days  of  Somerled,  was  broken  up  in  1504, 
after  a  series  of  fierce  revolts,  and  the  claim  to 
an  independent  sovereignty  abandoneil  forever. 
Henceforth  the  cliieftains  of  the  Hebrides  held 
their  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  were  made  respon- 
silile  for  the  conduct  of  their  clans. " — J.  JI.  Koss, 
Srnttisli  llistiin/  unit  /.itrnitiirf.  cli.  5.  p.  177. 

A.  D.  1513'.— The  Battle  of  Flodden.— In 
15i:^,  while  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  had 
joined  the  Holy  League  against  France,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  latter  country,  besieging  Terouenne, 
he  received  an  embassy  from  James  IV.,  king  of 
Scotland,  Ids  brother-in-law.  "  Frencli  intrigues, 
anil  the  long-standing  alliance  between  the  na- 
tions, had  induced  James  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
a  breach  with  England.  Causes  of  complaint 
were  not  wauling.  There  was  a  legacy  due  from 
Henry  VII.  ;  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  Scotcli  Warden 
of  tlie  Marches,  had  been  killed  by  a  Heron  of 
Ford,  and  the  nuirderer  found  refuge  in  Eng- 
land; Andrew  Barton,  who,  licensed  with  letters 
of  marque  against  tlie  Portuguese  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  had  extended  his  re- 
prisals to  general  piracy,  had  been  captured  and 
slain  by  Lord  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
and  the  Scotch  King  demanded  justice  for  tlie 
deatli  of  bis  ca])tain.  To  these  questions,  which 
had  been  long  unsettled,  an  answer  was  now  im- 
])eriously  demanded.  Henry  replied  with  scorn, 
and  the  Scotch  King  declared  war.  The  safety 
of  England  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who.  when  James  crossed  the  border, 
was  lying  at  Pontefract.  Without  delay,  he 
jmshed  forward  northward,  and,  challenging 
James  to  meet  him  on  the  Friday  next  following, 
came  up  with  him  when  strongly  posteil  on  the 
hill  of  Flodden,  with  one  flank  covered  by  the 
river  Till,  the  other  by  an  impassable  morass, 
and  his  front  rendered  impregnable  by  the  mass- 
ing of  his  artillery.  A.sliamed,  after  his  challenge, 
to  avoid  the  combat,  Surrey  moved  suddenlv 
northward,  as  though  bound  for  Scotland,  biit 
soon  marching  round  to  the  left,  he  crossed  tlie 
Till  near  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  and  thus 
turned  James's  position.  The  Scots  were  thus 
compelled  to  fight  [September  9,  1513].  On  the 
English  right,  the  sons  of  Surrey  with  difficulty 
held   their  own.     In  the  centre,  where   Surrey 


himself  was  assaulted  by  the  Scotch  King  and 
his  choicest  troops,  the  battle  inclined  against 
the  English;  but  upon  the  English  left  the  High- 
landers were  swept  away  by  the  archers,  and 
Stanley,  who  had  the  command  in  that  wing, 
fell  on  the  rear  of  the  successful  Scotch  centre, 
and  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Tlu! 
slaughter  of  the  Scotch  was  enormous,  and 
among  the  number  of  the  slain  was  James  liim- 
,self,  with  all  his  chief  nobility." — J.  F.  Bright, 
lliM.  (if  Eiig..  1:  2.  pp.  :i70-.373.  —  "  There' lay 
slain  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  twelve  Scot- 
tish earls,  thirteen  lords,  and  five  eltU'St  sons  of 
peers  —  fifty  chiefs,  knights,  and  men  of  enn- 
nence,  ami  about  10,000  common  men.  Scot- 
land had  sustained  defeats  in  which  the  loss  had 
been  numerically  greater,  but  never  one  in  which 
the  number  of  the  nobles  slain  bore  such  a  pro- 
portion to  those  of  the  inferior  rank.  The  cause 
was  partly  the  unusual  obstinacy  of  the  long 
defence,  partly  that  when  the  eomnuin  peoide 
began  .  .  .  to  desert  their  standards,  the  nobility 
and  gentry  were  tleterreil  by  shame  and  a  sense 
of  honour  from  following  their  example." — Sir 
W.  Scott,  JIM.  of  Smtland,  ch.  21  (i\  1). 

Also  in:  P.  P.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scotltind,  r.^, 
<•!/.  6. 

A.  D.  1513. — Accession  of  James  V. 

A.  D.  1542. — The  disaster  at  Solway-frith. — 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  who  was  the  nephew  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  —  the  son  of  Henry's 
.sister,  ^Margaret  Tudor — gave  offense  to  liis 
proud  and  powerful  uncle  (A.  D.  1541)  by  excus- 
ing himself  from  a  meeting  which  had  Ijeen  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  between  the  two  kings,  and 
for  which  Henry  had  taken  the  trouble  to  travel 
to  York.  It  was  the  eager  wish  of  the  English 
king  to  persuaile  his  royal  nephew  to  take 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  monasteries  of 
Scotland,  in  imitation  of  his  own  example.  The 
appointed  meeting  was  for  the  further  tirging  of 
these  proposals,  more  especially,  and  it  had  been 
frustrated  through  the  infiuence  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  with  .young  King  James, —  very  much  to 
the  disgust  of  many  among  the  Scottish  nobles, 
as  well  as  to  the  wrath  of  King  Henry.  Wlience 
came  results  that  were  uiiex|iectedly  sad.  Henry 
determined  to  avenge  himself  for  the  slight  that 
had  been  put  upon  him,  and,  having  made  hi.s 
preparations  for  war,  he  issued  a  manifesto, 
alleging  various  injuries  which  gave  color  to  his 
declaration  of  hostilities.  "He  even  revived 
the  old  claim  to  the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  and 
lie  summoned  James  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his 
liege  lord  and  superior.  He  employed  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  whom  he  called  the  scourge  of  the 
Scots,  to  command  in  the  war."  After  some 
preliminary  raiding  expeditious,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  advanced  to  the  border  with  20,000 
men,  or  more  "James  had  assembleil  his  whole 
niilitaiy  force  at  Fala  and  Sautrey,  and  was 
ready  to  advance  as  soon  as  he  shouhl  be  in- 
formed of  Norfolk's  invading  his  kingdom.  The 
English  passed  the  Tweeil  at  Berwick,  and 
marched  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Kelso;  but  hearing  that  James  had  collected  near 
30,000  men,  they  repassed  the  river  at  that  vil- 
lage, and  retreated  into  their  own  country.  Tlii' 
King  of  Scots,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  military 
glory,  and  of  revenge  on  his  invaders,  gave  the 
signal  for  pursuing  them,  and  carrying  the  war 
into  England.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  his 
nobility,   who   were   in   general    disaffected   on 
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actouut  of  the  preference  wUich  he  had  given  to 
the  clergy,  opposed  this  resolution,  and  refused 
to  attend  him  in  his  projected  enterprise.  En- 
raged at  tliis  niutiii}',  lie  reproached  them  with 
cowardice,  and  threatened  vengeance;  but  still 
resolved,  witli  tlie  f<jrces  which  adhered  to  liim, 
to  malic  an  impression  on  the  enemy.  He  sent 
lO.ilOit  men  to  tlie  western  borders,  who  entered 
England  at  Solway-frith  [or  Sohvay  Moss] ;  and 
he  him.self  followed  them  at  a  small  distance, 
ready  to  join  them  upon  occasion."  At  the 
.same  time,  he  took  the  command  of  his  little 
army  away  from  Lord  Maxwell,  and  conferred 
it  on  one  of  his  favorites,  Oliver  Sinclair.  "  The 
army  was  extremely  <lisgusted  with  this  altera- 
tion'and  was  ready  to  disband;  when  a  small 
body  of  English  appeared,  not  exceeding  500 
men,  under  the  command  of  Dacres  and  Mus- 
gnivc.  A  panic  seized  the  Scots,  who  immedi- 
ately took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
enemy.  Few  were  killed  in  this  rout,  for  it  was 
no  action:  but  a  great  many  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  some  of  the  principal  nobility."  The 
effect  of  this  shameful  disaster  upon  the  mind  of 
James  was  so  overwhelming  that  he  took  to  his 
bed  and  died  in  a  few  days.  While  lie  lay  upon 
his  deathbed,  his  cpieen  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, who  inherited  his  crown,  and  who  played  in 
suljsequent  history  the  unfortunate  role  of 
"Mary.  Queen  of  Scots." — D.  Hume,  Hist,  of 
En;/.,  c/i.  83. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  cJi. 
33._W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Scothnid.  hk.  1. 

A.  D.  1542. — Accession  of  Queen  Mary. 

A.  D.  1544-1548.— The  English  Wooing  of 
Queen  Mary. —  Immediately  on  the  death  of 
James  V.,  Henry  VIII.  of  England  began  a  most 
resolute  undertaking  to  secure  the  hand  of  the 
infant  queen  Mary  for  his  own  infant  son.  Scot- 
land, however,  was  averse  to  the  union,  and 
resisted  all  the  Influences  which  the  English  king 
could  bring  to  bear.  Enraged  bj'  his  failure, 
Henry  despatched  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  !May 
1544,  with  a  military  and  naval  force,  commis- 
sioned to  do  the  utmost  destructive  w-ork  in  its 
power,  without  attempting  permanent  conquest, 
for  which  it  was  not  adeciuatc.  The  expedition 
landed  at  Xewhaven  and  seized  the  town  of 
Leith,  before  Cardinal  Beaton  or  Beatoun,  then 
governing  Scotland  in  the  name  of  the  Regent, 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  had  learned  of  its  approacli. 
"The  Cardinal  immediately  deserted  the  capital 
and  fled  in  the  greatest  dismay  to  Stirling.  The 
Earl  of  Hertford  demanded  the  unconditional 
surrenderor  the  infant  Queen,  and  being  informed 
that  the  Scottish  capital  and  nation  would  suffer 
every  disaster  before  they  would  submit  to  his 
ignominious  terms,  he  marched  immediately  with 
his  whole  forces  upon  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  The 
English  army  entered  by  the  Water-gate  without 
opposition,  and  assaulted  the  Xether  Bow  Port, 
and  beat  it  open  on  the  second  day,  with  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  citizens.  They  immediately  at- 
tempted to  laj-  siege  to  the  Castle.  .  .  .  Baflied 
in  their  attempts  on  the  fortress,  they  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
city.  They  set  it  on  fire  in  numerous  quarters, 
and  continued  the  work  of  devastation  and  plun- 
der till  compelled  to  abandon  it  bj-  the  smoke 
and  flames,  as  well  as  the  continual  firing  from 
the  Castle.  They  renewed  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  following  day ;  and  for  three  succes- 
sive days  they  returned  with  unabated  fury  to 


the  smoking  ruins,  till  they  had  completely  ef- 
fected their  purpose.  The  Earl  of  Hertford"  then 
proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  surrounding  country 
with  fire  and  sword.  .  .  .  This  disastrous  event 
forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  p:din- 
burgh ;  if  we  except  a  portion  of  the  Castle,  the 
churches,  and  the  north-west  wing  of  Holyrood 
Palace,  no  building  anterior  to  this  date"  now 
exists  in  Edinl)urgh.  .  .  .  The  death  of  Henry 
\  III.  in  1547  tended  to  accelerate  the  renewal  of 
his  project  for  enforcing  the  union  of  the  neigli- 
liouring  kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  the  Scottish  Queen.  Henry,  on  his  death- 
bed, urged  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Scot- 
land; and  the  councillors  of  the  young  King 
Edward  VI.  lost  no  time  in  completing  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  purpose.  ...  In  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  now 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Lord  Protector  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Edward 
VI.,  again  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army ;  while  a  fleet  of  about  60  sail 
co-operated  with  him,  by  a  descent  on  the  Scot- 
tish coast.  At  his  advance,  he  found  the  Scottish 
army  assembled  in  great  force  to  oppo.se  him. 
.  .  .  After  skirmishing  for  several  days  with 
various  success  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston- 
pans,  where  the  English  array  was  encamped, — 
a  scene  long  afterwards  made  memorable  by  the 
brief  triumph  of  Mary's  hapless  descendant, 
Charles  Stuart, — the  two  armies  at  length  eaine 
to  a  decisive  engagement  on  Saturday  the  10th 
of  September  1547,  long  after  known  by  the 
name  of 'Black  Saturday.'  The  field  of  Pinkie, 
the  scene  of  this  fatal  contest,  lies  about  six  miles 
distant  from  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  The  Scots  were  at 
first  victorious,  and  succeeded  in  driving  back 
the  enemy,  and  carrying  off  the  royal  standard 
of  England:  but  being  almost  destitute  of  cav- 
alry .  .  .  they  were  driven  from  the  field,  after 
a  dreadful  slaughter,  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
their  nobles  and  leaders,  both  slain  and  taken 
prisoners. "  Notwithstanding  their  severe  defeat, 
the  Scots  were  still  stubbornly  resolved  that  their 
young  queen  should  not  be  won  by  such  savage 
wooing:  and  the  English  returned  home,  after 
burning  Leith  and  desolating  the  coast  country 
once  more.  Next  year  the  royal  maid  of  Scot- 
land, then  si.x  years  old,  was  betrothed  to  the 
dauphin  of  France  and  sent  to  the  French  court 
to  be  reared.  So  the  English  scheme  of  marriage 
was  frustrated  in  a  decisive  way.  ^^leantime, 
the  Scots  were  reinforced  bj^  8,000  French  and 
1.000  Dutch  troops,  and  expelled  the  English 
from  most  of  the  places  they  held  in  the  country. 
—  D.  Wilson,  Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  pt.  1,  c/i. 
5  (V.  1). 

Also  in:  P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scoilaml.  r.  3, 
ch.  1-2.  — J.  A.  Froude,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  22 
(i-.  4)  and  24-25  (r.  5). 

A.  D.  1546.— The  murder  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
toun.—  "Cardinal  Beatoun  [wlio  had  acquired 
practical  control  of  the  government,  although 
the  Earl  of  Arran  was  nominally  Regent]  had 
not  used  his  power  with  moderation,  equal  to 
the  prudence  by  which  he  attained  it.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  abilities,  he  had  too  many  of 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  an  angry  leader 
of  a  faction,  to  govern  a  divided  people  with 
temper.  His  resentment  against  one  party  of 
the  nobility,  his  insolence  towards,  the  rest,  his 
severity  to  the  reformers,  and,  above  all,  the 
barbarous  and  illegal  execution  of  the  famous 
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George  "Wisliart,  a  man  of  honoinable  birth  and 
of  primitive  sanctity,  wore  out  tlie  patience  of  a 
fierce  age;  anil  notliing  but  a  txilil  liand  was 
wanting  to  gratify  llic  public  wish  by  his  de- 
struction. Private  revenge,  inflamed  and  sancti- 
fied by  a  false  zeal  for  religion,  quickly  supplied 
this  want.  Norman  Lesly,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Kotlies.  had  been  treated  by  the 
cardinal  with  injustice  and  contempt.  It  was 
not  the  temper  of  the  man,  or  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  quietly  to  digest  an  affront.  .  .  .  The 
cardinal,  at  that  time,  resided  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's,  which  he  had  fortified  at  great  ex- 
pense, and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age.  had  ren- 
dered it  impregnable.  His  retinue  was  numer- 
ous, the  town  "at  his  devotion,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country  full  of  his  dependents.  In  this 
situation,  si.xteen  persons  undertook  to  surprise 
his  castle,  and  to  assassinate  himself;  and  their 
success  was  equal  to  tlie  boldness  of  the  attempt. 
.  .  .  His  deatli  was  fatal  to  the  catholic  religion, 
and  to  the  French  interest  in  Scotland.  The 
same  zeal  for  both  continued  among  a  great 
party  in  the  nation,  but  when  deprived  of  the 
genius  and  authority  of  so  skilful  a  leader, 
operated  with  less  effect."  The  sixteen  con- 
spirators, having  full  possession  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's,  were  soon  joined  1)3'  friends  and 
sympathizers  —  John  Knox  being  one  of  the 
part)'  —  until  LW  men  were  within  the  walls. 
They  stood  a  siege  for  five  months  and  only  sur- 
rendered to  a  force  sent  over  by  the  king  of 
France,  on  being  promi.sed  their  lives.  They 
were  sent  as  prisoners  to  France,  and  the  castle 
of  St.  Andrew's  was  demolished. — Vi'.  Robert- 
son, J  list.  i>f  Smiliiiicl,  hk.  2  (i\  1). 

Also  in:  P.  F.  Tytler,  Hint,  of  Scotland,  t.  d. 
rli.  1-3. — T.  M'Crie.  Life  (f  John  Knox,  ■period  'I. 

A.  D.  1547-1557. — The  birth  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation. — In  Scotland,  the  kings  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  "obtained  a  decisive  influ- 
ence over  the  appointment  to  the  high  dignities 
in  the  (;hureli.  but  this  proved  advantageous 
neither  to  the  Church  nor,  at  last,  to  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  French  abuses  came  into  vogue  here 
also:  ecclesiastical  benefices  fell  to  the  depen- 
dents of  the  court,  to  the  3'ounger  sons  of  lead- 
ing houses,  often  to  their  bastards:  they  were 
given  or  sold  'in  commendam,'  and  then  served 
only  for  pleasure  and  gain:  the  Scotch  Church 
fell  into  an  exceedingly  scandalous  and  corrupt 
state.  It  was  not  so  much  disputed  questions  of 
doctrine  as  in  Germany,  nor  again  the  attempt 
to  keep  out  Papal  influence  as  in  England,  but 
mainly  aversion  to  the  moral  corruption  of  the 
spirituality  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
efforts  at  reformation  in  Scotland.  We  find 
Lollard  societies  among  the  Scots  much  later 
than  in  England:  their  tendencies  spread  thro\igh 
wide  circles,  owing  to  the  anti-clerical  spirit  of 
the  centnrj',  and  received  fresh  support  from 
the  doctrinal  writings  that  came  over  from  Ger- 
many. But  the  Scotch  elerg}'  was  resolved  to 
defend  itself  with  all  its  might.  ...  It  perse- 
cuted all  with  equal  severity  as  tending  to  injure 
the  stability  of  holy  Church,  and  awarded  the 
most  extreme  penalties.  To  put  suspected  here- 
tics to  death  by  fire  was  the  order  of  tlie  day ; 
happy  the  man  who  escaped  the  unrelenting  per- 
secution by  flight,  which  was  only  possible 
amid  great  peril.  These  two  causes,  an  undenia- 
bly corrupt  condition,  and  relentle.ss  punishment 
of  those  who  blamed  it  as  it  well  deserved,  gave 


the  Reform  movement  in  Scotland,  which  was 
repressed  but  not  stifled,  a  peculiar  character  of 
exasperation  and  thirst  for  vengeance.  Nor  was 
it  without  a  iiolitical  bearing,  in  Scotland  as 
elsewhere.  In  particular,  Henry  VIII.  propo.sed 
to  his  nephew.  King  .lames  V..  to  remodel  the 
Church  after  his  example:  and  a  part  of  the 
nobilitj',  which  was  already  favourably  disposed 
towards  England,  would  have  gladly  seen  this 
done.  But  James  preferred  the  French  pattern 
to  the  English:  he  was  kept  firm  in  his  Catholic 
and  French  .sympathies  by  his  wife,  Mary  of 
Guise,  and  b_v  the  energetic  Archbishop  Beaton. 
Hence  he  Ix'Camc  involved  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
land in  which  he  fell,  and  after  this  it  occasion 
ally  seemed,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
.sions  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  if  the  Knglish, 
and  in  connexion  with  them  the  Protestant, 
s_vmpathies  would  gain  tlie  asceiKlauc^-.  But 
national  feelings  were  still  stronger  than  the  re- 
ligious. Exactly  because  England  defended  and 
recommended  the  religious  change  it  failed  to 
make  way  in  Scotland.  Under  the  regency  of 
the  Queen  dowager,  with  some  pa.ssing  fluctua- 
tions, the  clerical  interests  on  the  whole  kept  the 
upper  hand.  ...  It  is  remarkable  how  under 
these  unfavourable  circumstances  the  foundation 
of  the  Scotch  Church  was  laid.  Most  of  the 
Scots  who  had  fled  from  the  country  were  con- 
tent to  ])rovidc  for  tiieir  subsistence  in  a  foreign 
land  and  improve  their  own  culture.  But  there 
was  one  among  them  who  did  not  reconcile  him- 
self for  one  moment  to  this  fate.  John  Knox 
was  the  first  who  formed  a  Protestant  congrega- 
tion in  the  besieged  fortress  of  S.  Andrew's: 
when  the  French  took  the  place  in  1547  he  was 
made  prisoner  and  condemned  to  serve  in  the 
galleys.  .  .  .  After  he  was  released,  he  took  a 
zealous  share  in  the  lat)ours  of  the  English  Re. 
formers  under  Edward  VI.,  but  was  not  alto- 
gether content  with  the  result;  after  the  King's 
death  he  had  to  fly  to  the  continent.  He  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  became  a  student  once  more 
and  tried  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  his  studies,  but 
above  all  he  imbibed,  or  confirmed  his  knowledge 
of,  the  views  which  prevailed  in  that  Churcli. 
...  A  transient  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol in  .Scotland  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
return  thither  .  .  .  towards  the  end  of  1555: 
without  delay  he  set  his  hand  to  form  a  church- 
union,  according  to  his  ideas  of  religious  inde- 
pendence, which  was  not  to  be  again  destroyed 
\)y  anj-  state  power.  .  .  .  Sometimes  in  one  and 
sometimes  in  another  of  the  places  of  refuge 
which  he  found,  he  administered  the  Communion 
to  little  congregations  according  to  the  Reformed 
rite;  this  was  done  with  greater  solemnity  at 
Easter  1.556,  in  the  house  of  Lord  Erskine  of 
Dun,  one  of  those  Scottish  noblemen  who  had 
ever  promoted  literary  studies  and  the  religious 
movement  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  A  num- 
ber of  people  of  consequence  from  the  Mearns 
(Mearnshire)  were  present.  But  tliej'  were  not 
content  with  partaking  the  Communion;  follow- 
ing the  mind  of  their  preacher  they  pledged 
themselves  to  avoid  every  other  religious  com- 
munity, and  to  uphold  with  all  their  power  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  union  we  may 
see  the  origin  of  the  Scotch  Church,  properly  so 
called.  ...  At  Erskine's  house  met  together 
also  Lord  Lorn,  afterwards  Earl  of  Argyle.  and 
the  Prior  of  S.  Andrew's,  subsequently  Earl  of 
Murray;  in  December  1557  Erskine,  Lorn.  Jliir 
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ray,  Glencairii  (also  a  fiitnd  of  Knox),  and  Mor- 
ton, united  in  a  solemn  engagement,  to  support 
God's  word  and  defend  his  congregation  against 
everv  evil  and  tyrannical  power  even  unto  death. 
When,  in  spite  of  this,  anotlier  execution  took 
place  which  e.\cited  universal  aversion,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  an  express  declaration,  that  they  would 
not  suffer  any  man  to  be  punished  for  transgress- 
ing a  clerical  law  based  on  human  ordinances. 
What  the  influence  of  England  had  not  been 
able  to  effect  was  now  produced  bv  antipathy  to 
France.  The  opinion  prevailed  that  the  King  of 
France  wished  to  add  Scotland  to  his  territories, 
and  that  the  Regent  gave  him  aid  thereto. 
When  she  gathered  the  feudal  array  on  the  bor- 
ders in  1557  (for  the  Scots  had  refused  to  contrib- 
ute towards  enlisting  mercenaries)  to  invade 
Enffland  according  to  an  understanding  with  the 
French,  the  barons  held  a  consultation  on  the 
Tweed,  in  consetiuence  of  which  they  refused 
their  co-operation  for  this  purpose.  ...  It  was 
this  quarrel  of  the  Regent  with  the  great  men  of 
the  covmtry  that  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
lords  who  were  combined  for  the  support  of  re- 
ligion to  advance  with  increasing  resolution." — 
L.  Von  Ranke.  IJi»t.  "f  Emj.  principally  in  the 
Vith  Cent..  I,k.  3,  ch.  2"(c.  1). 

Also  ix:  T.  M'Crie,  Life  of  John  Knoi, 
period  1-6. — G.  Stuart,  llist.  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland,  bk. 
1-2. 

A.  D.  1557. — The  First  Covenant  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation. —  lu  15."il3  John 
Knox  withdrew  from  Scotland  and  returned  to 
Geneva  —  whether  through  fear  of  increasing 
dangere,  or  for  other  reasons,  is  a  C[uestion  in 
dispute.  The  following  year  he  was  solicited  to 
come  back  to  the  Scottish  field  of  labor,  by 
those  nobles  who  favored  the  Reformation,  and 
he  gave  up  his  Genevan  congregation  for  the 
purpose  of  obeying  their  summons.  "  In  the  be- 
ginning of  October  he  proceeded  to  Dieijpe;  but 
while  he  waited  there  for  a  vessel  to  convey  him 
to  Scotland,  he  received  other  letters  which 
dashed  all  his  hopes,  by  counselling  him  to  re- 
main where  he  was.  The  Reformers  had  sud- 
denly changed  their  minds.  .  .  .  Sitting  down  in 
his  lodging  at  Dieppe.  Knox  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
lords  whose  faith  had  failed,  after  inviting  him 
to  come  to  their  help.  .  .  .  With  it  he  despatched 
another  addres-sed  to  the  whole  nobilitj'  of  Scot- 
land, and  others  to  particular  friends.  .  .  .  The 
letters  of  Knox  had  an  immediate  and  powerful 
effect  in  stimulating  the  decaying  zeal  of  the  Re- 
forming nobles.  Likea  firestirred  up  just  when 
ready  to  die  out  among  its  own  ashes,  it  now 
burned  more  brightly  than  ever.  Electing  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  month  of  December,  they  drew  up  a 
bond  which  knit  them  into  one  body,  pledged  them 
to  a  definite  line  of  conduct  and  gave  consistency 
and  shape  to  their  plans.  They  had  separated 
from  the  Roman  communion;  they  now  formed 
themselves  into  an  opposing  phalanx.  This 
document  is  known  in  our  Church  history  as  the 
first  Covenant,  and  is  so  important  that  we  giv-e 
it  entire:  "  We,  perceivinir  how  Satan,  in  his 
members,  the  antichrists  of  our  time,  cruellj-  do 
rage,  seeking  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  and  His  congregation,  ought,  ac- 
cording to  our  bounden  duty,  to  strive  in  our 
blaster's  cause,  even  imto  the  death,  being  certain 
of  the  victory  in  Him.  The  which  our  duty 
being  well  considered,  we  do  promise  before  the 
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ilajesty  of  God  and  His  congregation,  that  we, 
by  His  grace,  shall,  with  all  diliirencc,  continu- 
ally apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and  our 
very  lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward,  and  estab- 
lish the  most  bles.sed  Word  of  God  and  His  con- 
gregation: and  shall  labour,  at  our  possibility. 
to  have  faithful  ministers,  truly  and  purely  to 
a<lminister  Christ's  gospel  and  .sacraments  to 
His  people.  We  shall  maintain  them,  nourish 
them,  and  defend  them,  the  wliole  congresation 
of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  al  our 
whole  powers  and  waging  of  our  lives,  again-t 
Satan  and  all  wicked  power  that  doth  intend  tyr- 
anny or^  trouble  against  the  foresaid  congrega- 
tion. Cnto  the  which  holy  word  and  congrega- 
tion we  do  join  us.  and  so  do  forsake  and 
renounce  the  congregation  of  Satan,  with  all  tlie 
superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry  thereof; 
and.  moreover,  sh:ill  declare  ourselves  manifestly 
enemies  thereto,  by  this  our  faithful  promi.sc 
before  God,  testified  to  His  congregation  by  our 
subscription  to  these  presents,  at  Edinburgh,  the 
3rd  day  of  December  1557  years.  God  called  to 
witness  —  A.,  Earl  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  Morton, 
Archibald,  Lord  of  Lorn,  John  Erskine  of  Dun,' 
ifcc.  From  the  time  that  the  Reformers  had  re- 
solved to  refrain  from  being  present  at  mass, 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  among 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  worship.  .  .  . 
Elders  and  deacons  were  chosen  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  these  infant  communities.  Edin- 
burgh has  the  honour  of  having  given  the  ex- 
ample, and  the  names  of  her  first  five  elders  arc 
still  preserved.  The  existence  of  these  small 
Protestant  'congregations,'  scattered  over  the 
country,  probably  led  the  lords  to  employ  the 
word  so  frequently  in  their  bond,  and  this  again 
led  to  their  being  called  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. It  was  a  bold  document  to  which  they 
had  thus  put  their  names.  It  was  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the  powers  of  the  exist- 
ing Church  and  State." — ^J.  Cunningham,  Church 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  r.  1,  ch.  10. 

Also  ix:  John  Knox,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland  (  Works,  v.  1),  bk.  1. —  D.  Calderwood, 
Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  1557  (r.  1).— T. 
M'Crie,  Life  of  John  Kno.r.  j>erind  .5-6. 

A.  D.  1558. — Marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  Dauphin  of  France. — Contemplated  union 
of  Crowns.     See  FitAXCK:  A.  D.  l.")4T-15.J0. 

A.  D.  1558-1560. — Rebellion  and  triumph  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. — The  Geneva 
Confession  adopted. — "In  1558  the  burning  of 
an  old  preacher,  Walter  Mill,  at  St.  Andrew's, 
aroused  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  as  the 
signers  of  the  Covenant  now  called  themselves. 
They  presented  their  demands  to  the  regent  (the 
queen-dowager,  Mary  of  Guise],  and  some  time 
was  spent  in  useless  discussion.  But  the  hands 
of  the  Reformci-s  were  strengthened  by  Eliza- 
beth's accession  in  England,  and  on  .May  2,  15.5!), 
the  leading  spirit  of  "the  Scottish  Reformaliuii. 
John  Knox,  returned  to  Scotland.  .  .  .  Knox's 
influence  was  soon  felt  in  the  course  of  affairs. 
In  May.  1559.  the  regent,  stirred  to  action  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorniine.  summoned  the  R-fornutl 
clergy  to  Stirling.  They  came,  but  surroinided 
bv  so  many  followers,  that  the  regent  was  afraid, 
and  promised  that,  if  they  would  disperse,  she 
would  proceed  no  further.  They  agrceil;  but 
scarcely  were  they  gone  before  -Mary  caused  the 
preachers  to  be  tried  and  condemned  in  their  ab- 
sence.    Knox's  anger  broke  out  in  a  fierce  ser- 
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nion  against  idnlatiy.  prcaelipd  at  Perth.  The 
peopkMtf  the  town  rose  anil  destrovcd  the  images 
in  the  chiireht'S.  and  ti)ic  down  all  aichiteetuial 
ornaments  wliicli  contained  sciilpture.  The  e.\- 
ample  of  Perth  was  followed  elsewhere,  and  the 
churches  of  Scotland  were  soon  robbed  of  their 
old  beauty.  From  this  time  we  must  date  the 
decay  of  the  tine  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Scot- 
laud,  whose  ruins  still  bear  witness  to  their 
former  splendour.  .  .  .  The  Lord.^  of  the  Con- 
gregation were  now  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
regent,  anil  war  was  on  the  [loint  of  breaking 
out.  It  was.  however,  averted  for  a  time  by 
the  mediation  of  a  few  moderate  men,  amongst 
whom  was  Lord  James  Stewart,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  the  late  king,  known  in  later  history  as 
the  Earl  of  .Murray.  Holh  parties  agreed  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  submit  their  disjiutes  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Estates  of  the  licalm,  while  the 
regent  jiroiuised  not  to  molest  the  people  of 
Perth,  orgarrisim  the  town  with  French  soldiers. 
She  kept  the  letter  only  of  her  promise;  for  she 
hired  native  troops  with  French  money,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  the  pcoi)leof  Perth.  This  per- 
fidy gave  strength  to  the  Congregation.  They 
again  look  up  arms,  seized  Edinburgh,  summoned 
a  parliament,  an<l  deposed  the  regent  (Octoljcr, 
1559).  This  was  a  bold  step ;  but  witliout  help 
from  England  it  could  not  be  maintained.  As 
the  regent  was  strong  in  French  troops,  the  Con- 
gre.gation  must  ally  with  England.  Elizabeth 
wished  to  help  them;  hut  her  course  was  by  no 
means  clear.  To  ally  with  rebels  fighting 
against  their  lawful  .sovereign  was  a  bad  ex- 
ample for  one  in  Klizabeth's  position  to  set.  .  .  . 
At  last,  in  January,  1500,  a  treaty  was  made  at 
Berwick,  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
Chatelheratdt  [better  known  as  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  who  had  resigned  the  regency  of  Scot- 
land in  favor  of  ]ilary  of  Guise,  and  received 
from  the  French  kiug  the  duchj'  of  Cbatelher- 
ault],  the  second  person  in  the  Scottish  realm. 
Elizabeth  undertook  to  aid  the  Scottish  lords  in 
expelling  the  French,  but  would  only  aid  them 
so  long  as  they  acknowledged  their  queen.  And 
now  a  strange  change  had  come  over  Scotland. 
The  Scots  were  lighting  side  by  side  with  the 
English  against  their  old  allies  the  French.  Al- 
ready their  religious  feelings  had  overcome  their 
old  national  animosities;  oi\  rather,  religion  itself 
had  become  a  powerful  eli'ment  in  their  national 
spirit.  .  .  .  But  meanwhile  alTairs  in  France 
tookadirection  favourable  to  the  Ueformers.  .  .  . 
The  French  troops  were  needed  at  home,  and 
could  uo  longer  be  spared  for  Scotland.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  French  made  peace  necessary 
in  Scotland,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh 
(July,  loGO),  it  w.is  provided  tliat  henceforth  uo 
foreigners  should  be  emidoyed  in  Scotland  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm. 
Elizabeth's  policy  was  rewarded  by  a  condition 
that  Mary  ami  Francis  IL  should  "acknowledge 
her  queen  of  England,  lay  aside  their  own  pre- 
tensions, and  no  longer  wear  the  British  arms. 
Before  the  treaty  was  signed  the  (pieen-regent 
died  (June  20),  and  with  her  the  power  of  France 
and  the  Guises  in  Scotland  was  gone  for  the 
present.  The  Congregation  was  now  tri- 
umphant, and  the  work  of  Reformation  was 
iiuickly  carried  on.  A  meeting  of  the  Estates 
approved  of  the  Geneva  Confession  of  Faith, 
abjured  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  forbade 
the  administration,  or  presence  at  the  adminis- 


tration, of  the  mass,  on  pain  of  death  for  the 
third  olfenee  (August  !i5,  1560).  .  .  .  The  plans 
of  the  Guises  were  no  longer  to  be  carried  on  in 
Scotland  and  England  by  armed  interference, 
but  by  the  political  craft  and  cunning  of  their 
niece,  Mary  of  Scotland  [now  widowed  by  the 
death,  December  4,  1560,  of  her  husband,  the 
young  French  king,  Francis  II.],  who  had  been 
trained  under  their  inlluence.  " — M.  Creightou, 
The  Af/e  of  Elizahclh.  hk.  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Froude,  Hint,  of  Eni/..  r.  7, 
c/i.  2-3. — J.  Kno.x,  JltKi.  of  the  lieformutioii  in 
Scotland,  bk.  2  (Wui-kx,  t.  1).— J.' II.  Burton, 
lli.-<t.  of  Srotlnnd.   eh.  37-88  (/■.  4). 

A.  D.  1561-1568.— The  reign  of  Mary.— 
Differing  views  of  her  conduct  and  character. 
— In  August.  1501,  t^ucen  Mary  returned  from 
her  long  residence  in  France,  to  UM<lertake  the 
government  of  a  country  of  which  she  was  the 
acknowledged  .sovereign,  but  of  which  she  knew 
almost  nothing.  "  She  was  now  a  widow,  so  the 
Scots  were  freed  from  the  fear  they  had  felt  of 
seeing  their  country  sink  into  a  province  of 
France.  The  jK'ople,  who  had  an  almost  super- 
stitious reverence  for  kingship,  which  was  very 
inconsistent  with  their  contempt  for  kingly  au- 
thority, welcomed  her  with  open  arms.  .  .  . 
They  had  yet  to  find  out  that  she  bad  come  back 
to  them  French  in  all  but  birth,  gifted  with  wit, 
intellect,  and  beauty,  but  subtle  beyond  their 
power  of  searching,  and  quite  as  zealous  for  the 
old  form  of  religion  as  they  were  for  the  new- 
one.  The  Queen,  too,  who  came  thus  as  a  stran- 
ger among  her  own  people,  had  to  deal  with  a 
state  of  tlungs  unknown  in  former  reigns.  Hith- 
erto the  Church  had  taken  the  side  of  the  Crown 
against  the  nobles;  now  both  [the  Reformed 
Church  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation]  were 
united  against  the  Crown,  who.se  only  hope  lay 
in  the  quarrels  between  these  ill-matched  allies. 
The  chief  cause  of  discortl  between  them  was 
the  iiroperty  of  the  Church.  The  Reformed 
luinisters  fancied  that  they  had  sitcceeded,  not 
only  to  the  Pope's  right  of  dictation  in  all  mat- 
ters, public  and  private,  but  to  the  lands  of  the 
Church  as  well.  To  neither  of  these  claims  would 
the  Lords  agree.  They  were  as  little  inclined  to 
submit  to  the  tyranny'  of  presb3ters  ii-s  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pope.  They  withstwxl  the  minis- 
ters who  wished  to  forbid  the  Queen  and  her 
attendants  hearing  mass  in  her  private  chapel, 
and  they  refused  to  accept  as  law  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  a  code  of  rules  drawn  up 
by  the  ministers  for  the  guidance  of  the  new 
Church.  As  to  the  land,  much  of  it  had  already 
passed  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who,  with  the 
lands,  generally  bore  the  title  of  the  Church 
dignitary  who  bad  formerly  held  theiu.  The 
Privy  Council  look  one-third  of  what  remained 
to  pay  the  stipends  of  the  ministers,  while  the 
rest  was  sup|)osc<l  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Churchmen  in  [lossession,  and,  as  they  died  out, 
it  was  to  fall  in  to  the  Crown.  Lord  James 
Stewart,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  whom  the  Queen 
created  Earl  of  ^Murray,  was  the  hope  of  the 
Protestants,  but  in  the  north  the  Romanists  were 
still  numerous  and  .strong.  Their  head  was  the 
Earl  of  Iluntly.  chief  of  the  Gordons,  who 
reigned  supreme  over  most  of  the  north."  One 
of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Queen  was  to  join 
the  Earl  of  Murray  in  hostilities  which  pursued 
the  Earl  of  Iluntly  and  his  son  to  their  death. 
And  yet  they  were  the  main  pillars  of  tlie  Church 
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which  she  was  determined  to  restore!  "  Tlic 
most  interesting  questidn  now  for  all  parties  was, 
whom  the  Queen  would  marry,  Mauj-  foreign 
princes  were  talked  of,  and  Elizabeth  suggested 
lier  own  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  but 
Mary  settled  the  matter  herself  by  falling  in  love 
witli  lier  own  cousin,  Henr)'  Stewart,  Lord 
Darnley. "  Jlurraj'  opposed  the  marriage  with 
bitterness,  and  took  up  arms  against  it,  but 
failed  of  support  and  fled  to  England.  The 
wretched  consequences  of  Mary's  union  with  the 
liandsome  but  worthless  Darule}'  are  among  the 
tragedies  of  history  which  all  the  world  is  ac- 
quainted witli.  She  tired  of  him,  and  inflamed 
liis  jealousy,  with  that  of  all  her  court,  bj'  mak- 
ing a  favorite  of  her  Italian  secretary,  David 
Kizzio.  Rizzio  was  brutally  murdered,  in  her 
presence,  March  9,  1.j66,  by  a  band  of  conspira- 
tors, to  whom  Daruley  had  [iledged  liis  protec- 
tion. The  tjueen  dissembled  her  resentment 
until  she  had  power  to  make  it  effective,  flying 
from  Edinl)urgh  to  Dunbar,  meantime.  When, 
within  a  month,  she  returned  to  the  capital,  it 
was  with  a  strong  force,  brought  to  her  support 
by  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell.  The 
murderers  of  Hizzio  were  outlawed,  and  Darn- 
ley,  while  recovering  from  an  attack  of  small- 
pox, was  killed  (February  9,  1567)  by  the  blow- 
ing up  of  a  house,  outside  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  the  Queen  had  placed  him.  "It  was 
conniionl_v  believed  that  Bothwell  was  guilt)-  of 
the  murder,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  had 
done  it  to  please  the  Queen  and  with  her  con- 
sent. This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  her 
conduct.  She  made  no  effort  to  find  out  the 
murderer  and  to  bring  him  lo  punishment,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral  she  gave  Bothwell  the 
feudal  superiority  over  the  town  of  Leith."  In 
Jlay,  three  months  after  Darnley 's  death,  she 
married  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, — who  had  freed 
himself  from  an  earlier  tie  by  hasty  divorce. 
This  shameless  conduct  caused  a  rising  of  the 
barons,  who  occupied  Edinburgh  in  force. 
Bothwell  attempted  to  oppose  them  with  an 
army:  but  there  was  no  battle.  The  Queen  sur- 
rendered herself,  at  Carberry,  June  15,  1567; 
Bothwell  escaped,  first  to  Orknev.  and  then  to 
Demiiark,  where  he  died  about  fen  years  later. 
"Just  a  month  after  her  third  marriage  the 
Queen  was  brought  back  to  Etlinburgh,  to  be 
greeted  by  the  ndlings  of  the  mob,  who  now 
openly  accused  her  as  a  murderess.  .  .  .  From 
Edinburgh  she  was  taken  to  a  lonely  castle  built 
on  a  small  island  in  the  centre  of  Loch  Leven. 
A  few  days  later  a  casket  containing  eight  let- 
ters was  produced.  These  letters,  it  was  said, 
Bothwell  had  left  behind  him  in  his  flight,  and 
they  seemed  to  have  been  written  by  Mary  to 
him  while  Daruley  was  ill  in  Glasgow.  If  she 
really  wrote  them,  tliey  proved  very  plainly  that 
she  had  planned  the  murder  with  Bothwell. 
They  are  called  the  'casket  letters,'  from  the 
bo.x  or  casket  in  which  they  were  found.  The 
confederate  barons  acted  as  if  they  were  really 
hers.  The  Lord  Lindsay  and  Robert  ^Melville 
were  sent  to  her  at  Loch  Leveu,  and  she  there 
signed  the  demission  of  the  government  to  her 
son,  and  desired  that  ^lurray  should  be  the  first 
regent."  The  infant  king,  James  VI.,  was 
crowned  at  Stirling;  and  Murray,  recalled  from 
France,  became  regent.  Within  a  year  !Mary 
escaped  from  her  prison,  reasserted  her  right  of 
sovereignty,  and  was  supported  by  a  consider- 


able iiarty.  Defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Langside,  Jlay  13,  1508,  she  then  fled  to  Eng- 
land, and  received  from  Elizabeth  the  hospitality 
of  a  prison.  She  was  confined  in  various  castles 
and  manor  houses,  ending  her  life,  after  many 
removes,  at  Fotheringay,  where  she  was  exe- 
cuted [sec  ExGL.\XD;  A.  D.  1.585-1587]  Febru- 
ary 8,  1.587.— M.  Macarther,  IIiKt.  of  SetdUtud, 
ch.  G.— "In  spite  of  all  the  prurient  sug- 
gestions of  writers  who  have  fastened  on  the 
story  of  Clary's  life  as  on  a  savoury  morsel,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  "that  she  was  a 
woman  of  licentious  disposition,  and  there  is 
strong  evidence  to  the  contrary.  There  was 
never  anything  to  her  discredit  in  France.  .  .  . 
The  charge  of  adultery  with  Kizzio  is  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  belief  even  by  Mr.  Froude,  the 
severest  of  her  judges.  Bothwell  indeed  she 
loved,  and.  like  man}-  another  woman  who  does 
not  deserve  to  be  called  licentious,  she  sacrificed 
her  reputation  to  the  man  she  loved.  But  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  she  was  no  slave  to 
appetite  is  afforded  by  her  nineteen  years'  resi- 
dence in  England,  which  began  when  .she  was 
only  twenty-five.  During  almost  the  whole  of 
that  time  she  was  mixing  freely  in  the  society  of 
the  other  sex,  with  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
misconduct  had  she  been  so  inclined  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  she  was  fettered  by  any 
scruples  of  religion  or  morality.  Yet  no  charge 
of  unchastity  is  made  against  her.  .  .  .  That 
Darnley  was  murdered  by  Bothwell  is  not  dis- 
puted. That  Mary  was  cognisant  of  the  plot 
and  lured  him  to  the  shambles,  has  been  doubted 
by  few  investigators  at  once  competent  and  un- 
bias.sed.  She  lent  herself  to  this  part  not  without 
compunction.  Bothwell  had  the  advantage  over 
her  that  the  loved  has  over  the  lover;  and  he 
used  it  mercilessly  for  his  headlong  ambition, 
hardly  taking  the  trouble  to  pretend  that  he 
cared  for  the  unhappy  woman  who  was  sacrific- 
ing everything  for  him.  He  in  fact  cared  more 
for  his  lawful  wife,  whom  he  was  preparing  to 
divorce,  and  to  whom  lie  had  been  married  only 
six  months.  .  .  .  What  brought  sudden  and  irre- 
trievable ruin  on  Mary  w.is  not  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  but  the  infatuation  which  made  her  the 
passive  instrument  of  Bothwell's  presumptuous 
ambition." — E.  S.  Beesly,  Qtucii  Eliznhith,  ch. 
4. — "Constitutionally.  Mary  was  not  a  person 
likely  to  come  under  the  sway  of  a  violent  and 
absorbing  ]ia.ssion.  Her  whole  nature  was  mas- 
culine in  its  moderation,  its  firmness,  its  mag- 
nanimity. She  was  tolerant,  imcapricious. 
capable  of  carrying  out  a  purpose  steadily,  yet 
with  tact  and  policy.  She  was  never  hysterical, 
never  fanciful.  With  her,  love  was  not  an  en- 
grossing occupation;  on  the  contrary,  to  ^lary. 
as  to  most  men.  it  was  but  the  child  and  play- 
thing of  unfrequent  leisure.  Her  lovers  went 
madabout  her,  but  she  never  went  mad  about 
her  lovers.  She  sent  C'hatelar  to  the  scaffold. 
She  saw  Sir  John  Gordon  beheaded.  She  ad- 
mitted Rizzio  to  a  close  intimacy.  Rizzio  was 
her  intellectual  mate,  the  depository  of  lier  state 
secrets,  her  politic  guide  and  confidant:  but  the 
very  notoriety  of  her  intercourse  with  him 
showed  how  innocent  and  unsexual  it  Wiis  in  its 
nature,  —  the  frank  companionship  of  friendly 
statesmen.  Had  she  been  Kizzio's  mistress,  nay. 
even  had  love  in  the  abstract  been  a  more  im- 
portant matter  to  her  than  it  was,  she  would 
have  been  more  cautions  and  discreet:  however 
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impoii.mt  the  pulilif  business  which  thty  were 
trau.sactiiig  might  have  been,  she  would  hardly 
have  kept  the  Italian  sceietary  in  her  boudoir 
half  the  night.  Her  marriage  with  Darnley  was 
not  exclusively  a  love-match:  it  was  a  marriage 
to  which  her  judgment,  us  well  as  her  heart, 
consented.  Her  love-letters  abound  in  pretty 
trifles:  her  business  letters  are  clear,  strong, 
rapid,  brilliantly  direct.  By  the  fantastic  irony 
of  fate  this  masculine  unsentimental  career  has 
been  translated  into  an  eireniinate  love-story,— 
the  truth  being,  as  I  have  had  to  .say  again  and 
again,  that  no  woman  ever  lived  to  whom  love 
was  less  of  a  necessity.  This  was  the  strength 
of  Mary's  character  as  a  queen  —  as  a  woman, 
its  defect.  A  lovesick  girl,  when  her  castle  in 
the  air  was  shattered,  might  have  come  to  hate 
Darnley  with  a  feverish  feminine  hatred;  but 
the  sedate  and  politic  intelligence  of  the  Queen 
could  only  have  been  incidentally  afTecJed  by 
such  considerations.  She  knew  that,  even  at  the 
worst,  Darnley  was  a  useful  ally,  and  the 
motives  which  induced  her  to  marry  him  must 
have  restrained  her  from  putting  him  forcilily 
away.  Yet  when  the  deed  was  done,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  should  have  accpiiesced  in 
the  action  of  the  nobilil)'.  Hothwell,  again, 
was  in  her  estimation  a  loyal  retainer,  a  trusted 
adviser  of  the  Crown;  but  he  was  nothing  more. 
Yet  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  after  her  forcible 
detention  at  Dunbar,  she  should  have  resolved  to 
submit  with  a  good  grace  to  the  inevitable. 
Saving  Argyle  and  Huntley,  Bothwell  was  the 
most  powerful  of  her  peers.  He  was  essentially 
a  strong  man;  lit.  it  seemed,  to  rule  that  turbu- 
lent nobility.  He  had  been  recommended  to  her 
acceptance  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  thearistoe 
racy,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  .  .  .  On  a  woman 
of  ardent  sentimentality  these  considerations 
would  have  had  little  effect:  they  were  exactly 
the  considerations  which  would  appeal  topiary's 
mascidine  common-sense.  Yet,  though  she  made 
what  seemed  to  her  the  best  of  a  bad  business, 
she  was  very  wretched." — J.  Skeltou,  Kmayx  in 
IJiston/  iiiul  liiotji-fiph;/.  pp.  40-41. — "To  estab- 
lish the  genuineness  of  the  Casket  Letters  is 
necessarily  to  establish  that  Marj-  was  a  co-con- 
spirator with  Hothwell  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. .  .  .  The  expressions  in  the  letters  are 
not  consistent  with  an  innocent  purpose,  or  with 
the  theory  that  she  brought  Darnley  to  Edin- 
burgh in  order  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  a 
divorce.  Apart  even  from  other  corroborative 
evidence,  tlie  evidence  of  the  letters,  if  their 
genuineness  be  admitted,  is  sullicient  to  establish 
her  guilt.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  her  entire 
innocence  is  not  consistent  with  other  evidence, 
it  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  that  the  problem  of 
the  geiuiineness  of  the  letters  has  an  absolutely 
vital  bearing  on  the  character  of  Mary.  Jlr. 
Skelton,  who  does  not  admit  the  genuineness  of 
the  letters,  and  who  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and"  ingenious  defenders  of 
-Mary  in  this  country,  has  taken  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  contempt  for  what  he  terms  the  'theory 
of  the  ecclesiastics '— that  IMary,  during  the 
\yhole  progress  of  the  plot  against  Daruley's 
life,  was  •  innocent  as  a  child,  immacidate  as  a 
saint.'  lie  is  unable  to  adopt  a  more  friendly 
attitude  towards  her  than  that  of  an  apologizer, 
and  is  compelled  to  attempt  the  assumption  of  a 
middle  position  —  that  she  was  neither  wholly 
innocent  nor  wholly  guilty;  that,  ignorant  of  the 


details  and  method  of  the  plot,  she  only  vaguely 
gues.sed  that  it  was  in  jirogress,  and  failed 
merely  in  firmly  and  promjitly  forbidding  its  exe- 
cution. But  in  a  case  of  nuirder  a  micUUe  posi- 
tion—  a  position  of  even  partial  indilTercnce  — 
is,  except  in  very  pecidiar  cin-umsfances,  well- 
nigh  impossible;  in  the  case  of  a  wife's  attitude 
to  the  murder  of  her  husban<l,  tlie  limit  of  im- 
possibility is  still  luore  nearly  approached ;  but 
when  the  wife  possesses  such  exceptional  cour- 
age, fertility  of  resource,  and  strength  of  will  as 
were  posscsscfd  by  Mary,  the  impossibility  may 
be  regarded  as  absolute.  Besides,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Alary  was  not  indifferent  in  the  matter.  She 
had  long  regarded  her  husband's  conduct  with 
antipathy  and  indignation;  she  <lid  not  conceal 
her  eager  desire  to  be  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
marriage  to  him;  and  she  h;id  abundant  n'asons, 
many  of  which  were  justiliable,  for  this  desire. 
.  .  .  The  fatal  weakness  ...  of  all  such  argu- 
ments as  are  used  to  establish  cither  Mary's  ab- 
solute or  partial  innocence  of  the  murder  is,  that 
they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  leading  traits  of 
her  disposition.  She  was  possessed  of  altogether 
exceptional  decision  and  force  of  will;  she  was 
remarkably  wary  and  acute;  and  she  was  a 
match  for  almost  any  of  her  contcmiioraries  iu 
the  art  of  diplomacy.  She  was  not  one  to  be 
concussed  into  a  course  of  action  to  which  she 
had  any  strong  aversion.' — T.  F.  Henderson, 
The  Casket  Letters  and  Jfan/  Queen  of  Scots,  eh.  1. 
— "  The  beauties  of  her  person,  and  gracesof  her 
air,  combined  to  make  her  the  most  andable  of 
women ;  and  the  charms  of  her  address  and  con- 
versation aided  the  impression  which  her  lovely 
figure  made  on  the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  Am- 
bitious and  active  iu  her  temper,  yet  inclined  to 
cheerfulness  and  society ;  of  a  lofty  spirit,  con- 
stant and  even  vehement  in  her  purpose,  yet 
polite,  and  gentle,  and  affable  in  her  demeanour; 
she  seemed  to  partake  oidy  so  much  of  the  male 
vii'tucs  as  to  render  her  estimable,  without  rc- 
liufiuishing  those  soft  graces  which  compose  the 
proper  ornament  of  her  .sex.  In  order  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  her  character,  wc  niust  set  aside  one 
part  of  her  conduct,  while  she  abandoned  her.self 
to  the  guidance  of  a  profligate  man ;  and  must 
consider  these  faults,  whether  we  admit  them  to 
be  imprudences  or  crimes,  as  the  residt  of  an  in- 
explicable, though  not  uncommon,  inconstancy 
in  the  human  mind,  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature, 
of  the  violence  of  passion,  and  of  the  influence 
which  situations,  and  sometimes  momcntarj'  in- 
cidents, have  on  persons  whose  principles  itre  not 
thoroughly  confirmed  by  experience  and  refiec- 
tion.  Enraged  by  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  her 
husliand,  seduced  by  the  treacherous  counsels  of 
one  in  whom  she  reposed  confidence,  transported 
by  the  violence  of  her  own  temper,  which  never 
lay  sufficiently  under  the  guidance  of  discretion, 
she  was  betrayed  into  actions  which  may  with 
some  difficulty  be  accounted  for,  but  which  afl- 
mit  of  no  ajjology,  nor  even  of  alleviation.  Au 
enumeration  of  her  qvutlities  might  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  panegyric;  an  account  of  her  con- 
duct must  in  some  parts  wear  the  aspect  of 
severe  satire  and  invective.  Her  numerous  mis- 
fortunes, the  solitude  of  her  long  and  tedious 
captivit.v,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed  on  account  of  her  religion,  had 
wrought  her  up  to  a  degree  of  bigotry  during 
her  later  years;  a:id  such  were  the  prevalent 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  age,  that  it  is  the  les;? 
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wonder  if  her  zeal,  lier  resentment,  and  lier  in- 
terest uniting,  induced  her  to  give  consent  to  a 
design  wLicii  conspirators,  actuated  only  by  tlie 
(irst  of  tliese  motives,  had  formed  against  the 
life  of  Elizabeth." — D.  Hume,  Hist,  of  Enijland. 
ch.  43  (('.  4). — "More  books  have  been  written 
about  Mary  Stuart  than  exist  as  to  all  the  Queens 
in  the  world  ;  yet,  so  greatly  do  those  biographies 
vary  in  their  representations  of  her  cliaracter, 
that  at  first  it  seems  scarcely  credible  how  any 
person  couUI  be  so  differently  described.  The 
triumph  of  a  creed  or  party  has  unhappily  been 
more  considered  than  the  development  of  facts, 
or  those  principles  of  moral  justice  which  ought 
to  animate  the  pen  of  the  Historian ;  and,  after 
all  the  literary  gladiatorship  that  has  been  prac- 
tised in  this  arena  for  some  three  hundred  years, 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is 
still  under  consideration,  for  party  feeling  and 
sectarian  hate  have  not  yet  exhausted  their 
malice.  ...  If  the  opinions  of  JIary  Stuart's 
own  sex  were  allowed  to  decide  the  question  at 
issue,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  would  have  been 
pronounced  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
readers,  irrespective  of  creed  or  party.  Is,  then, 
the  moral  standard  erected  hy  women  for  one 
another,  low<'r  than  that  which  is  required  of 
them  by  men  ?  Are  the}'  less  acute  in  their  per- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong,  or  more  disposed  to 
tolerate  frailties  ?  The  contrary  has  generally 
been  proved.  With  the  exception  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Cathai-ine  de  Medicis,  Lady  Shrews- 
bury, and  ilargaret  Erskine  (Lady  Douglas),  of 
infamous  memory,  JIary  Stuart  had  no  female 
enemies  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  Enirlisli  gold  could  not  purcha.se  wit- 
nesses from  the  female  portion  of  the  household  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  None  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Court,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  imputed 
crime  at  any  time  to  their  mistress.  In  the  days 
of  her  Royal  splendour  in  France  Queen  Mary 
was  attended  by  ladies  of  ancient  family  and  un- 
sullied honour,  and,  like  true  women,  they  clung 
to  her  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  later  adversity, 
through  good  ami  evil  report  they  shared  the 
gloom  and  sorrow  of  her  prison  life." — S.  H. 
Burke,  IliDtorioil  Portfaits  fif  the  Tndor  Dynasty 
and  the.  Reforiiidtiitn  Period,  r.  4,  ch.  7. — "Mary 
Stuart  was  in  man}-  respects  the  creature  of  her 
age,  of  her  creed,  and  of  her  station ;  but  the 
noblest  and  most  noteworthy  qualities  of  her  na- 
ture were  independent  of  rank,  opinion,  or  time. 
Even  the  detractors  who  defend  her  conduct  on 
the  i)lea  that  she  was  a  dastard  and  a  dupe  are 
compelled  in  the  same  breath  to  retract  this  im- 
plied reproach,  and  to  admit,  with  illogical  ac- 
clamation and  incongruous  applause,  that  the 
world  never  saw  more  splendid  courage  at  the 
service  of  more  brilliant  intelligence;  that  a 
braver  if  not  'a  rarer  spirit  never  did  steer 
humanity.'  A  kinder  or  more  faithful  frienil,  a 
deadlier  or  more  dangerous  enemy,  it  would  be 
impossilile  to  dread  or  to  desire.  Passion  alone 
could  shake  the  doul)le  fortress  of  her  impreg- 
nable heart  and  ever  active  brain.  The  passion 
of  love,  after  very  surticient  experience,  she  ap- 
parently and  naturally  outlived :  the  passion  of 
hatred  and  revenge  was  as  inextinguishable  in 
her  inmost  nature  as  the  emotion  of  loyalty-  and 
gratitude.  Of  repentance  it  would  seem  that 
she  knew  as  little  as  of  fear:  having  been  trained 
from  her  iufancv  in  a  religion  where  the  Deca- 
logue was  supplanted  by  the  Creed.     Adept  as 


she  was  in  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  dissimu- 
lation, the  most  salient  note  of  her  original  dispo- 
sition was  daring  rather  than  subtlety.  Beside 
or  behind  the  voluptuous  or  intellectual  attrac- 
tions of  beauty  and  culture,  she  had  about  her 
the  fresher  charm  of  a  fearless  and  frank  sim- 
plicity, a  genuine  and  enduring  pleasure  in 
small  and  harmless  things  no  les-s  than  in  such 
as  were  neither.  .  .  .  For  her  own  freedom  of 
will  and  of  way,  of  passion  and  of  action,  she 
cared  much;  for  her  creed  she  cared  something; 
for  her  country  she  cared  less  than  nothlns.  Slie 
would  have  flung  Scotland  with  England  into  the 
hellfire  of  Spanish  Catholicism  rather  than  forego 
the  faintest  chance  of  personal  revenge.  ...  In 
the  private  and  personal  qualities  which  attract 
and  attach  a  friend  to  his  friend  and  a  follower 
to  his  leader,  no  man  or  woman  was  ever  more 
constant  and  more  eminent  than  .Mary  Queen  of 
Scots." — A.  C.  Swinburne,  Mary  Queen  of  Scott 
(MisceUnnieg,  pp.  357-359). 

Also  rx:  J.  H.  Burton,  Hint,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
41-47  (r.  4).— M.  Laing,  Uist.  of  Scotland,  v.  1-2. 
— F.  A.  Mignet,  Hint,  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.— 
A.  Strickland,  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  .Scots. — 
J.  Skelton,  Maitland  of  Lethington. — W.  Robert- 
son, Hint,  of  Scotland,  Appendix. — C.  M.  Yonge, 
Cameos  of  English  History,  series  4,  c.  33,  and 
series  5,  c.  1.  2,  5  and  6. 

A.  D.  1567. — Accession  of  James  VI. 

A.  D.  1568-1572.— Distracted  state  of  the 
kingdom. — The  Reformed  Church  and  John 
Knox. — During  tlie  whole  minority  of  the  ynung 
king,  James  VI.,  Scotland  was  torn  by  warring 
factions.  Murray,  assassinated  in  1570,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  regency  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
who  was  killed  in  a  fight  the  next  year.  The 
Earl  of  Mar  followed  him,  and  Morton  held  the 
office  next.  "The  civil  commotions  that  cusueil 
on  3Iurray's  assassination  were  not  wholly  ad- 
verse to  the  reformed  cause,  as  they  gave  it  an 
overwhelming  influence  with  the  king's  party, 
which  it  supported.  On  the  other  hand  they  ex- 
cused every  kind  of  irregularity.  There  was  a 
scramble  for  forfeited  estates  and  the  patrimony 
of  the  kirk,  from  which  latter  source  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  rewarded  their  partisans.  .  .  . 
The  church  .  .  .  viewed  with  alarm  the  various 
processes  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
were  being  secularised.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  means,  by  which  the  evil  might  be  stayed, 
were  the  subject  of  conference  between  com- 
mittees of  the  Privy  Council  and  General  Assem- 
bly. The  plan  wliich  was  actually  a<loptcd  in- 
corporated in  the  reformed  church  the  spiritual 
estate,  and  reintroduced  the  bishoiis  by  their 
proper  titles,  subject  to  stringent  conditions  of 
qualification  [see below:  A.  D.  1572].  .  .  .  Knox, 
whose  life  had  been  attempted  in  March  1570-1, 
had  been  constrained  to  retire  from  Edinburgh 
and  was  at  St.  Andrews  when  the  new  platform 
was  arranged.  On  the  strength  of  certain  no- 
tices that  are  not  at  all  conclusive,  it  has  been 
strenuously  denied  that  he  was  a  party  to  it  even 
by  consent.  .  .  .  There  are  facts,  however,  to 
tlie  contrary.  ...  On  the  evidence  avail;ihle 
Knox  cannot  be  claimed  as  the  advocate  of  a 
divine  risht,  either  of  presbytery  or  episcopacy. 

.  .  AVith  fast-failing  strength  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  towards  The  end"  of  August."  On 
the  24th  of  November,  1573,  he  dieil.— M.  C. 
Taylor.  John  Kno.r  (St.  Giles  Uct's.  'Ail  series).— 
"It  seems  to  me  hard  measure  that  this  Scottish 
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m;in  [Jolin  Kno.x],  now  after  tlircfliundred 
years,  should  liave  to  plead  like  a  (•Mli)rit  before 
llie  world:  intrinsically  for  having  been,  in  such 
way  as  it  was  then  possible  to  be,  the  bravest  of 
all  "Scotchmen!  Had  he  been  a  poor  Half-and- 
half,  he  could  have  crouched  into  the  corner, 
like  so  many  others;  Scotland  had  not  been  de- 
livered; and  Knox  had  been  without  blame. 
He  is  the  one  Scotchman  to  whom,  of  all  others, 
his  country  and  the  world  owe  a  debt.  He  lias 
to  plead  that  Scotland  would  forgive  him  for 
having  been  worth  to  it  any  million  '  unblama- 
ble' Scotchmen  that  need  no  forgiveness.  He 
bared  his  breast  to  the  battle;  had  to  row  in 
French  galleys,  wander  forlorn  in  e.xile,  in  clouds 
and  storms;  was  censured,  shot -at  through  his 
windows;  had  a  right  sore  fighting  life:  if  this 
world  were  his  jdace  of  recompense,  he  had  made 
but  a  bad  venture  of  it.  1  cannot  apologise  for 
Kno.x.  To  him  it  is  very  indifferent,  these  two- 
hundred-andfifty  years  or  more,  what  men  say 
of  him." — T.  Carlyle,  Heroes  iind  J/eioirnrship, 
led.  4. — "Altogether,  if  we  estimate  him  [Knox], 
as  we  are  alone  entitled  to  do,  in  his  historical 
position  and  circumstances,  Knox  appears  a  very 
great  and  heroic  man  —  no  violent  demagogue, 
or  even  stern  dogmatist  —  although  violence  and 
sternness  and  dogmatism  were  all  parts  of  his 
character.  These  coarser  elements  mingled  with 
but  did  not  olxscure  the  fresh,  living,  and  keenly 
sympathetic  humanity  beneath.  Far  inferior  to 
Luther  in  tenderness  and  breadth  and  lovable- 
ncss,  he  is  greatly  superior  to  Calvin  in  the  same 
qualities.  You  feel  that  he  had  a  strong  and 
loving  heart  under  all  his  harshness,  and  that 
you  can  get  near  to  it,  au<l  could  have  spent  a 
cheery  social  evening  with  him  in  his  hou.se  at 
the  head  of  the  Canongate,  over  that  good  old 
wine  that  he  had  stored  in  his  cellar,  and  which  he 
was  glad  and  proud  to  dispense  to  his  friends. 
It  might  not  have  been  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
differ  with  him  even  in  such  circumstances;  but, 
upon  tiie  whole,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasanter 
and  safer  audacity  than  to  have  disputed  some 
favourite  tenet  with  Calvin.  There  was  in  Knox 
far  more  of  mere  human  fc'cling  and  of  shrewd 
worldly  sense,  always  tolerant  of  differences; 
and  you  could  have  fallen  back  upon  these,  and 
felt  yourself  comparatively  safe  in  the  utter- 
ance of  some  daring  sentiment.  And  in  this 
point  of  view  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Knox 
alone  of  the  reformers,  along  with  Luther,  is 
free  from  all  stain  of  violent  persecution.  Intol- 
erant he  was  towards  the  mass,  towards  Mary, 
and  towards  the  old  Catholic  clergy;  yet  he  was 
no  pei-secutor.  He  was  never  cruel  in  act,  cruel 
as  his  language  sometimes  is,  and  severe  as  were 
some  of  his  judgments.  Jlodern  enlightenment 
and  scientific  indifference  we  have  no  right  to 
look  for  in  him.  His  superstitions  about  the 
weather  and  witches  were  common  to  him  with 
all  men  of  his  time.  ...  As  a  mere  thinker, 
s;ive  perhaps  on  political  subjects,  he  takes  no 
rank;  and  his  political  views,  wise  and  enlight- 
ened as  they  were,  seem  rather  the  growth  of  his 
manlj'  instinctive  sense  than  reasoned  from  any 
fundamental  principles.  Earnest,  intense,  anil 
powerful  in  every  practical  direction,  he  was 
not  in  the  least  characteristically  reflective  or 
speculative.  Everywhere  the  liero,  he  is  no- 
where the  philo.sopher  or  sage. — He  was,  in 
short,  a  man  for  his  work  and  time  —  knowing 
what  was  good  for  his  country  there  and  then. 


when  the  old  Catholic  bonds  had  rotted  to  the 
very  heart.  A  man  of  God,  yet  with  sinful 
weaknesses  like  us  all.  There  is  something  in 
him  we  can  no  longer  love,  —  a  harshness  and 
severity  by  no  means  beautiful  or  attractive; 
but  there  is  little  in  him  that  we  cannot  in  the 
retrospect  heartily  respect,  and  even  admir- 
ingly cherish." — J.  TuUoch,  Leaders  of  the  Jief- 
onnatt/in :  Knox. 

A.  D.  1570-1573.— Civil  War.— "All  the 
miseries  of  civil  war  desolated  the  kingdom. 
Fellow-citizens,  friends,  brothers,  took  different 
sides,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  standards 
of  the  contending  factions.  In  every  county, 
and  almost  in  every  town  and  village.  '  king's 
men  '  and  '  queen's  men  '  were  names  of  distinc- 
tion. Political  hatred  dissolved  all  natural  ties, 
and  extinguished  the  reciprocal  good -will  and 
confidence  which  hold  mankind  together  in  .so- 
ciety. Religious  zeal  mingled  it.self  with  these 
civil  distinctions,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
heighten  and  to  inflame  them.  The  factious 
which  divided  the  kingdom  were,  in  appearance, 
only  two;  but  in  both  these  there  were  persons 
w  ith  views  and  principles  so  different  from  each 
other  that  they  ought  to  be  distinguished.  With 
some,  considerations  of  religion  were  predomi- 
nant, and  they  either  adhered  to  the  queen  be- 
cause they  hoped  by  her  means  to  reestabli."?]! 
popery,  or  they  defended  the  king's  authority  as 
the  best  support  of  the  protestant  faith.  Among 
these  the  opposition  was  violent  and  irreconcil- 
able. ...  As  Jlorton,  who  commanded  the  re- 
gent's forces  [1572,  dunng  the  regency  of  Mar], 
lay  at  Leith,  and  Kirkaldy  still  held  out  the 
town  and  castle  of  Edinburgh  [for  the  party  of 
the  queen],  scarce  a  day  pa.ssed  without  a  skir- 
mish. .  .  .  Both  parties  hanged  the  prisoners 
which  the}-  took,  of  whatever  rank  or  (juality, 
without  mercy  and  without  trial.  Great  num- 
bers suffered  in  this  shocking  manner;  the  un- 
happy victims  were  led  by  fifties  at  a  time  to 
execution ;  and  it  was  not  till  both  sides  had 
smarted  severely  that  they  discontinued  this  bar- 
barous iiractice. "  In  1573.  Morton,  being  now 
regent,  made  peace  with  one  faction  of  the 
queen's  party,  and  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  a 
siege  train  and  force  which  Queeu  Elizabeth  sent 
him  from  England,  in  overcoming  the  other  fac- 
tion which  held  Edinburgh  anil  its  castle.  Kirk- 
aldy was  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  .siege  of 
thirty-three  days,  receiving  promises  of  protec- 
tion from  the  English  commander,  in  spite  of 
which  he  was  hanged. — W.  Robertson,  Jlist.  of 
/Scotland,  bk.  6  {r.  2), 

Also  ix:  .1.  H.  IBurton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
53-56  (r.  5). 

A.  D.  1572. —  Episcopacy  restored. —  The 
Concordat  of  Leith. — The  Tulchan  Bishops. 
— "(In  the  12th  of  .lanuary,  1572,  a  Conveution 
of  the  Church  assembled  at  Leith.  B\-  whom  it 
was  convened  is  unknown.  It  was  not  a  regular 
Assembly,  but  it  assumed  to  itself  '  the  strength, 
force,  and  effect  of  a  General  As.sembly.'  and  it 
was  attended  by  '  the  superintendents,  barons, 
commissioners  to  plant  kirks,  commissioners  of 
provinces,  towns,  kirks,  and  ministers.'  .  .  . 
By  the  1st  of  February  the  joint  committees 
framed  a  concordat,  of  which  the  following 
articles  were  the  chief:  —  1.  That  the  names  of 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  boimds  of 
dioceses,  should  remain  as  they  were  before  the 
Reformation,  at  the  least  till  the  majority  of  the 
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king,  or  till  a  different  arrangement  should  be 
made  by  tlie  parliament;  and  that  to  every 
cathedral  church  there  should  be  attached  a 
chapter  of  learned  men;  but  that  the  bishops 
should  have  no  more  power  than  was  possessed 
by  the  superintendents,  and  should  like  them  be 
subject  to  the  General  Asseml)lies.  2.  That 
abbots  and  friars  should  be  continued  as  parts  of 
the  Spiritual  Estate  of  the  realm.  .  .  .  Such 
was  the  famous  concordat  agreed  \ipon  by  the 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland  in  1572.  .  .  .  The 
Church  had  in  vain  .  .  .  struggled  to  get  posses- 
sion of  its  patrimony.  It  had  in  vain  argued 
that  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  should  be  dis- 
solved, and  their  revenues  applied  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministry,  the  education  of  the 
youthhead.  and  the  support  of  the  poor.  The 
bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  maintained  as  if 
the}'  were  indissoluble.  Some  of  them  were 
already  gifted  to  laymen,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Protestant  Church  were  poorly  paid  out 
of  the  thinls  of  benefices.  The  collection  of 
these  even  the  regent  had  recently  stopped, 
and  beggary  was  at  the  door.  What  was  to 
be  done  V  The  only  way  of  obtaining  the 
episcopal  revenues  was  by  reintroducing  the 
episcopal  office.  .  .  .  The  ministers  regarded 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and  chapters  as 
things  lawful,  but  not  expedient  —  ■  they  sounded 
of  papistry ' ;  but  now,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
still  stronger  e-\pediency.  they  received  them 
into  the  Church.  .  .  .  Knox  yielded  to  the  same 
necessity  under  which  the  Church  had  bowed. 
...  It  was  a  mongrel  prelacy  tliat  was  thus  in- 
troduced into  Scotland — a  cross  betwixt  Popery 
and  Presbyter}'.  It  was  not  of  the  true  Roman 
breed.  It  was  not  even  of  the  Anglican.  It 
could  not  pretend  to  the  apostolical  descent." — J. 
Cunningliam,  Clinrcli  Hist,  of  Sfitlniitl.  r.  1,  ch. 
12. — "  The  new  dignitaries  got  from  the  popu- 
lace the  name  of  the  Tulchan  bishops.  A  tul- 
chan,  an  old  Scots  word  of  unknown  origin,  was 
applied  to  a  stuffed  calf-skin  which  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  a  recently-calved  cow.  It 
was  an  agricultural  doctrine  of  that  age,  and  of 
later  times,  that  the  presence  of  this  changeling 
induced  the  bereaved  mother  easily  to  part  with 
her  milk.  To  draw  what  remained  of  the 
bishops"  revenue,  it  was  expedient  that  there 
should  be  bishops;  but  the  revenues  were  not 
for  them,  but  for  the  lay  lords,  who  milked  the 
ecclesiastical  cow." — J.  H.  Burton,  Hisl.  of  Scot- 
land, ch.  54  (v.  5). 

A.  D.  1581. —  The  Second  Covenant,  called 
also  The  First  National  Covenant. —  "The 
national  covenant  of  Scotland  was  simply  an 
abjuration  of  jiopery,  and  a  solemn  engagement, 
ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  support  the  protes- 
tant  religion.  Its  immediate  occasion  was  a 
dread,  too  well  founded  —  a  dread  from  which 
Scotland  was  never  entirely  freed  till  the  revolu- 
tion—  of  the  re-introduction  of  popery.  It  was 
well  known  that  Lennox  was  an  emissary  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  had  been  sent  over  to  prevail 
on  the  young  king  to  embrace  the  Roman  catlio- 
lic  faith.  ...  A  conspiracy  so  dangerous  at  all 
times  to  a  country  divided  in  religious  sentiment. 
demanded  a  counter-combination  ecjually  strict 
and  solemn,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
national  covenant  of  Scotland.  This  was  drawn 
up  at  the  king's  request,  by  his  chaplain,  John 
Craig.  It  consisted  of  an  abjuration,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  explicit  terms,  of  the  various 


articles  of  the  popish  system,  and  an  engagement 
to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  reformed  doetriue 
and  discipline  of  tlie  reformed  church  of  Scot- 
land. The  covenanters  further  pledged  them- 
selves, under  the  same  oath,  'to  defend  his 
majesty's  person  and  authority  with  our  goods, 
bodies,  and  lives,  in  the  defence  of  Christ's  evan- 
gel, liberties  of  our  country,  ministration  of 
justice,  and  punishment  of  iniquity,  against  all 
enemies  within  the  realm  or  without.'  This 
bond,  at  first  called  '  the  king's  confession,'  was 
sworn  and  subscribed  l)y  the  king  and  his  house- 
hold, for  example  to  others,  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uarj'  1581 ;  and  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
an  order  in  council,  and  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly,  it  was  cheerfully  subscribed  by  all 
ranks  of  persons  through  the  kingdom ;  theinin- 
isters  zealously  promoting  the  subscription  iu 
their  respective  parishes.  "—T.  M'Crie,  Sketchu 
of  Seottixh  Churdi  IlUtori/,  i:  1,  e/i.  4. 

Also  in:  D.  Calderwood,  Ifixt.  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  v.  3.  1581.— J.  Row,  J/ist.  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  1.581. 

A.  D.  1582.— The  Raid  of  Ruthven.— "  The 
two  favourites  [Lennox  and  Arran],  by  their  as- 
cendant over  the  king,  possessed  uncontrolled 
power  in  the  kingdom,  and  exercised  it  with  the 
utmost  wantonness."  The  provocation  which 
they  gave  brought  about,  at  length,  a  combina- 
tion of  nobles,  formed  for  the  i)urpose  of  remov- 
ing the  young  king  from  their  influence.  Invited 
to  Ruthven  Castle  in  August,  1582,  by  its  mas- 
ter. Lord  Ruthven,  lately  created  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
James  found  there  a  large  assemblage  of  the 
conspirators  and  was  detained  against  his  will. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Stirling,  and 
later  to  the  ijalace  of  Holy  rood,  but  still  under 
restraint.  This  continued  until  the  following 
June,  when  the  king  effected  his  escape  and 
Arran  recovered  his  power.  Leimox  h.id  died 
meantime  in  France.  All  those  concerned  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  were 
proclaimed  guilty  of  high  treason  and  fled  the 
coimtry.  The  clergy  gave  great  offense  to  the 
king  by  approving  and  sustaining  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven.  He  never  forgave  the  Church  for  its 
attitude  on  this  occasion. — W.  Robertson,  Iliat. 
of  Scotland,  bk.  6  (f.  2). 

Also  in  :  C.  'SI.  Yongc,  Cameos  from  Eng. 
Hist.,  serit.'<  5.  c.  20. 

A.  D.  1584. — The  Black  Acts. — "James  was 
bent  upon  destroying  a  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment which  he  imagined  to  be  inconsistent  with 
his  own  kingly  prerogatives.  The  General  As- 
sembly rested  upon  too  popidar  a  basis:  they 
were  too  independent  of  his  absolute  will;  they 
assumed  a  jurisdiction  which  he  could  not  allow. 
The  ministers  were  too  nuich  given  to  discuss 
political  subjects  in  the  pulpit  —  to  speak  evil 
of  disrnities  —  to  resist  the  powers  that  were  or- 
dained of  God.  ...  On  the  2'2d  of  May,  1584, 
the  Parliament  assembled.  ...  A  series  of  acts 
were  passed  almost  entirely  subversive  of  the 
rights  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Church.  By  one, 
the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Three  Estates  was 
ratified. —  and  to  speak  evil  of  any  one  of  them 
was  declared  to  be  treason;  thus  were  the  bish- 
ops hedged  about.  By  another,  the  king  was 
declaredto  be  supreme  in  all  causes  and  over  all 
liersons,  and  to  decline  his  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  trea.son;  thus  was  the  boldness  of 
such  men  as  .Melville  to  be  chastised.  By  a  third, 
all  convocations  except  those  specially  licensed 
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l)y  the  king  were  declared  to  be  unlawful;  thus 
were  the  courts  of  the  Churcli  to  be  shorn  of 
their  power.  Hy  a  fourtli,  the  chief  iurisdiction 
of  the  Church  was  lodged  in  the  liands  of  tlie 
Episcopal  body;  for  tlie  bishops  must  now  do 
wliat  the  Assemblies  and  jiresbyteries  hadlnlher- 
to  done.  Hy  still  aiiotlier  ael,  it  was  provided 
'  that  none  shoidd  presume,  privately  or  publicly, 
in  sermons,  declamations,  or  familiar  conferences, 
to  utter  any  false,  untrue,  or  slanderous  speeches, 
to  the  reproach  of  his  Majesty  or  council,  or 
meddle  with  tlie  atTairs  of  his  Highness  and 
Estate,  under  the  pains  contained  in  the  acts  of 
parliament  made  against  the  makers  and  report- 
ers of  lies.'.  .  .  The  parliament  registered  the 
resolves  of  the  king;  for  though  Scottish  barons 
were  turbulent,  Scottish  parliaments  were  docile, 
and  seldom  tliwarted  the  reigning  power.  But 
the  people  sympathized  with  the  ministers;  the 
acts  became  known  as  the  Black  Acts;  and  the 
struggle  between  the  court  and  the  Church, 
which  lasted  with  some  intermissions  for  more 
than  a  century,  was  begun." — J.  Cunningham, 
Church  Hist,  of  ScoUaiid,  v.  1,  ch.  12. 

Also  is:  D.  Calderwood,  Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  v.  4,  1584. — Scottish  Diriius  (St.  Giles' 
Lect's.  scricK  3),  lict.  2. — J.  Melville,  Autuhiog. 
and  JHnr.ti.  1.W4. 

A.  D.  1587. — The  execution  of  Mary  Stuart 
in  England.     See  En-gi,.\ni):  A.  D.  1.585-1587. 

A.  D.  1587. — Appropriation  of  Church  lands 
and  ruin  of  the  Episcopacy. — The  parliament  of 
1.587  passed  an  act  which  "annexed  to  the  crown 
such  lands  of  tlie  church  as  had  not  been  inalien- 
ably bestowed  upon  the  nolilcs  or  landed  gentry; 
these  were  still  considerable,  and  were  held 
either  by  the  titular  bishops  who  possessed  the 
benefices,  or  were  granted  to  laymen  by  rights 
merely  temporary.  The  only  fund  reserved  for 
the  clergy  who  were  to  serve  the  cure  was  the 
jirincipal  mansion  house,  with  a  few  acres  of 
glebe  land.  The  fund  from  which  their  stipends 
were  to  be  paid  was  limited  to  the  tithes.  .  .  . 
The  crown  .  .  .  was  little  benetitted  by  an  en- 
actnient  which,  detaching  the  church  lands  from 
all  connection  willi  ecclesiastical  persons,  totally 
ruined  the  order  of  bishops,  for  the  restoration  of 
whom,  with  some  dignity  and  authority,  king 
James,  and  his  successor  afterwards,  expressed 
considerable  an.xiety."— Sir  W.  Scott,  Uist.  of 
Scotland,  ch.  37  (v.  3). 

A.  D.  1600.— The  Gowrie  Plot.—"  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  lOUO,  as  James 
was  setting  out  hunting  from  Falkland  Palace, 
he  was  met  by  Alexander  Kuthvcn,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  [hoth  being  sons  of 
the  Gowrie  of  the  '  Raid  of  Ruthven '],  who  told 
him  with  a  great  air  of  uu'sterv  that  he  Lad  dis- 
covered a  man  burying  a  pot  of  money  in  a  field, 
and  that  he  thought  the  affair  so  suspicious  that 
he  had  taken  him  prisoner,  and  begged  the  King 
to  come  to  Gowrie  House  in  Perth  to  see  him. 
James  went,  taking  with  him  Mar,  Lennox,  and 
about  twenty  other  gentleiuen.  After  dinner 
Alexander  took  the  King  aside,  and,  when  iiis 
attendants  missed  him,  they  were  told  that  he 
had  gone  back  to  Falkland.  They  were  prepar- 
ing to  follow  him  there  when  some  of  them 
heard  erics  from  a  turret.  They  recognized  the 
King's  voice,  and  they  presently  saw^  his  head 
thrust  out  of  a  window,  calling  for  help.  They 
had  much  ado  to  make  their  way  to  him,  but 
they  found  him  at  last  in  a  small  room  struggling 


with  Alexander,  while  a  man  dressed  in  armour 
w-as  looking  on.  Alexander  Ruthven  and  Gowrie 
were  both  killed  in  the  scuffle  which  followed. 
A  tumult  rose  in  the  town,  for  the  Earl  had  been 
Provost  and  was  very  popular  with  the  towns- 
folk, and  the  King  and  his  followers  had  to  make 
their  escape  by  the  river.  The  doom  of  traitors 
was  passed  on  the  dead  men,  and  their  name  was 
proscribed,  but  as  no  accomplice  could  be  dis- 
covered, it  was  hard  to  say  what  was  the  extent 
or  object  of  their  plot.  The  whole  alfair  was 
very  mysterious,  the  only  witnesses  being  the 
King  himself  and  Henderson  tli(iniau  in  armour. 
Some  of  the  ministers  thought  it  so  suspicious 
that  they  refused  to  return  thanks  for  the  King's 
safety,  as  they  thought  the  whole  affair  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own."  Eight  years  later,  however, 
some  letters  were  discovered  which  seemed  to 
prove  that  there  had  really  been  a  plot  to  .seize 
the  King's  person.— M.  Macarthur,  llist.  of  Scot- 
land, ch.  G. 

Also  in:  Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scothmd.  ch. 
40  (V.  2).— P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  c.  4, 
ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1603. — Accession  of  James  VL  to  the 
English  throne.     Sec  Exoi.and:  A.  1>.  1003. 

A.  D.  1618.— The  Five  Articles  of  Perth.— 
After  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  James 
became  more  deeply  enamoured  of  Episcopacy, 
and  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  ceremonial  incidents, 
than  before,  and  more  determined  to  force  them 
on  the  Scottish  church.  He  worked  to  that  cud 
with  arbitrary  insolence  and  violence,  and  with 
every  kind  of  dishonest  intrigue,  until  he  had 
accomplished  his  purpose  completely.  Not  only 
were  his  bishops  seated,  with  fair  endowments 
and  large  powers  restored,  but  he  had  them  or- 
dained in  England,  to  ensure  their  apostolic  legiti- 
macy. When  this  had  been  done,  he  resolved  to 
impose  a  liturgy  upon  the  Church,  with  certain 
ordinances  of  liis  own  framing.  Tlie  five  articles 
in  which  the  latter  were  embodied  became  for 
two  years  the  subject  of  a  most  bitter  and  heated 
struggle  between  the  court  and  its  bishops  on  one 
side,  with  most  of  the  general  clergy  on  the 
other.  At  length,  in  August,  1618,  an  Assembly 
made  up  at  Perth  proved  subservient  enough  to 
submit  to  the  royal  brow-beating  and  to  adopt 
the  five  articles.  These  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  as 
they  are  known,  enjoined  kneeling  at  the  com- 
munion, observance  of  five  holidays,  and  episco- 
pal confirmation ;  and  they  authorized  the  private 
dispensation  both  of  baptism  anil  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  powers  of  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission were  actively  brought  into  play  to  en- 
force them. — J.  Cunningham,  Churcli  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  i\  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1637. —  Laud's  Liturgy  and  Jenny 
Geddes'  Stool. — "Now  we  are  summoned  to  a 
sadder  subject ;  from  the  sufferings  of  a  private 
person  [Jolin  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  pur- 
sued and  jjersecuted  by  Laud]  to  the  miseries 
and  almost  mutual  ruin  of  two  kingdoms,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  I  confess,  my  hands  have 
always  been  unwilling  to  write  of  that  cold  coun- 
try, for  fear  my  fingers  should  be  frostbitten 
therewith;  but  necessity  to  make  our  story  en- 
tire puts  me  upon  the  employment.  Jliseries, 
caused  from  the  sending  of  the  Book  of  Service 
or  new  Liturgy  thither,  which  ma\-  sadly  be 
termed  a  '  Rubric '  indeed,  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  so  many  of  both  nations,  slain  on  that  occasion. 
It  seems  the  design  began  in  the  reign  of  king 
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James;  wlio  dfsirecl  aud  endeavoured  an  uni- 
formity of  public  prayers  tlirougli  tlie  kingdom 
of  Scotland.  ...  In  "the  reign  of  king  Charles, 
the  project  being  resumed  (but  whether  the  same 
book  or  no,  God  knoweth),  it  was  concluded  not 
to  send  into  Scotland  the  same  Liturgy  of  Eng- 
land 'totidera  verbis,'  lest  this  should  be  miscon- 
strued a  badge  of  dependence  of  that  cliurch  on 
ours.  It  was  resolved  also,  that  the  two  Litur- 
gies should  not  differ  in  substance,  lest  the  Ro- 
man party  slmuld  upbraid  us  with  weighty  and 
material  differences.  A  similitu<le  therefore  not 
identity  being  rx?solved  of,  it  was  drawn  up  with 
some,  as  they  termed  them,  insensible  alterations, 
but  such  as  were  ijuickly  found  and  felt  by  the 
Scotch  to  their  great  distaste.  .  .  .  The  names 
of  sundry  saints,  omitted  in  the  EnglLsh,  are  in- 
serted into  the  Scotch  Calendar  (but  only  in  black 
letters),  on  their  several  days.  .  .  .  Some  of 
these  were  kings,  all  of  them  natives  of  that 
countr_v.  .  .  .  But  the.se  Scotch  saints  were  so 
far  from  making  the  English  liiturgy  acceptable, 
that  the  English  Liturgy  rather  made  the  saints 
odious  unto  them.  .  .  .  No  sooner  had  the  dean 
of  Edinburgh  begun  to  read  the  book  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  Sunday,  July  23rd,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Privy  Council,  both  the  arch- 
bishops, divers  bishops,  and  magistrates  of  the 
city,  but  presently  such  a  tumult  was  raised 
that,  through  clapping  of  hands,  cursing,  and 
crying,  one  could  neither  hear  nor  be  heard.  The 
bishop  of  Edinburgh  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ap- 
pease the  tumult;  when  a  stool,  aimed  to  be 
thrown  at  him  [according  to  popular  tradition 
by  an  old  herb-woman  named  Jenny  Geddes], 
had  killed,  if  not  diverted  by  one  present;  so 
that  the  same  book  had  occasioned  his  death  and 
prescribed  the  form  of  his  burial;  and  this  hub- 
bub was  hardly  suppressed  by  the  lord  provost 
and  bailiffs  of  Edinburgh.  This  first  tunudt 
was  caused  by  such,  whom  I  find  called  '  the 
scum  of  the  city,'  considerable  for  nothing  but 
their  number.  But,  few  days  after,  the  cream 
of  the  nation  (some  of  the  highest  aud  best 
quality  therein)  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  cry- 
ing out,  '(iod  defend  all  those  who  will  defend 
God's  cause !  and  God  confound  the  service-book 
and  all  the  maintainers  of  iti'" — T.  Fuller, 
Church  Hist,  of  Biitdin,  bk.  11,  sect.  2  (c.  3).— 
"One  of  the  most  distinct  and  familiar  of  histori- 
cal traditions  attributes  the  honour  of  flinging 
the  first  stool,  and  so  beginning  the  great  civil 
war,  to  a  certain  Jenny  or  Janet  Geddes.  But 
a  search  among  contemporary  writers  for  the 
identification  of  such  an  actor  on  the  scene,  will 
have  the  same  inconclusive  result  that  often  at- 
tends the  search  after  some  criminal  hero  with  a 
mythical  celebrity  when  he  is  wanted  by  the 
police.  .  .  .  Wodrow,  on  the  authority  of  Robert 
Stewart  —  a  son  of  tlie  Lord  Advocate  of  the 
Revolution — utterly  dethrones  Mrs.  Geddes: 
'He  tells  me  that  it's  the  constantly-believed 
tradition  that  it  was  Mrs.  ^lean,  wife  to  John 
Mean,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  that  cast  the  first 
stool  when  the  service  was  read  in  the  New  Kirk, 
Edinbvirgh.  1G37;  and  that  many  of  the  lasses 
tliat  carried  on  the  fray  were  prentices  in  dis- 
guise, for  thev  threw  stools  to  a  great  length.'  " — 
J.  11.  Burton,"  Ilisf.  <if  Scotland,  e.  G.  pp.  -143-4-14. 

fcol-nritc. 

A.  D.  1638. — The  Tables,   and  the  signing 
of  the    National   Covenant. — "  Nobles,   minis 
ters,  gentlemen,  and  burghers  from  every  district 


poured  into  Edinburgh  to  take  part  in  a  national 
resistance  to  these  innovations  [of  the  Service 
Book],  and  an  ajipeal  was  made  from  the  whole 
body  assembled  in  the  capital,  not  only  against 
the  Service  Book,  but  also  against  the  Book  of 
Canons  and  the  conduct  of  the  bishops.  Instead, 
howt-ier,  of  granting  redress  of  these  grievances^ 
the  King  issued  a  series  of  angry  and  exasperat- 
ing proclamations,  commanding  the  crowds  of 
strangers  in  the  capital  to  return  immediately  to 
their  own  homes,  and  instructing  the  Council 
and  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Law  to  remove  to 
Linlithgow.  But  instead  of  obeying  the  injunc- 
tion to  leave  Edinburgh,  the  multitudes  there 
continued  to  receive  accessions  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  In  answer  to  the  complaint  of 
the  Council  that  their  meeting  in  such  numbers 
was  disorderly  and  illegal,  the  supplicants  offered 
to  choo.se  a  limited  number  from  each  of  the 
classes  into  which  they  were  socially  divided  — 
nobles,  lesser  barons,  burgesses,  and"clergv  —  to 
act  as  their  representatives.  This  was  a't  once 
very  imprudently  agreed  to  by  the  Council.  A 
conunittee  of  four  was  accordingly  selected  by 
each  of  tliese  classes,  who  were  instructed  to  re- 
side in  the  capital,  and  were  empowered  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  i)romole  their  common 
object.  They  had  al.so  authority  to  assemble 
the  whole  of  their  constituents  should  any  ex- 
traordinary emergency  arise.  The  opponents  of 
the  new  Canons  and  Service  Book  were  thus  or- 
ganised with  official  approval  into  one  large  and 
powerful  body,  known  in  history  as  '  The 
Tables,'  which  speedily  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  the  country.  As  soon  as  this  ar- 
rangement was  completed,  the  crowds  of  suppli- 
cants who  thronged  the  metropolis  returned  to 
their  own  homes,  leaving  the  committee  of  six- 
teen to  watch  the  progress  of  events."  But  the 
obstinacj'  of  the  King  soon  brought  affairs  to  a 
crisis,  and  early  in  1638  the  deputies  of  The 
Tables  "  resolved  to  suuunon  the  whole  body  of 
supplicants  to  repair  at  once  to  the  capital  in 
order  to  concert  measvires  for  their  common 
safety  and  the  furtherance  of  the  good  cause. 
The  summons  was  prompt l_v  obeyed,  and  after 
full  deliberation  it  was  resolved,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Johnstone  of  AVarristou,  that  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  union  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Protestant  faith  they  should  renew  the 
National  Covenant,  which  had  been  originally 
drawn  up  aud  sworn  to  at  a  time  [A.  D.  1581] 
when  the  Protestant  religion  was  in  imminent 
peril,  through  the  schemes  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  plots  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  original 
dociunent  denounced  in  vehement  terms  the 
errors  and  devices  of  the  Romish  Clnirch,  and  an 
addition  was  now  made  to  it,  ailapting  its  decla- 
rations and  pledges  to  existing  circumstances." 
—  J.  Tavlor,  The  Scottish  Cuceniuitcis.  ch.  1. — 
"  It  was"in  the  Greyfriars'  Church  at  Edinburgh 
that  it  [the  National  Covenant]  was  first  received, 
on  February  '28,  1638.  The  aged  Earl  of  Suther- 
land was  the  first  to  sign  his  name.  Then  the 
whole  congregation  followed.  Then  it  was  laid 
on  the  Ha"t  grave-stone  still  preserved  in  the 
churchyard.  ^len  and  women  crowded  to  add 
their  names.  Some  wept  aloud,  others  wrote 
their  names  in  their  own  blood;  others  added 
after  their  names  'till  death.'  For  hours  they 
signed,  till  every  corner  of  the  parchment  was 
filled,  aud  only  "room  left  for  their  initials,  ami 
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tlic  shades  of  iiiglit  nloiie  clieckeil  llic  oontiuiial 
tiow.  From  (}  rev  friars'  chnrchyanl  it  spread 
to  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Gentlcnu'ii  and  noble- 
men carried  copies  of  it  '  in  tlitir  portmanteaus 
and  pockets.  re(iiiiring  and  collecting  subscrip- 
tions publicl)'  an<l  privalely.'  Women  sat  in 
church  all  day  and  all  niijiit,  from  Friday  till 
Sunday,  in  order  to  receive  the  Communion  with 
it.  None  dared  to  refuse  their  names." — A.  P. 
Stanley,  Lect's  on  tlie  Hist,  of  the  C/mtrh  of  Smt- 
laiul,  kct.  2. 

Also  in:  J.  Cunningham,  Chiireh  IlUt.  if 
Scotland,  v.  2,  ch.  2.  — 1).  Ma.sson,  Life  of  ,/i/hn 
^fiUon,  v.  1,  eh.  7. — R.  Chambers,  Domestic  An- 
luilii  of  Scotliuiil.  V.  2.  pp.  110-127. 

The  following  is  the  te.xt  of  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Covenant  : 

"The  confession  of  faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, subscrilied  at  lirst  by  the  King's  Majesty 
and  liis  household  in  the  year  of  God  1.580;  there- 
after by  persons  of  all  raidis  in  the  year  1581,  by 
ordinance  of  the  Lords  of  tlie  secret  coiuicil,  and 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly ;  subscribed  again 
by  all  sorts  of  persons  in  the  year  1.590.  by  a  new 
ordinance  of  council,  at  the  desire  of  the  General 
Assembly;  with  a  general  baud  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  religion,  and  the  King's 
person,  and  now  subscribed  in  the  year  1638,  by 
lis  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  min- 
isters, and  commons  under  subscribing;  together 
with  our  resolution  and  promi.ses  for  the  causes 
after  specified,  to  maintain  the  .said  true  religion, 
and  the  King's  Majesty,  according  to  the  confes- 
sion afores;iid,  and  Acts  of  Parliament;  the  tin- 
ure  wliereof  here  followeth:  '  We  all,  and  every 
one  of  us  underwritten,  do  protest,  that  alter 
long  and  due  e.xaniin.-ition  of  ourf)wn  consciences 
in  matters  of  true  and  false  religion,  we  are  now 
thoroughly  resolved  of  the  truth,  by  the  word 
and  spirit  of  God;  and  therefore  we  believe  with 
our  hearts,  confess  with  our  mouths,  subscrilie 
with  our  hands,  and  constantly  affirm  before  God 
and  the  whole  world,  that  this  only  is  the  true 
Christian  faith  and  religion,  jileasing  God,  and 
bringing  salvation  to  man,  which  now  is  by  the 
mere}'  of  God  revealed  to  the  worlil  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  blessed  evangel,  and  received,  be- 
lieved, and  defended  by  many  and  sundry 
notable  kirks  and  realms.but  chiefly  by  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  the  King's  Majesty,  and  three 
estates  of  this  realm,  as  God's  eternal  truth  and 
only  ground  of  our  salvation;  as  more  particu- 
larly is  expressed  in  the  confession  of  our  faith, 
established  and  publicly  contirmed  by  sundry 
Acts  of  Parliament;  and  now  of  a  long  time 
hath  been  openly  professed  by  the  King's  Jla- 
jesty,  and  whole  body  of  this  realm,  both  in 
burgh  and  land.  To  the  which  confession  and 
form  of  religion  we  willingly  agree  in  our  con- 
sciences in  all  points,  as  unto  God's  undoubted 
truth  and  verity,  grounded  only  upon  His 
written  Word;  and  therefore  we  alihor  and  de- 
test all  contrary  religion  and  doctrine,  but  cliietly 
all  kind  of  jiapistry  in  general  and  particular 
heads,  even  as  the}'  are  now  damned  and  con- 
futed by  the  Word  of  God  and  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
But  in  special  we  detest  and  refuse  the  usurped 
authority  of  that  Roman  Antichrist  upon  the 
Scriptures  of  (Jod,  upon  the  Kirk,  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  consciences  of  men ;  all  his 
tyraiuious  laws  made  upon  inditferent  things 
against  our  Christian  liberty  ;  his  erroneous  doc- 
trine against  the  sufficiency  of  the  written  AVord, 


the  perfection  of  the  law,  the  office  of  Christ  and 
His  blessed  evangel;  his  corrupted  doctrine  con- 
cerning original  sin,  our  natural  inability  and  re- 
bellion to  God's,  law,  our  justitication  by  faith 
only,  our  imperfect  sanctilicatiou  and  obedience 
to  the  law,  the  nature,  number,  and  use  (jf  the 
holy  .sacr.-imeiits;  his  live  bastard  sacraments, 
with  all  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  false  doctrine, 
added  to  the  nnnistration  of  the  true  sacra- 
ments, without  the  Word  of  God;  his  cruel 
judgments  against  infants  departing  without  the 
sacrament;  his  absolute  necessity  of  baptism; 
his  blasphemous  opinion  of  transubstantiatiou  or 
real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  elements, 
and  receiving  of  the  same  by  the  wicked,  or 
bodies  of  men;  his  dispensations,  with  solemn 
oaths,  perjuries,  and  degrees  of  marriage,  forbid- 
den in  the  Word;  his  cruelty  against  the  inno- 
cent divorced ;  his  devilLsh  mass;  his  blasphem- 
ous ])riesthood;  his  profane  sacritice  for  the  sins  of 
the  dead  and  the  ijuick;  his  canonization  of  men, 
calling  upon  angels  or  saints  departed,  worship- 
ping of  imagery,  relics,  and  crosses,  dedicating 
of  kirks,  altars,  days,  vows  to  creatures;  his 
purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  praying  or 
speaking  in  astrange  language;  with  his  proces- 
sions and  blasphemous  litany,  and  multitmles  of 
advocates  or  mediators;  his  manifold  orders, 
auricular  confession ;  his  desperate  and  uncer- 
tain repentance;  his  general  and  doubtsome 
faith;  his  satisfaction  of  men  for  their  sins;  his 
justitication  by  works,  "opus  operat\im,"  works 
of  supererogation,  merits,  iiardons,  perigrinations 
and  stations;  his  holy  water,  baptizing  of  bells, 
conjuring  of  spirits,  crossing,  saning,  anointing, 
conjuring,  hallowing  of  God's  good  creatures, 
with  the  superstitious  opinion  joined  therewith; 
his  worldly  monarchy  and  wicked  hierarchy ; 
his  three  solemn  vows,  with  all  his  shavelings  of 
sundry  sorts;  his  erroneous  and  bloody  decrees 
made  at  Trent,  with  all  the  subscribers  and  ap- 
provers of  that  cruel  and  bloody  band  conjured 
.against  the  Kirk  of  God.  And  finally,  we  detest 
all  his  vain  allegories,  rites,  signs,  and  traditions, 
brought  in  the  Kirk  without  or  against  the  Word 
of  God,  and  doctrine  of  this  true  reformed  Kirk, 
to  which  we  join  ourselves  willingly,  in  doctrine, 
religion,  faith,  discipline,  and  life  of  the  holy 
sacraments,  as  lively  members  of  the  same,  in 
Christ  our  head,  promising  and  swearing,  by  the 
great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  that  we  shall 
continue  in  the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  this  Kirk,  and  shall  defend  the  same 
according  to  our  vocation  and  power  all  the  days 
of  our  lives,  under  the  pains  contained  in  the 
law,  and  danger  both  of  body  and  s(jul  in  the 
day  of  God's  fearful  judgment.  And  seeing  that 
niatiy  are  stirred  up  by  Satan  and  that  Roman 
Antichrist,  to  promise,  swear,  subscril)e.  and  for 
a  time  use  the  holy  sacraments  in  the  Kirk,  de- 
ceitfully against  their  own  consciences,  minding 
thereby,  first  under  the  external  cloak  of  religion, 
to  corru])t  and  sidjvert  secretlj'  God's  true  re- 
ligion within  the  Kirk;  and  afterwards,  when 
time  may  serve,  to  become  open  enemies  and 
persecutors  of  the  same,  under  vain  hope  of  the 
Pope's  dispensation,  devised  against  the  Word  of 
God,  to  his  great  confusion,  and  their  double 
condemnation  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We 
therefore,  willing  to  take  away  all  suspicion  of 
hypocrisy,  and  of  such  double  dealing  with  God 
and  his  Kirk,  protest  and  call  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  for  witness,  that  our  minds  and  hearts  do 
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fully  agree  with  this  our  confession,  promise, 
oath,  and  subscription :  so  that  we  are  not  moved 
for  any  worldly  respect,  but  are  persuaded  only 
in  our  consciences,  through  the  knowledge  an<l 
love  of  God's  true  religion  printed  in  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  shall  answer  to  Hiin  in 
the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  he  dis- 
closed. And  because  we  perceive  that  the  (juiet- 
ness  and  stability  of  our  religion  and  Kirk  doth 
depend  upon  the  safetj'  and  good  beliaviour  of  the 
King's  Majesty,  as  upon  a  comfortable  instru- 
metit  of  God's  mercy  granted  to  this  country  for 
the  maintenance  of  His  Kirk,  and  ministration  of 
justice  among  us,  we  protest  and  promise  with 
()ur  hearts  under  the  same  oath,  handwrit,  and 
pains,  that  we  shall  defend  his  person  and 
authority  with  our  goods,  bodies,  and  lives,  in 
the  defence  of  Christ  His  evangel,  liberties  of  our 
country,  ministration  of  ju.sticc,  and  puuisluneut 
of  iniquity,  against  all  enemies  within  this  realm 
or  without,  as  we  desire  our  God  to  be  a  strong 
and  merciful  defender  to  us  in  the  day  of  our 
death,  and  coining  of  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ;  to 
Whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
all  honour  and  glory  eternally.  Like  as  manj' 
Acts  of  Parliament  not  only  in  general  do  abro- 
gate, annul,  and  rescind  all  laws,  statutes,  acts, 
(•onstitutions,  canons  civil  or  municipal,  with  all 
other  ordinances  and  practick  penalties  wh.atso- 
ever,  made  in  prejudice  of  the  true  religion,  and 
professors  thereof,  or  of  the  true  Kirk  discipline, 
jurisdiction,  and  freedom  thereof;  or  in  favours 
of  idolatry  and  superstition  ;  or  of  the  papistical 
kirk  (as  Act  3.  Act  31.  Pari.  1.  Act  23.  Pari.  11. 
Act  114.  Pari.  12,  of  K.  James  VI),  that  papis- 
try and  superstition  may  be  utterly  suppressed, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment reported  in  Act  ~>.  Pari.  20.  K.  James  VL 
And  to  that  end  they  ordained  all  papists  and 
priests  to  be  punished  by  manifold  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  pains,  as  adversaries  to  God's  true 
religion  preached,  and  by  law  established  within 
this  realm  (Act  24.  Pail.  11.  K.  James  VI)  as 
common  enemies  to  all  Christian  government 
(Act  18.  Pari.  16.  K.  James  VI),  as  rebellers  and 
gainstanders  of  our  Sovereign  Lord's  authority 
(Act  47.  Pari.  3.  K.  James  VI,  and  as  idolaters. 
Act  104.  Pari.  7.  K.  James  VI),  but  also  in  par- 
ticular (by  and  attour  the  confession  of  faith)  do 
abolish  and  condemn  the  Pope's  authority  and 
jurisdiction  out  of  this  land,  and  ordains  the 
maintainers  thereof  to  be  punished  (Act  2.  Pari. 
1.  Act  51.  Pari  3.  Act  106.  Pari.  7.  Act  114.  Pari. 
12.  of  K.  James  VI);  do  condemn  the  Pope's 
erroneous  doctrine,  or  any  other  erroneous  doc- 
trine repugnant  to  any  of  the  Articles  of  the  true 
and  Christian  religion  publicly  preached,  and  by 
law  established  in  this  realm;  and  ordains  the 
spreaders  or  makers  of  books  or  libels,  or  letters 
or  writs  of  that  nature,  to  be  punished  (.Vet  46. 
Pari.  3.  Act  106.  Pari.  7.  Act  24.  Pari.  U.  K. 
James  VI);  do  condemn  all  baptism  conform  to 
the  Pope's  kirk,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Mass; 
and  ordains  all  sayers,  wilful  hearers,  and  con- 
cealers of  the  Jlass,  the  maintainers.  and  resetters 
of  the  priests,  Jesuits,  tratiicking  Papists,  to  be 
punished  without  exception  or  restriction  (Act 
ri.  Pari.  1.  Act  120.  Pari.  12.  Act  164.  Pari.  13. 
Act  193.  Pari.  14.  Act  1.  Pari.  19.  Act  .5.  Pari. 
20.  K.  James  VI);  do  condemn  all  erroneous 
books  and  writs  containing  erroneous  doctrine 
against  the  religion  presently  professed,  or  con- 
taining superstitious  rights  or  ceremonies  papis- 
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tical,  whereby  the  people  are  greatly  abused; 
and  ordains  the  homc-bringers  of  them  to  Ix; 
punished  (Act  2.-..  Pari.  11.  K.  James  VI);  do 
condeimi  the  monuments  and  dregs  of  bygone 
idolatry,  as  going  to  crosses,  observing  the' fes- 
tival days  of  saints,  aii<l  such  other  superstitious 
and  papistical  rites,  to  the  dishonour  of  God. 
contempt  of  true  religion,  and  fostering  of  great 
errors  among  the  people,  and  ordains  the  users 
of  them  to  be  punished  for  the  secoml  fault  as 
idolaters  (Act  104.  Pari.  7.  K.  James  VI).  Like 
as  many  Acts  of  Parliament  are  conceived  for 
maintenance  of  God's  true  and  Christian  religion, 
and  the  purity  thereof  in  doctrine  and  sacra- 
ments of  the  triie  Church  of  God,  the  liberty  and 
freedom  thereof  in  her  national  synodal  assem- 
blies, presliyteries,  sessions,  i)olicy,  discipline, 
and  jurisdiction  thereof,  as  that  purity  of  religion 
and  liberty  of  the  Church  was  used,  professed, 
exercised,  preached,  and  confessed  according  to 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  this  realm.  (As 
for  instance:  Act  99.  Pari.  7.  Act  23.  Pari.  11. 
Act  114.  Pari.  12.  Act  160.  Pari.  13.  K.  James  VI. 
ratified  by  Act  4.  K.  Charles.)  So  that  Act  6. 
Pari.  1.  and  Act  68.  Pari.  6.  of  K.  James  VI,  in 
the  year  of  God  lo79,  declare  the  ministers  of  the 
blessed  evangel,  whom  God  of  His  mercy  had 
raised  up  or  hereafter  .should  raise,  agreeing  with 
them  that  then  lived  in  doctrine  and  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  tlie  people  that  pro- 
fessed Christ,  as  He  was  then  offercil  in  the 
evangel,  and  doth  communicate  with  the  holy 
sacraments  (as  in  the  reformed  Kirks  of  this  realm 
they  were  presently  administered)  according  to 
the  confession  of  faith  to  be  the  true  and  holy 
Kirk  of  Christ  Jesus  within  this  realm,  and  dis- 
cerns and  declares  all  and  sundry,  who  either 
gainsays  the  word  of  the  evangel,  received  and 
approved  as  the  heads  of  the  confession  of  f;iitli, 
professed  in  Parliament  in  the  year  of  God  l.")6lt. 
specified  also  in  the  first  Parliament  of  K.  James 
VI.  and  ratified  in  this  present  parliament,  more 
particularly  do  specify ;  or  that  refuses  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  holy  sacraments  as  they  were 
then  ministrated,  to  be  no  members  of  the  said 
Kirk  within  this  realm  and  true  religion  pres- 
ently professed,  so  long  as  they  keep  themselves 
so  divided  from  the  society  of  Christ's  body. 
And  the  subsequent  Act  69.  Pari.  6.  K.  James 
VI,  declares  that  there  is  no  other  face  of  Kirk, 
nor  other  face  of  religion  than  was  presently  at 
that  time  by  the  favour  of  God  established  within 
this  realm,  which  therefore  is  ever  styled  God's 
true  religion.  Christ's  true  religion,  the  true  and 
Christian  religion,  and  a  perfect  religion,  which 
by  manifold  Acts  of  Parliament  all  within  this 
realm  are  bound  to  profess  to  subscribe  the  \vi'\- 
cles  thereof,  the  confession  of  faith,  to  recant  all 
doctrine  and  errors  repugnant  to  any  of  the  .said 
Articles  (Act  4  and  9.  "Parl.  1.  Act  45.  4f).  47. 
Pari.  3.  Act  71.  Pari.  6.  Act  106.  Pari.  7.  Act  24. 
Pari.  11.  Act  123.  Pari.  12.  Act  194  and  197. 
Pari.  14  of  King  James  VI).  And  all  magis- 
trates, sheriffs,  iVc,  on  the  one  part,  are  ordained 
to  search,  apprehend,  and  punish  all  contraven- 
ers  (for  instance,  Act  5.  Pari.  1.  Act  104.  Pari. 
7.  Act  25.  Pari.  11.  K.  James  VI),  and  that,  not- 
withstanding of  the  King's  Majesty's  licences  on 
the  contrary,  which  are  discharged  and  declared 
to  be  of  no  force,  in  so  far  as  they  tend  in  any 
ways  to  the  prejudice  and  hindrance  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  against  Papists 
and   adversaries  of  the  true   religion  (.Vet   106. 
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Pari.  7.  K.  James  VI).  On  the  other  part,  in 
Act  47.  Pari.  3.  K.  James  VI,  it  is  declared  and 
ordained,  seeing  the  cause  of  God's  true  religion 
and  His  llighuess's  authority  are  so  joined  as  the 
hurt  of  the  one  is  common  to  both;  and  that 
none  shall  be  reputed  as  loyal  and  faithful  sub- 
jects to  our  Sovereign  Lord  or  his  authority,  but 
be  punishable  as  rcbcllers  and  gainstanders  of 
the  same,  who  shall  not  give  their  confession  and 
make  profession  of  the  said  true  religion;  and 
that  they,  who  after  defection  shall  give  the  con- 
fession of  their  faith  of  new,  they  sliall  promise 
to  continue  therein  in  time  coming  to  maintain 
our  Sovereign  J>ord's  authority,  and  at  the  utter- 
most of  their  power  to  fortify,  assist,  and  main- 
tain the  true  preachers  and  professors  of  Christ's 
religion,  against  whatsoever  enemies  and  gain- 
slanders  of  the  same;  and  namely,  against  all 
such  of  wliatsoever  nation,  estate,  or  degree  they 
be  of,  that  have  joined  or  bound  themselves,  or 
have  assisted  or  assists  to  set  forward  and  exe- 
cute the  cruel  decrees  of  Trent,  contrary  to  the 
preachers  aial  true  professors  of  the  AVord  of 
Ood,  which  is  repeated  word  by  word  in  the 
Articles  of  Pacification  at  Perth, "tlie  23d  Feb., 
lo72,  approved  by  Parliament  the  last  of  April 
1573,  ratilied  in  Parliament  1.578,  and  related 
Act  123.  Pari.  12.  of  K.  James  VI.,  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  they  are  bound  to  resist  all  treason- 
able u|iroars  and  hostilities  raised  against  the 
true  religion,  the  King's  Majesty  and  the  true 
professors.  Like  as  all  lieges  are  bound  to  main- 
tain tlie  King's  Majesty's  royal  person  and 
authority,  the  authority  of  Parliaments,  without 
which  neither  anv  laws  or  lawful  judicatories 
can  be  established"  (Act  130.  Act  131.'  Pari.  8.  K. 
James  VI),  and  the  subject's  liberties,  who  ought 
only  to  live  and  be  governed  by  the  King's  laws, 
the  common  laws  of  this  realm  allanerly  (Act  48. 
Pari.  3.  K.  James  I.  Act  79.  Pari.  G.  "K.  James 
VI.  repealed  in  Act  131.  Pari.  8.  K.  James  VI), 
which  if  tliey  be  innovated  or  prejudged  the 
commission  anent  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Scotland  and  England,  which  is  the  sole  Act 
of  17  Pari.  James  VI,  declares  such  confusion 
would  ensue  as  this  realm  could  be  no  more  a 
free  monarchy,  because  by  the  fundamental  laws, 
ancient  privileges,  offices,  and  liberties  of  this 
kingdom,  not  only  the  princely  authority  of  His 
JIajesty's  royal  descent  hath  been  these  many 
ages  maintained;  also  the  people's  security  of 
their  lands,  livings,  rights,  offices,  liberties  and 
dignities  preserved;  and  therefore  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  said  true  religion,  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  this  kingdom,  it  is  statute  by  Act  8.  Pari. 
1.  repeated  in  Act  99.  Pari.  7.  ratified  in  Act  23. 
Pari.  11  and  14.  Act  of  K.  James  VI  and  4  Act 
of  K.  ('harles,  that  all  Kings  and  Princes  at  their 
coronation  and  reception  of  their  princely 
authority,  shall  make  their  faithful  promise  by 
their  solemn  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal 
God,  that  during  the  whole  time  of  their  lives 
they  shall  serve  the  same  Eternal  God  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  according  as  He  hath  re- 
quired in  His  most  Holy  Word,  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  according  to  the 
same  Word  shall  maintain  the  true  religion  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  preaching  of  His  Holy  Word, 
the  due  and  right  ministration  of  the  sacraments 
now  received  and  preached  within  this  realm 
(according  to  the  confession  of  faith  immediately 
preceding);  and  shall  abolish  and  gainstand  all 
false  religion  contrary  to  the  same;    and  shall 


rule  the  people  committed  to  their  charge  accord- 
ing to  the  will  and  commandment  of  God  re- 
vealed in  His  aforesaid  Word,  and  according  to 
the  lowable  laws  and  constitutions  received  in 
this  realm,  no  ways  repugnant  to  the  said  will  of 
the  Eternal  God ;  and  shall  procure  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  to  the  Kirk  of  God,  and  whole 
Christian  people,  true  and  perfect  peace  in  all 
time  condng;  and  that  they  shall  be  carefid  to 
root  out  of  their  Empire  all  heretics  ami  enemies 
to  the  true  worship  of  God.  who  shall  be  con- 
victed by  the  true  Kirk  of  God  of  the  aforesaid 
crimes.  Which  was  also  observed  by  His  Ma- 
jesty at  his  coronation  in  Edinburgh,  1633,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Order  of  the  Coronation.  In 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  conform  to 
the  practice  of  the  godly  in  former  times,  and 
♦  according  to  the  laudable  example  of  our  worthy 
and  religious  progenitors,  and  of  many  yet  living 
amongst  us,  which  was  warranted  also  by  act  of 
council,  commanding  a  general  band  to  be  made 
and  subscribed  by  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  all 
ranks  for  two  causes:  one  was,  for  defending  the 
true  religion,  as  it  was  then  reformed,  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  confession  of  faith  above  written, 
and  a  former  large  confession  established  by 
sundry  acts  of  lawful  general  assemblies  and  of 
Parliament  unto  which  it  liath  relation,  set  down 
in  public  catechisms,  and  which  had  been  for 
many  years  with  a  blessing  from  heaven  preached 
and  professed  in  this  Kirk  and  kingdom,  as  God's 
undoubted  truth  grounded  only  upon  His  writ- 
ten Word.  The  other  cause  was  for  maintaining 
the  King's  Majesty,  his  person  and  estate:  the 
true  worship  of  God  and  the  King's  authority 
being  so  straitly  joined,  as  that  they  had  the 
same  friends  and  common  enemies,  and  did  stand 
and  fall  together.  And  finally,  being  convinced 
in  our  minds,  and  confessing  with  our  mouths, 
tliat  the  present  and  succeeding  generations  in 
this  laud  are  bound  to  keep  the  aforesaid  national 
oath  anil  subscription  inviolable : — We  noblemen, 
barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  ministers,  and 
commons  under  subscribing,  considering  divers 
times  before,  and  especially  at  this  time,  the 
danger  of  the  true  reformed  religion  of  the  King's 
honour,  and  of  the  public  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  manifold  innovations  and  evils  generally  con- 
tained and  particularly  mentioned  in  our  late 
supplications,  complaints,  and  protestations,  do 
hereby  jjrofess,  and  before  God,  His  angels  and 
the  world,  solemnly  declare,  that  with  our  whole 
hearts  we  agree  and  resolve  all  the  days  of  our 
life  constantly  to  adhere  unto  and  to  defend  the 
aforesaid  true  religion,  and  forbearing  the  prac- 
tice of  all  novations  already  introduced  in  the 
matters  of  the  worship  of  God,  or  approbation  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  public  government  of  the 
Kirk,  or  civil  places  and  power  of  kirkmen  till 
they  be  tried  and  allowed  in  free  assemblies  and 
in  Parliaments,  to  labour  by  all  means  lawful  to 
recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel  as  it 
was  established  and  professed  before  the  afore- 
said novations ;  and  because,  after  due  examina- 
tion, we  plainly  perceive  and  undoubtedly  be- 
lieve that  the  innovations  and  evils  contained  in 
our  supplications,  complaints  and  protestations 
have  no  warrant  of  the  AVord  of  God,  are  con- 
trary to  the  articles  of  the  aforesaid  confessions, 
to  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  blessed  re- 
formers of  religion  in  this  land,  to  the  above- 
written  Acts  of  Parliainent,  and  do  sensibly  tend 
to  the  reestablishing  of  the  popish  religion  and 
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tyranny,  and  to  tbe  subversion  and  ruin  of  tlio 
true  reformed  religion,  and  of  our  liberties,  laws 
and  estates;  we  also  declare  that  the  aforesaid 
confessions  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  ought  to  be 
nndcrstood  of  the  aforesaid  novations  and  evils, 
no  less  than  if  every  one  of  them  bad  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  aforesaid  confessions;  and  that  we 
are  obliged  to  detest  and  abhor  them,  amongst 
other  particular  heads  of  ]iapistry  abjured  there- 
in. And  therefore  from  tiie  knowledge  and  con- 
science of  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  King  and 
country,  without  any  worldly  respect  or  induce- 
ment so  far  as  human  infirmity  will  suffer,  wish- 
ing a  further  measure  of  the  grace  of  God  for 
this  effect,  we  promise  and  swear  by  the  great 
name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  continue  in  the 
profession  and  obedience  of  the  aforesaid  re- 
ligion ;  that  we  shall  defend  the  same,  and  resist 
all  these  contrary  eiTors  and  corruptions  accord- 
ing to  our  vocation,  and  to  the  utmost  of  that 
]io\ver  that  God  hath  put  into  our  hands,  all  the 
days  of  our  life.  And  in  like  manner,  with  the 
same  heart  we  declare  before  God  and  men,  that 
we  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  attempt  any- 
thing that  may  turn  to  the  dishonour  of  God  or 
tlie  diminution  of  the  King's  greatness  and 
authority ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  promise  and 
swear  that  we  shall  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
with  our  means  and  lives,  stand  to  the  defence 
of  our  dread  Sovereign  the  King's  Majesty,  his 
person  and  authority,  in  the  defence  and  preser- 
vation of  the  aforesaid  true  religion,  liberties  and 
laws  of  the  kingdom ;  as  also  to  the  mutual  de- 
fence and  assistance  every  one  of  us  of  another, 
in  the  same  cause  of  maintaining  the  true  religion 
and  His  Majesty's  authority,  with  our  best  coun- 
sels, our  liodies,  means  and  whole  power,  against 
all  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever;  so  that  whatso- 
ever shall  be  done  to  the  least  of  us  for  that 
cause  shall  be  taken  as  done  to  us  all  in  general, 
and  to  every  one  of  us  in  particular ;  and  that  we 
shall  neither  directly  or  indirectly  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  divided  or  withdrawn  by  whatsoever  sug- 
gestion, combination,  allurement  or  terror  from 
this  blessed  and  loyal  conjunction  ;  nor  shall  cast 
in  any  let  or  impediment  that  may  stay  or  hin- 
der any  such  resolution  as  by  common  consent 
shall  be  found  to  conduce  for  so  good  ends;  but 
on  the  contrary  shall  by  all  lawful  means  labour 
to  further  and  promote  the  same;  and  if  any 
such  dangerous  and  divisive  motion  be  made  to 
ns  by  word  or  writ,  we  and  every  one  of  us  .shall 
cither  sujipress  it  or  (if  need  be)  shall  inconti- 
nently make  the  same  known,  that  it  may  be 
timously  obviated.  Neither  do  we  fear  the  foul 
aspersions  of  rebellion,  combination  or  what  else 
our  adversaries  from  their  craft  and  malice  would 
pvit  upon  VIS,  seeing  what  we  do  is  so  well  war- 
ranted, and  ariseth  from  an  unfeigned  desire  to 
maintain  the  true  worship  of  God,  the  majesty 
of  our  King,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  common  happiness  of  ourselves  and  poster- 
ity. And  because  we  cannot  look  for  a  blessing 
from  God  upon  our  proceedings,  except  with  our 
profession  and  subscription,  we  join  such  a  life 
and  conversati<m  as  beseemelli  Clu'istians  who 
have  renewed  their  covenant  willi  God:  we 
therefore  failhfully  promise,  for  ourselves,  our 
followers,  anil  all  other  under  us,  both  in  public, 
in  our  particidar  families  and  ])rrsonal  carriage, 
to  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves  within  tlie  liounds 
of  Christian  lil)erty,  and  to  be  good  cxamjiles  to 
others  of  all  godliness,  soberness  and  righteous- 


ness, and  of  every  duty  we  owe  to  God  and  man; 
and  that  tins  our  union  and  conjunction  may  be 
observed  without  violation  we  call  the  living 
God,  the  searcher  of  our  liearU  to  witness,  wlio 
knoweth  this  to  be  our  sincere  desire  and  un- 
feigned resolution,  as  we  shall  answer  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  great  day,  and  under  the  pain  of 
God's  everlasting  wrath,  and  of  infamy,  and  of 
loss  of  all  honour  and  respect  in  this  work! ;  most 
humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by 
His  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  bless  our  de- 
sires and  proceedings  with  a  happy  success,  that 
religion  and  righteousness  may  flourish  in  the 
land,  to  the  glory  of  God,  tlie  honour  of  our 
King,  and  peace  and  comfort  of  us  all. '  In  wit- 
ness whereof  we  have  subscribed  with  our  hands 
all  the  premises,  &c." 

A.  D.  1638-1640.— The  First  Bishops'  'War. 
—  In  November,  16:^8,  a  General  Assembly  was 
convened  at  Glasgow,  with  the  consent  (if  the 
king,  and  was  opened  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton as  Royal  Commissioner.  But  wlien  the  As- 
sembly took  in  hand  the  trial  of  the  bishops, 
Hamilton  withdrew  and  ordered  the  members  to 
disperse.  They  paid  no  heed  to  tlie  order,  but 
deposed  the  bishops  and  e.\coiumunicated  eight 
of  them.  "The  Canons  and  the  Liturgy  were 
then  rejected,  and  all  acts  of  the  Assemblies  held 
since  1606  were  annulled.  In  the  North,  where 
Huntly  was  the  King's  lieutenant,  the  Covenant 
had  not  been  received,  and  the  Tables  resolved 
to  enforce  it  with  the  sword.  Scotlanii  was 
now  full  of  trained  soldiers  just  come  back  from 
Germany,  where  they  had  learnt  to  fight  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  and  as  i)lenty  of  money  had 
been  collected  among  the  Covenanters,  an  army 
was  easily  raised.  Their  banner  bore  the  motto, 
'  For  Religion,  the  Covenant,  and  the  Country,' 
and  their  leader  was  James  Graham,  Earl  of 
Montrose,  one  of  the  iviost  zealous  among  the 
champions  of  the  cause.  .  .  .  While  Jlontrose 
had  been  thus  busy  for  the  Covenant  in  the 
North,  the  King  had  been  making  ready  to  put 
down  his  rebellious  Scottish  subjects  with  the 
sword.  Early  in  Jlay  a  fleet  entered  the  Forth 
under  the  command  of  Hamilton.  But  the 
Tables  took  possession  of  the  strongholds,  and 
seized  the  ammunition  which  had  been  laid  in 
for  the  King.  Tliey  then  raised  another  army 
of  02,000  foot  and  1,300  horse,  and  idaceil  at  its 
head  Alexander  Leslie,  a  veteran  trained  in  the 
German  war.  Their  army  they  sent  southwards 
to  meet  the  English  host  which  the  King  was 
bringing  to  reduce  Scotland.  The  two  armies 
faced  each  other  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
The  Scots  were  skilfully  posted  on  Dunse  Law, 
a  hill  commanding  tlie  Nm-thern  road.  To  pass 
them  without  figliting  was  impossible,  and  to 
fight  would  have  been  almost  certain  defeat. 
The  King  seeing  this  agreed  to  treat.  By  a 
treaty  called  the  Pacification  of  Berwick,  it  was 
settled  that  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
King  and  the  Covenanters  should  be  put  to  a 
free  Assembly,  that  both  armies  should  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  the  strongholils  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  King  (June  i),  1639).  The  Assem- 
bly which  met  at  Edinburgli  repeated  and 
ap'proveil  all  that  had  been  done  at  Glasgow. 
When  the  Estates  met  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  I'.irliament-house,  June  3,  1640.  they  \vent 
still  further,  for  they  not  only  confirmed  the 
Acts  of  the  Assemblies,  but  ordered  every  one 
to  sign  tRc  Covenant  under  pain  of  civil  pcual- 
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ties.  Now  for  the  tirst  tiiiu'  tlicy  acted  in  open 
(letianee  of  the  King,  to  wlioni  liitherto  they  had 
|irofe.>iseil  tlie  greale.st  loyalty  and  .subnii.ssion. 
Three  tirne.s  had  they  lie<'n  adjourned  by  the 
Kins,  who  had  also  refused  to  see  the  Conunis- 
sioners  whom  they  sent  up  to  London.  Now 
they  met  in  s|)ile  of  liim.  and,  as  in  former  limes 
of  "troubles  and  dilliculties,  tliey  apjiealed  to 
France  for  help.  When  this  intrigue  with  the 
Krenih  was  found  out.  the  Lord  Loudon,  one  of 
I  heir  Commissioners,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  English  Parliament  was  summoned  to  vote 
supplies  for  putting  down  the  Scots  by  force  of 
anus." — M.  Macarlhur.   Hist,  uf  ScotUuid,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  lliM.  of  Kixj..  1608- 
1641,  (■/(.  88-89  (i).  9).— D.  Masson,  Life,  of  ,h>lii, 
Xfiltoii.  e.  3,  */.:.  1,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  1640. —  The  Second  Bishops'  War,— 
Invasion  of  England.   See  Kn(ii..\.m>;  .V.  I)  1(>4II. 

A.  D.  1643. —  The  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant with  the  English  Parliament.  See  Kno- 
i,\M);  A.  1).  I(i4:i  (.Iii.v — SKi-ri:MiiK.i{). 

A.  D.  1644-1645.— The  exploits  of  Mont- 
rose.—  .Vt  Ihe  beginning  of  the  conflict  lietwecMi 
Charles  I.  and  the  Covenanters.  James  (iraliam. 
(lie  brilliant  and  accomplished  Earl  of  Montrose, 
attached  himself  to  the  latter,  but  soon  deserted 
their  ('ause  and  gave  himself  with  great  earnesl- 
ness  lo  that  of  the  court.  For  his  reward,  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignitj'  of  j\Iar(|uis  of  Mont- 
rose. After  the  great  defeat  of  Prince  Kuperl  al 
Marston  Moor,  .Montrose  obtained  a  commission 
to  raise  forces  among  the  Highlanders  and  proved 
to  be  a  remarkably  successful  leader  of  these  wild 
warriors,  .Vlong  with  his  Highlanders  he  incor- 
])c)ralcd  a  body  of  still  wilder  (_'elts,  received 
from  Ireland.  On  the  1st  of  September,  l()4-l. 
Montrose  attacked  an  army  of  the  Covenanters. 
(>.0l)()  foot  and  horse,  al  Tippermnir,  "totally 
routed  them,  and  took  their  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, without  losing  a  man.  Perth  inuncdiately 
surrendered  to  Montrose,  an<l  he  had  ,some  fur- 
ther successes;  but  threatened  b}'  a  superior 
force  under  the  Manpiis  of  Argyll,  he  retreati'd 
northwards  into  Badenocli,  and  thence  sweeping 
down  into  Argyllshire,  he  mercilessly  ravaged 
Ihe  country  of  tlie  Campbells.  Exasperated  with 
the  devastation  of  his  estates,  Argyll  marcheil 
against  .Montrose,  who,  not  wailing  to  be  al- 
tacked,  surprised  tlut  army  of  the  Covenanters 
at  Inverlochy,  Al  February,  1645,  and  totally 
defeated  them,  no  fewer  than  1,.^00  of  the  clan 
Camiibell  lierishing  in  the  battle,  while  JIontro.se 
lost  only  four  or  live  men.  Brilliant  as  were 
these  victories,  they  had  no  abiding  influence  in 
(pienching  this  terrible  civil  war.  It  was  a  game 
of  winning  and  losing;  and  looking  to  the  fact 
that  the  Scotch  generally  took  the  side  of  the 
Covenant,  the  struggle  was  almost  hopeless. 
Still  Montrose  was  luidaunted.  After  the  Inver- 
lochy alTair,  he  went  southwards  through  Elgin 
and  BanIT  into  Aberdeenshire,  carrying  every- 
thing before  him.  Major-general  Baillie,  a  sec- 
ond-rate ('ovenanling  commander,  and  his  lieu- 
tenant. General  Hurry,  were  at  Brechin,  with  a 
forcetooppo.se  him;  but  Jlontrose,  by  a  de.\t.ei-ous 
movement,  eluded  them,  captured  "and  pillaged 
the  city  of  Dundee,  and  escaped  safely  into  the 
(irampians.  On  the  4th  .May,  he  attacked,  and 
by  extraordinary  generalship  routed  Hurry  at 
Auldearn,  near  Nairn.  After  enjoying  a  short 
respite  with  his  flerce  veterans  in  Badenocli,  he 
again  issued  from  his  wilds,  and  inflicted  a  still 


more  disastrous  defeat  on  Baillie,  at  Alford,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  July  3.  There  was  now  nothing 
to  prevent  his  march  south,  and  lie  set  out  with 
a  force  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  men."  Overtaken 
by  Baillie  at  Kilsyth,  he  once  more  defeated  that 
commander  overwhelmingly.  ■'The  number  of 
slain  was  upwards  of  O.OUO,  with  very  few  killed 
on  the  side  of  the  royalists.  The  victory  so 
ctfccted,  I5tli  August  1(J45,  was  the  greatest 
Montrose  ever  gained.  His  triumph  was  com- 
plete, for  the  victory  of  Kilsyth  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  broken  uj) ;  every  organ 
of  the  recent  administration,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, at  once  \'anished.  The  conqueror  was 
hailed  as  "the  great  Slarquis  of  Montrose.' 
Glasgow  yielded  him  tribute  and  homage  ; 
counties  and  burghs  compounded  for  mercy. 
The  city  of  lodinburgh  humbly  (h'precated  his 
vengeance,  and  implored  his  pardon  and  forgive- 
nes.s. "  But,  if  the  concjucst  of  Scotland  was 
complete  for  the  moment,  it  came  too  late.  The 
battle  of  Naseby  had  been  fought  two  months 
before  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  and  the  king's  cause 
was  lost.  It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  sent  to  his 
brilliant  champion  of  the  north  a  commission  as 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland.  Montros<''s 
army  melted  away  so  rajiidly  Ihat  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, hi'  marched  south,  leading  his  fnrlorri 
ho])e  lo  Ihe  help  of  the  king  in  England,  he  had 
but  700  fool  and  300  nifiunted  genllemen.  The 
small  force  was  intercepted  and  surprised  at 
Philiphaugh  (September  18,  1645)  by  Leslie,  with 
4,000  horse.  .Montrose,  after  tighting  with  vain 
olistinacy  until  no  more  flgliting  couid  be  done, 
made  his  escape,  with  a  few  followers.  Most  of 
his  troops,  taken  prisoners,  were  massacred  a  few 
da3's  afterwards,  cold-bloodedly,  in  the  court- 
yard of  Newark  Castle;  and  the  deed  is  said  to 
have  been  due,  not  to  military,  but  to  clerical 
malignilv.  —  VV'.  Chambers,  /Stories  of  Old  Fitini- 
/ii.i.  '/III.  "306-317. 

Also  in:  M.  Napier,  Montrose  and  tlie  C'ooe- 
iKi liters. —  .1.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  eh.  73 
(('.  7). —  Lady  V.  Greville.  .l/';;(^vw.  —  P.  Bayne, 
The  Chief  Actors  in  the  I'uritiui  liirnliition.  ch.  7. 

A.  D."i646-i647.— Flight  of  King  Charles 
to  the  Scots  drmy  and  his  surrender  to  the 
English  Parliament,  See  Enul.\nd:  .V.  I) 
1646-1647. 

A.  D.  1648. — Royalist  invasion  of  England 
and  Battle  of  Preston.  See  England:  A.  I). 
1648  (Ai'KiL— AuousT). 

A.  D.  1650  (March— July).— Scottish  loyalty 
revived. — Charles  II.  accepted  as  a  "  Covenant 
King." — "  The  Scots  had  begun  the  great  move- 
ment whose  object  was  at  once  to  resist  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Stuarts  and  the  tyranny  of  Home, 
and  which  was  destined  to  result  in  incalculable 
consequences  for  Europe.  But  now  they  re- 
traced their  steps,  and  put  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  They 
wanted  a  leader,  '  With  Oliver  Cromwell  born 
a  Scotchman.' says  Carlyle;  '  with  a  Hero  King 
and  a  unanimous  Hero  Nation  at  his  back,  it 
might  have  been  far  otherwise.  With  Oliver 
born  Scotch,  one  sees  not  but  the  wdiole  world 
might  have  become  Puritan.'  Without  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  truth  there  may  be  in  this  pas- 
sage, we  find  the  cause  of  this  northern  war  else- 
where. In  spiritual  things  the  Scots  acknowl- 
edged Jesus  Christ  as  their  king;  in  temporal, 
they  recogni^^ed  Charles  II.     They  had  uo  wish 
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that  the  latter  shoukl  usurp  the  kingdom  of  the 
former;  but  they  also  had  no  desire  that  Crom- 
well should  seize  upon  the  Stuarts'  throne.  They 
possessed  a  doul)le  loyalty  —  one  towards  the 
heavenly  king,  aud_  another  to  their  earthly  sov- 
ereign. They  had  cast  off  the  abuses  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  not  the  monarchy  itself.  They  accord- 
ingly invited  the  prince,  who  was  then  in 
Holland,  to  come  to  Scotland,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  .  .  .  Charles  at  this  time 
was  conniving  at  Montrose,  who  was  spreading 
desolation  throughout  Scotland ;  and  the  young 
king  hoped  by  his  means  to  recover  a  thnme 
without  having  to  take  upon  himself  any  em- 
barrassing engagement.  But  when  the  marquis 
was  defeated,  he  determined  to  surrender  to 
tlie  Scottish  [larliament.  One  circumstance  had 
nearly  caused  his  ruin.  Among  Jlontrose's 
papers  was  found  a  commission  from  the  king, 
giving  him  authority  to  levy  troops  and  subdue 
the  country  by  force  of  arms.  The  indignant 
parliament  iiumediatel)-  recalled  their  commis- 
sioner from  Holland;  but  the  individual  to  whom 
tlie  order  was  ad(lre.s.sed  treacherously  concealed 
the  document  from  his  colleagues,  and  by  show- 
ing it  to  none  but  the  prince,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  could  no  longer  safely  temporize. 
Charles  being  thus  convinced  hnrried  on  board, 
and  set  sail  for  Scotland,  attended  b^v  a  train  of 
unprincipled  men.  The  most  serious  thinkers  in 
the  nation  saw  that  they  could  expect  little  else 
from  him  than  duplicity,  treachery,  and  licen- 
tiousness. It  has  been  said  that  the  Scotch  com- 
pelled Charles  to  adopt  their  detested  Covenant 
voluntarily.  Most  certainly  the  political  leaders 
cannot  be  entirely  exculpated  of  this  charge; 
but  it  was  not  so  with  the  religious  part  of  the 
government.  When  he  declared  his  readiness  to 
sign  that  deed  on  board  the  ship,  even  before  he 
landed,  Livingston,  who  doubted  his  sincerity, 
begged  liim  to  wait  until  he  had  reached  Scot- 
land, and  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  good 
faith.  Bat  it  was  all  to  no  effect.  .  .  .  If  Charles 
Stuart  had  thought  of  ascending  his  native  throne 
only,  Cromwell  and  the  English  would  have  re- 
mained quiet ;  but  he  aimed  at  the  recovery  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  Scotch  were  dis- 
posed to  aid  him.  Oliver  immediately  saw  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
religion,  liberty,  and  morals  of  England,  and  did 
not  hesitate." — J.  H.  Jlerle  d'Aubigue,  T/ie 
Protector,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  A.  Bisset,  Omitted  Chapters  of  the 
Ilkt.  of  Enq.,  V.  1,  ch.  5. — J.  H.  Burton,  IlUt.  of 
■'Scotland,  ch.  75  (".  7).— P.  Bayne,  The  Chief 
Actors  ill  the  Puritan  Rervlatiun,  ch.  G. 

A.  D.  1650  (September). —  Cromwell's  vic- 
tory at  Dunbar. —  War  with  Scotland  having 
been  determined  upon  by  the  English  Council  of 
State,  and  Fairfax  having  declined  the  command, 
Cromwell  was  recalled  from  Ireland  to  head  the 
armv.  "  He  passed  the  Tweed  with  an  armv  of 
16,0'00  men  on  the  16th  of  .luly.  The  Scots  "had 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  the  old 
Karl  of  Levenand  of  David  Leslie.  As  yet  their 
army  was  a  purely  Covenanting  one.  By  an  act 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  called  the  Act  of  Classes, 
all  known  Malignants,  and  the  Engagers  (as  those 
men  were  called  who  had  joined  Hamilton's  in- 
surrection), had  been  removed  from  the  army. 
The  country  between  the  Tweed  and  Edinburgh 
had  been  wasted ;  and  the  inhabitants,  terrified 
by  ridiculous  stories  of  the  English  cruelty,  hail 


taken  flight;  but  Cromwell's  army,  marching  bv 
the  coast,  was  supplied  by  the  fleet.  He  thus 
reached  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh; but  Leslie  skilfully  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  the  ground  and  refused  to  be 
brought  to  an  engagement.  It  became  necessary 
for  Cromwell  to  withdraw  towards  his  supplies. 
He  fell  back  to  Dunbar,  which  lies  upon  a  pe- 
ninsula, jutting  out  into  the  Firth  of  Fortii.  The 
base  of  this  peninsula  is  at  a  little  distance  en- 
circled by  high  ground,  an  offshoot  of  the  Lani- 
mermuir  Hills.  These  heights  were  occupied 
by  the  Scotch  army,  as  was  also  the  pass  through 
which  the  road  to  Berwick  lies.  Cromwell  was 
therefore  apparently  shut  up  between  the  enemy 
and  the  sea,  with  no  choice  but  to  retire  to  his 
ships  or  surrender.  Had  Leslie  continued  his 
cautious  policy,  such  might  have  been  the  event. 
A  little  glen,  through  which  runs  a  l)rook  called 
the  Broxburn,  separated  the  two  enemies.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  high  grounds  lay  a  narrow  but 
comparatively  level  tract.  Either  army  attack- 
ing the  other  nuist  cross  this  glen.  There  were 
two  convenient  places  for  passing  it:  one.  the 
more  inland  one,  towards  the  right  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  stood  with  their  l)ack  to  the  sea,  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch.  Could  Les- 
lie secure  the  other,  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  he 
woiUd  have  it  in  his  power  to  attack  when  he 
pleased.  The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  him ; 
he  gradually  moved  his  army  down  from  the 
hills  towards  its  own  right  flank,  thereby'  bring- 
ing iton  the  narrow  ground  between  the  hill  and 
the  brook,  intending  with  his  right  to  secure  the 
pas.sa.ge  at  Broxmouth.  Cromwell  and  Lambert 
saw  the  movement,  saw  that  it  gave  them  a  cor- 
responding advantage  if  they  suddenly  crossed 
the  glen  at  Broxmouth.  and  fell  upon  Leslie's 
right  wing,  while  his  main  body  was  entangled 
in  the  narrow  ground  before  mentioned.  The 
attack  was  immediately  decided  upon,  and  [next 
morning]  early  on  the  3rd  of  September  car- 
ried out  with  perfect  success.  The  Scotch  hor.se 
of  the  right  wing  were  driven  in  confusion  back 
upon  their  main  body,  whom  they  trampled  under 
foot,  and  the  whole  army  was  thus  rolled  l)ack 
upon  itself  in  inextricable  confusion." — .1.  F. 
Bright,  lliiit.  of  Enij..  period  -2,  pp.  094-006.— 
"  The  pursuit  extended  over  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  Scots  amounted 
to  3,000  killed  and  10,000  prisoners,  while  30 
guns  and  15,000  stand  of  arms  were  taken;  the 
casualties  of  the  English  army  did  not  exceed  20 
men.  Of  the  prisoners,  5,000,  being  wounded, 
old  men  or  boys,  were  allowed  to  return  home; 
the  remaining  5,000  were  sent  into  England, 
whence,  after  enduring  terrible  hardships,  they 
were,  as  had  been  the  [jrisoners  taken  at  I'reston, 
sold  either  as  slaves  to  the  planters  or  as  soldiers 
to  the  Venetians.  On  the  day  following  that  of 
the  battle,  Lambert  pushed  on  to  Edinburgh 
with  six  regiments  of  horse  and  one  of  foot; 
Cromwell  hiniself,  after  a  rest  of  a  few  days,  ad- 
vanced on  the  capital,  which  at  once  surrendered 
to  the  victors.  The  example  thus  set  was  fol- 
lowed bv  Leilh.  but  Edinliurgh  Castle  still  held 
out  [until  the  following  December]  against  the 
English.  The  renmant  of  the  Scottish  army  (but 
1.300  horse  remained  of  the  0.000  who  took  part 
in  the  battle)  retired  on  Stirling,  while  Charles 
himself  took  up  his  residence  at  Perth." — N.  L. 
Walford.  Parliamentary  Generals  of  the  Great 
I'iril  IffH,  ch.  8. 
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Also  in:  A.  IJisset,  Oiaitted  Chapters  nf  the 
Jlixt.  of  KiHj.,  ch.  6.— T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  Crom- 
wcll'n  jA'ttern  and  Speeches,  pt.  6. 

A.  D.  1651  (August). — Charles' rash  advance 
into  England.— Cromwell's  pursuit  and  crush- 
ing victory  at  Worcester. —  ■Lesley  wiis  leath- 
ering the  wrccU  of  his  army  about  him  at  Stir- 
ling. Charles,  with  the  Scottish  authoritie.s, 
had  retired  to  Perlh.  The  Presbyterian  party 
became  divided ;  and  the  royalists  obtaiiieil  a 
higher  iulluence  in  the  direction  of  the  national 
policy.  Charles,  without  further  question  of 
his  real  intentions,  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the 
1st  of  .January,  1651.  After  a  three  months' 
blockade,  and  then  a  bombardment,  Edinburgh 
Castle  was  surrendered  to  Cromwell  on  the  18t.h 
of  December.  He  had  little  to  do  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Scotland  on  the  south  of  the  Forth. 
On  the  4th  of  February  the  army  marched  to- 
wards Stirling,  but  returned  without  any  residt, 
driven  to  the  good  quarters  of  Ediubiirgli  Ijy 
terrible  storms  of  sleet  and  snow.  The  Lord- 
General  became  seriously  ill  through  this  expos- 
ure. But  on  the  .'ith  of  June  he  was  out  again; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  vigorously 
prosecuting  the  campaign.  The  Scottish  army 
was  entrenched  at  Stirling.  The  king  had  been 
invited  to  take  its  command  in  person.  Crom- 
well, on  the  2nd  of  August,  had  succeeded  in 
possessing  himself  of  Perth.  At  that  juncture 
the  news  reached  him  that  the  royal  camp  at 
Stirling  was  broken  up,  on  the  31st  of  July;  and 
that  Charles  was  on  his  march  southward,  at  the 
head  of  11,000  men,  his  lieutenant-general  being 
David  Lesley.  Argyll  was  opposed  to  this  bold 
resolution,  and  had  retired  to  Invcrary.  Charles 
took  the  western  road  by  Carlisle;  and  when  on 
F^nglish  ground  issued  a  proclamation  offering 
pardon  to  tliose  who  would  return  to  their  alle- 
giance—  exempting  from  his  promised  amnesty 
Bratishaw,  Cromwell,  and  Cook.  He  was  also 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  at  the  head  of  his 
army:  and  similar  proclamation  was  made  at 
Penrith  and  other  market-towns.  Strict  disci- 
pline was  preserved,  and  although  the  presence  of 
Scots  in  arms  was  hateful  to  the  people,  they 
were  not  outraged  by  any  attempts  at  plunder. 
Charles,  however,  had  few  important  accessions 
of  strength.  There  was  no  general  ri.sing  in  his 
favour.  The  gates  of  Shrewsbury  were  shut 
against  him.  At  Warrington,  his  passage  of  the 
Mersey  was  opposed  by  Lambert  and  Ilarrison, 
who  had  got  before  him  with  their  cavalry.  On 
the  22nd  of  August  Charles  reached  Worcester, 
the  parliamentary  garrison  having  evacuated  the 
city.  He  there  set  up  his  standard,  and  a  sum- 
mons went  forth  for  all  male  subjects  of  due  age 
to  gather  round  their  Sovereign  Lord,  at  the 
general  muster  of  his  forces  on  the  26th  of 
August.  An  inconsiderable  number  of  gentle- 
men came,  with  about  200  followers.  Mean- 
while Cromwell  had  marched  rapidly  from  Scot- 
land with  10,000  men,  leaving  behind  him  6,000 
men  under  .Monk.  The  militias  of  the  counties 
joined  him  with  a  zeal  which  showed  their  belief 
that  another  civil  war  would  not  be  a  national 
blessing.  On  the  28th  of  August  the  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  close  to  Worcester,  with 
30,000  men."  On  the  3d  of  September  (the  anni- 
versary of  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  won  just  a 
year  before),  he  attacked  the  royalist  arniy  juid 
made  an  end  of  it.  "  '  We  beat  "the  enemy"  from 
hedge  to  hedge  [he  wrote  to  parliament]  'till  we 


beat  him  into  Worcester.  The  enemy  then  drew 
all  his  forces  on  the  other  side  the  town,  all  but 
what  he  had  lost;  and  made  a  very  considerable 
fight  with  us,  for  three  hours'  space:  b\it  in  the 
end  we  beat  him  totally,  and  pursued  him  to  his 
royal  fort,  which  we  took, —  and  indeed  have 
beaten  his  whole  army. '  The  iirisoners  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  in  the  subsequent 
flight,  exceeded  7,000.  They  included  .some  of 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  roj-idists  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Courts-martial  were 
held  upon  nine  of  these;  and  three,  amongst 
whom  was  the  carl  of  Derb}',  were  executed." 
Charles  Stuart  escaped  by  flight,  with  his  long 
cavalier  locks  cut  close  and  his  royal  person 
ignobly  disguised,  wandering  and  hilling  for  si.x 
weeks  before  he  reached  the  coast  and  got  ship 
for  France.  The  story  of  his  adventures  —  his 
concealment  in  the  oak  at  Boscoliel,  his  ride  to 
Bristol  as  a  serving  man,  with  a  lady  on  the  ])il- 
lion  behind  him,  &c. ,  &c., —  has  been  told  often 
enough. — C.  Knight,  Grown  Hist,  of  Eitg.,  ch. 
37. 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  Cronnrell's  Letters 
and  Speeches,  pt.  6,  letters  96-124. — Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  bk.  13  (>•.  T>). — A. 
Bisset,  Omitted  Chapters  of  Eiig.  Hist.,  ch.  10-11 
(v.  2).— F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Oliver  Croimcell, 
hK-.  2  {r.  1). 

A.  D.  1651  (August — September). — The  con- 
quest completed  by  Monk. — When  Cromwell 
followed  Charles  and  his  Scottish  army  into 
England,  to  destroy  them  at  Worcester,  he  left 
Monk  in  Scotland,  with  a  few  thousand  men,  and 
that  resolute  general  soon  completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom.  He  met  with  most  resis- 
tance at  Dundee.  "Dundee  was  a  town  well 
fortified,  supplied  with  a  good  garrison  under 
Lundsden,  and  full  of  all  the  rich  furiiitun-,  the 
plate,  and  money  of  the  kingdom,  whieli  had 
been  sent  thither  as  to  a  place  of  safety.  Monk 
appeared  before  it;  and  having  made  a  breach, 
gave  a  general  assault.  He  carried  the  town ; 
and,  following  the  example  and  instructions  of 
Cromwell,  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
in  order  to  strike  a  general  terror  into  the  king- 
dom. Warned  by  this  example,  Aberdeen,  St. 
Andrew's,  Inverness,  and  other  towns  and  forts, 
yielded,  of  their  own  accord,  to  the  enemy.  .  .  , 
That  kingdom,  which  had  Intherto,  through  all 
ages,  by  means  of  its  situation,  poverty,  and 
valour,  maintained  its  independence,  was  re- 
duced to  total  subjection."— D.  Hume,  Hist,  of 
Eiig.,  ch.  60  (!,'.  5). 

Also  in:  .J.  Browne,  Hist,  of  the  Hi(jhliihtls,  r. 
2,  c?i.  4. 

A.  D.  1654. —  Incorporated  with  England  by 
Protector  Cromwell. — In  1654,  "Cromwell  com- 
pleted another  work  which  the  Long  Parli;iment 
and  the  Barebone  Parliament  had  both  imder- 
takcn  and  left  unfinished.  Under  favour  of  the 
discussions  which  had  arisen  between  the  great 
powers  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Scottish  royal- 
ists had  once  more  conceived  hopes,  and  taken  up 
arms.  .  .  .  The  insurrection,  though  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Highlands,  descended  occasionally 
to  ravage  the  plains:  and  towards  the  beginning 
of  February,  1654,  Middleton  had  been  sent  from 
France,  by  Charles  II.,  to  attempt  to  give,  in 
the  king's  name,  that  unity  and  consistency  of 
action  in  which  it  had  until  then  been  deficient. 
No  sooner  had  he  been  proclaimed  Protector, 
than  Cromwell  took  decisive  measures  to  crush 
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these  dangers  ill  tlioir  infancy :  he  despatchcil  to 
Irehind  his  second  son,  Henn',  an  intelligent, 
circumspect,  and  resoljite  young  man,  and  to 
Scotland,  Monk,  whom  that  country  had  already 
once  recognized  as  her  conqueror.  Both  suc- 
ceeded in  their  mission.  .  .  .  Monk,  with  his 
usual  prompt  and  intrepid  boldness,  carried  the 
war  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Highlands,  es- 
tablished his  quarters  there,  pursued  the  insur- 
gents into  their  most  inaccessible  retreats, 
defeated  Middleton  and  compelled  him  to  re-em- 
bark for  the  Continent,  and.  after  a  campaign  of 
four  months,  returned  to  Edinburgh  at  tlie  end  of 
August,  16.54,  and  began  once  more,  without 
passion  or  noise,  to  govern  tlie  country  which  he 
liad  twice  subjugated.  Cromwell  had  reckoned 
beforehand  on  his  success,  for,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1654,  at  the  very  period  when  he  ordered 
Monk  to  march  against  the  Scottish  insurgents, 
lie  had,  by  a  sovereign  ordinance,  incorpo- 
rated Scotland  witli  England,  abolished  all 
miinarchical  or  feudal  jurisdiction  in  the  an- 
cient realm  of  the  Stuarts,  and  determined  the 
place  which  its  representatives,  as  well  as  tho.se 
of  Ireland,  should  occupy  in  the  common  Parlia- 
ment of  the  new  State. "^F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of 
OUcer  CroiiiireU,  hk.  5  (i\  2). 

Also  in:  J.  Lingard.  llist.  of  Eiif/.,  v.  11,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  1660-1666. —  The  restored  King  and 
the  restored  prelatical  Church. —  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  Covenanters. —  "In  Scotland  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  hailed  witli 
delight;  for  it  was  regarded  as  the  restoration  of 
national  independence.  And  true  it  was  that 
the  yoke  which  Cromwell  had  imposed  was,  in 
appearance,  taken  away,  that  the  Scottish  Es- 
tates again  met  in  their  old  hall  at  Edinburgh, 
and  that  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice 
again  administered  the  Scottish  law  according  to 
the  old  forms.  Yet  was  the  independence  of  the 
little  kingdom  necessarily  rather  nominal  than 
real :  for,  as  long  as  the  King  had  England  on  his 
side,  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  disaffec- 
tion in  his  other  dominions.  He  was  now  in 
such  a  situation  that  he  could  renew  the  attempt 
which  had  proved  destructive  to  his  father  with- 
out any  danger  of  his  father's  fate.  .  .  .  The 
government  resolved  to  set  up  a  prelatical  church 
in  Scotland.  The  design  was  disapproved  by 
every  Scotchman  whose  judgment  was  entitled 
to  respect.  .  .  .  The  Scottish  Parliament  was  so 
constituted  that  it  had  scarcely  ever  offered  any 
serious  opposition  even  to  Kings  much  weaker 
than  Charles  then  was.  Episcopacy,  therefore, 
was  established  by  law.  As  to  the  form  of  wor- 
ship, a  large  discretion  was  left  to  the  clergy. 
In  some  churches  the  English  Liturgy  was  used. 
In  others,  the  ministers  selected  from  that 
Liturgy  such  praj'ers  and  thanksgivings  as  were 
likely  to  be  least  offen.sive  to  the  people.  But  in 
general  tlie  dn.xology  was  sung  at  the  close  of 
public  worship,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  re- 
cited when  baptism  was  administered.  By  the 
great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation  the  new  Church 
was  detested  both  as  superstitious  and  as  for- 
eign; as  tainted  with  the  corruptions  of  Home, 
and  as  a  mark  of  the  jircdominance  of  England. 
There  was,  however,  no  general  insurrection. 
The  country  was  not  what  it  had  been  twenty- 
two  years  before.  Disastrous  war  and  alien 
domination  had  tamed  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation,  therefore, 
sullenly  submitted,  and,  with  many  misgivings 


of  conscience,  attended  the  ministrations  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  or  of  Presbyterian  divines  who 
had  consented  to  accept  from  the  government  a 
half  toleration  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indul- 
gence. But  there  were,  particularly  in  the  west- 
ern lowlands,  many  tierce  and  resolute  men  who 
held  that  the  obligation  to  ob.serve  the  Covenant 
was  paramount  to  the  obligation  to  obey  the 
magistrate.  These  people,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  persisted  in  meeting  to  worship  God  after 
their  own  fashion.  The  Indulgence  they  re- 
garded, not  as  a  partial  reparation  of  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  the  State  on  the  Church,  but  as  a 
new  wrong,  the  more  odious  because  it  was  dis- 
guised under  the  appearance  of  a  benefit.  Per- 
secution, they  said,  could  only  kill  the  body; 
but  the  black  Indulgence  was  deadly  to  the  soul. 
Driven  from  the  towns,  they  assembled  on 
heaths  and  mountains.  Attacked  by  the  civil 
power,  they  without  scruple  repelled  force  by 
force.  At  every  conventicle  they  mustered  in 
arms.  They  repeatedly  broke  out  into  ojien  re- 
bellion. They  were  easily  defeated  and  merci- 
lessly punished:  but  neither  defeat  nor  punish- 
ment could  subdue  their  spirit.  Hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  tortured  till  their  bones  were 
beaten  flat,  imprisoned  by  hundreds,  hanged  liy 
scores,  exposed  at  one  time  to  the  license  of  sol- 
diers from  England,  abandoned  at  another  time 
to  the  mercy  of  troops  of  marauders  from  the 
Highlands,  they  still  stood  at  ba_y,  in  a  mood  .so 
savage  that  the  boldest  and  mightiest  oppressor 
could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of  their  despair. " 
—  Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  c!i.  2  (c.  1). — 
The  Scottish  Parli;iment  by  which  Epi.scopacy 
was  establislicd  at  the  king's  bidding  is  known 
as  the  Drunken  Parliament.  "  Every  man  of 
them,  with  one  exception,  is  said  to  have  been 
intoxicated  at  the  time  of  passing  it  [October  1, 
1662].  Its  effect  was  that  350  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  livings.  The  apparatus  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  completeil  by  a  Jlile 
Act,  similar  to  the  Five  Mile  Act  of  England, 
forbidding  any  recusant  minister  to  reside  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  his  own  parish,  or  witliiii 
three  miles  of  a  royal  borough." — J.  F.  Bright. 
Hist,  of  E II r/.,  period  2,  p.  729, — "The  violence  of 
the  drunken  parliament  was  finallj-  shown  in 
the  absurdity  of  what  w'as  called  the  'Act  Rescis- 
sory,' by  which  every  law  that  had  been  passed 
in  "the  Scottish  parliament  during  twenty-eight 
years  was  wholly  annulled.  The  legal  founda- 
tions of  Presbytery  were  thus  swept  away." — C. 
Knight,  C'roiriL  Hint,  of  Eng.,  c/i.  29. 

Also  in:  J.  Aikraan,  Annals  of  the  Persecu- 
tion ill.  Scotland,  r.  1,  hk.  2-5. 

A.  D.  1669-1679.— Lauderdale's  despotism. 
— The  Highland  host. —  ■  A  new  Parliament  was 
assembled  [October  19,  1669]  at  Edinburgh,  and 
Lauderdale  was  sent  down  commissioner.  .  .  . 
It  were  endless  to  recount  every  act  of  violence 
and  arbitrary  authority  cxercisecl  during  Lauder- 
dale's administration.  All  the  lawyers  were  put 
from  the  bar,  nay  banished,  by  the  king's  order, 
twelve  miles  front  the  capital,"and  by  that  means 
the  whole  justice  of  the  kingdom  was  suspended 
for  a  year,  till  these  lawyers  were  brought  to  de- 
clare it  as  their  opinion  that  all  appeals  to  Par- 
liament were  illegal.  A  letter  was  procured 
from  the  king,  for'cxpelling  twelve  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  declaring  them 
incapable  of  all  public  ollice,  though  their  only 
Clime  had  been  their  want  of  compliance  with 
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I,;iU(ieriIiile.  .  .  .  The  inivate  (lepoiliiient  of 
LaiiiliTdiilc  was  as  insolent  and  provoking  as  liis 
public  ad ininist ration  was  violent  and  tyrannical. 
Justice  likewise  was  universally  |ierverled  by 
faction  and  interest:  and  from  tlie  n'eat  rapacity 
of  that  duke,  and  still  more  of  Ins  duchess,  all 
otlices  and  favours  were  openly  put  to  sale.  Ko 
one  was  allowed  to  approach  the  throne  who  was 
not  depenilent  on  him;  and  no  remedy  could  be 
hoped  for  or  obtained  against  his  manifold  op- 
]>ressions.  .  .  .  The  law  enacted  against, conven- 
ticles had  called  them  .seminaries  of  rebellion. 
This  expression,  whicli  was  iiolliing  but  a  flour 
isli  of  rhetoric.  Lauderdale  and  the  privy  council 
were  willing  to  imderstand  In  a  literal  sense;  and 
iK'cause  the  western  count Ics  abounded  In  con 
venllcles,  though  otherwi.se  in  profound  peace, 
they  pretended  that  these  counties  were  in  a  state 
of  actual  war  and  rebellion.  They  made  there- 
fore an  agreement  witli  some  highland  chieftains 
to  call  out  tlieir  clans,  t<ithe  number  of  S.dOthnen; 
to  these  they  joined  the  guards,  and  the  milltiu 
of  Angus:  and  they  sent  the  whole  to  live  at 
free  ijuarters  upon  the  lan<ls  of  such  as  had  re- 
fused the  bonds  [engaging  them  as  landlords 
to  restrain  their  tenants  from  attending  con- 
venthles]  illegally  required  of  them.  The  ob 
no.\ious  counties  were  the  most  populous  and 
most  industrious  in  Scotland.  The  highlanders 
were  the  people  the  most  disorderly  and  the 
least  civili/.ed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  havoc 
and  destruction  which  ensued.  .  .  .  After  two 
inorUlis'  free  quarter,  the  highlanders  were  sent 
hack  to  their  hills,  loaded  with  the  spoils  and 
the  execrations  of  the  west.  .  .  .  Lest  the  cry  of 
an  oppressed  people  should  reach  the  throne,  the 
council  forbad,  under  severe  penalties,  all  noble- 
men or  gentlemen  of  landed  pro|)erty  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  ...  It  is  reported  that  Charles, 
after  a  full  hearing  of  the  debates  concerning 
iSeollish  affairs,  said,  '  I  perceive  that  Lauderdale 
has  licen  guilty  of  many  liad  things  against  the 
peoi>leof  Scotland;  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has 
acted  anything  contrary  to  my  interest.' " — I), 
llnnie.  JJixl.  of  h'nf/.,  ch.  60  (c.  6). 

Also  ix:  G.  linrnet.  IliM.  of  Mi/  Own  Time,  bk. 
3-3.— J.  H.  Burton.  Hist,  of  Seotliunl.  cli.  78  (r.  7). 

A.  D.  1679  (May  — Junei.— The  Defeat  of 
Claverhpuse  at  Urumclog. — "Tlie  pulilie  in 
<lignalion  which  these  nwasures  [under  Lauder- 
dale] roused  was  cbletly  directed  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Si.  Andrews  [IJr.  James  Sharp], 
who  was  generally  regarded  as  their  author  or 
instigator,  and  was  doubly  obuo.xious  as  the 
Judas  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  On  the  3d 
of  May,  l(j79,  the  Arelibishoii  was  dragged  from 
Ills  carriage  on  .Magus  Moor,  three  miles  from  St. 
Andrews,  and  murdered,  by  a  band  of  twelve 
Covenanters,  headed  by  llackslon  of  Hathillel. 
and  I5alfo\n-of  Burley,  bis  brotherin  law.  " 'I'lie 
great  body  of  the  I'rcsbylerians,  though  doubt 
less  thinking  that  "  the  loon  was  wcel  away,  con- 
demned this  cruel  and  bhxjdy  deed  as  a  foul 
murder;  and  they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  it 
would  greally  Increase  the  severity  of  the  perse- 
cution against  their  jiarty.  .  .  .  it  was  now  de- 
clared a  treasonable  act  to  attend  a  conventicle, 
and  orders  were  issued  to  the  conunanders  of  the 
troops  in  the  western  district  to  disperse  all  such 
meetings  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  .  .  .  To- 
wards the  end  of  ,May  preparations  were  made 
to  hold  a  great  conventicle  on  a  moor  In  the 
parish  of  Avondale,  near  the  borders  of  Lanark- 


shire. The  day  selected  for  the  service  was  the 
first  of  June.  No  secret  was  made  of  the  ar- 
rangement, and  it  became  known  to  John  Gra- 
ham of  Claverhouse,  the  '  Bloody  Claverbouse,' 
as  he  was  called,  who  conimaiuled  a  body  of 
dragoons,  stationed  at  Glasgow  ,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  Covenanters  in  that  district.  .  .  . 
Having  been  ai)prlsed  of  the  intended  irtcetlnu, 
he  hastened  towards  the  spot  at  the  head  of  his 
own  troop  of  horse  and  two  companies  of  dra- 
goons. .  .  .  The  Covenanters  had  assembled  on 
the  farm  of  Drumclog,  in  the  midst  of  a  high 
and  moorland  district  out  of  which  rLses  the  wild 
craggy  eminence  of  I^oudoun  Hill,  in  whose 
vicinity  Itoliert  Bruce  gained  his  lirst  victory. 
.  .  .  The  preacher.  Thomas  Douglas,  had  pro- 
ceeded only  a  short  way  with  his  sermon  when  a 
watchman  posted  on  an  adjoining  height  tired 
his  gun  as  a  signal  that  the  enemy  was  approach- 
ing. The  preacher  paused  in  his  discourse,  and 
closed  with  the  oft-quoted  words — 'You  have 
got  the  theory;  now  for  the  practice.'  The 
women  and  children  were  .sent  to  the  rear.  The 
armed  men  separated  from  the  rest  of  tlie  meet- 
ing and  took  up  their  position.  .  .  .  Claverhouse 
and  his  dragoons  were  descending  the  slope  of 
the  opposite  eminence,  called  Calder  Hill,  and 
with  a  loud  cheer  they  rushed  towards  the  mo 
rass  and  fired  a  volley  at  the  Covenanters.  It 
was  returned  with  great  elTcct,  emptying  a  num- 
ber of  saddles.  The  dragoons  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  cross  the  marsh,  and 
thinking  parties  sent  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  At  this 
juncture  John  Nisbet  [an  old  soldier  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War]  cried  out,  '  Jump  the  ditch 
and  charge  the  enemy.'  The  order  was  instantly 
obeyed.  Balfour,  at  the  head  of  the  horsemen, 
and  Cleland,  with  a  jiorllon  of  the  infantry, 
crossed  the  marsh  and  attacked  the  dragoons 
with  such  fury  that  they  were  thrown  Into  con- 
fusion and  took  to  tliglit,  leaving  from  forty  to 
lifty  of  their  number  dead  on  the  Held.  Claver- 
house himself  had  his  horse  killed  \nider  him 
and  narrowly  escaped  his  pursuers.  .  .  .  The 
victory  at  Drumclog  roused  the  whole  country. 
Great  numbers  poured  in  to  join  the  victors, 
and  In  a  short  time  their  ranks  had  swelled  to 
upwards  of  li.OOOmeu." — J.  Taylor,  The  ScoUinh 
Coft'itHiitevn,  eh.  4. 

Also  in;  M.    Morris,    Claeerhouse,  eh.  4. —  Sir 
\V.  Scott.   OW  Mm-titlity. 

A.  D.  1679  (June). —  Monmouth's  success  at 
Bothwell  Bridge. — "Tbe  ICing  was  for  suji 
pressing  the  insurrection  immediately  by  forces 
from  England  to  join  those  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Didie  of  MouLUouth  to  command  them  all.  .  .  . 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  after  a  friendly  parting 
with  the  King,  who  had  been  displea.sed  with 
him,  set  out  from  London,  June  18,  for  Scotland, 
where  he  arrived  in  three  days,  with  an  expedi- 
tion considered  Incredible,  and  took  tbe  com- 
mand. The  Covenanters  were  5,000  or  6,000 
strong,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  six  miles 
from  Ilanultou,  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  which  they 
barricadoed  and  disputed  the  Duke's  passage. 
These  Covenanters  were  irresolute.  An  attempt 
to  negotiate  was  made,  but  they  were  told  that 
no  proposal  could  be  received  from  rebels  in 
arms.  One  half  hour  was  allowed.  The  Cove- 
nanters went  on  cvinsuming  their  time  in  theo- 
logical controversy,  considering  'the  Duke  to  be 
in   rebellion  against  the  Lord  and  his  people.' 
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While  thus  ahuost  unprepared,  they  were  en- 
lirely  defeated  in  au  action,  22d  of  June,  which, 
iu  eompliment  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was 
too  jiroudly  called  the  battle  of  Bothuell  Bridge. 
Four  hundred  Covenanters  were  killed,  and  1,200 
made  prisoners.  Monmouth  was  evidently  fa- 
vourable to  them.  .  .  .  The  Duke  would  not 
let  the  dragoons  pursue  and  massacre  tho.se  (as 
<)ldmi.\on  calls  them)  Protestants.  .  .  .  The 
same  historian  adds,  that  the  Duke  of  York 
talked  of  Monmouth's  expedition  to  Scotland,  as 
a  courting  the  people  there,  and  their  friends  iu 
ICngland,  by  his  sparing  those  that  were  left 
alive:  and  that  Charles  himself  said  to  Mon- 
mouth, 'If  I  had  been  there,  we  would  not  have 
had  the  trouble  of  prisoners.'  The  Duke  an- 
swered, '  I  cannot  kill  men  in  cold  blood  ;  that's 
work  only  for  butchers.'  The  prisoners  who 
promised  to  live  peaceably  were  set  at  lilierty; 
the  others,  about  270,  were  transported  to  our 
plantations,  but  were  all  cast  away  at  sea!  The 
l)uke  of  Lauderdale's  creatures  pressed  the  keep- 
ing the  army  some  time  in  Scotland,  with  a  de- 
sign to  have  them  eat  it  up;  but  the  Duke  of 
.Monmouth  sent  home  the  militia,  and  put  the 
troops  under  discipline:  so  that  all  the  country 
was  sensible  he  liad  preserved  them  from  ruin. 
The  Duke  asked  the  King  to  grant  an  indemnity 
for  what  was  past,  and  liberty  to  the  Covenant- 
ers to  hold  their  meetings  under  the  King's 
license;  but  these  softening  measures  fell  with 
Monmouth,  and  rage  and  slaughter  again  reigned 
when  the  Duke  of  York  obtained  the  government 
of  Scotland." — G.  Roberts,  Life  vf  Monmouth, 
eh.  4  (r.  1), 

Also  in:  J.  II.   Burton,  Hist,  of  Seotlaml,  clt. 
79  ('•.  7 1. 

A.  D.  1681-1689. — The  pitiless  rule  of  James 
II. — The  hunting  of  the  Cameronians. — Claver- 
house's  brutalities. —  In  Itjsi  the  government 
of  Scotland  was  committed  to  the  king's  brother, 
the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  as 
viceroy.  "  Succeeding  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  universally  beloved,  he  was  anxious  to 
e.vhibit  as  a  statesman  that  capacity  which  he 
thought  he  had  given  suflicient  proof  of  as  a 
general  and  as  a  naval  commander.  In  a.ssuming 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  heat  first 
affected  moderation ;  but  at  a  very  early  period 
an  occasion  presented  itself  for  displaying  sever- 
ity; he  was  then  pitiless.  A  few  hundred  pres- 
Ijyterians,  \iuder  the  conduct  of  two  ministers, 
Cameron  and  Cargill,  having  taken  arms  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  acknowledge  neither  the 
king  nor  the  bishops,  he  sent  the  troops  against 
them.  The  Insurgents,  who  called  themselves 
Cargillites  and  Cameronians,  were  beaten,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  killed.  The  prisoners, 
taken  to  Edinburgh,  were  tortured  and  put  to 
death.  The  duke  was  present  at  the  e.xecutions, 
which  he  witnessed  with  an  unmoved  counte- 
nance, and  as  though  they  were  curious  experi- 
ments. " — A.  Carrel,  Hist,  of  the  Counter- He  volu- 
tion ill  Eng.,  eh.  2.  —  "Unlike  the  Engli.sh 
Puritans,  the  great  majoritj-  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  were  staunch  supporters  of  mon 
archy.  .  .  .  Now,  however,  owing  to  the  'op- 
pression which  maketh  a  wise  man  mad.'  an 
extreme  party  arose  among  them,  who  not  only 
condemned  the  Indulgence  and  refused  to  pay 
cess,  but  publicly  threw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  King,  on  the  ground  of  his  violation  of  his 
coronatiDU    oath,    his   breach    of    the   Covenant 


which  he  solemnly  swore  to  maintain,  his  perfidv 
and  his  '  tyranny  in  matters  civil.'  A  declaration 
to  this  effect  was  publicly  read,  and  then  affixed 
(June  22d,  1680)  to  the  market  cross  of  Sanquhar 
in  Dumfriesshire,  by  Richard  Cameron  and  Don- 
ald Cargill,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Cove- 
nanting ministers,  accompanied  bv  an  armed 
party  of  about  twenty  persr)ns.  '.  .  .  These 
acts  of  the  'Society  men,'  or  Cameronians,  as 
they  were  called  after  their  leader,  afforded  the 
government  a  |>lausible  pretext  for  far  more 
.severe  measures  than  they  had  vet  taken  against 
the  Hillmen,  whom  they  hunted"  for  several  weeks 
through  the  moors  anil  wild  glens  of  Ayr  and 
Galloway."— J.  Taylor.  The  Sr7,ttix/,  Corenanterx. 
eh.  4  — ••  He  [James  II.],  whose  favourite  theme 
had  been  the  injustice  of  requiring  civil  function- 
aries to  take  religious  tests,  established  in  Scot- 
laud,  when  he  resided  there  as  Vicerov,  the  most 
rigorous  religious  test  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  the  empire.  He.  who  had  expresseil  just  in- 
dignation when  the  priests  of  his  own  faith  were 
hanged  and  quartered,  amused  himself  with 
hearing  Covenanters  shriek  and  seeing  them 
writhe  while  their  knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the 
boots.  In  this  mood  he  became  King,  and  he  im- 
mediately demanded  and  obtained  from  the  ob- 
sequious Estates  of  Scotland,  as  the  surest  pledge 
of  their  loyalty,  the  most  sanguinary  law  that 
has  ever  in  our  islands  been  eiiaeied  against 
Protestant  Nonconformists.  With  this  law  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  administration  was  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  fiery  persecution,  which  had 
raged  when  he  ruled  Scotland  as  vicegerent, 
waxed  hotter  than  ever  from  the  day  on  which 
he  became  sovereign.  Those  shires  in  which  the 
Covenanters  were  most  numerous  were  given  up 
to  the  license  of  the  army.  .  .  .  Preeminent 
among  the  bands  which  oppressed  and  wasted 
these  unhappy  districts  were  the  dragoons  com- 
manded by  John  Graham  of  Clavcrhouse.  The 
story  ran  that  these  wicked  men  used  in  their 
revels  to  play  at  the  torments  of  hell,  and  to  call 
each  other  by  the  names  of  devils  and  damned 
souls.  The  chief  of  this  Topliet.  a  soldier  of 
distinguished  courage  and  professional  skill,  but 
rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and 
obdurate  heart,  lias  left  a  name  which,  wherever 
the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  is  mentioned  with  a  peculiar  energy  of 
hatred.  To  recapitulate  all  the  crimes  by  which 
this  man.  and  men  like  him.  goaded  the  peasan- 
try of  the  Western  Lowlands  into  madness, 
would  be  an  endless  task." — Lord  .Macaiday, 
Jfixt.  ofh'ng..  eh.  4  (c.  1). 

Also  IN;  J.  Cunningham,  Jlisl.  of  the  C'h.  of 
SeotliiMl,  r.  2,  eh.  6. —  M.  Jlorris,  Clarerhouge. — 
J.  Aikman,  Annals  of  the  Perseeution  in  Seotlaml. 
e.  2,  Ilk.  'i-V2.~A  ClondofWitnemtex.  —  .}.  Howie, 
lite  Si-ots  Worthies. 

A.  D.  1685. — Argyll's  invasion.  Monmouth's 
rebellion.     See  Enola.m>:    .\     1>     Ul^^J  iMvv — 

Jt  LVi. 

A.  D.  1687.— Declarations  of  Indulgence  by 
James  II.     See  E.\gl.\.mi:   A.  D.  KjsT-IC.nS 

A.  D.  1688-1690.— The  Revolution.— Fall  of 
the  Stuarts  and  their  Bishops.— Presbyterian- 
ism  finally  restored  and  established.—  "  At  the 
first  prospect  of  invasion  from  Holland  [by  Wil- 
liam of  Orange].  James  had  ordered  the  regi- 
ments on  duty  in  Scotland  to  march  southward. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  was  followed  by 
outbreaks    in    various   parts.     In   Glasgow   the 
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Covenanters  rose,  and  proclnimpil  tlic  Prince  of 
Orange  king.  In  Edinburgh  riots  broke  out. 
The  oliapcl  of  llolyrood  Palace  was  dismantled, 
and  tlic  Romisli  liishops  and  jn-icsts  fled  in  fear 
for  their  lives.  On  hearing  that  William  liad 
entered  into  FiOndon,  the  leading  Whigs,  under 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  repaired  thither,  and  had 
an  interview  with  him.  He  invited  them  to 
meet  in  Convention.  This  they  accordingly  did, 
and  on  January  9,  Ui8i),  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
quest William  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
tish Estates  for  the  14th  of  JIareh,  and  in  the 
interim  to  administer  the  government.  To  this 
William  consented.  The  Estates  of  Scotland 
met  on  the  aiipointed  day.  All  the  bishops,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  peers  were  adherents  of 
.la^nes.  After  a  .stormy  debate,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was  elected  President.  But  the  minor- 
ity (Jacobites)  was  a  large  one.  .  .  .  The  Duke 
of  Gordon  still  held  Edinburgh  Castle  for  James, 
and  when  the  minority  found  it  hopeless  to  carry 
their  measures,  he  jiroposed  they  should  with 
him  withdraw  from  Edinburgh  and  hold  a  rival 
Convention  .-d.  Stirling.  Hut  these  intentions 
were  discovereil,  many  Jacobites  were  arrested, 
and  many  others,  amongst  them  Viscount  Dun- 
dec,  escaped  to  the  Highlands.  In  the  end,  the 
crown  was  offered  to  William  and  Mary  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  it  had  been  offerefl  by  the 
English  (Convention.  The  offer  was  accompanied 
by  a  claim  of  rights,  almost  ideiUieal  with  the 
English  declaration,  but  containing  the  addi- 
tional clause,  that  'prelacy  was  a  great  and  in- 
supportable grievance.'  On  April  11,  1689, 
William  and  Slary  were  solemnly  proclaimed  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  high  time  some 
form  of  government  should  be  settled,  for, 
throughout  the  Lowlands,  scenes  of  mob  vio 
lence  were  daily  witnessed.  The  Presbyterians, 
so  long  down  trodden,  rose  in  many  a  parish. 
The  Ejiiscoiial  clergy  were  ejected,  in  some 
eases  witli  bloodshed.  The  'rabbling,'  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotch  history,  continued  for  some 
months,  until  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  re- 
instated by  law  as  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  June  1690."— E.  Hale,  The  Fall  of 
the  Stuarts,  ch.  13. — "Episcopacy  was  now 
thrown  down;  but  Presbytery  was  j'et  to  be 
built  up.  .  .  .  Months  passed  away,  and  the 
year  1690  began.  King  William  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  establish  Presbytery,  but  he  was  most 
unwilling  to  al)olish  patronage.  Moreover,  he 
was  desirous  that  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Church  should  be  as  widely  laiil  as  possilile,  and 
that  it  should  comprehend  all  the  nunisters  of 
the  old  Church  who  chose  to  conform  to  its  dis- 
cipline. But  he  began  to  see  that  some  conces- 
sion was  necessary,  if  a  Church  was  to  be  built 
up  at  all.  On  the  '2.5th  of  April  the  Parliament 
met  which  was  to  give  us  the  Establishment 
which  we  still  enjoy.  Its  first  act  was  to  abolish 
the  Act  1669,  which  asserted  the  king's  su])rem- 
acy  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes.  Its  sec- 
ond act  was  to  restore  all  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters who  had  been  ejected  from  their  livings 
for  not  complying  with  Prelacy.  Tliis  done, 
the  parliament  paused  in  its  full  career  of  eccle- 
siastical legislation,  and  abolished  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  who  for  so  many  centuries  had 
manageil  the  whole  business  of  the  Scotch  Es- 
tates, and  ordained  that  the  electors  of  commis- 
sioners to  the  Estates  sho\dd  take  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  before  exercising  the  franchise.     The 


next  act  forms  the  foundation  of  our  present 
Establishment.  It  ratifies  the  '  Westminster 
('onfession  of  Faith';  it  revives  the  Act  159'.i;  it 
repeals  all  the  laws  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  ;  it 
legalizes  the  ejections  of  the  western  rabble;  it 
declares  that  the  government  of  the  Church  was 
to  be  vested  in  the  ministers  who  were  outed 
for  nonconformity,  on  and  after  the  1st  January 
1661,  and  were  now  restored,  and  those  who  had 
been  or  should  be  admitted  by  them  ;  it  appoints 
the  General  A.s.semlily  to  meet;  and  empowers  it 
to  nominate  visitors  to  purge  out  all  insullicient, 
negligent,  scandalous,  and  erroneous  ministers, 
by  due  course  of  ecclesiastical  process.  In  this 
act  the  Presbyterians  gained  all  that  they  could 
desire,  as  Presbytery  was  established,  and  the 
government  of  the  Church  was  placed  entirely 
in  their  hands.  By  this  act,  the  Westminster 
Confession  became  the  creed  of  the  C'hurch,  and 
is  recorded  at  length  in  the  nnnutes  of  the  par- 
liament. But  the  Catechisms  and  the  'Directory 
of  Worshi)) '  arc  not  found  by  its  side.  A  pamph- 
leteer of  the  day  declares  that-  the  Confession 
was  read  amid  much  yawning  and  weariness, 
and,  by  the  time  it  was  finished,  the  Estates 
grew  restive,  and  would  hear  no  more.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  the  Catechisms  and  Directory 
are  not  once  mentioned,  though  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  were  very  anxious  that  they  should. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that,  while  the  State 
has  fixed  the  Church's  faith,  it  has  not  fixed  the 
Church's  worship.  .  .  .  The  Covenants  were  ut- 
terly ignored,  though  there  were  many  in  the 
Church  who  would  have  wished  them  revived." 
—J.  Cunningham,  Church  Hist,  of  ScotOnid,  v. 
3,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1689  (July).— 'War  in  the  Highlands. 
— The  Battle  of  Killiecrankie. —  "The  duke  of 
Gordon  still  held  out  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for 
James;  and  the  viscount  Dundee  [Graham  of 
Claverhouse],  the  soul  of  the  Jacobite  party  in 
Scotland,  having  collected  a  small  but  gallant 
army  of  Highlanders,  threatened  with  subjection 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Dun- 
dee, who  had  publicly  disavowed  the  authority 
of  the  Scottish  convention,  had  been  declared  an 
outlaw  by  that  assembly;  and  general  JIackay 
was  sent  against  him  with  a  body  of  regular 
troops.  The  castle  of  Blair  being  occupied  by 
the  adherents  of  James,  Mackay  resolved  to  at- 
temjit  its  reduction.  The  viscount,  a|>priscd  of 
the  design  of  his  antagonist,  summoned  uj)  all 
his  enterprising  spirit,  and  by  forced  marches 
arrived  at  Athol  lieforc  him.  He  was  soon 
[July  27,  1689]  informed  that  Mackay 's  vanguard 
had  cleared  tlie  pass  of  Killicranky ;  a  narrow 
defile,  formed  by  the  steep  sides  of  the  Gramidan  . 
hills,  and  a  dark,  rapid,  and  deep  river.  Though 
chagrined  at  this  intelligence  he  was  not  discon- 
certed. He  despatched  Sir  Alexander  Maclean 
to  attack  the  enemy's  advanced  party  while  he 
himself  shotdd  approach  with  the  main  body  of 
the  Highlanders.  But  before  Maclean  had  pro- 
ceeded a  mile,  Dundee  received  information  that 
Mackay  had  marched  through  the  pa.ss  with  his 
whole  army.  He  commancled  Maclean  to  halt, 
and  boldly  advanced  with  his  faithful  liand.  de- 
termined to  give  battle  to  the  enemy."  Maekay's 
army,  consisting  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
foot,  and  two  troops  of  horse,  was  formed  in 
eight  battalions,  and  ready  for  action  when  Dun- 
dee came  in  view.  His  own  brave  but  imdis- 
ciplined  followers,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
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(lid  not  exceeil  3.300  men.  "  These  ho  instantly 
ranged  in  hostile  array.  They  stood  inactive  for 
several  hours  iu  sight  of  the  enemy,  on  the  steep 
side  of  a  hill,  which  faced  the  narrow  plain 
where  JIackay  ha<l  formed  his  line,  neither  party 
choosing  to  change  its  grovmd.  But  the  signal 
for  battle  was  no  sooner  given,  than  the  High- 
landers rushed  down  the  hill  in  deep  columns; 
and  having  discharged  their  muskets  with  effect, 
they  liad  recourse  to  the  broadsword,  their  proper 
weapon,  with  which  they  furiously  attacked  the 
enemy.  JIackay 's  left  wing  was  instantly  broken, 
and  driven  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter 
by  the  JIacleans,  who  formed  the  right  of  Dun- 
dee's army.  The  Macdonalds,  who  composed 
his  left,  were  not  equally  successful:  colonel 
Basting's  regiment  of  English  foot  repelled 
their  most  vigorous  efforts,  and  obliged  them  to 
retreat.  But  Maclean  and  Cameron,  at  the  head 
of  part  of  their  respective  clans,  suddenly  as- 
sailed this  gallant  regiment  in  flank,  and  put  it 
to  the  rimt.  Two  thousand  of  Mackay's  army 
were  slain ;  and  his  artillery,  baggage,  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  and  even  king  William's 
Dutch  standard,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  High- 
landers. But  their  joy,  like  a  smile  upon  the 
cheek  of  death,  delusive  and  insincere,  was  of 
short  duration.  Dundee  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  musket  shot  as  he  was  pursuing  tlie  fugi- 
tives; he  expired  soon  after  his  victory,  and 
with  him  perished  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scot- 
land. The  castle  of  Edinburgh  had  already  sur- 
rendered to  the  convention  ;  and  the  Highlanders, 
discouraged  by  the  loss  of  a  leader  whom  they 
loved  and  almost  adored,  gradually  dispersed 
themselves,  and  returned  to  tlieir  savage  moun- 
tains, to  bewail  him  in  their  songs.  His  memory 
is  still  dear  to  them ;  he  is  considered  as  the  last 
of  their  heroes;  and  his  name,  even  to  this  day, 
is  seldom  mentioned  among  them  without  a  sigh 
or  a  tear." — W.  Russell,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
]>t.  2,  letter  17  (o.  3). 

Also  in:  .J,  Browne,  Hint,  of  the  Hiff/ilimch, 
V.  2,  ch.  6-7. — !M.  Jlorris,  Ctm-crlioH.He.  rli.  11. 

A.  D.  1689  (August). — Cameronian  victory 
at  Dunkeld. —  After  the  victory  and  deatli  of 
Dundee  at  Killiecrankie,  the  command  of  his 
Highlanders  had  devolved  upon  Cannon,  an 
Irish  iifficer.  "  With  an  army  increased  to  4,000 
men,  he  continued  to  coast  along  the  Grampians, 
followed  by  Mackay ;  the  one  afraid  to  descend 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  other  to  quit,  with 
his  cavalry,  the  advantage  of  the  open  plains. 
Returning  by  a  secret  march  to  Dunkeld  [August 
21],  he  surrounded  the  regiment  of  Cameronians, 
whose  destruction  appeared  so  inevitable  that 
they  were  abandoned  by  a  party  of  horse  to  their 
fate.  But  the  Cameronians,  notwithstanding 
tlie  lo.ss  of  Cleland,  their  gallant  commander,  de- 
fcniled  themselves  .  .  .  with  such  desperate  en- 
thu.siasm  that  the  highlandcrs,  discouraged  by 
the  repulse,  and  incapable  of  persevering  forti- 
tude, dispersed  and  returned  to  their  homes." — 
M.  Laing,  Uiit.  of  Scotland,  1603-1707,  bk.  10 
("■  4). 

A.  D.  1692. — The  Massacre  of  Glenco. — A 
scheme,  originating  with  Lord  Brcadalbane,  for 
the  pacifying  of  the  Highlanders,  was  approved 
by  King  William  and  acted  upon,  in  1691.  It 
offered  a  free  pardon  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
all  the  chiefs  who  would  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William  and  ;Mary  before  the  tirst  of 
January.  1692,  and  it  contemplated  the  extirpa- 


tion of  such  clans  as  refused.  "The  last  man 
to  submit  to  government  was  Macdonald  of 
Glenco.  Towards  the  end  of  December  he  ap- 
plied to  the  governor  of  Fort  William,  who  re- 
fused, as  not  lieing  a  civil  magistrate,  to  admin- 
ister the  oaths;  but  dispatched  him  in  haste, 
with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Argyle.  From  the  snows  and  other  interrup- 
tions which  he  met  with  on  the  road,  the  day 
prescribed  for  submission  had  elapsed,  before  he 
reached  Inverary,  the  county  town.  The  benefit 
of  the  indemnity  was  strictly  forfeited;  tlie 
sheriff  was  moved,  however,  by  his  tears  and 
entreaties,  to  receive  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
to  certify  the  unavoidable  cause  of  his  delay. 
But  his  oath  was  industriously  suppressed,  by 
the  advice  particularly  of  Stair  the  president; 
the  certificate  was  erased  from  the  list  presented 
to  the  privy  council ;  and  it  appears  that  an  ex- 
tensive combination  was  formed  for  his  destruc- 
tion. The  earl  of  Breadalhane,  whose  lands  he 
had  plundered,  and  .  .  .  Dalrymple,  the  secre- 
tary, .  .  .  persuaded  William  that  Glenco  was 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  high- 
lands. Perhaps  they  concealed  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  applied  within  due  time  for  the 
oaths  to  government,  and  had  received  them 
since.  But  they  procured  instructions,  signed, 
and  for  their  greater  security,  countersigned  by 
the  king  himself,  to  proceed  to  military  execu- 
tion against  such  rebels  as  had  rejected  the  in- 
demnity, and  had  refused  to  submit  on  assurance 
of  their  lives.  As  these  instructions  were  found 
insufficient,  they  obtained  an  additional  order, 
signed,  and  also  countersigned,  by  the  king, 
'  that  it  Glenco  and  his  clan  could  well  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  it  would  be  a  proper  vindi- 
cation of  public  justice  to  extirpate  that  sect  of 
thieves.'  But  the  directions  given  by  Dalrymple 
far  exceeded  even  the  king's  instructions.  .  .  . 
Glenco,  assured  of  an  indemnity,  had  remained 
at  home,  unmolested  for  a  month,  when  a  detach- 
ment arrived  from  Fort  William,  under  Camp- 
bell of  Glenlyon,  whose  niece  was  married  to 
one  of  his  sons.  The  soldiers  were  received  on 
assurance  of  peace  and  friendship;  and  were 
quartered  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  seques- 
tered vale.  Their  commander  enjoyed  for  a  fort- 
night the  daily  hospitality  of  his  nephew's  table. 
They  had  passed  the  evening  at  cards  together, 
and  the  officers  were  to  dine  with  his  father  next 
da\'.  Their  orders  arrived  that  night,  to  attack 
their  defenceless  hosts  while  asleep  at  midnight, 
and  not  to  suffer  a  man,  under  the  age  of  seventy, 
to  escape  their  swords.  From  some  suspicious 
circumstances  the  sons  were  impresseil  with  a 
smiden  apprehension  of  danger,  and  discovered 
their  approach;  but  before  they  could  alarm 
their  father,  the  massacre  spread  through  the 
whole  vale.  Before  the  lireak  of  day,  a  parly, 
entering  as  friends,  shot  Glenco  as  he  rose  from 
his  bed.  His  wife  was  stripl  naked  by  the  sol- 
diers, who  tore  the  rings  w  ith  their  teeth  from 
her  fingers;  and  she  expired  next  morning  with 
horror  and  grief.  Nine  men  were  bound  and 
deliberately  shot  at  Glenlyou's  quarters;  his 
landlord  was  shot  by  his  orders,  and  a  young 
boy,  who  clung  to  his  knees  for  protection,  was 
stabbed  to  death.  At  another  part  of  the  vale 
the  inhabitants  were  shot  while  sitting  around 
their  fire;  women  perished  with  their  children 
in  their  arms;  an  old  man  of  eighty  was  put  to 
the  sword ;  another,  who  escaped  to  a  house  for 
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coiK  caliiiciit.  was  liiinil  alive.  Tliirty-eijiiit 
pi-rsoiis  wcR'  tluis  inluimaulv  iniissiicifd  by  tlieir 
inmates  and  guests.  The  rest,  alarmed  by  the 
report  of  mu.squetry,  eseaped  to  the  hills,  and 
were  preserved  from  destruction  by  a  temjicst 
thai  added  to  the  horrorsof  llie  nii;ht.  .  .  .  The 
eamage  was  succeeded  by  rapine  and  desolation. 
The  cattle  were  <lrlven  oil'  or  di'stroyed.  The 
houses,  to  fulfil  Dalryniple's  inslruitions.  were 
burnt  to  the  jtround ;  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, stript  naked,  were  left  to  exjilore  their  way 
to  .some  remote  and  friendly  liabilation,  or  to 
perish  in  the  snows.  The  outcry  against  tlie 
massacre  of  Glenco  was  not  conlined  to  Scot- 
land: but.  by  the  industry  of  the  Jacobites,  it 
resounded  with  every  agL'ravation  through  Eu- 
ropi-.  Whelher  the  iiduinian  rigour  or  the  per- 
(iilious  c.vecutiiin  of  the  orders  were  considered, 
each  part  of  the  bloody  transaction  discovered  a 
deliberate,  treacherous,  and  an  impolitic  cruelty. 
from  which  the  king  himself  was  not  altogether 
exempt.  Instead  of  the  terror  which  it  was 
nil  .Hit  to  inspire,  the  horror  and  universal  exe- 
cration wdiich  it  excited  rendered  the  highlanders 
irreconcileable  to  his  government,  and  the  gov- 
ernment justiv  odi(i\is  to  bis  subjects." — M. 
Laing,  Jh^t.  „f  S-oll'iial.  1(it»:i-1707,  Ik.  10  (i\  4). 

Al^so  IN:  Lord  Macaulav,  liiitt.  of  Eiiy.,  eh. 
18  (i\  4).— J.  Browne,  Hlii.  of  the  IHuhhiiKh.  r. 
2.e/[.  10.— G.  Burnet,  Bint,  of  Mi/  f),n,  Time,/)/,: 
r>  {r.  4),   1693. 

A.  D.  1695-1699. —  The  Darien  scheme. — 
King  William  urges  a  Union  of  the  kingdoms. 
—  "The  peace  of  Kyswie  was  succeeded  by  an 
event  which  liad  well  nigh  creat<'d  a  civil  war 
between  Scotland  ;uid  Enghukl.  As  the  writers 
of  no  nation  are  more  marked  by  grandeur  and 
meanness  of  composition  in  the  same  person, 
and  the  actors  in  public  life  by  grandeur  and 
meanness  of  character  in  the  same  person,  than 
those  of  England:  so  the  proceedings  of  the 
national  assembly  of  England,  the  noblest  that 
ever  was  on  earth,  except  that  of  Home,  are 
often  tinctured  with  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
great  .-ind  the  little.  Of  this  truth  an  instance 
appeared  at  this  time,  in  tJie  proc'eedings  of 
jiarliament  with  regard  to  the  Scots  colony  of 
Darien,  settled  by  Mr.  Paterson.  .  .  .  Patcrscni, 
liaving  examined  the  places,  satisfied  himself 
that  on  the  i.sthmus  of  Darien  there  was  a  tract 
of  country  running  across  frcnii  the  Atlantic  to 
the  South  Sea,  which  tlie  Spaniards  had  never 
possessed,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  contiinially 
at  war  with  them:  .  .  .  that  the  two  seas  were 
comiected  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which,  by  their 
height,  created  a  temperate  climate:  .  ."  .  that 
roads  could  be  made  with  ease  along  the  ridge, 
by  which  nudes,  and  even  carriages,  inight  jiass 
froin  the  one  sea  to  the  other  in  the  space  of  a 
day.  and  that  consecpiently  this  passage  seemed 
to  lie  pointed  out  by  the  "finger  of  nature,  as  a 
common  centre,  to  connect  iogetlier  the  trade 
and  intercourse  of  the  universe.  .  .  .  By  this 
obscure  Scotsman  a  [jroject  was  formed  to  set- 
tle, on  this  neglected  spot,  a  great  and  jiower- 
ful  colony,  not  as  other  colonies  have  for  the 
most  part  been  settled,  by  chance,  and  unpro- 
tected by  the  country  from  whence  they  went, 
but  by  system,  upon  foresight,  and  to  "receive 
the  ample  protection  of  those  governments  to 
whom  he  was  to  offer  his  iiroject.  And  cer- 
tainly no  greater  idea  lias  been  formed  since 
the  time  of  Columbus.  .  .  .  Paterson's  original 


intention  was  to  oiler  his  project  to  England,  as 
the  country  which  had  the  most  interest  in  it." 
l{eceiving  no  encouragement,  however,  in  Lon- 
don, nor  in  Holland,  nor  Germany,  to  which 
countries  he  ri'iiaired,  he  returned  finally  tn 
Scotland,  and  there  awakened  the  interest  of 
several  intluential  giiitlcinen.  including  Jlr. 
Fletcher  of  Salton.  the  .Marquis  of  Tweddale. 
Lord  Stair,  and  others.  "  These  per.sdus.  in 
June  1(105,  |)rocured  a  statute  from  parliament, 
and  afterwards  a  charter  from  the  crown  in 
terms  of  it,  for  creating  a  trading  company  to 
Africa  and  the  new  world,  with  power  to  plant 
colonies  and  build  forts,  with  consent  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  places  not  jiossessed  by  other  Eu- 
ro]iean  nations.  I'aterson.  now  finding  the 
ground  tirm  under  him.  .  .  .  threw  his  project 
lioldly  upon  the  |iublic.  and  opened  a  sub.scrip- 
tion  for  a  (company.  Tlie  frenzy  of  the  Scots 
nation  to  sign  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
never  exceeded  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
ran  to  sid).scribe  to  the  Darien  company.  The 
nobility,  the  gentry,  the  merchants,  the  jieo- 
]ile,  the  royal  burghs,  without  the  exception 
of  one,  most  of  the  other  public  bodies,  sub- 
scribed. Young  women  threw  their  little  for 
lunes  into  the  stuck,  widows  sold  their  jointures 
to  get  the  command  of  money  for  the  same  pur- 
pose Almost  in  an  instant  £400,000  were  sub- 
scribed in  Scotland,  although  it  be  now  known 
that  there  was  not  at  that  time  above  .£800,000 
of  cash  in  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  English  sub 
scribed  £300.000.  and  the  Dutch  and  Ilamburgli- 
ers  £200.000  more.  ...  In  tlu^  mean  time,  the 
je;dousy  of  trade,  which  has  done  more  mischief 
lo  the  trade  of  England  than  all  other  cau.ses 
]iut  together,  created  an  alarm  in  England;  and 
the  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  withcnit  pre- 
vious inquiry  or  reflection,  on  the  18th  December 
of  the  year  1095,  concurred  in  a  joint  address  to 
the  Kin,g  against  the  establishment  of  the  Darien 
company,  as  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
East  India  company.  Soon  after,  the  commons 
impeached  some  of  their  own  countrymen  for 
being  instrumental  in  erecting  the  company. 
.  .  .  The  King's  answer  was  '  that  he  had  been 
ill-advised  in  Scotland.'  He  soon  after  changed 
his  Scottish  ministers,  and  sent  orders  to  his  risi- 
dent  at  Hamburgh  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
senate,  in  which  he  disowned  the  company, 
and  warned  them  against  all  ((ranections  with 
it.  .  .  .  The  Scots,  not  discouraged,  were  rather 
animated  by  this  oppression :  for  they  converted 
it  into  a  proof  of  the  envy  of  the  English,  and 
of  their  consciousness  of  the  great  advantages 
which  were  to  flow  to  Scotland  from  the  colony. 
The  comiiany  jiroceeded  to  build  six  sliips  in 
Holland,  from  ■id  to  60  guns,  and  they  engaged 
1.300  men  for  the  colony;  among  whom  were 
younger  sons  of  many  of  the  noble  and  most 
ancient  families  of  Scotland,  and  sixty  officers 
who  had  been  disbanded  at  the  peace."  The  first 
colony  sailed  from  Leith,  Jul}'  26,  1698.  and  ar- 
rived safely  at  Darien  in  two  months.  They 
"fixed  their  station  at  Acta,  calling  it  New  St. 
Andrew,  .  .  .  and  the  country  itself  New  Cale- 
donia. .  .  .  The  first  public  act  of  the  (-olony 
was  to  |iublish  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade 
and  religion  to  all  nations.  This  luminous  idea 
originated  witli  Paterson.  But  tlie  Dutch  East 
India  company  having  pressed  the  King,  in 
concurrence  with  his  English  subjects,  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  Darien,  orders  had  been  sent 
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from  England  to  the  governors  of  llic  AVcst 
Iiidiau  ami  American  coloiiii^s,  to  issue  pmclariKi- 
tions  against  giving  assistance,  or  evtn  to  hold 
correspondence  with  the  colony ;  and  these  were 
more  or  less  harshly  expressed,  according  to  the 
tempers  of  the  different  governors.  The  Scots, 
trusting  to  far  different  treatment,  and  to  the 
supplies  whi(-h  they  expected  from  those  colo- 
nies, liad  not  brought  provisions  enough  with 
tlieiu;  they  fell  into  diseases,  from  bad  food,  and 
from  want  of  tV)0(l.  .  .  .  Tlu^y  lingered  eight 
months,  awaiting,  but  in  vain,  for  assistance 
from  Scotland,  and  almost  all  of  them  either  died 
out  or  quitted  the  settlement.  Paterson,  who 
had  been  the  tirst  that  entered  the  ship  at  Leith. 
was  the  last  who  went  on  board  at  Darien."  To 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  iindertaking,  the 
Spanish  government,  which  had  not  moved  in 
opposition  before,  now  bestirred  itself  against 
the  Scottish  company,  and  entered  formal  conw 
jilaints  at  London  (May  3,  1699).  "The  Scots, 
ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  colony,  but 
provoked  at  this  memorial  [of  Spain],  sent  out 
another  colony  .soon  after  of  1,800  men,  to  sup- 
])ort  an  estatilishment  which  was  now  no  more." 
This  last  colony,  after  gallant  fighting  and  great 
suffering,  was  expelled  from  Darien  by  a  Span- 
ish expedition,  and  "not  more  than  thirty,  saved 
from  war.  shipwreck,  or  disease,  ever  saw  their 
own  country  again.  .  .  .  While  the  second  col- 
ony of  the  Scots  were  exposing  themselves,  far 
from  their  country,  in  the  cause,  mediately  or 
immediately,  of  all  wlio  spoke  the  English  Ian 
guage,  the  house  of  lords  of  England  were  a 
second  time  addressing  the  King  at  home  against 
the  settlement  itself.  .  .  .  He  answered  the  ad- 
dress of  the  lords,  on  the  12th  of  February  1699, 
in  the  following  words:  'His  Majesty  does  ap- 
prehend that  (lifticultics  may  too  often  arise, 
with  respect  to  the  different  interests  of  trade 
between  his  two  kingdoms,  unless  some  way  be 
found  out  to  unite  thcin  more  nearly  and  com 
idetely  ;  and  therefore  his  Majesty  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  putting  the  house  of  peers  in  mind 
of  what  he  recommended  to  his  parliament  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  that  they  would 
consider  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. ' " 
— Sir  J.  Dalrymple,  Memorials  of  Gt.  Britnin. 
pt.  3.  U:  6  (/'.  3). 

Also  in:  J.  II.  Burton,  Hint,  of  tlm  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  eh.  4  (i\  1). — Lord  Macaiday,  Hif(t.  if 
Eu;i.,  eh.  24  (I-.  0). 

A.  D.  1703-1704. — Hostility  to  England. — 
The  Act  of  Security.— The  Scottish  Plot.— 
"This  Parliament  of  1703  was  not  in  a  ten-.per 
of  conciliation  towards  England.  Glencoe  and 
Darien  were  still  watchwonls  of  strife.  The 
failure  of  the  negotiations  for  Union  necessarily 
produced  exasperation.  Whilst  Marlborough 
was  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Allies,  the  Scot 
tish  Parliament  manifested  a  decided  inclination 
to  the  interests  of  France,  by  removing  restric- 
tions on  the  imijortatiou  of  French  wines.  The 
'Act  for  the  Security  of  the  Kingdom '  was  a 
more  open  declaration  not  onlj-  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland,  but  of  her  disposition  to 
separate  wholly  from  England  —  to  abrogate,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  that  union  of  the  crow'ns 
which  had  endured  for  a  century.  The  Act  of 
Settlement,  by  which  the  crown  of  England  was 
to  pass  in  the  Protestant  line  to  the  electress 
Sophia  and  her  descendants,  was  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted ;  but,  on  the  demise  of  queen  Anne  with-   | 
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out  issue,  the  Estates  of  Scotland  were  to  name 
a  successor  from  the  Protestant  descendants  of 
the  Stuart  line,  and  that  successor  was  to  be  un- 
der conditions  to  secure  'the  religious  freedom 
and  trade  of  the  nation  from  English  or  any  for- 
eign influence.'  For  four  months  tliis  matter 
was  vehemently  debated  in  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment. The  Act  of  Security  was  carried,  but  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  refused  his  assent. 
Following  this  legislative  commotion  came  what 
was  called  in  England  the  Scottish  plot  — a  most 
complicate<l  affair  of  intrigue  and  ollicial  treach- 
ery, with  some  real  trea.son  at  the  tiottom  of  it. 
[This  Scottish  Plot,  otherwise  called  the  Queens- 
berry  Plot,  was  a  scheme  to  raise  the  Highland 
clans  for  the  Pretender,  abortively  planned  by 
one  Simon  Eraser.]  The  House  of  Lords  in  Eng- 
land took  cognizance  of  the  matter,  which  pro- 
voked the  highest  wrath  in  Scotland,  that  an- 
other nation  should  interfere  willi  her  affairs. 
.  .  .  When  the  Scottish  Estates  reassembled  in 
1704  they  denounced  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  an  interference  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  queen  of  Scotland;  and  thev 
again  passed  the  Secuiity  .\ct.  The  royal  assent 
was  not  now  withheld;  whether  froiii  fear  or 
from  policy  on  the  part  of  the  English  ministry 
is  not  very  clear.  The  Parliament  of  England 
then  adopted  a  somewhat  strong  measure  of  re- 
taliation. The  queen  was  addressed,  requesting 
her  to  put  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  and 
Hull  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  send  forces  to 
the  border.  A  Statute  was  passed  which  in  the 
first  jdace  jjrovided  for  a  treaty  of  Union;  and 
then  enacted  that  until  the  Scottish  Parliament 
should  settle  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the 
same  line  as  that  of  the  English  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, no  native  of  Scotland,  except  those  domi- 
ciled in  England,  or  in  the  navy  or  army,  should 
acquire  the  privileges  of  a  natural-born  English- 
man; and  prohibiting  all  importations  of  coals, 
cattle,  sheep,  or  linen  from  .Scotland.  It  was 
evident  that  there  must  be  Union  or  War." — C. 
Knight,  Poiiiildi-  Hift.  <f  End.,  v.  5,  c/i.  21. 

Also  ix:   .7.  II.  Burton.  IIi.1t.  if  t/ie  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  eli.  4  iinil  7  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1707. — The  Union  with  England. —  To 
avert  war  between  Scotland  and  Englaml  by  a 
complete  political  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 
one  became  now  the  greatest  object  of  tlie  solici- 
tude of  the  wiser  statesmen  on  both  sides.  They 
used  their  influence  to  so  good  an  effect  that,  in 
the  spring  of  1706,  thirty-one  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  each  kingdom  were  appointed  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  Union.  The  Commission- 
ers held  tlieir  first  meeting  on  the  16th  of  April, 
and  were  in  session  until  the  22d  of  Jul_v,  when 
the  Articles  of  Union  agreed  upon  by  them  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  twenty -seven  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  twenty-six  of  the  Scots.  On  the  16th 
of  the  folknving  .lanuary  (1707)  these  Articles 
were  ratified  with  amendments  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  The  English  Parliament  adopted 
them  as  amended  a  month  later,  and  on  the  61  li 
of  March  the  Union  was  perfected  by  the  royal 
assent,  given  solemnly  by  the  (.Jneen.  in  presence 
of  the  Lords  and  Connnons  of  England.  "It 
was  agreed  that  Great  Hrilain  should  be  the 
designation  of  the  united  island;  the  name  of 
Scotland  to  be  merged  in  the  name  of  North 
Britain.  It  was  agreed  tliat  the  Crosses  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Andrew  should  be  conjoined  in 
the  flag  of  the  united  kingdom.     It  was  agreed 
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tlmt  till'  arms  of  the  two  countries— the  tliivf 
)ions  passant  and  ii"anlant  Or.  and  the  lion 
rampant  Or.  witliiii  a  double  tressure  tlory  and 
connlcrllorv.  Gules  — shnuid  be  quartered  with 
all  hcraldil-  honours.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
united  kingdom  should  have  a  new  Great  Seal. 
As  regards  the  House  of  Commons,  the  English 
party  proposed  that  Scotland  should  be  repre- 
sentetl  by  38  members.  Even  Scottish  writers 
have  observe<l  that  if  taxation  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  representation,  and  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Scots  of  thai  lime  had  asked  and 
been  allowed  to  limit  their  share  of  the  Land-tax 
to  one-fortieth  of  the  share  of  England,  it  would 
follow  that,  as  an  addition  to  the  513  members 
of  Parliament  returned  by  England,  Scotland 
was  entitled  to  demand  no  more  than  13.  But 
even  38  seemed  by  no  means  adequate  to  tlie 
claims  on  other  grounds  of  that  ancient  and  re- 
no\vned  kingdom.  The  Sccittish  Commissioners 
stood  out  for  an  increase,  and  the  English  Com- 
missioners linally  conccdeil  4.5.  The  Peers  of 
England  were  at" this  juncture  185  and  the  Peers 
of  Scotland  154.  It  was  intended  that  the  latter 
should  send  representatives  to  the  former,  and 
the  pro]iortion  was  settled  according  to  the  prece- 
dent that  was  just  decided.  The  45  members 
from  Scotland  when  added  to  the  513  from  Eng- 
land would  make  one-twelfth  of  the  whole;  and 
1()  Peers  from  Scotlanil  when  added  to  the  185 
from  England  wouhl  also  make  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole.  Sixteen  was  therefore  the 
number  adopted;  and  the  mode  of  election  both 
of  Commoners  and  Peers  was  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Parli.ament  of  Scotland,  before  the 
day  appointed  for  the  Union,  that  is  the  first  of 
May  1707.  By  this  treaty  Scotland  was  to  re- 
tain her  lieritable  jurisiliction,  her  Court  of 
Session  and  her  entire  system  of  law.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  as  by  law  established  was 
to  continue  unaltered,  having  been  indeed  ex- 
cluded from  debate  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
Commission." — Earl  Stanhope,  Ilint.  of  Bnij.: 
Rcirpi  of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  8. 

Also  is:  J.  II.  Burton,  Hist,  of  the  Ucigii  of 
Queen  Anne,  c!i.  7  {e.  1). — Sir  W.  Scott,  Tides  of 
a  GrandfatlKr :  Scotland,  series  2,  ch.  12. — H. 
Hallam,  'Cothit.  Hist,  o/  Eng.,  ch.  17  (i:  3).— The 
text  of  the  Act  of  Union  may  be  found  in  the 
Piirliiiiiiciitiirji  IIi.->tor!i.  v.  (i.  opp.  2. 

A.  D.  1707-1708.— Hostility  to  the  Union.— 
Spread  of  Jacobitisra. —  "In  Scotland  it  [the 
Union]  was  regarded  with  an  almost  universal 
feeling  of  discontent  and  dishonour.  The  Jacob- 
ite party,  who  had  entertained  great  hojies  of 
eluding  the  act  for  settling  the  kingdom  upon 
the  family  of  Hanover,  beheld  them  entirely 
blighted;  the  Whigs,  or  Presbyterians,  found 
thiinselvcs  fonning  part  of  a  nation  in  which 
Prelacy  was'  an  institution  of  the  state;  the 
Country  party,  who  had  nourished  a  vain  but 
honourable  idea  of  maintaining  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  now  saw  it,  with  all  its  symbols  of 
ancient  sovereignty,  sunk  and  merged  under  the 
government  of  England.  All  the  "different  pro- 
fessions and  classes  of  men  saw  each  something 
in  the  obnoxious  treaty  which  affected  their  own 
interest.  .  .  .  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  save 
discontent  and  lamentation  to  be  heard  through- 
out Scotland,  and  men  of  every  class  vented 
their  complaints  against  the  Union  the  more 
loudly,  because  their  sense  of  personal  griev- 
ances might  be    concealed,    and    yet  indulged 


\iM(lcr  popular  declamations  concerning  the  dis- 
honour done  to  the  country.  .  .  .  Almost  all  the 
dissenting  and  Cameronian  ministers  were  anti- 
unionists,  and  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  were 
so  jieculiarly  vehement,  that  long  after  the  contro- 
versy had  fallen  asleep,  I  have  heard  my  grand- 
father say  (for  your  grandfather,  Mr.  Hugh 
Littlejohn,  hail  a  grandfather  in  his  time),  that 
he  had  heard  an  old  clergyman  confess  he  could 
never  bring  his  sermon,  upon  whatever  subject, 
to  a  conclusion,  without  having  what  he  called  a 
'bland,'  that  is  a  slap,  at  the  Union.  .  .  .  The 
detestation  of  the  treaty  being  lor  the  present 
the  ruling  passion  of  the  times,  all  other  distinc- 
tions of  l)arty,  and  even  of  religious  opinions 
in  Scotland,  were  laid  aside,  and  a  singular  coa- 
lition took  place,  in  which  Episcoiialians,  Presby- 
terians, (Cavaliers,  and  many  friends  of  the 
revolution,  drowned  all  former  hostility  in  the 
]ircdominant  aversion  to  the  Union.  .  .  .  For  a 
lime  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were 
disposed  to  join  unanimously  in  the  Restoration, 
as  it  was  called,  of  .James  the  Second's  son  to  the 
throne  of  his  fathers;  and  had  his  ally,  the  King 
of  France,  been  hearty  in  his  cause,  or  his  Scot- 
tish partisans  more  united  among  themselves, 
or  any  leader  amongst  them  possessed  of  dis- 
tinguished talent,  the  Stewart  fannly  might 
have  repossessed  themselves  of  their  ancient  do- 
main of  Scotland,  and  perhaps  of  England  also." 
Early  in  1708  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  feeling  in  Scotland,  on  behalf  of 
the  Pretender,  by  a  naval  and  military  expedition 
from  France,  titled  out  by  the  French  king.  It 
was  vulgarly  frustrated  by  an  attack  of  measles, 
■  which  prostrated  the  Stuart  adventurer  (the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George)  at  Dunkirk,  until  the 
English  government  had  warning  enough  to  be 
loo  well  prepared. —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Talis  of  11 
Grandfather :  Scotland,  series  S,  ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1715. — The  Jacobite  rising. —  In  1715 
"there  were  .Jacobite  risings  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  England.  Early  in  September  John  Er- 
skinc.  Earl  of  Mar  —  who  some  years  before  had 
lieen  a  'WMiig  and  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Union  —  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Brae- 
mar,  and  in  a  short  time  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  a  large  Highland  army.  But  jSIar  was 
very  slow  in  his  movements,  and  lingered  for  six 
weeks  in  Perth.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  famous 
as  both  a  warrior  anil  a  statesman,  was  sent  from 
London  to  deal  with  this  danger;  and,  going  to 
Stirling,  used  the  time  which  Mar  was  wasting 
in  gathering  round  him  soldiers  and  loyal  Low- 
landers.  While  things  stood  thus  in  the  far 
north  a  few  hundred  Jacobites  took  up  arms  in 
Northumberland  under  Mr.  Forsterand  Lord  Der- 
wentwater.  Joining  with  some  Southern  Scots 
raised  by  Jjord  Kenmure,  and  some  Highlanders 
whom  Mar  had  sent  to  their  aid,  they  marched 
to  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  The  fate  of  the  two 
ri.sings  was  settled  on  the  same  day.  At  Pres- 
ton the  English  Jacobites  and  their  Scottish  allies 
had  to  give  themselves  up  to  a  siuall  body  of 
soldiers  under  General  Carpenter.  At  Sheriff- 
niuir,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Stirling,  the 
Highlanders,  whom  Mar  had  put  in  motion  at 
last,  met  Argj'le's  little  army  in  battle,  and, 
though  not  utterly  beaten,  were  forced  to  fall 
back  to  Perth.  There  Mar's  army  .soon  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  handful  of  men.  Just  when 
things  seemed  at  the  worst  the  Pretender  him 
self  landed  In  Scotland.    But  he  altogether  lacked 
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the  daring  aud  high  spirit  needful  to  tlie  cause 
at  tbe  time;  and  liis  presence  at  Pertla  did 
not  even  delay  the  end,  which  was  now  sure. 
Late  in  January  1716  Argyle's  troops  started 
from  Stirling  northwards;  and  the  small  High- 
land force  broke  up  from  Perth  and  went  to 
Montrose.  Thence  James  Edward  and  Mar 
slipped  away  unnoticed,  and  sailed  to  France; 
aud  the  Highlanders  scampered  off  to  their  sev- 
eral homes.  Of  the  rebels  that  were  taken  pris- 
oners about  forty  were  tried  and  put  to  death ; 
aud  many  were  sent  beyond  the  seas.  Derwent- 
water  aud  Kenmure  were  beheaded;  the  other 
leaders  of  rank  either  were  forgiven  or  escaped 
from  ijrison. " —  J.  Rowley,  The  Settlement  of  the 
Constitution,  bk.  3,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  the  Four 
Georges,  v.  1.  ch.  7. — J.  H.  Jesse,  Menwirs  of  tJie 
Pretenders,  r\  1,  ch.  3^.  —  Earl  Stanhope,  Hist,  of 
F.ng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  5-6  (c.  1).— Mrs.  K.  Thom- 
son, Menuiirs  of  tiie  Jiimbitrs,  r.  l-'2. 

A.  D.  1736. — The  Porteous  Riot.  See  Edin- 
nuRGii:  A.  D.  1736. 

A.  D.  1745-1746. — The  Young  Pretender's 
invasion. — The  last  rising  of  the  Jacobites. — 
■  ■  As  early  as  1744  Charles  Edward  [known  as  '  the 
Young  Pretender'],  the  grandson  of  James  H., 
was  placed  by  the  French  government  at  the 
head  of  a  fiirniidal)le  armament.  But  his  plan 
of  a  descent  on  Scotland  was  defeated  by  a  storm 
which  wrecked  his  fleet,  and  by  the  march  of 
the  French  troops  which  had  sailed  in  it  to  the 
war  in  Flanders.  In  1745,  however,  the  young 
adventurer  again  embarked  with  but  seven 
friends  iu  a  small  vessel  and  landed  on  a  little 
island  of  the  Hebrides.  For  three  weeks  he 
stood  almost  alone;  but  on  the  29th  of  August 
the  clans  rallied  to  his  standard  in  Glenfinnan. 
.  .  .  His  force  swelled  to  an  army  as  he  marched 
through  Blair  Athol  on  Perth,  entered  Edinburgh 
in  triumph,  and  proclaimed  'James  the  Eighth' 
at  the  Town  Cross:  and  two  thousand  English 
troops  who  marched  against  him  imder  Sir  John 
Cope  were  broken  and  cut  to  pieces  on  the  21st 
of  September  by  a  single  charge  of  the  clansmen 
at  Preston  Pans.  Victory  at  once  doubled  the 
forces  of  the  conqueror.  The  Prince  was  now 
at  the  head  of  G.OOU  men  ;  but  all  were  still  High- 
landers. .  .  .  After  skilfully  evading  an  army 
gathered  at  Newcastle,  he  marched  through 
Lancashire,  and  pushed  on  the  4th  of  December 
as  far  as  Derby.  But  here  all  hope  of  success 
came  to  an  end.  Hardly  a  man  had  risen  in  his 
support  as  he  iiassed  through  the  districts  where 
Jacobitism  boasted  of  its  strength.  .  .  .  Catho- 
lics and  Tories  abounded  iu  Lancashire,  but  only 
a  single  squire  took  up  arms.  .  .  .  The  policy 
of  Walpole  had  in  fact  secured  England  for  the 
Hou.se  of  Hanover.  The  long  peace,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
Government,  had  done  their  work.  .  .  .  Even  in 
the  Highlands  the  Macleods  rose  in  arms  for 
King  George,  while  tlie  Gordons  refused  to  stir, 
though  roused  by  a  small  French  force  which 
landed  at  Montrose.  To  advance  further  south 
was  impossible,  and  Charles  fell  rapidly  back  on 
Glasgow ;  but  the  reinforcements  which  he  found 
there  raised  his  army  to  9,000  men,  and  on  the 
23rd  January,  1746,  he  boldly  attacked  an  Eng- 
lish army  under  General  Hawley,  which  had 
followed  his  retreat  and  had  encamped  near  Fal- 
kirk. Again  the  wild  charge  of  his  Highlanders 
won  victory  for  the  Prince,  but  victory  was  as  fatal 


as  defeat.  The  bulk  of  his  forces  dispersed  with 
their  booty  to  the  mountains,  and  Charles  fell  sul- 
lenly back  to  the  north  before  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. On  the  16th  of  April  the  armies  faced  one  an- 
other on  Culloden  Moor,  a  few  miles  eastward  of 
Inverness.  The  Highlanders  still  numbered  6,000 
men,  but  they  were  starving  and  dispirited.  .  .  . 
In  a  few  moinents  all  was  over,  and  the  Stuart 
force  was  a  mass  of  hunted  fugitives.  Charles 
himself  after  strange  adventures  escaped  [in  the 
disguise  of  a  female  servant,  attending  the  fa- 
mous Flora  Macdonald]  to  France.  In  "England 
fifty  of  his  followers  were  hanged  ;  three  Scotch 
lords.  Lovat,  Balmerino,  and  Kilmarnock,  brought 
to  the  block;  and  forty  i)ersons  of  rank  attainted 
by  Act  of  Parliament."  Jlore  e.vtensive  measures 
of  repression  were  needful  in  the  Highlands. 
The  feudal  tenures  were  abolished.  The  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions  of  the  chiefs  were  bought  up 
and  transferred  to  the  Crown.  The  tartan,  or 
garb  of  the  Highlanders,  was  forbidden  by  law. 
These  measures,  followed  by  a  general  Act  of 
Indemnity,  proved  effective  for  their  i)urpose. " 
— J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Enn.  People,  eh. 
10,  sect.  1. 

Also  ln  :  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist. 
ofEng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  26-29  (r.  3).— K.  Cham- 
bers, Hist,  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745. — Mrs.  K. 
Thomson,  Menwirs  of  the  Jacobites,  t.  2-3. — 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  Memoirs  of  tlie  Rebellion 
of  1745. — J.  H.  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  Pretend- 
ers. 

A.  D.  1779.— No-Popery  Riots.  See  Eng- 
land:   A.  D.  1778-1780. 

A.  D.  1832. —  Representation  in  Parliament 
increased  by  the  Reform  Bill.  See  Engl.vnu: 
A.  D.  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1843. — The  Disruption  of  the  Church. 
—  Formation  of  the  Free  Church. — "Lay  pat- 
ronage was  .  .  .  inconsistent  witli  the  concep- 
tion and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  she  opposed  and  rejected 
it,  and  fought  against  it.  It  was  abolished 
shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  but  again 
restored  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1712,  con- 
trary to  the  letter  aud  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  and  to  all  conceptions  of  a  wise  policy 
toward  the  Scottish  nation.  .  .  .  An  internal 
struggle  arose  between  the  party  who  held 
(irmly  to  these  sentiments  and  the  new  party  — 
called  'the  Moderate  party.'.  .  .  In  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  the  opposite  views  of  the 
popular  and  the  moderate  parties  had  become 
distinct.  The  chief  [joint  of  polity  in  dispute 
was  the  settlement  of  ministers  in  parishes 
against  the  wishes  of  the  congregations.  Cases 
of  this  character  were  constantly  coming  before 
the  presbyteries  and  general  assemblies;  and  in 
1733  it  was  on  matters  arising  from  such  cases 
that  a  secession  took  place.  ...  In  1773  there 
were  upwards  of  two  hundred  dissenting  con- 
gregations, besides  Episcopalians  and  Uonian 
Catholics.  ...  As  an  attempt  to  redress  the 
evils  involved  in  patronage,  the  popular  party 
proposed,  iu  the  assembly  of  1833,  that  when  a 
majority  of  a  congregation  objected  to  the  min- 
ister presented   by  the   patron,   the   presbj-tery 

shoukl  not  proceed  with  the  settlement It 

was  on  this  reasonable  regulation  [passed  into 
au  act,  called  the  Veto  Act,  by  the  Assemblv  of 
1834]  that  the  struggle  which  issued  iu  the  Dis- 
ruption was  fought,  although  there  were  other 
principles  involved  in  the  conflict."    In  1889,  a 
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case  nrisiiijr  in  the  parish  chiircli  of  AiiclittTar- 
<ler,  in  IVrtlisliiic,  Ird  Id  ;i  decisidii  in  llif  Court 
of  Session  against  thv  legality  of  tlie  Veto  Aet. 
and  tliis  decision,  on  appeal,  was  altirnied  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  'For  several  years  the 
country  rang  with  the  clamour  and  talk  of  non- 
intrusion aiid  spiritual  independence,  and  the 
excitement  was  inten.se.  l^imphlels.  speeches 
and  ballads  were  circulated  through  the  king- 
dom in  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  engrossing 
subject  attracted  the  attention  of  every  house- 
hold, and  many  a  family  became  diviiled  in  re- 
ligious senliinents."  Finally,  in  IS4H,  finding 
no  prospect  of  legislation  from  Parliament  to 
free  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  odious 
fetters  of  patronage,  the  popular  party  resolved 
upon  a  general  secession  from  it.  This  occurred 
in  a  memorable  scene  at  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  18tli  of  Mav, 
184;!.  The  Moderator' Df  the  body,  Dr.  Wel.sii. 
read  a  protest  against  further  proceedings  in  the 
Assembly,  because  of  certain  acts,  sanctioned  by 
the  Government  of  the  country,  which  had  in- 
fringed on  the  liberties  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Chm-ch.  lie  then  left  the;  chair  and  walked  out 
of  the  church.  •Instantly  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr. 
Gordon,  and  the  whole  of  those  in  the  left  side 
of  th(^  Church,  ro.se  and  followed  him.  Upwards 
of  two  hundred  ministers  walked  out.  and  they 
were  joined  outside  by  three  hundred  clergymen 
and  other  adherents.  Dr.  Welsh  wore  his  .Mod- 
erator's dress,  and  when  he  a|)peared  on  the 
street,  and  the  ])eople  saw  that  principle  had 
risen  above  interest,  shouts  of  triumph  rent  the 
air  such  as  had  not  been  heard  in  Edinburgh 
since  the  days  of  the  Covenant.  They  walked 
through  Hanover  Street  to  Canonmills.  where 
a  large  hall  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
<liscstablished  as.sembly.  They  clecteil  Dr.  Chal- 
mers Moderator,  and  formed  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  'The  Frec^  Church  of  Scotland.' 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-four  ministers  left 
the  Establishment  in  1843;  they  were  also  joined 
by  two  hundreil  prob.-itioners.  nearly  one  hundred 
theological  students  of  the  I'niversity  of  Edin- 
burgh, three  fourths  of  tlio.se  in  Glasgow,  and 
a  majority  of  those  in  Aberdeen.  The  Disrup- 
tion was  an  accomplished  fact." — J.  Mackintosh, 
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fkothtnd,  ell.  19.  —  "It  is  not  every  nation,  it  is 
not  every  age,  which  can  |iroduco  the  spectacle 
of  nearly  500  men  leaving  their  homes,  abandon- 
ing their  incomes,  for  the  sake  of  opinion.  It  is 
literally  true  that  disruption  was  freciucntly  a 
sentence  of  poverty,  and  occasionally  of  death, 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  Well,  then, 
might  a  great  Scotchman  of  that  time  [Lord 
Jeffrey]  say  that  he  was  proud  of  his  counti-y, 
proud  of  the  heroism  and  self-denial  of  which 
iter  i)aslors  proved  cajiable.  Hut  well  also  might 
a  Scotchman  of  the  i>resent  time  say  that  he 
was  proud  of  the,  success  which  Voluntaryism 
achieved.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Church 
that  in  the  hour  of  her  trial  she  had  a  worthy 
leader.  Years  before,  while  ministering  to  a 
l)oor  congregation  in  Glasgow,  Chalmers  had 
insisted  on  tlic  cardinal  doctrine  that  the  poor 
should  !)(•  made  to  help  themselves.  He  applied 
the  same  princi|)le  to  the  Scotch  Church.  He 
.  .  .  called  on  his  friends  aroiuid  him  to  'organ- 
ise, organi.se.  organise.'.  It  is  not.  however,  the 
Churcli  alone  which  deserves  commendation. 
The  nation  supported  tlie  Church.  ...  In  the 
four  vears  which  succeeded  the  disruption,  the 
Free  ■CImrch  raised  .£1,254,000,  and  bnill  654 
churches.  Her  ministrations  were  extended  to 
every  district  and  almost  everv  parish  in  the 
land."— S.  Walpole.  Hist,  of  Eiir/.  fn>iii  I^<15, 
-•//.  21  (/-.  4).— "In  1874  the  Patronage  Act  of 
1712  was  repealed,  but  it  was  too  late  to  be  of 
much  use.  and  Scottish  Presbytcrianism  remains 
split  up  into  different  camps.  Some  of  the  older 
.secessions  were  in  1847  joined  t(jgetlier  to  form 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  mostly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Free  Church  by  its  uphold- 
ing as  a  theorv  the  'Voluntarv  Principle." — 
T.  F.  Tout.  ink.  of  El,;/,  from  1089,  ;-.  238. 
Ai.so  FN:  T.  Brown,  Annah  tfthe  DinriipHnii. 

—  R.  Buchanan.  'Hie  Ten  Years'  Conflirl.  —  W. 
Ilanna,  Mei/mirx  of  Thontnx  Chnlmem,  v.  'A.  ch.  18 
and  i\  4.  cli.  C-25. —  P.  Bayne,  Life  and  TjcUern  of 
Ihicjh  Miller.  M:  5  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  i868.  —  Parliamentary    Reform.      See 
ENGi,.\Nn:  A.  D.  18(M-18(iS. 

A.  D.  1884. —  Enlargement  of  the  Suffrage. 

—  Representation  of  the  People  Act.  Sec  Eno 
land:  a.  D.  1884-1885, 


SCOTS,  Deliverance  of  Roman  Britain  by 
Theodosius  from  the.  See  Bhitai.n:  A.  1). 
;iB7-370. 

SCOTT,  Dred,  The  case  of.  See  Cmtki) 
Kt.\tks  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1M57. 

SCOTT,  General  Winfield.  —  In  the  'War 
of  1812.  See  I'mii:!!  Siatks  ok  A.m.:  A.  I). 
1812  (Ski'tk.miieu—  No\  K.Mi-.Ki!):    1814  Chi.Y  — 

SiiPTi';MiiEH) The  Mexican  campaign  of. — 

8ee  JIkxico:  A.  1).  1S47  (M.vm  n  —  Ski-tk.mhkk). 
....  Defeat  in  Presidential  Election.  See 
Unitkd  Sr.\TKsoK  Am.  ;  A.  I).  1852 Retire- 
ment from  military  service.  See  United 
Sr.MKs  OK  Am.  :  A  1),  1801  (July— NovEMBiin). 

SCOTTI.— SCOTS.  See  Scotl.\nd:  Tiik 
PiCTs  .\M)  Scots. 

SCOTTISH  PLOT,  The.  See  Scotla.nd: 
A.  I).  I7(i;i-I704. 

SCOURGE  OF  GOD,  The.  See  Htxs: 
A.  1).  451 

SCREW  PROPELLER,  Invention  of  the. 
See  Stkam  Na\i(;ation:  On  the  Ocean. 

SCRIBES,  The.—  'The  Scribes  or  ■  Law- 
J'crs,'  thatis,  the   learned   in    the   Pentateuch. 


...  It  is  evident  that  in  the  Scribes,  rather  than 
in  any  of  the  other  functionaries  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  is  the  nearest  original  of  the  clergy  of 
later  times." — Dean  Stanley.  Lect's  on  the  Ilixt. 
ff  the  Jemsh  Church,  lert.  ii. —  "The  learned 
men  after  Ezra  were  called  '  Sopherim '  (singular 
'Sopher'),  Scribes;  because  to  be  a  skilled 
writer  was  the  first  criterion  of  a  man  of  lear.n- 
ing.  To  transcribe  the  authenticated  Law  as  de- 
posited in  the  temple  was  one  of  the  Scribe's 
occupations.  Ilis  next  occupations  were  to  read, 
expound  and  teach  it.  The  text  was  without 
vowel  points,  without  divisions  of  words,  ver.ses 
and  chapters;  hence  it  was  nearlj-  hieroglyphic, 
so  that  the  correct  reading  thereof  was  traditional, 
and  had  to  be  conniiunicated  from  master  to  ilis- 
ciple.  As  the  Great  Synod  legislated  by  ex- 
pounding and  extending  the  Law,  these  additions 
also  liad  to  be  taught  orally." — I.  M.  Wise,  IJi.st. 
of  the  Hi'hrewn'  Second  Common irealtli.  period  1, 
'•'//.  4. 

SCROOBY,    The     Separatist    Church    at. 
See  Indi-:i-i.;ni)KNTs:  A.  I).  I(i04-l(jl7. 

SCRUPULA.     See  As. 
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SEBASTE. 


SCRUTIN  DE  LISTE.— A  term  applied 
in  France  to  the  mode  of  electiug  deputies  by  a 
general  ticket  in  each  department  —  that  is.  in 
oTDups  —  instead  of  sinirlv.  in  separate  districts. 
See  Frasce:  A.  D.  187.1-1889. 

SCUTAGE.—  "The  origin  of  this  tax  is  im- 
plied in  its  title:  it  was  derived  from  the  "ser- 
vice of  the  shiehl '  (scutum) — one  of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  feudal  tenure  —  whereby  the 
holder  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land  was  bound 
to  furnish  to  his  lord  the  services  of  a  fully- 
armed  horseman  for  fort}'  days  In  the  3'ear.  The 
portion  of  land  charged  with  this  service  consti- 
tuted a  'knight's  fee,"  and  was  usually  reckoned 
at  the  extent  of  five  hides,  or  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  annually." — K.  Xorgate,  England  Under 
the  Aii'jeein  Kings,  v.  1,  ch.  9. 

Also  in  :  W.  Stubbs.  TVie  Early  Plantagenets, 
p.  o4. 

SCUTARI:  A.  D.  1473-1479. —  Stubborn 
resistance  and  final  surrender  to  the  Turks. 
See  Greece:  A.  1).  14.5-1-1479. 

SCUTUM. — A  long  wooden  shield,  covered 
with  leather,  having  the  form  of  a  cylinder  cut 
in  half,  which  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
adopted  from  the  Samnites. — E.  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner,  Life  nf  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  sect.  107. 

SCYRI,  The. — The  Scyri  were  a  tribe  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.  C. 
They  were  then  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
In  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Hunnish  empire  of  Attila, 
they  appeared  among  the  people  occupying  the 
region  embraced  in  modern  Austria,  —  on  the 
Hungarian  borders.  They  seem  to  have  spoken 
the  Gothic  language. —  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
her  Inrnders,  bk.  3,  ch.  8  V.  2). 

SCYRIS,  The  dynasty  of  the.  See  Ecr.\DOR : 
The  .\bori(;inai.  kin(;L)om. 

SCYTALISM  AT  ARGOS,  The.— The  city 
of  Argos  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
mob  violence  {B.  C.  370)  consequent  on  the  dis- 
covery of  an  oligarchical  conspiracy  to  overturn 
the  democratic  constitution.  The  furious  multi- 
tude, armed  with  clubs,  slew  twelve  hundred  of 
the  more  prominent  citizens,  including  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  who  tried  to  restrain  them.  ' '  This 
was  the  rebellion  at  Argos  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Scytalism  (cudgelling):  an  event 
hitherto  unparalleled  in  Greek  history, —  so  un- 
precedented, that  even  abroad  it  was  looked  upon 
as  an  awful  sign  of  the  times,  and  that  the  Athen- 
ians instituted  a  purification  of  their  city,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  Hellenic  people  was 
polluted  by  these  horrors." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  bk.  6,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
78. 

SCYTHIANS,  The.  — '-Their  name,  un- 
noticed by  Homer,  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Hesiodic  poems.  When  the  Homeric  Zeus 
in  the  Iliad  turns  his  ej'e  away  from  Troy  towards 
Thrace,  he  sees,  besides  the  Thracians  and 
Mysians,  other  tribes,  whose  names  cannot  be 
made  out.  but  whom  the  poet  knows  as  milk- 
eaters  and  mare-milkers.  The  same  character- 
istic attributes,  coupled  with  that  of  "  having 
waggons  for  their  dwelling-houses,'  appear  in 
Hesiod  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Scytliians. 
.  .  .  Herodotus,  who  personally  visited  the  town 
of  Olbia,  together  with  the  inland  regions  adjoin- 
ing to  it,  and  probably  other  Grecian  settlements 
in  the  Eusine  (at  a  time  which  we  may  presume 
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to  have  been  about  4.50-440  B.  C.)  — and  who 
conversed  with  botli  Scythians  and  Greeks  com- 
petent to  give  him  information  —  has  left  us  far 
more  valuable  statements  respecting  the  Scythian 
people,  dominion,  and  manners,  as  they  stood  in 
his  day.  His  conception  of  the  Scytliians.  as 
well  as  that  of  Hippokrates,  is  precise  and  well- 
defined— very  different  from  that  of  the  later 
authors,  who  use  the  word  almost  indiscrim- 
inately to  denote  all  barbarous  Xomads.  His 
territory  called  Scythia  is  a  square  area,  twenty 
days' journey  or  4,000  stadia  (somewhat  less  than 
.500  English  miles)  in  each  direction  — bounded 
by  the  Danube  (the  course  of  which  river  he  con- 
ceives in  a  direction  from  X.  W.  to  S.  E.),  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Palus  Maotis  with  the  river 
Tanais,  on  three  sides  respectively  —  and  on  the 
fourth  or  north  side  by  the  nations  called  Aga- 
thyrsi,  Xeuri,  Androphagi  and  Melanchlicni. 
.  .  .  The  whole  area  was  either  occui)ied  by  or 
subject  to  the  Scythians.  And  this  name  com- 
prised tribes  differing  materially  in  habits  and 
civilization.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
bore  it,  strictly  Xomadic  in  their  habits —  neither 
sowing  nor  planting,  but  living  only  on  food  de- 
rived from  animals,  especially  mare's-milk  and 
cheese  —  moved  from  place  to  place,  carrying 
their  families  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
and  leather,  themselves  always  on  horseback 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  between  the  Borys- 
thenes  [the  Dnieper]  and  the  Palus  ^feotis  [sea 
of  Azov].  ...  It  is  the  purely  Xomadic  Scyth- 
ians whom  he  [Herodotus]  depicts,  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  ^Mongolian  race  (so  it  seems 
probable)  known  to  history,  and  prototypes  of 
the  Huns  and  Bulgarians  of  later  centuries. " — 
G.  Grote.  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  17. — "The 
Scythians  Proper  of  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates 
extended  from  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathians 
on  the  one  side,  to  the  Tanais  or  Don  upon  the 
other.  The  Sauromatse,  a  race  at  least  half- 
Scythic,  then  succeeded,  and  held  the  country 
from  the  Tanais  to  the  "Wolga.  Beyond  this 
were  the  ilassagetse,  Scythian  in  dress  and  cus- 
toms, reaching  down  to  the  Jaxartes  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Caspian.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
were  the  Asiatic  Scyths  or  Sacie,  who  seem  to 
have  bordered  upon  the  Bactrians." — G.  Rawlin- 
son.  Fire  Great  ilonarchies :  Assyria,  ch.  9.  foot- 
note.—  For  an  account  of  the  Scythian  expedition 
of  Darius,  B.  C.  508,  see  Persia:  B.  C.  .521-493. 

SCYTHIANS,  OR  SCYTH.<E,  of  Athens. 
— ■•  The  Athenian  State  ;ilso  possessed  slaves  of 
its  own.  Such  slaves  were,  first  of  all,  the  so- 
called  Scvthiie  or  archers,  a  corps  at  first  of  300, 
then  of  600  or  even  1,200  men.  who  were  also 
called  Speusinii,  after  a  certain  Speusinus,  who 
first  (at  what  time  is  uncertain)  effected  the  rais- 
ing of  the  corps.  They  served  as  gendarmes  or 
armed  police,  and  their  guard-house  was  at  first 
in  the  market.  afterwaMs  in  the  Areopagus. 
They  were  also  used  in  war,  and  the  corps  of 
HippotoxotiB  or  mounted  archers  '200  strong, 
which  is  named  in  the  same  connection  with  them, 
likewise  without  doubt  consisted  of  slaves."— G. 
F.  Schomann,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3, 
ch.  3. 

Also  rs :  A.  Boeckh.  Public  Economy  of  Ath- 
ens :    The  State,  bk.  2.  ch.  11. 

SEARCH,  The  Right  of.  Sep  I  sited 
St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1S04-1809:  and  1812. 

SEBASTE.  See  Sa.M-UUa:  Rebuiluixg  of 
THE  CITY  15V  Herod. 
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SEBASTIAN,    King    of    Portugal, 
loo7-lo78. 


A.    I). 


SEBASTOPOL:  The  Name.— "  The 
Greeks  traiishUed  the  name  of  Augustus  into 
Sebastos  .  .  .  ,  in  consequence  of  whicli  a  colony 
founded  by  Augustus  on  tlie  sliores  of  the  Blacli 
Sea  was  called  Sel)astopolis." — H.  N.  Hum- 
phreys, IliM.  ofthf  Alt  „f  Print iii;i.  p.  68. 

A.  D.  1854-1855. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
English,  French,  and  Sardinians.  See  Rissia: 
A.  t).  1854  (September— October);  and  1854- 
1856. 


SECESH.     Sec  Boys  ix  Bi.ie. 

SECESSION,  AMERICAN  WAR  OF. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1860  (Xovem- 
BEii — DkcemiseiO.  and  after. 

SECESSIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN 
PLEBS. —  During  the  prolonged  struggle  of 
the  plebeians  of  Home  to  e.xtort  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  from  the  originally  governing  order, 
the  patricians,  they  gained  their  end  on  several 
occasions  by  marcliing  out  in  a  body  from  the 
city,  refusing  military  service  and  threatening 
to  found  a  new  city.  The  first  of  these  seces- 
sions was  about  494  B.  C.  when  they  wrung 
from  the  patricians  the  extraordinarv  concession 
of  the  Tribunate  (see  Rome  :  B.  C.  494-492).  The 
second  was  B.  C.  449,  when  the  tyranny  of  the 
Decemvirs  was  overthrown.  The  third  was  four 
years  later,  on  the  demand  for  the  Canuleiau 
Law.  The  last  was  B.  C.  286.  and  resulted  in 
the  securing  of  the  Hortensian  Laws.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  44.5-400;  and  286. 

SECOFFEE  INDIANS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
CA.N  Ai'.oitKiiNKs:  Ai,(;o>,-i;riAN  Family. 

SECOND  EMPIRE  (French),  The.  See 
Fka.me:  a.  I).  is.")i-is52.  to  1S70  (September). 

SECOND  REPUBLIC  (French),  The.  See 
FiiAXCE:  A.  I).  1841-1848.  to  1851-18.52. 

SECULAR  CLERGY.— The  secular  clergy 
of  the  monastic  ages  "was  so  called  because  it 
lived  in  the  world,  in  the  'siede. '  It  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  not  under 
vows  in  a  religious  community.  The  ecclesias- 
tical members  of  communities,  or  inhabitants  of 
convents,  composed  the  'regular  clergy.'" — E. 
de  Bonnechose,  Hist,  of  Fi-anre,  epoch  2,  bk.  1, 
ch.  6,  font-note. — See,  also,  Bexedictixe  Orders. 

SECULAR  GAMES  AT  ROME,  The.— 
The  Ludi  S;eculares,  or  secular  games,  at  Rome, 
were  supposed  to  celebrate  points  of  time  which 
marked  the  successive  ages  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  tirst'age  was  determined  by 
the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  were 
born  in  the  year  of  the  founding  of  Rome. 
Afterwards,  the  period  became  a  li.xed  one:  but 
whether  it  was  100  or  110  years  is  a  debated 
question.  At  all  events,  during  the  period  of  the 
empire,  the  secular  games  were  celebrated  five 
times  (by  Augustus,  Claudius,  Domitian,  Sev- 
erus  and  Philip)  with  irregularity,  as  suited  the 
caprice  of  the  emperors.'  The  "last  celebration 
•was  in  the  year  A.  U.  1000  — A.  D.  247.— C. 
Merivale.  BiM.  of  the  Romans,  ch.  35,  with  foot- 
note. 

Also  ix:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Human  Empiiv.  ch.  7. 

SECURITY,  The  Act  of.  See  Scotland: 
A.  1).  1703-1 704. 

SEDAN,  The  French  Catastrophe  at.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1870  (August— September). 


SEDAN  :  The  Sovereign  Principality  and 

its  extinction.     See  Fraxce:  A.  I).  1641-1642. 

SEDGEMOOR,   Battle  of.     See  Exgl.\xd: 

A.  1).  16S.-)  (.May — Jri.v), 

SEFAVEAN  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Per- 
sia: A.  1).  149'.)-iss7. 

SEGESVAR,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Aus- 
tria:  A.   1).   1S4.S-1S49. 

SEGNI,  The. —  Tlie  Segni  were  a  tribe  in 
ancient  Gaul  who  occupied  a  region  on  the 
Rhine  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  die  name  of 
the  modern  small  town  of  Sinei  or  Segnei,  a  small 
town  in  the  territory  of  Namur  on  the  Aleuse 
above  LiC'ge.  —  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Rep'ihUr.  r.  4.  ch.  8. 

SEGONTIACI,  The.— A  tribe  of  ancient 
Britons  livins  near  the  Thames. 

SEGONTIUM.— "  One  of  the  most  important 
Roman  towns  in  Wales,  the  walls  of  which  are 
still  visible  at  Caer  Seiont,  near  Caernarvon,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea."— T.  Wright,  Celt, 
R/>man  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. — See  Britain:  A.  D. 
61. 

SEGUSIAVI,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of 
Gaul  which  occupied  the  ancient  Forez  (depart- 
ments of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire)  and  extended 
to  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Saone. —  Napoleon  III., 
Hist,  of  ('(e.iiii:  hk.  3.  ch.  2,  fuit-note. 

SEiSACHTHEIA  OF  SOLON,  The.  See 
Debt.  Laws  coxcerxixc;  :  Axcikxt  Greek. 

SEJANUS,  The  malign  influence  of.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  14-37. 

SELAH.— The  city  in  the  rocks  —  Petra — 
of  the  P^domites,  Idumeans,  or  Nabatheans.  See 
Nabatiieaxs. 

SELDJUKS,  OR  SELJUKS,  The.  See 
Turks:  The  Sel.tuks. 

SELECTMEN.— In  1665  the  General  Court 
or  Town  Meeting  of  Plymouth  Colony  enacted 
that  "  '  in  every  Towne  of  this  .Jurisdiction  there 
be  three  or  five  Celectmen  chosen  by  the  Towns- 
men out  of  the  freemen  such  as  shal  be  approved 
by  the  Court ;  for  the  better  managing  of  the 
afaires  of  the  respective  Townships;  and  that 
the  Celect  men  in  every  Towne  or  the  major 
parte  of  them  are  heerby  Impowered  to  lieare 
and  determine  all  debtes  and  differences  arising 
between  pson  and  psou  within  tlieire  respective 
Townships  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,'  &c. 
.  .  .  The  origin  of  the  title  '  Selectmen '  it  is 
dilBcult  to  determine.  It  may  possibly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  tun-gerefa  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
township,  who,  with  'the  four  best  men,'  was 
the  legal  representative  of  the  community,  or  to 
the  '  prolii  homines'  of  more  ancient  times.  The 
prefix  '  select  '  would  seem  to  indicate  the  best, 
the  most  approved,  but.  as  in  the  JIassachusetts 
Colon}-,  they  were  called,  as  early  as  1642,  "se- 
lected townsmen, 'it  is  probable  that  without  ref- 
erence to  any  historic  type  they  were  merely  the 
men  appointed,  chosen,  selected  from  the  towns- 
men, to  have  charge  of  town  affairs." — W.  T. 
Davis,  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plymouth,  pp.  84- 
85. —  See.  also.  Township  axd  "Towx-meeting. 

SELEUCIA. — Seleucia,  about  forty-five  miles 
from  Babylon,  on  the  Tigris,  was  one  of  the  cap- 
itals founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  ' '  Many  ages 
after  the  fall  of  [the  Macedonian  or  Seleucid 
Empire  in  Asia]  .  .  .  Seleucia  retained  the  gen- 
uine characters  of  a  Grecian  colony  —  arts,  mili- 
tarj'  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  The  inde- 
pendent republic  was  governed  by  a  senate  of 
three  hundred   nobles ;   the   people  consisted  of 
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600,000  citizens;  the  walls  were  strong,  and,  as 
long  as  concord  prevailed  among  the  several 
orders  of  the  State,  they  viewed  with  contempt 
the  power  of  the  Parthian;  but  the  madness 
of  faction  was  sometimes  provoked  to  implore 
the  dangerous  aid  of  the  common  enemy,  who 
was  posted  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  colony." 
Tlie  Parthian  capital,  Ctesiphon,  grew  up  at  a 
distance  of  only  three  miles  from  Seleucia, 
'•  Under  the  reign  of  Marcus,  the  Roman  gen- 
erals penetrated  as  far  as  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia. 
They  were  received  as  friends  by  the  Greek  col- 
ony ;  they  attacked  as  enemies  the  seat  of  the 
Parthian  kings;  yet  both  cities  experienced  tlie 
same  treatment.  The  sack  and  conflagrat.on  of 
Seleucia,  with  the  massacre  of  300,000  of  the  in- 
habitants, tarnished  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
triumph." — E.  Gilibon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Riiiiini  Empire,  ch.  8. — See,  also,  Ctesiphon  ; 
Seleucid-e;  and  Med.\in. 

SELEUCID^,  The  Empire  of  the.— The 
struggle  for  power  which  broke  out  after  his 
death  among  the  successors  of  Alexander  tlie 
Great  (see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  333-316  to  297- 
280)  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  "The  period 
of  fermentation  was  then  concluded,  and  some- 
thing like  a  settled  condition  of  things  brought 
about.  A  quadripartite  division  of  Alexander's 
dominions  was  recognised,  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  and  S.yria  (or  south-western  Asia) 
becoming  thenceforth  distinct  political  enti- 
ties. ...  Of  the  four  powers  thus  established, 
the  most  important  .  .  .  was  the  kingdom  of 
S_vria  (as  it  was  called),  or  that  ruled  for  2-17 
years  by  the  Seleucida'.  Seleucus  Xicator,  the 
founder  of  this  kingdom,  was  one  of  Alexan- 
der's officers,  but  served  without  much  distinc- 
tion through  the  various  campaigns  by  which 
the  conquest  of  the  East  was  effected.  At  the 
first  distribution  of  provinces  (B.  C.  323)  among 
Alexander's  generals  after  his  death,  he  received 
no  share;  and  it  was  not  until  B.  C.  320.  when 
upon  the  death  of  Perdiccas  a  fresh  distribution 
was  made  at  Tri|iaradisus,  that  his  merits  were 
recognised,  and  lie  was  given  the  satrap}'  of 
Babylon.  .  .  .  Seleucus  led  the  flower  of  the 
eastern  provinces  to  the  field  of  Ipsus  (B.  C.  301), 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  victory,  thus  win- 
ning himself  a  position  among  the  foremost 
potentates  of  the  day.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  made  after  Ipsus.  Seleucus  was  recog- 
nised as  monarch  of  all  the  Greek  conquests  in 
Asia,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of  Lower  Syria 
and  Asia  Elinor.  The  monarchy  thus  established 
extended  from  the  Hoh'  Land  and  the  ilediter- 
ranean  on  tlie  west,  to  the  Indus  valley  and  the 
Bolor  mountain-cliain  upon  the  east,  and  from 
the  Caspian  and  .Jaxartes  towards  the  north,  to 
the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  towards  the 
south.  It  comprised  Upper  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  Armenia,  As- 
syria, Jledia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Persia,  Car- 
mania,  Sagartia,  Hyrcaaia,  Parthia,  Bactria, 
Sogdiana,  Aria,  Zarangia.  Arachosia,  Sacastana. 
Gedrosia,  and  probably  some  part  of  India." — 
G.  Rawlinson,  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy, 
eh.  3. — The  original  capital  of  the  great  Empire 
of  Seleucus  was  Babylon ;  but  not  satisfied  with 
it  he  founded  and  built  the  city  of  Seleucia, 
about  forty  miles  from  Babylon,  on  the  Tigris. 
Even  there  he  was  not  content,  and,  after  the  bat- 


tle of  Ipsus,  he  created,  within  a  few  years,  the 
magnificent  city  of  Antioch,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes.  and  made  it  his  roval  residence.  This 
removal  of  tlie  capital  froiii  the  center  of  his 
dominions  to  the  Syrian  border  is  thought  to 
have  been  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  kingdom.  First  Bactria, 
then  Parthia,  fell  away,  and  the  latter,  in  time, 
absorbed  most  of  the  S"eleucid  empire.— C.  Thirl- 
wall,  Uint.  of  Greece,  ch.  .58-60  (r.  7-8). 

Also  in  :  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The  Story  of  Alexan- 
der's Empire.— B.  G.  Xiebuhr,  Lect's  on  Ancient 
Ilist.,  V.  3. 

B.  C.  281-224.  —'Wars  with  the  Ptolemies 
and  civil  wars.—  Decay  of  the  empire.—  "Anti- 
ochus  Soter.  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father  [murdered  B.  C.  281— see 
M.\cedonia:  B.  C.  297-280]  at  the  age  of  40,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Soter  [Saviour]  from  his 
complete  victory  [time  and  place  unknown]  over 
the  Gauls  at  the  time  when  they  had  cros.sed  the 
Bosporus  [see  Galatia].  .  .  ."lie  reigned  little 
more  ('?)  than  twenty  years.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  Antiochus  carried  on  wars  with  An- 
tigonus  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  [see  M.\cedonia: 
B.  C.  277-244],  which,  however,  were  soon 
brought  to  a  close.  The  war  with  Antigonus 
had  commenced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius; it  was  a  maritime  war.  in  which  nothing 
sulflciently  important  was  done;  both  parties 
felt  that  it  was  only  a  useless  waste  of  strength, 
and  soon  concluded  peace.  Antiochus  was  wise 
enough  altogether  to  abstain  from  interfering  in 
the  aft'airs  of  Europe.  In  Asia  he  apparently 
enlarged  the  dominion  of  his  father,  and  his 
magnificent  empire  extended  from  the  mountains 
of  Caudahar  as  far  as  the  Hellespont;  but  many 
parts  of  it,  which  his  father  had  left  him  in  a  state 
of  submission,  asserted  their  independence,  as 
e.  g.,  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  under  Ariarathes, 
and  so  also  Armenia"  and  several  other  countries 
in  the  midst  of  his  empire;  and  lie  was  obliged 
to  be  satisfied  witli  maintaining  a  nominal  su- 
premacy in  those  part.s.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  his  reign  Bactria  also  became  independent 
under  a  Maceilonian  king.  Even  Seleucus  had 
no  longer  ruled  over  the  Indian  states,  which. 
having  separated  from  the  empire,  returned  to 
their  own  national  institutions.  With  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  [Egypt]  he  at  first  concluded  peace, 
and  was  on  good  terms  with  him;  but  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  he  was  again  in- 
volved in  war  with  him,  although  Ptolemy  un- 
doubtedly was  far  more  powerful ;  and  this  w:ir 
was  protracted  until  the  reign  of  his  son  Anti- 
ochus. .  .  .  The  Egyptians  carried  on  the  war 
on  the  offensive  against  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
already  possessed  a  few  places,  and  princip:dly 
at  sea.  The  Syrians  conquered  Damascus, 
though  otherwise  the  war  was  unfavourable  to 
them ;  thcv  did  not  carry  it  on  with  energy,  and 
the  Egyptians  at  that  time  conquered  Ephesus, 
the  coast  of  Ionia.  Caria,  Paniphylia,  and  proba- 
bly Cilicia  also ;  the  Cyclades  likewise  fell  into 
their  hands  about  that  period.  .  .  .  On  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Soter  (Olynip.  129,  3)  [B.  C.  2o2]  the 
government  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  surviv- 
mg  son.  .  .  .  Antiochus  Theos.  one  of  the  most 
detestable  Asiatic  despots."  Peace  with  Egypt 
was  brought  about  by  the  marriage  of  Antiochus 
Theos  to  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus; but  in  order  to^marry  her  he  was  obliged 
to  divorce  and  send  away   his  wife   Laudicc, 
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or  Laodice.  After  Ptolcmv  Pliihulelplius  died, 
however  (B.  C.  •US).  Laodice  returned.  "  recov- 
ered lier  wliole  inlUieiice.  and  Berenice,  witli 
lier  child,  was  sent  to  Antioch "  — tlie  royal 
residence  of  Antiochus  then  being  at  Bphesus. 
The  next  year  Antiochus,  who  had  been  ill  for  a 
long  lime— "in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxica- 
tion "—died,  perhaps  of  jxiison.  Lao<lice  "caused 
a  waxen  image  of  him  to  he  place<l  in  a  bed,  and 
thus  deceived  tlie  courtiers,  who  were  obliged  to 
stand  at  a  respectful  distance."  while  she,  "  witli 
her  .sons,  took  ])ossession  of  the  government,  and 
adopted  measures  to  rid  herself  of  Berenice. 
But  the  citizens  of  Antioch  sided  with  Berenice, 
and  .  .  .  she  for  a  time  remained  in  possession 
of  Antioch.  .  .  .  But  she  was  betrayed  by  the 
nobles  .  .  .  ;  her  child  was  dragged  from  lier 
arms  and  murdered  before  her  eyes;  she  then 
ded  into  the  temple  at  Daphne,  and  was  herself 
murdered  there  in  the  asylum.  The  two  broth- 
ers, .Seleucus  Callinicus  'and  Antiochus  Ilierax. 
then  assumed  the  crown;  but  thi'y  seem  to  liave 
divided  tlie  empire,  and  Antiochus  obtained  Asia 
Minor.  .  .  .  Ptolemy  Kuergetes.  the  third  among 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  last  in  tlie  series  that  de- 
serves praise,  now  rose  in  just  indignation  at  the 
fate  of  his  unhappy  sister  (Olymp.  133.  3)  [B.  C. 
246J.  He  marched  out  with  all  the  forces  of  his 
empire,  and  wlierever  lie  went  the  nations  de- 
clared in  his  favour.  .  .  .  'All  the  Ionian.  Cili- 
cian,  and  other  towns,  which  were  already  in 
arms  to  support  Berenice,'  joined  Euergetes,  and 
he  traversed  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  empire. 
.  .  .  lie  himself  proceeded  as  far  as  Babylon. 
3Iedia.  Persia.  an(l  the  upper  satrapies,  southern 
Chorassan  and  Sistan  as  far  as  Cabul,  all  of 
which  belonged  to  Syria,  submitted  to  him.  lie 
was  equally  successful  in  Asia  Minor :  the  acro]io- 
lis  of  Sanies,  a  part  of  Lydia.  and  Phrygia 
Major,  alone  maintained  themselves.  Even  the 
countries  on  the  coast  of  Tlirace  .  .  .  were  con- 
quered by  the  Egyptians.  .  .  .  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus, in  the  meantime,  probably  maintained  him- 
self in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Armenia,  in 
Adcrbidjan.  '  His  brother.  Antiochus,  deserted 
him,  and  negotiated  with  Ptolemy.'  In  the  con- 
quered countries,  Ptolemy  everywhere  exercised 
the  rights  of  a  comiueror  in  the  harsh  Egyptian 
manner.  .  .  .  While  he  w'as  thus  levying  contri- 
butions abroatl,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Egypt,  which  obliged  him  to  return."  He, 
thereupon,  divided  his  comjuests,  "retaining  for 
himself  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
coast  districts  of  Asia  Jlinor  and  Thrace,  so  that 
he  had  a  complete  maritime  empire.  The  re- 
maining territories  he  divided  into  two  states: 
the  country  tieyond  the  Euphrates  was  .given, 
according  to  St.  Jerome  on  Daniel  (xi.  7  foil.),  to 
one  Xanthippus,  who  is  otlierwi.se  unknown,  and 
western  Asia  was  left  to  Antiochus  Ilierax.  It 
would  seem  that  after  this  he  never  visited  those 
countries  again.  After  he  had  withdrawn,  a 
party  hostile  to  him  came  forward  to  opjiose 
him.  .  .  .  The  confederates  formed  a  fleet,  with 
the  assistance  of  which,  and  supported  bv  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  of  the  Asiatics,  wlio  were  exas- 
perated against  the  Egyptians  on  account  of 
their  rapacity,  Seleucus  Callinicus  rallied  again. 
He  recovered  the  whole  of  upper  Asia,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  united  with  his  brother  Antiochus 
Hierax.  .  .  .  Ptolemy  being  pressed  on  all  sides 
concluded  a  truce  of  ten  years  with  Seleucus  on 
the  basis  '  uti  possidetis.'    Both  parties  seem  to 


have  retained  the  places  which  they  possessed  at 
the  time,  so  that  all  the  disadvantage  was  on  the 
.side  of  the  Seleucidae.  for  the  fortified  town  of 
Seleucia,  e.  g.,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
EgyjJtians,  whereliy  the  capital  was  jilaced  in  a 
dangerous  position.  'A  part  of  Cilicia,  the 
whole  of  Caria.  the  Ionian  cities,  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  and  several  Macedonian  towns  like- 
wise continued  to  belong  to  Egypt.'  During 
this  period,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  broth- 
ers Seleucus  and  Antiochus.  .  .  .  The  war  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  lasted  for  years :  its  seat 
was  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .  '  Seleucus  established  him- 
self in  upper  Asia,  where  the  Parthians,  who 
during  the  war  between  the  brothers  had  sub- 
dued Sistan  and  lower  Chora.ssan,  were  in  the 
possession  of  ^ledia.  Babylonia  and  Persia.'"  In 
the  end,  Antiochus  was  overcome,  and  tied  into 
Thrace.  "  But  there  he  was  taken  jirisoner  by  a 
general  of  Euergetes,  '  and  orders  were  sent 
from  Alexandria  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody'; 
for  in  the  mean  time  a  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  by  which  the 
Egyptian  empire  in  its  immense  extent  was 
strengthened  again."  Antiochus  Hierax  then  es- 
caped and  took  refuge  among  the  Gauls,  but  was 
murdered  for  the  jewels  that  he  carried  w'ith 
him.  "Notwithstanding  its  successful  enter- 
jM-ises,  Egypt  had  been  shaken  by  the  war  to  its 
foundations  and  had  lost  its  strength.  .  .  .  The 
empire  was  already  in  a  state  of  internal  decay, 
and  even  more  so  than  that  of  Syria.  The  death 
of  Euergetes  [B.  C.  221]  decided  its  downfall. 
'  But  in  Syria  too  the  long  wars  had  loosened  the 
connection  among  the  provinces  more  than  ever, 
and  those  of  Asia  Minor,  the  jewels  of  the  Syr- 
ian crown,  were  separated  from  the  rest.  For 
while  Seleucus  was  in  Upper  Asia,  Acliaeus.  his 
uncle,  availed  himself  of  the  op[iortunity  of 
making  himself  an  independent  satrap  in  western 
Asia.'  Seleucus  did  not  reign  long  after  this. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
((Jlymp.  138,  2)  [B.  C.  227]  who  inarched  against 
the  younger  Achacus,  but  was  murdered  by  a 
Gaul  named  Apaturius,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
same  Achacus  (Olymp.  139,  1)  [B.  C.  224].  He 
had  reigned  only  three  years,  and  resided  in 
western  Asia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
In'other  Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great.  .  .  . 
Under  Antiochus  the  Syrian  empire  revived 
again  and  acquired  a  great  extent,  especially  in 
the  south.  Although  he  was  not  a  great  man, 
his  courtiers,  not  without  reason,  gave  him  the 
surname  of  the  Great,  because  he  restored  the 
empire.  This  happened  at  the  time  when  An- 
tigonusDoson  [king  of  Macedonia]  died.  Achac- 
us, in  Asia  Minor,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion; the  .satrap  of  Media  was  likewise  revolting, 
and  the  Syrian  empire  was  confined  to  Syria, 
Babylonia,  and  Persia.  During  this  confusion, 
new  sovereigns  ascended  the  thrones  everywhere. 
In  Macedonia,  Philip  succeeded ;  in  Egypt, 
Ptolemy  Philopator ;  in  Media,  Molon ;  and  in 
Bactria  a  consolidated  Macedonian  dynasty  had 
already  established  itself." — B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
Lecfs  on  Ancient  H/H.,  hct.  103-104  (i\  3). 

B.  C.  224-187. — The  reign  of  Antiochus  the 
Great. — His  early  successes. — His  disastrous 
war  with  the  Romans. — His  diminished  king- 
dom. —  His  death.  —  Antiochus  the  Great  first 
proved  his  military  talents  in  the  war  against  the 
rebellious  brothers  Molo  and  Alexander,  the 
satraps  of  Media  and  Persia  (B.  C.  220).     "He 
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next  renewed  the  old  contest  with  Egypt  for  the 
possession  of  Ca'le-Syria  and  Palestine,  and  was 
forced  to  cede  those  provinces  to  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  as  the  result  of  his  decisive  defeat  at 
Kaiiliia,  near  Gaza,  in  the  same  year  in  which 
tlie  liattle  of  the  Trasimene  lake  [between  Han- 
nibal and  the  Romans]  was  fought  (B.  C.  217). 
Meanwhile,  Acha!us,  the  governor  of  Asia  Minor, 
had  raised  the  standard  of  independence;  but 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  at  Sardis,  and  put  to  death  by  Antiochus 
(15.  C.  214).  This  success  in  the  West  eucour- 
aired  Antiochus,  like  his  father,  to  attempt  the 
reconqucst  of  the  East,  and  with  greater  appear- 
ance at  least  of  success.  But  a  seven  years' 
war  (B.  C.  212-205)  only  resulted  in  his  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  inilependence  of  the  Parthian 
monarchy  (B.  C.  205).  The  same  year  witnessed 
not  only  the  crisis  of  the  Ilaunilialic  War,  but 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Pliilopator;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  latter  event  etTectually 
withdrew  Antiochus  from  direct  participation  in 
the  great  conflict.  The  league  which  he  made 
with  Philip  [Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
liad  then  just  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  ending  the  '  First  Macedonian  AVar  ' — 
see  Greece:  B.  C.  21-1-146],  instead  of  being  a 
well-concerted  plan  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  Asia,  was  only  intended  to  leave  him 
at  liberty  to  pursue  his  designs  against  Egypt, 
while  Philip  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  with 
Attains  [king  of  Pergamus,  or  Pergamum]  and 
the  Romans.  During  the  crisis  of  the  Macedon- 
ian War,  he  prosecuted  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
Cilicia,  Cade-Syria,  and  Palestine,  while  the  Ro- 
mans hesitated  to  engage  in  a  new  contest  to 
protect  the  dominions  of  their  youthful  ward 
[Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  the  infant  king  of 
Egypt,  whose  guardians  had  placed  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  senate].  At  length 
a  deci.^ive  victory  over  the  Egyptians  at  Panium, 
the  hill  whence  the  Jordan  rises,  was  followed 
by  a  peace  which  gave  the  coveted  provinces  to 
Antiochus  [see  Jews;  B.  C.  332-167],  while  the 
vouthful  Ptolemy  was  betrothed  to  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  king  (B.  C.  198).  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  transference  of 
these  provinces  from  Egypt,  which  had  con- 
stantly pursued  a  tolerant  policy  towards  the 
Jews,  led  afterwards  to  the  furious  persecution 
of  that  people  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
their  successful  revolt  under  the  Maccabees  [see 
Jews.  B.  C.  166^0].  The  time  seemed  now  ar- 
rived for  Antiochus  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  Philip, 
before  he  should  be  crushed  bj'  the  Romans; 
but  the  Syrian  king  still  clung  to  the  nearer  and 
dearer  object  of  extending  his  power  over  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .  He  collected  a  great 
army  at  Sardis,  while  his  fleet  advanced  along 
the  southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  he 
was  brought  into  collision  both  with  Attains  and 
the  Rbodians,  the  allies  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Though 
the  Uliodians  succeeded  in  protecting  the  chief 
cities  of  Caria,  and  Antiochus  was  repelled  from 
some  important  places  by  the  resistance  of  the 
inbabitauts,  he  became  master  of  several  others, 
and  among  the  rest  of  Abydos  on  the  Hellespont. 
Even  the  conquest  of  his  ally  Philip  was  in  the 
first  instance  favourable  to  his  progress;  for  the 
hesitating  policy  of  the  Romans  suffered  him  to 
occupy  the  places  vacated  by  the  JIacedoniau 
garrisons."  It  was  not  until  191  B.  C.  that  the 
fatuity  of  the  Syrian  monarch  brought  him  into 


collision  with  the  legions  of  Rome.  He  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  zEtolians  in  Greece 
and  he  had  received  into  his  camp  the  fugitive 
Carthaginian,  Hannibal;  but  petty  jealousies 
forbade  his  profiting  by  the  genius  of  the  great 
unfortunate  soldier.  He  entered  Greece  with  a 
small  force  in  192  B.  C,  occupied  the  pass  of 
ThermopyliE,  and  entrenched  himself  there, 
waiting  reinforcements  which  di<l  not  come  to 
him.  Even  tlie  Macedonians  were  arrayed  against 
him.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  at- 
tacked in  this  strong  position  by  the  Roman  con- 
sul Manius  Acilius  Glabrio.  Despite  the  im- 
mense advantages  of  the  position  he  was  de- 
feated overwhelmingly  and  his  army  almost 
totally  destroyed  (B.  C.  191).  He  fled  to  Chalcis 
and  from  Chalcis  to  Asia;  but  he  had  not  escaped 
the  long  arm  of  wrathful  Home,  now  roused 
against  him.  For  the  first  time,  a  Roman  army 
crossed  the  Hellespont  and  entered  the  Asiatic 
world,  under  the  command  of  the  powerful 
Scipios,  Africanus  and  his  brother.  At  the  .same 
time  a  Roman  fleet,  in  co-operation  with  the 
navy  of  Rhodes,  swept  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
After  some  minor  naval  engagements,  a  great 
battle  was  fought  off  the  promontory  of  Jlyon- 
nesus,  near  Ephesus,  in  which  the  Syrians  lost 
half  their  fleet  (B.  C.  190),  .  .  .  On  land"  Antiochus 
fared  no  better.  A  vast  and  motley  host  which 
he  gathered  for  the  defense  of  his  dominions  was 
assailed  by  L.  Scipio  at  Magnesia,  under  Mount 
Sipylus  (B.  C.  190),  and  easily  destroyed,  some 
50,000  of  its  dead  being  left  on  the  field.  This 
ended  the  war  and  stripped  Antiochus  of  all  his 
former  conquests  in  Asia  Elinor.  Much  of  the 
territory  taken  from  him  was  handed  over  to  the 
king  of  Pergamum,  faithful  ally  and  friend  of 
Rome;  some  to  the  rejiublic  of  Rhodes,  and  some 
was  left  undisturbed  in  its  political  state,  as  or- 
ganized in  the  minor  states  of  Cappadocia, 
Bithynia  and  the  rest.  "  As  the  liattle  of  Mag- 
nesia was  the  last,  in  ancient  history,  of  those 
unequal  conflicts,  in  which  oriental  armies 
yielded  like  unsubstantial  shows  to  the  might  of 
disciplined  freedom,  so  it  sealed  the  fate  of  I  lie 
last  of  the  great  oriental  empires;  for  the  king- 
dom left  to  the  heirs  of  Seleucus  was  only  strong 
enough  to  indulge  them  in  the  luxuries  of 
Antioch  and  the  malignant  satisfaction  of  pei-se- 
cuting  the  Jews.  All  resistance  ceased  in  Asia 
Jlinor;  that  great  peninsula  was  ceded  as  far  as 
the  Taurus  and  the  Halys,  with  whatever  re- 
mained nominally  to  Antiochus  in  Thrace;  and, 
with  characteristic  levity,  he  thanked  the  Ro- 
mans for  relieving  him  of  the  government  of  too 
large  a  kingdom.  .  .  .  Never,  perhaps,  did  a 
great  power  fall  so  rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  and 
so  ignominiously  as  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Scleii- 
cidie  under  this  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  him- 
self was  .soon  afterwards  slain  by  the  indignant 
inhabitants  of  Elymais  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  occasion  of  the  plundering  of  a  temple 
of  Bel,  with  the  treasures  of  which  he  liad 
.sought  to  replenish  his  emjity  a>lTers  (B.  C.  lf>7). 
.  .  .  The  petty  princes  of  Phrygia  soon  submit- 
ted to  the  power  and  exactions  of  the  new  lords 
of  Western  Asia;  but  the  powerful  Celtic  tribes 
of  Galatia  made  a  stand  in  the  fastnesses  of 
Mount  Olymiius."  They  were  overcome,  how- 
ever, and  the  survivors  driven  beyond  the 
Halys.  "That  river,  fixed  by  the  treaty  with 
Antiochus  as  tlie  eastern  limit  of  Roman  power 
in  Asia,  was  respected  as  the  present  terminus  of 
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their  conquests,  without  putting  a  bound  to  their 
influence."  Eunicnes,  liiui;  of  Pergunius.  -'was 
justly  rewarded  for  his  sufferings  and  services 
bj'  tlie  apportionment  of  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
territories  ceded  by  Antiochus  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  Pcrgamus  became  the 
most  powerful  state  of  Western  Asia,  includ- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to  the 
Halys  aiid  the  Taurus,  except  Bithynia  and 
Galatia  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Lycia 
and  the  greater  part  of  Caria.  which  went  to 
recompense  the  fidelity  of  the  Khodians;  and  to 
these  Asiatic  |>ossessions  were  added,  in  Europe, 
the  Thraeian  Chersonese  and  the  city  of  Lysim- 
achia."— P.  Smith,  Hist,  of  the  World:  Ancient, 
ch.  27  (c.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  P.  Jlahaffy,  Vie  Story  of  Alex- 
ander's Empire,  ch.  24  iind  28.  —  W.  lime.  Hist, 
of  Rome,  bk.  5,  ch.  3.— C.  Thirlwall,  Hist.  <f 
Greece,  ch.  65. 

B.  C.  150. —  Conquest  by  the  Parthians  of 
Media,  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria.    Sec  Fkusi.v:  15.  (_'.  l.'JO-.V.  D.  226. 

B.C.  64. —  Pompeius  in  the  East. —  Syria 
absorbed  in  the  dominion  of  Rome. —  In  64, 
B.  C.  having  tinislicd  tlic  ^Mitliriilatic  War,  driv- 
ing the  Pontic  king  acmss  the  Eu.xine  into  the 
Crimea,  Pompeius  Magnus  marched  into  Syria 
to  settle  affairs  in  that  disordered  region  (see 
Ro.ME:  B.  C.  69-63).  He  had  received  from  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  under  the  Manilian 
Law,  an  extraordinary  commission,  with  supreme 
powers  in  Asia,  and  by  virtue  of  this  authnrity 
he  assumed  to  dispose  of  the  eastern  kiugdoms 
at  will.  The  last  of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria 
was  deprived  of  his  throne  at  Pompey's  com- 
mand, and  Syria  was  added  to  the  dominions  of 
Rome.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Judiea. 
—  6.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  3, 
ch.  9-10.— See  Jews:  B.  C.  166-40. 

SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE,  The. 
See  E.Noi..\Ni>:  A.  1).  1644-164.J. 

SELGOViE,  The.— A  tribe  which,  in  Ro- 
man tinus,  (iccu)iied  tlie  modern  county  of  Dum- 
fries, Sccitland.     Sec  HitiT.\iN,  Celtic  Tkibes. 

SELIM    I.,    Turkish    Sultan,   A.    I).    1.512- 

152U Selim  II.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1566-1574. 

Selim  III.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1789-1807. 

SELINUS,  Destruction  of  (B.  C.  409).  See 
Sicii.v:  15.  C.  409-40.-). 

SELJUKS.     Sec  TiUKS  (Seljuks). 

SELLA  CURULIS.     See  Curule  Chair. 

SELL  ASIA,  Battle  of.— The  last  and  deci- 
sive battle  in  what  was  called  the  Kleomenic 
War —  fought  B.  C.  221.  The  war  had  its  origin 
in  the  resistance  of  Sparta,  under  the  influence 
of  its  last  heroic  king,  Kleomenes,  to  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Achaian  League,  revived  and 
extended  by  Aratos.  In  the  end,  the  League,  to 
defeat  Kleomenes,  was  persuaded  by  Aratos  to 
call  in  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
practically  to  surrender  itself,  as  an  instrument 
in  his  hands,  for  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  and 
all  Peloponnesus.  The  deed  was  accomplished 
on  the  field  of  Sellasia.  Kleomenes  fled  to  Egypt ; 
"Sparta  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  return 
of  the  Herakleids,  opened  her  gates  to  a  foreign 
conqueror." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Jlisf.  of  Federal 
Govt. ,  ch.  7,  sect.  4. 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  Kleomenes. —  See,  also, 
Greece:  B.  C.  280-146. 

SELLI,  The.     See  IIell.\s. 


SEMINARA,  Battle  of  (1503I  See  It.\i,t: 
A.  D.  I."i01-l.",ii4. 

SEMINOLES.— SEMINOLE  WAR.  See 
A.mkuican  AnoRKii.NEs;  Si;.\iiN(>i.Es.  and  .MfsK- 
ii()(iE-\x  F.\mily:  also.  Fi.oitiD.v:  A.  I).  1810-1818. 

SEMITES,  The.  — 'The  'Semitic  Race' 
o\ves  its  name  to  a  confusion  of  ethnology  with 
philology.  A  certain  family  of  speech,  composed 
of  languages  closely  related  to  one  another  and 
presupposing  a  common  mother-tongue,  received 
the  title  of  'Semitic'  from  the  Genuan  scholar 
Eichhorn.  There  was  some  justificaticm  for 
such  a  name.  The  family  of  speech  consists  of 
Ileljrew  and  Phoenician,  of  Aramaic,  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  of  Arabian,  of  South  Arabian 
and  of  Ethiopic  or  Ge'ez.  Eber,  Aram,  and 
Asshur  were  all  sons  of  Shem,  and  the  South 
Araliian  tribes  claimed  descent  from  .loktan.  In 
default  of  a  better  title,  therefore,  '  Semitic  '  was 
introduced  and  accepted  in  order  to  denote  the 
group  of  languages  of  which  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maic form  part.  But  whatever  justification 
there  may  have  been  for  speaking  of  a  Semitic 
family  of  languages  there  was  none  for  speaking 
of  a  Semitic  race.  To  do  .so  was  to  confound 
language  and  race,  and  to  perjjetuate  the  old 
error  which  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  Unfortunatel}',  however,  when  scholars 
began  to  realise  the  distinction  between  lan- 
guage and  race,  the  mischief  was  already  done. 
'The  Semitic  race'  had  become,  as  it  were,  a 
household  terra  of  ethnological  science.  It  was 
too  late  to  try  to  disjilace  it ;  all  we  can  do  is 
to  define  it  accurately  and  distinguish  it  carefully 
from  the  philological  term,  'the  Semitic  family 
of  speech.'.  .  .  There  arc  members  of  the  Semitic 
race  who  do  not  speak  Semitic  languages,  and 
speakers  of  Semitic  languages  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Semitic  race.  ...  It  is  questiona- 
ble whether  the  Phoenicians  or  Cauannites  were 
of  purel_y  Semitic  ancestry,  and  yet  it  was  from 
them  that  the  Israelites  learned  the  language 
which  we  call  Hebrew.  .  .  .  Xorthern  Arabia 
was  the  earl}-  home  of  the  Semitic  stock,  and  it 
is  in  Northern  Arabia  that  we  still  meet  with  it 
but  little  changed.  .  .  .  The  Bedawin  of  Korth- 
ern  Arabia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  settled 
population  of  the  Hijaz,  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  presenting  us  with  the  purest  examples 
of  the  Semitic  type.  But  even  the  Bedawin  are 
not  free  from  admixture." — A.  H.  Sayce,  The 
Races  of  the  Old  I'estumeiit.  eh.  4. — "The  follow- 
ing is  a  scheme  of  the  divisions  of  the  Semitic 
race.  It  is  based  jiartly  upon  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  linguistic  atiiuity,  and  partly  upon 
geographical  and  historical  distribution: 
A. —  Northern  Semites. 

i  a.  Old  Babylonian 

(c. 
U. 
'Ih. 
(a. 
(b. 

a. 

b. 


I.     Babylonian: 


II. 
III. 


Aramrean: 
Cauaanitic : 


IV.     Hebraic: 


■) 


d. 


Assyrian 

Chaldrean 

Mesopotamian 

Syrian. 

Canaanites 

Pha^nicians 

Hebrews 

-Moabites 

Ammonites 

Edomites 


B. —  Southern  Semites. 
I.     Sabjieans 
II.     Ethiopians 
III.     Arabs. 
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It  slioukl  be  said  with  regard  to  tlie  foregoing 
classilication,  that  it  has  been  made  as  general  as 
pos.sible,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  great  ditBculty 
to  make  clear-cut  divisions  on  an  exact  ethno- 
logical basis.  If  a  linguistic  classification  were 
attempted,  a  scheme  largely  different  would 
have  to  be  exhibited.  .  .  .  Again  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  mixture  of  races  which  was 
continually  going  on  in  the  Semitic  world  is  not 
and  cannot  be  indicated  by  our  classification. 
The  Babylonians,  for  example,  received  a  con- 
stant accession  from  Araniseans  encamped  on 
their  borders,  and  even  beyond  the  Tigris :  but 
these,  as  well  as  non-Semitic  elements  from  the 
mountains  and  plains  to  the  east,  they  assimilated 
in  speech  and  customs.  The  same  general  re- 
mark applies  to  the  Aramaeans  of  Xorthern  Mes- 
opotamia and  Syria,  while  the  peoples  of  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Palestine,  and  in  fact  all  the 
communities  that  bordered  on  the  Great  Desert, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean, 
were  continually  absorbing  individuals  or  tribes 
of  Arabian  stock,  Finally,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  in  some  sub-divisions  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  geographical  instead  of  a  properly  racial  dis- 
tinction: and  that  is,  of  course,  to  be  limited 
chronologically.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  devise  a  single  strictly  ethnological  term 
for  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Aramseans.  It 
is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  home 
of  the  Semitic  race,  before  its  separation  into 
the  historical  divisions,  was  Xorthern  Arabia. 
.  .  .  The  historical  distribution  of  the  several 
families  is  thus  best  accounted  for.  .  .  .  While 
among  the  Southern  Semites  the  various  Arab 
tribes  remained  for  the  most  part  in  their  desert 
home  for  thousands  of  years  as  obscure  Bedawin, 
and  the  Sabreans  cultivated  the  rich  soil  of  the 
southwest  and  the  southern  coast  of  .\rabia,  and 
there  developed  cities  and  a  flourishing  com- 
merce, and  the  nearly  related  Ethiopians,  mi- 
grating across  the  Red  Sea,  slowly  built  up  in 
Abyssinia  an  isolated  civilization  of  their  own, 
those  branches  of  the  race  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned,  after  a  lengthened  resi- 
dence in  common  camping  groimds,  moved 
northward  and  westward  to  engage  in  more  im- 
portant enterprises.  The  Babylonians,  occupy- 
ing the  region  which  the  Bible  makes  known  to 
us  as  the  scene  of  man's  creation,  and  which  his- 
torical research  indicates  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  civilization,  made  their  home  on 
the  lands  of  the  Lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
converting  them  through  canalization  and  irri- 
gation into  rich  and  powerful  kingdoms  finally 
united  under  the  rule  of  Babylon.  Before  the 
union  was  effected,  emigrants  from  among  these 
Babylonians  settled  along  the  Middle  Tigris, 
founded  the  city  of  Asshur,  and  later  still  the 
group  of  cities  known  to  history  as  Nineveh. 
The  Assyrians  then,  after  long  struggles,  rose  to 
pre-eminence  in  Western  Asia,  till  after  centuries 
of  stern  dominion  they  yielded  to  the  new  Baby- 
lonian regime  founded  by  the  Chaldieans  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Canaanites. 
debarred  from  the  riches  of  the  East,  turned 
northwestward  at  an  unknown  early  date,  and 
while  some  of  them  occupied  and  cultivated  the 
valleys  of  Palestine,  otliers  seized  the  maritime 
plain  and  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon.  On  the 
coast  of  the  latter  region  they  took  advantage  of 
tiie  natural  harbours  wanting  in  the  former,  and 
tried  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  sea. 


As  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  they  became 
the  great  navigators  and  maritime  traders  for 
the  nations,  and  sent  forth  colonies  over  the 
Mediterranean  [see  Ph(ENici.\].  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
the  pasture  lands  between  tiie  Tigris  and  tlie 
Euphrates  and  between  the  southern  desert  and 
the  northern  mountains  were  gradually  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Aramseans,  who  advanced  with 
flocks  and  herds  along  the  Euphrates.  . 
While  the  bulk  of  the  Arama;ans  adhered  to  the 
old  pastoral  liTe  among  the  good  grazing  districts 
in  the  confines  of  the  desert,  a  large  number, 
favoured  by  their  intermediate  position  between 
urban  and  nomadic  settlements,  addicted  them- 
selves to  the  carrying  trade  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  .  ".  .  "This  remarkable  people, 
however,  never  attained  to  political  autonomy 
on  a  large  scale  in  their  Mesopotamian  home,  to 
which  for  long  ages  they  were  confined.  After 
the  decline  of  theHettite  principalities  west  of 
the  Euphrates  [see  Hittites],  to  which  thev 
themselves  largely  contributed,  they  nipidlV 
spread  in  that  quarter  also.  They  mingled  with 
the  non-Semitic  Hettite  inhabitants  of  C'arche- 
mish  and  Hamath.  formed  settlements  along  the 
slopes  of  Amanusand  .\ntiLebanon,  and  created 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Palestine  a  powerful 
state  with  Damascus  as  the  centre,  which  was 
long  a  rival  of  Israel,  and  even  stood  out  against 
the  might  of  Assyria.  Thus  the  Aranueans 
really  acted  a  more  prominent  political  part  to 
the  west  than  they  did  to  the  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  accordingly  they  have  been  popu- 
larly most  closely  associated  with  the  name 
'  Syria.'  -\tthe  same  time  they  did  not  abandon 
their  old  settlements  between  the  Rivers.  .  .  . 
As  the  latest  of  the  historical  divisions  of  the 
race  to  form  an  independent  community,  the 
Hebraic  family  made  their  permanent  settlement 
in  and  about  Palestine  [see  Jews].  Their  com- 
mon ancestors  of  the  family  of  Terah  emigrated 
from  Southern  Babylonia  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  of  Aramsan  stock." — 
J.  F.  JlcCurdy,  Ilistori/,  Prophecy  iind  tlie  Mmi- 
vmenU.  bk.  X.'ch.  2  (e.  \). — "The  Hebrews  .  .  . 
divided  the  country  of  Aram  [between  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Euphrates]  into  several  re- 
gions; 1st  Aram  Xaharaim,  or  'Aram  of  the  two 
rivers,'  that  is,  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris:  2d  .\ram 
properly  so  called,  that  is,  Syria,  whose  most 
ancient" and  important  city  was  Damascus:  and 
od  Aram  Zobah,  or  the  region  in  which  in  later 
times  was  formed  the  kingdom  of  Palmyra." — 
F.  Lenormant  and  E.  Chevalier,  Manuul  of  the 
Ancient  History  of  the  East.  bk.  1,  ch.  4.—"  The 
Semitic  home  is  distinguished  by  its  central  po- 
sition in  geography  —  between  Asia  and  .Vfrica, 
and  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  tlic  Mediter- 
ranean, which  is  Europe;  and  the  role  in  history 
of  the  Semitic  race  has  been  also  intermediary. 
The  Semites  have  been  the  great  middlemen  of 
the  world.  Xot  second-rate  in  war,  they  have 
risen  to  the  first  rank  in  commerce  and  religion. 
They  have  been  the  carriers  between  East  and 
Wes"t,  they  have  .stood  between  the  great  an- 
cient civilizations  and  those  which  go  to  make 
up  the  modern  worid;  while  by  a  higher  gift, 
for  which  their  conditions  neither  in  place  nor  in 
time  fully  account,  they  have  been  mediary  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  proved  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  worid,  through  whom  have  come 
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its  three  liighest  faiths,  its  only  universnl  reli- 
gions."— Geo.  Adam  Siiiitli.  llinioririil  Oenyntphy 
of  the  I  My  Land,  p.  5.  —  "If  wp  a.sk  what  tin- 
Semitic  peoples  have  coiitribiilcd  to  this  organic 
anil  living  whole  which  is  called  civilization,  we 
.shall  lind,  in  the  tirst  place,  that,  in  polity,  we 
owe  thcni  nothing  at  all.  Political  life  is  per- 
haps the  most  pccnliar  and  native  characteristic 
of  the  Indo-European  nations.  These  nations 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  known  liberty,  that 
have  reconciled  the  State  with  the  iude|)endence 
of  the  individual.  ...  In  art  and  poetry  what 
do  we  owe  to  them  V  In  art  nothing.  These 
tribes' have  but  little  of  the  artist;  our  art  comes 
entirely  from  Greece.  In  poetry,  nevertheless, 
without  being  tlieir  tril)utarics,  we  have  with 
them  more  than  one  bond  of  union.  The  I'salms 
have  become  in  some  respects  one  of  our  sources 
of  poetry.  Hebrew  poetry  has  taken  a  place 
with  us  beside  Greek  poetry,  not  as  having  fur- 
nished a  distinct  order  of  poetry,  but  as  consti- 
tuting a  poetic  ideal,  a  sort  of  Olympus  wherein 
consequence  of  an  accepted  prestige  everything 
is  suffused  with  a  halo  of  light.  .  .  .  Here  again, 
however,  all  the  shades  of  expression,  all  the 
delicacy,  all  the  depth  is  our  work.  The  thing 
essentiall}-  poetic  is  the  destiny  of  man;  his  mel- 
ancholy moods,  his  restless  search  after  causes. 
his  just  complaint  to  heaven.  There  was  no 
necessity  of  g<iing  to  strangers  to  learn  this. 
The  eternal  school  here  is  each  man's  soul.  In 
science  and  philosophy  we  are  exclusively  Greek. 
The  investigation  of  causes,  knowledge  for 
knowledge's  own  sake,  is  a  thing  of  which  there 
is  no  trace  previcjus  to  Greece,  a  thing  that  we 
have  learned  from  her  alone  Babylon  jiossessed 
a  science,  but  it  ha<l  not  that  jire-eminently  sci- 
entilic  principle,  the  absolute  fi.xedness  of  natu- 
ral law.  .  .  .  We  owe  to  the  Semitic  race  neither 
political  life,  art,  poetry,  philosophy,  nor  science. 
What  then  do  we  owe  to  them '?  We  owe  to 
them  religion.  The  whole  world,  if  we  except 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  tribes  altogether 
sava.ire,  has  adopted  tlu'  Semitic  religions.  The 
civilized  world  comprises  only  .lews.  Christians, 
and  -Mussulmans.  The  Indo-European  race  in 
particular,  excepting  the  Hrahmanic  family  and 
the  feeble  relics  of  the  Parsecs,  has  gone  over 
completely  to  the  Semitic  faiths.  What  has 
been  the  cause  of  this  strange  iihenomenon  ? 
How  happens  it  that  the  nations  who  hold  the 
supremacy  of  the  worlil  have  renounced  their 
own  creed  to  ado])t  that  of  tlie  people  they  have 
con(|uered  ?  The  primitive  worship  of  the  Inilo- 
Europeanrace  .  .  .  was  charming  and  profound, 
like  the  imagination  of  the  nations  themselves. 
It  was  like  an  echo  of  nature,  a  sort  of  njituralis- 
tic  hymn,  in  which  the  idea  of  one  sole  cause 
appears  but  occasionally  and  uncertainly.  It 
■was  a  child's  religion,  full  of  artlessness  and 
poetry,  but  destined  to  crumble  at  the  first  de- 
mand of  thought.  Persia  tirst  elTected  its  reform 
(that  which  is  as.sociated  with  the  name  of  Zo- 
roaster) under  influences  and  at  an  epoch  un- 
known to  us.  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus, 
was  already  dis.satisfied  with  her  religion,  ami 
was  turning  towards  the  East.  In  the  H<mian 
period,  the  old  pagan  worship  had  become  utterly 
insufficient.  It  no  longer  addressed  the  imagi- 
nation; it  spoke  feebly  to  the  moral  .sense.  The 
old  myths  on  the  forces  of  nature  had  become 
changed  into  fables,  not  unfrequently  amusing 
and    ingenious,    but  destitute  of    all    religious 


value.  It  is  precisely  at  this  epoch  that  the  civi- 
lized world  linds  it.self  face  to  face  with  the 
.lewish  faith.  Based  upon  the  clear  and  sinqde 
dogma  of  the  divine  unity,  discarding  naturalism 
and  jiantheism  l)y  the  marvellously  terse  ijhrase: 
'In  llic  beginning,  God  createil  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,'  ]5ossessing  a  law,  a  book,  the  deposi- 
tory of  grand  moral  precepts  and  of  an  elevated 
reli.irious  poetry,  .Judaism  had  an  incontestable 
superiority,  and  it  might  have  l)een  foreseen 
then  that  some  day  the  world  would  become 
Jewish,  that  is  to  say  would  forsake  the  old  my- 
thology for  Monotheism." —  E.  Kenan.  Stmlhn  of 
lleU'ii'iim  Ilistiirji  iiinl  Cn'tieisin,  jij).   l.").l-l()0. 

Primitive  Babylonia. —  "The  Babylonians 
were  .  .  .  the  lirst  of  the  Semites  to  enter  the 
arena  of  history,  and  they  did  .so  by  virtue  of 
the  civilization  to  which  "they  attained  in  and 
through  their  settlements  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  .  .  .  The  unrivalled  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  IJabylonia  was  the  result  not  ordy 
of  the  <iuality  of  the  soil,  but  of  the  superadded 
benelits  of  the  colos.sal  system  of  drainage  and 
canalization  which  wasbegim  by  the  ingenuily  of 
the  tirst  civilized  inhabitants.  Uf  the  nal\iral  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  the  Euphrates  contiilmled  bj- 
far  the  larger  share.  .  .  .  The  .  .  .  formations  of 
clay,  mud,  and  gypsum,  comprising  elenuMits  of 
the  richest  soil,  are  found  in  such  profusion  in 
Bal)ylonia  that  in  the  days  of  ancient  civilization 
it  was  the  most  fruitful  [Mjrtion  of  the  whi>l(f 
earth  with  the  jiossible  exception  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  roughly  reckoned  by  Herodotus 
to  equal  in  prodiu-tiveness  half  th<'  rest  of  Asia. 
.  .  .  The  rise  of  the  Semites  in  Babylonia,  like 
all  other  origins,  is  involved  in  ob.scurity.  The 
earliest  authentic  records,  drawn  as  tliey  are 
from  their  own  monuments,  reveal  this  gifted 
race  as  already  in  possession  of  a  high  degree  of 
civilization,  with  completed  S3'stems  of  national 
religion,  a  language  already  long  past  its  forma- 
tive period,  and  a  stage  of  advancement  in  art 
that  tpstities  to  the  existence  of  a  wealthy  class 
of  taste  and  leisure,  to  whom  their  nomadic  ;ui- 
ceslry  must  have  been  little  more  than  a  vaiiue 
tradition.  The  same  records  also  show  this 
Semitic  people  to  have  extended  tlieir  sway  in 
Western  Asia  as  far  as  the  .Mediterranean  coast- 
land  many  centuries  before  Plueincians  or  lie- 
brews  or  Ilettites  came  before  the  world  in  any 
national  or  corporate  form.  Questions  of  deep 
interest  arise  in  connection  with  such  facts  as 
these.  It  is  asked:  Did  the  Babyhmiaii  Senntes 
develoj)  the  elements  of  their  civilization  alone, 
or  did  they  inherit  that  of  another  race  V  .  .  .  In 
the  absence  of  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  the  .same  race  who 
in  historical  times  gave  proof  of  high  mental 
endowments  reached  their  tmique  level  of  intel- 
lectual attainment  by  a  process  of  self-education. 
A  contrary  opinion  is  held  by  many  scholars  of 
high  rank.  I  refer  to  the  well-known  theory 
tli.it  the  Semitic  Babylonians  acquired  their 
civilization  from  another  people  who  preceiled 
them  in  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  the 
country  [see  Babyloni.v,  Pkimitive].  This 
hypothetical  race  is  named  Sumerian  from  the 
term  Sumer,  generally,  but  erroneously,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  designation  of  Southern  Baby- 
lonia. With  this  in  the  Inscriptions  is  coupled 
the  name  of  Akkad.  another  geographical  term 
properly  connoting  Northern  Babylonia.  This  aj) 
pellation  has  given  rise  to  the  name  'Akkadian,' 
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used  by  most  of  tliese  modern  authorities  to 
designate  a  supposed  subdivision  of  the  same 
people,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  main  Sumerian 
language.  .  .  .  The  Sumerian  theory  has  played 
a  great  role  in  linguistic  and  ethnological  re- 
search during  the  last  t\veut_v  years.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  supposed  language  led  at  once 
to  its  Ijeing  classed  with  the  agglutinative  fami- 
lies of  speech,  and  the  inevitable  '  Turanian ' 
conveniently  opened  its  hospitable  doors.  .  .  . 
While  we  are  .  .  .  obliged,  until  further  light 
shall  have  been  cast  upon  the  subject,  to  assume 
that  the  earliest  type  of  Babylonian  culture  was 
mainly  of  Semitic  origin,  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert  that  people  of  that  race  were  the  sole  oc- 
cupants of  the  lower  River  country  in  prehistoric 
times,  or  that  tliey  received  no  important  con- 
tributions to  their  development  from  any  outside 
races.  .  .  .  It  .  .  .  remains  for  us  to  assume  it 
to  be  possible  that  an  antecedent  or  contempo- 
ranous  people  bore  a  small  share  with  the  Sem- 
ites in  the  early  development  of  the  country,  and 
that,  as  a  result  of  their  contact  with  the  stronger 
race,  they  bequeathed  to  it  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  surviving  religion,  mythology,  and  popu- 
lar superstition." — J.  P.  ilcCurdy,  History, 
Priiplury  iiriil  the  Moniimeiit".  ///,:  2,  rh.  1  {i\  1). — 
"  As  to  the  ancient  historj'  of  Babj'lon,  it  is  well 
to  learn  to  be  patient  and  to  wait.  The  progress 
of  discovery  and  deci])herment  is  so  rapid,  that 
what  is  true  this  .year  is  shown  to  be  wrong  ne.\t 
year.  .  .  .  This  is  no  discredit  to  the  valiant 
pioneers  in  this  glorious  campaign.  On  the  con- 
trary it  speaks  well  for  their  perseverance  and 
for  their  sense  of  truth.  I  shall  only  give  you 
one  instance  to  show  wliat  I  mean  by  calling  the 
ancient  periods  of  Babylonian  history  also  con- 
structive rather  than  authentic.  My  friend  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  claims  4000  B.  C  as  the  beginning 
of  Babylonian  literature.  Xabonidus,  lie  tells 
us  (Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  21),  in  .550  B.  C.  ex- 
plored the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  god  at  Sip- 
para.  This  temple  was  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Naram  Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon. 
Nabonidus,  however,  lighted  upon  the  actual 
foundation-.stone  —  a  stone,  we  are  told,  which 
had  not  been  seen  by  any  of  his  predecessors  for 
3,300  years.  On  the  strengtli  of  this  the  date  of 
3,200  +  5.50  years,  that  is,  3T.50  B.  C,  is  assigned 
to  Xaram  Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon.  These  two 
kings,  however,  arc  said  to  be  quite  modern,  and 
to  have  been  preceded  by  a  number  of  so-called 
Proto-Chalda;an  kings,  who  spoke  a  Proto-Chal- 
daniu  language,  long  Ijeforc  the  Semitic  popula- 
tion hud  entered  the  land.  It  is  concluded, 
further,  from  some  old  inscriptions  on  diorite, 
brought  from  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  to  Chaldiea, 
that  the  quarries  of  Sinai,  which  were  worked 
by  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  their  third 
dynasty,  say  .six  thousand  _years  ago.  may  have 
been  visited  about  the  same  time  by  these  Proto- 
ChakUeans.  4000  B.  C,  we  are  told,  would 
therefore  be  a  very  moderate  initial  e])och  for 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  literature.  I  am  tlie 
very  last  person  to  deny  the  ingeniousness  of 
these  arguments,  or  to  doubt  the  real  antiquity 
of  the  early  civilization  of  Babylon  or  Egypt. 
All  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  we  should  always 
keep  before  our  eyes  the  constructive  character 
of  this  ancient  history  and  chronology.  To  use 
a  foundation-stone,  on  its  own  authority,  as  a 
stepping-stone  over  a  gap  of  3,300  years,  is  purely 
constructive  chronology,  and  as  such  is  to  be 


carefully  distinguished  from  what  liistorians 
mean  by  authentic  history,  as  wlien  Herodotus 
or  Thucy<lides  tells  us  what  happened  during 
their  own  lives  or  before  their  own  eves."— F. 
Jlax  Midler,  On  the  "  EnormtmH  Aittiqnity"  nf 
the  Eiint  (Xiiu'tcenth  Century,  1891).  — "Dr.  Tiele 
rejects  the  name  'Accadian,'  which  has  been 
adopted  by  so  many  Assyriologists,  and  is 
strongly  indisposed  to  admit  Turanian  affinities. 
Yet  he  is  .so  far  from  accepting  the  alternative 
theory  of  Ilalevy  and  Guyard,  that  this  so-called 
Accadian,  or  Sumerian,  is  only  another  way  of 
writing  As.syrian,  that  he  can  scarcely  compre- 
hend how  a  man  of  learning  and  penetration  can 
maintain  such  a  strange  position.  He  seems  to 
consider  a  positive  decision  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  in(iniry  premature;  but  pronounces  the 
hypothesis  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Accad- 
ian theory,  namely,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
cuneiform  writing  are  explicable  only  by  the 
assumption  that  it  was  originally  intended  for 
another  language  than  the  A^ssyrian,  to  be  by  far 
the_  most  probable.  He  calls  this  langiiage, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  non-Semitic, 
'  Old  Chaldee,'  because  what  was  later  on  called 
Chaldaea  '  was  certainly  its  starting-point  in 
Mesopotanna. '  The  superiority  of  this  name  to 
'  Accadian  '  or  '  Sumerian  "  is  not  very  obvious, 
as  the  name  '  Chaldee '  is  not  fovmd  before  the 
ninth  century  B.  C,  while  the  oldest  title  of  the 
Babylonian  kings  is  '  king  of  Suniir  and  Accad.' 
In  the  interesting  account  of  the  provinces  and 
cities  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  .  .  .  two  iden- 
tifications which  have  found  much  favour  with 
Assyriologists  are  mentioned  in  a  very  scc])tical 
way.  The  'I'r'  of  Abraham  is  generally  be- 
lieved, with  Schradcr,  to  lie  the  '  El  Mughair'of 
the  Arabs.  Dr.  Tiele  coldly  observes  that  this 
identification,  though  not  impossible,  is  not 
proved.  Again,  the  tower  of  Babel  is  identified 
by  Schrader  either  witli  Babil  on  the  left  side  of 
the  river,  or  with  Birs  Ninirud  (Borsippa)  on  the 
right  side.  Dr.  Tiele  considers  the  latter  site 
impossible,  because  Borsippa  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  distinct  place,  and  was  too  distant  from 
Babylon  for  the  supposed  outer  wall  of  the 
great  city  to  cnclo.se  it.  He  also  rejects  Schra- 
der's  theory  that  the  name  Xineveh  in  later  times 
included  Dur  Sargon  (Khorsabad),  Kcsen.  and 
Calah,  as  well  as  Xineveh  proper.  The  history 
is  divided  into  four  periods:  1.  The  old  Baby- 
lonian period,  from  the  earliest  days  down  to 
the  time  when  Assyria  was  sufficiently  strong 
and  independent  to  contend  with  Babylon  on 
equal  terms.  3.  The  first  Assyrian  period  down 
to  the  accession  of  Tiglathpileser  II.  in  745 
B.  C.  3.  The  Second  Assyrian  Period,  from  745 
B.  C.  to  the  Fall  of  Xineveh.  4.  The  Xew 
Babylonian  Empire.  In  treating  of  the  first 
periiid.  Dr.  Tiele  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  Deluge  Tablets  as  a  source  of  historical 
knowlcdgX',  putting  them  on  one  side  apparently 
as  purely  mythical.  He  despairs  of  tracing 
Babylonian  culture  to  its  earliest  home.  The 
belief  tliat  it  originated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  seems  to  him  uncertain,  but  he  is 
not  able  to  fill  the  gap  with  any  other  satisfac- 
tory hypothesis.  Babylonian  history  begins  for 
him  with  Sargon  I.,  whom  he  regards  as  most 
probably  either  of  Semitic  descent  or  a  represen- 
tative (if  Semitic  sovereignty.  He  is  sceptical 
about  the  early  date  a.ssigued  to  this  kiag  by 
Nabunahid,  the  thirty-eighth  century  B.  C,  and 
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is  disposed  to  regard  Die  quaint  story  of  liis  con- 
cealment when  an  infant  in  a  basliet  of  reeds  as 
a  solar  mylli;  but  he  is  compelled  to  admit  as 
solid  fact  the  amazing  statements  of  the  inscrip- 
tions about  his  mighty  empire  '  extending  from 
Elani  to  the  coast  of  the  .Aleditcrranean  and  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  nay.  even  to  Cyprus.'  So 
early  as  IS.W  15.  ('.,  he  thinks,  the  supremacy  of 
Babylon  had  been  established  for  centuries." — 
litnew  of  Dr.  Tielv's  J/istori/  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  {Academy,  Jan.  \,  1887). 

Also  in:  The  Earliest  History  of  Babylonia 
(Quarterly  Rev.,  Oct.,  1894,  remewiny  '  Dicou- 
certes  en  f'/ntld/i ,  pur  Krnext  de  Sarsec). 

The  First  Babylonian  Empire. — "It  is  with 
the  reign  of  Ilamnuirabi  that  the  importance  of 
Habylonia  —  the  country-  owning  Babel  as  its 
capital  —  begins.  .  .  .  Hammurabi  (eirc.  22.^0 
B.  C.)  is  the  si.\th  on  the  Babylonian  list  [i.  e. 
a  list  of  kings  found  among  the  inscriptions  re- 
covered from  the  mounds  of  ruined  cities  in  Mes- 
opotamia]. The  great  majority  of  the  inscrip- 
tions of  his  long  reign  of  tifty-tive  years  refer  to 
jK'aceful  works."  As.  for  example,  "the  famous 
canal  inscription:  '  I  am  Hammurabi,  the  mighty 
king,  king  of  Ka-dingirra  (Babylon),  the  king 
whom  the  regions  obey,  the  winner  of  victory 
for  his  lord  Merodach,  the  shepherd,  who  re- 
joices his  heart.  When  the  gods  Anu  and  Bel 
granted  me  to  rule  the  people  of  Sunier  and 
Akkad,  and  gave  the  sceptre  into  my  hand,  I 
dug  the  canal  called  "Hamnuirabi,  the  blessing 
of  the  people,"  whicli  carries  with  it  the  over- 
flow of  the  water  for  the  people  of  Sumer  and 
.Vkkad.  I  allotted  both  its  shores  for  food. 
.Measures  of  corn  I  poured  forth.  A  lasting 
water  supply  I  made  for  the  people  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad.  I  brought  together  the  numerous 
troops  of  the  people  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.  food 
and  drink  I  made  for  them ;  with  Idessing  and 
abundance  I  gifted  them.  In  convenient  abodes 
I  caused  them  to  dwell.  Thenceforward  I  am 
Hammurabi,  the  mighty  king,  the  favourite  of 
the  great  gods.  With  the  might  accorded  me 
by  Merodach  I  built  a  tall  tower  with  great  en- 
trances, whose  suMunits  are  high  like  ...  at 
the  head  of  the  canal  "  Hammurabi,  the  blessing 
of  the  people. "  I  named  the  tower  Sinmuballi^ 
tower,  after  the  name  of  my  father,  my  begetter. 
The  statue  of  Sinmuballit,  my  father,  my  "beget- 
ter, I  set  up  at  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.' 
.  .  .  Rings  bearing  the  legend  '  Palace  of  Ham- 
murabi '  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bagdad,  and  presumably  indicate  the  exis- 
tence of  a  royal  residence  there." — E.  J.  Sim- 
cox,  Primitiir.  t'icilization.t.  v.  1,  jip.  283-283.— 
"The  canal  to  which  this  king  boasts  of  having 
given  his  name,  the  '  Nahar-Haramourabi,' was 
called  in  later  days  the  royal  canal,  '  Nahar 
Malcha.'  Herodotus  saw  and  admired  it.  its 
good  condition  was  an  object  of  care  to  the  king 
himself,  and  we  know  that  it  was  considerably 
repaired  by  \ebuchadncz/,ar.  When  civilization 
makes  u])  its  mind  to  re-enter  upon  that  country, 
nothing  more  will  be  needed  for  the  re-awaken- 
ing in  it  of  life  and  reproductive  energy,  than 
the  restoration  of  the  great  works  undert'aken  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Abraham  and  Jacob." — 
G.  Perrot  and  V.  Chipiez,  Ilist.  of  Art  in  C/ial- 
da'a  and  Assyria,  v.  1,  ji.  40.  —  "  After  a  reign  of 
tifty-tive  years,  Chammurabi  [or  Hamnurrabi] 
bequoathed  the  crown  of  Babylon  and  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Babylonia  to  his  son  Samsu-iluna 


(B.  C.  2209-2180).  This  ruler,  reigning  in  the 
spirit  of  his  father,  developed  still  further  the 
national  system  of  canalization.  .  .  .  Five  kings 
after  Chanunurabi,  till  2098  B.  C,  complete  the 
list  of  the  eleven  kings  of  this  first  dynasty,  who 
reigned  in  all  304  years.  The  epoch  made  mem- 
orable by  the  deeds  and  enterprise  of  Chammur- 
abi is  followed  by  a  period  of  368  years,  of  the 
occurrences  of  whicli  absolutely  nothing  is 
known,  except  the  names  and  regnal  j'ears  of 
another  list  of  eleven  kings  reigning  in  the  city 
of  Babylon.  .  .  .  The  foreign  non-Semitic  race, 
which  for  nearly  si-x  centuries  (c.  1730-11.53), 
from  this  time  onward,  held  a  controlling  [ilace 
in  the  affairs  of  Babylonia,  are  referred  to  in  the 
inscriptions  by  the  name  Kasse.  Tlicsc  K.-isshites 
came  from  the  border  country  between  >i'orlliern 
Elam  and  .Media,  and  were  in  all  probability  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Elaniites.  The  references 
to  them  make  them  out  to  be  both  mountaineers 
and  tent-dwellers.  .  .  .  The  political  sway  of 
the  foreign  masters  was  undisputed,  but  the 
genius  of  the  government  and  the  national  type 
of  culture  and  forms  of  activity  were  essentially 
unchanged.  .  .  .  Throughcentury  after  century, 
and  millenium  after  millenium,  the  dondnant 
genius  of  Babylonia  remained  the  same.  It  con- 
quered all  its  conquerors,  and  moulded  them  to 
its  own  likeness  by  the  force  of  its  manifold 
culture,  by  tlie  appliances  as  well  as  the  prestige 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  Babylonians  were 
not  able  to  maintain  perpetually  their  political 
autonomy  or  integrity,  not  l)ccause  the}'  were 
not  brave  or  patriotic,"  but  because  "they  were 
not,  first  and  foremost,  a  military  people.  Their 
energies  were  mainly  spent  in  trade  and  manu- 
facture, in  science  and  art.  .  .  .  The  time  which 
the  native  historiographers  allow  to  the  new 
[Kasshite]  dynasty  is  577  years.  .  .  .  This  Kass- 
hite  conquest  of  Babylonia  .  .  .  prevented  the 
consolidation  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Sem- 
ites, by  alienating  from  Babylonia  the  Assyrian 
colonists.  .  .  .  Henceforth  there  was  almost  per- 
petual rivalry  and  strife  between  Assyria  and  the 
parent  country.  Henceforth,  also,  it  is  Assyria 
th.at  becomes  the  leading  power  in  the  West. " — 
J.  F.  McCurdv,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monu- 
ments, bk.  3,  ih.  3,  and  bk.  4,  ch.  1  (c.  1).— "The 
Kassites  gave  a  dynasty  to  Babylonia  which 
lasted  for  .'576  years  (B.  C.  1806-1230).^  The  fact 
that  the  rulers  of  the  country  were  Kassites  by 
race,  and  that  their  army  largely  consisted  of 
Kassite  troops,  caused  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tions to  identify  the  Babylonians  with  their  con- 
querors and  lords.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  tab- 
lets of  Tel  el-Amarna,  the  Canaanite  writers 
invariably  term  the  Babylonians  the  '  Kasi.'  The 
'  Kasi '  or  Cush,  we  are  told,  had  overrun  Pales- 
tine in  former  years  and  were  again  threatening 
the  Egyptian  province.  In  calling  Nimrod, 
therefore,  a  son  of  Cush  the  Book  of  Genesis 
merely  means  that  he  was  a  Babylonian.  But 
the  designation  takes  us  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Tel  el-Aniarna  tablets.  It  was  not  a  designation 
which  could  have  belonged  to  that  later  age, 
when  the  Babylonians  were  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites as  the  ■  Kasdim '  onl}'.  Indeed  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Micah  (v.  6)  which  proves 
plainly  that  in  that  later  age  'the  land  of  Mim- 
rod '  was  synonymous  not  with  Babylonia  but 
with  Assyria.  The  Nimrod  of  Genesis  must 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  when  the 
Kassite    dynasty  still    reigned  over   Babylonia. 
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.  .  Ximrod  was  not  satisfied  with  bis  Babylon- 
ian dominions.  "  Out  of  that  land  he  went 
forth  into  Assyria,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and 
Rehoboth  'Ir  (the  city  boulevards),  and  Calah 
and  Resen. "...  The  city  of  Asshur  liad  been 
long  in  e-xistence  when  Ximrod  led  his  Kassite 
followers  to  it.  and  so  made  its  'high-priests' 
tributary  to  Babylon.  It  stood  on  the  high-road 
to  the  west,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Kassite  kings,  after  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Assyria, 
should  have  continued  their  victorious  career  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  may 
conjecture  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  of  them 
who  planted  his  power  so  firmly  in  Palestine 
as  to  be  remembered  in  the  proverbial  lore  of  the 
country,  and  to  have  introduced  that  Babylonian 
culture  of  which  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  have 
given  us  such  abundant  evidence." — A.  H. 
Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism,  and  the  Verdict  of 
tlii  Monuments,  cli.  3. — It  was  during  the  Kass- 
hite  domination  in  Babylonia  that  Ahmes, 
founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  in  Egypt, 
expelled  the  Hyksos  intruders  from  that  country  ; 
and  "his  successors,  returning  upon  Asia  the 
attack  which  they  had  thence  received,  subju- 
gating, or  rather  putting  to  ransom,  all  the 
Canaanitesof  .ludea.  Phcenicia.  and  Syria,  crossed 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  [see  Egypt;  About 
B.  C.  ITOO-UOO].  Nineveh  twice  fell  into  their 
power,  and  the  whole  Semitic  world  became 
vassal  to  the  Pharaohs.  The  influence  of  Egypt 
was  real  though  temporary,  but  in  the  recipro- 
cal dealings  which  were  the  result  of  the  con- 
quests of  the  Tutnes  [or  Thothmes]  and  the 
Amenhoteps,  the  share  of  the  Semites  was  on 
the  whole  the  larger.  Marriages  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  kings  or  vassal  governors  brought 
into  Egypt  and  established  Asiatic  tj-pes,  ideas, 
and  customs  on  the  Theban  throne.  Amenho- 
tep  IV.  was  purely  Semitic ;  he  endeavoured  to 
replace  the  religion  of  Ammon  by  the  sun- 
worship  of  Syria.  In  1887  were  discovered  the 
fragments  of  a  correspondence  exchanged  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  Pharaohs  Amenhotep  III.  and  IV. 
[see  Eg\tt:  About  B.  C.  1. 500-1 400] ;  all  these 
letters  are  written  in  cuneiform  character  and 
in  Semitic  or  other  dialects ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  answers  were  drawn  up  in  the  same  char- 
acter and  in  the  same  languages.  For  the  rest, 
the  subjugated  nations  had  soon  recovered. 
Saryoukin  I.  had  reconstituted  the  Chaldean 
empire ;  the  Assyrians,  ever  at  war  on  their  east- 
ern and  western  frontiers,  had  more  than  once 
crossed  the  Upper  Euphrates  and  penetrated 
Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Troad.  where  the  name 
Assaracus  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  an  Assyrian 
dynasty.  The  Hittites  or  Klietas  occupied  the 
north  of  Syria;  and  when  Ramses  II..  Sesostris, 
desired  in  the  15th  century  to  renew  the  exploits 
of  his  ancestors,  he  was  checked  at  Kadech  by 
the  Hittites  and  forced  to  retreat  after  an  un- 
decided battle.  The  great  expansion  of  Egypt 
was  stopped,  at  least  towards  the  north.  The 
Semitic  peoples,  on  the  contrary,  were  every- 
where in  the  ascendant." — A.  Leftvre,  Race  and 
Liinciuarje.  pp.  205-200. 

The  Assyrian  Empire.— "According  to  all 
appearance  it  was  the  Egyptian  conquest  about 
sixteen  centuries  B.  C,  that  led  to  the  partition 
of  Mesopotamia.  Vassals  of  Thothmes  and 
Rameses,  called  by  Berosus  the   'Arab  kings,' 


sat  upon  the  throne  of  Babylon.  The  tribes  of 
Upper  Mesopotamia  were  farther  from  Egypt, 
and  their  chiefs  found  it  easier  to  preserve  their 
independence.  At  first  each  citv  had  its  own 
prince,  but  in  time  one  of  these  petty  kingdoms 
absorbed  the  rest,  and  Nineveh  became  the  capi- 
tal of  an  united  Assyria.  As  the  years  passed 
away  the  frontiers  of  the  nation  thus  constituted 
were  pushed  gradually  southwards  until  all 
Mesopotamia  was  brought  under  one  sceptre. 
This  consummation  appears  to  have  been  com- 
plete by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centurv,  at 
which  period  Egypt,  enfeebled  and  rolled  'back 
upon  herself,  ceased  to  make  her  influence  felt 
upon  the  Euphrates.  Even  then  Babylon  kept 
her  own  kings,  but  they  had  sunk  to  be  little 
more  than  hereditary  satraps  receiving  investi- 
ture from  Nineveh.  Over  and  over  again  Baby- 
lon attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  her  neigh- 
bour; but  down  to  the  seventh  century  her 
revolts  were  always  suppressed,  and  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  re-established  after  more  or  less"  des- 
perate conflicts.  During  nearlv  half  a  century, 
from  about  1060  to  1020  B.  C,  Babylon  seems  to 
have  recovered  the  upper  hand.  The  victories 
of  her  princes  put  an  end  to  what  is  calleil  the 
First  Assyrian  Empire.  But  after  one  or  two 
generations  a  new  family  mounted  the  northern 
throne,  and,  toiling  energetically  for  a  century 
or  so  to  establish  the  grandeur  of  the  monarchy, 
founded  the  Second  Assyrian  Empire.  The 
upper  country  regained  its  ascendency  by  the 
help  of  militarj'  institutions  whose  details  now 
escape  us,  although  their  results  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  later  history  of  Assyria.  From 
the  tenth  century  onwards  the  effects  of  these  in- 
stitutions become  visible  in  expeditions  made  by 
the  armies  of  Assyria,  now  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Caspian,  and  now  through 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  into  the  plains  of  Cap- 
padocia,  or  across  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  Leba- 
non and  the  coast  cities  of  Phoenicia.  The  first 
princes  whose  figured  monuments  —  in  contra- 
distinction to  mere  inscriptions  —  have  come 
down  to  us,  belonged  to  those  days.  The  oldest 
of  all  was  Assurnazirpal,  whose  residence  was  at 
Calach  (Nimroud).  The  bas-reliefs  with  which 
his  palace  was  decorated  are  now  in  the  Louvre 
and  the  British  Museum,  most  of  them  in  the 
latter.  ...  To  Assumazirpal's  son  Shalmanescr 
III.  belongs  the  obelisk  of  basalt  which  also  stands 
in  the  British  Museum.  .  .  .  Shalmaneser  was 
an  intrepid  man  of  war.  The  inscriptions  on  his 
obelisk  recall  the  events  of  thirty -one  campaigns 
waged  against  the  neighbouring  peoples  under 
the  leadership  of  the  king  himself.  .  .  .  Under 
the  immediate  successors  of  Shalmaneser  the 
Assvrian  prestige  was  maintained  at  a  high  level 
by  dint  of  the  same  lavish  bloodshed  and  trucu- 
lent energv;  but  towards  the  eighth  century  it 
began  to  decline.  There  was  then  a  period  of 
laneuor  and  decadence,  some  echo  of  which,  ami 
of  ixs  accompanving  disasters,  seems  to  have  been 
embodied  by  the  Greeks  in  the  romantic  tale  of 
Sardanapalus.  No  shadow  of  confirmation  for 
the  storv  of  a  first  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  to 
be  found  in  the  inscriptions,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  the  same  centurv,  we  again  find  the  Assyrian 
arms  triumphant  under  the  leadership  of  Tiglath 
Pileser  II.,  a  king  modelled  after  the  great  war- 
riors of  the  eariier  days.  This  prince  seems  to 
liave  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  east  as  the 
Indus,  and  west  as  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.     And 
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yet  it  was  only  under  liis  second  successor, 
Saryoukin,  or,  to  give  liim  his  popular  name, 
Sariion,  the  founder  of  a  new  <lynast y.  that  Syria, 
witii  the  exception  of  Tyre,  was  brought  into 
complete  submission  after  a  great  victory  over 
the  Egvptians  (721-7(14).  .  .  .  His  son  Seiuiachc- 
rib  eqiiallcil  him  Ixith  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
builder.  He  began  by  crushing  the  rebels  of 
Elam  and  Clialda'a  with  luitliucliiug  severity;  in 
his  anirer  he  ahnost  exterminated  the  inhabitants 
of  Babvlon,  the  perennial  seat  of  revolt;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  he  repaired  and  restored  Nineveh. 
Most  of  his  predecessors  had  been  al)sentees  from 
the  capital,  and  had  neglected  its  buildings.  .  .  . 
lie  chose  a  site  well  williiii  the  city  for  the  mag- 
nitieent  jialace  which  Mr.  I.ayard  has  been  the 
means  of  restoring  to  tlie  world.  Tliis  building 
is  now  known  as  Kouyoundjik,  from  the  name 
of  the  viUage  perched  upon  the  mound  within 
which  the  buildings  of  Sennacherib  were  hidden. 
Sennacherib  rebuilt  the  walls,  the  towers,  and 
the  quays  of  Nineveh  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  capital,  wliich  had  never  ceased  to  be  the 
strongest  and  most  populous  city  of  the  empire, 
again" became  tlie  residence  of  the  king  —  a  dis- 
tinction wliicli  it  was  to  preserve  until  the  fast 
approaching  date  of  its  tinal  destructiou.  The 
son  of  Seuuaclierib,  Esarhaddon,  and  his  grand- 
son, Assnrbanipal  [Icjiig  identified  with  the  Sar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks;  but  Prof.  Sayce  now 
finds  the  Sardanapalus  of  Greek  romance  in  a 
rebel  king,  Assiu--dain-pal,  who  reigned  B.  C. 
827-820.  and  whose  name  and  history  fit  the 
tale],  pushed  the  adventures  and  comiuests 
of  the  Assyrian  arms  still  farther.  Tiicy  sub- 
dued the  whole  north  of  Araliia,  and  invaded 
Egypt  more  than  once.  .  .  .  There  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  great  Semitic  Empire  founded  by 
the  Sargonides  touched  even  tlie  ^Egspan,  for 
Cyges,  king  of  Lydia.  finding  him.self  menaced 
by  tlie  Cimmerians,  did  homage  to  Assurbanipal, 
and  sued  for  help  against  those  foes  to  all  civi- 
lization."—  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  .1  Ilixtory 
of  Art  in  ChahMii,  and  Asayrin,  ch.  1,  neet.  ii  (v.  1). 
— "The  iiower  of  Assurbanipal  was  equal  to  the 
task  of  holding  under  control  tlie  subjects  of 
Assyria  at  all  points.  He  boasts  of  having  com- 
pelled the  king  of  Tyre  to  drink  sea-water  to 
quench  his  thirst.  The  greatest  opposition  he 
met  with  was  in  Elani,  liut  this  too  he  was  able 
to  suppress.  .  .  .  Assurbaniiial  says  that  he  in- 
creased the  tributes,  but  that  his  action  was  op- 
posed by  his  own  brother,  whom  he  had  formerly 
maintained  by  force  of  arms  in  Babylon.  This 
brother  now  seduced  a  great  number  of  other 
nations  and  princes  from  their  allegiance.  .  .  . 
The  king  of  Babylon  placed  himself,  so  to  speak, 
at  their  head.  .  .  .  The  danger  was  immensely 
increased  when  the  king  .set  up  by  Assurbanipal 
in  Elam  joined  the  movement.  It  was  necessarv 
to  put  an  end  to  this  revolt,  and  this  was  effected 
for  once  without  much  difficulty.  .  .  .  There- 
upon the  rebellious  brother  in  Babylon  has  to 
give  way.  The  gods  who  go  before"  Assurliani- 
pal  have,  as  he  says,  thriisttlie  king  of  Babylon 
into  a  consuming  fire  and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
His  adherents  .  .  .  are  horribly  punished.  .  .  . 
The  provinces  which  joined  them  are  subjected 
to  the  laws  of  the  Assyrian  gods.  Even  the 
Arabs,,  who  have  sided  with  the  rebels,  bow  be- 
fore the  king,  whilst  of  his  power  in  Egypt  it  is 
said  that  it  extended  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
His  dominion  reached  even  to  Asia  Minor.  .  .  . 


Assj'ria  is  the  first  conquering  power  which  we 
encounter  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  most 
effective  means  which  she  brought  to  bear  in 
consolidating  her  conquests  consisted  in  the 
transportation  of  the  principal  inhabitants  from 
the  subjugated  districts  to  Assyria,  and  the  .set- 
tlement of  Assyrians  in  the  newly  acq\iired  prov- 
inces. .  .  .  The  most  important  result  of  the 
action  of  Assyria  upon  the  world  was  perhaps 
that  she  limited  or  broke  up  the  petty  sovereign- 
ties and  the  local  religions  of  Western  Asia.  .  .  . 
It  was  ...  an  event  which  convulsed  the  world 
when  this  power,  in  the  full  current  of  its  life 
and  progress,  suddenly  ceased  to  exist.  Since 
the  10th  century  every  event  of  importance  had 
originated  in  Assyria :  in  the  middle  of  the  7th 
she  suddenly  coliap.sed.  ...  Of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  was  brought  about 
we  have  nowhere  any  authentic  record.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  their  miraculous  accessories,  the  one 
circumstance  in  which  .  .  .  [most  of  the  ac- 
counts given]  agree,  is  that  Assyria  was  over- 
thrown by  the  combination  of  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians.  Everything  else  that  is  said  on 
the  subject  verges  on  the  fabulous;  and  even  the 
fact  of  the  alliance  is  doubtful,  since  Herodotus, 
who  lived  nearest  to  the  period  we  are  treating 
of,  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  ascribes  the  conquest 
simply  to  the  Medes." — L.  von  Ranke,  Univenal 
]Iistory :  The  Oldest  Historical  Group  of  Nations, 
ch.  3. 

The  last  Babylonian  Empire  and  its  over- 
throw.— The  story,  briefly  t(j|d,  of  tlie  alliance 
by  which  the  Assyrian  monarchy  is  said  to  have 
been  overthrown,  is  as  follows:  About  626  or 
62.5,  B.  C  a  new  revolt  broke  out  in  Babylonia, 
and  the  Assyrian  king  sent  a  general  named 
Nabu-pal-usur  or  Nabopolassar  to  quell  it.  Nabu- 
pal-usur  succeeded  in  his  undertaking,  and 
seems  to  have  been  rewarded  by  being  made 
governor  of  Babylon.  But  his  ambition  aimed 
higher,  and  he  mounted  the  ancient  Babylonian 
throne,  casting  oft  his  allegiance  to  Assyria  and 
joining  her  enemies.  "He  was  wise  enough  to 
see  that  Assyria  could  not  be  completely  crushed 
by  one  nation,  and  he  therefore  made  a  league 
with  Pharaoh  Necho,  of  Egypt,  and  asked  the 
Median  king,  Cyaxares,  to  give  his  daughter, 
Amytes,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son,  to  wife. 
Thus  a  league  was  made,  and  about  B.  C.  609 
the  kings  marched  against  Assyria.  They  suf- 
fered various  defeats,  but  eventually  the  Assyr- 
ian army  was  defeated,  and  Shalman,  the  brother 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  slain.  The  united  kings 
then  besieged  Nineveh.  During  the  siege  the 
rive;'  Tigris  rose  and  carried  away  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  wall.  The  Assyrian  king  gath- 
ered together  his  wives  and  property  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  setting  fire  to  it,  all  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  enemies  went  into  the  city  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  all  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon.  With  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  Assyria  as  a 
power  practically  ceased  to  exist."  About  608 
B.  C.  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne.  "When  he  had  become  established  in 
the  kingdom  he  set  his  various  captives,  Jews, 
Plianiicians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  at  work  to 
make  Babylon  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 
And  as  a  builder  he  remains  almost  unsurpassed." 
— E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  BiihyhinUtn  Life  and  His- 
tory, ch.  5.  —  "The  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
occupied  a  square  of  which  each  side  was  nearly 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  was  bisected  bv  the 
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Euphrates  diagonally  from  northwest  to  south- 
east. This  square  was  enclosed  by  a  deep  moat, 
flooded  from  the  river.  The  clay  excavated  in 
digging  the  moat,  moulded  into  bricks  and  laid 
in  bitumen,  formed  the  walls  of  the  city.  These 
walls,  more  than  300  feet  high  and  more  than  70 
thick,  and  protected  by  parapets,  atforded  a  com- 
modious driveway  along  their  top  of  nearly  60 
miles,  needing  only  aerial  bridges  over  the 
Euphrates  river.  The  waters  of  the  river  were 
forced  to  flow  througli  the  city  between  quays 
of  masonry  which  equaled  the  walls  in  thickness 
and  height.  The  walls  were  pierced  at  equal 
intervals  for  a  hundred  gates,  and  each  gateway 
closed  with  double  leaves  of  ponderous  metal, 
swinging  upon  bronze  posts  built  into  the  wall. 
Fifty  broad  avenues,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  joined  the  opposite  gates  of  the 
city,  and  divided  it  into  a  checkerboard  of  gigan- 
tic squares.  The  river  quays  were  jiierced  b}' 
25  gates  like  those  in  the  outer  walls.  One  of 
the  streets  was  carried  across  the  river  upon  an 
arched  bridge,  another  ran  in  a  tunnel  beneatli 
the  river  bed,  and  ferries  plied  continually  across 
the  water  where  the  other  streets  abutted.  The 
great  squares  of  the  city  were  not  all  occupied 
by  buildings.  Many  of  them  were  used  as  gar- 
dens and  even  farms,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  soil,  caused  by  irrigation,  producing  two 
and  even  three  crops  a  year,  supplied  food  suf- 
ficient for  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  siege. 
Bal)ylon  was  a  vast  fortified  province  rather  than 
a  city.  .  .  .  There  is  a  curious  fact  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed,  and  of  which 
I  will  not  here  venture  to  suggest  the  explana- 
tion. Babylon  stands  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
as  the  emblem  of  all  the  abominations  which  are 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  power  of  Christ.  But 
Babylon  is  the  one  city  known  to  history  which 
could  have  served  as  a  model  for  John's  descrip- 
tion of  the  New  Jerusalem:  'the  city  lying  four 
square,'  'the  walls  great  and  high,'  the  river 
which  flowed  througli  the  city,  '  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  street  of  it.  and  on  cither  side  of 
the  river  the  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve  manner 
of  fruits;'  'the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
cit)'  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,'  as  the  base  of  the  walls  inclosing  the 
great  palace  were  faced  with  glazed  and  enam- 
eled bricks  of  brilliant  colors,  and  a  broad  space 
left  that  they  might  be  seen,  —  these  characteris- 
tics, and  they  are  all  unique,  have  been  com- 
bined in  no  other  city." — W.  B.  Wright,  Ancient 
Cities,  pp.  41—14. — "  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  im- 
portant results  already  obtained  from  the  study 
of  the  native  chronicles  of  Babylon  is  the  establish- 
ment, on  grounds  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  Belshazzar.  The  name  of 
this  prince  had  always  been  a  puzzle  to  com- 
mentators and  historians.  The  only  native 
authority  on  Babylonian  history  —  Berosus  — 
did  not  appear  to  have  mentioned  such  a  person. 
.  .  .  According  to  the  extracts  from  the  work  of 
Berosus  preserved  for  us  in  the  writings  of  these 
authors,  the  following  is  the  history  of  the  last 
King  of  Babylon.  His  name  was  Nabonidus, 
or  Xabonedus.  and  he  first  appears  as  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  conspirators  who  determined  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  government.  The 
throne  was  then  occupied  by  the  youthful 
Laborosoarchod  (for  this  is  the  corrupt  Greek 
form  of  the  Babylonian  Labashi-Marduk),  who 


was  the  son  of  Xeriglissar,  and  therefore, 
through  his  mother,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
Nebuchadnezzar;  but,  in  spite  of  his  tender  age, 
the  new  sovereign  who  had  only  succeeded  his 
father  two  months  before,  had'  already  given 
proof  of  a  bad  disposition.  .  .  .  When' the  de- 
signs of  the  conspirators  had  been  carried  out, 
they  appointed  Nabonidus  king  in  the  room  of 
the  youthful  son  of  Neriglissar.  .  .  .  We  next 
hear  that  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Nabonidus, 
Cyrus,  who  had  alreadv  conquered  the  rest  of 
Asia,  marche<l  upon  Babylon  [B.  C.  538— see  Per- 
si.\:  B.C.  549-5-31].  the  native  forces  met  the 
Persians  in  battle,  but  were  put  to  flight,  with 
their  king  at  their  head,  and  took  refuge  behind 
the  ramparts  of  Borsippa.  Cyrus  thereupon  en- 
tered Babylon,  we  are  told,  and  threw  down  her 
walls.  .  .  .  Herodotus  states  that  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  was  the  son  of  the  great  Nebuchad- 
nezzar—  to  give  that  monarch  liis  true  name  — 
for  in  so  doing  he  bears  out,  so  far  as  his  testi- 
mony is  of  any  value,  the  words  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  which  not  only  calls  Belshazzar  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  also  introduces  the  wife  of 
the  latter  monarch  as  being  the  mother  of  the 
ill-fated  prince  who  closed  the  long  line  of  na- 
tive rulers.  Such  being  the  only  testimony  of 
secular  writers,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
identify  Belshazzar  with  Nabonidus.  .  .  .  Yet 
the  name  Nabonidus  stood  in  no  sort  of  relation 
to  that  of  Belshazzar;  and  the  identification  of 
the  two  personages  was,  undoubtedly,  both  arbi- 
trary and  difficult.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions 
brought  to  Europe  from  the  site  of  Babylon  and 
other  ancient  cities  of  Chaktea  soon  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  problem.  .  .  .  Nabonidus,  or,  in 
the  native  form,  Nabu  naid,  that  is  to  say,  '  Nebo 
exalts,'  is  the  name  given  to  the  last  native  king 
of  Babylon  in  the  contemporary  records  inscribed 
on  clay.  This  monarch,  however,  was  found  to 
speak  of  his  eldest  son  as  bearing  the  verj'  name 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  hitherto 
known  to  us  from  that  source  alone.  .  .  .  '  Set 
the  fear  of  thy  great  godhead  in  the  heart  of 
Belshazzar.  my  firstborn  son,  my  own  offspring; 
and  let  him  not  commit  sin,  in  order  that  he  may 
enjoy  the  fulness  of  life.'.  .  .  'Belshazzar,  my 
firstborn  son,  .  .  .  lengthen  his  days;  let  him 
not  commit  sin.  ..."  These  passages  provide 
us,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  with  the  name 
which  had  hitherto  been  known  from  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  and  from  that  document  alone;  but 
we  were  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reason  which 
could  have  induced  the  author  to  represent  Bel- 
shazzar as  king  of  Babylon.  ...  In  1883  a 
cuneiform  inscription  was  for  the  first  time  in- 
terpreted and  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Pinches;  it  had 
been  disinterred  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon  by 
Jlr.  Hormuzd  Rassani.  This  document  proved 
to  contain  the  annals  of  the  king  whose  fate  we 
have  just  been  discussing  —  namely.  Nabonidus. 
Though  mutilated  in  parts,  it  allowed  us  to  learn 
some  "portions  of  his  history,  both  before  and 
during  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus;  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  that  it  added  to 
our  knowledge  was  that  of  the  regency  — if  that 
term  mav  be  used  — of  the  king's  son  during  the 
absence  of  the  sovereign  from  the  Court  and 
army.  Here,  surely,  the  explanation  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  was  found :  Belshazzar  was.  at 
the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Persians,  acting 
as  his  father's  representative;  he  was  command- 
ing the  Babylonian  army  and  presiding  over  the 
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Babylonian  Couvt,  When  Cyrus  entered  Baby- 
lon, "iloii  hi  less  the  only  resistance  he  met  with 
was  in  the  royal  palace,  and  there  it  was  jiroba- 
bly  slight,  in  the  same  night  Belshazzar  was 
taken  and  slain."— B.  T.  A.  Evetts,  A'cir  Lir/ht  on 
the  lUhlc  tiiid  the  IIoli/  Land,  ch.  11,  pt.  2.— C'ynis 
the  Great,  in  whose  vast  empire  the  Babylonian 
kingdom  was  tinally  swallowed  iii),  was  origi- 
nally "king  of  Anzan  in  Klam.  not  of  Persia, 
Auzan  had  been  first  oeciipied,  it  woulil  appear, 
by  his  great-grandfather  Teispes  the  Achaemen- 
ian.  The  eon(iuest  of  Astyages  and  of  his  capi- 
tal Ekbatana  took  place  in  B.  C.  5-19,  and  a  year 
or  two  later  Cyrus  obtained  possession  of  Persia." 
Then.  B.  C.  538,  came  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lonia, invited  by  a  party  in  the  country  hostile  to 
its  king.  Nabonidos.  Cyrus  "assumed  the  title 
of  '  King  of  Babylon,' thus  claiming  to  be  the 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  ancient  Babylonian 
kings.  lie  announced  himself  as  the  devoted 
worshipper  of  Bel  and  Ncbo,  who  by  the  com- 
mand of  JMerodach  had  overthrown  the  sacri- 
legious usurper  Nabonidos,  and  he  and  his  son 
accordingly  offered  sacrifices  to  ten  tiines  the 
usual  amount  in  the  Babylonian  temples,  and  re- 
stored the  images  of  the  gods  to  their  ancient 
shrines.  At  the  same  time  he  allowed  the  foreign 
populations  who  had  been  deported  to  Babylonia 
to  return  to  their  homes  aUrag  with  the  statues 
of  their  gods.  Among  these  foreign  poindatious, 
as  we  know  from  the  Old  Testament,  were  the 
Jews. " — A.  H.  Sayce,  Primer  of  Assyriology,  jjp. 
74-78. 

Hebraic  branch.  See  Jews,  Ammonites; 
Mo.viUTEs:  and  Edomites. 

Canaanitic  branch.  See  Jews:  Early  His- 
Tonv ;  and  Pikeniciaxs. 

Southern  branches.  See  Arabia;  Ethiopia; 
and  Abyssinia. 


SEMITIC    LANGUAGES.— "There  is  no 

stroniicr  or  more  unehanging  unity  among  an}' 
group  of  languages  than  that  which  exists  in  the 
Semitic  group.  The  dead  and  living  languages 
which  compose  it  hardly  diller  from  each  otlier 
so  much  as  the  various  Komance  or  Sclavonic 
dialects.  Not  only  are  the  elements  of  the  com- 
mon vocabulaiy  unchanged,  but  the  structure 
of  the  word  and  of  the  phrase  has  remained 
the  same.  .  .  .  The  Semitic  languages  form 
two  great  branches,  each  subdivided  into  two 
groups.  The  northern  branch  comprehends  the 
Aramaic-Assyrian  group  and  the  Canaanitish 
group:  the  southern  .  .  .  includes  the  Arabic 
group,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Ilimyarite 
group.  The  name  Aramaic  is  given  to  two  dia- 
lects which  are  very  nearly  allied  —  Chaldean 
and  Syriac.  .  .  .  The  Aramaic  which  was  spoken 
at  the  time  of  Christ  was  divided  into  two  sub- 
dialects:  that  of  Galilee,  which  resembled  the 
Syriac  pronunciation,  and  that  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  the  pronunciation  was  more  marked  and 
nearer  to  Chaldean.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  evi- 
dently spoke  the  dialect  of  their  country.  .  .  . 
Syriac,  in  its  primitive  state,  is  unknown  to  us, 
as  also  Syro-Chaldean.  .  .  .  Assyrian  is  a  dis- 
covery of  this  century.  ...  To  the  Canaanitish 
group  belong  Phoenician,  Samaritan,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  notably 
Moabite,  .  .  .  and  lastly,  Hebrew.  The  first 
atid  the  last  of  these  dialects  are  almost  exactly 
alike.  .  .  .  Arabic,  being  the  language  of  Islam, 
has  deeply  penetrated  all  the  Mussulman  nations. 


Turkish,  Persian,  and  Hindustani.  .  .  .  Ilim- 
yarite reigned  to  the  south  of  Arabic:  it  was  the 
language  of  the  Queen  of  Slieba,  and  is  now  well 
known  through  a  great  number  of  inscriptions, 
and  is  perhaps  still  spoken  under  the  name  of 
Ekhili  in  the  district  of  !Marah.  ...  It  is  in 
Abyssinia  that  we  must  seek  for  the  last  vestiges 
of  Ilimyarite.  Several  centuries  before  our  era, 
the  African  coast  of  the  lied  Sea  had  received 
Semitic  colonies,  and  a  language  known  as  Ghez 
or  Ethiopian." — A.  hci&vre,  liace  and  Lunrjunge, 
pp.  213-:J2;i. 

SEMNONES,  The.— "The  Semuones  were 
the  chief  Suevic  clan.  Their  settlements  seem 
to  have  been  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  coin- 
ciding as  nearly  as  possible  with  Brandenburg, 
and  reaching  possil)ly  into  Prussian  Poland." — 
Churcli  and  Brodrii)!),  Giofi.  Xutcii  to  Tlw  Ger- 
111(1111/  !>)'  '/'iii-ilns. — See  Al.EMANNl;  A,  I).  213. 

SEMPACH,  Battle  of  (1386).  See  Switzer- 
land; .\.  1).  i:!St)-i3,s,s. 

SEMPRONIAN  LAWS.— The  laws  pro- 
posed and  carried  at  Rome  by  the  Gracchi  (see 
Home:  B.  C.  133-121).  who  were  of  the  Sem- 
]ironiau  gens,  are  often  so  referred  to. 

SENA,  The  Druidic  oracle  of.— A  little  is- 
land called  Sena  —  modern  Sein  —  off  the  ex- 
treme western  coast  of  Brittany,  is  mentioned 
by  Pomponius  Mela  as  the  site  of  a  celebrated 
oracle,  consulted  by  Gaulish  navigators  and 
served  by  nine  virgin  priestesses.  —  E.  H.  Bun- 
burv.  Hist.  I'f  Anritid  Georj.,  ch.  23,  sect.  2  (c.  2). 

SENATE,  Canadian.  See  Can.\da:  A.  D. 
18(57. 

SENATE,  French.    See  France:  A.  D.  1799 

(NoVEMliKl!  —  DeCE.MBER). 

SENATE,  Roman. — "In  prehistoric  times, 
the  clans  which  subsequently  united  to  form  can- 
tons had  each  possessed  a  monarchical  constitu- 
tion of  its  own.  When  the  clan  governments 
were  merged  in  that  of  the  canton,  the  monarchs 
('  reges ')  of  these  clans  became  senators,  or  elders, 
in  the  new  community.  In  the  case  of  Rome  the 
number  of  senators  was  three  hundred,  because  in 
the  beginning,  as  tradition  said,  there  were  three 
hundred  clans.  In  regal  times  the  king  appointed 
the  senators.  Probably,  at  first,  he  chose  one 
from  each  clan,  honoring  in  this  way  .some  man 
whose  age  had  given  hira  experience  and  whose 
ability  made  his  opinion  entitled  to  consideration. 
Afterward,  when  the  rigidity  of  the  arrange- 
ment by  clans  was  lost,  the  senators  were  selected 
from  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  without  any 
attempt  at  preserving  the  clan  representation. 
Primarily  the  senate  was  not  a  legislative  body. 
When  the  king  died  without  having  nominated 
his  successor,  the  senators  served  successively  as 
'  interreges'  ('kings for  an  interval'),  for  periods 
of  five  days  each,  until  a  '  rex  '  was  chosen.  .  .  . 
This  general  duty  was  the  first  of  the  senate's 
original  functions.  Again,  when  the  citizens  had 
passed  a  law  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king,  the 
senate  had  a  right  ('  patrum  auctoritas  ')  to  veto 
it,  if  it  seemed  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  city's 
institutions.  Finally,  as  the  senate  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  experience  and  ability,  the  king 
used  to  consult  it  in  times  of  personal  doubt  or 
national  danger." — A.  Tighe,  Develupment  of  the 
Eoman  Constitution,  ch.  3.  — Of  the  Roman 
Senate  as  it  became  in  the  great  days  of  the  Re- 
public—at the  close  of  the  Punic  Wars  and 
after  —  the  following  is  an  account:  "All  the 
acts  of  the  Roman  Republic  ran  in  the  name  of 
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the  Senate  and  People,  as  if  the  Senate  were  half 
the  state,  though  its  number  seems  still  to  have 
been  limited  to  Three  Hundred  members.  The 
Senate  of  Rome  was  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able assembh"  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its 
members  held  their  scats  for  life;  once  Senators 
always  Senators,  unless  they  were  degraded  for 
some  dishonourable  cause.  But  the  Senatorial 
Peerage  was  not  hereditary.  No  father  could 
transmit  the  honour  to  his  son.  Each  man  must 
win  it  for  himself.  The  manner  in  which  seats 
in  the  Senate  were  obtained  is  tolerably  well 
ascertained.  Many  persons  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  members  of  this  august  body,  all 
—  or  nearly  all  —  owed  their  places  to  the  votes 
of  the  people.  In  theory,  indeed,  the  Censors 
still  possessed  the  power  really  e.vercised  by  the 
Kings  and  early  Consuls,  of  choosing  the  Sena- 
tors at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  But  otflcial 
]>owers,  however  arbitrary,  are  always  limited  in 
practice ;  and  the  Censors  followed  rules  estab- 
lished by  ancient  precedent.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
was  recruited  from  the  lists  of  official  persons. 
...  It  was  not  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that 
the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  called  the  Roman  Senate 
'an  Assembly  of  Kings.'  Many  of  its  members 
had  exercised  Sovereign  power ;  many  were  pre- 
paring to  e-xercise  it.  The  power  of  the  Senate 
was  equal  to  its  dignity.  ...  In  regard  to  legis- 
lation, they  [it]  exercised  an  absolute  control 
over  the  Centuriate  Assemblj',  because  no  law 
could  be  submitted  to  its  votes  which  had  not 
originated  in  the  Senate.  ...  In  respect  to  for- 
eign affairs,  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  abso- 
lute, except  in  declaring  AVar  or  concluding 
treaties  of  Peace, — matters  which  were  submitted 
to  tlie  votes  of  the  People.  They  assigned  to 
the  Consuls  and  PriBtors  their  respective  prov- 
inces of  administration  and  command;  they  fixed 
the  amount  of  troops  to  be  levied  every  year 
from  the  list  of  Roman  citizens,  and  of  the  con- 
tingents to  be  furnished  by  the  Italian  allies. 
They  prolonged  the  command  of  a  general  or 
superseded  him  at  pleasure.  ...  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  home  affairs,  all  the  regulation 
of  religious  matters  was  in  their  hands.  .  .  .  All 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  State  were  left 
to  their  discretion.  .  .  .  They  might  resolve 
themselves  into  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the 
trial  of  extraordinary  offences. " — H.  G.  Liddell, 
IIi.1t.  of  Rome.  bk.  4.  ch.  35  (c.  1). 

Also  in:  W.  Iline,  Hist,  of  Rome.  bk.  6,  ch.  2. 
— See,  also,  Rome:    B.  C.  146;  and  Conscript 

F.\THEUS. 

SENATE,  United  States,— "  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  and 
these  Senators  are  chosen  by  the  State  Legisla- 
tures. The  representation  is  then  equal,  each 
State  having  two  Senators  and  each  Senator  hav- 
ing one  vote ;  and  no  difference  is  made  among 
the  States  on  account  of  size,  population,  or 
wealth.  The  Senate  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
popular  body,  and  the  higher  qualifications  de- 
manded of  its  members,  and  the  longer  period  of 
service,  make  it  the  more  important  body  of  the 
two.  The  Senate  is  presumedly  more  conserv- 
ative in  its  action,  and  acts  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  precipitate  and  changing  legislation 
that  is  more  characteristic  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which,  being  chosen  directly  by  the 
people,  and  at  frequent  intervals,  is  more  easily 
affected  by  and  reflects  the  prevailing  temper  of 
the  times.     The  Senate  is  more  intimately  con- 


nected with  the  Executive  than  is  the  lower  body 
The  President  must  submit  to  the  ^enate  for  i"ts 
approval  the  treaties  he  has  contracted  with 
foreign  powers;  he  must  ask  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  in  the  appointment  of  aml)as- 
sadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  ollicers  of 
the  United  States  whose  appointments  have  not 
been  otherwise  provided  foi-.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
has  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachment.s.  but  it 
cannot  originate  proceedings  of  impeachment. 
...  In  ciise  a  vacancy  occurs  when  the  State 
Legislature  is  not  in  session,  the  governor  may 
make  a  temi)orary  appointment :  but  at  the  ne.vt 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  the  vacancy  must  be 
filled  in  tlie  u.sual  way.  The  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
President,  for  were  he  chosen  from  the  Senate 
itself,  the  equality  of  representation  would  be 
broken.  He  has  no  vote  save  when  the  Senate 
is  equally  divided,  and  his  powers  are  verj- 
limited."— W.  C.  Ford,  The  Am.  Citizens  Man- 
ual, pt.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  ix:  The  Federalist,  Xos.  62-06.— .L  Story, 
Commentafies  on  the  Const.,  eh.  10  (r.  2).-^ 
J.  Bryce,  The  Am.  Commonirenlth,  ch.  10-12(c.  li. 
— See,  also,  Coxorkss  of  the  United  St.^tes 

SENATUS-CONSULTUM.— SENATUS- 
DECRETUM. — "A  proposition  sanctioned  by 
a  majority  of  the  [Roman]  Senate,  and  not 
vetoed  by  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who 
might  interrupt  the  proceedings  at  any  stage, 
was  called  SenatusConsultum  or  Scnatus-Decrc- 
tum,  the  only  distinction  between  the  terms 
being  that  the  former  was  more  comprehensive, 
since  SenatusConsultum  might  include  several 
orders  or  Decreta." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of 
Roman  Antir/.,  ch.  6. 

SENCHUS  MOR,  The.— One  of  the  books 
of  the  ancient  Irish  laws,  known  as  the  Brehon 
Laws. 

SENEGAS,  The.  See  A.merican  Aborigi- 
nes: Sknecas. 

SENEFFE,  Battle  of  (1674).  See  Xether- 
L.\NDS  (H0LL.\.ND):   A.  I).   I(i74-16T8. 

SENLAC  or  HASTINGS,  Battle  of.  See 
Engi,.\nd:  A.  I).  1066  (October). 

SENNACHIES.— Oiieof  the  names  given  to 
the  Bards,  or  OUamhs,  of  the  ancient  Irish. 

SENONES,  The.— A  strong  tribe  in  ancient 
Gaul  whose  territor}-  was  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Marne.  Their  chief  town  was  Agedincum 
—  modern  Sens. — Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Cifsar, 
bk.  3,  ch.  2,  foot-note. — The  Senones  were  also 
prominent  among  the  Gauls  which  crossed  the 
Alps,  settled  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  contested  north- 
ern Italy  with  the  Romans.  See  Rome  :  B.  C. 
390-347",  and  29.J-191. 

SENS,  Origin  of.     See  Sexoxes. 

SENTINUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  295).  See 
Ro.me:  B.  C.  343-290,  and  B.  C.  29.5-191. 

SEPARATISTS.     See  Independents. 

SEPHARDIM,  The.— Jews  descended  from 
those  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492  are 
called  the  Sephardim.  See  Jews:  8-1.5th  Cen- 
turies. 

SEPHARVAIM.      See     B.^tlonia:    The 

E.\KLY  (Cn-\LDK.\NI  MON-\RCirr. 

SEPHER  YETZIRA,  The.     See  Cabal.^. 
SEPOY:    The  name.     See  India:    A.   D. 

1600-1702. 
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SEPOY  MUTINY. 


SERTOIUUS. 


SEPOY    MUTINY,    of    1763,    The.      Sec 

Inhh.    A   1)   17.-)7-177i Of  1806.    SceluDiA: 

A.  I).  Isor.-lSlO Of  1857-1858.     See  India: 

A.  I).  1H")7,  to  18r)7-!S.->S  (.h-i.v — Ii-NE). 

SEPT,  ORCLAN.     SccCi.ans. 

SEPTA.     Si'c  Cami'is  Mauth-s. 

SEPTEMBER  LAWS,  The.  See  Fuanck; 
A.  1).  is:',il-is.tii. 

SEPTEMBER  MASSACRES  AT 
PARIS.     See  Fuance:   A.  D.  1793  (August  — 

SkI'I'I'.MIJKU). 

SEPTENNATE  IN  FRANCE,  The.  See 
Fkamk:    .\    1>.  Is71-is7r,. 

SEPTENNIAL  ACT,  The.  See  England: 
A.  I).  171C.. 

SEPTIMANIa':  Under  the  Goths.  See 
fio'niiA.  IN  (iAii.;  also  GoTiis  (Visigoths): 
A.   I).  410-41!);  autl  41!l-4.")l. 

A.  D.  715-718. — Occupation  by  the  Moslems. 
See  MAiiiiMr.TAN  t'oNqriiST:    A.  I).  71.')-732. 

A.  D.  752-759. —  Recovery  from  the  Mos- 
lems. .Ste  JIaiiometan  Conquest :  A.  I).  7.53- 
7.")!t. 

loth  Century.— The  dukes  and  their  succes- 
sors.    See  Toulouse:   10-1  1th  Centuries. 

SEPTUAGINT,  The.— "Wc  have  in.  the 
Sepluagiiit,  a  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Teslanieiit,  the  lirst  great  essay  in  translation 
into  Greek,  a  solitary  speeimen  of  the  ordinary 
language  spoken  and  understood  in  those  days 
[at  Ale.xaiidria  3d  century  B.  C.].  There  is  a 
famous  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  work  by  or- 
der of  the  Egyiitian  king,  and  of  the  perfect 
agreement  of  all  the  versions  produced  by  the 
learned  men  who  had  been  sent  at  his  request 
from  Jiidica.  Laying  aside  these  fables,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  books  were  gradually  rendered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  Jews  settled  in 
P^gypt,  who  seem  to  have  been  actually  forget- 
ting their  old  language.  Perhaps  Philadelplius 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  thing  by  requiring  a 
copy  for  liis  lilirary.  which  seems  to  have  ad- 
mitted none  but  Greek  books." — J.  P.  Mahaft'y, 
IStory  of  Alexander  H  Empire,  eh.  14. 

Also  in:  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Jeiei.ih  Church,  lect.  4. — F.  W.  Farrar, 
Hist,  of  Interpretation  (Hampton  Leet's,  188-j), 
lect.  3. 

SEQUANA,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  .Seine. 

SEQUANI,  The.     See  Gauls. 

SERAI.     See  Mongols;    A.  D.  1238-1391. 

SERAPEUM,  at  Alexandria.  See  Alex- 
anduia:  B.  C.  383-24(5,  and  A.  D.  389;  also 
LiURAitiES,  Ancient:    Ale.vandhia. 

SERAPEUM,  at  Memphis.  — "  Tlie  Ser- 
apeum  is  one  of  llie  edifices  of  Memphis  [Egypt] 
rendered  famous  by  a  frequently  ciuoted  jias 
sage  of  Strabo,  and  by  the  constant  menlion 
made  of  it  on  the  Greek  jiapyri.  It  had  long 
been  sought  for,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  it  in  18.51.  Apis,  the  living  image 
of  Osiris  revisiting  the  earth,  was  a  bull  who, 
while  he  lived,  had  his  temple  at  Jlemphis 
(Mitrahenny).  and.  when  dead,  had  his  tomb  at 
Sakkarah.  The  palace  which  the  bull  inhabited 
in  his  lifetime  was  called  thcApieum;  the  Ser- 
apeum  was  the  name  given  to  his  tomli. " — 
A.  Marictte.  Mnnnmi  nt.i  <f  Upper  Egiipt.  p.  S8. 

SERAPHIM,  OR  "BLUE  RIBBON," 
The  order  of  the. —  "There  is  no  doubt  what- 


ever of  the  anticjuity  of  this  Order,  yet  it  is  very 
dillicult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  date  of  the  foun- 
dation. General  opinion,  though  without  posi- 
tive proof,  ascribes  its  origin,  about  the  year 
1280,  to  King  Magnus  I.  [of  Sweden],  who  is 
said  to  have  instituted  it  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  JIaltese  Knights.  Another  account  ascribes 
the  foundation  to  Magnus's  grandson.  Magnus 
Ericlison.  .  .  .  King  Frederick  I.  revived  the 
Order,  as  also  tho.se  of  the  Sword  and  North 
Star,  on  the  28th  April,  1748."— Sir  B.  Burke, 
The  Jioo/:  if  Onh  r.i  of  Knighthood,  p.  329. 

SERBONIAN  BOG.— "  There  is  a  lake  lie- 
tween  C<elo-Syria  and  Egypt,  very  narrow,  but 
exceeding  deep,  even  to  a  wonder,  two  hundred 
furlongs  in  length,  called  Serbon;  if  any  through 
ignorance  apiiroach  it  they  are  lost  irrecoverably  ; 
for  the  channel  being  very  narrow,  like  a  swad- 
ling-band,  and  compassed  round  witli  vast  heaps 
of  sand,  great  quantities  of  it  are  cast  into  the 
lake,  by  Uie  continued  southern  winds,  which  so 
cover  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  make  it  to  the 
view  so  like  unto  dry  land,  that  it  cannot  possi- 
bly be  distinguished ;  and  therefore  many,  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  place,  by  miss- 
ing their  way,  have  been  there  swallowed  up, 
together  witli  whole  armies.  For  the  sand  being 
trod  upon,  sinks  down  and  gives  way  by  degrees, 
and  like  a  malicious  cheat,  deludes  and  decoys 
them  that  come  upon  it,  till  too  late,  when  they 
see  the  mischief  they  are  likely  to  fall  into,  they 
begin  to  support  and  help  one  another,  b\it 
without  any  possibility  either  of  returning  back 
or  escaping  certain  ruin." — Diodorus  [Buoth'it 
trans. ),  bk.  i,ch.  3.  — According  to  Dr.  Brugscli.  the 
lake  Serbon,  or  Sirbonis,  so  graphically  described 
by  Diodorus,  but  owing  its  modern  celebrity 
to  Milton's  allusion  {Paradise  Lost,  ii.  592-4),  is 
in  our  days  almost  entirely  dried  up.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  having  been  really  a  lagoon,  on  the 
northeastern  coast  of  Egypt,  "divided  from  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  long  tongue  of  laud  which, 
in  ancient  times,  formed  the  only  road  from 
Egypt  to  Palestine."  It  is  Dr.  Brugsch's  theory 
that  the  e.xodus  of  the  Israelites  was  by  this 
route  and  that  the  host  of  Pharaoh  perished  in 
the  Serbonian  quicksands.— II.  Brugsch,  hist, 
of  Egnpt.  r.  3,  itpp. 

SERBS,  The.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States,  7tii  ('entury  (Seiivia,  Croatia,  etc.). 

SERES.  See  China:  The  names  op  the 
country. 

SERFDOM.— SERFS.  See  Slavery,  Me- 
di/eval  and  Modern. 

SERGIUS  I.,  Pope,  A.  D.  687-701 Ser- 

gius  II.,  Pope,  844-847 Sergius  III.,  Pope, 

904-911 Sergius  IV.,  Pope,  1009-1012. 

SERINGAPATAM:    A.   D.   1792.— Siege 

by  the  English.     See  India;    A.  D.  178.5-179.-j. 

A.  D.  1799. —  Final  capture  by  the  English. 

—  Death  of  Sultan  Tippoo.     See  India:  A.  D. 

1798-1805. 


SERJEANTS-AT-LAW.     See  Templars: 
The  Order  in  England. 

SERPUL,   Treaty  of  (1868). 
A.  D.  18.59-1876. 

SERRANO,  Ministry  and  Regency  of. 
Spain;  A.  D.  1866-1873. 

SERTORIUS,  in  Spain.     See  Spain:  B.  C. 
83-73. 


See  Russia: 


See 
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SERVI.  See  Slavery,  Medieval  and  Mod- 
ern: lilNGi.AND;  also,  Cattani. 

SERVI  A.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States. 

SERVIAN  CONSTITUTION.— The  first 
important  nioditicutioii  (if  the  primitive  Roman 
constitution,  ascribed  to  King  Servius  TuUius. 
See  CoMiTiA  Centuriata. 

SERVIAN  WALL  OF  ROME,  The.  See 
Seven  IIii.i.s  of  Rome. 

SERVILES,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1814- 
1837. 

SERVITES,  The.— The  order  of  the  "Re- 
ligious Servants  of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  better 
known  as  Servites,  was  founded  iu  1233  by 
seven  Florentine  merchants.  It  spread  rapid!}- 
in  its  early  years,  and  lias  a  considei'able  number 
of  houses  still  existing. 

SESQUIPES.    See  Foot,  The  Roman. 

SESTERTIUS,  The.     See  As. 

SESTOS,  OR  SESTUS,  Siege  and  cap- 
ture of.     See  Athens  ;  B.  C.  479-478. 

SESTUNTII,  The.  See  Britain-:  Celtic 
Tribes. 

SETTE  POZZI,  OR  MALVASIA,  Bat- 
tle of  ( 1263).     See  Genoa:  A.  I).  12U1-1299. 

SETTLEMENT,  Act  of.  See  England: 
A.  1).  1701.  and  Irel.vnd:  A.  D.  1660-1665. 

SEVASTOS.— The  Greek  form,  iu  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  of  tlie  title  of  "Augustus." 
"It  was  divided  into  four  gradations,  sevastos, 
protosevastos,  pauhypersevastos.  and  sevasto- 
krator. " — G.  Finlay,  Hist.  Byzfudine  and  Greek 
Empiri'x,  716-145:!.  hk.  3,  ch.  2,  sect.  1. 

SEVEN  BISHOPS,  The:  Sent  to  the 
Tower.     See  England:  A.  I).  1687-1688. 

SEVEN  BOROUGHS,  The.  See  Five 
Boitorciis.  The. 

SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTEN- 
DOM, The. —  St.  George,  for  England,  St. 
Denis,  for  France,  St.  James,  for  Spain,  St.  An- 
thony, for  Italy,  St.  Andrew,  for  Scotland,  St. 
Patrick,  for  Ireland,  and  St.  David,  for  Wales, 
were  called,  in  mediieval  times,  the  Seven 
Cliampions  of  Christendom. 

SEVEN  CITIES,  The  Isle  of  the.  See 
Antilles. 

SEVEN  CITIES  OF  CIBOLA.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Pueblos. 

SEVEN  DAYS  RETREAT,  The.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1862  (.June — 
JuLV:  Virginia). 

SEVEN  GATES  OF  THEBES,  The. 
See  Thebes,  Greece:  The  founding  op  the 
city. 

SEVEN  HILLS  OF  ROME,  The.— "  The 
seven  Iiills  were  not  occupied  all  at  once,  but  one 
after  the  other,  as  they  were  required.  The 
Palatine  held  the  '  ar.x  '  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants, and  was  the  original  nucleus  of  the  town, 
round  which  a  wall  or  earthern  rampart  was 
raised  by  Romulus.  The  hill  of  Saturn,  after- 
wards the  Capitoline,  is  said  to  have  been  united, 
after  tlie  death  of  Titus  Tatius,  hy  Romulus; 
who  drew  a  second  wall  or  earthern  rampart 
round  the  two  hills  The  Aventine,  which  was 
chiefly  used  as  a  pasture  ground,  was  added  by 
Ancus  Martins,  who  settled  tlie  population  of  the 
conquered  towns  of  Politoriuni.  Tellena,  and 
Ficana  upon  it.  According  to  Livy,  the  Cielian 
Hill  was  added  to  the  city  by  TuUus  Hostilius. 
Tlie  population  increasing,  it  seemed  necessary  to 
fiirtlier  enlarge  the  city.  Servius  Tullius,  Livy 
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tells  us,  added  two  lulls,  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Viminal,  afterwards  extending  it  further  to  the 
Esquiline,  where,  lie  says,  to  give  ilignity  to  the 
place,  he  dwelt  himself.  The  city  "having 
reached  such  an  extent,  a  vast  undertaking  wa.s 
planned  by  the  king,  .Servius,  to  protect  it.  A 
line  of  wall  [the  Servian  Wall]  was  built  to  en- 
circle the  seven  hills  over  which  the  city  had  ex- 
tended."—H.  M.  Westropp,  Eurly  and  Imperial 
Rome,  pp.  56-57. 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  The  Republic  of  the. 
See  Ionian  Islands:  To  ISI4. 

SEVEN  LIBERAL  ARTS,  The.  See 
Education,  Medi.eval:  Scholasticism. 

SEVEN  MOUNTS,  The.  See  Palatine 
Hill;  and  Quihinal. 

SEVEN  PINES,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.vies  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (M.vv:  Virginia). 

SEVEN  PROVINCES,  The  Union  of  the. 
See  Netiierl.^nds:  A.  1).  1577-1581. 

SEVEN  REDUCTIONS,  The  War  of  the. 
See  Argentinf  Republic:  A.  I).  1580-1777. 

SEVEN  RIVERS,  The  Land  of  the.  See 
India:  The  Immigration  and  Conquests  of 
the  Aryas. 

SEVEN  WEEKS  WAR,  The.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  is(i6. 

SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE.— 
"Tlie  name  and  poetry  of  Solon,  and  the  short 
maxims,  or  sayings,  of  Phokylides,  conduct  us 
to  the  mention  of  the  Seven  AVise  Men  of  Greece. 
Solon  was  himself  one  of  the  seven,  and  most  if 
not  all  of  them  were  poets,  or  composers  in 
verse.  To  most  of  them  is  ascribed  also  an 
abundance  of  pithy  repartees,  together  with 
one  short  saying,  or  maxim,  peculiar  to  each, 
serving  as  a  sort  of  distinctive  motto.  .  .  .  Re- 
specting this  constellation  of  Wise  Jlen  —  who, 
in  the  next  century  of  Grecian  history,  when 
philosophy  came  to  be  a  matter  of  discussion 
and  argumentation,  were  spoken  of  with  great 
eulogy  —  all  the  statements  are  confused,  in 
part  even  contradictory.  Neither  the  number 
nor  the  names  are  given  by  all  authors  alike. 
Diktearelius  numbered  ten,  Ilermippus  seven- 
teen :  the  names  of  Solon  the  Athenian.  Thales 
the  Milesian,  Pittakus  the  .Mitylenean.  and  Bias 
the  Prieneau,  were  comprised  in  all  the  lists 
—  and  the  remaining  names  as  given  by  Plato 
were  Kleobulus  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  Myson  of 
Chens,  and  Cheilon  of  Sparta.  We  cannot  cer- 
tainly distribute  among  them  the  sayings,  or 
mottoes,  upon  which  in  later  days  the  Amphik- 
tyons  conferred  the  honour  of  inscription  in  the 
Delphian  temple:  'Know  thyself,' — 'Nothing 
too  much.' — '  Know  th)'  opportunity,' — '  Snrety- 
ship  is  the  precursor  of  ruin.'.  .  .  Dikiearchus, 
however,  justly  observed  that  these  seven  or  ten 
persons  were  not  wise  men,  or  philosophers,  in 
the  sense  which  those  words  bore  in  his  day,  but 
persons  of  practical  discernment  in  reference  to 
man  and  society, — of  the  same  turn  of  mind  as 
their  contemporary  the  fabulist  3^sop,  thougli 
not  employing  the  same  mode  of  illustration. 
Their  appearance  forms  an  epoch  iu  Grec'ian  his- 
tory, inasnuicli  as  they  are  tlielirst  persons  who 
ever  acquired  an  Hellenics  reputation  grounded 
on  mental  competency  apart  from  poetical  genius 
or  effect  — a  proof  that  jiolitical  and  social  pru- 
dence was  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and  ad-^ 
mired  on  its  own  account. "—  G.  Grote,  IIi»t.  if 
Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  39. 
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SEVEN  YEARS  WAR. 


SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

i^«■  HlIODKS.   'I'lIK  (_'OI,OSSfS  OF. 

SEVEN  YEARS  WAR:  Its  causes  and 
provocations.  See  Germany:  A.  U.  1755-1  T.W; 
ami  F.Mii.AM):  A.  I).  1754-1755. 

Campaigns  in  America.  See  Canada:  A.  1). 
17511-175;!,  to  ]7t)0;  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1749- 
1755,  and  1755;  Ohio  (Vaixey):  A.  1).  1748- 
1754,  1754.  iind  1755;  Cai'E  IJketon  Island: 
A.  1).  1758-17GO. 

English  Naval  Operations.  See  Canada: 
A.  I).  17.55;  EN<;i.ANn:  A.  I).  1758  (.June— Ai'- 
cisr),  and  175!)  (ArcusT— Novembeu). 

Campaigns  in  Germany.  Sec  Gekmany: 
A.  I).  1751),  III  171)1-1702. 

The  conflict  in  India.  See  India:  A.  I).  1758- 
1701. 

The  Treaties  vyhich  ended  the  war.— The 
Peace  of  Paris  and  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg. 
—  Negnliatiims  tor  ;i  jieace  lietweeii  Eii^laiid, 
Franco,  and  S|iaiii  were  brcmglil  tii  a  close  liy 
tlic  signing  of  iircliininaries  at  Foiitaiucbleau, 
November  'S,  1702.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  ne.xt 
month,  a  conference  fortlie  arrangement  of  terms 
between  Prussia,  Austria  and  Sa.xony  was  begun 
at  Hubertsburg,  a  liuuling-seat  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  between  Leipsic  and  Dresden.  "The 
definitive  Peace  of  Paris,  between  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  Portugal,  was  sinned  February 
lOtli  17();!.  Both  France  and  England  aban- 
doned their  allies,  and  neither  Austria  nor  Prus- 
sia was  mentioned  in  the  treaty."  ]5ul  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  territories  belonging  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse, 
and  the  Count  of  Lippe  Bilcheburg  should  be 
restored  to  them.  "  France  ceded  to  England 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  the  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Iberville.  A  line 
drawn  through  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  was  henceforth  to  form  the  l)ound- 
ary  between  the  iiossessions  of  the  two  nations, 
except  that  the  town  and  island  of  New  Orleans 
were  not  to  be  included  in  this  cession.  France 
also  ceded  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  with  the 
isles  and  coasts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  retaining, 
under  certain  restrictions,  the  right  of  fishing  at 
Newfoundland,  and  the  isles  of  St.  Peter  and 
Miqnelon.  In  the  AVest  Indies  she  ceded  Gren- 
ada and  the  Grenadines,  and  three  of  the  so- 
called  neuter  islands,  namel}',  Dominica,  St. 
Vincent,  and  Tobago,  retaining  the  fourth,  St. 
Lucie.  Also  in  Africa,  the  river  Senegal,  recov- 
ering Gorec;  in  the  East  Indies,  the  French  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  made  since 
1749,  retaining  previous  ones.  She  also  restored 
to  Great  Britain  Natal  and  Tabanouly,  in  Su- 
matra, and  engaged  to  keep  no  troops  in  Bengal. 
In  Europe,  besides  relinquishing  her  conquests 
in  Germany,  she  restored  Minorca,  and  engaged 
to  jilace  Duidiirk  in  tlie  state  reqinred  by  former 
trcal,ies.  Great,  Britain,  on  her  side,  restored 
Belle  Isle,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinicjue, 
Guadaloupe,  Marie  Galante,  and  La  Desirade. 
Spain  ceded  to  Great  Britain  Flori<la  and  all  dis- 
tiicts  east  of  the  Mississippi,  recovering  the  Hav- 
annah  and  all  other  British  conquests.  British 
svdjjects  were  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  cutting 
logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  .  .  .  With 
regard  to  the  Portuguese  colonies,  matters  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war. 
.  .  .  By  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Florida,  France,  by  a  private  agreement,  made 


over  to  Spain  New  Orleans  and  whiit  remained 
to  her  of  Louisiana.  The  Peace  of  Hubertsburg, 
lietween  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Sa.\ouy,  was 
signed  February  15th  1703.  Marie  Theresa  re- 
nounced all  jirclensions  she  might  have  to  any 
of  the  donunions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
especially  those  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by 
the  treaties  of  Breslau  and  Berlin;  and  she 
agreed  to  restore  to  Prussia  the  town  and  county 
of  Glatz,  and  the  fortresses  of  Wesel  and  Gel- 
ders.  The  Empire  was  included  in  the  peace,  but 
the  Emperor  was  not  even  named.  ...  In  the 
peace  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  en- 
gaged speedily  to  evacuate  that  Electorate  and 
to  restore  the  archives,  ifcc. ;  but  he  would  give 
no  indemnification  for  losses  suffered.  TIk^ 
Treaty  of  Dresden,  of  1745,  was  renewed," — T.  II, 
Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Earojic,  hk.  0.  ch.  0  {i\ 
;i).  —  "Of  the  Peace-Treaties  at  Hubertsburg, 
Paris  and  otlier  places,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  say  almost  an_ything.  .  .  .  The  substance  of 
the  whole  lies  now  in  Three  Points.  .  .  .  The 
issue,  as  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  'strives  to 
be,  in  all  points,  simply  '  As-you-wcre';  and, 
in  all  outward  or  tangible  points,  strictly  is  so. 
After  such  a  tornado  of  strife  as  the  civilised 
world  had  not  witnessed  since  the  Thirty-Years 
War.  Tornado  springing  doulitless  from  the 
regions  called  Infernal ;  and  darkening  the  upper 
world  from  south  to  north,  and  from  east  to  west 
for  Seven  Years  long;  —  issuing  in  general  '  As- 
you-were  '  I  Yes  truly,  the  tornado  was  Infernal ; 
tint  Heaven,  too,  had  silently  its  purposes  in  it. 
Nor  is  the  mere  expenditure  of  men's  diabolic 
rages,  in  mutual  clash  as  of  opposite  electricities, 
with  reduction  to  equipoise,  and  restoration  of 
zero  and  repose  again  after  seven  years,  the  one 
or  the  principal  result  arrived  at.  luarticu- 
lately,  little  dreamt  on  at  the  time  by  any  by- 
slander,  the  results,  on  survey  from  this  dislance, 
an.'  visible  as  Threefold.  Let  us  name  them  one 
other  time:  1°.  There  is  no  taking  of  Silesia 
from  this  man;  no  clipping  him  down  to  the 
orthodox  old  limits;  he  and  his  Country  have 
jialpably  outgrown  these.  Austria  gives-up  the 
problem:  'We  have  lost  Silesia!'  Yes;  and. 
what  you  hardly  yet  know, —  and  what,  I  per- 
ceive, Friedrich  himself  .still  less  knows,  — 
Teutschland  has  found  Prussia.  Prussia,  it 
seems,  cannot  be  conquered  by  the  whole  world 
trying  to  do  it;  Prussia  has  gone  through  its 
Fire-Baptism,  to  the  satisfaction  of  gods  and 
men;  and  is  a  Nation  henceforth.  In  and  of  poor 
dislocated  Teutschland,  there  is  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  the  World  lienceforth ;  an  actual  Na- 
tion, And  a  Nation  not  grounding  itself  on 
extinct  Traditions,  Wiggeries,  Papistries,  Im- 
maculate Conceptions;  no,  but  on  living  Facts, 
—  Facts  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Gravitation, 
Martin  Luther's  Reformation,  and"  wdiat  it  really 
can  believe  in :  —  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  said 
Nation  and  of  poor  Teutschland  henceforth, 
,  .  .  2°.  In  regard  to  England.  Her  .Jenkins's- 
Ear  Controversy  is  at  last  settled.  Not  only 
liberty  of  the  Seas,  but,  if  she  were  not  wiser, 
dominion  of  them;  guardianship  of  liberty  for 
all  others  whatsoever;  Dominion  of  the  Seas  for 
that  wise  object.  America  is  to  be  English,  not 
French ;  what  a  result  is  that,  were  there  no 
other!  Really  a  considerable  Fact  in  the  History 
of  the  World.  Fact  principally  due  to  Pitt,  as  I 
believe,  according  to  my  best  conjecture,  and 
comparison  of  probabilities  and   circumstances. 
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For  which,  after  all,  is  not  everybody  thankful, 
less  or  more  1  O  my  English  brothers,  O  my 
Yankee  h.ilf-brothers,  how  oblivious  are  we  of 
those  that  have  done  us  benefit!  ...  3°.  In 
regard  to  France.  It  appears,  noble  old  Teutsch- 
land,  with  such  pieties  and  unconquerable  .silent 
valours,  such  opulences  human  and  divine,  amid 
its  wreck  of  new  and  old  confusions,  is  not  to  be 
cut  in  Four,  and  made  to  dance  to  the  piping  of 
Versailles  or  another.  Far  the  contrary!  To 
Versailles  itself  there  has  gone  forth,  Versailles 
may  read  it  or  not,  the  writing  on  the  wall : 
'Thou  art  weighed  in  tlie  balance,  and  found 
wanting '  (at  last  even  '  found  wanting  ')  I  France, 
beaten,  stript,  humiliated ;  sinful,  unrepentant, 
governed  by  mere  sinners  and,  at  best,  clever 
fools  ('fous  pleins  d'esprit '), —  collapses,  like  a 
creature  whose  limbs  fail  it;  sinks  into  bankrupt 
quiescence,  into  nameless  fermentation,  generally 
into  drv-rot." — T.  Carlyle,  Hist.  ofFriedrii'hll., 
bk.  'Z0,'e7i.  13  (i\  9).— The  text  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  niay  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  Uistory, 
i:  15,  p.  1291,  and  in  Entick's  Hist,  of  the  Late 
War.  V.  5,  ;).  438. 

The  death  and  misery  of  the  war  summed 
up  by  Frederick  the  Great. —  "Prussia  euii- 
nicrated  1S0,000  men,  whom  she  had  been  de- 
prived of  by  the  war.  Her  armies  had  fought 
16  pitched  "battles.  Tlie  enemy  had  beside  al- 
most totally  destroyed  three  large  corps;  that  of 
the  convoy  of  Olmutz,  that  of  Maxen,  and  that 
of  Fouquet  at  Landshut;  exclusive  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Breslau,  two  garrisons  of  Schweid- 
uitz,  one  of  Torgau,  and  one  of  Wittenberg,  that 
were  taken  with  these  towns.  It  was  further 
estimated  tliat  20,000  souls  perished  in  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia  by  the  ravages  of  the  Russians : 
6,000  in  Pomerania;  4,000  in  the  New  March  and 
3,000  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenbourg.  The 
Russian  tjoops  had  fought  four  grand  battles, 
and  it  was  computed  that  the  war  had  cost  them 
120,000  men,  including  part  of  the  recruits  that 
perished,  in  coming  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia 
and  China,  to  join  their  corps  in  Germany.  The 
Austrians  had  fought  ten  regular  battles.  Two 
garrisons  at  Schweidnttz  and  one  at  Breslau  had 
been  taken;  and  they  estimated  their  loss  at 
140,000  men.  The  French  made  their  losses 
amount  to  200,000;  the  English  with  their  allies 
to  160,000;  the  Swedes  to  2.5,000;  and  the  troops 
of  the  circles  to  28,000.  .  .  .  From  the  general 
picture  which  we  have  sketched,  the  result  is 
that  the  governments  of  Austria,  France,  and 
even  England,  wei'e  overwhelmed  with  debts, 
and  almost  destitute  of  credit;  but  that  the  peo- 
ple, not  having  been  sufferers  in  the  war,  were 
only  sensible  of  it  from  the  prodigious  taxes 
wliich  had  been  exacted  by  their  sovereigns. 
Whereas,  in  Prussia,  the  government  was  pos- 
sessed of  money,  but  the  provinces  were  laid 
waste  and  desolated,  by  the  rapacity  and  bar- 
barity of  enemies.  Tlie  electorate  of  Saxony 
was,  next  to  Prussia,  the  province  of  Germany 
tliat  had  suffered  the  most;  but  this  country 
found  resources,  in  the  goodness  of  its  soil  and 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  wdiich  are  want- 
ing to  Prussia  throughout  her  provinces,  Silesia 
excepted.  Time,  which  cures  and  effaces  all  ills, 
will  no  doubt  soon  restore  the  Prussian  states  to 
their  former  abundance,  prosperity,  and  splen- 
dor. Other  powers  will  in  like  manner  recover, 
and  other  ambitious  men  will  arise,  excite  new 
wars,   and   incur   new   disasters.     Such   are  the 


properties  of  the  human  mind ;  no  man  benefits 
by  example."— Frederick  II.,  Hist,  of  the  Seven 
iears  War  (Posthumous  Works,  v.  Z).ch.  17. 

SEVERINUS,  Pop*e,  A,  1).  640,  May  to 
August. 

SEVERUS,  Alexander,  Roman  Emperor, 
A.  I).  222-23.5. 

SEVERUS,  Libius,  Roman  Emperor 
(Western),  A.  D.  461-46.5. 

SEVERUS,  Septimius,  Roman  Emperor, 
A.  D.  193-211.  .  .  ,  Campaigns  in  Britain.  See 
Biiit.\in:  a.  I).  208-211. 

SEVERUS,  Wall  of.  See  Rcwax  Walls  i.n 
BRtT.vrx. 

SEVIER,  John,  and  the  early  settlement 
of  Tennessee.  See  Tennessek:  A.  I).  1709- 
1772,  to  1785-1796. 

SEVILLE:  Early  history  of  the  city.— "Se- 
ville was  a  prosperous  port  imder  the  Phoeni- 
cians; and  was  singularly  favored  by  the  Scipios. 
In  45  B.  C,  Julius  Ctesar  entered  the  city;  he 
enlarged  it,  stren^liened  and  fortified  it,  and 
thus  made  it  a  favorite  residence  with  the  pa- 
tricians of  Rome,  several  of  whom  came  to  live 
there;  no  wonder,  with  its  perfect  climate  and 
brilliant  skies.  It  was  then  called  Ilispalis." — 
E.  E.  and  S.  Hale.  The  Story  of  .Sjiain,  eh.  18. 

A,  D.  712.  —  Surrender  to  the  Arab-Moors. 
See  Sp.ux:  A.  D.  711-713. 

A.  D.  1031-1091.  —  The  seat  of  a  Moorish 
kingdom.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1031-1086. 

A.  D.  1248. — Conquest  from  the  Moors  by 
St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile.     See  Spai.n  :  A.  1). 

1248-13.50. 

♦ 

SEVILLE,  Treaty  of  (1730J.  See  Spain: 
A.  1).  1726-1731. 

SEVIN,  Battle  of  (1877).  See  Turks;  A.  D. 
1877-1878. 

SEWAN.     See  Wampum. 

SEWARD,  William  H.— Defeat  in  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  of  i860.      See  I'MTiiU  States 

OF  Am.:    a.  D.  1860  (Apkii,— Nove.mbek) 

In  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  See  United 
St-\tes  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (.Mauch),  and  after. 
.The  Trent  Affair.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  AD.  1861  (Xove.mber) The  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1862(Septembeu) Attempted  as- 
sassination.  See  United  States  OF  Am.  :  .\.  1). 

1865  (April  14th) In  President  Johnson's 

Cabinet.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  U. 
1865  (May— .lui.Y). 

SFORZA,  Francesco,  The  rise  to  ducal 
sovereignty  of.     See  .Milan:  \.  D.  1447-14.51 

SHABATZ,  Battle  of  (1806).  See  Balk.^n 
AND  Daxubian  St.vtes:  14-19Tn  Centuries 
(Sekvia). 

SHACAYA,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Anuesians. 

SHAH,  OR  SCHAH.     See  Bey;  also  Chess. 

SHAH  J  AH  AN,  Moghul  Emperor  or  Pad- 
ischah  of  India,  A.  I>.  16-2S-16.58. 

SHAH  ROKH,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D.  1747- 
17.51. 

SHAHAPTIAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Amer- 
ican AlJOUtOINES:   Nk/.  Priues. 

SHAHPUR.— One  of  the  capitals  of  the  later 
Persian  empire,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  near 
Kazeruu,  in  the  province  of  Fars.  It  was  built 
by  Sapor  I.,  the  second  of  the  Sassanian  kings. 
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SUAHPUR. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 


ami  received  his  name.— G.  Kawliiisoi),  Seventh 
Groit  Oriental  Mundrchy,  ch.  4. 

SHAKERS,  The.— ■•  From  the  time  of  the 
first  settlements  until  the  age  of  the  Kevolntion, 
if  there  were  any  communistic  societies  foimdeil, 
[in  tlie  United  States]  I  have  met  with  no  ac- 
count of  them.  The  lirst  which  has  liad  a  Ions;- 
life,  was  that  of  the  Shakers,  or  Sliaking  Qua- 
kers, as  they  were  at  tirst  caHed,  on  account  of 
their  bodily  "movements  iu  worship.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  sect  or  society  left  England  in  177-4, 
and  have  prospered  ever  since.  It  has  now  nujlti- 
plied  into  settlements  —  twelve  of  them  in  New 
York  and  New  England  —  in  regard  to  which 
we  borrow  the  following  statistics  from  Dr. 
NordhofT's  book  on  communistic  societies  iu  the 
United  States,  published  in  187.').  Their  iiroperty 
consists  of  49,335  acres  of  land  in  home  farms, 
with  other  real  estate.  The  value  of  theirhouses 
and  personal  property  is  not  given.  The  popu- 
lation of  all  the  communities  consists  of  G!)5  male 
an<l  l.bSU  female  adults,  with.'iHl  young  persons 
under  twenty-one,  of  whom  193  are  males  and 
339  females, "amounting  in  all  to  3,41.')  iu  1874. 
The  ma.xinuMu  of  population  was  5,069,  a  decline 
to  less  than  half,  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  ac- 
count save  on  the  supposition  that  there  arc  per- 
manent causes  of  decay  now  at  work  within  the 
communities.  .  .  .  The  Shakers  were  at  their 
origin  a  society  of  enthusiasts  in  humble  life, 
who  sejiarated  from  the  Quakers  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ann  Lee,  one 
of  the  members,  on  account  of  spiritual  mani- 
festations believed  to  have  beeu  maile  to  her,  be- 
came an  oracle  in  the  body,  and  iu  1773  she  de- 
clared that  a  revelation  from  heaven  instructed 
her  to  'go  to  America.  The  ne.\t  jcar  she  crossed 
the  sea,  with  eight  others,  and  settled  iu  the 
woods  of  Waterviict,  near  Albany.  She  preached, 
and  was  believed  to  have  performed  remarkable 
cures.  From  her  .  .  .  [was]  derived  the  rule  of 
celibacy.  .  .  .  She  died  iu  1784,  as  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  eluirch;  anil  had  afterward 
nearly  eiiual  honors  paid  to  her  with  the  Saviour. 
Under  the  second  successor  of  Ann  Lee  almost 
all  the  societies  in  New  York  and  New  England 
were  founded;  and  under  the  third,  a  woman 
named  Luc-y  Wright,  whose  leadership  lasted 
nearly  thirty  years,  those  in  Ohio  and  Iventucky. 
.  .  .  After  1830  the  Shakers  founded  no  new 
society.  Dr.  Nordhoff  gives  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Shakers,  which  are,  some  of  them, 
singular  euougli.  They  hold  that  God  is  a  dual 
person,  male  and  female;  that  Adam,  created  iu 
his  image,  was  dual  also;  that  the  same  is  true 
of  all  angels  and  spirits;  and  that  Ohrist  is  one 
of  the  highest  spirits,  who  appeared  tirst  iu  the 
person  of  Jesus  and  afterward  in  tliat  of  Ann 
Lee.  There  are  four  heavens  and  four  hells. 
Noah  went  to  the  first  heaven,  and  the  wicked 
of  his  time  to  the  first  hell.  The  second  heaven 
was  called  Paradise,  and  contained  the  pious 
.Jews  until  the  appearance  of  Christ.  The  third, 
that  into  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  caught, 
include<i  all  that  lived  until  the  time  of  Ann  Lee. 
The  fourth  is  now  being  tilled  up,  and  '  is  to 
supersede  all  the  others.'  They  hold  that  the 
day  of  judgment,  or  beginning  of  Christ's  king- 
dom on  earth,  began  with  the  establishment  of 
their  church,  and  will  go  on  until  it  is  brought 
to  its  completion.  ...  In  regard  to  marriage 
and  property  they  do  not  take  the  position  that 
these   are   crimes;    but  only  marks  of  a  lower 


order  of  society.  The  world  will  liave  a  chance 
to  become  pure  in  a  future  state  as  well  as  here. 
They  believed  in  spiritual  communication  and 
possession." — T.  D.  AVoolsey,  Communism  and 
Soeialisni,  pp.  51-56. 

Also  in:  C.  Nordhoff,  IVie  Coiinntinintic  So- 
eiities  af  the  V.  S.,  pp.  117-333. 

SHAKESPEARE,  and  the  English  Renais- 
sance.    See  En(;l.\nd:  15-16tji  Cu.ntukies. 

SHAMANISM.     See  La.mas— L.\maism. 

SHARON,  Plain  of.— That  part  of  the  low- 
land of  the  Palestine  seacoast  which  stretched 
northward  from  Philistia  to  the  iiromontorv  of 
Mt.  C'armtl.    It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

SHARPSBURG,  OR  ANTIETAM,  Battle 
of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863 
(September  ;  Maryland). 

SHASTAS,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines: Sastean  Family. 

SHASU,  The.- — An  Egyptian  name  "in 
which  science  has  for  a  long  time  and  with  per- 
fect certaiuty  recognized  the  Bedouins  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  They  inhabited  the  great 
desert  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  e.Ktended  their  wanderings  sometimes  as  far 
as  the  river  Euphrates." — H.  Brngsch.  //*»?.  of 
Bf/i/pt  iinder  the  Pharaohs,  cli.  11. —  See,  also, 
Egypt:  The  Hyksos, 

SH  A'WMUT.— The  Indian  name  of  the  penin- 
sula ou  which  Boston,  JIass. ,  was  built.  See 
.Massaciusetts:  A.  D.  1630. 

SHAWNEES,  OR  SHAWANESE.  See 
American  Aborioines:  Su.vwanese. 

SHAYS  REBELLION.  See  MASs.\cnu- 
setts:  a.  D.  1780-1787. 

SHEADINGS.     See  Manx  Kingdom,  The. 

SHEBA. — "  The  name  of  Sheba  is  still  to  be 
recognised  in  the  tribe  of  Beuu-es-Sab,  wlio  in- 
habit a  portion  of  Oman"  (Southern  Arabia). — 
F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  the  Aneient  IIi.it.  of  the 
East,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. —  See,  also,  Arabia:  The  an- 
cient succession  and  fusion  op  Races. 

SHEEPEATERS(Tukuarika).  See  Ameri- 
can AnoRioiNEs:  Siiosiionean  Family. 

SHEKEL,  The.  —  "  Queipo  is  of  opinion 
that  the  talent,  the  larger  unit  of  Egyptian 
weight  for  monetary  purposes,  and  for  weighing 
the  precious  metals,  was  equal  to  the  weight  of 
water  contained  in  the  cube  of  f  of  the  royal  or 
sacred  cubit,  and  thus  equivalent  to  42.48  kilos, 
or  113.814  lbs.  troy.  lie  considers  tins  to  have 
been  the  w'eight  of  the  ^Mosaic  talent  taken  by 
the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  It  was  divided  into 
tifty  minas,  each  equal  to  849.6  grm.,  or  13,111 
English  grains;  and  the  mina  into  fifty  shekels, 
each  equal  to  14.16  grm.,  or  218.5  English  grains. 
.  .  .  There  appears  to  be  satisfactory  evidence 
from  existing  specimens  of  the  earliest  .Tewisli 
coins  that  the  normal  weight  of  the  later  .lewish 
shekel  of  silver  was  218.5  troy  grains,  or  14.16 
grammes." — H.  W.  Chisholm,  On  the  Science  of 
Weifihinq  rind  Measurinq.  eh.  2. 

SHELBURNE  MINISTRY,  and  the  nego- 
tiation of  peace  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  See  England:  A.  D.  178'3- 
1783;  AND  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1782 
(September — November). 

SHENANDOAH,  The  Confederate  Cruiser. 
See  Al.vb.ama  Claims:  A.  I).  186'3-1865. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY:  A.  D.  1716. 
— Possession  taken  by  the  Virginians.  See 
Virginia:  A.  I).  1710-1716. 
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SHIPWRECK. 


A.  D.  1744. —  Purchase  from  the  Six  Na- 
tions.    See  Virginia:  A.  D.  1744. 

A.  D.  1861-1864. —  Campaigns  in  the  Civil 
War.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1861- 
1863(Decembeii— Apkil:  Viu6ini.\);  1863  (JIay 
— June:  Virginia),  (SErTEMBER:  Maryland), 
(October— November:  Virginia);  A.  D.  1864 
<May  —  June:  Viugini.\),  (July:  Virginia  — 
M.vryland),  and  (August — October; Virginia). 


SHENIR,  Battle  of.— A  crushing  defeat  of 
tlie  arjiiy  of  king  Hazael  of  Damascus  by  Shal- 
niauezer,  king  of  Assyria,  B.  C.  841. 

SHEPHELAH,  The.— The  name  given  by 
tlie  Jews  to  the  tract  of  low-lyiug  coast  which 
the  Piiilistiues  oecujiied. 

SHEPHERD  KINGS.  See  Egypt:  The 
Hyksos. 

SHERIDAN,  General  Philip  H.:  In  the 
Battle  of  Stone  River.  See  L'nited  St.\tes  op 
Am.:  a.   D.   1862-1863   (Decemheu  — January: 

Tennessee) At  Chickamauga,  and  in   the 

Chattanooga  Campaign.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  186-:S  (August- September:  Ten- 
nessee) RosECRANs'  advance,  and  (October — 
November:  Tennessee) Raid  to  Rich- 
mond. See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(May:  Virgini.v) Raid  to  Trevillian  Sta- 
tion.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 

(.May— June:    Virginia) Campaign  in  the 

Shenandoah.      See    United   States    of    Am.  : 

A.  D.  1864  (August — October:  Virginia) 

Battle  of  Five  Forks.  See  United  St.\tes  op 
Am.:  .V.  I).    186.'5  (^[arcii  —  April:  Virginia). 

SHERIFF.— SCIRGEREFA.—"  Tlie  Scir- 
gerefa  is,  as  his  name  denotes,  the  per.son  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  shire,  '  pagus  '  or  coun- 
ty: he  is  also  called  Scirman  or  Scirigman.  He 
is  properly  speaking  the  holder  of  the  county- 
court,  scirgemot,  or  folemot,  and  probably  at 
first  was  its  elected  chief.  But  as  this  gerefa 
was  at  lirst  the  people's  officer,  he  seems  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  people,  and  to  have  sunk 
in  the  scale  as  the  royal  authority  gradually  rose : 
during  the  whole  of  our  historical  period  we  find 
him  e.Yercising  only  a  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
shared  in  and  controlled  bv  the  ealdormau  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  bishop  on  the  other.  .  .  . 
The  sheriff  was  naturally  the  leader  of  the  militia, 
posse  comitatus,  or  levy  of  the  free  men,  who 
served  under  his  banner,  as  the  different  lords 
with  their  dependents  served  under  the  royal 
olBcers.  ...  In  the  earliest  periods,  the  office 
was  doubtless  elective,  and  possibly  even  to  the 
last  the  people  may  have  enjoyed  theoretically, 
at  least,  a  sort  of  concurrent  choice.  But  I  can- 
not hesitate  for  a  moment  in  asserting  that  under 
the  consolidated  monarchy,  the  scirgerefa  was 
nominated  by  the  king,  with  or  without  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  county-court,  though  this  in  all 
jirobability  was  never  refused. " — J.  M.  Kerable, 
Tlie  S».rotu  ill  Eiig.,  bk.  2,  ch.  5  {v.  2), 

Also  in:  R.  Gneist,  Ilixt.  of  the  Eng.  Const., 
eh.  4. — See,  also.  Shire;  and  Ealdorman. 

SHERIFFMUIR,  Battle  of.   See  Scotland: 

A.  IX  in.-). 

SHERMAN,  General  W.  T.:  At  the  first 
Battle  of  Bull  Run.  See  United  St.\tes  of 
A.\L :  .\.  I).  1861  (July:  Virginia) Re- 
moval from  command  in  Kentucky.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  ;  A.  I).  1862  (January — Febru- 
ary :     Kentucky  —  Tennessee) Battle    of 

Shiloh.     See  United   States  of   A.m.  :    A.   D. 


1862  (February— April:  Tennessee) The 

second^attempt  against  Vicksburg.  See  United 
St.^tes  OP  Am.;  a.  D.  1862  (December:  On 
the  Mississippi) The  final  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863 

(April— July:   On  the  Mississippi) The 

capture  of  Jackson.     See  United  States  of 

Am.;    a.  D.   1863  (July;   Mississippi) The 

Chattanooga  Campaign.  See  United  St.\te8 
OF  Am.:    a.   I).    1863  (October  — Nontsmbbr). 

Meridian  expedition.     See  United  States 

ofAm.  :  A.  D.  1863-1864  (1)e<embku  — April: 
Tennessee  —  Mississippi) Atlanta  cam- 
paign. See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  1).  1864 
(M.\y:     Georgia),     and     (May  —  September: 

Georglv) March  to  the  Sea.     See  United 

States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (September— Oc- 
tober: Georgia),  and  (November— December: 

Georgl\) The  last  campaign.     See  United 

States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  180.5  (Febru.«y— March: 
The  Carolinas).  and  (.\pril  26tii). 

SHERMAN  SILVER  ACT,  and  its  re- 
peal. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1890- 
1893. 

SHERSTONE,  Battle  of.— The  second  bat- 
tle foLiglit  between  ('nut.  or  Canute,  and  Ed- 
mund Ironsides  tor  the  English  crown.  It  was 
in  Wiltshire,  A.  I).  1016. 

SHERWOOD  FOREST.— "The  name  of 
Sherwood  or  Shirewood  is,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,"  says  Jlr.  Llewellyn  Jewett, 
"derived  from  the  open-air  assemblies,  or  folk- 
moots,  or  witenagemotes  of  the  shire  being  there 
held  in  primitive  times."  The  Forest  once  cov- 
ered the  whole  county  of  Nottingham  and  ex- 
tended into  both  Yorkshire  anil  Derbyshire. 
twenty -five  miles  one  way  by  eight  or  li-n  the 
other.  It  was  a  royal  forest  and  favorite  hunting 
resort  of  both  Sa.xon  and  Norman  kings;  but  is 
best  known  as  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  the 
bold  outlaw  Robin  Hood.  Few  vestiges  of  the 
great  forest  now  remain.  —  J.  C.  Brown,  The 
Forests  of  Knr/. 

SHESHATAPOOSH  INDIANS,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Algonquian  Family. 

SHETLAND,  OR  ZETLAND,  ISLES: 
8-i3th  Centuries. — The  Northmen  in  posses- 
sion. See  Normans.  —  Nortii.men:  8-9tii  Cen- 
turies, and  1()-13th  Centuries. 

SHEYENNES,  OR  CHEYENNES,  The. 
See  American  Aborigines:  Algonquian  Fami- 
ly. 

SHI  WEI,  The.  See  Mongols;  Origin, 
etc. 

SHIAHS,  OR  SHIAS,  The.  See  Isl.\m; 
also  Persia:  A.  D.  1499-1887. 

SHIITES,  Sultan  Selim's  massacre  of  the. 
See  Turks:  A.  I).  1481-1520. 

SHILOH,  OR  PITTSBURG  LANDING, 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (February  — April:  Tennessee). 

SHINAR.     See  Babylonia:   Primithe. 

SHIP  OF  THE  LINE.— In  the  time  of 
wooden  navies,  "a  ship  carrying  not  less  than 
74  guns  upon  three  decks,  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  placed  in  line  of  battle,"  was  called  a  "ship 
of  the  line."  or  a  "  line-of-battle  ship." 

SHIP-MONEY.  See  England:  A.  D.  1634- 
1637. 

SHIPKA  PASS,  Struggle  for  the.  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1877-1878. 

SHIPWRECK,  Lawr  of.     SeeL.KW:  .Vdmir 
alty. 
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SHIRE.— SHIREMOOT.—"  The  uamp  scir 
or  shire,  which  mai-Us  the  division  iiniiiediately 
superior  to  the  huiulrcd.  merely  means  ft  subdi- 
vision or  share  of  a  hirger  whole,  and  was  early 
vised  in  connexion  with  an  offieial  name  to  desig- 
nate the  territorial  s])here  appointed  to  the  par- 
ticvdar  magistracy  denoted  by  that  name.  So 
the  diocese  was  tlie  bishop's  scire.  .  .  .  The  his- 
torical shires  or  counties  owe  their  origin  to  dif- 
ferent causes.  .  .  .  The  sheriff  or  scirgerefa, 
the  scir- man  of  the  laws  of  Ini,  was  the  king's 
steward  and  judicial  president  of  the  shire.  .  .  . 
The  sheriff  held  the  shiremoot,  according  to  Ed- 
gar's law,  twice  in  the  year.  Altliough  the 
ealdormaii  and  bishop  sat  in  it  to  declare  the  law- 
secular  and  spiritual,  tlie  sheriff  was  the  con.sti- 
tiiting  ollicer. " — 11'.  StiilAi,  Conxt.  JIi.it.  of  Kny.. 
ch.  5.  sfi'tx.  .jS-.")0  ('•.  1).— Sec,  also.  Knights  ok 
TiiESiiiiiK;   Iv\i.liiii!\iAN  ;  anil  (i.\r, 

SHOE-STRING    DISTRICT,  The.     See 

(IkKKVM  ANllKKIXO. 

SHOGUN.    SeeJ.vp.vN:  Sketch  of  Ilisrouv. 

SHOSHONES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
itioiNKs:  SiKisiioNKAN  Family. 

SHRE'WSBURY,  Battle  of.  See  England: 
A.  1>.  1  lo;!. 

SHRE'WSBURY  SCHOOL.  See  Educa- 
tion. JIoDEUN  :  EUKOPEAN  COUNTRIES. —  ENG- 
LAND 

SHULUH,  The.     .'^cc  TiiBY.\NS. 

SHUMIR,  OR    SUMIR.     See  Babylonia: 

ThK.  EAULV  (CIIALDKAN)   ,M()NAH(IIY. 

SHUPANES.— GRAND  SHUPANES.— 

The  ]irinces,  ultimately  i<ings,  of  the  early  Ser- 
vian jieople. — L.  Kanke,  Hist,  af  Serriii.  ch.  1. — 

See    P.ALKAX    AND    D.WSUBIAN   STATES,  9tH  CeN- 

TtUY  (Si:kvia). 

SHUSHAN.     See  Susa. 

SIAM.  —  "The  people  known  to  Europeans 
as  tlie  'Siamese,'  but  who  call  themselves  'Thai,' 
that  is  '  Free  Men,'  have  e.\erci.sed  the  greatest 
civilising  influence  on  the  aboriginal  populations 
of  the  interior.  Witlnn  tlie  historic  period  Siam 
has  also  generally  held  the  most  e.xtensive  do- 
main beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  Menain 
basin.  Even  still,  although  hemmed  in  on  one  .side 
by  the  15ritish  possessions,  on  the  other  by  tlie 
French  protectorate  of  Camboja,  Siam  comprises 
beyond  the  Menam  Valley  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  draws  tribute  from 
numerous  people  in  the  Mekong  and  Salwen 
basins.  Hut  this  State,  with  an  area  about  half 
as  large  again  as  that  of  France,  has  a  popula- 
tion probably  less  than  6,000.000.  .  .  .  The  in- 
habitants of  Siam,  whether  Sliaus,  Laos,  or  Siam- 
ese proper,  belong  all  alike  to  the  same  Thai 
slock,  which  is  also  represented  by  numerous 
tribes  in  Assam,  Manipur,  and  China.  The 
Shans  are  very  numerous  in  the  region  of  the 
Upper  Irrawaddi  and  its  Chinese  atlluents,  in  the 
Salwen  Valley  and  in  the  portion  of  the  Sittang 
basin  included  in  British  territory.  .  .  .  The 
Lovas,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Laos  or 
Laotians,  are  related  to  the  Shans,  and  occupy 
the  north  of  Siam.  .  .  .  They  form  several 
'  kingdniiis,' all  vassalsof  the  Kingof  Siam.  .  . 
The  Siamese,  properly  so  called,  are  centred 
chiefly  in  the  Lower  Menam  basin  and  along  the 
seaboard.  Although  the  most  civilLseil  they  are 
not  the  purest  of  the  Tli;n  race.  .  .  .  Siam  or 
Sayam  is  said  by  some  natives  to  mean  '  Three,' 
because  the  country  was  formerly  peopled  by 
three  races  now  fused  in  one  nation.     Otiiers  de- 
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rive  it  from  saya,  '  independent,' sama,  'brown.' 
or  samo,  '  dark '.  .  .  .  The  Siamese  are  well 
named  'Indo-Chinese,'  their  manners,  customs, 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  all  partaking  of 
this  twofold  character.  Their  feasts  are  of 
Brahmanical  origin,  while  their  laws  and  admin- 
istration are  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Chi- 
nese. .  .  .  About  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Siam  h.id  from  various  causes  fallen  into  a 
state  of  bondage  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  dJut  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
1872,  the  po|iulation  has  increased,  especially  by 
Chinese  immigration.  .  .  .  The  'Master  of  the 
World,'  or  '  Master  of  Life,' as  the  King  of  Siam 
is  generally  called,  enjoys  absolute  power  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects.  ...  A 
second  king,  always  nearly  related  to  the  first, 
enjoys  the  title  and  a  few  attributes  of  royalty. 
But  he  exercises  no  power.  .  .  .  British  having 
succeeded  to  Chinese  influence,  most  of  the  naval 
and  military  as  well  as  of  the  custom-house  olti- 
cers  are  Englishmen." — £).  Reclus,  Tlie  Earth 
and  its  Inhahitants :  Asia,  v.  3,  ch.  21.  —  The 
former  capital  of  Siam  was  Ayuthia,  a  city 
founded  A.  I).  1.3.")1,  and  now  in  ruins.  "An- 
terior to  the  establishment  of  Ayuthia  .  .  .  the 
annals  of  Siam  are  made  up  of  traditional  legends 
and  fables,  such  as  most  nations  are  fond  of  sub- 
stituting in  the  place  of  veracious  liistorj'.  .  .  . 
There  are  accounts  of  intermarriages  with 
Chinese  princesses,  of  embassies  and  wars  with 
neighbouring  States,  all  inlerblended  with  won- 
ders and  miraculous  interpositions  of  Indra  and 
other  divinities;  but  from  the  time  when  the  city 
of  Ayuthia  was  founded  by  Phaja-rtliong,  who 
took  the  title  of  Phra-Kama-Tliibodi,  the  succes- 
sion of  sovereigns  and  the  course  of  events  are 
recorded  with  tolerable  accuracy." — Sir  J.  Bow- 
ring,  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  r.  1,  ch.  2. — 
"For  centuries  the  Siamese  government  paid 
tribute  to  China;  but  since  1852  this  triliute  has 
been  refused.  In  1855  the  first  commercial 
treaty  with  a  European  power  (Great  Britain) 
was  concluded." — G.  G.  Chisholm,  The  Tiro 
Ilemisphcres,  p.  523. 

Also  in:  A.  R.  Colqnhoun,  Amongst  the 
Shan^,  introd.  by  T.  de  La  Couperie,  and  sup.  bi/ 
II.  S.  Ilallett. 

SIBERIA  :  The  Russian  conquest. —  Siberia 
was  scarcely  known  to  the  Russians  before  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  first  conquest 
of  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  achieved  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  century  by  a  Cossack  ad- 
venturer named  Yermac  Timoseef,  who  began 
his  attack  upon  the  Tartars  in  1578.  Unable  to 
hold  what  lie  had  won,  Yermac  offered  the  sov- 
ereignty of  his  conquests  to  the  Czar  of  ,Mu.scovy, 
who  took  it  gladly  and  sent  reinforcements.  The 
conquests  of  Yermac  were  lost  for  a  time  after 
his  death,  but  soon  recovered  by  fresh  bodies  of 
Muscovite  troops  sent  into  the  country.  "This 
success  was  the  forerunner  of  still  greater 
acquisitions.  The  Russians  rapidh-  extended 
their  conquests;  wherever  they  appeared,  the 
Tartars  were  either  reduced  or  exterminated; 
new  towns  were  built  and  colonies  planted.  Be- 
fore a  eentuiy  had  elapsed,  that  vast  tract  of 
country  now  called  Siberia,  which  stretches  from 
the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and 
from  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  China, 
was  annexed  to  the  Russian  dominions." — W. 
Coxe,  Russian  Discoveries  between  Asia  and  Am., 
pt.  3,  ch.  1. 
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SIBUZATES,  The.     See  Aquitaine:  The 

AXCIKN T    I'ltlBE-;. 

SIBYLS.— SIBYLLINE   BOOKS.— "Tar- 

quiuiiis  [Tiirquiuius  Superbus,  tlie  last  of  the 
kings  of  Rome]  built  a  mighty  temple,  and  con- 
secrated it  to  Jupiter,  and  to  Juno,  and  to 
ilinerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman 
to  the  king  and  offered  him  nine  books  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price. 
When  the  king  refused  them,  the  woman  went 
and  burnt  three  of  the  books,  and  came  back 
anil  offered  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she 
had  asked  for  the  nine;  but  they  mocked  at  her 
and  would  not  take  the  books.  Then  slie  went 
away  and  burnt  three  more,  and  came  back  and 
asked  still  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
three.  At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and 
asked  of  the  augurs  what  he  should  do.  They 
said  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift 
of  the  gods,  and  bade  him  by  all  means  to  buj- 
the  hooks  that  were  left.  So  he  bought  them; 
and  the  woman  who  sold  them  was  seen  no  more 
from  that  day  forwards.  Then  the  books  were 
put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under 
ground  in  the  Capitol,  and  two  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  keep  them,  aud  were  called  the  two 
men  of  the -sacred  books." — T.  Arnold,  Hist,  of 
Il/jine,  ch.  i. — "  Collections  of  prophecies  similar 
to  the  Sibylline  books  are  met  with  not  only 
among  the  Greeks,  but  also  among  the  Italians 
—  Etruscans  as  well  as  those  of  Sabellian  race. 
The  Romans  had  the  prophecies  of  the  Marcii 
('Carmina  Mareiana,'  Hartung,  'Religion  der 
Romer,' i.  139);  prophetic  lines  ("sortes')  of  the 
nymph  Albunea  had  come  down  to  Rome  from 
Tibur  in  a  miraculous  manner  (Marquardt. 
'Rom.  Alterth.,  iv.  299),  There  existed  likewise 
Etruscan  'libri  fatales'  (Livy,  v.  45;  Cicero, 
'De  Divin.,  i.  44,  100),  and  prophecies  of  the 
Etruscan  nymph  Begoe  (qu.-e  artem  scripserat 
fulguritorum  apud  Tuscos.  Lactant.  'Instil.,' i. 
G,  Vi).  Such  books  as  these  were  kept  in  the 
Capitol,  together  with  the  Sibylline  books,  in 
the  care  of  the  Quindecemveri  sacris  faciundis. 
They  are  all  called  without  distinction  'libri 
fatales '  and  '  Sibylline '  books,  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  difference  between  them." — 
W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  1.  ch.  8,  foot-note  (c. 
1).  —  "Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  pic- 
turesque Roman  legend  of  the  Sibji.  It  is 
variously  told  in  connection  with  the  elder  and 
the  later  Tarquin,  the  two  Etruscan  kings  of 
Rome;  and  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  by  some  in 
Cumae,  where  Tar([uinius  Superbus  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  exile  —  and  by  others  in 
Rome.  .  .  .  The  original  books  of  the  Cumiran 
Sibyl  were  written  in  Greek,  which  was  the 
language  of  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy  at 
that  time.  The  oracles  were  inscribed  upon 
palm  leaves;  to  which  circumstance  Virgil  al- 
ludes in  his  description  of  the  sayings  of  the 
Cumoean  Sibyl  being  written  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  forest.  They  were  in  the  form  of  acrostic 
verses.  ...  It  is  supposed  that  they  contained 
not  so  much  predictions  of  future  events,  as 
directions  regarding  the  means  by  which  the 
wrath  of  the  "gods,  as  revealed  by  prodigies  and 
calamities,  might  be  appeased.  They  seem  to 
have  been  consulted  in  the  same  way  as  Eastern 
nations  consult  the  Koran  and  Haliz.  .  .  .  The 
Cumiean  Sibyl  was  not  the  only  prophetess  of 
the  kind.     There  were  no  less  than  ten  females. 


endowed  with  the  gift  of  prevision,  and  held  in 
high  repute,  to  whom  the  name  of  Sibyl  was 
given.  We  read  of  the  Persian  Sibyl  the 
Libyan,  the  Delphic,  the  Erythntan.  the  Hel- 
lespontme,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine 
With  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned  Sibyl  tour- 
ists make  acquaintance  at  Tivoli.  .  .  .  Clement 
of  Alexandria  docs  not  scruple  to  call  the 
Cuma;an  Sibyl  a  true  prophetess,  and  her  ora- 
cles saving  canticles.  And  St.  Augustine  in- 
cludes her  among  the  number  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  'City  of  God.'  And  this  idea  of 
the  Sibyls'  sacredness  continued  to  a  late  age  in 
the  Christian  Church.  She  had  a  place  in  the 
prophetic  order  beside  the  patriarchs  and  proph- 
ets of  old."— II.  Macmillan,  Roman  Mosaies.  r/i. 
3.— "Either  under  the  seventh  or  the  eighth 
Ptolemy  there  appeared  at  Alexandria  the  old- 
est of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Erythrajan  Sibyl,  which,  containing  the 
history  of  the  past  aud  the  dim  forebodings  of 
the  future,  imposed  alike  on  the  Greek,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  world,  and  added  almost  another 
book  to  the  Canon.  When  Thomas  of  Celano 
composed  the  most  famous  hymn  of  the  Latin 
Church  he  did  not  scruple  to  place  the  Sibyl  nn 
a  level  with  David ;  and  when  Michel  Angelo 
adorned  the  roof  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  the  fig- 
ures of  the  weird  sisters  of  Pagan  anti(iuity  are 
as  prominent  as  the  seers  of  Israel  and  Jiidah. 
Their  union  was  the  result  of  the  bold  stroke  of 
an  Ale.\andri;m  Jew." — A.  P.  Stanley,  Lect's  on 
the  Hist,  of  the  Jeirish  Church,  lect.  47  (c.  3). 

Also  ix:  Dionysius,  History,  1)k.  4.  sect.  fi'2. — 
See.  also,  Cum.e. 

SICAMBRI,  SIGAMBRI,  OR  SUGAM- 
BRI.  See  Usipetes;  also,  Frakks:  Origin, 
and  A.  D.  253. 

SICARII,  The.     See  Jews:  A.  D.  66-70. 

SICELIOTES  AND  ITALIOTES.— The 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  in 
southern  Italy  (Magna  Graecia)  and  Sicily  were 
known  as  Siceliotes  and  Italiotcs,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  native  Siceli  and  Itali. —  H.  G. 
Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome.  bk.  3,  ch.  25  (p.  1). 

SICELS.— SICANIANS.  See  Sicily:  The 

EAia.V  IXnABITAXTS 

SICILIAN    VESPERS,  The.     See   It.vly 
(Soi  riiKiiX  :   A.  1>.  r.'s2-1300. 
SICILIES,  The  Two.    See  Two  Sii  ilies. 

SICILY:  The  early  inhabitants.— The  date 
of  the  first  known  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  is 
fixed  at  B.  C.  735.  It  was  a  colony  led  from  the 
Euboean  city  of  Chalcis  aud  from  the  island  of 
Xaxos,  which  latter  gave  its  name  to  the  town 
which  the  emigrants  founded  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  their  new  island  home.  "  Sicily  was  at  this 
time  inhabited  by  at  least  four  distinct  races:  by 
Sicanians,  whomThucydides  considers  as  a  tribe 
of  the  Iberians,  who,  sprung  jjerhaps  from 
Africa,  had  overspread  Spain  and  the  adjacent 
coasts,  and  even  remote  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; bv  Sicels,  an  Italian  people,  probably 
not  more  foreign  to  the  Greeks  than  the  Pelasg- 
ians,  who  had" been  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 
progress  of  the  Oscan  or  Ausonian  race,  and  in 
thei^  turn  had  presseil  the  Sicanians  back  toward 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  island,  and 
themselves  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  it  as  to 
give  their  name  to  the  whole.  Of  the  other 
races,  the  Phoenicians  were  in  possession  of  sev- 
eral points  on  the  coast,  and  of  some  neighbour- 
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ins  islets,  from  wliicli  they  carried  on  tlieir  coni- 
iiieree  with  the  imtives."  The  fourth  jieople, 
which  inliabited  tlie  towns  of  Ery.x  and  Egesta. 
or  Segesta,  at  the  western  end  of  the  ishmd,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Elymians,  was  probably  com- 
posed of  different  tribes,  varying  in  their  de- 
grees of  affinity  to  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  Sicels 
and  the  Pha>uicians  gradually  retreated  before 
the  Greeks.  .  .  .  IJutUie  Sieels  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  inland  and  on  the  north  coast,  and 
the  Phteineians,  or  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded 
them,  established  themselves  in  the  west,  where 
they  possessed  the  towns  of  Motya,  Solus,  and 
Panormus,  destined,  under  the  name  of  Palermo, 
to  become  the  capital  of  Sicily." — C.  Thirl  wall, 
Hint,  of  Greece,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  IHnt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  23. 
—  E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilist.  of  Sicily,  ch.  2. — See, 
also,  (ExoTKi.\xs. 

Phoenician  and  Greek  colonies. — "Sicilian 
history  begins  when  the  great  colonizing  nations 
of  aniiquity.  the  Phtenicians  and  the  Greeks, 
began  to  s"ettle  in  Sicily.  ...  It  was  a  chief 
seat  for  the  planting  of  colonies,  first  from  Pho"- 
uicia  and  then  from  Greece.  It  is  the  presence 
of  these  I'hoeniciau  and  Greek  colonies  which 
made  the  history  of  Sicily  what  it  was.  These 
settlements  were  of  course  made  more  or  less  at 
the  expense  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
land, those  who  were  there  before  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks  came  to  settle.  .  .  .  Phrenician 
and  Greek  settlers  could  occupy  the  coasts,  but 
only  the  coasts;  it  was  only  at  the  corners  that 
they  could  at  all  spread  from  sea  to  sea.  A  great 
inland  region  was  necessarily  left  to  the  older 
inhabitants.  But  there  was  no  room  in  Sicil.v, 
as  there  was  in  Asia,  for  the  growth  of  great 
barbarian  ]iowers  dangerous  to  the  settlers. 
Keither  Pluenician  nor  Greek  was  ever  able  to 
occupy  or  conquer  the  whole  island:  but  neither 
people  stood  in  any  fear  of  being  conquered  or 
driven  out,  unless  by  one  another.  But  instead 
of  conquest  came  inlluence.  Both  Pha;nicians 
and  Greeks  largely  inlluenced  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  end,  w'ithout  any  general  conquest, 
the  whole  island  became  praciicall}-  Greek.  .  .  . 
Carthage  at  a  later  time  jdays  so  great  a  part  in 
Sicilian  history  that  we  are  tempted  to  bring  it 
in  before  its  time,  and  to  fancy  that  the  Phoeni- 
cian colonies  in  Sicily  were,  as  thev  are  some- 
times carelessly  called,  Carthaginian  colonies. 
This  is  not  so;  the  Phcenician  cities  in  Sicily  did 
in  after  times  become  Carthaginian  dependen- 
cies; but  they  were  not  founded  by  Carthage. 
"We  cannot  ti.\  an  exact  date  for  their  foundation, 
nor  can  we  tell  for  certain  how  far  they  were 
settled  straight  from  the  old  Pluenicia  and  how 
far  from  the  older  Pliienician  cities  in  Africa. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  their  foundation  hap- 
pened between  the  migration  of  the  Sikels  in  the 
11th  century  B.  C.  and  the  beginning  of  Greek 
settlement  in  the  «th.  And  we'may  suspect  that 
the  PhaMiician  settlements  in  the  "cast  of  Sicily 
were  planted  straight  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
those  in  the  west  from  the  cities  in  Africa.  We 
know  that  all  round  Sicily  the  Phcenicians  occu- 
pied small  islands  and  "points  of  coast  which 
were  fitted  for  their  trade,  but  we  may  doubt 
whether  they  anywhere  in  Eastern  Sicily  planted 
real  colonies,  cities  with  a  territory  attached  to 
them.  In  the  west  they  seem  to  liave  done  so. 
For,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  advance  in  Sicily, 
the  Phoenicians  withdrew  to  their  strong  posts  in 


the  western  part  of  the  island,  Motya,  Solous,  and 
Panormos.  There  they  kept  a  firm  hold  till  the 
time  of  Roman  dominion.  The  Greeks  could 
never  permanently  dislodge  them  from  their  pos- 
sessions in  this  part.  Ileld,  partly  by  Phu'ni- 
cians,  partly  by  Sikans  and  Elymians  who  had 
been  brought  under  Phamieian  influence,  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Sicily  remained  a  barba- 
rian corner.  .  .  .  The  greatest  of  all  Pho>nician 
settlements  in  Sicily  lay  within  the  bay  of  which 
the  hill  of  Solous  is  one  horn,  liut  much  nearer 
to  the  other  horn,  the  hill  of  Ilerkte,  now  Pelle- 
griuo.  Here  the  mountains  fence  in  a  wonder- 
full}'  fruitful  plain,  known  in  after  times  as  the 
Golden  Shell  (conca  d'oro).  In  the  middle  of  it 
there  was  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  parted  into 
two  branches,  with  a  tongue  of  land  between 
them,  guarded  by  a  small  peninsula  at  the 
mouth.  There  could  be  no  better  site  for  Phte- 
uician  traders.  Here  then  rose  a  Phcenician 
city,  which,  though  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
looks  straiglit  towards  the  rising  sun.  It  is 
strange  that  we  do  not  know  its  Phcenician 
name;  in  Greek  it  was  called  Panormos,  the  All- 
haven,  a  name  borne  also  by  other  places.  This 
is  the  modern  Palermo,  which,  under  both  Phoe- 
nicians and  Saracens,  was  the  Semitic  head  of 
Sicily,  and  which  remained  the  cajiital  of  the 
island  under  the  Norman  kings.  .  .  .  Thus  in 
Sicily  the  East  became  West  and  the  West  East. 
The  men  of  Asia  withdrew  before  the  men  of 
Europe  to  the  west  of  the  island,  and  thence 
warred  against  the  men  of  Europe  to  the  east  of 
them.  In  the  great  central  island  of  Europe  they 
held  their  own  barbarian  corner.  It  was  the  land 
of  Phoenicians.  Sikans.  and  Elymians,  as  opposed 
to  the  eastern  land  of  the  Greeks  ami  their  Sikel 
subjects  and  pupils.  .  .  .  For  a  long  time  Greek 
settlement  was-dirccted  to  the  East  rather  than  to 
the  West.  And  it  was  said  that,  when  settlement 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  did  begin,  the  earliest  Greek 
colony,  like  the  earliest  Phtt'niciau  colony,  was 
the  most  distant.  It  was  believed  that  Kyme, 
the  Latin  Cumse  in  Campania,  was  founded  in 
the  llth  century  B.  C.  The  other  plantations 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  did  not  begin  till  the  8th. 
Kyme  always  stood  by  itself,  as  the  head  of  a 
group  of  Greek  towns  in  its  own  neighbour- 
hood and  apart  from  those  more  to  the  south, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  that  some  accident 
caused  it  to  be  settled  sooner  tlian  the  points 
nearer  to  Greece.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  settled  300  years  earlier.  Jlost  likely  it  was 
planted  just  long  enough  before  the  nearer  sites 
to  suggest  their  planting.  Anyhow,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  8th  century  B.  C.  Greek  settlement 
to  the  West,  in  Illyria,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  began 
in  good  earnest.  It  was  said  that  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Sicilj'  came  of  an  accident.  Chalkis  in 
Euboia  was  then  one  of  the  chief  sea-faring 
towns  of  Greece.  Theokles,  a  man  of  Chalkis. 
was  driven  by  storm  to  the  coast  of  Sicily.  He 
came  back,  saying  that  it  was  a  good  land  and 
that  the  people  woidd  be  easy  to  conquer.  So 
in  735  B.  C.  he  was  sent  forth  to  plant  the  first 
Greek  colony  in  Sicily.  The  settlers  were  partly 
from  Chalkis,  partly  from  the  island  of  Naxos. 
So  it  was  agreed  that  the  new  town  should  be 
called  Naxos,  but  that  Chalkis  should  count  as 
its  metropolis.  So  the  new  Naxos  arose  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  peninsula  made  by 
the  lava.  It  looked  up  at  the  great  hill  of 
Tauros,  on  which  Taormina  now  stands.     The 
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Greek  settlers  drove  out  the  Sikels  and  took  so 
much  laud  as  they  wanted.  They  built  and 
fortified  a  town,  and  part  of  their  walls  may  still 
be  seen.  .  .  .  Xaxos,  as  the  beginning  of  Greek 
settlement  in  Sicily,  answers  lo  Ebbstleet,  the 
bet'inniiig  of  English  settlement  in  Britain." — 
E.  A.   Freeman.    Tlte  StDry  of  Si/-i!i/,   ch.  1-4. 

Also  in  :  The  same,  ///.*?.  »;f  SicUy.  ch.  3-l(;'.l). 

B.  C.  480. — Carthaginian  invasion. —  Battle 
of  Himera. — Daring  the  same  year  in  whicji 
Xer.xes  invaded  Greece  (B.  C.  480),  the  Greeks  in 
Sicily  were  equally  menaced  by  an  appalling  in- 
vasion from  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  in- 
vited by  the  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  that  city  by  a  neighbor  tyrant, 
sent  300,000  men  it  is  said,  to  reinstate  him,  and 
to  strengthen  for  themselves  the  slender  footing 
the}'  already  had  in  one  corner  of  the  island. 
Gelo,  the  powerful  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  came 
promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  Himerians,  and  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  with  terrible  slaughter, 
llamilear  the  commander  was  among  the  slain. 
Those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  nearly  all 
taken  prisoners  and  made  slaves.  The  fleet 
which  brought  them  over  was  destroyed,  and 
scarcely  a  ship  returned  to  Carthage  to  bear  the 
deplorable  tidings. — C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
ch.  15. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  IHnt.  of  O^reece,  pt.  2,  ch.  43. 

B.  C.  415-413. — Siege  of  Syracuse  by  the 
Athenians. — Its  disastrous  failure.  See  Stra- 
cuse:  B.  r.  410-4I3. 

B.  C.  409-405.  —  Carthaginian  invasion.  — 
The  quarrels  of  the  city  of  Egesta,  in  Sicil_y, 
with  its  neighbors,  brought  about  the  fatal  ex- 
pedition from  Athens  against  Syracuse,  B.  C.  415. 
Six  years  later,  in  the  same  protracted  quarrel, 
Egesta  appealed  to  Carthage  for  help,  against  the 
city  of  .Selinus,  and  thus  invited  the  first  of  the 
Hannibals  to  revenge  terribly  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  grandfather  Hamilcar,  at  Himera, 
seventy  years  before.  Hannibal  landed  an  array 
of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  savage  mer- 
cenaries in  Sicily,  in  the  spring  of  409  B.  C.  and 
laid  siege  to  Selinus  with  such  vigor  that  the 
citj'  was  carried  by  storm  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  slain.  The  temples 
and  walls  of  the  town  were  destroyed  and  it  was 
left  a  deserted  ruin.  "The  ruins,  yet  remaining, 
of  the  ancient  temples  of  Selinus,  are  vast  and  im- 
posing; characteristic  as  specimens  of  Doric  art 
during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  B.  C.  From 
the  great  magnitude  of  the  fallen  columns,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  they  were  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake.  But  the  ruins  afford  dis- 
tinct evidence  that  these  columns  have  been 
first  undermined,  and  then  overthrown  by  crow- 
bars. This  impressive  fact,  demonstrating  the 
agency  of  the  Carthaginian  destroyers,  is  stated 
by  Niebuhr."  From  Selinus,  Hannibal  passed 
on  to  Himera  and,  having  taken  that  city  in 
like  manner,  destroyed  it  utterly.  The  women 
and  children  were  distributed  as  slaves;  the  male 
captives  were  slain  in  a  body  on  the  spot  where 
Hamilcar  fell  —  a  sacrifice  to  his  shade.  A  new 
town  called  Therma  was  subsequentlv  founded 
by  the  Carthaginians  on  the  site  of  Himera. 
Having  satisfied  himself  with  revenge,  Hannibal 
<lisbanded  his  army,  glutted  with  spoil,  and  re- 
turned home.  But  three  years  later  he  invaded 
Sicily  again,  with  an  armament  even  greater  than 
before,  "and  the  great  city  of  Agrigentum  was 
the  first  to  fall  before  his  arms.     "Its  popula- 


tion was  very  great;  comprising,  according  to 
one  account,  20,000  citizens,  among  an  aggre- 
gate total  of  200,000  males  — citizens,  metics, 
and  slaves;  according  to  another  account,  an 
aggregate  total  of  no  less  than  800,000  persons; 
numbers  unauthenticated,  and  not  to  be  trusted 
further  than  as  indicating  a  very  populous  city. 
.  .  .  Its  temples  and  porticos,"  especially  the 
spacious  temple  of  Zeus  Olympus  —  its  statues 
and  pictures  — its  abundance  of  chariots  and 
horses  —  its  fortifications  —  its  sewers  —  its  arti- 
ficial lake  of  near  a  mile  in  circumference, 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish  — all  these  placed 
it  on  a  par  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the 
Hellenic  world."  After  a  siege  of  some  dura- 
tion Agrigentum  was  evacuated  and  most  of  Its 
inhabitants  escaped.  The  Carthaginians  stripped 
it  of  every  monument  of  art,  sending  much  away 
to  Carthage  and  destroying  more.  Hannibal  had 
died  of  a  pestilence  during  the  siege  and  his  col- 
league Imilkon  succeeded  him  "in  command. 
Having  quartered  his  array  at  Agrigentum  dur- 
ing the  winter,  he  attackedthe  cities  of  Gela  and 
Kamarina  in  the  spring,  and  both  were  believed 
to  have  been  betrayed  to  hira  by  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  Dionysius,  who  had  then  just  estab- 
lished himself  in  power.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
presently  concluded  between  Dionysius  and  Imil- 
kon, which  gave  up  all  the  south  of  Sicily,  as 
well  as  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  made  Gela  and  Kamarina 
tributary  to  them.  The  Carthaginian  army  had 
been  half  destroyed  by  pestilence  and  the  disease, 
carried  home  by  its  survivors,  desolated  Car- 
thage and  the  surrounding  country. — G.  Grote, 
Uiitt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2.  ch.  81-82,  with  foot-note. 

Also  rx:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilist.  of  Sicily,  ch. 
9  (r.  3). 

B.  C.  397-396. — Dionysius,  the  Tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  and  his  wrar  with  the  Carthaginians. 
See  Sykacusp::  B.  C.  3!i7-3yG. 

B.  C.  394-384. — Conquests  and  dominion  of 
Dionysius.     See  Sykause:  B.  C.  394-384. 

B.  C.  383. — War  with  Carthage. — Dionysius, 
the  Syracusau  despot,  was  the  aggressor  in  a 
fresh  war  with  Carthage  which  broke  out  in  383, 
B.  C.  The  theatre  of  war  extended  from  Sicily 
to  southern  Italy,  where  Dionysius  had  made 
considerable  conquests,  but  only  two  battles  of 
serious  magnitude  were  fought  —  both  in  Sicily. 
Dionysius  was  the  victor  in  the  first  of  these, 
whieii  was  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle, 
at  a  place  called  Kabala.  the  Carthaginian 
commander,  Magon,  was  slain,  with  10.000  of  his 
troops,  while  5,000  were  made  captive.  The 
survivors  begged  for  peace  and  Dionysius  dictat- 
ed, as  a  first  condition,  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
their  forces  from  Sicily.  While  negotiations 
were  in  progress.  Magon's  young  sou,  succeeding 
to  his  father's  command,  so  reorganized  and  re- 
inspirited  his  army  as  to  be  able  to  attack  the 
Syracusans  and  defeat  them  with  more  terrific 
slaughter  than  his  own  side  had  experienced  a 
few  days  before.  This  battle,  fought  at  Kronium, 
reversed  the  situation,  and  forced  Dionysius  to 
jmrchase  a  humiliating  peace  at  heavy  cost.— 
G   Grote,  Ilixt.  nf  Greece,  pt.  2.  eh.  83. 

B.  C.  344.— Fall  of  the  Tyranny  of  Diony- 
sius at  Syracuse.     See  Syracise;  li  ('  :U4. 

B.  C.  317-289.— Syracuse  under  Agathokles. 
See  Syracuse:  B.  C.  :!1T-2s;i. 

B.  C.  278-276.— Expedition  of  Pyrrhus.  See 
Bo.me:  B.  C.  282-275. 
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B.  C.  264-241.— The  Mamertines  in  Mes- 
sene.— First  war  of  Rome  and  Carthage.— 
Evacuation  of  the  island  by  the  Carthaginians. 
— The  Romans  in  possession.  See  Punic  Wak  : 
Tim:  Fiiisr. 

B.  C.  216-212.— Alliance  with  Hannibal  and 
revolt  against  Rome.— The  Roman  siege  of 
Syracuse.     See  I'r.Mc  \V.\ii:  The  Skcond. 

B.C.    133-103. —  Slave    wars.      See   Sl.we 

W.VHS  IN   SiCII.Y. 

A.  D.  429-525.— Under  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Goths.  —  "Sicily,  which  hud  hccn  for  a  gcncni- 
liiiii  siil>jcclc<l,  lirst  to  the  devastations  and  then 
to  llic  riilc  of  the  Vandal  Uinj,^  [in  AfricaJ,  was 
now  liy  a  formal  treaty,  wiiicli  must  have  been 
nearly  the  last  piiblio  act  of  Gaiseric  [or  GeiLScric, 
who  (lied  A.  I).  477]  ceded  to  Odovacar  [orOdo- 
acer,  who  extinsuished  the  Western  Roman  Em- 
jiire  and  was  the  lirst  barbarian  kiiij^  of  Italy], 
all  but  a  small  part,  probably  at  the  western  end 
of  the  island,  which  the  Vandal  reserved  to  him- 
self. A  yearly  tribute  was  to.  be  the  ])rice  of 
this  concession;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  king- 
dom vmder  Gaiseric's  successors,  it  is  possible  that 
this  tribute  was  not  rigorously  enforced,  as  it  is 
also  almost  certain  that  the  reserved  portion  of 
the  island,  following  the  example  of  the  remain- 
der, owned  the  sway  of  Odovacar." — T.  Ilodg- 
kin,  Itnlfi  and  Her  Inradern,  hk.  4,  ch.  4. — Under 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  who  overthrew  (^doa- 
cer  and  reigned  in  Italy  from  493  until  .WS, 
Sii'ily  was  free  both  from  invasion  and  from 
trilnite  and  shared  with  Italy  the  benelits  and 
the  trials  of  the  Gothic  suprcniacv. — Same,  hk.  4, 
ch.  !). 

A.  D.  535. — Recovered  by  Belisarius  for  the 
Emperor  Justinian.     Sec  Uomk:  A.  D.  535-503. 

A.  D.  550. —  Gothic  invasion.  See  Rome: 
A.  1).  535-5.-)3. 

A.  D.  827-878.— Conquest  by  the  Saracens.— 
The  coiitiuestof  Sicily  from  the  IJyzaiitine  empire, 
by  the  Saracens,  was  instigated  in  the  first  instance 
and  :iided  by  an  intlueutial  Syracusan  named  Eu- 
pliemios,  whom  the  Emperor  iMicliael  had  under- 
taken to  punish  for  abduction  of  a  nun.  Euphe- 
niios  invited  the  African  Saracens  to  the  island, 
and  Ziadet  Allah,  the  Aglabite  sovereign  who  had 
established  himself  in  power  at  ( 'airowan  or  Kair- 
wan,  felt  stfong  enough  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  .luue  827  the  admii'al  of  the  Moslems 
formed  a  junction  with  the  ships  which  Euphc- 
mios  had  set  afloat,  and  the  Saracens  landed  at 
Mazara.  The  Byzantines  were  defeated  in  a  battle 
near  Platana  and  the  Saracens  occupied  Girgenti. 
Having  gained  this  foothold  they  waited  some 
time  for  reinforcements,  which  came,  at  last,  in 
a  naval  armament  from  Spain  and  troops  from 
Africa.  "The  war  was  then  carried  on  with  activ- 
ity: Jlessina  was  taken  in  881;  Palermo  capitula- 
ted in  the  followingyear;  and  Enna  was  besieged, 
for  llie  first  time,  i'n  .s:!6.  The  war  continued 
with  various  success,  as  the  invaders  received 
assistance  from  Africa,  and  the  Christians  from 
Constantinople.  The  Byzantine  forces  recovered 
possession  of  Messina,  which  was  not  perma- 
nently occupied  by  the  Saracens  until  843.  .  .  . 
At,  length,  in  the  year  859,  Enna  was  taken  by 
the  Saracens,  Syracuse,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
commerce  from  ruin,  had  i)urchased  peace  by 
liaying  a  tribut<'  of  .50,000  byzants;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Basil  I.,  in  the  year  878, 
that  it  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  llie  con- 
quest of  Sicily  was  completed   by   the  Arabs. 


Some  districts,  however,  continued,  cither  by 
ti'caty  ov  by  force  of  arms,  to  preserve  their 
municipal  indepeiulence,  and  the  exclusive  exer- 
cise of  the  Clu'istian  religion,  within  their  terri- 
tory, to  a  later  period." — G.  Finlaj',  JIii<t.  of  the 
JJyzantine  Kinpire,  from  71(>  to  10.57,  hk.  \.  ch.  3, 
nect.  1. — "  Syracuse  preserved  about  lifty  years 
[after  the  landing  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily]  the 
faith  which  she  had  sworn  to  Christ  and  to  Ca'sar. 
In  the  last  and  fatal  siege  her  citizens  displayed 
some  remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had  formerly  re- 
sisted the  pow-ersof  Athens  and  Carthage.  They 
stood  above  twenty  days  against  the  battering- 
rams  and  catapulta'.  the  mines  and  tortoises  of  the 
besiegers;  and  the  place  might  have  been  re- 
lieved, if  the  mariners  of  the  imperial  (lect  had 
not  been  detained  at  Constantinople  in  building 
a  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  ...  In  Sicily  the 
religion  and  language  of  the  Greeks  were  eradi- 
cated ;  and  such  was  the  docility  of  the  rising 
generation  that  15,000 boys  were  circimicised  and 
clotlied  on  the  same  day  w'ith  the  son  of  the 
Fatiinite  caliph.  The  Arabian  squadrons  issued 
from  theharl)ours  of  Palermo,  Biserta,  and  Tiuiis; 
a  hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Cam- 
pania were  attacked  and  jiillaged ;  nor  coidd  the 
suburbs  of  Home  be  defended  bj'  the  name  of 
the  Ciusars  and  apostles.  Had  the  Mahometans 
been  united,  Italy  must  have  fallen  an  ea.sy  and 
glorious  accession  to  the  enqiire  of  the  prophet." 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  (f  the  lioman  Em- 
pire, eh.  52. — Aliundred  and  lifty  years  after  the 
fall  of  Syracu.se  Basil  II.  tnidertook  its  recovery, 
but  death  overcame  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
plans.  "Ten  years  later,  the  Byzantine  general 
^Ianiakes  commenced  the  reconquest  of  Sicily 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  Basil  himself,  but  the 
women  and  eunuchs  who  ruled  at  Constantinople 
procured  his  recall;  affairs  fell  into  confusion, 
and  the  prize  was  eventuality  snatched  from  both 
parties  by  the  Normans  of  Apulia." — E.  A. 
i  reeman.  Hist,  and  Conquest-i  of  the  Saracens, 
leet.  5. 

A.  D.  1060-1090. — Norman  conquest.  See 
Italy  (Soi-riiiiKN) :  A.  I).  1000-1090. 

A.  D.  1127-1194. — Union  with  Apulia  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies. — 
Prosperity  and  peace.  See  Italy  (Soutiieun): 
A.  D.  1081-1194. 

A.  D.  1146. — Introduction  of  Silk-culture 
and  manufacture.  See  Byzantine  E.mpihe: 
A.  D.  114G. 

A.  D.  1194-1266. — Under  the  Hohenstaufen. 
See  Italy  (SouTiiEiix);  A.  I).  1183-1250. 

A.  D.  1266. —  Invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Sicilies  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 
See  Italy  (Soutiieun):  A.  D.  1250-1208. 

A.  D.  1282-1300.  —  The  Massacre  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers. —  Separation  from  the  king- 
dom of  Naples. —  Transfer  to  the  House  of 
Aragon.  See  Italy  (Soutiieun):  A.  D.  1282- 
13' 10. 

A.  D.  1313. —  Alliance  with  the  Emperor 
against  Naples.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1442. — Reunion  of  the  crowns  of  Sici- 
ly and  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  Al- 
phonso  of  Aragon.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1412-1447. 

A.  D.  1458. —  Separation  of  the  crown  of 
Naples  from  those  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  See 
Italy:  A.  1).   1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1530. —  Cession  of  Malta  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  See  ILjsi'ITALLEUS  of 
St.  John  ;  A.  D.  1330-1565. 
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A.  D.  1532-1553.— Frightful  ravages  of  the 
Turks  along  the  coast.  See  Italy:  A.  I) 
152S-15T0. 

A.  D.  1713.— Ceded  by  Spain  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.     See  Utuhcht:  A.  1).  171'3-lTlil.  , 

A.  D.  1718-1719.— Retaken  by  Spain,  again 
surrendered,  and  acquired  by  Austria  in  ex- 
change for  Sardinia.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1713- 
17'jr);una  Italy:  A.  D.  171.5-1735. 

A.  D.  1734-1735.— Occupation  by  the  Span- 
iards.—  Cession  to  Spain,  with  Naples,  form- 
ing a  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos.  See  Fk.\nce: 
A.  D.  1733-173.-.. 

A.  D.  1749-1792. — Under  the  Spanish-Bour- 
bon regime.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  174i»-I7liJ. 

A.  D.  1805-1806.— Heldbythe  King.expelled 
from  Naples  by  the  French.  See  Fiiance: 
A.  D.  IHUo-lsOli  (r)EC-?;Mr.Ei{ — Septembkuk 

A.  D.  1821. —  Revolutionary  insurrection. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1820-1821. 

A.  D.  1848-1849.  —  Patriotic  rising. — A  year 
of  independence. —  Subjugation  of  the  insur- 
gents by  King  "Bomba."  See  Italy:  A.  I>. 
18-18-1849. 

A.  D.  1860-1861.— Liberation  by  Garibaldi. — 
Absorption  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
Italy:  A.  1).   18.)9-1861. 


SICULI 

HABITANTS. 


The.     See  Sicily:  The  early  in- 


SICYON,  OR  SIKYON.— "Sicynn  was  the 

starting  pniiit  of  tlie  Iciuic  eivilization  whieh  per- 
vaded the  whole  valley  of  the  Asopus  [a  river 
which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Argolis  to  the 
Gulf  of  Coriuth,  iu  northeastern  Peloponnesus] ; 
the  long  series  of  kings  of  Sicyou  testifies  to 
the  high  age  with  which  the  city  was  credited. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  capital  of  all  Asopia  as 
well  as  of  the  shore  in  front  of  it,  and  the  myth 
of  Adrastus  h;is  preserved  the  memory  of  this 
the  historic  glory  of  Sicyon.  The  Dorian  immi- 
gration dissolved  the  political  connection  be 
tween  the  cities  of  the  Asopus.  Sicyon  itself 
had  to  admit  Dorian  families. "  The  ascendancy 
which  the  Dorian  invaders  then  assumed  was  lost 
at  a  later  time.  The  old  Ionian  population  of 
the  country,  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  engaged  in  commerce  and  fishing, 
acquired  superior  wealth  and  were  trained  to 
superior  enterprise  by  their  occupation.  In  time 
they  overthrew  the  Doric  state,  under  the  lead  of 
a  family,  the  Orthagorida?,  which  established  a 
famous  tyranny  in  Sicyon  (about  670  B.  C). 
Myron  and  Clisthenes,  the  first  two  tyrants  pf 
the  house,  acquired  a  great  name  in  Greece  by 
their  wealth,  by  their  liberal  encouragement 
of  art  and  by  their  devotion  to  the  sanctuaries 
at  Olympus  and  at  Delphi.  —  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of 
Givecf.  hk.  3,  eh.  1  {v.  1). —  See,  also,  Ttb.^nts, 
Gkeeic. 

B.  C.  280-146. — The  Achaian  League.     See 
Greece:  B.  C.  •,'80-146. 


SIDNEY,  Algernon,  The  execution  of.     See 

England:  A.  D,  1681-1683. 

SIDNEY,  Sir  Philip,  The  death  of.  See 
Netiieklands:  A.  I).  1585-1586. 

SIDON,  The  suicidal  burning  of. —  About 
346  B.  C.  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  having  subdued 
a  revolt  in  C.viirus,  proceeded  against  the  Plue- 
nician  cities,  which  had  joined  in  it.  Sidon  was 
betrayed  to  him  by  its  prince,  and  he  intimated 
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his  intention  to  take  signal  revenge  on  the  city; 
whereupon  the  Sidonians  "took  the  despera'tc 
resolution,  first  of  burning  XXutiv  fleet  that  no  one 
might  escape  — next,  of  shutting  themselves  up 
with  their  families,  and  setting  tire  each  man  to 
his  own  house.  In  this  deplorable  conflagration 
40,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished;  and 
such  was  the  w-calth  destroyed,  that  the  privilege 
of  searching  the  ruins  was  purchased  for  a  large 
sum  of  money."- G.  Grote,  Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.  90. 

SIDONIANS,  The.     See  Pikenicians 
SIEBENBURGEN.— The  earlv  name  given 
to  the  principality  of  Transylvania,  and  having 
reference  to  seven   forts  erected  within  it.— .j. 
Samuelson,  Roiimania.  p.  182. 

SIENA:    The    mediaeval    factions.— "The 

way  in  which  this  city  conducted  its  frovernincnt 
for  a  long  course  of  years  [in  the  .Middle  Age.s] 
justified  Varchi  in  calling  it  'a  jumble,  so  to 
speak,  and  chaos  of  republics,  rather  than  a 
well-ordered  and  disciplined  commonwealth.' 
The  discords  of  Siena  were  wholly  internal. 
They  proceeded  from  the  wrangling  of  five  fac- 
tions, or  Jlonti,  as  the  people  of  Siena  called 
them.  The  first  of  these  was  termed  the  Monte 
de'  Nobili;  for  Siena  had  originally  been  con- 
trolled by  certain  noble  families.  .  .  .  The 
nobles  .split  into  parties  among  themselves.  .  .  . 
At  last  they  found  it  impossible  to  conduct  the 
government,  and  agreed  to  relinquish  it  for  a 
.sea.son  to  nine  plebeian  families  clio.sen  from 
among  the  richest  and  most  influential.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  Monte  de'  N"ove.  ...  In  time, 
however,  their  insolence  became  insufferable. 
The  jKipulace  rebelled,  deposed  the  Nove.  and 
invested  with  supreme  authority  12  other  fami- 
lies of  plebeian  origin.  The  Monte  de'  Dodici. 
created  after  this  fashion,  ran  nearly  the  same 
course  as  their  predecessors,  except  that  they 
appear  to  have  administered  the  city  ecpiitably. 
Getting  tired  of  this  form  of  government,  the 
people  next  superseded  them  by  16  men  chosen 
from  the  <lrcgs  of  the  plebeians,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Hiformatori.  This  new  !Monte  de'  Sedici 
or  de'  Kiformatori  showed  much  integrity  in 
their  management  of  affairs,  but,  as  is  the  wont 
of  red  republicans,  they  were  not  averse  to  blood- 
shed. Their  cruelty  caused  the  people,  with  the 
help  of  the  surviving  patrician  houses,  together 
with  the  Nove  and  the  Dodici,  to  rise  and  shake 
them  off.  The  last  governing  body  formed  in 
this  diabolical  five-part  fugue  of  crazy  statecraft 
received  the  name  of  Jlonte  del  Popolo,  because 
it  included  all  who  were  eligible  to  the  Great 
Council  of  the  State.  Yet  the  factions  of  the 
elder  Monti  still  survived;  and  to  what  extent 
they  had  absorbed  the  population  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Riformatori,  4,500  of  the  Siencse  were  exiled. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  creation 
of  each  new  Jlonte  a  new  party  formed  itself  in 
the  city,  and  the  traditions  of  these  parties  were 
handed"  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
At  last,  ill  the  beginning  of  the  ICth  century, 
Pandolfo  Petrucci,  w.ho  belonged  to  the  .Monte 
de'  Nove,  made  himseif  iu  reality,  if  not  iu  name. 
the  master  of  Siena,  and  the  Duke  of  Florence 
later  on  in  the  same  century  [1557]  extended  his 
dominion  over  the  republic." — I.  A.  Symonds, 
RenaimiHce  in  Italy:  The  Age  of  the  Dtfjiota, 
ch.  3. 


SIENA. 


SIKIIS. 


A.  D.  1460.— War  with  Florence  and  vic- 
tory at    Montaperti.      Sec   Fi.okk.nck:    A.    I). 

VU>i-Vi:>i. 

♦ 

SIENPI,  The.  Sec  Goths  (Visigoths): 
A.  1>.  :!T(!. 

SIERRA  LEONE.— "During  the  war  of 
the  [Amtricaii]  Revolution  a  large  number  of 
blacks,  chielly  runaway  slaves,  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  Britishbanner.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  a  large  number  of  these  betook  them- 
selves to  Nova  Scotia  with  tlie  view  of  making 
that  their  future  home;  while  others  followed 
the  army,  to  which  they  had  lieen  attached,  to 
London."  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  climate 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  too  .severe  for  those  who  had 
gone  there;  and  those  who  followed  the  army  to 
London,  when  that  was  disbanded,  found  them- 
selves in  a  strange  land,  without  friends  and 
without  the  means  of  suljsistence.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  reduced  to  the  most  abiect  want 
and  poverty;  and  it  was  in  view  of  their  jiitiable 
condition  that  Dr.  Smeathman  and  Granville 
Sharp  l)rought  forward  tlie  plan  of  colonizing 
them  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  were  aided 
in  this  measure  by  the  Government.  The  first 
expedition  left  England  in  ITS?,  and  consisted  of 
400  blacks  and  about  60  whites,  most  of  whom 
were  women  of  the  most  debased  character.  .  .  . 
On  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone  a  tract  of  land  of 
20  miles  square  was  purchased  from  the  natives 
of  the  country,  and  they  immediately  commenced 
a  settlement  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In 
less  than  a  year  their  number  was  reduced  more 
than  one  half,  owing,  in  soiui-  measure,  to  the 
uuhealthiness  of  the  climate,  but  more  perhaps  to 
their  own  irregularities.  Two  years  afterward 
they  were  attacked  by  a  combination  of  natives, 
and  had  nigh  been  exterminated.  About  this 
time  the  'Sierra  Leone  C'ompanj''  was  formed  to 
take  charge  of  the  enterjirise.  Among  its  direc- 
tors were  enrolled  the  venerable  names  of  Wil- 
berforce,  Clarkson,  Thornton,  and  Granville 
Sharp.  The  first  agent  sent  out  by  the  Com- 
pany to  look  after  this  infant  colony  found  the 
number  of  settlers  reduced  to  about  60.  In  1791 
upward  of  LlOO  colored  emigrants  were  taken 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Sierra  Leone.  About  the 
same  time  as  many  as  a  hundred  whites  cm- 
barked  in  England  for  the  same  place.  ...  In 
1798  it  is  said  that  Freetown  had  attained  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  full-grown  town.  .  .  .  About 
the  same  time  the  colony  was  farther  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  more  than  500  Jlaroons  from 
the  Island  of  .Jamaica.  These  Maroons  were  no 
better  in  character  than  the  original  founders  of 
the  colony,  and  no  little  disorder  arose  from 
mixing  up  such  discordant  elements.  These 
were  the  only  emigrations  of  anj-  consequence 
that  ever  joined  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  from 
the  Western  hemisphere.  Its  future  accessions 
.  .  .  came  from  a  dilTerent  quarter.  lu  1807  the 
slave-trade  was  declared  piracy  by  the  British 
Government,  and  a  squadron  was  "stationed  on 
the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  su|ipressing  it. 
About  the  same  time  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
was  transferred  to  the  Govenuiient,  and  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  as  a  Crown  colony.  The 
slaves  taken  by  the  British  cruisers  on  the  high 
seas  have  always  been  taken  to  this  colony  and 
discharged  thei-e;  and  this  has  been  the  "main 
source  of  its  increase  of  population  from  that 
time."— .1.  L.  AVilson,  Western.  Africa,  pt.  4,  ch.  3. 


SIEVERSHAUSEN,  Battle  of  (1553).  See 
Gehmanv:   a.  1).   1."m2-1.V11. 

SIEVES,  Abb6,  and  the  French  Revolution. 
See  Fit.\.\CK:  A.  1).  1789  (.Iim;);  179(I;  1791 
(OcToniOK);  179.T  (Octouek — l)i-;CE.MnKH) ;  1799 
(NovI•;^rli^;lO,  and  (XoviiMUKK — Deckmbkh). 

SIFFIN,  Battle  of.  See  M.uiomktan  Con- 
quest: A.  1).  001. 

SIGAMBRI,  OR  SICAMBRI.  See  Usi- 
PETEs;  also,  FiiANKs:  (Inn^iN.  and  A.  I).  20;!. 

SIGEBERT  I.,  King  of  the   Franks  (Aus- 

trasia),    A.    D.    .■i01-.")7."i SIGEBERT    II., 

King  of  the  Franks  (Austrasia),  Oijo-Ci.")!). 

SIGEL,  General  Franz.  —  Campaign  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  See  I'nited  St.vtes 
OF  A.M.:  A.  I),  isiil  (.Jri.v — Sei-tkmtit:!!  :  Mis- 
souri);   1862    (.J.\Nr.\ny — M.\i<rii;     Mi>s(ir]!i  — 

AnK.\xs.\s) Command  in  the  Shenandoah. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1804  (May — 
.June:  Virginia). 

SIGISMUND,  OR  SIGMUND,  King  of 
Hungary,  A.  D.  1380-1437;  King  of  Germany, 
141(1-1437;  Emperor,  1433-M:;7;  King  of  Bo- 
hemia,     1434-1437 Sigismund,     King      of 

Sweden,  1592-1604 Sigismund  I.,   King  of 

Poland,  1507-1.548 Sigismund  II.,   King  of 

Poland,  1548-1574 Sigismund  III.,  King  of 

Poland,  15s:-1632. 

SIGNORY,  The  Florentine.  See  Florence: 
A.  I).  1378-1427. 

SIGURD  I.,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1122- 

1130 Sigurd    II,,   King   of  Norway,    1136- 

1155. 

SIKANS.  — SIKELS.      See     Skii.y:     The 

EAin.V  IMIAIIITANTS. 

SIKHS,  The.— ■•  The  founder  of  the  Sikh  re- 
ligion was  Nanak  [or  Nanuk],  son  of  a  petty 
Hindu  trader  named  Kalu.  Nanak  was  born  in 
the  vicinity  of  Labor  in  the  year  1469.  A  youth 
much  given  to  relleclion,  he  devoted  himself  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life  to  a  stud_v  of  the  rival 
creeds  then  prevailing  in  India,  the  Hindu  and 
the  Muhammadan.  Neither  satisfied  him.  .  .  . 
After  wandering  through  many  lands  in  starch 
of  a  satisfying  truth,  Nanak  returned  to  his 
native  country  with  the  conviction  that  he  had 
failed.  He  had  found,  he  said,  many  scriptures 
and  many  creeds;  but  he  had  not  found  God. 
Casting  ofE  his  habit  of  an  ascetic,  he  resumed 
his  father's  trade,  married,  became  the  father  of 
a  family,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  one  invis- 
ible God,  of  tlie  necessity  of  living  virtuously, 
and  of  practising  toleration  towards  others.  He 
died  in  1539,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation 
without  spot,  and  many  zealous  and  admiring 
disciples  eager  to  perpetuate  his  creed.  The 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  Nanak,  before  his 
death,  had  nominated  liis  successor  —  a  man  of 
his  own  tribe  named  Angad.  Angad  held  the 
supremacy  for  twelve  years,  years  which  he  cm- 
ployed  mainly  in  committing  to  writing  the  doc- 
trines of  his  great  master  and  in  enforcing  them 
upon  his  di.sciples.  Angad  was  succeeded  by 
Umniar  Das,  a  great  preacher.  He,  and  his  son- 
in-law  and  successor,  Ram  Das,  were  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Akbar.  But  -it  was 
the  son  of  Ram  Das,  Arjun,  who  established  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  new  religion.  .  .  .  He  fixed 
the  seat  of  the  chief  Guru,  or  high  jiriest  of  the 
religion,  and  of  his  principal  followers,  at  Ain- 
ritsar,  then  an  obscure  hamlet,  but  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  selection,  speedily  rose  into  im- 
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portaiicf.  Arjun  then  regulated  and  reduced  to 
a  systematic  tax  the  oflferiugs  of  his  adherents,  to 
be  found  even  then  in  every  city  and  vilhige  in 
the  Paujab  and  the  cissatlaj  territories.  .  .  . 
The  real  successor  of  Arjun  was  his  son,  Hur 
Govind.  Hur  Govind  founded  the  Sikh  nation. 
Before  his  time  the  followers  of  the  Guru  had 
been  united  by  no  tie  but  that  of  obedience  to 
the  book.  Govind  formed  them  into  a  com- 
munity of  warriors.  He  did  away  with  many 
of  the  restrictions  regarding  food, 'authorised  his 
followers  to  eat  fiesh.  summoned  them  to  his 
standard,  and  marched  with  them  to  consolidate 
his  power.  A  military  organisation  based  upon 
a  religious  principle,  and  directed  by  a  strong 
central  authority,  will  always  become  powerful 
in  a  country  the  government  of  which  is  tainted 
with  decay.  The  ties  which  bound  the  Mughul 
empire  together  were'  already  loosening  under 
the  paralysing  influence  of  the  bigotry  of  Au- 
rangzile,  when,  in  1675,  Govind,  fourth  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Hur  Govind  to  whom  I  have  ad- 
verted, assumed  the  mantle  of  Guru  of  the  Sikhs. 
.  .  .  Govind  still  further  simplified  the  dogmas 
of  the  faith.  Assembling  his  followers,  he  an- 
nounced to  them  that  thenceforward  the  doctrines 
of  the  '  Ivbalsa,'  the  saved  or  liberated,  alone 
should  prevail.  There  must  be  no  human 
image  or  resemblance  of  the  One  Almighty 
Father;  caste  must  cease  to  e.xist:  before  Him 
all  men  were  equal ;  Muharamadanisra  was  to  be 
rooted  out;  social  distinctions,  all  the  solaces  of 
superstition,  were  to  e.\ist  no  more;  they  should 
call  themselves  '  Singh  '  and  become  a  nation  of 
soldiers.  The  multitude  received  Govind's  prop- 
ositions with  rapture.  By  a  wave  of  the  hand 
he  found  himself  the  trusted  leader  of  a  con- 
federacy of  warriors  in  a  nation  whose  institu- 
tions were  decaying.  About  1695,  twelve  years 
before  the  death  of  Aurangzile,  Govind  put  his 
schemes  into  practice.  He  secured  many  forts  in 
the  hill-country  of  the  Panjab,  defeated  the 
Mughul  troops  in  several  encounters,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  em- 
pire." But  more  than  half  a  century  of  struggle 
with  Jloghul,  Afghtm  and  Mahratta  disputants 
was  endured  before  the  Sikhs  became  masters  of 
the  Panjab.  When  they  had  made  their  pos- 
session secure,  they  were  no  longer  united. 
They  were  "divided  into  13  confederacies  or 
misls,  each  of  which  had  its  chief  equal  in 
authority  to  his  brother  chiefs,  .  .  .  and  it  was 
not  until  1784  that  a  young  chieftain  named 
Maha  Singh  gained,  mainly  by  force  of  arms,  a 
position  which  placed  him  above  his  fellows." 
The  sou  of  Maha  Singh  was  Ranjit  Singh,  or 
Runjet  Singh,  who  established  his  sovereignty 
upon  a  solid  footins,  made  terms  with  his  Enii- 
lish  neighbors  (see  Indi.v:  A.  D.  1805-1816),  and 
extended  his  dominions  by  the  capture  of  Mul- 
tan  in  1818,  by  the  conquest  of  Kashmere  in 
1819-20,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  Peshawar  in 
1823.— G.  B.  Malleson,  The  Dechire  Battles  of 
India,  ch.  11. — The  wars  of  the  Sikhs  with  the 
English,  in  1845-6,  and  1848-9,  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  their  country  to  British  India,  and 
the  after-career  in  exile  of  Dhuleep  Singh,  the 
heir,  are  related  under  Indi.\:  A.  D.  1845-1849, 
and  1849-1893. 

Also  ix:  J.  D.  Cunningham,  Ilist.  of  the 
SU-hs.— Sir  L.  Griffin.  Rni/it  Singh. 

SIKSIKAS,  OR  SISlkAS.  See  Amkric.^^n 
Aborigines:  Blackfeet. 


SIKYON.     Sec  Sicvon. 
SILBURY  HILL.     See  A  bury. 
SILCHESTER,  Origin  of.     See  Calleva. 

—    -♦■     — 
SILESIA :   Origin   of  the   name.    See   Lv- 

GIAXS. 

9th  Century.— Included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Moravia.     See.MoitAviA:  9tii  Ce.nti  hy. 

A.  D.  1355.—  Declared  an  integral  part  of 
Bohemia.     fSii- Boiik.mia:  A.  I).  y4r>r,. 

A.  D.  i6i8. —  Participation  in  the  Bohemian 
revolt.     See  Germa.ny  :  .\.  I).  1618-1620. 

A.  D.  1633.— Campaign  of  Wallenstein.  See 
Geum.vxy:  A.  D.  1632-1634. 

A.  D.  1648. —  Religious  concessions  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia.  See  Germ.\.ny:  A.  1). 
1648. 

A.  D.  1706.— Rights  of  the  Protestants  as- 
serted and  enforced  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
See  Sca.\dinavi.\n  S>tatks  (Sweden):  A.  I). 
1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1740-1741. —  Invasion  and  conquest  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
1740-1741. 

A.  D.  1742.— Ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  Treaty 
of  Breslau.     See  Austrh;  A.  D.  1742  (.Iink). 

A.  D.  1748. —  Cession  to  Prussia  confirmed. 
See  Aix-LA  Cuapelle:  A.  1).  1748. 

A.  D.  1757. —  Overrun  by  the  Austrians. — 
Recovered  by  Frederick  the  Great.  See  Ger- 
many: .V.  I).  1757  (.Jri,Y-  — December). 

A.  D.  1758. —  Again  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trians.    See  Ger.many:  A.  1).  1758. 

A.  D.  1760-1762. —  Last  campaigns  of  the 
Seven  Years  War.  See  Ger.many:  A.  D.  1760; 
and  1701-1762. 

A.  D.  1763. —  Final  surrender  to  Prussia. 
See  Seven  Years  War:  A.  I).  1763. 

SILESIAN  WARS,  The  First  and  Second. 

—  The  part  which  Frederick  the  Great  took  in 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  in  1740-1741, 
when  he  invaded  aud  took  possession  of  Silesia, 
and  in  1743-1745  when  he  resumed  arms  to  make 
his  conquest  secure,  is  conuuonly  called  the  First 
Silesian  War  and  the  Second  Silesian  \Var.  See 
Austria:  A.  D.  1740-1741;  1743-1744;  aud 
1744-1745. 

The  Third.—  The  Seven  Years  War  has  been 
sometimes  so-called.  See  Prusslv:  A.  D.  1755- 
1756. 

SILINGI,  The.     See  Spain:  .V.  D.  409-414. 

SILISTRIA:  A.  D.  1828-1829.— Siege  and 
capture  by  the  Russians.  See  Turks:  A.  U. 
1826-is2!t. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE;  transferred 
from  Greece  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  See  Byzan- 
tine Empire:  A.  D.  1140. 

SILLERY,  The  Mission  at.  See  C.\n.vda: 
A.  1).  1637-1657. 

SILO,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or 
Oviedo,  A.  D.  774-7S3. 

SILOAM  INSCRIPTION,  The.— Avery 
ancient  aud  m<ist  important  inscription  which 
was  discovered  in  1880  on  the  wall  of  a  rock-cut 
channel  leading  into  the  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam, 
at  Jerusalem.  It  relates  only  to  the  excavating 
of  the  tunnel  which  carries  water  to  the  Pool, 
"yet  its  importance  cpigraphically  and  philo- 
logically  is  immense.  ...  It  shows  us  that  sev- 
eral centuries  must  have  elapsed,  during  which 
the  modifications  of  form  which  distinguish  the 
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.SILOAM  INSC'KIPTION. 


SKUPTCIIIXA. 


Phoenician,  the  Moubitc  and  the  Hebrew  scripts 
gradually  developed,  and  that  the  llebicws, 
therefore,  \voiild  probably  have  been  in  i)osses- 
sion  of  the  art  of  writing  as  early  at  least  as  the 
time  of  yoloniou."— C.  li.  Condor.  .s;y/-«(/t  Sloiie- 
L<jn.  p.  11  ^ 

SILPHIUM.     See  Cyrenaica. 

SILURES,  The.— An  ancient  tribe  in  south- 
ern Wales,  supposed  by  some  to  represent  a 
mixture  of  tlie  Celtic  and  pre-Celtic  inhabitants 
of  Britain.  See  luiiuiAKs,  The  Westekn  ;  also, 
Britain,  Tkiises  oe  Celtic.  The  conquest  of 
the  Silures  wasefTected  by  Claudius.  SeeBlUT- 
ain:  a.  n.  •):)->;!. 

SILVER-GRAYS.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1^50. 

SILVER  QUESTION,  in  America,  The. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  187:5,  1878, 
1890-1893:  also  MoNEV  and  Banking:  A.  D. 
1848-1898,  and  1853-1874. 

In  India,  The.     See  India:  A.  D.  1893. 

SIMNEL,  Lambert,  Rebellion  of.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  1).  1487-1497. 

SIMPACH,  Battle  of.  See  Austria:  A.  I). 
1743. 

SIN.— SIN.^.     See  China:   The  names  of 

TIIK  CDUNTRV. 

SINDH.     See  S(  iNDE. 
SIN  OMAN,  The.     See  Comit.\tus. 
SIN  GAR  A,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  348).     Sec  Per- 
sia: A.  1).  OOtJ-OLV. 
SINGIDUNUM.     See  Belgrade. 
SINIM.     See  China:   The   names  of  the 

COUNTRY. 

SINITES,  The. —  A  Canaauite  tribe  whose 
coiintrx  was  the  mountain  chain  of  Lebanon. 

SIN'SHEIM,  Battle  of  (1674).  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1G74-1678. 

SIGN.  See  .Jerusalem:  Conquest  and  oc- 
cii'ATioN  liY  David. 

SIOUX,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
SioiAN  Family. 

SIPPARA,  The  exhumed  Library  of.  See 
LiiiKAiuEs.  Ancient:  Babylonia  and  Assy'ria. 

SIRBONIS  LAKE.     See  Serbonian  bog. 

SIRIS.— SIRITIS.  —  THURII.  —  META- 
PONTIUM.—TARENTUM.  —  "  Between  the 
])oiiit  [on  the  T:irentine  gulf,  southeastern  Italy] 
where  the  dominion  of  Sybaris  terminated  on 
the  Tarentiiie  side,  and  Tarentum  itself,  there 
were  two  considerable  Grecian  settlements  — 
Siris,  afterwards  called  Herakleia,  and  Metapon- 
tium.  The  fertility  and  attraction  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Siris,  with  its  two  rivers,  Akiris  and 
Siris,  were  well-known  even  to  the  poet  Archi- 
lochus  (660  B.  C),  but  we  do  not  know  the  date 
at  which  it  passed  from  the  indigenous  Chonians, 
or  Chaonians  into  the  hands  oi  Greek  settlers. 
...  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xer.\es,  the  fertile  territory  of  Sirilis  was  con- 
sidered as  still  open  to  be  colonised:  for  the 
Athenians,  when  their  affairs  appeared  desper- 
ate, had  this  scheme  of  emigration  in  reserve  as 
a  possible  resource.  ...  At  length,  after  the 
town  of  Thurii  had  been  found^ed  by  Athens 
[B.  0.  443.  under  the  administration  ofPerikles; 
the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator  Lycias 
being  among  the  settlers],  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dismantled  Sybaris,  the  Tburians  tried  to  possess 
themselves  oi'  the  Siritid  territory,  but  were  op- 
posed   by   the   Tarentines.      According   to    the 


compromise  concluded  between  them,  Tareiilum 
was  recognised  as  the  luetropolis  fif  the  c<iliiiiy, 
but  joint  possession  was  allowed  both  lo  Taren 
tines  and  Thurians.  The  former  transferred  the 
site  of  the  city,  under  the  new  name  Herakleia. 
to  a  spot  three  miles  from  the  sea,  leaving  Siris 
as  the  place  of  maritime  access  to  it.  About 
twenty-tive  miles  eastward  of  Siris.  on  the  coast 
of  the  Tarentinegulf,  was  situated  .Mclapoutium, 
a  Greek  town,  .  .  .  jdanted  011  tlie  territory  of 
tiie  Chonians,  or  CEuolrians;  but  the  lirst  colony 
is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  an  attack  of 
the  Sainnitcs,  at  what  period  we  do  not  know. 
It  had  been  founded  by  some  Achteau  selllers. 
.  .  .  The  fertility  of  the  Metapontine  territory 
was  hardly  less  celebrated  than  that  of  the 
Siritid.  Farther  eastward  of  Metapontium, 
again  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-live  miles, 
was  situated  the  great  city  of  Taras,  or  Taren- 
tum, a  colony  from  Sparta  founded  after  the 
first  Messenian  war,  seemingly  about  707  B.  C- 
.  .  .  The  Tarentines  .  .  .  stand  first  among  the 
Italiots,  or  Italian  Greeks,  from  the  year  400  B.  C. 
down  to  the  supremacy  of  the  liomans. " — G. 
Grote,  IliM.  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  22. 

SIRKARS,  OR  CIRCARS,  The  Northern. 
See  India:  A,  D.  17.J8-1761. 

SIRMIUM.  —  Sirmium  (modern  Mitrovitz,  on 
the  Save)  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Pannonia, 
and  an  important  center  of  all  military  opera- 
tions in  that  region. 

Ruined  by  the  Huns.  See  Huns:  A.  D.  441- 
446. 

Captured  by  the  Avars.     See  Avars. 

SISECK,  Siege  and  Battle  of  (1592).  See 
HcNOAiiv:  A.  1).  ir)67-l«04. 

SISINNIUS,  Pope,  A.  D.  708,  January  to 
Februarv. 

SISS'ETONS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: SioiAN  Family. 

SISTOVA,  Treaty  of  (1791).  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1776-1792. 

SITABALDI  HILLS,  Battle  of  the(i8i7). 
See  India:  A.  D.  1816-1819. 

SITVATOROK,  Treaty  of  (1606).  See 
Hungary:  A.  U.  1595-1606. 

SIX  ACTS,  The.  See  Engl.\nd:  A.  D. 
1816-1820, 

SIX  ARTICLES,  The.  See  England: 
A.  U.  1539. 

SIX  HUNDRED,  The  Charge  of  the.  See 
Russia:  A.  I).  1854  (Octobek — November). 

SIX  NATIONS  OF  INDIANS.  See  Five 
Nations. 

SIXTEEN  OF  THE  LEAGUE,  in  Paris, 
The.     SeeP'KANCE:  A.  D.  1584-1.589. 

SIXTUS   IV.,    Pope,  A.   D.    1471-1484 

Sixtus  v..  Pope,  1.58,5-1.590. 

SKALDS.     See  Sc.\lds. 

SKINNERS.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  L>.  1780  (.\rGUST — September). 

SKITTAGETAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
xVmerkan  ABoKKiiNEs:  Skittagetan  Family. 

SKOBELEFF,  General,  Campaigns  of. 
See  Russia:  A.  D.  1869-1881;  andTruKs:  A.  D. 
1877-1 S78. 

SKODRA  (Scutari).     See  Illyrians. 

SKR^LINGS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: ICskimauan  Family. 

SKUPTCHINA.  — The  Servian  parliament 
or  legislature. 
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SKYTALISM. 


SLAVERY. 


SKYTALISM.     Sec  Scytalism. 

SLAVE  :  Origin  of  the  servile  signification 
of  the  word. —  The  term  slave,  in  its  signitica- 
tion  of  a  servile  state,  is  derived  undoubtedly 
from  the  name  of  the  Slavic  or  Sclavic  people. 
"  This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appella- 
tive name  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  eighth 
century, in  the  Oriental  France  [Austrasia], where 
the  princes  and  bishops  were  rich  in  Sclavonian 
captives,  not  of  the  Bohemian  (exclaims  Jordan), 
but  of  Sorabian  race.  From  thence  the  word 
was  extended  to  general  use,  to  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  even  to  the  style  of  the  last  Byzan- 
tines."— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  lio- 
inan  Empire,  eh.  bti,  foot-note. — See,  also,  Avars; 
and  Slavonic  Peoples. 

SLAVE  OR  MAMELUKE  DYNASTY 
OF  INDIA,  The.     See  India:  A.  D.  977^1290. 

SLAVE  RISING  UNDER  SPARTACUS. 
See  SPAiiTAcrs;  and  Rome;  B.  C.  78-68. 

SLAVE  TRADE,  First  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the.  See  Slavery,  Negro: 
A.'l).  179-3-ls()7. 

SLAVE  WARS  IN  SICILY  AND  ITALY. 
— After  tlie  Romans  became  masters  of  Sicily  the 
island  was  tilled  rapidly  with  slaves,  of  which  a 
vast  number  were  being  contimially  acquired  in 
the  Roman  wars  of  conquest.  Jlost  of  these 
slaves  were  employed  as  shepherds  and  herds- 
men on  great  estates,  the  owners  of  which  gave 
little  attention  to  them,  simply  exacting  iu  the 


most  merciless  fashion  a  satisfactory  product 
The  result  was  that  the  latter,  half  perLshin" 
from  hunger  and  cold,  were  driven  to  des|K-ra° 
tion,  and  a  frightful  rising  among  them  broke 
out,  B.  C.  133.  It  began  at  Enna,  and  its  leader 
was  a  Syrian  called  Eunus,  who  pretended  to 
supernatural  powers.  The  inhabitants  of  Enna 
were  massacred,  and  that  town  became  the 
stronghold  of  the  revolt.  Eunus  crowned  him- 
self and  assumed  the  royal  name  of  Antiochus. 
Agrigentnm,  Messana  and  Tauromeniuin  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  more  than 
a  year  passed  before  they  were  successfully  re- 
sisted. When,  at  last,  they  were  overcome,  it 
was  only  at  the  end  of  niost  ob.stinate  sieges, 
particularly  at  Tauromenium  and  Enna,  and  the 
vengeance  taken  was  without  mercy.  In  Italy 
there  were  similar  risings  at  the  same  time,  from 
like  causes,  but  these  latter  were  quicklv  sup- 
pressed. Thirty  years  later  a  second  revolt  of 
slaves  was  provoked,  both  in  southern  Italy  and 
in  Sicily,  — suppressed  promptly  in  the  former, 
but  growing  to  seriousness  inthe  latter.  The 
Sicilian  slaves  had  two  leaders,  Salvius  and 
Atheuio;  but  the  former  established  his  ascen- 
dancy and  called  himself  king  Triphon.  The 
rebellion  was  suppressed  at  the  cost  of  two  heavy 
battles.— H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  5,  ch. 
48,  and  bk.  6,  ch.  .55. 

Also  in  :  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Soman.  Re- 
jiublic,  ch.  9. 


SLAVERY. 


Ancient. 
Among  the  Oriental  races. — "From  the  writ 
ings  of  the  Old  Testament  a  fairly  distinct  con- 
ception can  be  formed  of  slavery  among  the 
Hebrews.  Many  modern  critics  hold  the  picture 
presented  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  of  the  jjatri- 
archial  age,  its  slavery  included,  to  be  not  a 
transcript  of  reality,  but  an  idealisation  of  the 
past.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  can  only  be 
properl}'  decided  by  the  historico-critical  investi- 
gations of  specialists.  xVlthough  the  Hebrews 
are  described  as  having  shown  extreme  ferocity 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  their  legislation  as  to 
slavery  was,  on  the  whole,  considerate  and  hu- 
mane. Slaves  were  not  numerous  among  them, 
at  least  after  the  exile.  Hebrew  slavery  has  nat- 
urally been  the  subject  of  much  research  and 
controversy.  The  best  treatise  regarding  it  is 
still  that  of  Mielziner.  Slavery  in  the  great  mil- 
itary empires,  which  arose  in  ancient  times  in 
anterior  Asia,  was  doubtless  of  the  most  cruel 
character;  but  we  have  no  good  account  of  slav- 
ery in  these  countries.  The  histories  of  Rawlin- 
son,  Duncker,  Ranke,  Ed.  Meyer,  and  Maspero, 
tell  us  almost  nothing  about  Chaldean,  Assyr- 
ian, and  Medo-Persian  slaver}'.  Much  more  is 
known  as  to  slavery,  and  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  in  ancient  Egypt,  although  of 
even  this  section  of  the  history  there  is  much 
need  for  an  account  in  which  the  sources  of  in- 
formation, unsealed  by  modern  science,  will  be 
fully  utilised.  While  in  Egypt  there  were  not 
castes,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  classes 
were  very  rigidly  defined.  There  were  troops 
of  slaves,  and  as  population  was  superabundant, 
labour  was  so  cheaji  as  to  be  employed  to  an 
enormous  extent  uselessly.     It   may   .suffice    to 
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refer  to  Wilkinson,  Rawlinson,  and  Buckle.  It 
does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Vedic  Aryans  had 
slaves  before  the  conquest  of  India.  Those 
whom  they  conquered  became  the  Sudras,  and  a 
caste  system  grew  up,  and  came  to  be  repre- 
sented as  of  divine  appointment.  The  two  lower 
castes  of  the  Code  of  ilanu  have  now  given 
])lace  to  a  great  many.  There  was  not  a  slave 
caste,  but  individuals  of  any  caste  might  become 
slaves  iu  exceptional  circumstances.  Even  be- 
fore the  rise  of  Buddhism  there  were  ascetics 
who  rejected  the  distinction  of  castes.  Buddhism 
proclaimed  the  religious  equality  of  Brahniaus 
and  Sudras,  but  not  the  emancipation  of  the 
Sudras." — R.  Flint,  History  of  the  Phihinophi/  of 
History :  France,  etc..  jip.  128-139. 

Also  in:  E.  J.  Simcox,  Primitive  Cioilisa- 
tions. 

Among  the  Greeks.  —  "The  institution  of 
slavery  in  Greece  is  very  ancient;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  its  origin,  and  we  find  it  even  in 
the  very  earliest  times  regarded  as  a  necessity  of 
nature,  a  point  of  view  which  even  the  follow- 
ing ages  and  the  most  enlightened  philosophers 
adopted.  In  later  times  voices  were  heard  from 
time  to  time  protesting  against  the  necessity  of 
the  institution,  showing  some  slight  conception 
of  the  idea  of  human  rights,  but  these  were  only 
isolated  opinions.  From  the  very  earliest  times 
the  right  of  the  strongest  had  established  the 
custom  that  captives  taken  in  war,  if  not  killed 
or  ransomed,  became  the  slaves  of  the  conquer- 
ors, or  were  sold  into  slavery  by  them.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides the  wars,  piracy,  originally  regarded  as  by 
no  means  dishonourable,  supplied  the  slave  mar- 
kets; and  though  in  later  times  endeavours  were 
made  to  set  a  limit  to  it,  yet  the  trade  in  human 
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beiii!^  never  ceased,  since  tlie  need  for  slaves  was 
cousiderablc,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  still  more 
in  Oriental  countries.  In  the  historic  period  tlie 
slaves  in  Greece  were  for  the  most  part  h.irba- 
rians.  chiefly  from  the  districts  north  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula  and  .Vsia  Minor.  Tlie  Greek 
dealers  supplied  themselves  from  the  great  slave 
markets  held  in  the  towns  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Archipelago,  not  only 
by  the  barbarians  themselves,  but  even  by 
Greeks,  in  particular  the  Ohians,  who  carried 
on  a  considerable  slave  trade.  These  slaves 
were  then  ]nit  up  for  sale  at  home;  at  Athens 
there  were  special  markets  held  for  this  purpose 
on  the  first  of  every  month.  ...  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  slave  pojtulation  consisted  of  tho.se 
who  were  born  in  slavery ;  that  is,  the  children 
of  slaves  or  of  a  free  father  and  slave  mother, 
who  as  a  rule  also  became  slaves,  unless  the 
owner  disposed  otherwise.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  number  of  these  slave 
ehildreu  born  in  the  houses  in  Greece  was  large  or 
small.  At  liome  they  formed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  slave  population,  but  the  circumstances  in 
Italy  differed  greatly  from  those  in  Greece,  and 
the  Roman  landowners  took  as  much  thought 
for  the  increase  of  their  slaves  as  of  their  cattle. 
Besides  these  two  classes  of  slave  popidation, 
those  who  were  taken  in  war  or  by  piracy  and 
those  who  were  born  slaves,  there  was  also  a  third, 
though  not  important,  class.  In  early  times  even 
free  men  might  become  slaves  by  legal  methods ; 
for  instance  foreign  residents,  if  they  neglected 
their  legal  obligations,  and  even  Greeks,  if  they 
were  insolent,  might  be  sold  to  slavery  by  their 
creditors  [sec  Deut;  Ancient  Greeiv],  a  se- 
vere measure  which  was  forbidden  by  Solon's 
legislation  at  Athens,  but  still  prevailed  in  other 
Greek  states.  Children,  when  exposed,  became 
the  property  of  those  who  found  and  educated 
them,  and  in  this  manner  many  of  the  hetaerae 
and  Hute  girls  had  become  the  property  of  their 
owners.  Finally,  we  know  that  in  some  coun- 
tries the  Hellenic  popidation  originally  resident 
there  were  subdued  by  foreign  tribes,  and  be- 
came the  slaves  of  their  conquerors,  and  their 
position  differed  in  but  few  respects  from  that  of 
the  barbarian  slaves  purchased  in  the  markets. 
Such  native  serfs  were  the  Helots  at  Sparta,  the 
Penestae  in  Thessaly,  the  Clarotae  in  Crete,  etc. 
We  have  most  information  about  the  position 
and  treatment  of  the  Helots;  but  here  we  must 
receive  the  statements  of  writers  with  great  cau- 
tion, since  they  undoubtedly  exaggerated  a  good 
deal  in  their  accounts  of  the  crueity  with  which 
the  Spartans  treated  the  Helots. "  Still,  it  is 
certain  that  in  many  respects  their  lot  was  a  sad 
one.  .  .  .  The  rights  assigned  by  law  to  the 
master  over  his  slaves  were  very  considerable. 
He  might  throw  them  in  chains,  put  them  in 
the  stocks,  condemn  them  to  the  hardest  labour 
—  for  instance,  in  the  mills  —  leave  them  without 
food,  brand  them,  punish  them  with  stripes,  and 
attain  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance;  but.  at  any 
rate  at  Athens,  he  was  forbidden  to  kill  them. 
.  .  .  Legal  marriages  between  slaves  were  not 
possible,  since  they  possessed  no  personal  rights ; 
the  owner  could  at  any  moment  separate  a  slave 
family  again,  and  sell  .separate  members  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  slaves  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  money,  they  could  acquire  fortunes 
of  their  own;  they  then  worked  on  their  own 
account,  and  only  paid  a  certain  proportion  to 


their  owners,  keeping  the  rest  for  themselves, 
and  when  they  had  saved  the  necessary  amount 
they  could  purchase  their  freedom,  supposing  the 
owner  was  willing  to  agree,  for  he  was  not  com- 
pelled. .  .  .  The  protection  given  to  slaves  by 
the  State  was  very  small,  but  here  again  there 
were  differences  in  different  states.  ...  It 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  guess  at  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Greece.  Statements  on  the 
subject  are  extant,  but  these  are  insuflicient  to 
give  us  any  general  idea.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  th.at  the  number  was  a  very  large  one;  it 
was  a  sign  of  the  greatest  poverty  to  own  no 
slaves  at  all,  and  xVeschines  mentions,  as  a  mark 
of  a  very  modest  household,  that  there  were 
only  seven  slaves  to  si.x  persons.  If  we  add  to 
these  domestic  slaves  the  many  thousands  work- 
ing in  the  country,  in  the  factories,  and  the 
mines,  and  those  who  were  the  property  of  the 
State  and  the  temples,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
their  number  must  have  considerably  exceeded 
that  of  the  free  population." — H.  Blumner,  The 
Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greekn,  ch.  15. 

Also  in:  C.  C.  Felton,  Greece.  Ancient  and 
Modern,  lect.  3-3,  third  course  (».  3). 

Among  the  Romans.  —  Slavery,  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  "  was  carried  to  an  excess  never 
known  elsewhere,  before  or  since  [see  Ro.me: 
B.  C.  159-133].  Christianity  found  it  permeat- 
ing and  corrupting  every  domain  of  human  life, 
and  in  six  centuries  of  conflict  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing it  to  nothing.  .  .  .  Christianity,  in  the 
early  ages,  never  denounced  slavery  as  a  crime; 
never  encoura.ged  or  permitted  the  slaves  to  rise 
against  their  masters  and  throw  off  the  yoke; 
yet  she  permeated  the  minds  of  both  masters 
and  slaves  with  ideas  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  slavery.  Within  the  Church,  mas- 
ter and  slave  stood  on  an  absolute  equality." — 
W.  R.  Brownlow,  Lect's  on  Slavery  and  Serfdom 
in.  Europe,  lect.  1-3. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern. 

Villeinage. —  Serfdom. — "The  persons  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  ground  during  the  ages 
under  review  [the  7th  to  the  11th  centuries,  in 
Europe]  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  I. 
'  Servi,' or  slaves.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  numerous  class,  and  consisted  either  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  or  of  persons  the  property  in 
whom  was  acquired  in  some  one  of  the  various 
methods  enumerated  by  Du  Gauge,  voc.  Scrvus, 
vol.  vi.  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  this 
numerous  race  of  men  will  appear  from  several 
circumstances.  1.  Their  masters  had  ab.solute 
dominion  over  their  persons.  They  had  the 
power  of  punishing  their  slaves  capitally,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  judge.  This  dan- 
gerous right  they  possessed  not  only  in  the  more 
earl}'  periods,  when  their  manners  were  fierce, 
but  it  continued  as  late  as  the  13th  century.  .  .  . 
Even  after  this  jurisdiction  of  masters  came  to 
be  restrained,  the  life  of  a  slave  was  deemed  to 
be  of  so  little  value  that  a  very  slight  compensa- 
tion atoned  for  taking  it  awiiy.  If  masters  had 
power  over  the  lives  of  their  slaves,  it  is  evident 
that  almost  no  bounds  would  be  set  to  the  rigour 
of  the  punishments  which  they  might  inflict  upon 
them,  .  .  .  The  cruelty  of  these  was,  in  many 
instances,  excessive.  Slaves  might  be  put  to  the 
rack  on  very  slight  occasions.  The  laws  with 
respect  to  these  points  are  to  be  found  in  Pot- 
giesserus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  3.  and  are  shocking  to 
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liumanity.  3.  If  the  dominion  of  masters  over 
the  lives  and  persons  of  their  slaves  was  thus 
extensive,  it  was  no  less  so  over  their  actions  and 
property.  They  were  not  originally  permitted 
to  marry.  Male  and  female  slaves  were  allowed, 
and  even  encouraged,  to  cohabit  together.  But 
this  union  was  not  considered  as  a  marriage.  .  .  . 
When  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  be- 
came more  gentle,  and  their  ideas  more  liberal, 
slaves  wlio  married  without  their  master's  con- 
sent were  subjected  only  to  a  line.  ...  3.  All 
the  children  of  slaves  were  in  the  same  condition 
with  their  parents,  and  became  the  property  of 
their  master.  ...  4.  Slaves  were  so  entirely  the 
property  of  their  masters  that  they  could  sell 
them  at  pleasure.  While  domestic  slavery  con- 
tinued, property  in  a  slave  was  sold  in  the  same 
manner  with  that  which  a  person  had  in  any 
other  moveable.  Afterwards  slaves  became  "  ad- 
scripti  glebae, '  and  were  conve3'ed  by  sale,  to- 
gether with  the  farm  or  estate  to  which  they 
belonged.  ...  5.  Slaves  had  a  title  to  nothing 
but  subsistence  and  clothes  from  their  master; 
all  the  profits  of  their  labour  accrued  to  him.  .  .  . 
6.  Slaves  were  distinguished  from  freemen  by  a 
peculiar  dress.  Among  all  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, long  hair  was  a'  mark  of  dignity  and  of 
freedom  ;  slaves  were  for  that  reason,  obliged  to 
shave  their  heads.  ...  II.  'Villani.'  They 
were  likewise  'adscript!  glebje,'  or  'villse,'  from 
which  they  derived  their  name,  and  were  trans- 
ferable along  with  it.  Du  Change,  voc.  Villanus. 
But  in  this  they  differed  from  slaves,  that  they 
paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  master  for  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  and,  after  paying  that, 
all  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  industry  be- 
longed to  themselves  in  property.  This  distinc- 
tion is  marked  by  Pierre  de  Fontain's  Conseil. 
Vie  de  St.  Louis  par  Joinville,  p.  119,  edit,  de 
Du  Cange.  Several  cases  decided  agreeably  to 
this  principle  are  mentioned  by  Muratori,  ibid, 
p.  773.  III.  The  last  class  of  persons  employed 
in  agriculture  were  freemen.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  difference  between  the  first  of 
these  classes  and  the  third,  such  was  the  spirit 
of  tyranny  which  prevailed  among  the  great 
proprietors  of  lands  .  .  .  that  many  freemen,  in 
despair,  renounced  their  liberty,  and  voluntarilj- 
surrendered  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  power- 
ful masters.  This  they  did  in  order  that  their 
masters  might  become  more  immediately  inter- 
ested to  afford  them  protection,  together  with 
the  means  of  subsisting  themselves  and  their 
families.  ...  It  was  still  more  common  for 
freemen  to  surrender  their  liberty  to  bishops  or 
abbots,  that  they  might  partake  of  the  security 
which  the  vassals  and  slaves  of  churches  and 
monasteries  enjoyed.  .  .  .  The  number  of  slaves 
in  every  nation  of  Europe  was  immense.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inferior  class  of  people  in 
France  were  reduced  to  this  state  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  race  of  kings.  Esprit 
des  Loi.x,  liv,  xxx.  c.  ii.  The  same  was  the  case 
in  England.  Brady,  Pref.  to  Gen.  Hist.  .  .  . 
The  humane  spirit  of  the  christian  religion  strug- 
gled long  with  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the 
world,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance to  introduce  the  practice  of  manumis- 
sion. .  .  .  The  formality  of  manumission  was 
executed  in  a  church,  as  a  religious  solemnity. 
.  .  .  Another  method  of  obtaining  liberty  was 
by  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  taking  the  vow 
in  a  monastery.     This  was  permitted  for  some 
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time ;  but  so  many  slaves  escaped  by  this  means 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  masters  that  the  practice 
was  afterwards  restrained,  and  at  last  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe! 
.  .  .  Great  ...  as  the  power  of  religion  was. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  enfranchisement  of 
slaves  was  a  frequent  practice  while  the  feudal 
system  preserved  its  vigour.  .  .  .  The  inferior 
order  of  men  owed  the  recovery  of  their  liberty 
to  the  decline  of  that  ariistocratical  policy."— W. 
'Rohen&orx,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Charltv  V.,  notes 
9  aiid  20. 

Also  dt:  A.  Gurowski,  Slavery  in  History 
ch.  1.5-20.— T.  Smith,  Arminius,  pt.  3,  c/i.  .5.— 
See,  also,  Dedititius. 

England.— Villeinage.— "Chief  of  all  causes 
[of  slavery]  in  early  times  and  among  all  peoples 
was  capture  in  war.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
English  conquests,  the  frequent  wars  between 
the  different  kingdoms  and  the  private  expedi- 
tions for  revenge  or  plunder  would  render  this 
a  fruitful  means  whereby  the  number  of  slaves 
would  increase  on  English  soil.  In  this  way  the 
Romanized  Briton,  the  Welshman,  the  Angle  and 
Sason  and  the  Dane  would  all  go  to  swell  the 
body  of  those  without  legal  status.  In  those 
troubled  times  any  were  liable  to  a  reduction 
to  slavery;  the  thegn  might  become  a  thrall,  the 
lord  might  become  the  slave  of  one  who  had  been 
in  subjection  under  him,  and  Wulfstan,  in  that 
strong  sermon  of  his  to  the  English  [against 
Slavery  —  preserved  by  William  of  MalmesburyJ, 
shows  that  all  this  actually  took  place.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion  and  the  ser- 
mon seems  to  point  clearly  to  a  region  infested 
by  Danes,  a  region  in  which  was  the  seat  of 
Wulfstan's  labors,  for  he  was  Archbishop  of  York 
from  1002  to  1023.  Wulfstan's  graphic  picture 
does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Mr.  Seebolim's  map 
shows  that  in  the  west  and  southwest  there  ap- 
pears the  greatest  percentage  in  that  record; 
that  in  Gloucestershire  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
population,  twenty  four  per  cent.,  were  in  a 
state  of  slavery ;  that  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
Stafford  the  proportion  was  only  one  to  every 
five;  in  central  England  about  one  to  every 
seven ;  in  the  east,  Essex,  Surrey,  Cambridge  and 
Herts  one  to  every  nine ;  in  East  Anglia  and 
Wessex  one  to  every  twenty-five,  while  in  the 
northerly  districts  in  Nottinghamshire  one  to  two 
hundred  is  given,  and  in  York.  Rutland,  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Lincoln  no  slaves  at  all  are  recorded. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Danish  invasion 
was  less  serious  from  this  point  of  view  than  liad 
been  the  original  conquest.  Doinesiiay  records 
the  social  condition  500  years  after  the  settle- 
ment, and  many  influences,  with  Christianity  as 
the  primary,  were  at  work  to  alter  the  results  of 
that  movement.  The  main  inference  to  be  drawn 
is  that  the  continued  warfare  along  the  Welsh 
marches  replenished  the  supply  in  the  west, 
while  in  the  east  the  slave  element  was  rapidly 
decreasing  and  in  the  north,  notwithstanding  the 
Danish  invasion,  there  was  rather  a  conuningling 
of  peoples  than  a  subjection  of  the  one  by  theothcr. 
A  second  cause  was  the  surrender  into  slavery 
of  the  individual's  own  body  either  by  himself 
or  a  relative.  This  could  be  voluntary,  the  free 
act  of  the  individual  or  his  relatives,  or  it  could 
be  forced,  resulting  from  the  storm  and  stress  of 
evil  days.  This  surrender  was  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  phases  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  servitude 
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and  indicates  to  us  the  growing  increase  of  tlie 
trullic  in  slaves;  and  tlie  personal  subjection  was 
largely  the  outcome  of  tliat  which  was  common 
to  all  peoples,  the  deinuiiil  for  slaves.  Even  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  iu  the  half  century 
following  Ca'sar's  coiKpiest,  the  e.xport  of  slaves 
began  iu  Britain  and  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest the  sale  of  slaves  had  become  a  consider- 
able branch  of  commerce.  The  insular  jjosition 
of  England,  her  numerous  ports,  of  which  Bris- 
tol was  one  of  the  chief,  gave  rise  during  the 
Sa.xon  occupation  to  a  traffic  in  the  slaves  of  all 
nations,  and  we  know  that  slaves  were  publicly 
bought  and  sold  throughout  England  and  from 
there  transported  to  Ireland  or  tlie  continent.  It 
was  tlie  prevalence  of  this  practice  and  the 
wretched  misery  which  it  brought  upon  so  many 
human  beings,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  was 
against  the  precepts  if  not  the  laws  of  the  church, 
that  led  Wulfstan,  the  Wilberforce  of  his  time, 
to  bring  about  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade  at 
Bristol.  From  this  place  lines  of  women  and 
children,  gathered  together  from  all  England, 
were  carried  into  Ireland  and  sold.  .  .  .  Besides 
this  sale  into  slavery  for  purposes  of  traffic. 
■which  as  a  regular  commerce  was  not  prohiliited 
until  after  the  Norman  conquest,  many  seem  to 
liave  submitted  themselves  to  the  mastery  of 
another  through  the  need  of  food,  which  a  year 
of  famine  might  bring.  A  charter  in  the  Codex 
Diplomalicus  tells  us  of  those  men  who  bowed 
their  heads  for  their  meat  in  the  evil  days. 
Kemble  thinks  that  such  cases  might  have  been 
frequent  and  Simeon  of  Durham,  writing  of  the 
year  lOO'J  when  there  was  a  dreadful  famine  in 
England,  which  raged  particularly  in  the  north, 
says  that  many  sold  themselves  into  slavery,  that 
they  might  receive  the  needed  support.  .  .  . 
Even  so  late  as  the  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I, 
such  an  act  was  recognized  and  a  special  pro- 
cedure provided.  ...  In  addition  to  all  those 
thus  liorn  into  slavery  or  reduced  to  that  condi- 
tion in  the  ways  above  noted,  there  was  another 
class  made  u|i  of  such  as  were  reduced  to  slavery 
unwillingly  as  a  penalty  for  debtor  crime:  these 
were  known  as  '  witetheowas  '  or  '  wite-fiestan- 
men.'.  .  .  The  legal  condition  of  the  slave  was 
a  particularly  hard  one;  as  a  thing,  not  as  a  per- 
son, he  was  classed  with  his  lord's  goods  and 
cattle  and  seems  to  have  been  rated  according  to 
a  similar  schedule,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  lord's 
pleasure  like  his  oxen  or  horses.  .  .  .  They  had 
no  legal  rights  before  the  law  and  could  bear  no 
arms  save  the  cudgel,  the  'billum  vel  strublum,' 
as  the  laws  of  Henry  I  call  it.  Yet  the  position 
of  the  slave  appears  to  have  improved  iu  the  his- 
tory of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  .  .  .  Hardly  any  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Church  was  of  greater  im- 
portance than  that  wliicli  related  to  the  moral 
and  social  elevation  of  the  slave  class.  Its  influ- 
ence did  much  to  mitigate  their  hard  lot,  both 
directly  and  indirectly."  — C.  McL.  Audrews, 
The  Old  English  Manor,  -pp.  181-188.  —  The 
Domesday  Survey  "attests  the  existence  [in 
England,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest] 
of  more  than  25,000  servi,  who  must  be  under- 
stood to  be,  at  the  highest  estimate  of  their  con- 
dition, landless  labourers;  over  83,000  bordarii; 
nearly  7,000  cotarii  and  cotseti,  whose  names 
seem  to  denote  the  possession  of  land  or  houses 
held  by  service  of  labour  or  rent  paid  in  produce; 
and  nearly  ]  10,000  villani.  Above  these  were  the 
liberi   homines   and   sokemanni,    who  seem  to 


represent  the  medieval  and  modern  freeholder. 
The  villani  of  Domesday  are  no  doubt  the 
ceorls  of  the  precetling  period,  the  men  of  the 
township,  the  settled  cultivators  of  the  laud,  who 
in  a  perfectly  free  state  of  society  were  the  own- 
ers of  the  soil  they  tilled,  but  under  the  compli- 
cated system  of  rights  and  duties  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  had  become 
dependent  on  a  lord,  and  now  under  the  preva- 
lence of  the  feudal  idea  were  regarded  as  his  cus- 
tomary tenants;  irremoveable  cultivators,  who 
had  no  proof  of  their  title  but  the  evidence  of  their 
fellow  ceorls.  For  two  centuries  after  the  Con- 
quest the  villani  are  to  be  traced  iu  the  posses- 
sion of  rights  both  social  and  to  a  certain  extent 
political.  .  .  .  They  are  spoken  of  by  the  writers 
of  the  time  as  a  distinct  order  of  society,  who, 
although  despicable  for  ignorance  and  coarseness, 
were  in  possession  of  considerable  comforts,  and 
whose  immunities  from  the  dangers  of  a  warlike 
life  compensated  for  the  somewhat  unreasoning 
contempt  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  clerk 
and  knight.  During  this  time  the  villein  could 
assert  his  rights  against  every  oppressor  but  his 
master;  and  even  against  his  master  the  law 
gave  him  a  standing-ground  if  he  could  make 
ids  complaint  known  to  those  who  had  the  will 
to  maintain  it.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Norman  knight  practically  declined  to 
recognise  the  minute  distinctions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
dependence,  and  that  the  tendency  of  both  law  and 
social  habit  was  to  throw  into  the  class  of  native 
or  born  villeins  the  whole  of  the  population  de- 
scribed in  Domesday  under  the  heads  of  servi, 
bordarii  and  villani." — W.  Stubbs,  Cunst.  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  ch.  11,  sect.  133.  —  "It  has  become  a 
commonplace  to  oppose  medieval  serfdom  to  an- 
cient slavery,  one  implying  dependence  on  the 
lord  of  the  soil  and  attachment  to  the  glebe,  the 
other  being  based  ou  complete  subjection  to  an 
owner.  ...  If,  from  a  general  survey  of  medi- 
eval servitude  we  turn  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  English  peasantry,  say  in  the  13th  century, 
the  first  fact  we  have  to  meet  will  stand  in  very 
marked  contrast  to  our  general  proposition.  The 
majority  of  the  jieasants  are  villains,  and  the 
legal  conception  of  villainage  has  its  roots  not  in 
the  connexion  of  the  villain  with  the  soil,  but  in 
his  personal  dependence  on  the  lord.  ...  As  to 
the  general  aspect  of  villainage  in  the  legal 
theory  of  English  feudalism  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  '  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  '  gives  it  in 
a  few  words:  the  lords  are  owners  not  only  of 
the  chattels  but  <if  the  bodies  of  their  '  ascripticii, ' 
they  may  transfer  them  wherever  they  please, 
'  and  sell  or  otherwise  alienate  them  if  they  like.' 
Glanville  and  Braeton,  Fleta  and  Brittou  follow 
in  substance  the  same  doctrine,  although  they 
use  different  terms.  They  appropriate  the  Ro- 
man view  that  there  is  no  ditiereuce  of  quality 
between  serfs  and  serfs :  all  are  in  the  same  ab- 
ject state.  Legal  theory  keeps  a  very  firm  grasp 
of  the  distinction  between  status  and  tenure,  be- 
tween a  villain  and  a  free  man  holding  in  villain- 
age, but  it  does  not  admit  of  any  distinction  of 
status  among  serfs:  'servus,'  'villanus'  and 
'nativus'  are  equivalent  terms  as  to  personal 
condition,  although  this  last  is  primarily  meant 
to  indicate  something  else  besides  condition, 
namely,  the  fact  that  a  person  has  come  to  it  by 
birth.  .  .  .  Manorial  lords  could  remove  peas- 
ants from  their  holdings  at  their  will  and  pleas- 
ure.    An  appe;d  to  the  courts  was  of  no  avail. 
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.  .  .  Nor  could  the  vilhiia  have  any  help  us  to 
the  amount  and  nature  of  his  services ;  the  King's 
Courts  will  not  examine  any  complaint  in  this 
respect,  and  may  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  explain 
that  it  is  no  business  of  theirs  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  lord  and  his  man.  .  .  .  Even  as  to  his 
person,  the  villain  was  liable  to  be  punished  and 
put  into  prison  by  the  lord,  if  the  punishment 
inflicted  did  not  amount  to  loss  of  life  or  injury 
to  his  body.  ...  It  is  not  strange  that  in  view 
of  such  disabilities  Bracton  thought  himself  en- 
titled to  assume  equality  of  condition  between 
the  English  villain  and  the  Roman  slave,  and  to 
use  the  terms  'servus.'  'villanus,'  and  'nativus' 
indiscriminately."  —  P.  Vinogradofl,  Villainage 
in  England,  ch.  1. —  "Serfdom  is  met  with  for 
the  last  time  in  the  statute-book  of  England  un- 
der Richard  11.  By  reason  of  the  thriving  con- 
dition of  the  towns,  many  villeins  who  had  be- 
taken themselves  thither,  partly  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  owners  and  partly  in  secret,  became 
free.  If  a  slave  remained  a  year  and  a  day  in  a 
privileged  town  without  being  reclaimed  in  the 
interval,  he  became  free.  The  wars  carried  on 
against  France,  the  fact  that  serf-labour  had  be- 
come more  expensive  than  that  of  free-men,  thus 
rendering  emancipation  an  '  economical' consid- 
eration, and  finally,  frequent  uprisings,  contrib- 
uted to  diminish  the  number  of  these  poor  helots. 
How  rapidly  serfdom  must  have  fallen  away 
may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact  that  the  rebels 
under  Wat  Tyler,  in  1381,  clamored  for  the  re- 
moval of  serfdom ;  the  followers  of  Jack  Cade, 
in  1450,  for  everything  else  save  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  .  .  ,  The  few  purchasable  slaves  under 
the  Tudors  were  met  with  only  on  the  property 
of  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  bishop- 
rics. This  slavery  was  often  of  a  voluntary  na- 
ture. On  the  king's  domains  bondmen  were  only 
emancipated  by  Elizabeth  in  1574.  The  last 
traces  of  personal  slavery,  and  of  a  subject  race 
permanently  annexed  to  the  soil,  are  met  with  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  with  the  Tudors,  serfdom  disap- 
peared in  England." — E.  Fischel,  The  English 
Constitution,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  F.  Hargrave,  Argument  in  the  Case 
of  James  Sommersett  (Howell's  State  Trials,  v.  20). 
— W.  R.  Brownlow,  Slavery  and  Serfdom  in  Eu- 
rope, lect.  3-4. —  See,  also,  JI.tNORS. 

France. — Villeinage.  —  On  the  condition  of 
the  servile  classes  in  Gaul  during  the  first  five  or 
six  centuries  after  the  barbarian  conquest,  see 
6.\ijl:  5-IOth  Centuries. — "In  the  Salic  laws, 
and  in  the  Capitularies,  we  read  not  only  of 
Servi,  but  of  Tributarii,  Lidi,  and  Coloni,  who 
were  cultivators  of  the  earth,  and  subject  to  res- 
idence upon  their  lord's  estate,  though  not  desti- 
tute of  property  or  civil  rights.  Those  who 
appertained  to  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown 
were  called  Fiscalini.  .  .  .  The  number  of  these 
servile  cultivators  was  undoubtedly  great,  yet  in 
those  early  times,  I  should  conceive,  much  less 
than  it  afterwards  became.  .  .  .  The  accumula- 
tion of  overgrown  private  wealth  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  make  slavery  more  frequent.  .  .  . 
As  the  labour  either  of  artisans  or  of  free  hus- 
bandmen was  but  sparingly  in  demand,  they 
were  often  compelled  to  exchange  their  liberty 
for  bread.  In  seasons,  also,  of  famine,  and  they 
were  not  unfrequent,  many  freemen  sold  them- 
selves to  slavery.  .  .  .  Others  became  slaves,  as 
more  fortunate  men  became  vassals,  to  a  power- 


ful lord,  for  the  sake  of  his  protection.  Many  were 
reduced  into  this  state  through  inability  to  pay 
those  pecuniary  compositions  for  offences  which 
were  numerous  and  sometimes  heavv  in  the  barba- 
rian codes  of  law ;  and  many  more  by  neglect  of  at- 
tendance on  military  expeditions  of  the  king,  the 
penalty  of  which  was  a  fine  called  Ileribann,  with 
the  alternative  of  perpetual  servitude.  .  .  .  The 
characteristic  distinction  of  a  villein  was  his  obli- 
gation to  remain  upon  his  lord's  estate.  .  .  . 
But,  equally  liable  to  this  confinement,  there 
were  two  classes  of  villeins,  whose  condition  was 
exceedingly  different.  In  England,  at  least 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  one  onlv,  and  that 
the  inferior  species,  existed;  incapable  of  prop- 
erty, and  destitute  of  redress,  except  against  the 
most  outrageous  injuries.  .  .  .  But  by  the  cus- 
toms of  France  and  Germany,  persons  in  this 
abject  state  seem  to  have  been  called  serfs,  and 
distinguished  from  villeins,  who  were  only 
bound  to  fixed  payments  and  duties.  .  .  .  Louis 
Hutin,  in  France,  after  innumerable  particular 
instances  of  manumission  had  taken  place,  by  a 
general  edict  in  1315,  reciting  that  his  kingdom 
is  denominated  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  that 
he  would  have  the  fact  to  correspond  with  the 
name,  emancipates  all  persons  in  the  royal  do- 
mains upon  paying  a  just  composition,  as  an 
example  for  other  lords  possessing  villeins  to 
follow.  Philip  the  Long  renewed  the  same  edict 
three  years  afterwards;  a  proof  that  it  had  not 
been  carried  into  execution.  ...  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  I  think,  that  predial  servitude 
was  not  abolished  in  all  parts  of  France  till  the 
revolution.  In  some  places,  says  Pasquier,  the 
peasants  are  taillables  a  volonte,  that  is,  their 
contribution  is  not  permanent,  but  assessed  by 
the  lord  with  the  advice  of  prud'homraes,  res- 
seants  sur  les  lieux,  according  to  the  peasant's 
ability.  Others  pay  a  fixed  sura.  Some  are 
called  serfs  de  poursuite,  who  cannot  leave  their 
habitations,  but  may  be  followed  by  the  lord 
into  any  part  of  France  for  the  taille  upon  their 
goods.  .  .  .  Nor  could  these  serfs,  or  gens  de 
niainmorte,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  be 
manumitted  without  letters  patent  of  the  king, 
purchased  by  a  tine. — Recherches  de  la  France,  1. 
iv.,  c.  5.  Dubos  informs  us  that,  in  1615,  the 
Tiers  Etat  prayed  the  king  to  cause  all  serfs 
(hommes  de  pooste)  to  be  enfranchised  on  paying 
a  composition,  but  this  was  not  complied  with, 
and  they  existed  in  many  parts  when  he  wrote." 
— H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  2,  pt.  2.  and 
footnote  (o.  1). — "The  last  traces  of  serfdom 
could  only  be  detected  [at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution] in  one  or  two  of  the  eastern  provinces 
annexed  to  France  by  conquest;  everywhere  else 
the  institution  had  iiisappeare(l ;  and  indeed  its 
abolition  had  occurred  so  long  before  that  even 
the  date  of  it  was  forgotten.  The  researches  of 
archsologists  of  our  own  day  have  proved  that 
as  earlv  as  the  13th  century  serfdom  was  no 
longer  "to  be  met  with  in  Normandy. "—A.  de 
Tocqueville,  State  of  Society  in  France  before  the 
Rerolution  ./ 1789,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

Germany. — "  As  the  great  distinction  in  the 
German  community  was~'between  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  so  amongst  the  people  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  free  and  the  servile.  Next 
to  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  be  freeborn 
were  the  Freedmen,  whom  the  indulgence  or 
caprice  of  their  masters  relieved  from  the  more 
galling  miseries  of  thraldom.     But  though  the 
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Freed  man  was  thus  imperfectly  emancipated,  he 
formed  a  middle  grade  between  the  Freeman 
and  tlie  Slave.  He  was  capable  of  possessing 
property :  but  was  bound  to  pay  a  certain  rent, 
or  iicrf("irni  a  certain  service,  to  the  lord.  He  was 
forhidiien  to  marry  without  the  lord's  assent; 
and  lu'  and  his  children  were  affi.\ed  to  the  farm 
they  cultivated.  .  .  .  This  mitigated  servitude 
was  called  'Lidum,'  and  the  Freedman,  Lidus, 
Lend,  or  Lalt.  The  Lidus  of  an  ecclesiastical 
master  was  called  Colonus.  ...  A  yet  lower 
class  were  the  Slaves,  or  Serfs  [Knechte]  who 
were  employed  in  menial  or  agricultural  ser- 
vices: themselves  and  their  earnings  being  the 
absolute  property  of  their  master,  and  entirely 
at  his  disposal.  The  number  of  these  miserable 
beings  was  gradually  iucreas(^d  by  the  wars  with 
the  Sclavonic  nations,  and  the  sale  of  their  pris- 
oners was  one  great  object  of  traffic  in  the  Ger- 
man fairs  and  markets.  But  a  variety  of  causes 
combined  to  wear  out  this  abominable  system; 
and  as  civilization  advanced,  the  severities  of 
slavery  diminished;  so  that  its  extinction  was 
nearly  accomplished  before  the  14th  century." 
— Sir  K.  CoMiyn,  IliHt.  nf  the  Western  Empire, 
ch.  27  (().  3). — "The  following  table  will  show 
that  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  most  parts  of 
Germany  took  place  very  recently.  Serfdom 
was  abolished  —  1.  In  Baden,  in  1783.  3.  In 
Ilohenzollern,  in  1804.  3.  In  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  in  1804.  4.  In  Nassau,  in  1808.  5.  In 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  I.  had  done  away 
with  serfdom  in  his  own  domains  so  early  as 
1717.  The  code  of  the  Great  Frederick  .  .  . 
was  intended  to  abolish  it  throughout  the  king- 
dom, but  in  reality  it  only  got  rid  of  it  in  its 
hardest  form,  the  '  leibeigenschaft,'  and  retained 
it  in  the  mitigated  shape  of  '  erbunterthanigkeit. ' 
It  was  not  till  1809  that  it  disappeared  alto- 
gether [see  Ger.«.\ny:  A.  D.  1807-1808].  6.  In 
Bavaria  serfdom  disappeared  in  1808.  7.  A  de- 
cree of  Napoleon,  dated  from  Madrid  in  1808, 
abolished  it  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Berg,  and  in 
several  other  smaller  territories,  such  as  Erfurt, 
Baireuth,  &c.  8.  In  the  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia, its  destruction  dates  from  1808  and  1809.  9. 
In  the  principality  of  Lippe  Detmold,  from  1809. 

10.  In  Schomburg  Lippe,  from  1810.  11.  In 
Swedish  Pomerania,  from  1810,  also.  12.  In 
Hessen  Darmstadt,  from  1809  and  1811.  13.  In 
Wurtemberg,  from  1817.  14.  In  Mecklenburg, 
from  1820.  15.  In  Oldenburgh,  from  1814.  16. 
In  Saxony  for  Lusatia,  from  1832.  17.  In  Ho- 
henziillern-Sigmaringcn,  only  from  1833.  18.  In 
Austria,  from  1811.     So  early  as  in  1783,  .loseph 

11.  had  destroyed  'leibeigenschaft;'  but  serfage 
in  its  mitigated  form  of  'erbunterthanigkeit,' 
lasted  till  1811."— A.  de  Tocqueville,  State  of  So- 
cietfi  in  France  before  1789,  note  D. 

Hungary  and  Austria:  A.  D.  1849. — Com- 
pleted emancipation  of  the  peasantry.  See 
ArsTul.\;  A.  I).  1S49-1S.59. 

Ireland  :  12th  Century.— The  Bristol  Slave- 
trade.     See  Bkistoi.  :   12th  C'EXTURY. 

Moslem  relinquishment  of  Christian  slavery. 
See  B.\RB.\KY  States;  A.  I).  181ti. 

Papal  doctrine  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Jews  to  perpetual  bondage.    See.lEWs:  13-14Tn 

C'E.NTl-RIES. 

Poland.  —  "The  statements  of  the  Polish 
nobles  and  their  historians,  to  the  effect  that  the 
peasant  was  always  the  hereditary  property  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  are  false.     This  relation 


between  eleven  million  men  and  barely  half  a 
million  masters  is  an  abuse  of  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  was  preceded  by  one  thousand 
years  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Originally  the 
noble  did  not  even  possess  jurisdiction  over  the 
peasant.  It  was  wielded  by  the  royal  castellans, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  was  bestowed  on  indi- 
vidual nobles,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices. .  .  .  Those  peasants  were  free  who  were 
domiciled  according  to  German  law,  or  who 
dwelt  on  the  land  which  they  themselves  had  re- 
claimed. It  was  owing  to  tiie  feudal  lords'  need 
of  labourers,  that  the  rest  of  the  peasants  were 
bound  to  the  soil  and  could  not  leave  the  land 
without  permission.  But  the  pea.sant  did  not 
belong  to  the  lord,  he  could  not  be  sold.  .  .  . 
The  fact  Mi.at  he  could  possess  land  prevented 
him  from  ever  becoming  a  mere  serf.  ...  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Polish  peasant  enjoyed  these 
privileges  at  a  time  when  villeinage  existed  in 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  his  slavery  began 
when  other  nations  became  free.  Villeinage 
ceased  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  except  in  Mecklenburg,  '  Pomerania, 
and  Lusetia,  which  had  ha<l  a  .Slavonic  popula- 
tion. ...  In  Poland  it  began  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  kings  were  forced  to  promise  that 
they  would  grant  the  peasant  no  letters  of  pro- 
tection against  his  lord  [Alexander,  150.5;  Sigis- 
mund  I.,  1.543;  Sigismund  III.,  1.588].  Hence- 
forth the  lord  was  to  have  the  right  of  punishing 
his  disobedient  subjects  at  his  own  discretion. 
.  .  .  Without  the  repeal  of  a  single  statute  fav- 
ourable to  the  peasants,  it  became  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  '  Henceforth 
no  temporal  court  in  existence  can  grant  the 
peasant  redress  against  his  lord,  though  property, 
honour,  or  life  be  at  stake.'  The  peasant  was 
thus  handed  over  to  an  arbitrary  power,  which 
had  no  limit,  except  that  which  the  excess  of  an 
evil  imposes  on  the  evil  itself.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
help  for  the  peasant  save  in  the  mercy  of  his  lord 
or  in  his  own  despair.  The  result  was  those 
terrible  insurrections  of  the  peasants  —  the  very 
threat  of  which  alarmed  the  nobles  —  the  ruin  of 
landed  property,  and  the  failure  of  those  sources 
from  which  a  nation  should  derive  its  prosperity 
and  its  strength," — Count  von  Moltke,  Poland: 
an  Ilutoricdl  Sletcli,  eh.  4. 

Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Church. — "It  is  per- 
haps hardly  surprising  that  the  city  of  Rome 
should,  even  down  to  the  16th  century,  have 
patronised  slavery,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  rest  of  Italy  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  metropolis  of  Christianity.  The  popes  were 
wont  to  issue  edicts  of  slaverj'  against  whole 
towns  and  provinces:  thus  for  instance  did  Boni- 
face VIII.  against  the  retainers  of  the  Colonnas 
[see  Pap.vct:  A.  D.  1294-1348];  Clement  V. 
against  the  Venetians;  Sixtus  IV.  against  the 
Florentines  [also  Gregory  XI.  against  the  Flor- 
entines—  see  Florence:  A.  D.  137.5-1378]; 
Julius  II.  against  the  Bolognese  and  Venetians; 
and  the  meaning  of  it  was.  that  any  one  who 
could  succeed  in  capturing  any  of  the  persons  of 
the  condemned  was  required  to  make  slaves  of 
them.  The  example  of  Rome  encouraged  the 
whole  of  Italy,  and  especially  Venice,  to  carry 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  foreign,  and  especially  female 
slaves.  The  privilege  which  had  sprung  up  in 
Rome  and  lasted  for  some  years,  by  virtue  of 
which  a  slave  taking  refuge  on  the  Capitol  be- 
came free,  was  abolished   in  1548  by  Paul  III. 
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upon  the  representation  of  the  Senate.  Rome,  of 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  was  the  last  to 
retain  slavery.  Scholasticism  having  under- 
taken in  the  13th  century  to  justify  the  existing 
state  of  things,  a  theological  sanction  was  dis- 
covered for  slavery ;  ^Egidius  of  Rome,  taking 
Thomas  Aquinas  as  his  authority,  declared  that 
it  was  a  Christian  institution,  since  original  sin 
had  deprived  man  of  any  right  to  freedom." — 
J.  1.  von  Diillinger,  Stuclics  in  European  Hiiitory, 
p.  75. — See,  also,  Cattaxi. 

Russia.  —  Serfdom  and  Emancipation.  — 
"  In  the  earliest  period  of  Russian  history  the 
rural  population  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
classes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  stood  the 
slaves,  who  were  very  numerous.  Their  num- 
bers were  continually  augmented  by  prisoners 
of  war,  by  freemen  who  voluntarily  sold  them- 
selves as  slaves,  by  insolvent  debtors,  and  by 
certain  categories  of  criminals.  Immediately 
above  the  slaves  were  the  free  agricultural 
labourers,  who  had  no  permanent  domicile,  but 
wandered  about  the  country  and  settled  tempo- 
rarily where  they  happened  to  tind  work  and 
satisfactory  remuneration.  In  the  third  place, 
distinct  from  these  two  classes,  and  in  some  re- 
spects higher  in  the  social  scale,  were  the  peas- 
ants properly  so  called.  The.se  peasants  proper, 
who  may  be  roughly  described  as  small  farmers 
or  cottiers,  were  distinguished  from  the  free 
agricultural  labourers  in  two  respects:  they  were 
possessors  of  land  in  property  or  usufruct,  and 
they  were  members  of  a  rural  Commune.  .  .  . 
If  we  turn  now  from  these  early  times  to  the  18th 
century,  we  find  that  the  position  of  the  rural 
population  has  entirely  changed  in  the  interval. 
The  distinction  between  slaves,  agricultural  la- 
bourers, and  peasants  has  completelj'  disap- 
peared. All  three  categories  have  melted  to- 
gether into  a  common  class,  called  serfs,  who  are 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors or  of  the  State.  '  The  proprietors  [in  the 
words  of  an  imperial  ukaze  of  April  1.5,  1721] 
sell  their  peasants  and  domestic  servants  not  even 
in  families,  but  one  by  one,  like  cattle,  as  is  done 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  world.' "  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century,  while  the  peasantry 
had  "sunk  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  practically 
deprived  of  legal  protection  and  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  proprietors,  .  .  .  they  were 
still  in  some  respects  legally  and  actually  distin- 
guished from  the  slaves  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
'  free  wandering  people '  on  the  other.  These 
distinctions  were  obliterated  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  his  immediate  successors.  ...  To  effect  his 
great  civil  and  military  reforms,  Peter  required 
an  annual  revenue  such  as  his  predecessors  had 
never  dreamed  of.  and  he  was  consequently  al- 
ways on  the  look-out  for  some  new  object  of 
taxation.  When  looking  about  for  this  pur- 
pose, his  eye  naturally  fell  on  the  slaves,  the 
domestic  servants,  and  the  free  agricultural  la- 
bourers. None  of  these  classes  paid  taxes.  .  .  . 
He  caused,  therefore,  a  national  census  to  be 
taken,  in  which  all  the  various  classes  of  the 
rural  population  .  .  .  should  be  inscribed  in  one 
category;  and  he  imposed  equally  on  all  the 
members  of  this  category  a  poll-tax,  in  lieu  of 
the  former  land-tax,  which  had  lain  exclusively 
on  the  peasants.  To  facilitate  the  collection  of 
this  tax  the  proprietors  were  made  responsible 
for  their  serfs ;  and  the  '  free  wandering  people ' 
who  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  army  were  or- 


dered, under  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys,  to 
inscribe  themselves  as  members  of  a  Commune 
or  as  serfs  to  some  proprietor.  .  .  .  The  last 
years  of  the  18th  century  maybe  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  serfage.  Up  till 
that  time  the  power  of "  the  proprietors  had 
steadily  increased,  and  the  area  of  serfage  had 
rapidly  expanded.  Under  the  Emperor  Paul 
we  find  the  first  decided  symptoms  of  a  reaction. 
.  .  .  With  the  accession  of  Alexander  I.  in  1801 
commenced  a  long  series  of  aliortive  projects  of 
a  general  emancipation,  and  endless  attempts  to 
correct  the  more  glaring  almscs;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  no  less  than  six  conmiittecs 
were  formed  at  different  times  to  consid(-r  the 
question.  But  the  practical  result  of  all  these 
efforts  was  extremely  small."— D.  M.  Wallace, 
Russia,  ch.  29.— "The  reign  of  Alexander  XL 
[who  succeeded  Nicholas  in  1855],  like  that  of 
Alexander  I.,  began  with  an  outburst  of  refonii 
enthusiasm  in  the  educated  classes.  .  .  .  Tlie 
serfage  question,  which  Nicholas  had  always 
treated  most  tenderly,  was  raised  in  a  way  that 
indicated  an  intention  of  dealing  with  it  boldly 
and  energetically.  Taking  advantage  of  a  peti- 
tion presented  by  the  Polish  landed  proprietors 
of  the  Lithuanian  provinces,  praying  that  their 
relations  with  their  serfs  might  be  regulated  in 
a  more  satisfactory  way  —  meaning,  of  course, 
in  a  way  more  satisfactory  for  the  proprietors  — 
the  Emperor  authorized  committees  to  be  formed 
in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  '  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  peasants,'  and  lajl  down  the 
general  principles  according  to  which  the  ameli- 
oration was  to  be  effected.  .  .  .  This  was  a  de- 
cided step,  and  it  was  immediately  followed  by 
one  still  more  significant.  His  Majesty,  without 
consulting  his  ordinary  advisers,  ordered  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  send  to  the  Governors 
all  over  European  Russia  copies  of  the  instruc- 
tions forwarded  to  the  Governor-General  of  Lith- 
uania, praising  the  supposed  generous,  patriotic 
intentions  of  the  Lithuanian  landed  proprietors, 
and  suggesting  that,  perhaps,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  other  provinces  might  express  a 
similar  desire.  The  hint  was.  of  course,  taken, 
and  in  all  provinces  where  serfage  existed  emanci- 
pation committees  were  formed.  .  .  .  There 
were,  however,  serious  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  emancipation  was  not  merely  a  humanita- 
rian question,  capable  of  being  solved  instanta- 
neously by  an  Imperial  ukase.  It  contained  very 
complicated  problems,  affecting  deeply  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  future  of  the  nation. 
...  It  was  universally  admitted  that  the  peas- 
ants should  not  be  ejected  from  their  homes, 
though  their  homesteads  belonged  legally  to  the 
proprietors;  but  there  was  great  diversity  of 
o[)iuion  as  to  how  much  land  they  should  in 
future  enjoy,  by  what  tenure  they  should  in 
future  hoid'it,  and  how  the  patriarchal,  unde- 
fined authority  of  the  landlords  should  be  re- 
placed. .  .  .  The  main  point  at  issue  was 
whether  the  serfs  should  become  agricultural 
labourers  dependent  economically  and  adminis- 
tratively on  the  landlords,  or  should  be  trans- 
formed into  a  class  of  independent  couuiumal 
proprietors.  The  Emperor  gave  his  support  to 
the  latter  proposal,  and  the  Russian  peasantry 
acquired  privileges  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  no 
other  peasantry  in  Europe."— AleJ-under  IT. 
(Eminent  Persons :  Bioq's.  reprinted  from  The 
Times).— "  On  \\\e  3d  of  March,  1861  (Feb.   19, 
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O.  S.),  the  emancipation  net  was  signed.  The 
rustic  population  then  consisted  of  22.000,000  of 
coininon  serfs,  3,000,000  of  appanage  peasants, 
and  23,000,000  of  crown  peasants.  The  first 
class  were  enfranchised  by  that  act;  and  a  sepa- 
rate law  has  since  been  passed  in  favor  of  these 
crown  peasants  and  appanage  peasants,  who  are 
now  as  free  in  fact  as  tlicy  formerly  were  in 
name.  A  certain  portion  of  land,  varying  in 
different  provinces  according  to  soil  and  climate, 
was  alli.xed  to  every  'soul  ';  and  government  aid 
was  promised  to  the  peasants  in  buying  their 
homesteads  and  allotments.  The  serfs  were  not 
slow  to  take  tliis  hint.  Down  to  January  1, 
1869,  more  than  half  the  enfranchised  male  serfs 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  promise;  and  the 
debt  now  owing  from  the  people  to  the  crown 
(that  is,  to  the  bondholders)  is  an  enormous  sum. " 
— W.  II.  Dixon,  Fn-e  Russia,  ch.  51.— "Eman- 
cipation has  utterly  failed  to  realize  the  ardent 
expectations  of  its  advocates  and  promoters. 
The  great  benefit  of  the  measure  was  purely 
moral.  It  has  failed  to  improve  the  material 
condition  of  the  former  .serfs,  who  on  the  whole 
are  [IfSSS]  worse  off  than  they  were  before  the 
Emancipation.  The  bulk  of  our  peasantry  is  in 
a  conditi(m  not  far  removed  from  actual  starva- 
tion—  a  fact  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor 
concealed  even  by  the  official  press." — Stepniak, 
The  lius»ian  Peasantry,  ch.  1. 

Ai>80  in:  a.  Leroy-Bcaulieu,  The  Empire  of 
the  Tsars,  pt.  1,  bk.  7. 

Modern:    Indians. 

Barbarity  of  the  Spaniards  in  Arnerica,  and 
humane  labors  of  Las  Casas. —  '  When  Colum- 
bus came  to  llispaniola  on  his  second  voyage 
[14',);j],  with  17  ships  anrl  1,,J00  followers,  he 
found  the  relations  between  red  men  and  white 
men  already  hosstile,  and  in  order  to  get  food  for 
so  many  Spaniards,  foraging  expeditions  were 
undertaken,  wliich  made  matters  worse.  This 
state  of  things  led  Columbus  to  devise  a  notable 
expedient.  In  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
lived  tlie  voracious  Caribs.  In  fleets  of  canoes 
they  would  swoop  upon  the  coasts  of  Hispaniola, 
capture  men  and  women  by  the  score,  and  carry 
them  olf  to  be  cooked  and  eaten.  Now  Colum- 
bus wished  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Indians 
about  him  by  defending  them  against  these 
enemies,  and  so  he  made  raids  against  the  Caribs, 
took  some  of  them  captive,  and  sent  them  as  slaves 
to  Spain,  to  be  taught  Spanish  and  converted  to 
Christianity,  so  that  they  might  come  back  to 
the  islands  as  interpreters,  and  thus  be  useful 
aids  in  missionary  work.  It  was  really,  said 
Columbus,  a  kindness  to  these  cannibals  to  en- 
slave them  and  send  them  where  they  could  be 
baptized  and  rescued  from  everlasting  perdition; 
and  then  again  they  coidd  be  receiveil  in  pay- 
ment for  the  cargoes  of  cattle,  seeds,  wine,  and 
other  provisions  which  must  be  sent  from  Spain 
for  tlie  support  of  the  colony.  Thus  quaintly 
did  the  great  discoverer,  like  so  many  other 
good  men  before  and  since,  mingle  considerations 
of  religion  with  those  of  domestic  economy.  It  is 
apt  to  prove  an  unwholesome  mixture.  Colum- 
bus proposed  such  an  arrangement  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that,  strait- 
ened as  they  were  for  money,  they  for  some  time 
refused  to  accept  it.  Slavery,  however,  sprang 
up  in  Hispaniola  before  anyone  could  have  fully 
realized  the  meaning  of  what  was  going  on.     As 


the  Indians  were  unfriendly  and  food  must  be 
had,  while  foraging  expeditions  were  apt  to  end 
in  plunder  and  bloodshed,  Columbus  tried  to 
regulate  matters  by  prohibiting  such  expeditions 
and  in  lieu  thereof  imposing  a  light  tribute  or 
tax  upon  the  entire  population  of  Hispaniola 
above  14  years  of  age.  As  this  population  was 
dense,  a  little  from  each  person  meant  a  good 
deal  in  the  lump.  The  tribute  might  be  a  small 
piece  of  gold  or  of  cotton,  and  was  to  be  paid 
four  times  a  year.  ...  If  there  were  Indians 
who  felt  unable  to  pay  the  tribute,  they  might 
as  an  alternative  render  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal service  in  helping  to  plant  seeds  or  tend 
cattle  for  the  Spaniards.  No  doubt  these  regu- 
lations were  well  meant,  and  if  the  two  races  had 
been  more  evenly  matched,  perhaps  they  might 
not  so  speedily  have  developed  into  tyranny. 
As  it  was,  they  were  like  rules  for  regulating 
the  depredations  of  wolves  upon  sheep.  Two 
years  had  not  elapsed  before  the  alternative  of 
personal  service  was  demanded  from  whole  vil- 
lages of  Indians  at  once.  By  1499  tlie  island  had 
begun  to  be  divided  into  repartimientos,  or 
shares.  One  or  more  villages  would  be  ordered, 
under  the  direction  of  their  native  chiefs,  to  till 
the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  some  specified  Spaniard 
or  partnership  of  Spaniards;  and  such  a  village 
or  villages  constituted  the  repartimiento  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  it  was  assigned. 
This  arrangement  put  the  Indians  into  a  state 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  feudal  villenage; 
and  this  was  as  far  as  things  had  gone  w  hen  the 
administration  of  Columbus  came  abruptly  to  an 
end."  Queen  Isabella  disapproved,  at  tirst.  of 
the  repartimiento  system,  "but  she  was  per- 
suaded to  sanction  it,  and  presently  in  1503  she 
and  Ferdinand  issued  a  most  disastrous  order. 
They  gave  discretionary  power  to  Ovando  [who 
succeeded  Columbus  in  the  governorship]  to 
compel  Indians  to  work,  but  it  must  be  for 
wages.  They  ordered  him,  moreover,  to  see 
that  Indians  were  duly  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  .  .  .  The  way  in  which  Ovando  car- 
ried out  the  order  about  missionary  work  was 
characteristic.  As  a  member  of  a  religio\is 
order  of  knights,  he  was  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice of  encomienda,  by  which  groups  of  noviies 
were  assigned  to  certain  preceptors  to  be  disci- 
plined and  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
order.  The  word  encomienda  means  'comnian- 
dery '  or  '  preceptory,'  and  so  it  came  to  be  a 
nice  euphemism  for  a  hateful  thing.  Ovando 
distributed  Indians  among  the  Spaniards  in  lots 
of  .50  or  100  or  .500,  with  a  deed  worded  thus: 
'To  .you,  such  a  one,  is  given  an  encomienda  of 
so  many  Indians,  and  you  are  to  teach  tliem  the 
things  of  our  holy  Catholic  Faith.'  In  practice, 
the  last  clause  was  disregarded  as  a  mere  for- 
mality, and  the  effect  of  the  deed  was  simply  to 
consign  a  parcel  of  Indians  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  some  Spaniard,  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  them. 
If  the  system  of  repartimientos  was  in  effect  serf- 
dom or  villenage,  the  system  of  encoiuiendas 
was  unmitigated  slavery.  Such  a  cruel  and  de- 
structive slavery  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
known.  The  work  of  the  Indians  was  at  first 
largely  agricultural,  but  as  many  mines  of  gold 
were  soon  discovered  they  were  driven  in  gangs 
to  work  in  the  mines.  ...  In  1509  Ovando  was 
recalled.  .  .  .  Under  his  successor,  Diego  Co- 
lumbus, there  was  little  improvement.  The 
case  had  become  a  hard  one  to  deal  with.     There 
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were  now  what  are  called  'vested  rights,' the 
rights  of  property  in  slaves,  to  be  respected. 
Bat  in  1310  there  came  a  dozen  Dominican 
monks,  and  they  soon  decided,  in  defiance  of 
vested  rights,  to  denounce  the  wickedness  they 
saw  about  them."  Generally,  the  Spaniards  who 
enjoyed  the  profit  of  the  labor  of  the  enslaved 
Indians  hardened  their  hearts  against  this  preach- 
ing, and  were  enraged  by  it;  but  one  among 
them  had  his  conscience  awakened  and  saw  the 
guiltiness  of  the  evil  thing.  This  was  Bartolome 
de  Las  Casas,  who  had  joined  the  colonists  at 
Hispaniola  in  1.5IJ'3  and  who  had  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1.510.  He  owned  slaves,  whom  he 
now  set  free,  and  he  devoted  himself  henceforth 
to  labors  for  the  reformation  of  the  system  of 
slavery  in  the  Spanisli  colonies.  In  1.516  he  won 
the  ear  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  appointed  a 
commission  of  Hieronymite  friars  "to  accom- 
pany Las  Casas  to  the  West  Indies,  with  minute 
instructions  and  ample  powers  for  making  in- 
vestigations and  enforcing  the  laws.  Ximenes 
appointed  Las  Casas  Protector  of  the  Indians, 
and  clothed  him  with  authority  to  impeach  de- 
linquent judges  or  other  public  officials.  The 
new  regulations,  could  they  have  been  carried 
out,  would  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Indians.  They  must  be  paid 
wages,  they  must  be  humanely  treated  and 
taught  the  Christian  religion.  But  as  the  Span- 
ish government  needed  revenue,  the  provision 
that  Indians  might  be  compelled  to  work  in  the 
mines  was  not  repealed.  The  Indians  must 
work,  and  the  Spaniards  must  pay  them.  Las 
Casas  argued  correctly  that  so  long  as  this  pro- 
vision was  retained  the  work  of  reform  would 
go  but  little  wa}'.  Somebody,  however,  must 
work  the  mines;  and  so  the  talk  turned  to  the 
question  of  sending  out  wliite  labourers  or 
negroes.  ...  At  one  time  the  leading  colonists 
of  Hispaniola  had  told  Las  Casas  that  if  they 
might  have  license  to  import  each  a  dozen  ne- 
groes, they  would  cooperate  with  him  in  his 
plans  for  setting  free  the  Indians  and  improving 
their  condition.  .  .  .  He  recalled  this  suggestion 
of  the  colonists,  and  proposed  it  as  perhaps  the 
least  odious  way  out  of  the  ditliculty.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  at  that  period  in  his  life 
he  did  not  realize  the  wickedness  of  slavery  so 
distinctly  in  the  case  of  black  men  as  in  the  case 
of  red  men.  ...  In  later  years  he  blamed  him- 
self roundly  for  making  any  such  concessions. 
Had  he  "sufficiently  considered  the  matter,' he 
woulil  not  for  all  the  world  have  entertained 
such  a  suggestion  for  a  moment.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
tensive development  of  negro  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  .  .  .  did  not  begin  for  many  years  after 
the  period  in  the  career  of  Las  Casas  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  his  suggestion  or  concession  was  in  any 
way  concerned  in  bringing  it  about. "  The  fine 
story  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Las  Casas, —  of 
the  colony  which  he  attempted  to  found  on  the 
Pearl  Coast  of  the  mainland,  composed  of  settlers 
who  would  work  for  themselves  and  not  require 
slaves,  and  wliich  was  ruined  through  the 
wicked  lawlessness  of  other  men,  —  of  the  terri- 
ble barbarians  of  the  "Land  of  War"  whom  he 
transformed  into  peaceful  and  devoted  Chris- 
tians,—  cannot  be  told  in  this  place.  His  final 
triumphs  in  the  conflict  with  slavery  were :  1. 
In  1537,  the  procuring  from  Pope  Paul  III.  of  a 
brief   "forbidding   the   further  enslavement  of 


Indians  under  penalty  of  excommunication."  2. 
In  1542,  the  promulgation  of  the  New  Laws  by 
Charles  V.,  the  decisive  clause  in  which  was  as 
follows:  "  '  We  order  and  command  that  hence- 
forward for  no  cause  whatever,  whether  of  war, 
rebellion,  ransom,  or  in  any  other  manner,  can 
any  Indian  be  made  a  slave.'  This  clause  was 
never  repealed,  and  it  stopped  the  spread  of 
slavery.  Other  clauses  went  further,  and  made 
such  sweeping  provisions  for  immediate  abolition 
that  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  enforce  them. 
.  .  .  The  matter  was  at  last  compromised  bv  an 
arrangement  that  encomiendas  should  be"  in- 
heritable during  two  lives,  and  should  then 
escheat  to  the  crown.  This  reversion  to  the 
crown  meant  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
Meanwhile  such  provisions  were  made  .  .  .  that 
the  dreadful  encomienda  reverted  to  the  milder 
form  of  the  repartimicnto.  Absolute  slavery 
was  transformed  into  villenage.  In  this  amelio- 
rated form  the  system  continued."— J.  Fiske,  TAs 
Discovery  of  America,  ch.  11  (n.  2). 

Also  ix:  Sir  A.  Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in 
Am. — The  same,  Life  of  Las  Casas. — G.  E.  Ellis, 
Las  Casns  (Narratite  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am., 
t>.  2,  ch.  o).— H.  H.  Bancroft,  Bist.  of  the  Pacific 
States,  V.  1,  ch.  5. 

Negro. 

A.  D.  1442-1501. — Its  beginning  in  Europe 
and  its  establishment  in  Spanish  America.— 
"The  peculiar  phase  of  slavery  that  will  be 
brought  forward  in  this  history  is  not  the  first 
and  most  natural  one,  in  which  the  slave  was 
merely  the  captive  in  war,  '  the  fruit  of  the 
spear,'  as  he  has  figuratively  been  called,  who 
lived  in  the  house  of  his  conqueror  and  laboured 
at  his  lands.  This  system  culminated  among 
the  Romans;  partook  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Em- 
pire; was  gradually  modified  by  Christianity 
and  advancing  civilization;  declined  by  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  degrees  into  serfage 
and  vassalage;  and  w;is  extinct,  or  nearly  so, 
when  the  second  great  period  of  slavery  sud- 
denly uprose.  This  second  period  was  marked 
by  a  commercial  character.  The  slave  was  no 
longer  an  accident  of  war.  He  had  become  the 
object  of  war.  He  was  no  longer  a  mere  acci- 
dental subject  of  barter.  He  was  to  be  sought 
for,  to  be  hunted  out.  to  be  produced;  and  this 
change  accordingly  gave  rise  to  a  new  branch  of 
commerce.  Slavery  became  at  once  a  much 
more  momentous  question  than  it  ever  had  been, 
and  thenceforth,  indeeil,  claims  for  itself  a  his- 
tory of  its  own." — Sir  A.  Helps,  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  Am.,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Hist,  of 
Slavery,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. — "The  first  negrws  import- 
ed into  Europe  after  the  extinction  of  the  old 
paean  slavery  were  brought  in  one  of  the  ships 
of  "Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1442. 
There  was,  however,  no  regular  trade  in  negnes 
established  by  the  Portuguese;  and  the  importa- 
tion of  human  beings  fell  off.  while  that  of  other 
articles  of  commerce  increased,  until  after  the 
discovery  of  America.  Then  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  multitudes  of  Indians  in  war,  by 
unaccustomed  labour,  by  immense  privations, 
and  by  diseases  new  to  them,  produced  a  void 
in  the  "labour  market  which  was  inevitably  filled 
up  by  the  importation  of  negroes.  Even  the 
kindness  and  the  piety  of  the  Spanish  monarchs 
tended  partly  to  produce  this  result.  They  for- 
bade the  enslaving  of  Indians,  and   they  con- 
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trivcd  that  the  liiiiiaiis  should  live  in  some 
niaiinor  apart  from  the  Spaiiianls;  and  it  is  a 
very  siKiiificant  fact  that  the  great  '  Protector  of 
the"  Indians,'  Las  ('a.sas,  slioukl,  however  inno- 
cently, have  been  concerned  with  the  first  large 
grant  of  licenses  to  import  negroes  into  llic  West 
India  Islands.  Again,  the  singular  liardiliood  of 
tlie  negro  race,  which  enabled  them  to  llourisli 
in  all  climates,  and  the  comparative  debility  of 
the  Indians,  also  favoured  this  result.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Catholic  C'liurch  for  proselytes 
combined  with  the  foregoing  causes  to  make  the 
bishops  and  monks  slow  to  perceive  the  nnsehief 
of  any  measure  whidi  might  tend  to  save  or 
favour  large  conununities  of  docile  converts." — 
The  same,"ii-.  21,  cli.  3  (r.  4).— The  first  notice 
of  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  ai)pears  in  the  instructions  given  in  1501 
to  Ovando,  wlio  superseded  Columbus  in  the 
go  ernorsliip. — Tlie  same,  l>k.  3,  ch.  1  {i\  1). 

A.  D.  1562-1567. — John  Hawkins  engages 
England  in  the  traffic.  Sie  A.meuic.v:  A.  U. 
l.-)(J2-l."i(i7. 

A.  D.  1609-1755.— In  colonial  New  York.— 
"From  the  settlement  of  New  Y'ork  by  the 
Dutcli  in  1(!((!).  down  to  its  conquest  by  the  Eng- 
lisli  in  1004,  there  is  no  reliable  record"  of  slavery 
in  that  colony.  Tliat  the  institution  was  coeval 
with  the  Holland  government,  there  can  be  no 
historical  doubt.  During  the  lialf-century  that 
the  Holland  flag  waved  over  tlie  New  Nether- 
lands, slavery  grew^  to  such  proportions  as  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil.  .  .  .  Tlie  West 
India  Company  liad  offered  many  inducements 
to  its  patroons.  And  its  jiledge  to  furnish  the 
<-(>louists  with  'as  many  blacks  as  they  conven- 
iently could,'  was  scrupulously  iierformed.  .  .  . 
When  New  Netlierlands  became  an  English  col- 
ony, slavery  received  substantial  oilicial  encour- 
iigement,  and  the  slave  became  the  suljject  of 
colonial  legislation.  .  .  .  iMost  of  the  slaves  in 
the  Province  of  New  Y'ork,  from  the  time  tliey 
were  first  introduced,  down  to  l()t)4,  had  been 
tlie  property  of  tlie  West  India  Company.  As 
such  tiiey  liad  small  plots  of  land  to  work  for 
tlieir  own  benefit,  and  were  not  without  hope  of 
emancipation  some  day.  But  under  tlie  English 
government  the  condition  of  tlie  slave  was  clearly 
defined  liy  law  and  one  of  great  hardships.  On 
tlie  24th  of  October,  1684,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
whicli  slavery  was  for  the  lirst  time  regarded  as 
a  legitimate  institution  in  tlie  Province  of  New 
Y'ork  under  the  English  government."  After 
the  mad  excitement  caused  by  the  pretended 
Negro  Plot  of  1741  (see  New  Y'okk;  A.  D.  1741) 
"the  legislature  turned  its  attention  to  additional 
legislation  upon  the  slavery  question.  Severe 
laws  were  passed  against  the  Negroes.  Their 
personal  rights  were  curtailed  until  tlieir  condi- 
tion was  but  little  removed  from  that  of  tlie  brute 
creation.  We  have  gone  over  the  voluminous 
records  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  have 
not  found  a  single  act  calcuhited  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  slave." — G.  W.  Williams, 
Jlist.  of  the  Neuro  Huce  in  America,  v.  1,  c/i.  13. 
— A  census  of  the  slaves  in  the  Province  of  New 
Y'ork  w-as  made  in  1755,  the  record  of  which  Inis 
been  preserved  for  all  except  the  most  important 
counties  of  New  Y'ork,  Alliany  and  Suffolk.  It 
shows  67  slaves  then  in  Brooklyn. — Bac.  Uist.  of 

^■.  r..  V.  ;j.  •' 

A.  D.  1619. —  Introduction  in  Virginia.  See 
Virginia:  A.  D.  1610. 


A.  D.  1638-1781. — Beginning  and  ending  in 
Massachusetts. — In  the  code  of  laws  called  the 
Bodv  of  Liberties,  adopted  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusells  in  1()41,  there  is  the  following 
provision  (Article  01):  "There  shall  never  be 
any  Bond  Slavery,  Villinage,  or  Captivity 
amongst  us,  unless  it  be  lawful  Captives  taken 
in  just  W'ars,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell 
themselves,  or  are  sold  to  us.  And  these  shall 
have  all  Uu:  liberties  and  Christian  usages  which 
the  law  of  God,  established  in  Israel  concerning 
such  persons,  doth  morally  require.  This  ex- 
em|its  none  from  .'servitude  who  shall  be  judged 
thereto  by  authority."  (Mam.  Jlist.  Soc,  Coll.,  v. 
28,;).  231.) — "No  instance  has  been  discovered 
of  a  sale  by  one  m;in  of  himself  to  another,  al- 
though Un:  power  of  doing  this  was  recognized 
in  the  Body  of  Liberties.  But  of  sales  by  the 
way  of  punishment  for  crime,  under  a  sentence 
of  a  court,  there  are  several  instances  recorded. 
.  .  .  Of  captives  taken  in  w;ir  and  sold  into  slav- 
ery by  the  colony,  the  number  appears  to  have 
been  larger,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in 
how  many  instances  it  was  tlone.  As  a  measure 
of  policy,  it  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  such  as 
were  taken  in  the  e:uly  ludi;iu  wars.  ...  It  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  remnants  of  the  Pequod 
tribe,  and  to  such  as  were  taken  in  the  war  with 
King  Philip  [see  New  England:  A.  D.  1637, 
and  1676-1678].  ...  If  now  we  recur  to  negro 
slavery,  it  does  not  appear  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  colony.  .  .  .  When  Josslyn 
was  here  in  1G38,  he  found  Mr.  Maverick  the 
owner  of  three  negro  slaves.  He  probably  ac- 
quired them  from  a  ship  which  brought  some 
slaves  from  the  West  Indies  in  that  year.  And 
this  is  the  first  importation  of  which  we  have 
any  account.  But  Maverick  was  not  properly  a 
member  of  Wiuthrop's  Company.  He  came  here 
before  they  left  England,  and  had  his  establish- 
ment, ami  lived  by  himself,  upon  Noddle's 
Island.  .  .  .  The  arrival  of  a  JIas.sacliusetts  ship 
with  two  negroes  on  board,  whom  the  master 
had  brought  from  Africa  for  sale,  in  1645,  four 
years  after  the  adopti(m  of  the  Body  of  Liberties, 
furnished  an  opportunity  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
its  framers,  in  seeking  to  limit  and  restrict  slav- 
ery in  the  colony.  .  .  .  Upon  information  that 
these  negroes  had  been  forcibly  seized  and  ab- 
ducted from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  the  magistrates  interposed  to  pre- 
vent their  being  sold.  But  though  the  crime  of 
man-stealing  had  been  committed,  they  found 
they  had  no  cognizance  of  it,  because  it  had  been 
done  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  They,  however, 
went  as  far  towards  reaching  the  wrong  done  as 
they  could ;  and  not  only  compelled  the  ship- 
master to  give  up  the  men,  but  sent  them  back 
to  Africa,  at  the  charge  of  the  colony.  .  .  .  And 
they  made  this,  moreover,  an  occasion,  by  an  act 
of  legislation  of  the  General  Court,  in  1646,  'to 
bear  witness,'  in  the  language  of  the  act, 'against 
the  heinous  and  crying  sin  of  man-stealing,  as 
also  to  prescribe  such  timely  redress  for  what  is 
past,  and  such  a  law  for  the  future,  as  may  suffi- 
ciently deter  all  others  belonging  to  us  to  have 
to  do  in  such  vile  and  most  odious  courses,  justly 
abhorred  of  all  good  and  just  men.'.  .  .  In 
1767  a  bill  to  restrain  the  importing  of  slaves 
passed  the  popular  branch  of  the  General  Court, 
but  failed  in  the  Council.  Nor  wouUl  it  have 
availed  if  it  had  passed  both  branches,  because 
it   would   have   been  vetoed   by  the   Governor, 
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acting  under  instructions  from  the  Crown.  This 
was  shown  in  1774,  wlien  such  a  bill  did  pass 
both  branches  of  the  General  Court,  and  was 
thus  vetoed.  These  successive  acts  of  legislation 
were  a  constantly  recurring  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  remark  of  a  modern  writer  of  stan- 
dard authority  upon  the  subject,  that — 'though 
the  condition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  may  not 
have  been  created  by  the  imperial  legislature, 
yet  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  colonies 
were  compelled  to  receive  African  slaves  by  the 
home  government.'.  .  .  The  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment [of  ^Massachusetts]  when  reorganized 
under  the  advice  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
was  shown  in  September,  1776,  in  respect  to  sev- 
eral negroes  who  had  been  taken  in  an  English 
])rize-ship  and  brouglit  into  Salem  to  be  sold. 
The  General  Court,  having  learned  these  facts, 
put  a  stop  to  the  sale  at  once.  And  this  was 
accompanied  by  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
House — 'That  the  selling  and  enslaving  the 
human  species  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  natural 
rights  alike  vested  in  them  by  their  Creator,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  principles 
on  which  this  and  the  other  States  have  carried 
on  their  struggle  for  liberty.'.  .  .  In  respect  to 
the  number  of  slaves  living  here  at  any  one 
time,  no  census  seems  to  have  been  taken  of 
them  prior  to  1754.  ...  In  1708,  Governor 
Dudley  estimates  the  whole  number  in  the 
colony  at  550;  '200  having  arrived  between  1698 
and  1707.  Dr.  Belknap  thinks  they  were  the 
most  numerous  here  about  1745.  And  Mr.  Felt, 
upon  careful  calculation,  computes  their  number 
in  1754  at  4,489.  ...  In  1755,  Salem  applied  to 
the  General  Court  to  suppress  slavery.  Boston  did 
the  same  in  1766,  in  1767,  and  ...  in  1772.  In 
1773  the  action  of  the  towns  was  more  general 
and  decided."  In  1780,  the  then  free  state  of 
Massachusetts  framed  and  adopted  a  constitution, 
the  opening  declaration  of  which  was  that  "  '  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain 
natural,  essential,  and  unalienable  rights.'  .  .  . 
When  [the  next  )'ear]  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  the  State  was  called  upon  to  construe 
and  apply  this  clause,  they  gave  a  response 
which  struck  oil  the  chains  from  every  slave  in 
the  commonwealth. " —  E.  Washburn,  Slavery  as 
it  once  Prevailed  in  Mass,  (Lowell  Inst.  Leefs, 
1869:  Mass.  and  its  Early  Eist.,  leet.  6). 

Also  in:  W.  B.  Weeden,  Emnomic  and  Social 
Hist,  of  N.  Enrj.,  eh.  13  and  23  {v.  2}.— Letters  and 
Doc's  relating  to  Slavery  in  Mass.  (Mass.  Hist. 
Sue.  C„ll. ,  /•'//(/(  .Series,  r.  3). 

A.  D.  1652. — First  Antislavery  enactment  in 
Rhode  Island.  See  Rhode  Island:  A.  D.  1651- 
165-3. 

A.  D.  1658. — Introduction  of  slavery  in  Cape 
Colony.     Bee  South  Afhka:  A.  D.  1486-1806. 

A.  D.  1669-1670. — Provided  for  in  Locke's 
Fundamental  Constitutions  for  the  Carolinas. 
See  Noimi  Carolina:  A.  I).  1669-1693. 

A.  D.  1680. — Early  importance  in  South 
Carolina.  —  Indian  slavery  also  established. 
See  South  Cauoi.i.na  :  A.  1).  1680. 

A.  D.  1685-1772. — Black  slaves  in  England. 
—  "The  extensive  proprietary  interests  which, 
during  last  century,  Engli.-ih  merchants  and 
members  of  the  English  an.<tocracy  held  in  the 
American  colonies  and  the  West  Indies,  involved 
the  possession  also  on  their  part  of  many  slaves. 
Many  of  these  black  slaves  were  trained  to  act 
as  household  servants  and   personal  attendants, 


and  in  this  capacity  accompanied  their  owners 
when  travelling.  The  presence  of  black  slaves 
111  this  country  was  therefore  not  an  unfamiliar 
sight ;  but  it  will  perhaps  startle  many  readers 
to  know  that  in  1764,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine  '  of  the  period, 
there  were  upwards  of  20,000  black  slaves  domi- 
ciled in  London  alone,  and  that  these  slaves  were 
openly  bought  and  sold  on  'Change.'  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  represent  these  slaves  as 
being  upon  the  whole  rather  a  trouble  to  their 
owners.  For  one  thing,  they  cease<l  to  consider 
themselves  '  slaves  '  in  this  so-called  '  free  coun- 
try'; hence  they  were  often  unwilling  to  work, 
and  when  forced  to  labour  were  generally  sullen, 
spiteful,  treacherous,  and  revengeful.  They 
also  frequently,  as  we  shall  lind  from  the  press 
advertisements  of  the  day,  made  their  escape, 
necessitating  rewards  being  offered  for  their  re- 
capture. For  instance,  in  the  'London  Gazette' 
for  March,  1685,  there  is  an  advertisement  to  the 
effect  that  a  black  lioy  of  about  15  years  of  age, 
named  John  White,  ran  away  from  Colonel  Kirke 
on  the  15th  inst.  '  He  has  a  silver  collar  about 
his  neck,  upon  which  is  the  colonel's  coat  of  arms 
and  cipher;  he  has  upon  his  throat  a  great  scar,' 
&c.  A  reward  is  offered  for  bringing  him  back. 
In  the  ■  Daily  Post '  of  August  4,  1720,  is  a  simi- 
lar notice.  .  .  .  Again,  in  the  '  Daily  Journal ' 
for  September  28,  1728,  is  an  advertisement  for 
a  runaway  black  boy.  It  is  added  that  he  had 
the  words  '  My  Lady  Bromfield's  black  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields '  engraved  on  a  collar  round  his 
neck.  .  .  .  That  a  collar  was  considered  as 
essential  for  a  black  slave  as  for  a  dog  is  shown 
by  an  advertisement  in  the  '  London  Advertiser' 
for  1756,  in  which  Matthew  Dyer,  working-gold- 
smith at  the  Crown  in  Duck  Lane,  Orchard 
Street,  Westminster,  intimates  to  the  public  that 
he  makes  'silver  padlocks  for  Blacks  or  Dogs; 
collars,'  &c.  .  .  .  In  the  'Tatler'  for  1709,  a 
black  boy,  13  years  of  age,  'fit  to  wait  on  a 
gentleman,'  is  offered  for  sale  at  Dennis's  Coffee- 
house, in  Finch  Lane,  near  the  Royal  E.xchange. 
From  the  'Daily  Journal '  of  September  28,  1728, 
we  learn  that  a  negro  boy,  11  years  of  age,  was 
similarly  offered  for  sale"  at  the  Virginia  Coffee- 
house. .  .  .  Again,  in  the  '  Public  Ledger '  for 
December  31,  1761,  we  have  for  sale  '  A  healthy 
Negro  Girl,  aged  about  15  years;  speaks  good 
English,  works  at  her  needle,  washes  well,  does 
household  work,  and  has  had  the  small  pox.' 
So  far  these  sales  seem  to  have  been  effecte<l  pri- 
vately ;  but  later  on  we  lind  that  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  is  being  brought  into  I>!ay.  In  1763, 
one  John  Rice  was  hanged  for  forgery  at  Tyburn, 
and  following  upon  his  execution  was  a  sale  of 
his  effects  by  auction,  'and  among  the  rest  a 
negro  boy.'  He  brought  £32.  The  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine '  of  the  day,  commenting  upon  the 
sale  of  the  black  boy,  says  that  this  was  '  per- 
haps the  tiist  custom  of  tlie  kind  in  a  free  coun- 
try.'. .  .  The  'Stamford  Mercury'  for  [1771] 
bears  record  that  'at  a  sale  of  a  gentleman's 
effects  at  Richmond,  a  Nesro  Boy  was  put  up  and 
sold  for  £32. '  The  paper  adds:  '  A  shocking  in- 
stiuice  in  a  free  country ! '  The  public  conscience 
had  indeed  for  many  years  been  disturbed  on  this 
question,  the  greaternumber  in  England  holding 
that  the  system  of  slavery  as  tolerated  in  London 
and  the  country  generally  should  be  declared 
illegal.  From  an'carly  period  in  last  century 
the  subject   had  not  only  been  debated  in  tlie 
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public  prints  and  on  the  plnlform,  Imt  had  been 
nmdo  matter  of  scmietliins  like  judieial  decision. 
At  the  tir.st,  legal  opinion  \va.s  opposed  to  the 
manumission  of  slaves  brought  by  their  masters 
to  this  country.  In  1729,  Lord  Talbot,  Attorney- 
general,  and  Mr.  YorUe,  Solicitor-general,  gave 
an  opinion  vvliich  raised  the  whole  question  of 
tlie  legal  e.vistcnee  of  slaves  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  opinion  of  these  lawyers  was  that 
tlie  mere  fact  of  a  slave  coming  into  these  coun- 
tries from  tlie  West  Indies  did  not  render  him 
free,  and  that  he  could  be  compelled  to  return 
again  to  those  plantations.  Even  the  rite  of 
baptism  diil  not  free  him  —  it  could  only  affect 
his  spiritual,  not  his  temporal,  condition.  It  was 
on  the  strength  of  this  decision  that  slavery  con- 
tinued to  nourish  in  England  until,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  20,000 
black  slaves  in  London  alone.  Chief- justice 
Holt  had,  however,  expresseil  a  contrary  opinion 
to  that  aliove  given;  and  after  a  long  struggle 
the  matter  was  brought  to  a  final  issue  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  negro  Somersett.  On  June 
22,  1773,  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  bench,  that  '  as  soon  as  a 
slave  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  British  Islands, 
he  became  free.'  From  that  day  to  the  present 
this  has  remained  the  law  of  our  land  as  regards 
slavery.  The  poet  Cowper  expressed  the  jubi- 
lant feeling  of  the  country  over  Lord  Mansfield's 
dictum  when  he  sung:  .  .  .  'Slaves  cannot 
breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs  receive  our 
air,  that  moment  they  are  free.'" — Black  Slaves 
in  Eng.  (Chambers's  Journal,  Jan..  31,  1891). 

Also  in:  II.  Greeley,  UUt.  of  tlte  Struyyle  for 
Slareri)  Krl^'n/iinii  or  I!i>^trirtion,  pp.  2-3. 

A.  b.  1688-1780. — Beginning  and  growth  of 
Antislavery  sentiment  among  the  Quakers. — 
Emancipation  in  Pennsylvania. — "  So  carl)'  as 
the  year  1(388,  some  emignints  from  Kriesheim 
in  Germany,  who  had  adoiited  the  principles 
of  William  Penn,  and  followed  him  into  Penn- 
sylvania, urged  in  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Society'  there,  the  inconsistency  of  buying,  sell- 
ing, and  holding  men  in  slavery,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  year 
16i)(),  the  yearly  meeting  for  that  province  took 
up  the  sul)ject  as  a  public  concern,  and  the  result 
was,  advice  to  the  members  of  it  to  guard 
against  future  importations  of  African  slaves, 
and  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  treatment 
of  those,  who  were  then  in  their  possession.  In 
the  year  1711,  the  saiue  yearly  meeting  resumed 
the  important  subject,  and  confirmed  and  re- 
newed the  advice,  wliich  had  been  before  given. 
From  this  time  it  continued  to  keep  the  subject 
alive;  but  finding  at  length,  that,  though  indi- 
viduals refu.sed  to  purchase  slaves,  yet  others 
continued  the  custom,  and  in  greater  numbers 
that  it  was  apprehended  would  have  been  the 
case  after  the  public  declarations  which  liad 
been  made,  it  determined,  in  the  year  1754,  upon 
a  fuller  and  more  serious  publicatiim  of  its  senti- 
ments; and  therefore  it  issued,  in  the  same  year, 
.  .  .  [ii]  pertinent  letter  to  all  the  members 
within  its  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  This  truly  Christian 
letter,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1754,  was 
designed,  as  we  collect  from  the  contents  of  it, 
to  make  the  sentiments  of  the  Society  better 
known  and  attended  to  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slave-trade.  It  contains  .  .  .  exhortations  to 
all  the  members  within  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Pennsylvania  and   the  Jerseys,    to   desist   from 


ptirchasing  and  importing  slaves,  and,  where 
the}'  possessed  them,  to  have  a  tender  considera- 
tion of  their  condition.  But  that  the  first  part 
of  the  subject  of  this  exhortation  might  be  en- 
forced, the  yearly  meeting  for  the  same  provinces 
came  to  a  resolution  in  1755,  That  if  any  of  the 
members  belonging  to  it  bought  or  imported 
slaves,  the  overseers  were  to  inform  their  respec- 
tive monthly  meetings  of  it,  that  '  these  might 
treat  with  them,  as  they  might  be  directed  in 
the  wisdom  of  truth.'  In  the  year  1774,  we  find 
the  same  yearly  meeting  legislating  again  on  the 
same  subject.  By  the  preceding  resolution  they, 
who  became  offenders,  were  subjected  only  to 
exclusion  from  the  meetings  for  discipline,  and 
from  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  i)ecunl- 
ary  occasions  of  the  Society;  but  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  present  year,  all  members  concerned 
in  importing,  selling,  purchasing,  giving,  or 
transferring  Negro  or  other  slaves,  or  otherwise 
acting  in  such  manner  as  to  continue  them  in 
slavery  beyond  the  term  limited  by  law  or  cus- 
tom, were  directed  to  be  excluded  from  member- 
ship or  disowned.  ...  In  the  year  1776,  the 
same  yearly  meeting  carried  the  matter  still 
further.  It  was  then  enacted.  That  the  owners 
of  slaves,  who  refused  to  execute  proper  instru- 
ments for  giving  them  their  freedom,  were  to  be 
disowned  likewise." — T.  Clarkson,  Hist,  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slare-Trade,  v.  1,  ch.  5.— Iii  1780 
Pennsylvania  adopted  an  act  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  within  its  territory, 
being  tlie  first  among  the  States  to  perform  that 
great  act  of  justice.  —  W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H. 
Gay,  Popular  Hi.st.  of  the  U.  ,S'.,  v.  3,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1698-1776.— England  and  the  Slave- 
trade. —  The  Assiento  contract  with  Spain. — 
After  the  opening  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  Eng- 
lish by  Hawkins,  in  1563-1564,  '■the  trallic  in 
human  flesh  speedily  became  popular.  A  mo- 
nopoly of  it  was  granted  to  the  African  Company, 
but  it  was  invaded  by  numerous  interlopers,  and 
in  1698  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  all  British 
subjects.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  ■n-hile  by 
the  law  of  1698  a  certain  percentage  was  exacted 
from  other  African  cargoes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  along  that  coast,  cargoes  of  negroes 
were  especially  exempted,  for  the  Parliament  of 
the  Revolution  desired  above  all  things  to  en- 
courage the  trade.  Nine  years  before,  a  conven- 
tion had  been  made  between  England  and  Spain 
for  supplying  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with 
slaves  from  the  island  of  .Jamaica,  and  it  has  been 
computed  that  between  1680  and  1700  the  Engli.sh 
tore  from  Africa  about  300,000  negroes,  or  about 
15,000  every  year.  The  great  period  of  the  Eng- 
lish slave  trade  h,ad,  however,  not  yet  arrived. 
It  was  only  in  1713  that  it  began  to  attain  its  full 
dimensions.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
most  popular  parts  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
the  contract  known  as  the  Assiento,  by  which 
the  British  Governinent  secured  for  its  subjects 
during  thirty  years  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  slaves  to  the  Spanish  colonies  The 
traffic  was  regulated  by  a  long  and  elaborate 
treaty,  guarding  among  other  things  against  any 
possible  scandal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
from  the  presence  of  heretical  slave-traders,  and 
it  provided  that  in  the  30  years  from  1713  to  1743 
the  English  should  bring  into  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  no  less  than  144.000  negroes,  or  4,800 
every  year;  that  during  the  first  35  years  of  the 
contract  they  might  import  a  still  greater  number 
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on  paying  certain  moderate  duties,  and  that  tliey 
might  carry  the  slave  trade  into  numerous  Span- 
ish ports  from  which  it  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
cluded. The  monopoly  of  the  trade  was  granted 
to  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  from  this  time 
its  maintenance,  and  its  extension  both  to  the 
Spanish  dominions  and  to  her  own  colonics,  be- 
came a  central  object  of  English  policy.  A  few 
facts  will  show  tlie  scale  on  which  it  was  pur- 
sued From  Christmas  1753  to  Christmas  1762 
no  less  than  71,115  negroes  were  imported  into 
Jamaica.  In  a  despatch  written  at  the  end  of 
1762,  Admiral  Rodney  reports  that  in  little  more 
than  three  years  40,000  negroes  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Guadaloupe.  In  a  discussion  upon 
the  methods  of  making  the  trade  more  effectual. 
which  took  place  in  the  English  Parliament  in 
1750,  it  was  shown  that  46,000  negroes  were  at 
this  time  annually  sold  to  the  English  colonies 
alone.  A  letter  of  General  O'Hara,  the  Governor 
of  Senegambia,  written  in  1766,  estimates  at  the 
almost  incredible  figure  of  70,000  the  number  of 
negroes  who  during  the  preceding  fifty  years  had 
been  annually  shipped  from  Africa.  A  distin- 
guished modern  historian,  after  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  materials  we  possess,  declares  that 
in  the  century  preceding  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  American  Congress,  in  1776, 
the  number  of  negroes  imported  by  the  English 
alone,  into  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  col- 
onies can,  on  the  lowest  computation,  have  been 
little  less  than  three  millions,  and  that  we  must 
add  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  who  per- 
ished on  the  voyage  and  whose  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  Atlantic." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
nint.  of  E III),  in  the  18<A  Century,  eh.  5  {v.  2). 

Ai.so  is:  G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  uf  the  U.  S.  (Au- 
thor's last  rev.),  pt.  3,  ch.  16  (c.  2). —  D.  Macpher- 
son.  An/yds  of  Oommsrce.  r.  4,  /)/).  141-157. —  See, 
also,  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714;  Aix  i.a  Ch.\- 
pei.le:  The  Congress;  Engl.\nd:  A.  D.  1789, 
1741;  Georsi.\:  A.  D.  17;J8-1743;  Argentexe 
REPtJBi.ic;  A.  D.  15^0-1777. 

A.  D.  1713-1776. — Maintained  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  by  the  English  Crown  and  Par- 
liament.— "  Tue  success  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution made  it  possible  for  the  dilfereut  states  to 
take  measures  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave- 
trade.  On  this  great  question  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  America  was  more  advanced  than  in 
England.  .  .  .  George  III.  .  .  .  resisted  the 
movement  tor  abolition  with  all  the  obstinacy  of 
which  his  hard  and  narrow  nature  was  capable. 
In  1769  the  Virginia  legislature  had  enacted  that 
the  further  importation  of  negroes,  to  be  sold 
into  slavery,  should  be  prohibited.  But  George 
III.  commanded  the  governor  to  veto  this  act, 
and  it  was  vetoed.  In  Jefferson's  first  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  this  action  of 
the  king  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  denun- 
ciation of  slavery,  but  in  deference  to  the  preju- 
dices of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  clause 
was  struck  out  by  Congress.  When  George  III. 
and  his  vetoes  had  been  eliminated  from  the  case, 
it  became  po.ssilile  for  the  States  to  legislate  freely 
on  the  subject." — J.  Fiske,  The  Critical  Period 
of  Am.  Ilixt.,  p.  71. — "  During  the  regal  govern- 
ment, we  had  at  one  time  obtained  a  law  whiclr 
imposed  such  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  .slaves 
as  amounted  nearly  to  a  prohibition,  when  one 
inconsiderate  assembl}',  placed  under  a  peculiar- 
ity of  circumstance,  repealed  the  law.     This  re- 


peal met  a  joyful  sanction  from  the  then  sover- 
eign, and  no  devices,  no  expedients,  which  could 
ever  after  be  attempted  by  subsequent  u.ssem- 
blies,  and  they  seldom  met  without  attempting 
them,  could  succeed  in  getting  the  royal  a.s-sent 
to  a  renewal  of  the  duty.  In  the  very  first  ses- 
sion held  under  the  republican  government,  the 
assembly  passed  a  law  for  the  perpetual  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  slaves.  This  will  in 
some  measure  stop  the  increase  of  this  great 
political  and  moral  evil,  while  the  nunds  of  our 
citizens  may  be  ripening  for  a  complete  emanci- 
pation of  human  nature." — T.  Jefferson,  Xotes  on 
the  State  of  Virrjinia.  query  8.— "It  has  been  fre- 
quently stated  that  England  is  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into  British 
America ;  but  this  assertion  will  'not  stand  the 
test  of  examination.  ...  It  is,  however,  true 
that  from  a  very  early  period  a  certain  movement 
against  it  may  be  detected  in  some  American 
States,  that  there  was,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Provinces,  a  great  and  general  dislike  to  tlie  ex- 
cessive importation  of  negroes,  and  that  every 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrict  that  importation 
was  rebuked  and  defeated  by  England.  .  .  . 
The  State  Governors  were  forbidden  to  give  the 
necessary  assent  to  any  measures  restricting  it, 
and  the  English  pursued  this  policy  steadily  to 
the  very  eve  of  the  Revolution." — W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  Uist.  of  Enrj.  in  the  18(A  Century,  ch.  5 
(».  2). 

A.  D.  1717. — Introduction  into  Louisiana. 
See  LorisiANA-  A.  I).  1717-I71S. 

A.  D.  1735-1749. — Questioned  early  in  Geor- 
gia.— Slavery  prohibited  at  the  beginning,  and 
finally  introduced.  See  Georgia;  A.  D.  1735- 
1749. 

A.  D.  1741. — The  pretended  Negro  Plot  in 
New  York.     See  Nkw  York:  A.  I).  1741. 

A.  D.  1756. — Extent  and  distribution  in  the 
English  American  colonies. — "  The  number  of 
African  slaves  iu  North  America  in  1756.  the 
generation  preceding  the  Revolution,  was  about 
292,000.  Of  these  Virginia  had  120,000,  her 
white  population  amounting  at  the  same  time  to 
173,000.  The  African  increase  in  Virginia  had 
been  steady.  In  1619  came  the  first  20.  and  in 
1649  there  were  300.  In  1670.  there  were  2,000. 
In  1714,  there  were  23,000.  In  17.56.  there  were 
120,000.  The  172,000  who,  in  addition  to  these, 
made  up  the  African  population  of  America, 
were  scattered  through  the  provinces  from  New 
England  to  Georgia." — J.  E.  Cooke,  Virginia, 
p.  367. 

A.  D.  1769-1785. — The  ending  of  slavery  in 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire. — "For  the 
New  EuL'land  States  the  Revolution  was  the 
death  knell  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave-trade 
protected  Ijy  the  law  [see  action  in  Massjichusetta 
and  Rhode  Island  detailed  above  and  below]. 
...  In  New  Hampshire  the  institution  died  a 
natural  death.  As  Belknap  said  in  1793,  'Sla- 
very is  not  prohibited  by  any  e.vpn'SS  law.  .  .  . 
Those  born  since  the  constitution  was  made 
[1776]  are  free.'  .Vlthough  the  legal  status  of 
the  negro  was  somewhat  different,  he  was  prac- 
tically! reated  in  the  same  manner  in  New  Hamp- 
shire "that  he  was  treated  in  Rhode  Island.  Con- 
necticut did  not  change  her  royal  charter  into  a 
state  constitution  iintli'1818,  and  her  slaves  were 
freed  in  1784.  The  slave-trade  in  New  Eng- 
land vessels  did  not  cease  when  the  state  for- 
bade it  within  New  England  territory.     It  was 
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conducted  stealthily,  but  steadih",  even  iuto  the 
lifetime  of  Judge  Story.  Felt  gives  instances  in 
1785,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  business  was 
prosecuted  from  Salem."— W.  B.  \Veeden,  Econ- 
omic ami  Sjcidl  Mist,  of  ]\'eui  Eiig..  i\  3,  pp. 
SiH-S3r>. — "  Connecticut  was  one  of  the  first  col- 
onies to  pass  a  law  against  the  slave-trade.  This 
was  done  in  1769.  The  main  cause  of  the  final 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  was  the  fact 
that  it  became  unprofitable.  In  1784  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  Act  declaring  that  all  persons 
born  of  slaves,  after  the  1st  of  Slarch  in  that 
year,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  23.  Most  of 
those  born  before  this  time  were  gradually  eman- 
cipated by  their  masters,  and  the  institution  of 
slavery  had  almost  died  out  before  1806." — E.  B. 
Sauford,  ///.«/.  of  Conn.:  p.  253. 

A.  D.  1774. — The  bringing  of  slaves  into 
Rhode  Island  prohibited. — "Africans  had  been 
brought  to  the  shores  of  this  colony  in  the  earli- 
est of  the  vessels  in  which  the  commerce  of  New- 
port had  reached  across  the  Atlantic.  Becoming 
domesticated  within  the  colony,  the  black  popu- 
lation had  in  1730  reached  the  number  of  1,648, 
and  in  1774  had  become  3,761.  How  early  the 
])hilanthropic  movement  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
measures  looking  towards  their  emancipation, 
had  gained  headway,  cannot  be  determined  with 
accuracy.  It  is  probable  that  the  movement 
originated  with  «llie  Society  of  Friends  within 
the  colony.  But  little  progress  liad  been  made 
towards  any  embodiment  of  this  sentiment  in 
legislative  enactment,  however,  until  the  very 
year  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  when  at 
the  direct  instance  of  Stephen  Hopkins  (himself 
for  many  years  an  owner  of  slaves,  though  a 
most  humane  master),  the  General  Assembly  or- 
dained [.June,  1774]  '  that  for  the  future  no  negro 
or  mulatto  slave  shall  he  brought  into  the  colony,' 
and  that  all  previously  enslaved  persons  on  be- 
coming residents  of  Rhode  Island  should  obtain 
their  freedom.  'In  this  decided  action,'  once 
more,  as  has  been  so  often  seen  to  be  the  case 
with  movements  led  by  Stephen  Hopkins, 
'Rhode  Island,'  saj's  Arnold,  'took  the  lead  of 
all  her  sister  colonies.'" — W.  E.  Foster,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  pt.  2,  pp.  98-100. 

Alsoln:  W.  D.  Johnston.  Slarery  in  Rhode 
Inland,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1776-1808.— Antislavery  sentiment  in 
the  Southern  (American)  States. — The  causes 
of  its  disappearance. —  Jefferson's  "  'Notes  on 
Virginia  '  were  written  in  1781-2.  His  condemna- 
tion of  slavery  in  that  work  is  most  emphatic. 
'  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave,' 
be  says,  '  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  bois- 
terous passions;  the  most  unremitting  despotism 
on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the 
other.  Our  children  see  this  and  learn  to  imitate 
it.  .  .  .  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  re- 
tain his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such 
circu instances.  With  what  execration  should 
the  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one- 
half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots  and  these 
iuto  enemies  —  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one 
part  and  the  amor  patriae  of  the  other?  .  .  .  Can 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure  when 
we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis  —  a  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men  that  these  liberties  are  the 
gift  of  God ;  that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but 
with  His  wrath';  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  coun- 
try when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just  —  that  His 


justice  cannot  sleep  forever.'  ...  On  the  prac- 
tical question,  '  What  shall  be  done  about  it? ' 
Mr.  Jefferson's  mind  wavered ;  he  was  in  doubt. 
How  can  slavery  be  abolished?  He  projiosed,  in 
Virginia,  a  law,  which  was  rejected,  making  all 
free  who  were  born  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 
And  here  again  he  hesitated.  What  will  become 
of  these  people  after  they  are  free?  ...  He 
thought  they  had  better  be  emancipated  and  sent 
out  of  the  country.  He  therefore  took  >ip  with 
the  colonization  scheme  long  before  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  was  founded.  He  did  not  feel  sure 
on  this  point.  With  his  practical  mind  he  could 
not  see  how  a  half  million  of  slaves  could  be 
sent  out  of  the  country-,  even  if  they  were  volun- 
tarily liberated ;  where  they  should  be  sent  to,  or 
how  unwilling  masters  could  be  comiielled  to 
liberate  their  slaves.  AVhile,  therefore,  he  did 
not  favor  immediate  emancipation,  he  was  zeal- 
ous for  no  other  scheme.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
August,  1785,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Richard 
Price,  of  London,  author  of  a  treatise  on  Lib- 
erty, in  which  very  advanced  opinions  were 
taken  on  the  slavery  question.  Concerning  the 
prevalence  of  anti-slavery  opinions  at  that  peri- 
od, he  says  ;  '  Southward  of  the  Chesapeake 
your  book  will  find  but  few  readers  concurring 
with  it  in  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
From  the  mouth  to  the  bead  of  the  Chesapeake, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  will  approve  its  theory, 
and  it  will  find  a  respectable  minority,  a  minority 
readj'  to  adopt  it  in  practice;  which,  for  weight 
and  worth  of  character,  preponderates  against 
the  greater  number  who  have  not  the  courage  to 
divest  their  families  of  a  property  which,  how- 
ever, keeps  their  consciences  unquiet.  North- 
ward of  the  Chesapeake  you  may  find,  here  and 
there,  an  opponent  to  your  doctrine,  as  you  find, 
here  and  there,  a  robber  and  murderer,  but  in  no 
greater  number.  In  that  part  of  America  there 
are  but  few  slaves,  and  Xhey  can  easily  disincum- 
ber  themselves  of  them ;  and  emancipation  is  put 
in  such  train  that  in  a  few  j-ears  there  will  be  no 
slaves  northward  of  Maryland.  In  Maryland  I 
do  not  find  such  a  disposition  to  begin  the  redress 
of  this  enormity  as  in  Virginia.  These  [the  in- 
habitants of  Virginia]  have  sucked  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  libertj',  as  it  were,  with  their  mothers' 
milk,  and  It  is  to  these  I  look  with  an.xiety  to 
turn  the  fate  of  this  question.  Be  not,  there- 
fore, discouraged.'"  M.  Brissot  de  Warville 
visited  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  1788, 
and  conversed  with  him  freely  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  "  This  great  man  declared  to  me,"  he 
wrote  in  his  narrative,  afterwards  published, 
"that  he  rejoiced  at  what  was  doing  in  other 
States  on  the  subject  [of  emancipation  —  allud- 
ing to  the  recent  formation  of  several  state  so- 
cieties] ;  that  he  sincerely  desired  the  extension 
of  it  in  his  own  State ;  but  he  did  not  dissemble 
that  there  were  still  many  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come ;  that  it  was  dangerous  to  strike  too  vigor- 
ously at  a  prejudice  which  had  begun  to  dimin- 
ish; that  time,  patience,  and  information  would 
not  fail  to  vanquish  it." — W.  F.  Poole,  Anti-Slur)- 
ery  Opinions  before  the  year  1800,  pp.  25-35,  and 
foot-note. — "In  Virginia  all  the  foremost  states- 
men—  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lee,  Randolph, 
Henry,  and  Madison,  and  Mason  —  were  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  slavery;  and  their  opinions 
were  shared  by  many  of  the  largest  planters. 
For  tobacco-culture  slavery  did  not  seem  so  in- 
dispensable as  for  the  raising  of  rice  and  indigo; 
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anil  in  Virginia  the  negroes,  half-civilized  by 
kindly  treatment,  were  not  regarded  with  horror 
by  their  masters,  like  the  ill-treated  and  ferocious 
blacks  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  After 
1808  the  policy  and  the  sentiments  of  Virginia 
underwent  a  marked  change.  The  invention  of 
the  cotton-gin,  taken  in  connection  with  the  sud- 
den prodigious  development  of  manufactures  in 
England,  greatly  stimulated  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  the  ever-enlarging  area  of  the  Gulf  states,  and 
created  an  immense  demand  for  slave-labour,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  importation  of  negroes 
from  Africa  came  to  an  end.  The  breeding  of 
slaves,  to  be  sold  to  the  planters  of  the  Gulf  states, 
then  became  such  a  profitable  occupation  in  Vir- 
ginia as  entirely  to  change  the  popular  feeling 
about  slavery.  But  until  1808  Virginia  sym- 
pathized witii  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  which 
was  growing  up  in  the  northern  states;  and  the 
same  was  true  of  Maryland.  .  .  .  In  the  work  of 
gradual  emancipation  the  little  state  of  Delaware 
led  the  vmy.  In  its  new  constitution  of  1776  the 
further  introduction  of  slaves  was  prohibited,  all 
restraints  upon  emancipation  having  already  been 
removed.  In  the  assembly  of  Virginia  in  1778  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  further  introduction  of  slaves 
was  moved  and  carried  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
the  same  measure  was  passed  in  Maryland  in 
1783,  while  both  these  states  removed  all  re- 
straints upon  emancipation.  North  Carolina  was 
not  ready  to  go  quite  so  far,  but  in  1786  she 
sought  to  discourage  the  slave-trade  by  putting 
a  duty  of  £5  per  head  on  all  negroes  thereafter 
imported." — J.  Fiske,  The  Critical  Period  of  Am. 
Hist.,  p.  73. 

ALSors:  T.  Jefferson,  Xotes  on  the  State  of 
Virginiii,  query  18.  —  J.  W.  Draper,  Hist,  of  the 
Am.  Civil  War,  ch:,  16-17  (c.  1).  — J.  R.  Brackett, 
The  Status  of  the  Slave,  1775-1789  (Essays  in 
Const.  Hist.). 

A.  D.  1777. — Prohibited  by  the  organic  law 
ofVermont.     See  Vermont:  A.  D.  1777-1778. 

A.  D.  1781. — Emancipation  in  Massachu- 
setts.    See,  above:  A.  D.  1638-1781. 

A.  D.  1787. — The  compromises  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  See  United 
ST.A.TES  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1787. 

A.  D.  1787. —  Exclusion  forever  from  the 
Northwest  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
See  Northwest  Territory:  A.  D.  1787. 

A.  D.  1790. — Guaranteed  to  Tennessee.  See 
Tennessee:  A.  D.  1785-1796. 

A.  D.  1 79 1- 1 802.— The  Revolt  of  the  Hay- 
tian  blacks,  under  Toussaint  L'  Ouvetture, 
and  the  ending  of  slavery  on  the  island.  See 
Hayti:  a.  D.  163-2-1803. 

A.  D.  1792. — The  institution  entrenched  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  new  state  of  Kentucky. 
See  Kenticky :  A.  D.  1789-1792. 

A.  D.  1792-1807. — Earliest  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade. — "In  1776  the 
first  motion  against  the  trade  was  made  in  the 
English  parliament :  and  soon  leading  statesmen 
of  all  parties,  including  Fo.k,  Burke,  and  Pitt,  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  its  abolition.  In 
1793  the  Danish  King  took  the  lead  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  by  absolutely  prohibiting  his  sub- 
jects from  buying,  selling,  and  transporting 
slaves;  and  at  last,  in  1807,  the  moral  sense  of 
the  British  public  overrode  the  vested  interests 
of  merchants  and  planters;  parliament,  at  Lord 
Grenville's  instance,  passed  the  famous  act  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  trade ;  and  thencefor- 


ward successive  British  governments  set  tliem- 
se  ves  steadily  by  treaty  and  convention  to  brine 
other  nations  to  follow  their  example.  iS 

1794  the  United  States  prohibited  their  subjects 
from  slave-trading  to  foreign  countries,  and  in 
1807  they  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  their  own."— C.  P.  Lucas,  Hist.  Qeog.  of  the 
British  ColonieK,  v.  2,  pp.  67-68. 

Also  in  :  T.  Clarkson,  Hist,  of  the  Abolition  of 
the  Afrimn  Slave  Trade. 

A.  D.  1799.— Gradual  emancipation  enacted 
m  New  York.     See  Xew  York:  A.  I).  179(1 

A.  D.  1806.— Act  of  the  English  Parliament 
against  the  slave-trade.  See  England  :  A  D 
1806-1812. 

A.  D.  1815.  —  Declaration  of  the  Powers 
against  the  slave-trade.— The  following  are 
pas,sages  from  the  Declaration  against  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  was  signed  by  the  represenVitives 
of  the  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1815:  "Having  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  commerce  known  by  the  name  of 
'  the  Slave  Trade  '  has  been  considered  by  just 
and  enlightened  men  of  all  ages  as  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  universal  moral- 
ity ;  .  .  .  that  at  length  the  public  voice,  in  all 
civilized  countries,  calls  aloud  for  its  prompt 
suppression ;  that  since  the  character  and  the  de- 
tails of  this  traffic  have  been  better  known,  and 
the  evils  of  every  kind  which  attend  it,  com- 
pletely developed,  several  European  Govern- 
ments have,  virtually,  come  to  the  resolution  of 
putting  a  stop  to  it,  and  that,  successively  all 
the  Powers  possessing  Colonies  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  have  acknowledged,  either  by  Legis- 
lative Acts,  or  by  Treaties,  or  other  formal  en- 
gagements, the  duty  and  necessity  of  abolishing 
it:  That  by  a  separate  Article  of  the  late  Treaty 
of  Paris,  Great  Britain  and  France  engaged  to 
unite  their  efforts  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to 
induce  all  the  Powers  of  Christendom  to  pro- 
claim the  universal  and  definitive  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade:  That  the  Plenipotentiaries 
assembled  at  this  Congress  .  .  .  declare,  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  that,  considering  the  universal 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  a  measure  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  their  attention,  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  the  generous 
principles  of  their  august  Sovereigns,  they  are 
animated  with  the  sincere  desire  of  concurring 
in  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  execution  of 
this  measure,  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal. 
.  .  .  The  said  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  this  general  Declaration  can- 
jiot  prejudge  the  period  that  each  particular 
Power  may  consider  as  most  desirable  for  the 
definitive  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Conse- 
quently, the  determining  the  period  when  this 
trade  is  to  cease  universally  must  be  a  subject  of 
negociation  between  the  Powers ;  it  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  no  proper  means  of  secur- 
ing its  attainment,  and  of  accelerating  its  prog- 
ress, are  to  be  neglected." — L.  Hertslet,  ColUction 
of  Treaties  and  Convent ion-i,  v.  1.  p.  11. 

A.  D.  1816-1849. —  The  organization  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society. — The  found- 
ing of  Liberia. — "Samuel  J.  Jlills  organized  at 
Williams  College,  in  1808,  for  missionary  work, 
an  undergraduate  society,  which  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Andover,  and  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  But  the  topic  which  en- 
grossed Mills'  most  enthusiastic  attention   was 
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the  Negro.  The  desire  was  to  better  his  condi- 
tion liy  founding  a  colony  between  the  Oliio  und 
the  Lakes;  or  hitcr,  wlien  this  was  seen  to  be 
unwise,  in  Africa.  On  going  to  New  Jersey  to 
contiiuiehis  tlieological  studies.  Mills  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  that 
State  in  his  project.  Of  this  body  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  was  Dr.  Robert  Pinley. 
Dr.  Finlcy  succeeded  in  assembling  at  Princeton 
the  tirst  meeting  ever  called  to  consider  the  proj- 
ect of  sending  Negro  colonists  to  Africa.  Al- 
thougli  supported  by  few  save  members  of  the 
seminar}',  l)r.  Finley  felt  encouraged  to  set  out 
for  Washington  in  December  1816.  to  attempt 
the  formation  of  a  colonization  society.  Earlier 
in  this  same  year  there  had  been  a  sudden  awak- 
ening of  Southern  interest  in  colonization.  .  .  . 
The  interest  already  awakened  and  the  indefati- 
gable efforts  of  Finley  and  his  friend  Col. 
Charles  Marsh,  at  length  succeeded  in  convening 
the  assembly  to  which  the  Colonization  Society 
owes  its  existence.  It  was  a  notable  gathering. 
Henry  Clay,  in  the  absence  of  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton, presided,  setting  forth  in  glowing  terms  the 
object  and  aspirations  of  the  meeting.  .  .  .  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  Robert  Wright  of 
Slarylaud,  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  remov- 
ing the  turbulent  free-negro  element  and  enhan- 
cing the  value  of  property  in  slaves.  Resolutions 
organizing  the  Society  passed,  and  committees 
api)ointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and  present  a 
memorial  to  Congress.  .  .  .  With  commendable 
energy  the  newly  organized  Society  set  about 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  before  it.  Plans 
were  discussed  during  the  summer,  and  in  No- 
vember two  agents,  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Ebeue- 
zcr  Burgess,  sailed  for  Africa  to  explore  the 
western  coast  and  select  a  suitable  spot.  .  .  . 
Their  inspection  was  carried  as  far  south  [from 
Sierra  Leone]  as  Sherbro  Island,  where  they  ob- 
tained promises  from  the  natives  to  sell  land  to 
the  colonists  on  their  arrival  with  goods  to  pay 
for  it.  In  l\Iay  they  embarked  on  the  return 
voyage.  Jlills  died  before  reaching  home.  His 
colleague  made  a  most  favorable  report  of  the 
locality  selected,  though,  as  the  event  proved,  it 
was  a  most  unfortunate  one.  After  defraying 
the  expenses  of  this  exploration  the  Society's 
treasury  was  practically  empty.  It  would  have 
been  most  ditBcult  to  raise  the  large  sum  neces- 
sary to  equip  and  send  out  a  body  of  emigrants; 
and  the  whole  enterprise  would  have  languished 
and  perhaps  died  but  for  a  new  impelling  force. 
.  .  .  Though  the  importation  of  slaves  had  been 
strictly  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
Alarch  3,  1807,  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  care  of  the  unfortunates  smuggled  in  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Statute.  They  became  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  landed; 
and  these  laws  were  in  some  cases  so  devised 
that  it  was  profntalde  for  the  dealer  to  land  his 
cargo  and  incur  the  penalty.  The  advertise- 
ments of  the  sale  of  such  a  cargo  of  '  recaptured 
Africans'  by  the  State  of  Georgia  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society  and  of  Gen.  Mercer  in  par- 
ticular to  this  inconsistent  and  abnormal  state  of 
affairs.  His  profound  indignation  shows  forth 
in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  in 
which  the  attention  of  the  public  is  earnestly 
drawn  to  the  question;  nor  did  he  rest  until  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives designed  to  do  away  with  the  evil.  This 
bill  became  a  law  on  March  3,  1819.  .  .  .  The 


clause  which  proved  so  important  to  the  embryo 
colony  was  that  dealing  with  the  captured  car- 
goes: 'The  President  of  the  Llnitcd  States  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  regulations  and 
arrangements  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
safe-keeping,  support,  and  removal  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  of  all  such  negroes, 
midattoes,  or  persons  of  color  as  may  be  so 
delivered  and  brought  within  their  jurisdiction; 
and  to  appoint  a  proper  jierson  or  ]iersi)ns  resid- 
ing upon  the  coast  of  Africa  as  agent  or  agents 
for  receiving  the  negroes,  nudattoe-s,  or  persons 
of  color,  delivered  from  on  boaid  vessels  seized 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade  by  com- 
manders of  the  United  States  armed  vessels.' 
The  sum  of  §100,000  was  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  President 
Monroe  determined  to  construe  it  as  broadly  as 
possible  in  aid  of  the  project  of  colonization. 
After  giving  Congress,  in  his  message,  December 
20,  1818,  fair  notice  of  his  intention,  no  objection 
being  made,  he  proceeded  to  appoint  two 
agents,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon,  already  in  the 
service  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  John  P. 
Bankson  as  assistant,  and  to  charter  the  ship 
Elizabeth.  The  agents  were  instructed  to  settle 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  tacit  understand- 
ing that  the  place  should  be  that  selected  by  the 
Colonization  Society.  .  .  .  For  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition  $33,000  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bacon.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Crozier  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  as  its  agent  and  represen- 
tative; and  86  negroes  from  various  states — 33 
men,  18  women,  and  the  rest  children,  were  em- 
barked. On  the  6th  of  February,  1820,  the  May- 
flower of  Liberia  weighed  anchor  in  New  York 
harbor,  and,  convoyed  l)y  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war 
C3'ane,  steered  lier  course  toward  the  shores  of 
Africa.  The  pilgrims  were  kindly  treated  by 
the  authorities  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  9th  of  March  ;  but  on  proceeding  to 
Sherbro  Island  they  found  the  natives  had  recon- 
sidered their  promise,  and  refused  to  sell  them 
land.  While  delayed  by  negotiations  the  inju- 
dicious nature  of  the  site  selected  was  disastrously 
shown.  The  low  marshy  ground  and  the  bad 
water  quickly  bred  the  African  fever,  which 
soon  carried  off  all  the  agents  and  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  emigrants.  Tlie  rest,  weakened 
and  disheartened,  were  soon  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  March,  1821,  a  body 
of  28  new  emigrants  under  charge  of  J.  B.  'Winn 
and  Ephraim  Bacon,  reached  Freetown  in  the 
brig  Nautilus.  Winn  collected  as  many  as  he 
could  of  the  first  company,  also  the  stores  sent 
out  with  them,  and  settled  the  people  in  tempo- 
rary quarters  at  Fourah  Bay,  while  Bacon  set 
out  to  explore  the  coast  anew  and  secure  suitable 
territory.  An  elevated  fertile  and  desirable  tract 
was  at  length  discovered  between  250  and  300 
miles  S.  E.  of  Sierra  Leone.  This  was  the  region 
of  Cape  Montserado.  It  seemed  exactly  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  tlie  colonists,  but  the  natives 
refused  to  sell  their  land  for  fear  of  breaking  up 
the  traffic  in  slaves ;  and  the  agent  returned  dis- 
couraged. Winn  soon  died,  and  Bacon  returned 
to  the  United  States.  In  November,  Dr.  Eli 
Ayres  was  sent  over  as  agent,  and  the  U.  S. 
schooner  Alligator,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Stockton,  was  ordered  to  the  coast  to  assist  in 
obtaining  a  foothold  for  the  colony.  (Jape 
Montserado  was  again  visited ;  and  the  addre.ss 
and   firmness    of    Lieutenant    Stockton    accom- 
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plislied  the  purchase  of  a  valuable  tract  of  laud. 
The  cape  upon  which  the  settlers  proposed  to 
build  their  first  habitations  consists  of  a  narrow 
peninsula  or  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
Montserado  River,  which  separates  it  from  the 
mainland.  .Just  witliin  the  mouth  of  the  river 
lie  two  small  islands,  containiug  together  less 
than  three  acres.  To  these,  the  Plymouth  of 
Liberia,  the  colonists  and  their  goods  were  soon 
transported.  But  again  the  fickle  natives  re- 
pented the  bargain,  and  the  settlers  were  long 
confined  to  'Perseverance  Island,'  as  the  spot 
was  aptly  named.  .  .  .  After  a  number  of 
thrilling  experiences  the  emigrants,  on  April  25, 

1822,  formally  took  possession  of  the  cape,  where 
they  had  erected  rude  houses  for  themselves; 
and  from  this  moment  we  may  date  the  exis- 
tence of  the  colony.  Their  supplies  were  by 
this  time  sadly  reduced;  the  natives  were  hos- 
tile and  treacherous;  fever  had  played  havoc 
with  the  colonists  in  acclimating;  and  the  inces- 
sant down|iour  of  the  rainy  season  had  set  in. 
Dr.  Ayres  became  thoroughly  discouraged,  and 
proposed  to  lead  them  back,  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Then  it  was  that  Elijah  Johnson,  an  emigrant 
from  New-  York,  made  himself  forever  famous 
in  Liberian  history  by  declaring  that  he  would 
never  desert  the  home  he  hail  found  after  two 
years'  weary  quest  !  His  firnmess  decided  the 
wavering  colonists;  the  agents  with  a  few  faint- 
hearted ones  sailed  off  to  America ;  but  the  ma- 
jority remained  with  their  heroic  Negro  leader. 
The  little  band,  deserted  by  their  appointed  pro- 
tectors, were  soon  reduced  to  the  most  dii'e  dis- 
tress, and  must  have  perished  miserably  but  for 
the  arrival  of  unexpected  relief.  The  United 
States  Government  had  at  last  gotten  hold  of 
some  ten  liberated  Africans,  and  had  a  chance 
to  make  use  of  the  agency  established  for  them 
at  so  great  an  expense.  They  were  accordingly 
sent  out  in  the  brig  Strong  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Jehudi  Ashniun.  A  quantity  of  stores  and 
some  37  emigrants  sent  by  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety completed  the  cargo.  Ashmun  had  re- 
ceived n6  commission  as  agent  for  the  colony, 
and  expected  to  return  on  the  Strong;  under  this 
impression  his  wife  had  aceoinpanied  him.  But 
when  he  found  the  colonists  in  so  desperate  a 
situation  he  nobly  determined  to  remain  with 
them  at  any  sacrifice.  ...   On  the  2-lth  of  May, 

1823,  the  brig  Oswego  arrived  with  61  new  emi- 
grants and  a  liberal  supply  of  stores  and  tools, 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Ayres,  who,  already  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Society,  had  now  been  ap- 
pointed Government  Agent  and  Surgeon.  One 
of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  agent  was  to 
have  the  town  surveyed  and  lots  distributed 
among  the  whole  body  of  colonists.  Manj'  of 
the  older  settlers  found  themselves  dispossessed 
of  the  holdings  improved  by  their  labor,  and  the 
colony  was  soon  iu  a  ferment  of  excitement  and 
insurrection.  Dr.  Ayres,  finding  his  health  fail- 
ing, judiciously  betook  himself  to  the  United 
States.  The  arrival  of  the  agent  had  placed  Mr. 
Ashmun  in  a  false  position  of  the  most  mortify- 
ing eliaracter.  .  .  .  Seeing  the  colony  again  de- 
serted by  the  agent  and  in  a  state  of  discontent 
and  confusion,  he  forgot  his  wrongs  and  re- 
mained at  the  helm.  Order  was  soon  restored 
but  the  seeds  of  insubordination  remained.  The 
arrival  of  103  emigrants  from  Virginia  on  the 
Cyrus,  in  February  1824,  added  to  the  difiiculty, 
as  the  stock  of  food  was  so  low  that  the  whole 


colony  had  to  be  put  on  half  rations.  This  neces- 
sary measure  was  regarded  by  the  disaffected 
as  an  act  of  tyranny  on  Ashmun's  part;  and 
when  shortly  after  the  complete  prostration  of 
his  health  compelled  him  to  withdraw  to  the 
Cape  De  Verde  Islands,  the  malcontents  sent 
home  letters  charging  him  with  all  sorts  of  abuse 
of  power,  and  fiaally  with  desertion  of  liis  postl 
The  Society  in  consternation  applied  to  Govern- 
ment for  an  expedition  of  investigation,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  colonization,  was 
despatched  in  June  on  the  U.  S.  schooner  Por- 
poise. The  result  of  course  revealed  the  pro- 
bity, integrity  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Ash- 
mun; and  Gurley  became  thenceforth  his  warm- 
est admirer.  As  a  preventive  of  future  discon- 
tent a  Constitution  was  adopted  at  Mr.  Gurley's 
suggestion,  giving  for  the  first  time  a  definite 
share  in  the  control  of  affairs  to  the  colonists 
themselves.  Gurley  brought  with  him  the  name 
of  the  colony  —  Liberia,  and  of  its  settlement  on 
the  Cape — ^Jlonrovia,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Society  on  the  suggestion  of  5Ir.  Robert 
Goodloe  Harper  of  Maryland.  He  returned  from 
his  successful  mission  in  August  leaving  tlie 
most  cordial  relations  established  througliout  the 
colony.  Gurley's  visit  seemed  to  mark  the  turn- 
ing of  the  tide,  and  a  period  of  great  prosperity 
now  began."  The  national  independence  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Liberia  was  not  assumed  until 
1847,  when  the  first  President  of  the  Republic, 
Joseph  J.  Roberts,  was  elected.— J.  H.  T.  Mc- 
Phersou,  Hint,  of  Liberia  (Juhna  Hopkins  Univ. 
Studies,  series  Q,  mi.  10),  ch.  i-'Aandh. 

Also  in:  S.  Wilkeson,  Hist,  of  tlie  Am.  Colo- 
nies in  Liheria. —  A.  H.  Foote,  Africa  and  the 
Am.  Flag,  ch.  10-18. 

A.  D.  1818-1821. — The  opening  struggle  of 
the  American  conflict. — The  Missouri  Com- 
promise. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1818-1821. 

A.  D.  1821-1854. —  Emancipation  in  New 
Granada,  Venezuela  aud  Ecuador.  See  Co- 
LU.MBI.A..N   St.^tes:    a.  D.  1S'21-1«o4. 

A.  D.  1823. — Abolition  in  Central  America. 
SeeCENTR.\L  AMERiCi:   A.  D.  1821-1871. 

A.  D.  1825. — Bolivar's  Emancipation  in  Bo- 
livia.    See  Peru:    A.  D.  182.5-1826. 

A.  D.  1827. —  Final  Emancipation  in  New 
York.     See  New  York:   A.  D.  1827. 

A.  D.  1828-1832.— The  rise  of  the  Abolition- 
ists in  the  United  States.— Nat.  Turner's  In- 
surrection.— ■'  While  the  reign  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son [1828-1836]  paved  the  way  on  which  the 
slave-holding  interest  ascended  to  the  zenith  of 
its  supremacy  over  the  Union,  there  arose,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  body  of  the  abolitionists,  the 
enemy  which  undermined  the  firm  ground  un- 
der tlie  feet  of  that  same  slave-holding  interest. 
The  expression,  'abolition  of  slavery,'  is  to  be 
nut  with  even  before  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  the  word  'abolitionism,'  as  de- 
scriptive of  a  definite  political  programme,  oc- 
curs for  the  first  time  in  this  period.  .  .  .  The 
innnediate  precursor,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  tlie 
father  of  the  abolitionists,  was  Benjamin  Luudy, 
a  Quaker,  born  in  New  Jersey.  In  AVlieeling, 
West  Virginia,  where  he  learned  the  saddler's 
trade,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  horrors  of  slavery,  as  great 
cargoes  of  slaves,  on  their  way  to  the  southern 
states,  frequently  passed  the  place.     Lundy  had 
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been  endeavoring  for  sonic  years  to  awaken  an 
active  interest  among  liis  neiglibors  in  tlie  liard 
lot  of  the  slaves,  when  the  Missouri  question 
brought  him  to  the  resolve  to  eonsecrate  his 
whole  life  to  their  cause.  In  1821,  he  began  to 
publish  the  'Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,' 
which  is  to  be  considered  the  tirst  abolition 
organ.  The  19th  century  can  scarcely  point  to 
anotlier  instance  in  which  the  command  of 
Christ,  to  leave  all  things  and  follow  him,  was 
80  literally  construed  and  followed.  Luudy 
gave  up  his  flourishing  business,  took  leave  of 
Ids  wife  and  of  his  two  dearly  beloved  children, 
and  began  a  restless,  wandering  life,  to  arouse 
consciences  everywhere  to  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  sin  and  curse  of  slavery.  In  the 
autumn  of  182!)  he  obtained,  as  associate  pub- 
lisher of  his  slieet,  William  liloyd  Garrison,  a 
young  litterateur,  born  in  Kewburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  from  the  position  of  a  poor  ap- 
prentice to  a  tradesman,  rose  to  be  a  type-setter, 
and  from  being  a  type-setter  to  be  a  journalist. 
The  removal  of  Garrison  from  New  England  to 
Baltimore,  where  Lundy  was  then  publishing 
the  'Genius,'  was  an  event  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences. Garrison  ha<l  lotig  been  a  zealous 
enemy  of  slavery,  but  had  hitherto  seen  the 
right  way  of  doing  away  with  the  evil  in  the  ef- 
forts of  the  colonization  .society.  Wliat  he  now 
saw  of  slavery  and  its  effi'<'ts  with  his  own  eyes 
produced  a  complete  revolution  in  his  views  in  a 
few  months.  lie  not  (mly  recognized  the  im- 
possibility of  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery 
by  colonizing  the  free  negroes  in  Africa,  to  say 
nothing  of  gradually  doing  away  with  it  alto- 
gether, but  he  liecanie  convinced  also  that  the 
leading  sjiirits  of  the  colonization  society  pur- 
posely sought  to  induce  the  philanthropists  of 
the  north  to  enter  on  a  wrong  course,  in  Iho.  in- 
terests of  slavery.  Hence  his  own  profession  of 
faith  was,  henceforth,  'iiume<liate  and  uncon- 
ditional emancipation.'  His  separation  from  the 
more  moderate  Liuidy,  which  was  renrlered  un- 
avoiilable  by  this  course,  was  hastened  by  an 
outsii^e  occurrence.  The  captain  of  a  ship  from 
New  England  took  on  board  at  Baltimore  a 
cargo  of  slaves  destined  for  New  Orleans.  Gar- 
rison denounced  him  on  that  account  with  pas- 
sionate violence.  The  matter  was  carried  bc^fore 
the  court,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  prison  and  to 
pay  a  money  fine  for  publishing  a  libelous  article 
and  for  criminally  inciting  slaves  to  insurrection. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  seven  weeks,  his  fine 
was  paid  by  a  New  York  philanthropist,  Arthur 
Tappan,  ami  Garrison  left  the  city  to  spread  his 
convictions  by  means  of  public  lectures  through 
New  England.  Although  his  success  was  not 
very  encouraging,  he,  in  January,  1831,  estab- 
lished a  paper  of  his  own  in  Boston,  known  as 
'The  Liberator.'  He  was  not  only  its  publisher, 
and  sole  writer  for  it,  but  he  had  to  be  his  own 
printer  and  carrier.  His  only  assistant  was  a 
negro.  ...  In  one  year,  Garrison  had  found  so 
many  who  shared  his  views,  that  it  was  possible 
to  found  the  'New  England  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety' in  Boston  [.January,  1832].  The  example 
was  imitated  in  other  states.  The  movement 
spread  so  rapidly  that  as  early  as  December, 
1833,  a  'national'  anti-slavery  convention  could 
be  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  inmiediate  practi- 
cal result  of  this  was  the  foundation  of  the 
'American  Anti-Slavery  Society.'.  .  .  In  the 
same  year  that  Garrison  raised  the  standard   of 


unconditional  abolitionism  in  Boston,  an  event 
happened  in  Virginia,  which,  from  the  opposite 
side,  contributed  powerfully  to  lead  the  slavery 
question  over  into  its  new  stage  of  development. 
In  August,  1831,  an  uprising  of  slaves,  under 
the  leadership  of  Nut.  Turner,  occurred  in  S<iuth- 
ampton  county.  It  was,  however,  ([uickly  sub- 
dued, but  cost  the  life  of  (il  white  persons, 
mostly  women  and  children.  The  excitement 
throughout  the  entiie  south,  and  especially  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  states  contiguous  to  it,  was  out  of 
all  proportion  with  the  number  of  the  victims  and 
the  extent  of  the  conspiracy." — H.  von  Hoist, 
Const,  and  P(d.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  v.  2,  c/i.  '2. 

Also  in:  W.  P.  and  F.  J.  Garrison,  William 
Lloyd  Oarrison  :  The  Stori/  of  Ids  Life,  v.  1,  eh. 
6-9.  —  S.  J.  May,  Iteenlleetions  of  the  :\nti-Sliieery 
Conflict,  pp.  1-90. —  G.  L.  Austin,  /,;/(•  mid  Times 
(f  Wendell  Phillips,  eh.  3. —  O.  Johnson,  Willi((m 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times,  ch.  1-5. — J.  F. 
Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  from  1850,  <-h.  1.— B. 
Tuckerman,  William  Jay  and  the  Coiistit)itional 
Movement  for  the  Abolition  ef  S/aeery. 

A.  D.  1829-1837. — Emancipation  in  Mexico, 
resisted  in  Texas. — Schemes  of  the  American 
slave  power  for  acquiring  that  state.  See 
Te.x.vs:  a.  1).  1824-183(i;  and  Mkmco:  A.  1). 
1829-1837. 

A.  D.  1834-1838. — Emancipation  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonies. — "  The  aliolition  of  slavery,  as  Fox 
had  said,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  slave  trade;  and  in  1833  the  act 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the 
British  colonies  was  passed.  The  law  was  to 
take  effect  from  the  tirst  of  August  1834,  but  the 
slaves  were  to  be  apprenticed  to  their  former 
owners  till  1838  and  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
slaves  till  1840,  and  £20,000,000  sterling  were 
voted  as  compensation  to  the  slave-holders  at  the 
Cape,  in  Mauritius,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  two  colonies,  Antigua 
and  the  Bermudas,  had  the  good  sense  to  dis- 
pense with  the  apprenticeship  S3'stem  altogether, 
and  in  no  case  was  it  prolonged  beyond  1838. 
.  .  .  When  Burke  wrote,  thei-e  were,  according 
to  his  account,  in  the  British  AV^est  Indies  at  least 
230,000  slaves  against  at  the  most  90,000  whites. 
In  1788  it  is  stated  that  there  were  4.'5O,O0O 
negroes  in  the  British  sugar  colonies.  At  the 
last  registration  prior  to  emancipation,  after 
British  Ginana  and  Trinidad  had  become  British 
possessions,  the  number  of  slaves  was  given  at 
some  674,000."— C.  P.  Lucas,  Hist.  Geoy.  of  the 
British  Colonies,  >\  2,  pp.  68-69. — See,  also, 
England:  A.  D.  183'2-1833. 

A.  D.  1836.— The  Atherton  Gag.  See  Uni- 
ted States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1836. 

A.  D.  1840-1847. — The  Liberty  Party  and 
the  Liberty  League. — "Nothing  affords  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  gravity  and  dilticulties 
of  the  antislaverj'  struggle  [in  the  United  States] 
than  the  conflicting  opinions  and  plans  of  the 
honest  and  earnest  men  engaged  in  it.  .  .  .  The 
most  radical  difference  was  that  winch  separated 
those  who  rejected  from  those  who  adopted  the 
principle  of  political  action.  The  former  were 
generally  styled  the  'old  organization,'  or  Garri- 
sonian  Abolitionists;  the  latter  embraced  the 
Liberty  Party  and  those  antislavcry  men  who 
still  adhered  to  the  Whig  and  Democratic  par- 
tics."  In  1847  the  Liberty  Party  became  di- 
vided, and  a  separate  body  was  formed  which 
took  the  name  of  the  Liberty  League,  and  which 
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nominated  Gerrit  Smith  for  President,  with 
Elihu  Burritt  for  Vice-President.  "As  distin- 
guished from  the  other  wing,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  members  of  the  Liberty  League  were  less 
practical,  more  disposed  to  adliere  to  theories, 
and  more  fearful  of  sacrificing  principle  to 
policy." — H.  Wilson,  Hist,  of  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the   Since  Pmrer  in  Am.,  v.  2,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  W.  Birney,  James  G.  Birney  and  his 
Times,  ch.  29. — See,  also,  United  States  of 
A.M. :  A.  D.  1840.  and  1844. 

A.  D.  1840-1860.— The  Underground  Rail- 
road.—  ■'The  Underground  Railroad  was  the 
popular  designation  given  [in  the  United  States] 
to  those  systematic  and  co-operative  efforts 
which  were  made  by  the  friends  of  the  fleeing 
slave  to  aid  him  in  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the 
slave-hunters,  who  were  generally  on  his  track. 
This  'institution,'  as  it  was  familiarly  called, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
slavery  and  anti-slaverj-.  By  its  timely  and 
effective  aid  thousands  were  enabled  to  escape 
frofn  the  prison-house  of  bondage.  .  .  .  The 
practic;il  working  of  the  system  required  '  sta- 
tions '  at  convenient  distances,  or  rather  the 
houses  of  persons  who  held  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  fugitives,  singly  or  in  numbers, 
at  any  hour  of  day  or  night,  to  feed  and  shelter, 
to  clothe  if  necessary,  and  to  conceal  until  they 
could  be  despatched  with  safety  to  some  other 
point  along  the  route.  There  were  others  who 
held  themselves  in  like  readiness  to  take  them 
by  private  or  public  conveyance.  .  .  .  When  the 
wide  extent  of  territory  embraced  by  the  Middle 
States  and  all  the  Western  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  is  borne  in  mind,  and  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  was  dotted  with  these  'sta- 
tions,' and  covered  with  a  network  of  imaginary 
routes,  not  found,  indeed,  in  the  railwaj'  guides 
or  on  the  railway  maps:  that  each  station  had  its 
brave  and  faithful  men  and  women,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  seek  out  and  succor  the  coming  fugi- 
tive, an<l  equally  intent  on  deceiving  and  thwart- 
ing his  pursuers;  that  there  were  always  trusty 
and  courageous  conductors  waiting,  like  the 
'minute-men'  of  the  Revolution,  to  take  their 
living  and  precious  freights,  often  b_v  unfre- 
quented roads,  on  dark  and  stormy  nights,  safely 
on  their  way;  and  that  the  numbers  actually 
rescued  were  very  great,  many  counting  their 
trophies  by  hundreds,  some  by  thousands,  two 
men  being  credited  with  the  incredible  estimate 
of  over  2,500  each,  —  there  are  materials  from 
which  to  estimate,  approximately  at  least,  the 
amount  of  labor  performed,  of  cost  and  risk  in- 
curred on  the  despised  and  deprecated  Under- 
ground Railroad,  and  something  of  the  magni- 
tude of  tlie  results  secured.  " — H.  Wilson,  Hist, 
of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  Am., 
V.  2,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Clarke,  Anti-Slavery  Hays,  ch. 
3. — W.  Still,  The  Underground  Railroad. — M.  G. 
McDougal,  Fugitice  Slaves  (Fay  House  Mono- 
graphs, 3). 

A.  D.  1844.  —  Attempted  insurrection  in 
Cuba.     See  Cuba  :  A.  D.  1.514-18.51. 

A.  D.  1844-1845. — The  contest  over  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  See  Texas:  A.  D.  1836- 
1845. 

A.  D.  1S45-1846. — Revolt  in  the  Democratic 
Party  against  slavery  extension. — The  Wil- 
mot  Proviso.  See  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1845-1.S46. 


A.  D.  1854.— The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.— 
Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  See 
Lnited  St.\tes  of  A.\t. :  A.  I).  1X54 

A.  D.  1854.— Abolition  in  Venezuela,  .''ee 
Venezuela:  A.  I).  ls-2<(-lSNr, 

A.  D.  1854-1855.— Solidification  of  antisla- 
very  sentiment  in  the  North.— Birth  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  the  United  States.  .See 
United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  ls.54-is.55 

A.  D.  1 854-1 859.— The  struggle  for  Kansas. 
See  Kansas:  A.  U.  18o4-lS.59. 

A.  D.  1856.— Abolition  in  Peru.  See  Peru 
A.  D.  18-2(5-lsr6. 

A.  D.  1857.— The  Dred  Scott  case.  See 
United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  is.",; 

A.  D.  1859.— John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
See  United  States  OF  A.M.  :  A.  D    is.-,:i 

A.  D.  1860-1865.- The  slaveholders'  Rebel- 
lion in  the  United  States.  See  Lnited  States 
of  Am.  :  A.  1).  iseo  (NovEMBEU— Decemuer). 
and  after. 

A.  D.  1861  (May).— The  first  war-thrust.- 
General  Butler  declares  the  slaves  to  be  Con- 
traband of  War.  See  United  States  ok  Am  ■ 
A.  1).  1S61  iMav). 

A.  D.  1861  (August).— Act  of  Congress  free- 
ing slaves  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Re- 
bellion. See  United  States  of  Am.:  A  1» 
1861  (August). 

A.  D.  i86i  (August  —  Septembers  —  Fre- 
mont's premature  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion in  Missouri,  and  Lincoln's  modification  of 
it.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1861 
(August — ()ctober:  Missouri i. 

A.  D.  1862.  —  Compensated  Emancipation 
proposed  by  President  Lincoln.  .See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (.March)  President 
Lincoln's  proposal  of  co.mpensated  emanci- 

P.iTION. 

A.  D.  1862. — Federal  officers  forbidden,  by 
the  amended  Military  Code,  to  surrender 
fugitive  slaves.  See  United  St.^tes  of  A.m.  ; 
A.  D.  1862  iMarch)  Amend.ment  of  the  .mili- 
t.\ky  code. 

A.  D.  1862.  —  Abolition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  See  United  St.\.tesok  A.m.  ;  .\..  I).  ISGi 
(April — .June). 

A.  D.  1862. — General  Hunter's  Emancipa- 
tion Order,  rescinded  by  President  Lincoln. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  18(12  (.May) 
General  Hunter's  e.mancipation  order. 

A.  D.  1862. — First  arming  of  the  Freedmen 
in  the  War  for  the  Union.  See  United  St.vtks 
of  A.M. :  A.  1).  1862  (.^L\Y:  South  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1862.- Gradual  Emancipation  in  West 
Virginia  provided  for.  See  West  Virginia: 
A.  D.  1862  (April— December). 

A.  D.  1862— Act  confiscating  the  property 
and  freeing  the  slaves  of  Rebels.  See  U.mted 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (.July). 

A.  D.  1862.—  President  Lincoln's  prelimi- 
nary or  monitory  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion.    See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1862 

(SePTE-MBER). 

A.  D.  1862.— Abolition  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indies.     See  Xetiieri.ands:  A.  D.  ls:!i»-1884. 

A.  D.  1863.— President  Lincoln's  final  Proc- 
lamation of  Emancipation.  See  United 
St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1863  (.January) 

A.  D.  1864.— Repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Laws.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1864 
(June). 
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SLAVERY.  1864. 


Slave-trade  in 
Africa. 


SLAVERY,   1871-1H88. 


A.  D.  1864.  —  Constitutional  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Louisiana.  Set  United  States  of 
Am.;  a.  I).  If<():i-is04  (December— .lui.Y). 

A.  D.  1865.— Adoption  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  forever  prohibiting  slavery.  See  United 
Matk^  oi- Am.  :  .v.  I),  isij.j  (.Janu.\ry). 

A.  D.  1865. —  Abolition  in  Tennessee  by 
Constitutional  Amendment.  See  Tennessee: 
A.  D.  IStM-l.sGG. 

A.  D.  1865.— Emancipation  of  the  families 
of  colored  soldiers.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  ISfi.-)  (MAUcn). 

A.  D.  1869-1893.— The  slave-trade  in  Africa 
and  the  European  measures  for  its  suppres- 
sion.—  ••'Wliile  LivingsliiiK'  was  making  liis  ter- 
rible disclosures  respectiug  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  slave-trader  in  east  central  Africa, 
sir  Samuel  Baker  was  striving  to  effect  iu 
north  central  Africa  what  has  been  so  succes 
fully  accomplished  in  the  Congo  Slate.  During 
liis  "expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  Albert 
Xyanza,  his  explorations  led  him  through  one 
of  the  principal  man-hunting  regions,  wherein 
murder  and  spoliation  were  the  constant  occupa- 
tions of  powerful  bands  from  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
These  revelations  were  followed  by  diplomatic 
pressure  upon  the  Khedive  Ismail,  and  through 
the  personal  influence  of  an  august  personage  he 
was  finally  induced  to  delegate  to  Sir  Samuel  the 
task  of  arresting  the  destructive  careers  of  the 
slavers  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Nile.  In  his 
book  Ismailia  we  have  the  record  of  his  opera- 
tions by  himself.  The  firman  issued  to  him  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  '  was  to  subdue  to  the  Khe- 
dive's authority  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
Gondokoro,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  regular  commerce,  to  open  to 
navigation  the  great  lakes  of  the  equator,  and  to 
establish  a  chain  of  military  stations  and  com- 
mercial depots  throughout  central  Africa.'  This 
mission  began  in  1869,  and  continued  until  18T4. 
On  Baker's  retirement  from  the  command  of  the 
equatorial  Soudan  the  work  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  C.  G.  Gordon  —  commonly  known  as 
Chinese  Gordon.  "Where  Baker  had  broken 
ground,  Gordon  was  to  build;  what  his  pre- 
decessor had  commenced,  Gordon  was  to  perfect 
and  to  complete.  If  energy,  determination  and 
self-sacrifice  received  their  due,  then  had  Gordon 
surely  won  for  the  Soudan  that  peace  and 
security  which  it  was  his  dear  object  to  obtain 
for  it.  But  slaving  was  an  old  institution  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Every  habit  and  custom  of 
the  people  had  some  connection  with  it.  They 
had  alw^ays  been  divided  from  prehistoric  time 
into  enslavers  and  enslaved.  How  could  two 
Englishmen,  accompanied  by  only  a  handful  of 
officers,  removed  3,000  miles  from  their  base  of 
supplies,  change  the  nature  of  a  race  within  a 
few  years  1  Though  much  wrong  had  been 
avenged,  many  thousands  of  slaves  released, 
many  a  slaver's  camp  scattered,  and  many  strik- 
ing examples  made  to  terrify  the  evil-doers,  the 
region  was  wide  and  long ;  and  though  within 
reach  of  the  Nile  waters  there  was  a  faint  prom- 
ise of  improvement,  elsewhere,  at  Kordofan, 
Darfoor,  and  Sennaar,  the  trade  flourished. 
After  three  years  of  wonderful  work,  Gordon 
resigned.  A  short  time  afterwards,  however,  he 
resumed  his  task,  with  the  powers  of  a  dictator, 
over  a  region  covering  1,100,000  square  miles. 
But  the  personal  courage,  energy,  and  devotion 


of  one  man  oppo.sed  to  a  race  can  eff'ect  but 
little.  .  .  .  After  another  period  of  three  years 
he  again  resigned.  Then  followed  a  revulsion. 
The  Khedivial  government  reverted  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  .  .  .  All  traces  of  the  work  of 
Baker  and  Gordon  have  long  ago  been  com- 
pletely obliterated.  Attentiou  has  been  given 
of  late  to  Morocco.  This  near  neighbor  of  Eng- 
land is  just  twenty  years  behind  Zanzibar.  .  .  . 
While  the  heart  of  Africa  responds  to  the  civiliz- 
ing inflnences  moving  from  the  east  and  the  west 
and  the  south,  Morocco  remains  Stupidly  indiffer- 
ent and  inert,  a  pitiful  example  of  senility  and 
decay.  The  remaining  portion  of  North  Africa 
which  still  fosters  slavery  is  Tripoli.  The  occu- 
pation of  Tunis  by  France  has  diverted  such 
traffic  in  slaves  as  it  maintained  to  its  neighbor. 
Though  the  watchfulness  of  the  Mediterranean 
cruisers  renders  the  trade  a  jirecarious  one,  the 
sinall  lateen  boats  are  frequentlj'  able  to  sail 
from  such  ports  as  Benghazi,  Derna,  Solum,  etc., 
with  living  freight,  along  the  coast  to  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  iijterior,  which  is  inaccessible  to 
travellers,  owing  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Senoussi 
sect,  caravans  from  Darfoor  and  "Wadai  bring 
large  numbers  of  slaves  for  the  supply  of  Tri- 
politan  families  and  Senouissian  sanctuaries. 
.  .  .  The  partition  of  Africa  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers  [b_v  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885 
and  the  Anglo-German  Convention  of  1890 — see 
Afuica:  a.  D.  1884-1891]  .  .  .  was  the  first 
effective  blow  dealt  to  the  slave  trade  in  inner 
Africa.  The  east  coast,  whence  a  few  years  ago 
the  slaves  marched  in  battalions  to  scatter  over 
the  wide  interior  of  the  continent  for  pillage  and 
devastation,  is  to-day  guarded  bj-  German  and 
British  troops.  The  island  of  Zanzibar,  where 
they  were  equipped  for  their  murderous  enter- 
prises, is  under  the  British  flag.  .  .  .  The  final 
blow  has  been  given  by  the  act  of  the  Brussels 
Antislavery  Conference,  lately  [1893]  ratified  by 
the  powers,  wherein  modern  civilization  has 
fully  declared  its  opinions  upon  the  question  of 
.slavery,  and  no  single  power  will  dare  remain 
indifferent  to  them,  under  penalty  of  obloquy 
and  shame.  .  .  .  The  Congo  State  devotes  her 
aiuuial  subsidies  of  £120,000  and  the  export  tax 
of  £30,000  whollj'  to  the  task  of  securing  her 
territory  against  the  malign  influences  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  self- 
protecting  states.  The  German  government 
undertakes  the  sure  guardianship  of  its  vast 
African  territory  as  an  imperial  possession,  so  as 
to  render  it  inaccessible  to  the  slave-hunter.  .  .  . 
The  coast  towns  are  fortified  and  garrisoned; 
they  [the  Germans]  are  making  their  advance 
towards  Lake  Tanganika  by  the  erection  of 
military  stations;  severe  regulations  have  been 
issued  against  the  importation  of  arms  and  gun- 
powder; the  Reichstag  has  been  unstinted  in  its 
supplies  of  money ;  an  experienced  administrator. 
Baron  von  Soden,  has  been  appointed  an  im- 
perial commissioner,  and  scores  of  qualified  sub- 
ordinates assist  him.  ...  So  far  the  expenses.  I 
think,  have  averaged  over  £100,000  annually. 
The  French  government  devotes  £60,000  aniui- 
ally  for  the  protection  and  administration  of  its 
Gaboon  and  Congo  territory." — H.  M.  Stanley, 
Slavery  and  the  SLape  Trade  in  Africa  (1893). 

Also  in:  R.  F.  Clarke,  Cardinal  Lavigerie and 
the  African  Slave  Trade,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1871-1888. — Emancipation  in  Brazil. 
SeeBR.\ziL:  A.  D.  1871-1888. 
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SLAVES  AND  GLADIATORS. 


SLAVONIC  PEOPLES  AND  LANGUAGE. 


SLAVES    AND    GLADIATORS,    Rising 
of  the.     See  SrAKTAtTs.  Rising  of. 

SLAVONIC  PEOPLES  AND  LAN- 
GUAGE.— 'The  name  under  which  the  Sla- 
voniaus  appear  in  ancient  literature  is  generally 
Veuedi  or  Veneti.  .  .  .  This  name,  unknown  to 
the  Slavonians  themselves,  is  that  by  which  the 
Teutonic  tribes  have  from  the  first  designated 
these  their  eastern  neighbours,  viz.  Wends,  and 
the  use  of  this  appellation  by  the  Roman  authors 
plainly  shows  that  their  knowledge  of  the  Sla- 
vonians was  derived  only  from  the  Germans. 
The  Old  German  form  of  this  name  was  Wineda, 
and  Wenden  is  the  name  which  the  Germans  of 
the  present  day  give  to  the  remnants  of  a  Sla- 
vonic population,  formerly  large,  who  now  in- 
habit Lusatia,  while  they  give  the  name  of  Win- 
den  to  the  Slovens  in  Carinthia,  C'arniola  and 
Styria.  ...  If  the  Slavonians  themselves  ever 
applied  any  common  name  to  the  whole  of  their 
family,  it  must  most  probably  have  been  that 
by  wiiich  we  now  are  accustomed  to  call  them, 
Slavs,  or  Slavonians;  its  original  native  form 
was  Slovene.  .  .  .  The  most  ancient  sources 
from  which  we  derive  a  knowledge  of  the 
Wends  or  Slavonians,  unanimously  place  them 
by  the  Vistula.  From  that  river,  which  must 
have  formed  their  western  frontier,  they  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  Dnieper,  and  even 
beyond.  To  the  south  the  Carpatliians  formed 
tlieir  boundary.  To  the  north  they  perhaps 
crossed  the  Dwiua  into  the  territory  afterwards 
known  as  Novgorod.  In  the  extensive  woods 
and  marshes  which  cover  these  remote  tracts  the 
Slavonians  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  peace  and 
quiet  during  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  small  tribes  or  clans. 
...  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their 
primitive  home  became  too  narrow  for  the  Slavs, 
and  as  their  numbers  could  no  longer  be  con- 
tained within  their  ancient  boundaries- — and, 
perhaps,  compelled  to  it  by  pressure  from  with- 
out—  they  began  to  spread  themselves  to  the 
west,  in  which  direction  the  great  migrations  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  had  made  abun- 
dant room  for  the  new  immigrants.  By  two 
different  roads  the  Slavs  now  begin  to  advance 
in  great  masses.  On  the  one  side,  they  cross  the 
Vistula  and  extend  over  the  tracts  between  the 
Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Baltic,  right 
down  to  the  Elbe,  the  former  Germanic  popula- 
tion of  tills  region  having  either  emigrated  or 
been  exhausted  by  their  intestine  contests  and 
their  deadly  struggle  with  the  Roman  empire. 
By  this  same  road  the  Poles,  and  probably  also 
the  Chekhs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  reached  the 
districts  they  have  inhabited  since  that  period. 
In  the  rest  of  this  western  territory  the  Slavo- 
nians were  afterwards  almost  exterminated  dur- 
ing their  bloody  wai^s  with  the  Germans,  so  that 
but  few  of  their  descendants  exist.  The  other 
road  by  which  the  Slavonians  advanced  lay  to 
the  south-west,  along  the  course  of  the  Danube. 
These  are  the  so-called  South-Slavonians:  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  the  Croatians,  and 
farthest  westward,  the  Slovens." — V.  Thomsen, 
Relations  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinavia, 
lect.  1. — "A  controversy  has  been  maintained  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  name  [Slave].  The 
fact  that  ...  it  has  become  among  ourselves  a 
synonyme  of  servitude,  does  not  of  course  de- 
termine its  real  meaning.     Those  who  bear  it, 


naturally  dignify  its  import  and  themselves  by 
assigning  to  it  the  signification  of  '  glory ' ;  —  the 
Slavonians  to  themselves  are,  therefore,  '  the  glo- 
™"s  race.'  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
'Slava'  in  its  primitive  meaning,  was  nothing 
but  '  speech,'  and  that  the  secondary  notions  of 
'fama,'  'gloria,'  followed  from  this,  as  it  does 
m  other  tongues.  ['  If  I  know  not  the  meaning 
of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  liim  that  speaketh 
a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a 
barbarian  unto  me.'  L  Corinthians,  xiv.  ILJ. 
.  .  .  Slave  or  Slavonian  was,  therefore,  nothing 
more  than  the  gentile  appellative,  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  national  tongue,  and  in- 
intended  as  antithetical  to  'foreigner.'  In  the 
ancient  historic  world,  the  Slaves  played  an 
insignificant  part.  Some  have  identified  them 
with  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus.  .  .  .  Like  the 
Celts,  they  seemed  destined  to  be  driven  into 
corners  in  the  old  worid."— J.  G.  Sheppard,  The 
Fall  of  Rome,  kct.  3.  — See  Sl.4.\t::  Ouigix,  ifec. 
— "The  Wendic  or  Slav  group  [lingual]  .  .  . 
came  into  Europe  during  the  first  five  centuries 
of  our  era;  it  is  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
Eastern  and  Western.  The  first  includes  Rus- 
sian, Great  Russian  in  West  Central  Russia; 
Little  Russian,  Rusniac,  or  Ruthene  in  the  south 
of  Russia  and  even  into  Austria,  .  .  .  Servian, 
Croatian,  Slovenic,  and  Bulgarian,  of  which  the 
most  ancient  form  is  to  the  whole  group  what 
Gothic  is  to  the  German  dialects;  modern  Bul- 
garian is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  altered. 
.  .  .  The  western  branch  covered  from  the  7th 
to  the  9th  century  vast  districts  of  Germany  in 
which  only  German  is  now  known:  Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg.  Saxony,  Western 
Bohemia,  Austria,  Styria,  and  Northern  Carin- 
thia. Though  now  much  restricted,  it  can  still 
boast  numerous  dialects;  among  others  the 
Wendic  of  Lusatia.  which  is  dying  out,  Tzech 
or  Bohemian,  which  is  very  vigorous  (ten  mil- 
lions), of  which  a  variety,  Slovac,  is  found  in 
Hungary;  lastly,  Polish  (ten  millions)." — A. 
Lefevre,  Race  and  Language,  pp.  239-240. —  See, 
also:  Aryaxs;  Sarm.\tia;  and  Scythians. 

6-7th  Centuries.  —  Migrations  and  settle- 
ments.—  "The  movements  of  the  Avars  in  the 
sixth  century  [see  Avars]  seem  to  have  had 
much  the  same  effect  upon  the  Slaves  which 
the  movements  of  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury had  upon  the  Teutons.  .  .  .  The  Slaves 
seein  to  have  been  driven  by  the  Turanian  incur- 
sions in  two  directions ;  to"  the  North-west  and 
to  the  South-west.  The  North-western  division 
gave  rise  to  more  than  one  European  state,  and 
their  relations  with  Germany  form  an  important 
part  of  tlie  history  of  the  Western  Empire. 
These  North-western  Slaves  do  not  become  of 
importance  till  a  little  later.  But  the  South- 
western division  plays  a  great  part  in  the  history 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  .  .  .  The 
Slaves  plav  in  the  East,  though  less  thoroughly 
and  less  brilliantly,  the  same  part,  half  conquer- 
ors, half  disciples',  which  the  Teutons  played  in 
the  West.  During  the  sixth  century  they  ap- 
pear only  as  ravagers;  in  the  seventh  they  ap- 
pear as  settlers.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
Heraclius  encouraged  Slavonic  settlements  south 
of  the  Danube,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  defence 
against  the  more  dangerous  Avars.  ...  A  num- 
ber of  Slavonic  states  thus  arose  in  the  lands 
north  and  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  as  Servia 
Chrobatia  or  Croatia,  Carinthia.  .  .  .  Istria  and 
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Dalmatia  now  became  Slavonic,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  maritime  cities,  which,  among  many 
vicissitudes,  clave  to  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The 
Slaves  pressed  on  into  a  large  part  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  and,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  whole  of  those  countries,  except 
the  fortified  cities  and  a  fringe  along  the  coa.st, 
were  practically  cut  off  from  the  Empire.  The 
name  of  Slaviiiia  reached  from  the  Danube  to 
I'clopiinnesos.  leaving  to  the  Empire  only  islands 
and  detached  points  of  coast  from  Venice  round 
to  Thessalonica.  .  .  .  The  Slavonic  occupation 
of  Greece  is  a  fact  which  must  neither  be  for- 
gotten nor  exaggerated.  It  certainly  did  not 
amount  to  an  extirpation  of  the  Greek  nation : 
but  it  certainly  did  amount  to  an  occupation  of  a 
larg(!  part  of  tlie  country,  which  was  Hellenized 
afresh  from  those  cities  and  districts  which  re- 
mained Greek  or  Roman." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
llUlorical  Geog.  of  Europe,  ch.  5,  sect.  4. — See, 
also.  Balkan  and  Danubian  States:  7th  Cen- 
tury. 


SLESWIG.     See  ScHLESWiG. 

SLIDING  SCALE   OF  CORN  DUTIES. 

See   TAurFi-'    Lei;isi,ation    (Exglaxd):    A.    D. 

l.Sl.O-lSiS;    M}1(1    1S42, 

SLIVNITZA,  Battle  of  (1885).  See  Balkan 
AND  Dantiuan  States:  A.  D.  1878-1886  (BuL- 

GAUiA). 

SLOBADYSSA,  Battle  of  (1660).     See  Po- 

L.\ND:   A.   I).  lU(i8-l696. 

SLOVENES,  The.     See  Slavonic  Peoples. 

SLUYS  :  A.  D.  1587.— Siege  and  capture 
by  the  Spaniards.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
l.JST-l. 588. 

A.  D.  1604. — Taken  by  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau.     See  Netuekl.\js'ds:  A.  D.  159-1-1609. 


SLUYS,  Battle  of  (1340).— Edward  III.  of 
England,  sailing  with  200  ships  on  his  second 
e.xpedition  to  France  (see  Fuance:  A.  D.  1337- 
1360),  found  a  French  fleet  of  about  equal  num- 


bers lying  in  wait  for  him  in  the  harbor  of  Sluys. 
The  English  attacked,  June  34,  1340.  and  with 
such  success  that  almost  the  entire  French  fleet 
was  taken  or  destroyed,  and  35,000  to  30,000  men 
slain. — W.  Warl)urfon.  Ediranl  III.,  jip.  77-79. 

Also  in:  Sir  J,  Froissart,  Chronides,  {ti:  by 
Jo/uii'.i).  r.  1,  l)K:  1.  c/i.  50. 

SMALKALDE,  League  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  153(l-l.j33. 

SMALL-POX,  AND  VACCINATION.  See 
Plague,  etc.  :  G-13tii  Centukies,  and  Medical 
Science:   IStii  Centuky. 

SMERWICK,  Massacre  of  (15801.  See 
Irel.\nd:  A.  1).  1.5.59-1603. 

SMITH,  Captain  John:  American  voyages 
and  adventures.  See  Virgini.\:  A.  D.  1607- 
1610,  and  1609-1616;  also,  America:  A.  D.  1614- 
1615. 

SMITH,  Joseph,  and  the  founding  of  Mor- 
monism.     See  Mou.MoNis.M. 

SMITH,  Sir  Sidney,  and  the  siege  of  Acre. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August  — Au- 
gust). 

SMITH  COLLEGE.  See  Education, 
Modern:  Reforms,  &c.  :  A.  D.  1804-1891. 

SMOLENSK,  Battle  of.  See  Russia  :  A.  D. 
1813  (.June  — Sei>te.\ii!er), 

SMYRNA:  Turkish  massacre  of  Christians 
(1821).     See  Greece:  A.  I).  1831 -1839. 

SNAKE  INDIANS,  OR  SHOSHONES, 
The.  See  American  Aborigines:  Suosiiunean 
Family. 

SNUFF-TAKERS,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :    A.  1).  ISoO. 

SOBIESKI,  John,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D. 
1674-1697,  and  his  deliverance  of  Vienna.  See 
Poland:  A.  D.  1668-1696;  and  Hungary  :  A.  D. 
1668-1683. 

SOBRAON,  Battle  of  (1846).  See  India: 
A.  D.  1845-1849. 

SOBRARBE,  Kingdom  of.  See  Sp.i.in: 
A.  D.  1035-1258. 

SOCAGE  TENURE.— FREESOCAGE. 
See  Feudal  Tenures. 


SOCIAL    MOVEMENTS. 
Communism. —  Socialism. —  Labor-organization. 


Utopias,  Ancient  and  Modern. — "Specula- 
tive Communism  has  a  brilliant  history.  It 
begins  about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ 
with  Phaleas  of  Chalcedon,  whom  Milton  speaks 
of  as  the  first  to  recommend  the  equalization  of 
property  in  laud.  Plato  favors  Communism.  In 
the  tifth  book  of  the  '  Republic,'  Socrates  is  made 
to  advocate,  not  merely  community  of  goods, 
but  also  community  of  wives  and  children.  This 
was  no  after-dinner  debauch  in  the  groves  of  the 
Academy,  as  Milton  too  severelj'  suggests.  It 
was  a  logical  conclusion  from  a  mistaken  prem- 
ise. .  .  .  The  ideal  aimed  at  was  the  unity  of 
the  State,  whose  pattern  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Pythagorean,  and  partly  Spartan.  In  re- 
gard to  property,  the  formulated  purpose  was, 
not  to  abolish  wealth,  but  to  abolish  poverty. 
In  the  'Laws '(v.  13),  Plato  would  allow  to  the 
richest  citizen  four  times  as  much  income  as  to 
the  poorest.  In  regard  to  women,  the  aim  was 
not  sensual  indulgence,  but  the  propagation  and 
rearing  of  the  fittest  offspring.     This  community 


of  wives  and  children  was  for  the  ruling  class 
only;  not  for  the  husbandmen,  nor  for  the  artifi- 
cers. So  also,  probably,  the  community  of 
goods.  We  say  probably,  for  the  scheme  is  not 
wrought  out  in  all  its  details,  and  Plato  himself 
had  no  hope  of  seeing  his  dream  realized  till 
kings  are  philosophers,  or  philosophers  are  kings. 
The  echoes  of  this  Platonic  speculation  have 
been  loud  and  long.  About  the  year  316  B.  C, 
Evenierus,  sent  eastward  by  Cassander,  King  of 
Macedon,  on  a  voyage  of  scientific  discovery,  re- 
ports in  his  'Sacred  History'  the  finding  of  an 
island  which  he  calls  Panchaia,  the  seat  of  a  Re- 
public, whose  citizens  were  divided  into  the 
three  classes  of  Priests,  Husbandmen,  and  Sol- 
diers; where  all  property  was  common;  and  all 
were  happy.  In  1516  Sir  Thomas  More  pub- 
lished his  'LTtopia;'  evidently  (rf  Platonic  in- 
spiftition.  More  also  chose  an  island  for  his 
political  and  social  Paradise.  He  had  Crete  in 
mind.  His  island,  crescent-shaped,  and  200  miles 
wide  at  the  widest  point,  contained  54  citiea     It 
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had  community  of  goods,  but  not  of  women. 
The  '  Civitas  Solis  '  of  Campanella,  published  in 
1623,  was  in  imitation  perliaps  of  More's  '  Uto- 
pia.' This  City  of  tlie  Sun  stood  on  a  mountain 
in  Ceylon,  under  the  equator,  and  had  a  commu- 
nity both  of  goods  and  of  women.  About  the 
same  time  Lord  Bacon  amused  himself  by  writing 
the  '  New  Atlantis,'  a  mere  fragment,  the  porch  of 
a  building  that  was  never  finished.  In  the  great 
ferment  of  Cromwell's  time  the  'Oceana'  of 
Harrington  appeared  (1656);  a  book  famous  in 
its  day,  with  high  traditional  repute  ever  since, 
but  now  seldom  read  except  by  the  very  few 
who  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  master  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Hallam  pronounces  it 
a  dull,  pedantic  book;  and  nobody  disputes  the 
verdict.  Harrington  advocates  a  division  of 
land,  no  one  to  have  more  than  two  thousand 
pounds'  (ten  thousand  dollars')  worth.  The  up- 
shot of  it  all  would  be,  a  moderate  aristocracj'  of 
the  middle  classes.  Such  books  belong  to  a  class 
by  themselves,  which  may  be  called  Poetico- 
Political ;  testhetic,  scholarly,  humane,  and  hope- 
ful. They  are  not  addressed  to  the  masses.  If 
they  make  revolutions,  it  is  only  in  the  long  run. 
They  are  not  battles,  nor  half  battles,  but  only 
the  bright  wild  dreams  of  tired  soldiers  in  the 
pauses  of  battles.  Communistic  books  with  iron 
in  them  .  .  .  are  not  modern  only,  but  recent. 
Modern  Communism,  now  grown  so  surly  and 
savage  everywhere,  began  mildly  enough.  As  a 
system,  it  is  mostly  French,  name  and  all.  The 
famous  writers  are  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Con- 
siderant,  Proudhon,  Cabet,  and  Louis  Blanc." — 
R.  D.  Hitchcock,  SocialUm,  pp.  33-36. 
Also  rN :  JI.  Kaufniann,  Vtopiiis. 
Definition  of  Terms  :  Socialism. —  Commun- 
ism.—  Collectivism. — "As  socialism  has  been 
most  powerful  and  most  studied  on  the  Conti- 
nent, it  may*be  interesting  to  compare  the  defini- 
tions given  by  some  leading  French  and  Ger- 
man economists.  The  great  German  economist 
Roscher  defines  it  as  including  'those  tendencies 
which  deniand  a  greater  regard  for  the  common 
weal  than  consists  with  human  nature.'  Adolf 
Held  saj's  that  '  we  may  define  as  socialistic 
every  tendency  which  demands  the  subordination 
of  the  indiviilual  will  to  the  community.'  Janet 
more  precisely  defines  it  as  follows: — 'We  call 
socialism  every  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the 
State  has  a  right  to  correct  the  inequality  of 
wealth  which  exists  among  men,  and  to  legally 
establish  the  l.ialance  by  taking  from  those  who 
have  too  much  in  order  to  give  to  those  who 
have  not  enough,  and  that  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner, and  not  in  such  and  such  a  particular  case  — 
a  famine,  for  instance,  a  public  calamity,  etc' 
Laveleye  explains  it  thus:  'In  the  first  place, 
every  socialistic  doctrine  aims  at  introducing 
greater  equality  in  social  conditions ;  and  in  the 
second  i^lace  at  realising  those  reforms  by  the  law 
or  the  State. '  Von  Scheel  simply  defines  it  as 
the  'economic  ])hilosophy  of  the  suffering 
classes.'" — T.  Kirkup,  ^1  llutory  of  Socialism, 
introd.  — "  Tlie  economic  quintessence  of  the 
socialistic  programme,  the  real  aim  of  the  inter- 
national movement,  is  as  follows.  To  replace 
the  system  of  private  capital  (i.  e.  the  speculative 
method  of  production,  regulated  on  behalf  of 
society  only  by  the  free  competition  of  private 
enterprises)  by  a  system  of  collective  capital, 
that  is,  by  a  method  of  production  which  would 
introduce  a  unified  (social  or  'collective  ')  organ- 


ization of  national  labour,  on  the  basis  of  collec- 
tive or  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction by  all  the  members  of  the  society.  This 
collective  method  of  production  would  remove 
the  present  competitive  system,  by  jjlacing  imder 
official  administration  such  departments  of  pro- 
duction as  can  be  managed  collectively  (socially  or 
cooperati  vely),  as  well  as  the  distribution  among 
all  of  the  common  produce  of  all,  according  to 
tlie  amount  and  social  utilitv  of  the  productive 
labour  of  each.  This  represents  in  the  shortest 
liossible  fornuila  the  aim  of  the  socialism  of 
to-day."— A.  Schaffle,  The  Quintemence  of  fi)- 
ci'dism,  pp.  S-4.— •'Socialism,  .  .  .  while  it  may 
admit  the  state's  right  of  property  over  against 
another  state,  does  away  with  all  ownership,  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  state,  of  things  that 
do  not  perish  in  the  using,  or  of  their  own  labor 
in  creating  material  products.  Its  first  and  last 
policy  is  to  prevent  the  acquisition  or  exclusive 
use  of  capital,  by  any  jierson  or  association  imder 
the  control  of  the  state,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  articles  of  luxury  or  enjoyment  procured 
by  the  savings  of  wages.  No  savings  can  give 
rise  to  what  is  properly  called  capital,  or  means 
of  production  in  private  hands.  .  .  .  Commun- 
ism, in  its  ordinary  signification,  is  a  system  or 
form  of  common  life,  in  which  tlie  right  of  pri- 
vate or  family  property  is  abolished  by  law, 
mutual  consent,  or  vow.  .  .  .  Collectivism, 
which  is  now  used  by  German  as  well  as  by 
French  writers,  denotes  the  condition  of  a  com- 
munity when  its  affairs,  especially  its  industry, 
is  managed  in  the  collective  way,  instead  of  the 
method  of  separate,  individual  effort.  It  has, 
from  its  derivation,  some  advantages  over  the 
vague  word  socialism,  which  may  include  many 
varieties  of  associated  or  united  life." — T.  D. 
Woolsey,  Communimn  (ind  SuciidiKin.  pp.  l-.'S. 

A.  D.  1720-1800. —  Origin  of  Trades  Unions 
in  England. — "A  Trade  Union,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  is  a  continuous  association  of 
wage-earners  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or 
improving  the  conditions  of  their  eniplo3'ment. 
.  .  .  We  have,  by  our  definition,  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  our  history  any  account  of  the  in- 
numerable instances  in  which  the  manual  work- 
ers have  formed  ephemeral  combinations  against 
their  social  superiors.  Strikes  are  as  old  as 
history  itself.  The  ingenious  seeker  of  historical 
parallels  might,  for  instance,  fiml  in  the  revolt, 
B.  C.  1490,  of  the  Hebrew  brickmakers  in  Egypt 
against  being  required  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  a  curious  precedent  for  the  strike  of  the 
Stalybridge  cotton-spinners,  A.  1).  1892,  against 
the  supply  of  bad  material  for  their  work.  But 
we  cannot  seriously  regard,  as  in  any  way  anal- 
ogous to  the  Trade  Union  Movement  of  today, 
the  innumerable  rebellious  of  subject  races,  the 
slave  insurrections,  and  the  semi  servile  peasant 
revolts  of  which  the  annals  of  history  are  full. 
.  .  .  When,  however,  we  pass  from  the  annals 
of  slavery  or  serfdom  to  those  of  the  nominally 
free  citizenship  of  the  mediiuval  town,  we  are  on 
more  debatable  ground.  We  make  no  pretence 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  town-life  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  were 
at  all  times,  alongside  of  the  indepeiulent  master 
craftsmen,  a  number  of  hired  journeymen,  who 
are  known  to  have  occasionally  combined  against 
their  rulers  and  governors.  .  .  .  After  detailed 
consideration  of  "every  j)ublished  instjince  of  a 
jouruevmau's  fraternity  in  England,  we  are  fully 
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convinced  that  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  sucli  durable  and  independent 
combination  of  wage-earners  against  tlieir  em- 
ployers during  tlic  Middle  Ages.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  cases  in  which  associations,  which  are 
sometimes  assumed  to  have  been  composed  of 
journeymen  maintained  a  continuous  e.xistence. 
But  ia"all  tliesc  cases  the  'Bachelors'  Company,' 
liresumcd  to  be  a  journeymen's  fraternity,  formed 
a  subordinate  department  of  the  masters'  gild, 
by  the  rulers  of  which  it  was  governed.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  associations  in  which  the  em- 
ployers dispensed  the  funds  and  appointed  the 
oflicers  can  bear  no  analogy  to  modern  Trade 
L'nions.  The  explanation  of  the  tardy  growth 
of  stalde  combination  among  hired  journeymen 
is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  prospects  of 
economic  advancement  which  the  slvilled  handi- 
craftsman still  possessed.  .  .  .  The  apprenticed 
journeyman  in  the  skilled  handicrafts  belonged, 
until  comparatively  modern  times,  to  the  same 
social  grade  as  his  emploj'cr,  and  was,  indeed, 
usually  the  son  of  a  master  in  the  same  or  an 
analogous  trade.  So  long  as  industry  w'as  car- 
ried ou  mainly  by  small  masters,  each  employing 
but  one  or  two  journeymen,  the  period  of  any 
energetic  man's  service  as  a  hired  wage-earner 
cannot  normally  have  exceeded  a  few  3'ears.  .  .  . 
Under  such  a  system  of  industry  the  journeymen 
would  possess  the  same  prospects  of  economic 
advancement  that  hindered  the  growth  of  stable 
combinations  in  the  ordinary  handicrafts,  and  in 
this  fact  may  lie  the  explanation  of  the  striking 
absence  of  evidence  of  any  Trade  Unionism  in 
the  building  trades  right  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  When,  however,  the  capi- 
talist builder  or  contractor  began  to  supersede 
the  master  mason,  master  plasterer,  &c. ,  and 
this  class  of  small  entrepreneurs  had  again  to 
give  place  to  a  hierarchy  of  hired  workers.  Trade 
Unions,  in  the  modern  sense,  began,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  arise.  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  these  ephemeral  associations  of  wage- 
earners  and  on  the  journeymen  fraternities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  because  it  might  plausibly  be 
argued  that  they  were  in  some  sense  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  Trade  Union.  But  strangely 
enough  it  is  not  in  these  institutions  that  the 
origin  of  Trade  Unionism  has  usually  been 
sought.  For  the  predecessor  of  the  modern 
Trade  Union,  men  ha\e  turned,  not  to  the 
mediieval  associations  of  the  wage-earners,  but 
to  those  of  their  employers  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
Craft  Gilds.  .  .  .  The  supposed  descent  of  the 
'i'rade  Unions  from  the  niediteval  Craft  Gild  rests, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  upon  no 
evidence  whatsoever.  The  historical  proof  is  all 
the  other  way.  In  London,  for  instance,  more 
than  one  Trade  Union  has  preserved  an  unbroken 
existence  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Craft  Gilds  still  exist  in  the  City  Companies,  and 
at  no  point  in  their  history  do  we  find  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  the  branching  off  from  them  of 
independent  journeymen's  societies.  .  .  .  We 
have  failed  to  discover,  either  in  the  innumerable 
trade  pamphlets  and  broad -sheets  of  the  time,  or 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  any 
evidence  of  the  existence,  prior  to  1700,  of  con- 
tinuous associations  of  wage-earners  for  main- 
taining or  improving  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment, .\nd  when  we  remember  that  during 
the  latter  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
employers  of  labour,  and  especially  the  industrial 


'  companies '  or  corporations,  memorialised  the 
House  of  {'ommons  on  every  conceivable  griev- 
ance which  alTccted  their  particidar  trade,  the 
absence  of  all  complaints  of  workmen's  combina- 
tions suggests  to  us  that  no  such  combinations 
existed.  In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  isolated  complaints  of  combina- 
tions '  lately  entered  into '  by  the  skilled  workers 
in  certain  trades.  As  the  century  progresses  we 
watch  the  gradual  multiplication  of  these  com- 
plaints, met  by  counter-accusations  presented  by 
organised  bodies  of  workmen.  ...  If  we  ex- 
amine the  evidence  of  the  rise  of  combinations  in 
particular  trades,  we  see  the  Trade  Union  spring- 
ing, not  from  any  particular  institution,  but  from 
every  opportunity  for  the  meeting  together  of 
wage-earners  of  the  same  trade.  Adam  Smith 
remarked  that  '  people  of  the  same  trade  seldom 
meet  together,  even  for  merriment  and  diversion, 
but  the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  public,  or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise  prices.' 
And  there  is  actual  evidence  of  the  rise  of  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  existing  Trade  Unions  out  of  a 
gathering  of  the  journeymen  '  to  take  a  social 
pint  of  porter  together.'  More  often  it  is  a  tu- 
multuous strike,  out  of  which  grows  a  perma- 
nent organisation.  ...  If  the  trade  is  one  in 
which  the  journeymen  frequently  travel  in  search 
of  work,  we  note  the  slow  elaboration  of  system- 
atic arrangements  for  the  relief  of  these 
'tramps' by  their  fellow-workers  in  each  town 
through  which  they  pass,  and  the  inevitable  pas- 
sage of  this  far-extending  tramping  society  into 
a  national  Trade  Union.  .  .  .  We  find  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  typi- 
cal journeyman  tailor  in  London  and  Westminster 
had  become  a  lifelong  wage-earner.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  permanent  Trade  LTnionism  that  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  occurs  in  this  trade. 
The  master  tailors  in  1720  complain  to  Parlia- 
ment that  '  the  Journej'men  Taylors  in  and  about 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  to  the 
number  of  seven  thousand  and  upwards,  have 
lately  entered  into  a  combination  to  raise  their 
wages  and  leave  off  working  an  hour  sooner  than 
they  used  to  do;  and  for  the  better  carrying  on 
their  design  have  subscribed  their  respective 
names  in  books  prepared  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
several  houses  of  call  or  resort  (being  publick- 
houses  in  and  about  London  and  Westminster) 
where  they  use;  and  collect  several  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  defend  any  prosecutions 
against  them.*  Parliament  listened  to  the  mas- 
ters' complaint,  and  passed  the  Act  7,  Geo.  I.  st. 
1,  c.  13,  restraining  both  the  giving  and  the  tak- 
ing of  wages  in  excess  of  a  stated  maximum,  all 
combinations  being  prohibited.  From  that  time 
forth  the  journeymen  tailors  of  Loudon  and 
Westminster  have  remained  in  effective  though 
sometimes  informal  combination,  the  organisation 
centring  round  the  fifteen  or  twenty  '  houses  of 
call.'"— S.  and  B.  Webb,  The  HUtonj  of  Trade- 
Unionism,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1753-1797. —  Mably,  Morelly,  and  the 
conspiracy  of  Babceuf,  in  France. —  "  If  Rous- 
seau cannot  be  numbered  among  the  commu- 
nistic writers,  strictly  so  called,  two  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Mably  and  Morelly —  the  first  more 
a  dreamer,  the  second  of  a  more  practical  spirit 
—  deserve  that  title.  ...  In  the  social  theory  of 
Mably,  inequality  of  condition  is  the  great  evil  in 
the  world  .  .  .  Mably  was  a  theorist  who  shrunk 
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back  from  the  practical  application  of  his  own  the- 
ories. The  establishment  of  community  of  goods, 
and  even  of  equality  of  fortunes,  he  dared  not  ad- 
vocate. 'Theevil,'  he  says,  'is  too  inveterate  for 
the  hope  of  a  cure.'  And  so  he  advised  half 
measures —  agrarian  laws  fixing  the  maximum  of 
landed  estates,  and  sumptuary  laws  regulating 
expenses.  .  .  .  Morelly,  whose  principal  works 
are  a  communistic  poem,  called  '  The  Basiliade  ' 
(1753)  and  'The  Code  of  Nature'  (175.5),  is  called 
by  a  French  writer  one  of  the  most  obscure  au- 
thors of  the  last  century.  But  he  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  had  courage  to  tell  it  to  others.  .  .  . 
Morelly's  power  on  subsequent  opinion  consists 
in  his  being  the  first  to  put  dreams  or  theories 
into  a  code:  from  which  shape  it  seemed  easy  to 
fanatical  minds  to  carry  it  out  into  action.  His 
starting-point  is  that  men  can  be  made  good  or 
evil  by  institutions.  Private  property,  or  avarice 
called  out  by  it,  is  the  source  of  all  vice.  '  Hence, 
where  no  property  existed  there  would  appear 
none  of  its  pernicious  consequences.'.  .  .  In 
1783,  Brissot  de  Warville  invented  the  phrase, 
used  afterward  by  Proudhon,  Propriete  c'est  le 
vol.  .  .  .  Twelve  years  afterward  a  war  against 
the  rich  began,  and  such  measures  as  a  maximum 
of  property  and  the  abolition  of  the  right  to 
make  a  will  were  agitated.  But  the  right  of 
property  prevailed,  and  grew  stronger  after  each 
new  revolution.  In  1796  the  conspiracj'  of  the 
Equals,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  of  Baboeuf, 
was  the  final  and  desperate  measure  of  a  portion 
of  those  Jacobins  who  had  been  stripped  by  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  (in  179-t)  of  political  power. 
It  was  the  last  hope  of  the  extreme  revolutionists, 
for  men  were  getting  tired  of  agitations  and 
wanted  rest.  This  conspiracy  seems  to  have 
been  fomented  by  Jacobins  in  pri.son;  and  it  is 
said  that  one  of  them,  who  was  a  believer  in  Mor- 
elly and  had  his  work  in  his  hands,  expounded  its 
doctrines  to  his  fellow-prisoner  Baboeuf.  When 
they  were  set  at  liberty  by  an  amnesty  law,  there 
was  a  successful  effort  made  to  bring  together 
the  society  or  sect  of  the  Equals;  but  it  was 
found  that  they  were  not  all  of  one  mind.  Bab- 
oeuf was  for  thorough  measures  —  for  a  com- 
munity of  goods  and  of  labor,  an  equality  of 
conditions  and  of  comforts.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
secret  committee  of  the  society  of  the  Equals,  as 
well  as  an  open  society.  The  latter  excited  the 
suspicion  of  the  Directory,  and  an  order  was 
given  to  suspend  its  sessions  in  the  Pantheon  (or 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve).  The  order  was  exe- 
cuted by  Bonaparte,  then  general  of  the  army  of 
the  interior,  who  dispersed  the  members  and  put 
a  seal  on  the  doors  of  the  place  of  meeting. 
Next  the  Equals  won  over  a  body  of  the  police 
into  their  measures:  and,  when  this  force  was 
disbanded  by  tlie  Directory,  the  Equals  estab- 
lished a  committee  of  public  safety.  The  com- 
mittee was  successful  in  bringing  as  many  as 
sixty  of  the  part_v  of  the  mountain  into  their 
ranks,  and  an  insurrection  was  projected.  Seven- 
teen thousand  fighting  men  were  calculated  upon 
by  the  conspirators  as  at  their  disposal.  But  an 
officer  of  the  army  whom  they  had  tried  to  bring 
into  their  plots  denounced  them  to  the  Directory. 
The  leading  conspirators  were  arrested  [1797]. 
Baba?uf  and  Dartlie  suffered  death,  and  five  oth- 
ers were  banished." — T.  D.Woolsey,  Communism 
and  Socialism,  pp.  97-104. 

A.  D.  1774-1875. —  The  Communities  of  the 
Shakers.     See  Siiakebs. 


A.  D.  1800-1824.— Robert  Owen.— His  ex- 
periments at  New  Lanark  and  his  New  Har- 
mony Society.—  ■  Whilst  in  France  the  hurri- 
cane of  the  Kevolution  swept  over  the  land,  in 
England  a  quieter,  but  not  on  that  account  less 
tremendous,  revolution  was  going  on.  Steam 
and  the  new  tool-making  macliiuerv  were  trans- 
forming manufacture  into  modern  "industry,  and 
thus  revolutionising  the  whole  foundation  of 
bourgeois  society.  .  .  .  With  constantly  increas- 
ing swiftness  the  splitting-up  of  society  into 
large  capitalists  and  non-possessing  proletarians 
went  on.  Between  these,  instead  of  the  former 
stable  middle-class,  an  unstal)le  mass  of  artisans 
and  small  shopkeepers,  the  most  fluctuating 
portion  of  the  population,  now  led  a  precarious 
existence.  The  new  mode  of  production  was,  aa 
yet,  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  period  of  ascent; 
as  yet  it  was  the  normal,  regular  method  of  pro- 
duction—  the  only  one  possible  under  existing 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  even  then  it  was  pro- 
ducing crying  social  abuses.  ...  At  this  junc- 
ture there  came  forward  as  a  reformer  a  manu- 
facturer 29  years  old  — a  man  of  almost  sublime, 
childlike  simplicity  of  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  few  born  leaders  of  men.  Robert 
Owen  had  adopted  the  teaching  of  the  material- 
istic philosophers:  that  man's  character  is  the 
product,  on  the  one  hand,  of  heredity,  on  the 
other,  of  the  environment  of  the  individual  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and  especially  during  his  period 
of  development.  In  the  industrial  revolution 
most  of  his  class  saw  only  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  the  opportunity  of  fishing  in  these  troubled 
waters  and  making  large  fortunes  quickly.  He 
saw  in  it  the  opportunity  of  putting  into  prac- 
tice his  favourite  theory,  and  so  of  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos.  He  had  already  tried  it 
with  success,  as  superintendent  of  more  than  500 
men  in  a  Manchester  factory.  From  1800  to 
1829,  he  directed  the  great  cotton  mill  at  New 
Lanark,  in  Scotland,  as  managing  partner,  along 
the  same  lines,  but  with  greater  freedom  of 
action  and  with  a  success  that  made  him  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  A  population,  originally  con- 
sisting of  the  most  diverse  and,  for  the  most 
part,  very  demoralised  elements,  a  population 
that  gradually  grew  to  2,500,  lie  turned  into  a 
model  colony,  in  which  drunkenness,  police, 
magistrates,  lawsuits,  pour  laws,  charily,  were 
unknown.  And  all  this  siuqily  by  placing  the 
people  in  conditions  worthy  of  human  beings, 
and  especially  by  carefully  bringing  up  the  ris- 
ing generation.  He  was  the  founder  of  infant 
schools,  and  introduced  them  first  at  New  Lan- 
ark. .  .  .  Whilst  his  competitors  worked  their 
people  13  or  14  hours  a  day,  in  New  Lanark  the 
working-day  was  only  lOi  hours.  When  a  crisis 
in  cotton  stopped  work  fur  four  months,  his 
workers  received  their  full  wages  all  the  time. 
And  with  all  this  the  business  more  than  doubled 
in  value,  and  to  the  last  yielded  large  profits  to 
its  proprietors.  In  spite  of  all  this.  Owen  was 
not  content.  The  existence  which  he  secured 
for  his  workers  was,  in  his  eyes,  still  far  from 
being  worth v  of  human  beings.  'The  people 
were  slaves'at  mv  mercv.'.  .  .  'The  working 
part  of  this  population  of  2,500  persons  was 
daily  producing  as  much  real  wealth  for  society 
as.  less  than  half  a  ccnturv  before,  it  would  have 
required  the  working  jiart  of  a  population  of 
600.000  to  create.  I  asked  myself,  what  becjime 
of  the  difference  between  the  wealth  consumed 
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by  2,500  persons  and  that  which  would  have 
been  consiiinerl  by  600,000?'  The  answer  was 
clear.  Il  had  been  used  to  pay  the  proprietors 
of  the  establishment  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
they  had  laid  out.  in  addition  to  over  £300,000 
clear  profit.  And  that  which  held  for  New  Lan- 
ark held  to  a  still  greater  extent  for  all  the  facto- 
ries in  England.  .  .  .  The  newly-created  gigantic 
productive  forces,  hitherto  used  only  to  enrich 
individuals  and  to  enslave  the  masses,  offered 
to  Owen  the  foundations  for  a  reconstruction  of 
society;  they  were  destined,  as  the  common 
))roi)erty  of  all,  to  be  worked  for  the  common 
good  of  all.  Owen's  Comnuinism  was  based 
upon  this  purely  bu.siness  foundation,  the  out- 
come, so  to  say,  of  commercial  calculation. 
Throughout,  it  maintained  this  practical  charac- 
ter. " — F.  Eugels,  fy/cialism,  Utopian  iind Scientific, 
pp.  19-24. — Owen's  projects  "were  received 
with  applause  at  first.  'The  Times'  spoke  of 
"his  enlightened  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity;' 
the  Duke  of  Kent  writes  to  Owen:  '  I  have  a 
most  sincere  wish  that  a  fair  trial  should  be 
given  to  your  sj'stem,  of  which  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  acknowledge  myself  an  admirer;' 
Lord  Brougham  sympathised  with  the  propound- 
cr  of  this  social  scheme;  the  judicial  philoso- 
pher Bentham  became  actually  a  temporary 
ally  (if  the  '  wilful  Welshman;'  a  committee  was 
aiipointed,  including  Uicardo  and  Sir  K.  Peel, 
who  recommended  Owen's  scheme  to  be  tried:  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Philan- 
thropic Society  for  the  permanent  relief  of  the 
working-classes;  it  was  actually  presented  to 
Parliament  with  petitions  humbly  praying  that 
a  Committee  of  the  House  might  be  appointed  to 
visit  and  report  on  New  Lanark.  But  the  motion 
was  lost.  The  temporary  enthusiasm  cooled 
down.  .  .  .  Contemporaneously  with  rosal 
speeches  alluding  to  the  prosperity  of  trade,  and 
congriit\dations  as  to  the  flourishing  appearance 
of  town  and  country,  the  voice  of  Owen  is 
silenced  with  his  declining  popularity.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  he  had  by  this  time 
justly  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  religious 
public,  by  the  bold  and  unnecessarily  harsh  ex- 
pressions of  his  ethical  and  religious  convictions. 
Those  who  could  distinguish  the  man  from  his 
method,  who  were  fully  aware  of  his  generous 
pliilanthropy,  purity  of  private  life,  and  con- 
tempt of  personal  advancement,  could  make 
allowance  for  his  rash  assertions.  The  rest,  how- 
ever, turned  away  with  pious  horror  or  silent 
contempt  from  one  who  so  fiercely  attacked  posi- 
tive creeds,  and  ajjpeared  unnecessarily  vehement 
in  his  denial  of  moral  responsibility.  Owen  set 
his  face  to  the  West,  and  sought  new  adherents 
in  America,  where  he  founded  [1824]  a  'Prelim- 
inary Society'  in  'New  Harmony'  [see  below: 
A.  D.  18il.5-is'24],  which  was  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  his  future  .society.  ...  In  the  following  year 
Owen  agreed  to  a  change  in  the  constitution,  in 
favour  of  communism,  under  the  title  of  the  'New 
Harmony  Community  of  Equality.'  The  settle- 
ment enjoyed  a  temporary  prosperity,  but  soon 
sliowed  .signs  of  decay,  and  Owen  \vas  destined 
to  meet  with  as  many  trials  in  the  new  as  he  had 
encountered  discouragenients  in  the  old  world." 
—  M.  Kaufmann.  Utopias,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  W.  L.  Sargant.  Unhert  Owen  and  his 
Social  PhihMoj)}!)/.—  Life  of  Robert  Owen  (anon,). 

A.  D.  1800-1875.— Struggle  of  the  Trades 
Unions  in  England  for  a   legal   existence. — 


During  the  18th  century,  "the  employers  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  a  whole  series  of  laws,  some  of 
them  of  Draconian  severity,  designed  to  sup- 
press combinations  of  working  men.  In  Eng- 
land they  are  called  the  Combination  Laws,  and 
culminated  in  the  Act  of  40  George  III.,  c.  106, 
which  was  passed  in  1800  in  response  to  a  peti- 
tion from  the  employers.  It  made  all  trade  com- 
binations illegal.  .  .  .  The  result  of  this  law, 
which  was  expressly  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
strikes  altogether,  is  an  instructive  example  of 
the  usual  effect  of  such  measures.  The  work- 
men's associations,  which  had  frequentl.v  hitherto 
been  formed  quite  openly,  became  secret,  while 
they  spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England.  The  time  when  the  books  of  the  Union 
were  concealed  on  the  moors,  and  an  oath  of 
secrecy  was  exacted  from  its  members,  is  still  a 
living  tradition  in  labour  circles.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  hatred  of  the  workers  towards  the  up- 
per classes  and  the  legislature  flourished  luxuri- 
antly, while  the  younger  generation  of  working 
men  who  had  grown  up  imder  the  shadow  of  re- 
pressive legislation,  became  the  pillars  of  the 
revolutionary  Chartist  movement.  The  old  strug- 
gle against  capital  asstimed  a  more  violent 
character.  ...  It  was  the  patent  failure  of  the 
Combination  Laws  which  gave  the  stimulus  to 
the  suggestion  of  repeal  soon  after  1820, "  and  the 
repeal  was  accomplished  by  the  Act  of  1824. 
"The  immediate  consequence  of  this  Act  was 
the  outbreak  of  a  number  of  somewhat  serious 
strikes.  The  general  public  then  took  fright, 
and  thus  the  real  struggle  for  the  right  of  com- 
bination began  after  it  had  received  legal  recog- 
nition. In  182.1,  the  employers  rallied  and  de- 
manded the  re-enacttuent  of  the  earlier  laws  on 
the  ground  that  Parliament  had  carried  their  re- 
peal with  undue  precipitation.  .  .  .  The  Act  of 
1825  which  repealed  that  of  the  previous  year, 
was  a  compromise  in  which  the  opponents  of  free 
combination  had  gained  the  upper  hand.  But 
they  had  been  frustrated  in  their  attempt  to 
stamp  out  the  L'nions  with  all  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  for  the  chaiupions  of  the  Act  of  1824  were 
in  a  position  to  deiuonstrate  that  the  recognition 
of  combination  had  already  done  .something  to 
improve  the  relations  between  capital  and  la- 
bour. It  had  at  least  done  away  with  that 
secrecy  which  in  itself  constituted  a  danger  to 
the  State ;  and  now  that  the  Unions  were  openly 
avowed,  their  methods  had  become  less  violent. 
Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  manufacturers 
strongly  predominated  in  framing  the  Bill.  .  .  . 
The  only  advance  on  the  state  of  things  previous 
to  1824  which  had  been  secured  was  the  funda- 
mental point  that  a  combination  of  working  men 
was  not  in  itself  illegal  —  though  almost  any  ac- 
tion which  could  rise  out  of  such  a  combination 
was  prohibited.  Yet  it  was  under  the  Act  of 
1825  that  the  Trade  Unions  grew  and  attained  to 
that  important  position  in  which  we  find  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventies.  Here  was  em- 
phatically a  movement  which  the  law  might 
force  into  illegal  channels,  but  could  not  sup- 
press. .  .  .  The  most  serious  danger  that  the 
Trade  Unions  encountered  was  in  the  course  of 
the  sixties.  Under  the  leadership  of  one  Broad- 
head,  certain  Sheflield  Unions  had  entered  on  a 
course  of  criminal  intimidation  of  non-members: 
The  general  public  took  thcii  action  as  indicat- 
ing the  spirit  of  Trade  L'nions  generally.  In 
point   of   fact,   the  workmen  employed   in   the 
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Sheffield  trade  were  in  ii  wholly  exceptional  posi- 
tion. .  .  .  But  both  in  Parliament  and  the  Press 
it  was  declared  that  the  occurrences  at  Slieifield 
called  for  more  stringent  legislation  and  tlie  sup- 
pression of  combinations  of  working  men.  .  .  . 
But  times  had  changed  since  1835.  The  Unions 
themselves  called  for  the  most  searching  inquiry 
into  their  circumstances  and  methods,  wliich 
would,  they  declared,  jjrove  that  they  were  in  no 
way  implicated  in  such  crimes  as  had  been  com- 
mitted in  Sheffield.  The  impulse  given  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  had  raised  powerful  defenders 
for  the  workmen,  first  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion the  positivist  Frederic  Harrison,  and  Thomas 
Hughes,  the  co-operator.  .  .  .  The  preliminaries 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Conunissiou  of  1867 
revealed  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  em- 
ployers, especially  the  more  influential  of  them, 
which  marked  an  enormous  advance  on  the  de- 
bates of  1834  and  1835.  .  .  .  The  investigation 
of  the  Commission  of  1867-1869  were  of  a  most 
searching  character,  and  their  results  are  con- 
tained in  eleven  reports.  The  Unions  came  well 
throngli  the  ordeal,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
outrages  had  been  confined  to  a  few  Unions,  for 
tlie  most  iiart  of  minor  importance.  It  further 
appeared  that  where  no  combination  existed  the 
relations  l)etween  employers  and  hands  were  not 
more  friendly,  while  the  position  of  the  workers 
was  worse  and  in  some  cases  quite  desperate. 
The  report  led  up  to  jiroposals  for  the  legislation 
of  Trade  Unions,  and  to  the  legislation  of  1871- 
1876,  which  was  sup|)orted  by  many  influential 
employers.  The  altitude  of  Parliament  liad 
changed  with  amazing  rapidity.  .  .  .  The  Trade 
Union  Acts  of  1871  and  1876  give  all  Unions,  on 
condition  that  they  register  their  rules,  the  same 
rights  as  were  already  enjoyed  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  in  virtue  of  earlier  legislation,  i.  e.  the 
rights  of  legal  personality.  They  can  sue  and 
be  sued,  possess  real  and  personal  estate,  and 
can  proceed  summarily  against  their  officers  for 
fraudulent  conduct.  They  also  possess  facilities 
for  the  transfer  of  investments  to  new  trustees. 
Tlie  Act  of  1871  was  extended  by  that  of  1876, 
fraiued  expressly  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Trade  Union  leaders.  .  .  .  The  working  men, 
now  that  they  are  left  to  conduct  their  meetings 
in  any  way  they  choose,  have  gradually  de- 
veloped that  sober  and  methodical  procedure 
which  amazes  the  Continental  observer.  ...  At 
Common  Law,  any  action  of  Trade  Unionists  to 
raise  wages  seemed  liable  to  pimishment  as  con- 
spiracy, on  the  ground  that  it  was  directed 
against  the  common  weal.  Tlie  course  run  by 
the  actual  prosecutions  did,  indeed,  prevent  this 
doctrine  from  ever  receiving  the  sanction  of  a 
sentence  expressly  founded  on  it;  but  it  gathered 
in  ever  heavier  thunders  over  the  heads  of  the 
Unions,  and  its  very  vagueness  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  deliberate  persecution  of  one  class 
of  society  in  the  interests  of  another.  The  Act 
of  1871  first  brought  within  definite  limits  the 
extreme  penalties  that  could  be  enforced  against 
Trade  Unionists  either  at  Statute  or  Common 
Law.  ...  By  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act  of  1875  the  workmen's  economic 
aims  were  at  last  recognised  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  those  of  other  citizens." — G.  von 
Schulze-Gaevernitz,  Social  Peace,  pp.  86-103. 

Also  in:  Le  Comte  de  Paris,  T/ie  Trades' 
Uiditm  of  England. — W.  Trant.  Trade  Unions. 
— National  Ansociation  for  the  Promotion  of  So- 


cial Science,  Rep't  of  Committee  on  Societies  and 
Stnh's,  1800. 

A.  D.  1805-1827.— George  Rapp  and  the 
Harmony  Society.— Robert  Owen  and  the 
Community  at  New  Harmony.— The  ■Har- 
mony Society  "  was  first  settled  in  Pennsvlvania, 
on  a  tract  of  land  aljout  twentv  five  miles  uorlli 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  1805,  by  George  Kapp,  the 
leader  of  a  religious  congregation  in  Germany 
which  suffered  persecution  there  and  sought 
greater  freedom  in  America.  From  the  begin- 
ning, they  agreed  "to  throw  all  their  possessions 
into  a  common  fund,  to  adopt  a  uniform  and 
simple  dress  and  style  of  house;  to  keep  thence- 
forth all  things  in  common ;  and  to  labor  for  the 
common  good  of  the  whole  body.  ...  At  this 
time  they  still  lived  in  families,  and  encouraged, 
or  at  any  rate  did  not  discourage,  marriage." 
But  in  1807  they  became  persuaded  that  "it  was 
best  to  cease  to  live  in  the  married  state.  .  .  . 
Thenceforth  no  more  marriages  were  contracted 
.  .  .  ,  and  no  more  children  were  born.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  the  younger  people,  feeling  no 
vocation  for  a  celibate  life,  at  this  time  withflrew 
from  the  society."  In  1814  and  1815  the  society 
sold  its  properly  in  Pennsylvania  and  removed 
to  a  new  home  in  Posey  County,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash,  where  30,000  acres  of  land  were  bought 
for  it.  The  new  settlement  received  the  name  of 
"Harmony."  But  this  in  its  turn  was  sold,  in 
1834,  to  Robert  Owen,  for  his  New  Lanark  col- 
ony, which  he  planted  there,  under  the  name  of 
the  "New  Harmony  Community." and  the  Kapp- 
ists  returned  eastward,  to  establish  themselves 
at  a  lovely  spot  on  the  Ohio,  where  their  well- 
known  village  called  "Economy"  was  binlt. 
"Once  it  was  a  busy  place,  for  it  had  cotton, 
silk,  and  woolen  factories,  a  brewery,  and  other 
indu.stries;  but  the  most  important  of  these  have 
now  [1874]  ceased.  ...  Its  large  factories  are 
closed,  for  its  people  are  too  few  to  man  them ; 
and  the  members  [numbering  110  in  1874.  mostly 
aged]  think  it  wiser  and  more  comfortable  for 
themselves  to  employ  labor  at  a  distance  from 
their  own  town.  They  are  pecuniarily  interested 
in  coal-mines,  in  saw-mills,  and  oil-wells;  and 
they  control  manufactories  at  Beaver  Falls  — 
notably  a  cutlery  shop.  .  .  .  The  society  is  re- 
ported to  be  worth  from  two  to  three  millions  of 
dollars." — C.  Nordhoft.  The  Coinniunistic  So- 
cieties of  the  V.  S.,  pp.  63-91.— At  the  settlement 
iu  Indiana,  "on  the  departure  of  the  Kappites, 
persons  favorable  to  Mr.  Owen's  views  came 
flocking  to  New  Harmony  (as  it  was  thenceforth 
called)  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tidings 
of  the  new  social  experiment  spread  far  and 
wide.  ...  In  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  from 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  a  popida- 
tiou  of  800  persons  was  drawn  together,  and  in 
October  1835,  the  number  had  increased  to  901). " 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  in  June,  1837.  .Mr. 
Owen  seems  to  have  given  up  tlie  experiment 
and  departed  from  New  Harmony.  "After  his 
departure  the  majority  of  the  population  also 
removed  and  scattered  about  the  country.  Those 
who  remained  returned  to  individualism,  and 
settled  as  farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  ordinary 
way.  One  portion  of  the  estate  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Owen,  and  the  other  by  Jlr.  Maclure.  They 
sold,  rented,  or  gave  away  the  houses  and  lands, 
and  their  heirs  and  assigns  have  continued  to  do 
so  "—J.  H.  Noyes,  Hist,  of  American  Soeialimns, 
ch.  4. 
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A.  D.  1816-1886.— The  modern  Co-operative  | 
movement  in  England.  —  ■TIr-  co-operative  ' 
idea  as  applied  to  industry  existed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  "Anibelakia  was  almost 
a  co-operative  town,  as  may  be  read  in  David 
Urquhart's  'Turkey  and  its  Resources.'  So  vast 
a  municipal  partnership  of  industr3^  has  never 
existed  since.  The  fishers  cm  the  Cornish  coast 
carried  out  co-operation  on  the  sea,  and  the 
miners  of  Cumberland  dujr  ore  on  the  principle 
of  sharing  the  profits.  The  plan  has  been  produc- 
tive of  contentment  and  advantage.  Gruyfere  is 
a  co-operative  cheese,  being  formerly  made  in 
the  Jura  mountains,  where  the  profits  were 
equitably  divided  among  the  makers.  In  1777, 
as  Dr.  Langford  relates  in  his  '  Century  of  Bir- 
mingham Life,' the  tailors  of  that  enterprising 
town  set  up  a  co-operative  workshop,  which  is 
the  earliest  in  English  record.  In  France  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Babocuf  in  1796,  to  establish 
a  despotism  of  justice  and  equality  by  violence, 
after  the  manner  of  Richelieu,  whose  policy 
taught  the  French  revolutionists  that  force  might 
be  a  remedy.  .  .  .  Contemporaneous  with  the 
French  revolutionists  we  had  Shute  Barrington, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  surpassed  all  other 
bishops  in  human  S3'mpathy  and  social  sagacity. 
He  established  at  Mongewell,  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  first  known  co-operative  store;  and  he.  Count 
Rumford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  published  in 
179.5,  and  for  many  years  after,  plans  of  co-oper- 
ative and  social  life,  far  exceeding  in  variety  and 
thoroughness  any  in  the  minds  of  persons  now 
living.  '  The  only  apo.stle  of  the  social  state  in 
England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,'  Har- 
riet Martineau  testifies,  'was  Robert  Owen,'  and 
to  him  we  owe  the  co-operation  of  to-day.  With 
him  it  took  the  shape  of  a  despotism  of  philan- 
thropy. .  .  .  The  amazing  arrangements  Mr. 
Owen  made  at  his  New  Lanark  Mills  for  educat- 
ing his  workpeople,  and  the  large  amount  of 
profit  which  he  expended  upon  their  personal 
comforts,  have  had  no  imitators  except  Godin  of 
Guise,  whose  palaces  of  industry  are  to-day  the 
wonder  of  all  visitors.  Owen,  like  Godin,  knew 
liow  to  make  manufacturing  generosity  pay. 
...  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Owen  set  up  a  co-oper- 
ative store  on  the  primitive  plan  of  buying  goods 
and  provisions  wholesale  and  selling  them  to  the 
workmen's  families  at  cost  price,  he  giving  store- 
rooms and  paying  for  the  management,  to  the 
greater  advantage  of  the  industrial  purchasers. 
The  benefit  which  the  Lanark  weavers  enjoyed 
in  being  able  to  buy  retail  at  wholesale  prices 
was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  clever  workmen 
elsewhere  began  to  form  stores  to  supply  their 
families  in  the  same  way.  The  earliest  instance 
of  this  is  the  Economical  Society  of  Sheerness, 
conunenced  in  1816,  and  which  is  still  doing 
business  in  the  same  premises  and  also  in  adja- 
cent ones  lately  erected.  .  .  .  These  practical 
co-operative  societies  with  economical  objects 
gradually  extended  themselves  over  the  land, 
Mr.  Owen  with  splendid  generosity,  giving  costly 
publicity  to  his  successes,  that  others  might  profit 
Iik(^vvise  according  to  their  means.  His  remark- 
able manufacturing  gains  set  workmen  thinking 
that  they  might  do  something  in  the  same  way. 
.  .  .  The  co-operative  stores  now  changed  their 
plan.  They  sold  retail  at  shop  charges,  and 
saved  the  difference  between  retail  and  cost  price 
as  a  fund  with  which  to  commence  co-operative 
workshops.    In  1830  from  800  to  400  co-opera- 


tive stores  had  been  .set  up  In  England.  There 
are  records  of  2.50  existing,  cited  in  the  '  History 
of  Co-operation  in  England. "...  The  Rochdale 
Society  of  1844  was  the  first  which  adopted  the 
principle  of  giving  the  shareholders  5  per  cent, 
only,  and  dividing  the  remaining  profit  among 
the  customers.  There  is  a  recorded  instance  of 
this  being  done  in  Huddersfield  in  1837,  but  no 
practical  effect  arose,  and  no  propagandism  of  the 
plan  was  attempted  until  the  Rochdale  co-opera- 
tors devised  the  scheme  of  their  own  accord,  and 
applied  it.  They  began  under  the  idea  of  saving 
money  for  community  purposes  and  establishing 
co-operative  workshops.  For  this  purpose  they 
advised  their  members  to  leave  their  savings  in 
the  store  at  5  per  cent,  interest;  and  with  a  view 
to  get  secular  education,  of  which  there  was  little 
to  be  had  in  those  days,  and  under  the  impres- 
sion that  stupidity  was  against  them,  they  set 
apart  2A  per  cent,  of  their  profits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  education,  and  propagandism. 
By  selling  at  retail  prices  they  not  only  actiuired 
funds,  but  they  avoided  the  imputation  of  under- 
selling their  neighbours,  which  they  had  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  to  dislike.  They 
intended  to  live,  but  their  principle  was  'to  let 
live.'  By  encouraging  members  to  save  their 
dividends  in  order  to  accumulate  capital,  they 
taught  them  habits  of  thrift.  By  refu.sing  to  sell 
on  credit  they  made  no  losses;  they  incurred  no 
expenses  in  keeping  books,  and  they  taught  the 
working  classes  around  them,  for  the  first  time, 
to  live  without  falling  into  debt.  This  scheme 
of  equity,  thrift,  and  education  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  'Rochdale  plan.'  .  .  .  The  subse- 
quent development  of  co-operation  has  been 
greatly  due  to  the  interest  which  Professor 
Slaurice,  Canon  Kingsley,  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Mr.  J.  31.  Ludlow 
took  in  it.  They  promoted  successive  improve- 
ments in  the  law  which  gave  the  stores  legal  pro- 
tection, and  enabled  them  to  become  bankers,  to 
hold  land,  and  allow  their  members  to  increase 
their  savings  to  £200.  .  .  .  The  members  of  co- 
operative societies  of  the  Rochdale  type  now  ex- 
ceed 900,000,  and  receive  more  than  3+  millions 
of  profit  annually.  There  are  1,200  stores  in 
operation,  which  do  a  business  of  nearly  30 
millions  a  year,  and  own  share  capital  of  8  mil- 
lions. The  transactions  of  their  Co-operative 
Bank  at  Manchester  amount  to  16  millions 
annually.  The  societies  devote  to  education 
£33,000  a  year  out  of  their  jirofits,  and  many  so- 
cieties expend  important  sums  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  is  not  formally  recorded  in  their 
returns.  In  the  twenty-five  years  from  1861  to 
1880  the  co-operators  have  done  business  of  up- 
wards of  361  millions,  and  have  made  for  work- 
ing people  a  profit  of  30  millions.  .  .  .  Co-oper- 
ation in  other  countries  bears  no  comparison 
with  its  rise  and  progress  in  England.  The 
French  excel  in  co-operative  workshops,  the  Ger- 
mans in  co-operative  banks,  England  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  stores.  No  country  has  succeeded 
yet  with  all  three.  Italy  excels  even  Germany 
in  co-operative  banks.  It  has,  too,  some  re- 
markable distributive  societies,  selling  commod- 
ities at  cost  prices,  and  is  now  beginning  stores 
on  the  Rochdale  plan.  France  has  many  dis- 
tributive stores,  and  is  likely  to  introduce  the 
Rochdale  type.  .  .  .  America  ...  is  likely  to 
excel  in  industrial  partnerships,  and  is  introduc- 
ing the  English  system  of  co-operation. " —  G.  J. 
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Holyoake,  Tlie  Groirth  of  Co-operation  in  Eng- 
land (Fortninhtly  Rev.,  August  1,  1887). —  The 
"Christian  Socialism "  whicli  arose  in  England 
about  1850,  under  the  influence  of  Frederick  D. 
Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  Thomas  Hughes, 
identified  itself  practically  with  the  co-operative 
movement.  —  R.  T.  Ely,  French  and  German 
Socialism,  pp.  249-2.51. 

Also  in  :  G.  .1.  Holyoake,  Hist,  of  Co-operation 
in  Enr/land. — The  same.  Hist,  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers. — B.  Jones,  Co-operative  Production. 

A.  D.  i8 17-1825. — Saint  Simon  and  Saint 
Siraonism. — "Comte  Henri  de  Saint-Simon,  the 
founder  of  French  socialism,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1760.  lie  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  celebrated  duke  of  that  name. 
His  education,  he  tells  us,  was  directed  by 
D'Alembert.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  as 
volunteer  to  assist  the  American  colonies  in  their 
revolt  against  Britain.  ...  It  was  not  till  1817 
that  he  began,  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  L'lndus- 
trie,'  to  propound  his  .socialistic  views,  which 
he  further  developed  in  "  L'Organisateur  '  (1819), 
'  Du  Syst6me  industricl' (1821),  'Catechisme  des 
Industriels '  (1823).  The  last  and  most  impor- 
tant expression  of  his  views  is  the  'Nouveau 
Christianisme '  (1825).  For  many  years  before 
his  death  in  1825  Saint-Simon  had  been  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits.  He  was  obliged  to  ac- 
cept a  laborious  post  for  a  salary  of  £40  a  year, 
to  live  on  the  generosity  of  a  former  valet,  and 
finally  to  solicit  a  small  pension  from  his  family. 
In  1823  he  attempted  suicide  in  despair.  It  was 
not  till  very  late  in  his  career  that  he  attached  to 
himself  a  few  ardent  disciples.  As  a  thinker 
Saint-Simon  was  entirely  deficient  in  system, 
clearness,  and  consecutive  strength.  His  writ- 
ings are  largely  made  up  of  a  few  ideas  continu- 
ally repeated.  But  his  speculations  are  always 
ingenious  and  original;  and  he  has  unquestion- 
ably exercised  great  influence  on  modern  thought, 
both  as  the  historic  founder  of  French  socialism 
and  as  suggesting  much  of  what  was  afterwards 
elaborated  into  Comtism.  .  .  .  His  opinions 
were  conditioned  by  the  French  Revolution  and 
by  the  feudal  and  military  system  still  prevalent 
in  France.  In  opposition  to  the  destructive  lib- 
eralism of  the  Revolution  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  new  and  positive  re-organisation  of 
society.  So  far  was  he  from  advocating  social 
revolt  that  he  appealed  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  in 
augurate  tlie  new  order  of  things.  In  opposi- 
tion, however,  to  the  feudal  and  military  sys- 
tem, the  former  aspect  of  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  Restoration,  he  advocated 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  industrial  chiefs 
should  control  society.  In  place  of  the  Mediieval 
Church,  the  spiritual  direction  of  society  should 
fall  to  the  men  of  science.  What  Saint-Simon 
desired,  therefore,  was  an  industrialist  State  di- 
rected by  modern  science.  The  men  who  are 
best  fitted  to  organise  society  for  productive 
labour  are  entitled  to  bear  rule  in  it.  The  social 
aim  is  to  produce  things  useful  to  life;  the  final 
end  of  social  activity  is  '  the  exploitation  of  the 
globe  by  association.'  The  contrast  between 
labour  and  capital,  so  much  emphasised  by  later 
socialism,  is  not  present  to  Saint-Simon,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  the  industrial  chiefs,  to  whom 
the  control  of  production  is  to  be  committed, 
shall  rule  in  the  interest  of  society.  Later  on, 
the  cause  of  the  poor  receives  greater  attention, 
till  in  his  greatest  work,  '  The  New  Christianity,' 


It  becomes  the  central  point  of  his  teaching  and 
takes  the  form  of  a  religion.  It  was  this  reli- 
gious development  of  his  teaching  that  occasioned 
his  final  quarrel  with  Comte.  Previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  'Nouveau  Christianisme' 
bamtSimon  had  not  concerned  himself  with 
theology.  Here  he  starts  from  a  belief  in  God 
and  his  object  in  the  treatise  is  to  reduce  Chris- 
tianity to  its  simple  and  essential  elements. 
During  his  lifetime  the  views  of  Saint-Simon 
had  little  influence,  and  he  left  only  a  very  few 
devoted  disciples,  who  continued  to  advocate  the 
doctrines  of  their  master,  whom  they  revered  as 
a  prophet.  .  .  .  The  school  of  Saint-Simon  in- 
sists strongly  on  the  claims  of  merit;  they  advo- 
cate a  social  hierarchy  in  which  each  man  shall 
be  placed  according  to  his  capacity  and  rewarded 
according  to  his  works.  This  is,"  indeed,  a  most 
special  and  pronounced  feature  of  the  Saint- 
Simon  Socialism,  whose  theory  of  government  is 
a  kind  of  spiritual  or  scientific  autocracy.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  the  family  and  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  the  school  of  Saint-Simon  advocated  the 
complete  emancipation  of  woman  and  her  entire 
equality  with  man."— T.  Kirkup,  A  History  of 
Sociidisni,  eh.  2. 

A.  D.  1832-1847. —  Fourier  and  Fourierism. 
— "Almost  contemporautouslv  with  St.  Simon 
[see  above:  A.  D.  1817-182.5]  another  French- 
man, Charles  Fourier,  was  elaborating  a  diilerent 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mill,  a  more  workable 
scheme  of  social  renovation  on  Socialistic  lines. 
The  work,  indeed,  in  which  Fourier's  main  ideas 
are  embodied,  called  the  '  Tlieorie  des  cpiatre 
Mouvements,'  was  published  in  1808,  long  before 
St.  Simon  had  given  his  views  to  the  world,  but  it 
received  no  attention  until  after  the  discredit  of 
tlie  St.  Simonian  scheme,  beginning  in  1833. 
Association  is  the  central  word  of  Fourier's  as 
of  St.  Simon's  industrial  system.  Associated 
groups  of  from  1,600  to  2,000  persons  are  to  culti- 
vate a  square  league  of  ground  called  the  Pha- 
lange, or  phalanx;  and  are  likewise  to  carry  on 
all  other  kinds  of  industry  which  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  individuals  are  to  live  together  in  one 
pile  of  buildings,  called  the  Phalanstery,  in 
order  to  economize  in  buildings,  in  domestic  ar- 
rangements, cooking,  etc.,  and  to  reduce  distri- 
butors' profits;  they  may  eat  at  a  common  table 
or  not,  as  seems  good  to  them:  that  is,  they  have 
life  in  common,  and  a  good  deal  in  each  other's 
sight;  they  do  not  work  in  connnon  more  than  is 
necessary  under  the  existing  system ;  and  there 
is  not  a  community  of  property.  Neither  pri- 
vate property,  nor  inheritance,  is  abolished.  In 
the  division  of  the  produce  of  industry,  after  a 
minimum  sufficient  for  bare  subsistence  has  been 
assigned  to  each  one,  the  surplus,  deducting  the 
capUal  necessary  for  future  operations,  is  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  three  great  interests  of 
Labour,  Capital,  and  Talent. "in  the  respective 
proportions  of  five-twelfths,  four-twelfths,  and 
three-twelfths.  Individuals,  according  to  their 
several  tastes  or  aptitudes,  may  attach  tlieni- 
selves  to  more  than  one  of  the  numerous  groups 
of  labourers  within  each  association.  Every  one 
must  work;  useless  things  will  not  be  |u-(>duced; 
parasitic  or  unnecessary  work,  such  as  the  work 
of  agents,  distributors,  middlemen  generally,  will 
not  exist  in  the  phalanstery;  from  all  which  the 
Fourierist  argues  that  no  one  need  work  exces- 
sively. Nor 'iiced  the  work  be  disagreeable.  On 
the  contrarv,  Fourier  has  discovered  the  secret  of 
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iniikin;];  labour  attractive.  Few  kinds  of  labour 
are  inlrinsieally  disagreeable;  and  if  any  is  un- 
pleasant, it  is  "mostly  because  it  is  monotonous 
or  too  long  continued.  On  Fourier's  plan  the 
monotony  will  vanish,  and  none  need  work  to 
excess.  Even  work  regarded  as  intrinsically  re- 
pugnant ceases  to  be  so  when  it  is  not  regarded 
as  dishonourable,  or  when  it  absolutely  must  be 
done.  Hut  should  it  be  thought  otherwise,  there 
is  one  way  of  compensating  such  work  in  the 
plialanstery  —  let  those  who  perform  it  be  paid 
higher  than  other  workers,  and  let  them  vary  it 
with  work  more  agreeable,  as  they  will  have  op- 
portunity of  doing  in  the  new  community." — W. 
Graliam,  Snriii/ism,  New  and  Old,  pp.  98-100. — 
Fourier  died  in  1837.  After  his  death  the  lead- 
ership of  his  disciples,  who  were  still  few  in 
immber,  devolved  upon  M.  Considerant,  the 
editor  of  '  La  Phalange,'  a  journal  which  had 
been  started  during  the  previous  year  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  doctrines  of  the  school.  "The 
activity  of  the  disciples  continued  unabated. 
Every  anniversary  of  the  birthilay  of  the  foun- 
der tlicy  celelirated  by  a  public  dinner.  In  1838 
the  number  of  guests  was  only  90;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  they  had  increased  to  300;  and  they 
afterwards  rose  to  more  than  1,000.  Every  an- 
niversary of  his  death  they  visited  his  grave  at 
the  cemetery  of  IMontniartre,  and  decorated  it 
with  wreaths  of  immortelles.  L'pon  these  solemn 
occasions  representatives  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  testified  by  their  presence  to 
the  faith  they  had  embraced.  In  January,  1839, 
the  Librairie  Sociale,  in  the  Rue  de  1'  Ecole  de 
Medicine,  was  established,  and  the  works  of 
Fourier  and  liis  disciples,  with  those  of  other 
socialist  writers,  obtained  a  large  circulation. 
.  .  .  In  1840 'La  Phalange,' began  to  appear,  as 
a  regular  newspaper,  three  times  a  week.  .  .  . 
Some  of  its  principles  began  to  exercise  a  power- 
ful iuduence.  Several  newspapers  in  Paris,  and 
throughout  the  country,  demanded  social  rev- 
olution rather  than  political  agitation.  The  cries 
of  '  Organisation  du  Travail,'  '  Droit  au  Travail,' 
that  were  now  beginning  to  be  heard  so  fre- 
quently in  after-dinner  toasts,  and  in  the  mouths 
of  the  populace,  were  traced  back  to  Fourier. 
Cabet  had  already  published  his  '  Voyage  en 
Icarie ' ;  Louis  Blanc  was  writing  in  '  La  ilevue 
du  Progrfes,'  and  many  other  shades  of  socialism 
and  communism  were  springing  into  existence, 
and  eagerly  competing  for  public  favour.  .  .  . 
M.  Schneider  communicated  the  theory  to  his 
countrymen  in  Germany,  in  1837.  The  knowl- 
edge was  farther  extended  in  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles  by  M.  Gatzkow,  in  1843;  and 
separate  works  treating  of  the  subject  were  sub- 
sequently published  by  M.  Stein  and  M.  Loose. 
In  Spain,  it  found  an  active  disciple  in  Don 
Joachin  Abreu ;  and  a  plan  for  realisation  was 
laid  before  the  Regent  by  Don  Manuel  de  Beloy. 
In  England,  Mr.  Hugh  Doherty  was  already  ad- 
vocating it  in  the  'Morning  Star.'  In  1841,  his 
paper  appeared  with  the  new  name  of  '  London 
Phalanx';  and  it  was  announced  that  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  thousands  of  acres,  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  disciples.  The  Communists  of 
the  school  of  Owen  received  the  new  opinions 
favourably,  and  wished  them  every  success  in 
their  undertaking.  In  America,  Fourier  soon 
obtained  followers;  the  doctrine  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  by  M.  Jean  Manesca,  who  was 
the  secretary  of  a  phalansterian  society,  estab- 


lished in  New  York  so  early  as  1838.  In  1840, 
no  less  than  50  German  families  started  from 
New  York,  under  the  leadership  of  MM.  Gaert- 
ner  and  llempel,  both  Fourierists,  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Texas.  They  seem  to  have  prospered 
for  a  time  at  least,  for  their  numbers  subsequently 
I'ose  to  200,000.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  first  number  of  the  'Phalanx' appeared  atBuf- 
falo,  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Albert  Brisbane, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Paris,  had  just 
published  a  work  on  the  'Social  Destiny  of  Man,' 
which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an  abridgment  of  M. 
Considerant's  '  Destinee  Sociale.'  He  liecame  the 
editor  of  the  'Future,'  which  replaced  the  'Pha- 
lanx,' and  was  published  at  New  York.  This 
paper  obtained  but  a  small  circulation,  and  Mr. 
Brisbane  thought  it  advisable  to  discontinue  it, 
and,  in  its  stead,  to  purchase  a  column  in  the 
'New  York  Tribune.'.  .  .  When  Mr.  Brisbane 
began  his  propaganda,  there  was  a  '  Society  of 
Friends  of  Progress '  in  existence  in  Boston.  It 
included  among  its  members  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
New  World.  ...  A  paper  called  the  'Dial'  was 
started,  to  which  Emerson,  Parker,  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller  contributed.  Their  object  was  to 
advocate  a  community  upon  the  ])rincip]es  of 
Fourier,  but  so  modified  as  to  suit  their  own 
peculiar  view.s.  Tlie  result  was  the  acciuisitiou 
of  Brook  Farm.  .  .  .  But  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Brisbane  was  not  limited  to  indirectly  inspiring 
these  eccentric  experiments.  It  was  said  that  in 
New  York  alone,  in  1843,  there  were  thix'e  news- 
papers reflecting  the  opinions  of  Fourier,  and  no 
less  than  forty  throughout  the  rest  of  the  States. 
Besides  this,  many  reviews  were  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing them.  The  first  association  in  America 
to  call  itself  a  phalan.x  was  Sylvania.  It  was 
begun  in  October,  1843,  and  lasted  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  There  were  150  members,  and 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  name  appears  among  the 
list  of  its  officers;  it  consisted  of  3,300  acres  in 
Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  There  were  thirty-four  under- 
taken during  the  Fourier  excitement,  but  of 
these  we  have  complete  statistics  of  only  four- 
teen. .  .  .  The  years  1846-7  proved  fatal  to  most 
of  them.  Indeed,  .Mr.  Brisbane  acknowledged 
in  July,  1847,  that  only  three  then  survived." — 
A.  J.  Booth,  Fourier  (Furtiiiijlitly  liie.,  Dec, 
1873).  —  "Horace  Greeley,  under  date  of  July 
1847,  wrote  to  the  '  People's  Journal '  the  follow- 
ing. '  As  to  the  Associationists  (by  their  adver- 
saries termed  "  Fourierites  "),  with  whom  I  am 
proud  to  be  numbered,  their  beginnings  are  yet 
too  recent  to  justify  me  in  asking  for  their  his- 
tory any  considerable  space  in  your  columns. 
Briefly,  however,  the  first  that  was  heard  in  this 
country  of  Fourier  and  his  views  (bej-ond  a  little 
circle  of  perhaps  a  hundred  persons  in  two  or 
three  of  our  large  cities,  who  had  picked  up 
some  notion  of  them  in  France  or  from  French 
writings),  was  in  1840,  when  Albert  Brisbane 
published  his  first  synopsis  of  Fourier's  theory 
of  industrial  and  household  Association.  Since 
then  the  subject  has  been  considerably  discussed, 
and  several  attempts  of  some  sort  have  been 
made  to  actualize  Fourier's  ideas,  generally  by 
men  destitute  alike  of  capacity,  public  confi- 
dence, energy  and  means.  In  only  one  instance 
that  I  have  heard  of  was  the  land  paid  for  on 
which  the  enterprise  commenced ;  not  one  of 
these  vaunted  "Fourier  Associations "  ever  had 
the  means  of  erecting  a  proper  dwelling  for  so 
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many  as  three  hundred  people,  even  if  the  land 
hiid  been  given  them.  Of  course  the  tirae  for 
paying  the  first  installment  on  the  mortgage 
covering  their  land  has  generally  witnessed  the 
dissipation  of  their  sanguine  dreams.  Yet  there 
are  at  least  three  of  these  embryo  Associations 
still  in  e.\istence;  and,  as  each  of  these  is  in  its 
tliird  or  fourth  year,  they  may  be  supposed  to 
give  some  promise  of  vitality.  They  are  the 
North  American  Phalanx,  near  Leedsville,  New 
Jersey;  the  Trumbull  Phalan.v,  near  Braceville, 
Ohio ;  and  the  Wisconsin  Ph;ilanx,  Ceresco,  Wis- 
consin. Each  of  these  has  a  considerable  domain 
nearly  or  wholly  paid  for,  is  improving  the  soil, 
increasing  its  annual  products,  and  establishing 
some  branches  of  manufactures.  Each,  though 
far  enougli  from  being  a  perfect  Association,  is 
animated  with  the  hope  of  becoming  one,  as 
rapidl)'  as  experience,  tirae  and  means  will  al- 
low.' Of  the  three  Phalanxes  thus  mentioned  as 
the  rear-guard  of  Fourierism,  one  —  the  Trum- 
bull— disappeared  about  four  months  afterward 
(very  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of 
Brook  Farm),  and  another — the  Wisconsin  — 
lasted  only  a  year  longer,  leaving  the  North 
American  alone  for  the  last  four  years  of  its  ex- 
istence." —  J.  H.  Noyes,  History  of  American 
Socialimna,  ch.  40. 

Also  ix:  U.  Brisbane:  Albert  Brisbane;  a 
Mental  Biminiphii. 

A.  D.  1839-1894. —  Proudhon  and  his  doc- 
trines of  Anarchism. — The  Individualistic  and 
Communistic  Anarchists  of  the  present  gen- 
eration.— "  Of  the  Socialistic  thinkers  who  serve 
as  a  kind  of  linlv  between  the  Utopists  and  the 
school  of  the  Socialism  of  historical  evolution, 
or  scientific  Socialists,  by  far  the  most  note- 
worthy figure  is  Proudhon,  who  was  born  at 
Besan^on  in  1809.  By  birth  he  belonged  to  the 
working  class,  his  father  being  a  brewer's  cooper, 
and  he  himself  as  a  youtli  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  cowherding.  In  1838,  however,  he  pulj- 
lished  an  essay  on  general  grammar,  and  in  1839 
he  gained  a  scholarship  to  be  held  for  three 
years,  a  gift  of  one  Madame  Suard  to  his  native 
town.  The  result  of  this  advantage  was  his 
most  important  though  far  from  his  most  volu- 
minous work,  published  the  same  year  as  the  essay 
which  Madame  Suard's  scholars  were  bound  to 
write:  it  bore  the  title  of  'What  is  Property?' 
(Qu'  est-ce  que  la  propriete '?)  his  answer  being 
Property  is  Robbery  (La  propriete  est  le  vol). 
As  may  be  imagined,  this  remarkable  essay 
caused  much  stir  and  indignation,  and  Proud- 
hon was  censured  by  the  Besan(;on  Academy  for 
its  production,  narrowly  escaping  a  prosecution. 
In  18-41  he  was  tried  at  Besan(;on  for  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Victor  C'onsiderant,  the  Fourierist,  but 
was  acquitteil.  In  1846  he  wrote  his  '  Philoso- 
phic de  la  Misfire '  (Philosopliy  of  Poverty), 
which  received  an  elaborate  reiily  and  refutation 
from  Karl  Marx.  In  1847  he  went  to  Paris.  In 
the  Revolution  of  1848  he  showed  himself  a  vig- 
orous controversialist,  and  was  elected  Deputy 
for  the  Seine.  .  .  .  After  the  failure  of  tlie  revo- 
lution of  '48,  Proudhon  was  imprisoned  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  married  a  young 
woman  of  the  working  class.  In  18.')8  he  fully 
developed  his  sj'stem  of  '  Mutualism  '  in  his  last 
work,  entitled  'Justice  in  the  Revolution  and 
the  Cliurch.'  In  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  this  book  he  had  to  retire  to  Brussels,  but  was 
amnestied  in  1860,  came  back  to  France  and  died 


at  Passy  in  1865."— W.  Morris  and  E.  B.  Bax, 

S/mahsm,  its  Growth  and  Outcome,  ch.  18.— "  In 
anarchism  we  have  the  extreme  antithesis  of 
socialism  and  communism.  The  socialist  desires 
so  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  state  that  it  shall 
embrace  all  the  more  important  concerns  of  life. 
The  communist,  at  least  of  tlie  older  school, 
would  make  tlie  sway  of  authority  and  the  rou'- 
tine  which  follows  therefrom  universal.  The  an- 
archist, on  tlie  other  hand,  would  banish  all  forms 
of  authority  and  have  only  a  system  of  the  most 
perfect  liberty.  The  anarchist  is  an  extreme 
individualist.  .  .  .  Anarchism,  as  a  social  tlieorv, 
was  first  elaborately  formulated  by  Proudhon. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  '  What  "is  Property  ''■ ' 
he  briefly  stated  the  doctrine  and  gave  it  the 
name  '  anarchy,'  absence  of  a  master  or  sovereign. 
In  that  connection  he  said:  'In  a  given  society 
the  authority  of  man  over  man  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  stage  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment which  that  society  has  reached.  .  .  .  Prop- 
erty and  royalty  have  been  crumbling  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  world  began.  As  man  seeks 
justice  in  equality,  so  society  seeks  order  in 
anarchy.'  About  twelve  years  before  Proudhon 
published  his  views  Josiah  Warren  reached  simi- 
lar conclusions  in  America.  But  as  the  Frencli- 
man  possessed  the  originality  necessary  to  the 
construction  of  a  social  philosophy,  we  must  re- 
gard him  as  altogether  the  chief  authority  upon 
scientific  anarchism.  .  .  .  Proudlion's  social 
ideal  was  that  of  perfect  individual  liberty. 
Those  W'ho  have  thought  him  a  connnunist  or 
socialist  have  wholl)'  mistaken  his  meaning.  .  .  . 
Proudhon  believed  that  if  the  state  in  all  its  de- 
partments were  abolished,  if  authority  were 
eradicated  from  society,  and  it  the  principle  of 
laissez  faire  were  made  universal  in  its  operation, 
every  form  of  social  ill  would  disai)pear.  Ac- 
cording to  his  views  men  are  wicked  and  igno- 
rant because,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
have  been  forced  to  be  so:  it  is  because  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  will  of  another,  or 
are  able  to  transfer  the  evil  results  of  their  acts 
to  another.  If  the  individtial,  after  reaching  the 
age  of  discretion,  could  be  freed  from  repression 
and  compulsion  in  every  form  and  know  that  he 
alone  is  responsible  for  his  acts  and  must  bear 
their  consequences,  he  would  become  thrifty, 
prudent,  energetic;  in  short  he  would  always 
see  and  follow  his  highest  interests.  He  would 
always  respect  the  rights  of  others;  that  is,  act 
justly.  Such  individuals  could  carry  on  all  the 
great  industrial  enterprises  of  to-day  either  sep- 
arately or  by  voluntary  association.  No  compul- 
sion, however,  could"  be  used  to  force  one  to 
fulfil  a  contract  or  remain  in  an  association 
longer  than  his  interest  dictated.  Thus  we  should 
have  a  perfectly  free  play  of  enlightened  self- 
interests:  equitable  competition,  the  only  natural 
form  of  social  organization.  .  .  .  Proudhou's 
theory  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  scientific 
anarchism.  How  closely  have  the  American  an- 
archists adhered  to  the  teachings  of  tlieir  master? 
One  group,  with  its  centre  at  Boston  and  with 
branch  associations  in  a  few  other  cities,  is  com- 
posed of  faithful  disciples  of  Proudhon.  They 
believe  that  he  is  the  leading  thinker  among  those 
who  have  found  the  source  of  evil  in  society  and 
the  remedy  therefor.  They  accept  bis  analysis 
of  social  phenomena  and  follow  his  lead  gener- 
ally thoush  not  implicitly.  They  call  them- 
sel'ves  Individualistic  Anarchists,  and  claim  to 
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be  the  only  class  who  are  entitled  to  that  name. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  organize  very  niueli,  but 
rely  upon  'active  individuals,  working  here  and 
there  all  over  the  country.'  It  is  supposed  that 
they  may  number  in  all  some  five  tliousand  ad- 
herents "in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Tlicy.  like 
Proudhon,  consider  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  be  as  oppressive  and  worthless  as  any 
of  the  Eunjpean  monarchies.  Liberty  prevails 
here  no  more  than  there.  In  some  respects  the 
system  of  majority  rule  is  more  obnoxious  than 
that  of  monarchy.  It  is  quite  as  tyrannical,  and 
in  a  republic  it  is  more  difficult  to  rcacli  the 
source  of  the  despotism  and  remove  it.  They 
regard  the  entire  machinery  of  elections  as  worth- 
less and  a  hindrance  to  prosperity.  They  are 
opposed  to  political  machines  of  all  kinds.  They 
never  vote  or  perform  the  duties  of  citizens  in 
any  way.  if  it  can  be  avoided.  .  .  .  Concerning 
the  family  relation,  the  anarchists  believe  that 
civil  marriage  should  be  abolished  and  '  autono- 
mistic  '  marriage  substituted.  This  means  that 
the  contracting  parties  should  agree  to  live  to- 
gether as  long  as  it  seems  best  to  do  so,  and  that 
the  partnership  should  be  dissolved  whenever 
either  one  desires  it.  Still,  they  would  give  the 
freest  possible  play  to  love  and  honor  as  restrain- 
ing motives.  .  .  .  The  Individualistic  Anarchists 
.  .  .  profess  to  have  very  little  in  common  with 
the  Internationalists.  The  latter  are  Communis- 
tic Anarchists.  Tlie.y  borrow  their  analysis  of 
existing  social  conditions  from  Marx,  or  more 
accurately  from  the  '  communistic  manifesto ' 
issued  In*  Marx  and  Engels  in  18-17.  In  the  old 
International  Workingman's association  they  con- 
stituted the  left  wiug,  which,  with  its  leader, 
Bakunine,  was  expelled  in  1873.  Later  the  fol- 
lowers of  j\Iarx,  the  socialists  proper,  disbanded, 
and  since  1883  the  International  in  this  country 
has  been  controlled  wlioUy  by  the  anarchists. 
Their  views  and  methods  are  similar  to  those 
which  Bakunine  wished  to  carry  out  bj'  means 
of  his  Universal  Alliance,  and  which  exist  more  or 
less  definitely  in  the  minds  of  Russian  Nihilists. 
Like  Bakunine,  they  desire  to  organize  an  inter- 
national revolutionary  movement  of  the  laboring 
classes,  to  maintain  it  by  means  of  conspiracy 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  bring  about  a  general 
insurrection.  In  this  way,  with  the  help  of  ex- 
plosives, poisons  and  murderous  weapons  of  all 
kinds,  they  hope  to  destroy  all  existing  institu- 
tions, ecclesiastical,  civil  and  economic.  Upon 
the  smoking  ruins  they  will  erect  the  new  and 
perfect  society.  Only  a  few  weeks  or  months 
will  be  necessary  to  make  the  transition.  During 
that  time  the  laborers  will  take  possession  of  all 
lands,  buildings,  instruments  of  production  and 
fiistrihution.  With  these  in  their  possession,  and 
witliout  the  interposition  of  government,  they 
will  organize  into  associations  or  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  c>n  the  work  of  society." — 
il.  L.  Osgood,  Scie II tijic  Anarchism  {Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterlji,  March,  1889). 

Also  IN:  F.  Dubois,  The  Anarchist  Peril. 

A.  D.  1840-1848.— Louis  Blanc  and  his 
scheme  of  State-aided  Co-operation. — "St. 
Simonism  would  destroy  individual  liljerty, 
would  weight  the  State  with  endless  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  whole  details  of  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  transportation.  It  would  besides 
be  a  despotism  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  and 
not  a  beneficent  despotism,  considering  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  men.     So  objected 


Louis  Blanc  to  St.  Simonism,  in  his  '  Organisa- 
tion du  Travail'  (1840),  whilst  bringing  forward 
a  scheme  of  his  own,  which,  he  contends,  would 
be  at  once  simple,  immediately  applicable,  and  of 
indefinite  extensibility;  in  fact  a  full  and  final 
solution  of  the  Social  Problem.  The  large  system 
of  production,  the  large  factory  and  workshop, 
he  saw  was  necessary.  Large  capital,  too,  was 
necessary,  but  the  large  capitalist  was  not.  On 
the  contrary,  capitalism  —  capital  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals,  with,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, imbounded  competition,  was  ruinous 
for  the  working  classes,  and  not  good  ff)r  the 
middle  classes,  including  the  capitalists  them- 
selves, because  the  larger  capitalists,  if  suf- 
ficiently a.stute  or  unscrupulous,  can  destroj'  the 
smaller  ones  by  under-selling,  as  in  fact  they  con- 
stantlj'  did.  Ills  own  scheme  was  what  is  now- 
called  co-operative  production,  with  tlie  differ- 
ence that  instead  of  voluntary  effort,  he  looked 
to  tlie  State  to  give  it  its  first  motion,  by  ad- 
vancing the  capital  without  interest,  by  draw- 
ing up  the  necessary  regulations,  and  by  naming 
the  hierarchy  of  workers  for  one  jear,  after 
which  the  co-operative  groups  were  to  elect 
their  own  officers.  He  thought  that  if  a  num- 
ber of  these  co-operative  associations  were  thus 
launched  State-aided  in  each  of  the  greater  prov- 
inces of  industry,  they  could  compete  success- 
fully with  the  private  capitalist,  and  would  beat 
him  within  no  verj'  long  time.  By  competition 
he  trusted  to  drive  him  out  in  a  moderate  time, 
and  without  shock  to  industry  in  general.  But 
having  conquered  the  capitalist  by  competition, 
he  wished  competition  to  cease  between  the  differ- 
ent associations  in  any  given  Industry;  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  would  "  avail  himself  of  the  arm  of 
competition  to  destroy  competition.' .  .  .  The  net 
proceeds  each  year  would  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  the  first  to  be  divided  equally  amongst 
the  members  of  the  association ;  tlie  second  to  be 
devoted  partly  to  the  support  of  the  old,  the  sick, 
the  infirm,  partly  to  the  alleviation  of  crises 
which  would  weigh  on  other  industries;  the 
third  to  furnish  '  instruments  of  labour  '  to  those 
who  might  wish  to  join  the  association.  .  .  . 
Capitalists  would  be  invited  into  the  associations, 
and  would  receive  the  current  rate  of  interest 
at  least,  which  interest  would  be  guaranteed  to 
them  out  of  the  national  budget;  but  they  would 
only  participate  in  the  net  surplus  in  tlie  charac- 
ter of  workers.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  scheme  of 
Louis  Blanc,  which,  in  1848,  when  member  of 
the  Provisional  Government  in  France,  he  had  the 
opportunity,  rarely  granted  to  the  social  system- 
maker,  of  partially  trying  in  practice.  He  was 
allowed  to  establish  a  number  of  associations  of 
working  men  by  the  aid  of  Government  subsi- 
dies. 'The  result  did  not  realize  expectations. 
After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  struggling. 
every  one  of  the  associations  failed ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  co-operative  asso- 
ciations founded  by  the  workmen's  own  capital, 
as  also  some  industrial  partnerships  founded  by 
capitalists,  on  Louis  Blanc's  jirinciple  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  net  proceeds,  were  successful.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  'ateliers  nationaux,'  [see 
France:  A.  D.  1848]  which  were  not  counte- 
nanced by  Louis  Blanc;  but  to  certain  associa- 
tions of  working  men  who  received  advances 
from  the  Government  on  the  principle  advocated 
in  his  book.  There  were  not  many  of  these  at 
first.  L.  Blanc  congratulated  himself  on  being  able 
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to  start  a  few :  after  the  second  rising  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidized  fifty -six  associations,  all  but 
one  of  which  had  failed  by  1873." — W.  Graham, 
Socialism,  ^ew  and  Old,  ch.  3,  sect.  5,  with  foot - 
iwte. — "In  1848  the  Constituent  Assembly  voted, 
in  July,  that  is,  after  the  revolution  of  June,  a 
subsidy  of  three  millions  of  francs  in  order  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  working  men's  asso- 
ciations. Six  liundred  applications,  half  coming 
from  Paris  alone,  were  made  to  the  commission 
entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  of 
which  only  fifty-six  were  accepted.  In  Paris, 
thirty  associations,  twenty-seven  of  which  were 
composed  of  working  men.  comprising  in  all  434 
associates,  received  890,500  francs.  Within  six 
months,  three  of  the  Parisian  associations  failed ; 
and  of  the  434  associates,  seventy-four  resigned, 
fifteen  were  excluded,  and  there  were  eleven 
changes  of  managers.  In  July,  1851,  eighteen 
associations  had  ceased  to  exist.  One  year  later, 
twelve  others  had  vanished.  In  1865  four  were 
still  extant,  and  had  been  more  or  less  successful. 
In  1875  there  was  but  a  single  one  left,  that  of 
the  file-cutters,  which,  as  Citizen  Finance  re- 
marked, was  unrepresented  at  the  Congress." — 
E.  de  Laveleye,  The  Socialism  of  To-day,  ch.  5, 
foot-note. 

Also  in:  L.  Blanc,  1848:  Historical  Revela- 
tions, ch.  5-9.  and  19. 

A.  D.  1840-1883.— Icaria.— In  1840,  fetienne 
Cabet  published  in  France  an  Utopian  romance, 
the  "Voyage  en  Icarie,"  which  awakened  re- 
markable" interest,  very  quickly.  He  described 
in  this  romance  an  ideal  community,  and  eight 
years  later,  having  continued  the  propagation  of 
his  social  theories  in  the  meantime,  he  under- 
took to  carry  them  into  practice.  A  tract  of 
land  was  secured  in  Texas,  and  in  Februars', 
1848,  sixty-nine  emigrants  —  the  advance  guard 
of  what  proinised  to  be  a  great  army  of  Icarians 
—  set  sail  from  Havre  for  New  Orleans.  They 
were  followed  during  the  year  by  others  —  a  few 
hundreds  in  all;  but  even  before  the  later 
comers  reached  New  Orleans  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement  had  abandoned  their  Texas  lands, 
disappointed  in  all  their  expectations  and  finding 
themselves  utterly  unprepared  for  the  work  they 
had  to  do,  the  expenditures  they  had  to  make, 
and  the  hardships  they  had  to  endure.  They 
retreated  to  New  Orleans  and  were  joined  there 
by  Cabet.  It  happened  that  the  Mormons,  at 
this  time,  were  deserting  their  town  of  Nauvoo, 
in  Illinois,  and  were  making  their  hejira  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  Cabet  struck  a  bargain  with  the  re- 
treating disciples  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  gave 
his  community  a  home  ready-made.  The  follow- 
ers who  adhered  to  him  were  conveyed  to  Nau- 
voo in  the  spring;  but  two  hundred  more  gave 
up  the  socialistic  experiment,  and  either  re- 
mained at  New  Orleans  or  returned,  to  France. 
For  a  few  j'ears  the  colony  was  fairly  prosperous 
at  Nauvoo.  Good  schools  were  maintained. 
"Careful  training  in  manners  and  morals,  and 
in  Icarian  principles  and  precepts,  is  work  with 
which  the  schools  are  especially  charged.  The 
printing  office  is  a  place  of  great  activity.  News- 
papers are  printed  in  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man. Icarian  school-books  are  published.  .  .  . 
A  library  of  5,000  or  6,000  volumes,  chiefly 
standard  French  works,  seems  to  be  much  pat- 
ronized. .  .  .  Frequent  theatrical  entertainments, 
social  dances,  and  lectures  are  common  means 
of  diversion.  .   .  .  These   families  .  .  .  are   far 


from  the  condition  of  the  happy  Icarians  of  the 
'Voyage,'  but  considering  the  difficulties  they 
have  encountered  they  must  be  accredited  witii 
havmg  done  remarkably  well."  Dissensions 
arose  however.  In  1856  Cabet  found  himself 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  community.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  withdrew,  with  about 
180  adherents,  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
died  suddenly,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival. 
Those  who  had  accompanied  him  settled  them- 
selves upon  an  estate  called  Cheltenham,  six 
miles  west  of  St.  Louis;  but  they  did  not  pros- 
per, and  were  dispossessed,  by  the  foreclosure 
of  a  mortgage,  in  1864,  and  the  last  of  the  com- 
munity was  dispersed.  The  section  left  at  Nau- 
voo held  no  title  to  lands  there,  after  Cabet 
separated  from  them,  and  were  forcerl  to  remove 
in  1860.  They  established  themselves  on  a  tract 
of  land  in  Adams  county,  southwestern  Iowa, 
and  there  Icaria,  in  a  slender  and  modest  form, 
has  been  maintained,  through  many  vicissitudes, 
to  the  present  day.  A  new  secession,  occurring 
1879-83,  sent  forth  a  young  colony  which  settled 
at  Cloverdale,  California,  and  took  the  name  of 
the  Icaria-Speranza  Community,  borrowing  the 
name  "Spcranza"  from  another  Utopian  romance 
by  Pierre  Leroux.— A.  Shaw,  Icaria. 

A.  D.  1841-1847.— Brook  Farm.— On  the 
29th  day  of  September,  1841,  articles  of  associa- 
tion were  made  and  executed  which  gave  exis- 
tence to  an  Association  bearing  the  name  and 
style  of  "The  Subscribers  to  the  Brook  Farm 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Education."  By 
the  second  of  these  articles,  it  was  declared  to  be 
the  object  of  the  Association  "to  purchase  such 
estates  as  may  be  required  for  the  establishment 
and  continuance  of  an  agricultural,  literary,  and 
scientific  school  or  college,  to  provide  such  lands 
and  houses,  animals,  libraries  and  apparatus,  as 
may  be  found  expedient  or  advantageous  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Association."  By  article 
six,  "the  Association  guarantees  to  each  share- 
holder the  interest  of  five  per  cent,  annually  on 
the  amount  of  stock  held  by  him  in  the  Associa- 
tion." By  article  seven,  "the  shareholders  on 
their  part,  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
do  renounce  all  claim  on  any  jirofits  accruing  to 
the  Association  for  the  use  of  their  capital  in- 
vested in  the  stock  of  the  Association,  except  five 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  amount  of  stock  held  by 
them."  By  article  eight  it  was  provided  that 
"  every  subscriber  may  receive  the  tuition  of  one 
pupil  for  every  share  held  by  him,  instead  of  five 
percent,  interest,"  The  subscribers  to  these  .\rli- 
cles,  for  shares  ranging  in  amount  from  f.JOO  to 
.$1,500,  were  George  Ripley,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Minot  Pratt,  Charles  A.  Dana.  William 
B.  Allen,  Sophia  W.  Ripley,  -Maria  T.  Pratt. 
Sarah  F.  Stearns,  Marianne  Ripley,  and  Charles 
O.  Whitmore.  "The  'Brook  Farm  Association 
for  Education  and  Agriculture '  was  put  in  mo- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1841.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  a  company  of  men  and  wonien 
large  enough  to  make  a  beginning.  One  third 
of  "the  subscriptions  was  actually  paid  in.  Mr. 
Ripley  pledging  his  library  for  four  hundred 
dollars  of  his  amount.  With  the  sum  subscribed 
a  farm  of  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  acres 
was  bought  for  ten  tho\isaud  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  West  Roxbury,  about  nine  miles  from 
Boston.  The  site  was  a  pleasant  one,  not  far 
from  Theodore  Parker's  meeting-house  in  Spring 
Street,  and  in  close  vicinity  to  some  of  the  most 
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wealtliy.  capable,  and  zealous  friends  of  the 
enterprise.  It  was  charmingly  diversified  with 
hill  and  hollow,  meadow  and  upland.  .  .  .  Later 
experience  showed  its  unlitness  for  lucrative 
tillace.  but  for  an  institute  of  education,  a  semi- 
a'Sthetic,  humane  undertaking,  nothing  could  be 
better.  This  is  the  place  to  say,  once  for  all, 
with  the  utmost  possible  emphasis,  that  Brook 
Farm  was  not  a  'community  '  in  tlie  usual  sense 
of  the  term.  There  was  no  element  of  '  social- 
ism '  in  it.  There  was  about  it  no  savor  of 
antinomianism,  no  taint  of  pessimism,  no  aroma, 
however  faint,  of  nihilistn.  It  was  wholly  unlike 
any  of  the  'religious'  associations  which  had 
been  established  in  generations  before,  or  any 
of  tlie  atlieistic  or  mechanical  arrangements 
which  were  attempted  simultaneously  or  after- 
wards. .  .  .  The  institution  of  Brook  Farm, 
though  far  from  being  '  religious '  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  was  enthusiastically  religious 
in  spirit  and  purpose.  .  ■.  .  There  was  no  theo- 
logical creed,  no  ecclesiastical  form,  no  inquisi- 
tion into  opinions,  no  avowed  reliance  on  super- 
human aid.  The  thoughts  of  all  were  heartily 
respected ;  and  while  some  listened  with  sympa- 
thy to  Theodore  Parker,  others  went  to  church 
nowhere,  or  sought  the  privileges  of  their  own 
communion.  ...  A  sympathizing  critic  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Dial '  (January,  1843)  an  account 
of  the  enterprise  as  it  then  appeared:  .  .  .  'They 
have  bought  a  farm  in  order  to  make  agriculture 
the  basis  of  their  life,  it  being  the  most  direct 
and  simple  in  relation  to  nature.  .  .  .  Tlie  plan 
of  the  Commiiiiit}',  as  an  economy,  is.  in  brief, 
this:  for  all  who  have  property  to  take  stock, 
and  receive  a  fixed  interest  thereon  :  then  to  keep 
house  or  board  in  comm(jn,  as  the}'  shall  sever- 
ally desire,  at  the  cost  of  provisions  purchased 
at  wholesale,  or  raised  on  the  farm;  and  for  all 
to  labor  in  community  and  be  paid  at  a  certain 
rate  an  hour,  choosing  their  own  number  of 
hours  and  their  own  kind  of  work.  With  the 
results  of  this  labor  and  their  interest  they  are  to 
pay  their  board,  and  also  purchase  whatever 
else  they  require,  at  cost,  at  the  warehouses  of 
the  community,  which  are  to  be  filled  by  the 
community  as  such.  To  perfect  this  economy, 
in  the  course  of  time  they  must  have  all  trades 
and  all  modes  of  business  carried  on  among 
themselves,  from  the  lowest  mechanical  trade 
which  contributes  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
life,  to  the  finest  art  which  adorns  it  with  food 
or  drapery  for  the  mind.  All  labor,  whether 
bodily  or  intellectual,  is  to  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  of  wages,  on  the  principle  that,  as  the  labor 
becomes  merely  bodily,  it  is  a  greater  sacrifice  to 
the  individual  laborer  to  give  his  time  to  it.' 
.  .  .  The  daily  life  at  Brook  Farm  was,  of  course, 
extremely  simple,  even  homely.  .  .  .  There  was 
at  no  time  too  much  room  for  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inmates.  .  .  .  The  highest  moral  re- 
finement prevailed  in  all  departments.  In  the 
morning,  every  species  of  industrial  activity 
went  on.  In  the  afternoon,  the  laborers  changed 
their  garments  and  became  teachers,  often  of 
abstruse  branches  of  knowledge.  The  evenings 
were  devoted  to  such  recreations  as  suited  the 
taste  of  the  individual.  The  farm  was  never 
thoroughly  tilled,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
hands.  A  good  deal  of  hay  was  raised,  and  milk 
was  produced  from  a  dozen  cows.  .  .  .  Some 
worked  all  day  in  the  field,  some  only  a  few 
hours,   some  none  at  all,  being  otherwise   em- 


ployed, or  by  some  reason  disqualified.  The 
most  cultivated  worked  the  hardest.  .  .  .  The 
serious  difiicnlties  were  financial.  .  .  .  As  early  as 
1S43  the  wisdom  of  making  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  scientific  arrangement  was  agitated ;  in 
the  first  months  of  1844  the  reformation  was  seri- 
ously begun,"  and  tlio  model  of  the  new  organi- 
zation was  Fourier's  "Phalanx."  "The  most 
powerful  instrument  in  tlie  conversion  of  Brook 
Farm  was  Mr.  Albert  Brisbane.  He  had  studied 
the  system  [of  Fourier]  in  France,  and  made  it 
his  business  to  introduce  it  here.  ...  In  March, 
184.5,  the  Brook  Farm  Phalanx  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  The  Con- 
stitution breathes  a  spirit  of  hope  which  is 
pathetic  at  this  distance  of  time.  .  .  .  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Constitution  was  followed  in  the 
summer  by  'The  Harbinger,'  which  became  the 
leading  journal  of  Fourierism  in  the  country. 
The  first  number  appeared  on  June  14th.  .  .  . 
Its  list  of  contributors  was  about  the  most  re- 
markable ever  presented.  Besides  Ripley, 
Dw'ight,  Dana,  and  Rykman,  of  Brook  Farm, 
there  were  Brisbane,  Channing,  Curtis  [George 
W.,  who  had  lived  at  Brook  Farm  for  two  years], 
Cranch.  Godwin,  Greeley,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Story,  Higginson,  to  say  nothing  of  gentlemen 
less  known.  .  .  .  'The  Harbinger' lived  nearly 
four  years,  a  little  more  than  tw(j  at  Brook  Fami, 
less  than  two  in  New  York.  The  last  number 
was  issued  on  the  10th  of  February,  1849.  .  .  . 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of 
the  failure  at  Brook  Farm.  There  was  every 
reason  why  it  should  fail;  there  was  no  earthly, 
however  much  heavenly  reason  there  may  have 
been,  why  it  should  succeed."  In  August,  1847, 
a  meeting  of  stockholders  and  creditors  author- 
ized the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  Brook 
Farm  Phalanx  to  a  board  of  three  trustees,  "for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  power  of  disposing  of 
it  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned."  And 
so  the  most  attractive  of  all  social  experiments 
came  to  an  end. — O.  B.  Frothingham,  George 
Ripley,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1842-1889. —  Profit-sharing  experi- 
ments.—  "Profit  sliaring  was  first  practised  sys- 
tematically by  .M.  Leclaire,  a  Parisian  house- 
painter  and  decorator.  Beginning  to  admit  his 
workmen  to  participation  in  the  profits  of  his 
business  in  1842,  he  continued  the  sj'stem,  with 
modifications  and  developments,  until  his  death 
in  1872.  His  financial  success  was  signal.  It 
was  not  due  to  mere  good  fortune.  Leclaire 
was  a  man  of  high  business  capacity.  ...  In 
France,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  participat- 
ing firms,  from  18.5.5  onwards,  has  been  compara- 
tively steady,  the  number  now  [1889]  standing 
between  55  and  60.  In  Switzerland,  the  10  in- 
stances, dating  ten  years  back  or  more,  have  no 
followers  recorded  in  the  sources  of  information 
open  to  me.  This  fact  may  be  explained  in 
some  degree  by  the  circumstances  that  Dr. 
BOhmert's  work,  the  chief  authority  thus  far  on 
this  subject,  was  published  in  1878.  and  that  the 
principal  investigations  since  that  time  have 
been  concerned  mainly  with  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  This  remark  will  apply 
to  Germany  also;  but  the  prevalence  Ijiere  of 
socialism  has  probably  been  an  important  reason 
for  the  small  and  slow  increase  in  the  number  of 
firms  making  a  trial  of  the  system  of  participa- 
tion. ...  In  England,  the  abandonment  of  their 
noted   trials  of    industrial   partnership    by   the 
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Messrs.  Briggs  aud  bj'  Fox,  Head  and  Co.  In 
1874  checked  the  advance  of  the  scheme  to  a 
more  general  trial :  but  in  the  last  five  years,  7 
houses  have  entered  upon  the  plan.  In  the 
United  States,  the  experience  of  the  Messrs. 
Brewster  and  Co.  exerted  a  similar  influence,  but 
hv  1882  6  concerns  had  introduced  profit  sharing; 
these  were  followed  b_v  11  in  1886,  and  in  1887 
by  13  others.  There  are,  then,  at  least  29  cases 
of  profit  sharing  in  actual  operation  at  this  time 
[1889]  in  this  country,  which  began  in  1887,  1886, 
or  1882.  As  compared  -nith  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  the  United  States  show  a  smaller 
number  of  cases  of  long  standing,  and  a  consider- 
ably larger  number  of  instances  of  adoption  of 
the  system  in  the  last  three  years  [1887-1889]. 
.  .  .  Not  by  mere  chance,  apparently,  the  two 
republics  of  France  and  the  United  States  show 
the  longest  lists  of  profit  sharing  firms." — N.  P. 
Oilman,  Projit  Sharing,  ch.  9. —  See,  also,  below-; 
1859-1887  —  the  profit-sharing  experiment  of  M. 
Godin,  at  Guise,  in  France. 

A.  D.  1843-1874. —  Ebenezer  and  Araana, 
the  communities  of  the  "  True  Inspiration 
Congregations." — In  1843  the  first  detachment 
of  a  company  of  immigrants,  belonging  to  a  sect 
called  the  "True  Inspiration  Congregations" 
which  had  existed  in  Germany  for  more  than  a 
century,  was  brought  to  America  and  settled  on 
a  tract  of  land  in  "Western  New  York,  near  the 
city  of  Buffalo.  Others  followed,  until  more 
than  a  thousand  persons  were  gathered  in  the 
community  which  they  called  "Ebenezer."  They 
were  a  thrifty,  industrious,  pious  people,  who 
believed  that  their  leader,  Clu-istian  Metz,  and 
some  others,  were  "inspired  instruments," 
through  whom  Divine  messages  came  to  them. 
These  messages  have  all  been  carefull}-  preserved 
and  printed.  Communism  appears  to  have  been 
no  part  of  their  religious  doctrine,  but  practically 
forced  upon  them,  as  affording  the  only  condition 
under  which  they  could  dwell  simply  and  piously 
together.  In  1854  they  were  "commanded  by 
inspiration  "  to  remove  to  the  West.  Their  land 
at  Ebenezer  was  advantageously  sold,  having 
been  reached  b_y  the  widening  boundaries  of 
Buffalo,  and  they  purchased  a  large  tract  in 
Iowa.  The  removal  was  accomplished  gradually 
during  the  next  ten  j'ears,  and  in  their  new  set- 
tlement, comprising  seven  villages,  with  the 
common  name,  Amana,  the  community  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  thriving.  In  1874  Amana  con- 
tained a  populati(jn  of  1,485  men,  women  and 
children.  —  C.  Nordhoff,  The  Communistic  ,Socie- 
ties  of  the  United  States,  pp.  25-43. 

A.  D.  1843-1883.— Karl  Marx.— His  theory 
of  Capital. — His  socialistic  influence. — "The 
greatest  and  most  influential  name  in  the  history 
of  socialism  is  unquestionabl}-  Karl  JIarx.  .  .  . 
Like  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  he  was  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. He  was  born  at  Treves  in  1818,  his 
father  being  a  lawyer  in  that  town;  and  he 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  but  neglected  tlie 
specialt}-  of  law,  which  he  nominally  adopted, 
for  the  more  congenial  subjects  of  philosophy 
and  history.  Marx  was  a  zealous  student,  and 
apparently  an  adherent  of  Hegelianism,  but  soon 
gave  up  his  intention  of  following  an  academic 
career  as  a  teacher  of  philosophv',  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Rhenish  Gazette,  published  at  Co- 
logne as  an  organ  of  the  extreme  democracy. 
While  thus  engaged,  however,  he  found  that  his 
knowledge  of  economics  required  to  be  enlarged 
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and  corrected,  and  accordinglv  in  1843  after 
marrymg  the  sister  of  the  Pru.ssian  Minister  Von 
Westfalen,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  questions  to 
which  his  life  and  activity  were  lienceforward  to 
be  devoted  so  entirely.  Here  also  he  began  to 
publish  those  youthful  writings  which  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  powerful  expositions 
of  the  early  form  of  German  socialism.  Wiih 
Arnold  Ruge  he  edited  tlie  '  Deutsch-Franzo- 
.sische  Jahrbiicher.'  In  1845  he  was  expelled 
from  Paris  and  settled  in  Bru.sscis,  where  he 
published  his  '  Discours  sur  le  Libre  fichanffc,' 
and  his  criticism  of  Proudhon's  '  Philosophie^'de 
la  Jlisfire,'  entitled,  'Misf-re  de  la  Philosophic.' 
In  Paris  he  had  already  met  Friedrich  Engels, 
who  was  destined  to  be  his  lifelong  and  loyal 
friend  and  companion-in-arms,  and  who  in  1845 
published  his  important  work,  '  The  Condition 
of  the  Working  Class  in  England.'  The  two 
friends  found  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  complete 
identity  of  opinion;  and  an  opportunity  soon 
occurred  for  an  emphatic  expression  of  their 
common  views.  A  society  of  socialists,  a  kind 
of  forerunner  of  the  International,  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  London,  and  had  been  attracted 
by  the  new  theories  of  JIarx  and  the  spirit  of 
strong  and  uncompromising  conviction  with 
which  he  advocated  them.  They  entered  into 
relation  with  Marx  and  Engels;  the  society  was 
re-organised  under  the  name  of  the  Comniunist 
League ;  and  a  congress  was  held,  which  resulted 
(1847)  in  the  framing  of  the  '  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party,'  which  was  published  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  Western  Europe,  and  is  tlie 
first  proclamation  of  that  revolutionary  socialism 
armed  with  all  the  learning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  expressed  with  the  fire  and  energy 
of  the  agitator,  which  in  the  International  and 
other  movements  has  so  startled  the  world. 
During  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  1848  Marx 
returned  to  Germany,  and  along  with  liis  com- 
rades, Engels,  Wolff,  &c. ,  he  supported  the  most 
advanced  democracy  in  the  '  New  Rhenish  Ga- 
zette.' In  1849  he  settled  in  Loudon,  wliere  he 
spent  his  after-life  in  the  elaboration  of  his  eco- 
nomic views  and  in  the  realisation  of  his  revolu- 
tionary programme.  During  this  period  he  pub- 
lished '  Zur  Kritik  der  politischen  Oekononiie ' 
(1859).  and  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  on 
capital,  '  Das  Kapital '  (1867).  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, March  14,  1883."— T.  Kirkup,  A  History  of 
Socialism.,  ch.  7. — "As  to  the  coUectivist  creed, 
Marx  looks  upon  histor3'  as  ruled  by  material 
interests.  He  borrows  from  Hegel  the  \flea  of 
development  in  history,  and  sees  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  merely  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic production,  which  involves  a  conflict  of 
classes.  The  older  socialists  were  idealists,  and 
constructed  a  perfect  social  system.  ^Marx  sim- 
ply studies  economic  changes,  and  their  effects  on 
the  conflict  of  classes,  as  a  basis  for  predicting 
the  future.  Starting  from  the  principle  that 
there  are  no  permanent  economic  laws,  but 
merely  transitory  phases,  a  principle  denied  by 
the  modern  French  economists,  he  does  not  criti- 
cise but  explains  our  modern  capitalistic  indus- 
trial system,  and  its  effects  on  society.  Former- 
ly, says  Engels,  an  artisan  owned  his  tools  and 
also  the  product  of  his  labor.  If  he  chose  to 
employ  wage  earners,  these  were  merely  appren- 
tices and  worked  not  so  much  for  wages,  but  in 
order  to  learn  the  trade.     All  this  is  changed  by 
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tlie  introduction  of  capital  and  the  modern  in- 
dustrial system.  Mar.x  e.xiilains  the  origin  of 
capital  by  saying  that  it  was  formerly  the  result 
of  conquest,  the  pillage  of  peasants,  and  of  colo- 
nics, and  the  secularization  of  church  property. 
However,  lie  does  not  hold  the  present  capitalists 
to  be  robbers.  He  does  not  deal  with  the  capi- 
talist but  with  capital.  Hisjiriniary  theory  then 
is  that  profit  on  capital,  on  which  the  possibility 
of  accumulating  wealth  depends,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  laborer  does  not  receive  the  entire 
product  of  his  labor  as  his  reward,  but  that  the 
<:'apitalist  takes  the  lion's  share.  Under  the  old 
industrial  system,  the  laborer's  tools,  his  means 
of  production,  belonged  to  him.  Xow  they  are 
owned  by  the  capitalist.  Owing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  niacliinery,  and  the  invention  of  steam- 
power,  the  laborer  c;in  no  longer  apply  his  en- 
ergy in  such  a  way  as  to  be  fully  remunerated. 
He  now  must  sell  his  muscular  energy  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  capitalist  who  buys  it  offers  him  no 
just  reward.  He  gives  the  laborers  only  a  part 
of  the  product  of  his  labors,  pocketing  the  re- 
mainder as  interest  on  capital,  and  returns  for 
risks  incurred.  The  laborer  is  cheated  out  of 
the  difference  between  his  wages  and  the  full 
product  of  his  labor,  while  the  capitalist's  share 
is  increased,  day  by  day,  by  this  stolen  amount. 
'Production  by  all,  distribution  among  a  few.' 
This  is  the  gist  of  Marx's  theories.  Capital  is 
not  the  result  of  intelligent  savings.  It  is  sim- 
ply an  amount  of  wealth  appropriated  by  the 
capitalist  from  the  laborer's  share  in  his  prod- 
uct."— J.  Bourdeau,  German  Stir'ialiisiii  (A'.  Eng- 
lander  and  Yale  Sen.,  Sept.,  1891,  tr.  from  Beciie 
des Deux Mondes). — "The  principal  leverof  Marx 
against  the  present  form  of  industry,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  its  results,  is  the  doctrine  that 
value  —  that  is,  value  in  exchange  —  is  created 
by  labor  alone.  Now  this  value,  as  ascertained 
by  exchanges  in  the  market  or  measured  by 
some  standard,  docs  not  actually  all  go  to  the 
laborer,  in  the  shape  of  wages.  Perhaps  a  cer- 
tain number  of  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  for  in- 
stance, when  sold,  actually  pay  for  the  wages 
of  laborers  and  leave  a  surplus,  which  the  em- 
ployer appropriates.  Perhaps  six  hours  of  labor 
per  diem  might  enable  the  laborer  to  create  prod- 
ucts enough  to  support  himself  and  to  rear  up 
an  average  family;  but  at  present  he  has  to 
work  ten  hours  for  his  subsistence.  Where  do 
the  results  of  the  four  additional  hours  go  '?  To 
the  employer,  and  the  capitalist  from  whom  the 
employer  borrows  money ;  or  to  the  employer 
who  also  is  a  capitalist  and  invests  his  capital 
in  his  works,  with  a  view  to  a  future  return. 
The  laborer  works,  and  brings  new  workmen 
into  the  world,  who  in  turn  do  the  same.  The 
tendency  of  wages  being  toward  an  amount  just 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labor,  there 
is  no  hope  for  the  future  class  of  laborers. 
Kor  can  competition  or  concurrence  help  the 
matter.  A  concurrence  of  capitalists  will  tend 
to  reduce  wages  to  the  minimum,  if  other  condi- 
tions remain  as  they  were  before.  A  concur- 
rence of  laborers  may  raise  wages  above  the  liv- 
ing point  for  a  while;  but  these  fall  again, 
through  the  stimulus  which  high  wages  give  to 
the  increase  of  population.  A  general  "fall  of 
profits  may  lower  the  price  of  articles  used  by 
laborers;  but  the  effect  of  this  is  not  to  add  in 
the  end  to  the  laborer's  share.  He  can  live  at 
less  expense,  it  is  true,   but  he  will  need  and 


will  get  lower  wages.  Thus  the  system  of  labor 
and  capital  is  a  system  of  robbery.  The  capi- 
talist is  an  'expropriator'  who  must  be  expro- 
priated, as  JIarx  expresses  it.  A  just  system 
can  never  exist  as  long  as  wages  are  determined 
by  free  contract  between  laborers  and  employ- 
ers; that  is,  as  long  as  the  means  of  carrying  on 
production  arc  in  private  hands.  The  only  cure 
for  the  evils  of  the  present  industrial  system  is 
the  destruction  of  private  property — so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  is  used  in  production;  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  state,  or  of  bodies  or  districts  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  for  tlie  private  owner  of  the 
means  of  production.  Instead  of  a  number  of 
classes  in  society,  especially  instead  of  a  bour- 
geoisie and  a  proletariat,  there  must  be  but  one 
class,  which  works  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
state,  and  receives  as  wages  what  the  state  de- 
cides to  give  to  them.  The  state,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  will  give  in  return  for  hours  of  labor 
as  much  as  can  be  afforded,  consistently  with 
the  interests  of  future  labor  and  with  the  ex- 
penses necessary  for  carrying  on  the  state  sys- 
tem itself." — T.  D.  Woolsey,  Comni'unimn  and 
Socinlum,  pp.  162-163. 

Also  in  :  K.  Marx,  Cnjiital. 

A.  D.  1848.— The  founding  of  the  Oneida 
Community.  —  The  Oneida  and  Wallingford 
communities  of  Perfectionists  are  followers  of 
doctrines  taught  by  one  John  Himiphrey  Xoyes, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  who  began  his  ]ircachiug 
at  Putney,  in  that  state,  about  1834.  The  com- 
munity at  Oneida,  in  Madison  county.  New 
York,  was  formed  in  1848,  and  had  a  struggling 
existence  for  many  years;  but  graduallj' several 
branches  of  industry,  such  as  the  making  of 
traps,  travelling  bags,  and  the  like,  were  success- 
fully established,  and  the  community  became 
prosperous.  Everything  is  owned  in  common, 
and  they  extend  the  community  S3-stem  "  beyond 
property  to  persons."  That  is  to  .say,  there  is  no 
marriage  among  them,  and  "cxclusiveness  in 
regard  to  women  and  children  "  is  displaced  by 
what  they  claim  to  be  a  scientific  regulation  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  Oneida  Community  several  other  settle- 
ments of  the  followers  of  Noyes  were  attempted ; 
but  one  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  is  the  only 
survivor.  ■ —  C.  Nordhoff,  Tlie  Communistic  So- 
cieties of  the  U.  S.,  pp.  359-293. 

Also  rs :  J.  H.  Koyes,  Hist,  of  American  So- 
cinliKm.i,  ch.  46. 

A.  D.  1848-1883.  —  Schulze-Delitzsch  and 
the  Co-operative  movement  in  Germany. — 
"Hermann  Schulze  was  born  at  Delitzsch.  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  August  29th,  1808.  He  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Leipzig  and  Halle,  and  after- 
wards occupied  judicial  posts  under  the  Govern- 
ment, becoming  District  Judge  at  Delitzsch  in 
1841,  a  position  which  he  held  until  18.50.  In 
1848,  he  was  elected  to  the  Prussian  National 
Assembly,  and  the  following  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Second  Chamber,  in  which  he  sat 
as  Schulze-Delitzsch,  a  name  which  has  since 
adhered  to  him.  Being  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
gressist party,  lie  proved  a  thorn  in  the  Govern- 
ment's flesh,  and  he  was  made  District  Judge  at 
Wreschen,  but  he  returned  later  to  the  Prussian 
Diet,  and  became  also  a  mendjer  of  the  North 
German  and  German  Reichstags.  For  more  than 
thirty  y'cars  Schulze  headed  the  co-operative 
movement  in  Germany,  but  his  self-sacrifice  im- 
poverished  him,  and  although  his  motto  as  a 
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social  reformer  had  always  been  'Self-help,'  as  |  prosper,  even  though  Schulze  was  susoected  of 

opposed    o  Lassalles'btate-help,'he  was  com-   I  sy.upathy  with  the  capitalists  had  no  ?.>al  an 
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£7.000  from  his  friends.     Schulze  died  honoured 
if  not    famous  on  April   39th,    1883.      Schulze- 
Delitzsch  is  the  father  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Germany.    He  had  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  this  movement  ha  England,  and  as  early 
as  18-18  he  had  lifted  up  his  voice  in  espousal  of 
co-operative    principles    in    his    own    countrv. 
Though  a  Radical,  Schulze  was  no  Socialist,  and 
lie  believed  co-operation  to  be  a  powerful  weapon 
wherewith  to  withstand  the  steady  advance  of 
Socialistic  doctrines  in  Germany.     Besides  carry- 
ing on  agitation  by  means  of  platform-speaking, 
he  published  various  works  on  the  subject,  the 
chief  of  which   are :   '  Die   arbeitenden  Klassen 
und  das  Associationswesen  in  Deutschland,  als 
Programm  zu  einem  deutscheu  Congress,' (Leip- 
zig, 1858);   '  Kapitel  zu  einem  deut.schen  Arbeit- 
ercatechismus.'(Leipzig,1863):  •  Die Abschaflfuug 
des  geschiiftlichen  liisico  durch  Herrn  Lassalle,' 
(Berlin,  1865);  'Die  Entwickelungdes  Genossen- 
schaftenin  einzelnen  Gewerbszweigen,'  (Leipzig, 
1873).     Schulze  advocated  the  application  of  the 
cooperative  principle  to  other  organisations  than 
the  English  stores,  and  especially  to  loan,  raw 
material,  and  industrial  associations.     He  made 
a  practical  Ijcginning  at  his  own  home  and  tlie 
adjacent  town  of  Eilenburg,  where  in  1849  he 
established  two  co-operative  associations  of  shoe- 
makers and  joiners,  tlie  object  of  which  was  the 
purchase  and  supph-  to  members  of  raw  material 
at  cost  price.     In  1850  he  formed  a  Loan  Associ- 
ation (Vorschussverein)  at  Delitzsch  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  monthly  payments,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  similar  association  on  a  larger  scale  at 
Eilenburg.     For  a  long  time  Schulze  had  the 
field  of  agitation  to  himself,  and  the  consequence 
was   that   the   more   intelligent   sections  of  the 
working  classes  took  to  his  proposals   readily. 
Another   reason  for  his  success,   however,   was 
the  fact  that  the   movement  was  practical  and 
entirely  unpolitical.     It  was  a  movement  from 
which   the   Socialistic  element  was  absent,  and 
one  in  which,   therefore,    the   monej'ed  classes 
could  safely  co-operate.    Schulze,  in  fact,  sought 
to  introduce  reforms  social  rather  than  Socialistic. 
The  fault  of  his  scheme  as  a  regenerative  agency 
was  that  it  ilid  not  affect  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple,  and  thus  the  roots  of  the   social  question 
were  not  touched.     Schulze  could  only  look  for 
any  considerable  support  to  small  tradesmen  and 
artisans,  to  those  who  were  really  able  to  help 
themselves  if  shown  the  way.     But  his  motto  of 
'Self-help'  was  an  unmeaning  gospel  to  the  vast 
class  of  people  who  were  not  in  this  happy  posi- 
tion.  .   .   .  The  movement  neared  a  turning  point 
in  1858.     In  that  j'ear  Schulze  identified  himself 
with  the  capitalist  party  at  a  Congress  of  Ger- 
man economists,  held  at  Gotha,  and  he  soon  be- 
gan to  lose  favour  with  the  popular  classes.  The 
high- water  mark  was  reached  in  1860,  at  which 
time  the  co-operative  associations  had  a  member- 
ship of  200,000,  and  the  business  done  amounted 
to  40,000.000   thalers  or  about   £6.000,000;  the 
capital  raised  by  contribution  or  loan  approach- 
ing a  third  of  this  sum.     In  the  year  1864  no 
fewer  than  800  Loan  and  Credit  Associations  had 
been  established,  while  in  1861  the  number  of 
Raw  Material   and  Productive  Associations  was 
173,  and  that  of  Co-operative  Stores  66.     Pos- 
sibly  the  movement  might    have  continued  to 
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and  he  was  none  other  than  Lassalle."— W.  H. 
Dawson,  German  Sunalhm  and  Fenliiiand  Lii»- 
mlU,  ch.  7.— Tlie  co-operative  societies  in  Ger- 
many on  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  plan  have  been 
regularly  organized  into  an  as.sociation.  "The 
number  of  societies  in  this  association  increased 
from  171  in  1859,  to  771  in  1864.  and  was  3,8-23 
in  1885.  At  the  last  named  date  they  were  dis- 
tributed thus:  loan  and  credit  societies.  1,965; 
co-operative  societies  in  various  branches  of 
trade,  1,146;  co-operative  store  societies,  678; 
building  societies,  33.  At  the  end  of  1884  the 
membership  was  1,500.000.  Of  their  own  cajii- 
tal.  in  shares  and  reserve  funds,  they  possessed 
300,000,000  marks;  and  of  borrowed  capital 
500.000,000  marks. "—WeHre.  Sept.  9   1887 

A.  D.  1859-1887.— The  "Social  Palace"  of 
M.  Godin  at  Guise.— ■  The  Faiiiili.stere  founded 
at  Guise  (Aisne),  France,  by  tlie  late  M.  Jean 
Baptiste  Andre  Godin.  has  aworld-wide  reputa- 
tion. The  Social  Palace  itself,  a  marvel  of  in- 
genious philanthropy,  which  realizes  successfully 
some  of  the  characteristic  ideas  of  Fourier,  .  .  ". 
entitles  M.  Godin  to  a  high  place  among  the 
social  reformers  of  the  19th  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  worker  in  iron,  and  eveii  before  his 
apprenticeship  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
was  destined  to  set  a  great  example  to  the  in- 
dustrial world.  .  .  .  The  business  carried  on  in 
the  great  foundries  at  Guise  is  the  manufacture 
of  cast-iron  wares  for  the  kitchen  and  general 
house  use.  and  of  heating  apparatus  of  various 
kinds.  JI.  Godin  was  the  first  man  in  France  to 
use  cast  iron  in  making  stoves,  in  place  of  sheet 
iron;  this  was  but  one  example  of  his  inventive 
powers.  He  began  in  1840,  with  20  workmen, 
the  manufacture  which  emploved  in  1883  over 
1,400  at  Guise  and  300  in  the  brancli  establish- 
ment at  Laeken,  in  Belgium.  From  the  begin- 
ning there  was  an  organization  for  mutual  aid 
among  the  workmen,  assisted  by  the  jiroprietor. 
The  Familistere  was  opened  in  1860;  but  it  was 
not  until  1877,  owing  to  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  French  law  to  the  plan  which  he  had  in 
mind,  that  M.  Godin  introduced  participation  by 
the  workmen  in  the  profits  of  his  gigantic  estab- 
lishment. .  .  .  In  1880  the  establishment  became 
a  joint-stock  company  witli  limited  liability,  and 
the  system  of  profit  sharing  was  bigun  which 
still  [1889]  obtains  there.  51.  Godin's  main  idea 
was  gradually  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  the 
business  and  of  the  associated  Familistere  into 
the  hands  of  his  workmen.  .  .  .  No  workman  is 
admitted  to  participation  [in  the  profit-sharing] 
who  is  not  the  owner  already  of  a  share.  But 
the  facility  of  purchase  is  great,  and  the  interest 
on  his  stock  adds  materially  to  the  income  of  the 
average  workman.  M.  Godin  was  gradually  dis- 
posing of  his  capital  to  the  workmen  up  to  his 
deatir[in  1888].  and  this  process  will  go  on  until 
JIadanie  Godin  simply  retains  the  direction  of 
the  business.  But  when  this  shall  have  hap- 
pened, the  oldest  workmen  shall,  in  like  manner, 
release  their  shares  to  the  younger,  in  order  to 
keep  the  ownership  of  the  establishment  in  the 
hands  of  the  actual  workers  from  generation  to 
generation.  In  this  way  a  true  cooperative  pro- 
ductive house  will  be  formed  within  ten  or  a 
dozen  years.  M.  Godin's  capital  in  1880  was 
4  600,000  francs;  the  whole  capital  of  the  house 
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in  1883  liad  risen  to  6,000.000  francs,  and  of  tliis 
sum  2,7")S,.500  francs  were  held  by  various  em- 
pl<i_vecs  in  October,  1887.  The  organization  of 
the" workmen  as  participators  forms  quite  a  hier- 
arch}',"  at  the  head  of  wliicli  stand  the  "associ- 
ates." "  Tlie  '  associates  '  must  own  at  least  500 
francs'  wortli  of  stock;  they  must  be  engaged  in 
work,  and  liave  their  liome  in  tlie  Familist&rc: 
they  elect  new  members  tlicmselves.  .  .  .  They 
will  furnish  Madame  Oodin's  successor  from 
their  ranks."— X.  P.  Gilnmn,  I'rojit  Sharing,  jip. 
17;j-17~.— In  April.  18.i9,  M.  Godin  began  to 
realize  the  most  important  of  liis  ideas  of  social 
reform,  namely,  "the  substitution  for -our  pres- 
ent isolated  dwellings  of  homes  and  dwellings 
combined  into  Social  Palaces,  where,  to  use  M. 
Godin's  expressive  words,  'the  equivalents  of 
riches,'  that  is  the  most  essential  advantages 
which  wealth  bestows  on  our  common  life,  may 
be  brought  within  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  April,  18.59,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  east  wing  of  such  a  palace,  the  Familistere 
of  Guise.  It  was  covered  in  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  completed  in  1860,  and  fully  occu- 
pied in  the  year  following.  In  1863  the  central 
building  was  commenced.  It  was  completed  in 
1864  and  occupied  in  I860.  The  offices  in  front 
of  the  east  wing  were  built  at  the  same  time  as 
that  wing  —  in  1860.  The  other  appendages  of  the 
palace  were  added  in  the  following  order  —  the 
nursery  and  babies'  school  in  1866 ;  the  schools 
and  theatre  in  1869;  and  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses  in  1870.  The  west  wing  was  begun  in 
1877,  finished  in  1879,  and  fully  occupied  in  1880. 
Till  its  completion  the  inhabitants  of  the  Famil- 
istere numbered  about  900  persons;  at  present 
[1880]  it  accommodates  1,200.  Its  population 
therefore  already  assumes  the  proportion  of  a 
considerable  village;  while  its  stj'le  of  construc- 
tion would  easily  allow  of  the  addition  of  quad- 
rangles, comnuHiicating  with  the  north-eastern 
and  north-western  angles  of  the  central  building, 
by  which  the  number  of  occupants  might  be 
raised  to  1,800  or  2,000,  without  in  any  way  in- 
terfering with  the  enjoyments  of  the  present 
inmates,  supposing  circumstances  made  it  de- 
sirable to  increa.se  their  numbers  to  this  extent. 
.  .  .  Of  the  moral  effect  upon  the  population  of 
the  free  and  yet  social  life  which  a  unitary  dwell- 
ing makes  pos.sible,  M.  Godin  wrote  in  1874:  — 
'  For  the  edification  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
working  classes  are  undisciplined  or  undisci- 
phnable,  I  must  say  that  there  has  not  been  in 
the  Familistere  since  its  foundation  a  single 
police  case,  and  j'et  the  palace  contains  900  per- 
sons; meetings  in  it  are  frequent  and  numerous; 
and  the  most  active  intercourse  and  relations 
exist  among  all  the  inhabitants.'  And  this  is  not 
the  consequence  of  any  strict  control  exercised 
over  the  inmates.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
life  of  the  Familistere  is  one  of  carefully- 
guarded  individual  liberty,  which  is  prevented 
from  degenerating  into  license  simply  by  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  among  its  inhabi- 
tants, who,  adnnuistering  their  own  internal  af- 
fairs as  a  united  bodj-,  exercise  a  disciplinary 
action  upon  each  other.  There  are  no  gates,  be- 
yond doors  turning  on  a  central  pivot  and  never 
fastened,  introduced  in  winter  for  the  sake  of 
warmth  ;  no  porter  to  mark  the  time  of  entrance 
or  egress  of  anyone.  Every  set  of  apartments 
is  accessil)le  to  its  occupants  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,    with  the  same  facility  as  if  it 


opened  out  of  a  well-lighted  street,  since  all  the 
halls  of  the  Familistere  are  lighted  during  the 
whole  night.  And  as  there  are  ten  different  en- 
trances, each  freely  communicating  with  the 
whole  building,  it  would  be  less  ea.sy  for  one  in- 
mate to  spy  the  movements  of  another  than  it  is 
for  the  neighbours  in  an  ordinary  street  to  keep 
an  outlook  on  each  other's  actions.  .  .  .  But  one 
factor,  and  I  conceive  a  very  important  factor,  in 
this  effort,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely  that 
the  Social  Palace  at  Guise  is  not  a  home  provided 
for  the  poor,  by  a  benevolence  which  houses  its 
own  fine  clay  in  its  isolated  dwelling  over  against 
the  abodes  where  those  of  coarser  clay  are  clus- 
tered together.  It  is  a  home  for  M.  Godin  and 
members  of  his  family,  the  heads  of  departments 
and  other  persons  connected  with  him,  whose 
means  rise  considerably  above  those  of  the 
workers,  no  less  than  for  the  workers  in  the 
foundry  —  a  mansion  of  which  it  is  the  glory 
that  all  the  rooms  on  every  floor  originally  differ 
only  by  a  few  inches  of  height,  and  such  slight 
differences  in  the  height  and  width  of  doors  and 
windows  as  require  careful  observation  to  de- 
tect, and  that  all  participate  alike,  according  to 
the  quarter  of  the  sky  to  which  they  look,  in  air 
and  light.  So  that  the  difference  of  accommo- 
dation is  practically  reduced  to  the  number  of 
square  feet  which  the  means  of  the  inmate 
enables  him  to  occupy,  and  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  space  at  his  disposal. " — E.  V.  Xeale, 
Associated  Homes. 

Also  in:  E.  Howland,  The  Social  Palace  at 
Guise,  and  The  Familistere  at  Guise  (Harper's 
Monthly  Mng.,  April,  1872,  and  Nov.,  188.J).— M. 
Godin,  Social  S>liition.i. 

A.  D.  1860-1870. — Nihilism  in  Russia. — "For 
the  origin  of  nihilism  [which  had  its  period  of 
activity  between  1860  and  1870]  we  must  go  back 
half  a  century  to  a  little  company  of  gifted 
young  men,  most  of  whom  rose  to  great  distinc- 
tion, who  used  at  that  time  to  meet  together  at 
the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Moscow,  for  the 
discussion  of  philosophy,  politics  and  religion. 
They  were  of  the  most  various  views.  Some  of 
them  became  Liberal  leaders,  and  wanted  Russia  to 
follow  the  constitutional  development  of  the  West- 
ern nations ;  others  became  founders  of  tlie  new 
Slavophil  party,  contending  that  Russia  should 
be  no  imitator,  but  develop  her  own  native  insti- 
tutions in  her  own  way  ;  and  there  were  at  least 
two  among  them  —  Alexander  Herzen  and  Mi- 
chael Bakunin  —  who  were  to  be  prominent  expo- 
nents of  revolutionary  socialism.  But  they  all 
owned  at  this  period  one  common  master — Hegel. 
Their  host  was  an  ardent  Hegelian,  and  his 
young  friends  threw  themselves  into  the  study 
of  Hegel  with  the  greatest  zeal.  Herzen  him.self 
tells  us  in  his  autobiography  how  as.siduonsly 
they  read  everything  that  came  from  his  pen,  how 
they  devoted  nights  and  weeks  to  clearing  up  the 
meaning  of  single  passages  in  his  writings,  and 
how  greedily  they  devoured  every  new  pamph- 
let that  issued  from  the  German  press  on  any 
part  of  his  system.  From  Hegel,  Herzen  and 
Bakunin  were  led,  exactly  like  Marx  and  the 
German  Young  Hegelians,  to  Feuerbach,  and 
from  Feuerbach  to  socialism.  Bakunin,  when  he 
retired  from  the  army,  rather  than  be  the  instru- 
ment of  oppressing  the  Poles  among  whom  he 
was  stationed,  went  for  some  years  to  Germany, 
where  he  lived  among  the  Young  Hegelians  and 
wrote  for  their  organ,  the  '  HaUische  Jahrbilcher ' ; 
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but  before  either  he  or  Ilerzen  ever  had  any  per- 
sonal intercommuuicatiiin  with  the  members  of 
tliat  school  of  thought,  they  had  passed  through 
precisely  the  same  development.  Herzen  spealis 
of  socialism  almost  iu  the  very  phrases  of  the 
Young  Hegelians,  as  being  tlie  new  '  terrestrial 
religion,'  in  which  there  was  to  be  neither  God 
nor  heaven ;  as  a  new  system  of  society  which 
would  dispense  with  an  authoritative  government, 
human  or  Divine,  and  which  should  be  at  once 
the  completion  of  Christianity  and  the  realization 
of  the  Revolution.  '  Christianity,'  he  said,  '  made 
the  slave  a  sou  of  man;  the  Revolution  has 
emancipated  him  into  a  citizen.  Socialism  would 
make  him  a  man.'  This  tendency  of  thought 
was  strongly  supported  in  the  Russian  mindbj' 
Haxthausen's  discovery  and  laudation  of  the 
rural  commune  of  Russia.  The  Russian  State 
was  the  most  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  corrupt 
in  Europe,  and  the  Russian  Church  was  the  most 
ignorant  and  superstitious;  but  here  at  last  was 
a  Russian  institution  which  was  regarded  with 
envy  even  by  wise  men  of  the  west,  and  was 
really  a  practical  anticipation  of  that  very  social 
system  which  was  the  last  work  of  European 
philosophy.  It  was  with  no  sm;dl  pride,  there- 
fore, that  Alexander  Ilerzen  declared  that  the 
JIuscovite  peasant  in  his  dirty  sheepskin  had 
solved  the  social  problem  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  for  Russia,  with  this  great  prob- 
lem already  solved,  the  Revolution  was  obviously 
a  comparatively  simple  operation.  You  had  but 
to  remove  the  Czardom,  the  services,  and  the 
priesthood,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  still  remain  organized  in  fifty  thousand 
complete  little  self-governing  communities  living 
on  their  common  land  and  ruling  their  common 
affairs  as  they  had  been  doing  long  before  the 
Czardom  came  into  being.  .  .  .  All  the  wildest 
phases  of  nihilist  opinion  in  the  sixties  w'cre 
already  raging  in  Russia  iu  the  forties.  .  .  . 
Although  the  only  political  outbreak  of  Nicho- 
las's reign,  the  Petracheffsky  conspiracy  of  1849, 
was  little  more  than  a  petty  street  riot,  a  storm 
of  serious  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Czar 
was  long  gathering,  which  would  have  burst 
upon  his  head  after  the  disasters  to  his  army  in 
the  Crimea,  had  he  survived  them.  lie  saw  it 
thickening,  however,  and  on  his  death-bed  said 
to  his  son,  the  noble  and  unfortunate  Alexander 
II.,  '  I  fear  you  will  find  the  burden  too  heavy.' 
The  son  found  it  eventually  heavy  enough,  but 
in  the  meantime  he  wisely  bent  before  the  storm, 
relaxed  the  restraints  the  father  had  imposed, 
and  gave  pledges  of  the  most  liberal  reforms  in 
every  department  of  State  —  judicial  adminis- 
tration, local  government,  popular  education, 
serf  emancipation.  .  .  .  An  independent  press 
was  not  among  the  liberties  conceded,  but  Rus- 
sian opinion  at  this  period  found  a  most  effective 
voice  in  a  newspaper  started  in  London  by  Alex- 
ander Herzen,  called  the  '  Kolokol  '  (Bell),  which 
for  a  number  of  years  made  a  great  impression 
in  Russia.  .  .  .  Herzen  was  the  hero  of  the 
young.  Herzenism,  we  are  told,  became  the 
rage,  and  Herzenism  appears  to  have  meant,  be- 
fore all,  a  free  handling  of  everything  in  Church 
or  State  "which  was  previously  thought  too  sa- 
cred to  be  touched.  This  iconoclastic  spirit 
grew  more  and  inore  characteristic  of  Russian 
society  at  this  period,  and  presentl_v,  under  its 
influence,  Herzenism  fell  into  the  shade,  and  ni- 
hilism occupied  the  scene.     We  possess  various 


accounts  of  tlie  meaning  and  nature  of  nihilism 
and  they  all  agree  substantiallv  in  tlieir  descrip- 
tion of  It  The  word  was  first  employed  by 
Turgenieff  m  his  novel  '  Fathers  and  Sons,"'  where 
Arcadi  Petrovitch  surprises  his  father  and  uncle 
by  descnbmg  his  friend  Bazarolf  as  a  nihilist 
'A  mhdist,'  said  Nicholas  Petrovitch.  "This 
word  must  come  from  the  Latin  nihil,  nothing 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  and  consequently  it  signi- 
fies a  man  who  recognises  nothing.'  'Or  rather 
who  respects  nothing,'  .said  Paul  Petrovitch 
'A  man  who  looks  at  everything  from  a  critical 
pomt  of  view,'  said  Arcadi.  'Does  not  that 
come  to  the  same  thing? '  asked  his  uncle.  '  No, 
not  at  all.  A  nihilist  is  a  man  who  bows  before 
no  authority,  who  accepts  no  principle  without 
examination,  no  matter  what  credit  the  principle 
has.'.  .  .  'Yes,  before  we  had  Hegelians;  now 
we  have  nihilists.  We  shall  see  what  you  will 
do  to  exist  iu  nothingness,  in  a  vacuimi,  as  if 
under  an  air  pump.'  Koscheleff,  writing  in 
1874,  gives  a  .similar  explanation  of  nihilism. 
'  Our  disease  is  a  disease  of  character,  and  the 
most  dangerous  possible.  We  suffer  from  a 
fatal  unbelief  in  everything.  We  have  ceased 
to  believe  in  this  or  in'that,  not  because  we  have 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly  and  become  con- 
vinced of  the  untenability  of  our  views,  but  only 
because  some  author  or  another  in  Germany  or 
England  holds  this  or  that  doctrine  to  be  un- 
founded. .  .  .  Our  nihilists  are  simply  Radicals. 
Their  loud  speeches,  their  fault-finding,  their 
strong  assertions,  are  grounded  on  nothing.'" — 
J.  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism,  c/i. '9. — See, 
also.  Nihilism. 

A.  D.  1862-1864.— Ferdinand  Lassalle  and 
the  formation  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
in  Germany. — "There  has  probably  been  no 
more  interesting  appearance  in  the  later  political 
history  of  Germany  than  Lassalle's  — no  charac- 
ter that  has  secured  more  completelj'  the  atten- 
tion of  its  world.  There  may  be  and  there  are 
many  difliculties  in  the  way  of  accepting  Las- 
salle's political  creed,  but  he  had  sulHcient 
breadth  and  strength  to  win  a  secure  place  in 
the  two  widely  separated  domains  of  German 
science  and  politics  and  to  profoundly  influence 
the  leading  spirits  of  his  time.  ...  In  addition 
to  his  worth  in  the  department  of  science  Las- 
salle was  also  a  man  of  affairs,  a  practical  poli- 
tician, and  —  however  large  an  element  of  the 
actor  and  sophist  there  may  have  been  in  him  — 
the  greatest  German  orator  since  Luther  and 
John  Tauler.  Besides  this,  he  was  naturally 
heroic,  as  beautiful  in  person  as  Goethe ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  he  was  crossed  iu  love  and  met 
in  consequence  with  a  romantic  death  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine,  we  see  at  once,  as  the  publicist  de 
Laveleye  has  suggested,  the  making  of  a  story 
like  tliat  of  Abelard.  Lassalle  has  been  the 
poetry  of  the  various  accotmts  of  contemporary 
socialism,  and  has  already  created  a  literature 
which  is  still  growing  alinost  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  Goethe"  literature.  The  estimate  of  Las- 
salle's worth  has  been  in  each  account  naturally 
influenced  by  the  economical  or  sentimental 
standpoint  of  the  writer.  To  de  Laveleye,  who 
takes  so  much  interest  in  socialism,  Lassalle  was 
a  handsome  agitator,  whose  merit  lies  chiefly  in 
his  work  as  interpreter  of  Karl  Marx.  To  Mou- 
tefiore  he  was  a  man  of  science  who  was  led 
bv  accident  into  politics;  and  Franz  Jleliring, 
who  was  once  the  follower  of  Lassalle,  in  his 
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'Gescliiclite  rlerdeutsclicn  SorialDeniokratie,' dis- 
cusses his  career  in  the  iiitolenuit  iikukI  in  wiiich 
one  generally  approaehes  a  forsaken  worship. 
The  Enjilishinan  .lohn  Uae.  on  the  contrar^y,  in 
his  account  of  socialism,  makes  Lassalle  a  hero; 
and  in  the  narrative  of  the  talented  Dane,  Georg 
Brandes.  Lassalle  is  already  on  the  broad  road  to 
his  place  as  a  god.  In  the  same  spirit  Ru- 
dolf Meyer  in  his  work  '  The  Fourth  Estate's 
Struggle  for  Emancipation'  does  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  chief  hyperljole  of  our  modern  writers, 
and  compares  [jassalle  with  Jesus  of  Nazaretli. 
Heine  also,  who  saw  in  his  fellow  Israelite  tljat 
perfect  Hegelian  '  freedom  from  God  '  which  he 
himself  had  attempted  in  vain,  hails  Lassalle  as 
the  '  Messiah  of  the  age. '  Among  Lassalle's  more 
immediate  di.sciples  this  deification  seems  to, 
liave  become  a  formal  cultus,  and  it  is  affirmed, 
hard  as  one  finds  it  to  believe  the  story,  that  after 
Lassalle's  death  he  became  an  object  of  worship 
with  the  German  laborers.  .  .  .  The  fatlier  of 
Lassalle  was  a  Jewish  merchant  in  Breslau,  where 
the  future  '  fighter  and  thinker '  as  Bocckh  wrote 
mournfully  over  his  tomb,  was  born  on  the  11th 
of  April,  i825.  The  Israelite  Lassal,  for  so  the 
family  name  is  still  written,  was  a  wealthy 
wholesale  dealer  in  cloth,  and  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  good  in  such  an  avocation  had  from 
the  first  intended  that  Ferdinand  should  be  a 
merchant.  .  .  .  But  this  was  not  his  destiny, 
.  .  .  The  first  feature  in  Lassalle  was  his  will, 
the  source  of  his  strength  and  his  ruin,  and  one 
can  find  no  period  in  his  life  when  this  will 
seemed  in  the  least  capable  of  compromise  or 
submission.  .  .  .  When  he  decided  to  become  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher  instead  of  a  merchant, 
the  family  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  accommo- 
date themselves  as  best  they  could  to  this  ar- 
rangement."— L.  J.  Huff,  Ferdinniul  Lassalle 
(Pol.  Science  Quarterly,  Sept.,  1887).  — "  It  was 
in  1863  that  Lassalle  began  his  agitation  in  be- 
half of  the  laboring  classes,  an  agitation  which 
rcsidtcd  in  the  formation  of  the  German  Social 
Democratic  Party.  Previous  to  his  time,  Ger- 
man laborers  had  been  considered  contented  and 
peaceable.  It  ha<l  been  thought  that  a  work- 
ing-men's party  might  be  establislied  in  France 
or  England,  but  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  move  the  phlegmatic  German  laborers.  Las- 
salle's historical  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  work  upon  the  laborers  so  power- 
fully as  to  arouse  them  to  action.  It  is  due  to 
Lassalle  above  all  others  that  German  working- 
men's  battalions,  to  use  the  social  democratic 
expression,  now  form  the  vanguard  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  emancipation  of  labor.  Lassalle's 
writings  did  not  advance  materially  the  theory 
of  social  democracy.  He  drew  from  Kodbertus 
and  Marx  in  his  economic  writings,  but  he 
clothed  their  thoughts  in  such  manner  as  to  en- 
able ordinary  laborers  to  understand  them,  and 
this  they  never  could  have  done  without  sueli 
help.  .  .  .  Lassalle  gave  to  Ricardo's  law  of 
wages  the  designation,  the  iron  law  of  wages, 
and  e.xpounded  to  the  laborers  its  full  signifi- 
cance, showing  them  how  it  inevitably  forced 
wages  down  to  a  level  just  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  live.  He  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
key-stone  of  his  system  and  that  his  doctrines 
stood  or  fell  with  it.  Laborers  were  told  that 
this  law  could  be  overthrown  only  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  wages  system.  How  Lassalle  really 
thought  this  was  to  be  accomplished  is  not  so 


evident.  He  proposed  to  the  laborers  that  gov- 
ernment should  aid  them  bv  Ibi'  use  of  its  credit 
to  the  extent  of  100,0()(),OUU  of  thalers,  to  estab- 
lish co-operative  associations  for  proiluclion :  and 
a  great  deal  of  breath  has  been  wasted  to  show 
the  inadetiiiacy  of  his  ju'opo.sed  measures.  Las- 
salle could  not  himself  have  supposed  that  so  in- 
significant a  matter  as  the  granting  of  a  small 
loan  would  solve  the  labor  question.  He  recog- 
nized, however,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  definite  part\'  programine  to  insure  success 
in  agitation.  ..."  On  the  23d  of  May.  1863, 
German  social  democracy  was  born.  Little  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  event  at  the  time. 
A  few  men  met  at  Leipsic.  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  formed  a  new 
political  party  called  the  '  Universal  German 
Laborers'  Union  '  ('  Der  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Ar- 
beiterverein ')....  Lassalle  did  not  live  to  see 
the  fruits  of  his  labors.  He  met  with  some  suc- 
cess and  celebrated  a  few  triumphs,  l)ut  the 
L'nion  did  not  flourish  as  he  hoped.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  did  not  appear  to  have  a  firm, 
lasting  hold  on  the  laboring  population.  There 
then  existed  no  social-democratic  party  with 
political  power.  Although  Lassalle  lost  his  life 
in  a  duel  [1864],  which  had  its  origin  in  a  love 
affair,  and  not  in  any  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
labor,  he  was  canonized  at  once  by  the  working- 
men.  .  .  .  His  influence  increased  more  than  ten- 
fold as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  live." — R.  T.  Ely, 
French  and  German  Socialisiii  in  Modern  Times, 
eh.  13. 

A.  D.  1862-1872. — The  International  in  Eu- 
rope.— "  The  International  came  into  being  im- 
mediately after  the  holding  of  the  International 
Exhibition  at  London,  in  1863.  At  least  it  was 
then  that  it  took  bodily  shape,  for  the  idea,  in  its 
theoretical  form,  dates  from  much  earlier.  .  .  . 
In  1863  certain  manufacturers,  such  as  M.  Arles- 
Dufour,  and  certain  newspapers,  such  as  '  Le 
Temps  '  and  '  L' Opinion  Nationale,'  started  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  dele- 
gates from  the  French  working  men  to  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition.  'The  visit  to  their  comrades 
in  England,'  said  '  L'  Opinion  Nationale,'  '  would 
establish  mutual  relations  in  every  wa}'  ailvan- 
tageous.  While  they  would  be  able  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  great  artistic  and  industrial  works  at 
the  Exhibition,  they  would  at  the  same  time  feel 
more  strongly  the  mutual  interests  which  bind 
the  working  men  of  both  countries  together;  the 
old  leaven  of  international  discord  would  settle 
down,  and  national  jealousy  would  give  place  to 
a  healthy  fraternal  emulation.'  The  whole  pro- 
gramme of  the  International  is  summefl  up  in 
these  lines;  but  the  manufacturers  little  foresaw 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  going  to  be  carried 
out.  Napoleon  III.  appeared  to  be  ver}'  favour- 
able to  the  sending  of  the  delegates  to  London, 
He  allowed  them  to  be  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage among  the  members  of  the  several  trades, 
and,  naturally,  those  who  spoke  the  strongest  on 
the  rights  of  labour  were  chosen.  By  the  Em- 
peror's orders,  their  journey  was  facilitated  in 
every  way.  At  that  time  Napoleon  still  dreamed 
of  relying,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Empire, 
on  the  working  men  and  peasants,  and  of  thus 
coping  with  the  liberal  middle  classes.  At  Lon- 
don the  English  working  men  gave  the  most 
cordial  welcome  to  'their  brothers  of  France.' 
On  the  5th  of  .August  they  organized  a  fete  of 
'international  fraternization'  at  the  Freemasons' 
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Tavern.  .  .  .  They  proposed  to  create  commit- 
tees of  working  men  '  as  a  medium  for  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  on  questions  of  international 
trade. '  The  conception  of  a  universal  association 
appears  here  in  embryo.  Two  years  afterwards 
it  sa%v  the  light.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
1864,  a  great  meeting  of  woi-king  men  of  all  na- 
tions was  held  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London, 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Beesly.  31. 
Tolain  sjjoke  in  the  name  of  Prance.  Karl  Marx 
was  the  real  inspirer  of  the  movement,  thoiigli 
Mazzini's  secretary.  Major  Wolff,  assisted  him  — 
a  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  the  statement  that 
Mazzini  was  the  founder  of  the  International. 
So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case  that  he  only 
joined  it  with  distrust,  and  soon  left  it.  Tlie 
meeting  appointed  a  provisional  committee  to 
draw  up  the  statutes  of  the  association,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Universal  Congress,  which  was 
expected  to  meet  at  Brussels  in  the  following 
year.  In  this  committee  England,  France,  Italy, 
Poland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  weie  repre- 
sented; and  afterwards  delegates  from  other 
countries  were  admitted.  They  were  fifty  in  all, 
Tliey  adopted  none  of  the  ways  of  a  secret 
society.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  by  publicity 
that  they  hoped  to  carry  on  their  propaganda. 
Their  office  was  in  London.  .  .  .  Mazzini,  bj'  his 
secretary,  Wolff,  proposed  a  highl}'  centralized 
organization,  whicli  would  entrust  the  entire 
management  to  the  leailers.  Marx  took  the  other 
side.  .  .  .  Marx  carried  the  day.  Soon,  in  his 
turn,  he  too  was  to  be  opposed  and  turned  off  as 
too  dictatorial.  Mazzini  and  his  followers  se- 
ceded. .  .  .  The  progress  of  the  new  association 
was  at  first  very  slow."  After  its  second  con- 
gress, held  at  Lausanne,  in  1807,  it  spread  rapidly 
and  acquired  an  intluence  which  was  especially 
alarming  to  the  French  government.  In  1870 
the  International  was  at  the  summit  of  its  power. 
In  1872  its  congress,  at  the  Hague,  was  a  battle- 
field of  struggling  factions  and  clasliing  ideas, 
and  practically  it  perished  in  the  conflict.  "The 
causes  of  the  rapiil  decline  of  the  famous  Asso- 
ciation are  easy  to  discover,  and  they  are  instruc- 
tive. First  of  all,  as  the  organizer  of  strikes,  its 
principal  and  most  practical  end,  it  proved  itself 
timid  and  impotent.  The  various  bodies  of 
working  men  were  not  slow  to  perceive  this,  and 
gave  it  up.  Next,  it  bad  talcen  for  motto, 
'  Emancipation  of  the  workers  by  the  workers 
themselves.'  It  was  intended,  then,  to  do  with- 
out tlie  bourgeois-radicals,  'the  palaverers,'  'tlie 
adventurers,'  who  when  the  revolution  was  made, 
would  step  into  power  and  leave  the  working 
men  as  they  were  before.  The  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  nevertheless  bourgeois;  but,  in 
reality,  the  sentiment  of  revolt  against  the  aristo- 
cratic direction  of  the  more  intelligent  members 
always  persisted,  and  it  fastened  principally  on 
Karl  Marx,  the  true  founder  of  the  International, 
and  the  only  political  brain  that  it  contained. 
But  to  keep  in  existence  a  vast  association  em- 
bracing very  numerous  groups  of  different  na- 
tionalities, and  inliuenced  sometimes  by  divergent 
currents  of  ideas,  to  make  use  of  publicity  as  the 
sole  means  of  propaganda,  and  yet  to  escape  the 
repressive  laws  of  different  States,  was  evidently 
no  easy  task.  How  could  it  possibly  have  lasted 
after  the  only  man  capable  of  directing  it  had 
been  ostracized  ?  The  cause  of  the  failure  was 
not  accidental ;  it  was  part  of  the  very  essence  of 
tlie  attempt.     The  proletariat  will  not  follow  the 


middle-class  radicals,  because  political  liberties, 
republican  institutions,  and  even  universal  suf- 
frage, which  the  latter  claim  or  are  ready  to  de- 
cree, do  not  change  the  relations  of  capital  ami 
labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  working  man  i.s 
evidently  incapable  of  directing  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  is  to  solve  the  thousand  diffi- 
culties created  by  any  complete  change  in  the 
economic  order.  Kevohitionary  Socialism  thus 
leads  to  an  insoluble  dilemma  and  to  practical 
impotence.  A  furtlier  cause  contributed  to  the 
rapid  fall  of  the  International,  namely,  personal 
jealousies."— E.  de  Laveleye,  T/ie  Socialism  of 
To-day,  ch.  9. 

A.  b.  1866-1875.— Rise  and  growth  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  Grangers,  in  the 
United  States.— The  order,  cniniioM-d  of  larm- 
ers,  known  as  Patrons  of  Ilusbandrv,  or  Gran- 
gers, was  founded  in  18GG.  It  grew  rapidly 
during  the  first  decade  of  its  existence,  and  re- 
ported a  membership,  in  Novemlier,  1875,  of 
763,263.  After  that  period  the  numbers  de- 
clined. The  general  aims  of  the  order  were  set 
forth  in  a  "Declaration  of  Purposes,"  as  follows: 
"We  shall  endeavor  to  advance  our  cause  by 
laboring  to  accomplishing  the  following  objects: 
To  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood  among  ourselves.  To  enhance  the 
comforts  and  attractions  of  our  homes,  and 
strengthen  our  attachments  to  our  pursuits.  To 
foster  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation. 
...  To  discountenance  the  credit  S3'stem,  the 
mortgage  system,  the  fashion  system,  and  every 
other  system  tending  to  prodigality  and  bank- 
ruptcy. We  propose  meeting  together,  talking 
together,  working  together,  buying  together, 
selling  together,  and  in  general  acting  together 
for  our  mutual  protection  and  advancement,  as 
occasion  may  require.  We  shall  avoid  litigation 
as  much  as  possible  by  arbitration  in  the  Grange. 
.  .  .  We  are  not  enemies  to  ca|)ital,  but  we  op- 
pose the  tyranny  of  monopolies.  We  long  to 
see  the  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital  re- 
moved by  common  consent  and  by  an  enlight- 
ened statesmanship  worthy  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  .  .  .  Last,  but  not  least,  we  proclaim 
it  among  our  purposes  to  inculcate  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  abilities  and  sphere  of  woman, 
as  is  indicated  by  admitting  her  to  membership 
and  position  in  our  order." — R.  T.  Ely.  The  La- 
Imr  Movement  in  America,  ch.  3. —  See,  also. 
United  States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1877~is!li. 

A.  D.  1867-1875.— The  Brocton  Community 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life.— The 
Community  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life 
was  established  at  Brocton,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  by  Thomas  Lake  Harris,  in  1807.  Harris 
had  been,  partly  at  least,  the  founder  of  an 
earlier  community  at  Mountain  Cove,  in  North 
Carolina,  which  went  to  pieces  after  two  years. 
For  some  time  he  travelled  and  lectured  in 
America  and  England,  and  during  a  certain 
period  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  banker,  at 
Amenia,  in  Dutchess  county.  New  York.  He 
possessed  qualities  which  exercised  a  fascinating 
influence  upon  many  people  of  superior  cultiva- 
tion, and  made  them  docile  recipients  of  a  very 
peculiar  religious  teaching.  He  claimed  to  have 
made  a  stninge  spiritual  discovery,  through 
wliicb  those  who  disciplined  themselves  to  the 
accejitance  of  what  it  offered  might  attain  to  a 
"new  life."  The  discipline  required  seems  to 
have  involved  a  very  complete  surrender  to  the 
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leader,  Harris;  and  it  was  on  such  terms,  ap- 
parently, that  the  Comnuinity  at  Brocton  —  or 
Salem-on-Erie  as  tlie  Brotherhood  renamed  tlie 
place  —  was  constituted.  Among  those  who  en- 
tered it  was  the  brilliant  writer,  diplomatist,  and 
man  of  society,  Laurence  Oliphant,  who  joined, 
with  his  wife,  and  with  Lady  Oliphant,  his 
mother.  The  connectioa  of  Oliphant  with  the 
society  drew  to  it  more  attention  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  received.  The  Community 
bought  and  owned  about  2,000  acres  of  land, 
and  devoted  its  labors  extensively  and  with  suc- 
<'e.ss  to  the  culture  of  grapes  and  the  making  of 
wine.  The  breaking  up  of  the  Brotlierhood  ap- 
pears to  be  covereil  witli  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
scurity. Harris  left  Bnjcton  in  187.^  and  went 
to  California,  where  he  is  reported  to  be  living, 
at  Sonoma,  on  a  great  estate.  Some  of  the 
Brotherhood  went  with  liim;  others  were  scat- 
tered, and  the  Brocton  vineyards  are  now  culti- 
vated by  other  hands. — W.  E.  K.,  Brocton  {Buf- 
falo Courier,  July  19,  1891). 

Also  in:  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant,  Memoir  of  the 
life  of  Laurence  (Jlip/iant. 

A.  D.  1869-1883.— The  Knights  of  Labor.— 
"The  second  great  attempt  [the  first  having 
been  '  the  International ']  to  organize  labor  on  a 
broad  basis  —  as  broad  as  society  itself,  in  which 
all  trades  should  be  recognized  — was  the  Xoble 
Order  of  Knights  of  Labor  of  America.  This  or- 
ganization was  born  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1869, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  Uriah  S.  Stephens,  as  the  leader, 
and  six  as.sociates,  all  garment-cutters.  For  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  this  date,  the  garment-cut- 
ters of  Philadelphia  had  been  organized  as  a 
trades-union,  but  had  failed  to  maintain  a  satis- 
factory rate  of  wages  in  their  trade.  A  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  prevailed,  which  resulted,  in  the 
fall  of  1869,  in  a  vote  to  disband  the  union.  Ste- 
phens, foreseeing  this  result,  hadcpiietly  prepareil 
the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  an  organization  em- 
bracing 'all  branches  of  honorable  toil,'  and  based 
upon  e<lucation,  which,  through  co-operation  and 
an  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot,  should  gradually 
abolish  the  present  wages  system.  Stephens 
liimself  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  a 
skilled  mechanic,  with  the  love  of  books  which 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  during  his 
apprenticeship,  and  feeling  withal  a  strong 
atfectiou  for  secret  organizations,  having  been 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  Masonic 
order.  ...  He  believed  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  all  wage-workers  together  in  one  organi- 
zation, where  measures  affecting  the  interests  of 
all  could  be  intelligently  discussed  and  acted 
upon;  and  this  he  held  could  not  be  done  in  a 
trades-union.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Garment- 
cutters'  Union,  and  after  the  motion  to  disl)and 
had  prevailed,  Stephens  invited  the  few  members 
present  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  dis'juss  his  new 
plan  of  organization.  .  .  .  Stephens  then  laid 
before  his  guests  his  plan  of  an  organization, 
which  he  designated  'The  Noble  and  Holy 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.'  It  was  anew 
departure  in  labor  organization.  The  founder 
described  what  he  considered  a  tendency  toward 
large  combinations  of  capital,  and  argued  that 
the  trades-union  form  of  organization  was  like  a 
bundle  of  sticks  when  unbound, —  weak  and 
powerless  to  resist  combination.  .  .  .  Stephens' 
great  controlling  ideas  may  be  formulated  as  fol- 
lows:  first  that    surplus   labor    always   keeps 
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wages  down;  and,  second,  that  nothing  can 
remedy  this  evil  but  a  purely  and  deeply  .se- 
cret organization,  based  U])on  a  ])lan  that  shall 
teach,  orrather  inculcate,  organization,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  educate  its  membership  to  one  set  of 
ideas  ultimately  subversive  of  the  present  wages 
system.  ...  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  heUl 
Dec.  38,  1869,  upon  tlie  report  of  a  Committee 
on  Ritual,  involving  obligations  and  oaths,  Mr. 
Stephens  and  his  si.x  associates  subscribed  their 
names  to  the  obligations;  and,  when  the  ritual 
was  adopted,  Mr.  James  L.  Wright  moved  that 
the  new  Order  be  named  the  '  Knights  of  Labor.' 
.  .  .  The  members  were  sworn  to  the  strictest 
secrecy.  The  name  even  of  the  Order  was  not 
to  be  divulged.  .  .  .  The  rules  of  government 
.  .  .  excluded  physicians  from  the  Order,  be- 
cause professional  confidence  might  force  the 
societies'  secrets  into  unfriendly  ears.  The  rule 
prohiliiting  the  admission  of  physicians,  however, 
was  repealed  at  Detroit  in  1881.  Politicians 
were  to  be  excluded,  because  the  founders  of  the 
(Jrder  considered  that  their  moral  character  was 
on  too  low  a  plane  for  the  sacred  work  of  the 
new  Order;  and,  besides,  it  was  considered  that 
professional  politicians  would  not  keep  the 
secrets  of  the  Order,  if  such  secrets  could  be 
u.sed  for  their  own  advantage.  Men  engaged  in 
political  work  are  not  now  excluded  for  that 
cause  alone.  Lawyers  were  to  be  excluded,  and 
still  are,  because  the  founders  considered  that 
the  logical,  if  not  the  practical,  career  of  the 
lawyer  is  to  get  money  by  his  aptitudes  and  cun- 
ning, which,  if  used  to  the  advantage  of  one, 
nmst  be  at  the  expense  of  another.  .  .  .  Bum- 
sellers  were  and  are  excluded,  because  the  trade 
is  not  only  useless,  by  being  non-productive  of 
articles  of  use,  but  results  in  great  suffering  and 
immorality.  .  .  .  The  founders  also  considered 
that  those  who  sell  or  otherwise  handle  liquors 
should  be  excluded,  because  such  persons  would 
be  a  defilement  to  the  Order.  In  consequence  of 
the  close  secrecy  thrown  around  the  new  organi- 
zation, it  did  not  grow  rapidlj-.  Stephens,  im- 
pressed with  the  Masonic  ritual  and  that  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  was  unwilling  to  allow  any  change. 
...  So  the  society  struggled  on,  admitting  now 
and  then  a  member,  its  affairs  nuining  smoothly, 
as  a  whole,  but  the  name  of  the  organization 
never  divulged.  ...  In  January,  1878,  when 
the  ■  whole  machinery  of  the  organization  was 
perfected  so  far  as  bodies  were  concerned,  there 
had  been  no  general  declaration  of  principles. 
The  Order  had  been  intensely  secret,  as  mucli  as 
the  society  of  the  Masons  or  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 
The  name  of  the  Order  began  to  be  whispered 
about;  but  bejond  the  name  and  most  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  membership,  nothing 
was  known  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  mem- 
bership must  have  been  small,  —  indeed,  not 
counting  far  into  the  thousands.  In  fact,  it  did 
not  reach  tifty  thousand  until  five  years  later. 
.  .  .  About  this  time  [1878]  the  strict  secrecy  in 
the  workings  of  the  Order,  and  the  fact  that 
the  obligations  were  oaths  taken  on  the  Bible, 
brought  on  a  contlict  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  during  the  years  1877-78  many  Local  and 
several  District  Assemblies  lapsed.  .  .  .  Meas- 
ures were  adopted  whereby  a  satisfactory  concil- 
iation was  brought  about,  on  the  general  ground 
that  the  labor  moveiuent  could  consistently  take 
no  interest  in  the  advocac}'  of  any  kind  of  re- 
ligion,  nor  assume  any  position  for  or  against 
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creeds.  The  prejudices  against  tlie  Knights  of 
Labor  on  account  of  Catliolic  opposition  tlien 
naturally,  but  gradually,  disappeared;  and  tlie 
Order  took  on  new  strength,  until  there  were  iu 
1879  twenty-three  District  Assemblies  and  about 
thirteen  hundred  Local  Assemblies  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  third  annual  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  held  at  Chicago,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1879,  when  the  federal  body  busied  itself 
with  general  legislation,  and  was  called  upon  to 
consider  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stephens  as 
Master  Workman.  This  resignation,  urgently 
pressed  by  Jlr.  Stephens,  was  accepteil ;  and 
Hon.  Tcrrence  V.  Powderly  was  elected  Grand 
Master  Workman  in  his  place.  .  .  .  The  mem- 
bership was  stated  to  be  tive  thousand  in  good 
standing.  .  .  .  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  (the  fourth)  took  place  at 
Pittsburg,  in  September,  1880,  and  consisted  of 
forty  delegates.  At  this  session,  strikes  were 
denounced  as  injurious,  and  as  not  worthy  of 
support  e.vcept  in  extreme  cases.  .  .  .  The  fifth 
session  was  held  in  September,  1881,  at  Detroit. 
This  session  had  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
important  actions  in  the  history  of  the  Order. 
Tiie  General  Assembly  then  declared  tliat  on  and 
after  Januar}'  1,  1882,  the  name  and  objects  of 
the  Order  should  be  made  public.  It  also  de- 
clared that  women  shoidd  be  admitted  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  men.  ...  A  benefit  insur- 
ance law  was  also  passed,  and  an  entire  change 
of  the  ritual  was  advised.  .  .  .  The  sixth  annual 
assemlily  was  held  in  New  York  iu  September, 
1882,  the  chief  business  consisting  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  finally  in  the  adoption,  of  a  revised 
constitution  and  ritual.  At  this  Assemblj',  what 
is  known  as  the  'strike'  element — that  is,  the 
supi)orters  and  believers  in  sti'ikcs  —  was  in  the 
majority,  and  laws  and  regulations  for  support- 
ing strikes  were  adopted ;  and  the  co-operation 
of  members  was  suppressed  by  a  change  of  the 
co-operative  law  of  the  Order.  .  .  .  The  seventh 
annual  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held 
at  Cincinnati  in  September,  1883,  and  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  representative  delegates. 
.  .  .  This  large  representation  was  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Order  since  the  name  and 
objects  had  been  made  public.  .  .  .  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Order  was  reported  to  this  As- 
sembly to  be,  in  round  numbers,  fifty-two  thou- 
sand. In  September,  1884,  the  eighth  annual 
Assembly  convened  at  Philadelphia.  Strikes 
and  boycotts  were  denounced.  .  .  .  The  ninth 
General  Assembly  convened  at  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, in  October,  188o,  and  adopted  legislation 
looking  to  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  boycotts. 
The  ses.sion  lasted  eight  days,  the  membership 
being  reported  at  one  hundred  and  eleven  thou- 
sand. .  .  .  The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  held  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
in  October,  1886.  .  .  .  Mr.  Powderly,  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Strike  Investigating  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  April  21,  1886,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  membership:  'Our  present 
membership  does  not  exceed  500.000,  although 
we  have  been  credited  with  .'), 000,000.'  Tfus 
statement  indicates  a  growth  of  nearly  400,000 
in  one  year.  The  growth  was  so  rapid  that  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Order  felt  constrained  to 
call  a  halt  in  the  initiation  of  new  members. 
Today  (December  10,  1886),  while  the  member- 
ship has  fallen  off  in  some  localities,  from  various 
causes,   in  the  whole  country  it  has  increased. 


and  is  accordmg  to  the  best  inside  estimates  not 
much  less  than  one  million. "—  Carroll  D.  Wriglit 
tlintorieal  Skstch  of  the  KnightH  of  JjOifir  (Quar- 
terly Jouriml  of  Ecoimmics,  Jan.,  1H87).  — "At 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
held  at  Philadelphia,  November  14-28  [1893] 
Grand  Master  Workman  Powderly,  for  fifteen 
years  the  head  of  the  order,  was  succeeded  by 
J.  R.  Sovereign,  of  Iowa.  The  new  leader's 
first  address  to  the  organization,  issued  Decem- 
ber 7,  contained  in  addition  to  tlie  usual  demm- 
ciation  of  capitalists,  a  strong  demand  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  an  expansion  of  the 
currency."— ftitYjOTZ  Science  Quarterly,  June 
1894  ,•  Record  of  Political  EreutK. 

A.  D.  1872-1886. —The  International  in 
America.— By  the  order  of  the  congress  of  the 
International  held  at  the  Hague  in  1872,  the 
General  Council  of  the  Association  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  York.  "Modern  socialism  had 
then  undoubtedly  begun  to  exist  in  America. 
The  first  proclamation  of  the  council  from  their 
new  headquarters  was  an  appeal  to  workiiigmen 
'to  emancipate  labor  and  eradicate  all  interna- 
tional and  national  strife.' .  .  .  The  '  Exceptional 
Law  '  passed  against  socialists  by  the  German 
Parliament  in  1878  drove  many  socialists  from 
Germany  to  this  country,  and  these  have  strength- 
ened the  cause  of  American  socialism  through 
membership  in  trades-unions  and  in  the  Social- 
istic Labor  Party.  There  have  been  several 
changes  among  the  socialists  in  party  organiza- 
tion and  name  since  1873,  and  national  conven- 
tions or  congresses  have  met  from  time  to  time. 
.  .  .  The  name  Socialistic  Labor  Party  was 
adopted  in  1877  at  the  Newark  Convention.  In 
1883  the  split  between  the  moderates  and  ex- 
tremists had  become  definite,  and  the  latter  held 
their  congress  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  former  in 
Baltimore.  .  .  .  The  terrible  affair  of  Jlay  4, 
1886,  when  the  Chicago  Internationalists  en- 
deavored to  resist  the  police  by  tlie  use  of 
dynamite,  terininated  all  possibility  of  joint  ac- 
tion—  even  if  there  could  previously  have  been 
any  remote  hope  of  it;  for  that  was  denounced 
as  criminal  folly  by  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party. 
.  .  .  The  Internationalists,  at  their  congress  in 
Pittsburg,  adopted  unanimously  a  manifesto  or 
declaration  of  motives  and  principles,  often 
called  the  Pittsburg  Proclamation,  in  which 
they  describe  their  ultimate  goal  in  these  words: 
—  'What  we  would  achieve  is,  therefore,  plainlj' 
and  simply,^ First,  Destruction  of  the  existing 
class  rule,  by  all  means,  i.  e. ,  by  energetic,_  re- 
lentless, revolution.ary,  and  international  action. 
Second,  Establishment  of  a  free  society  based 
upon  co-operative  organization  of  production. 
Third,  Free  exchange  of  equivalent  products  by 
and  between  the  productive  organizations  with- 
out commerce  and  profit- niongery.  Fourth,  Or- 
ganization of  education  on  a  secular,  scientific 
and  equal  basis  for  both  sexes.  Fifth,  Ecjual 
rights  for  all  without  distinction  to  sex  or  race. 
Sixth,  Regulation  of  all  public  alTairs  by  free 
contracts  between  the  autonomous  (independent) 
communes  and  associations,  resting  on  a  feder- 
alistic, basis. '"—R.  T.  Ely,  T/ie  Labor  Mmcmeiit 
in  Aiitiricii.  c/i.  8-9. 

A.  D.  1875-1893.— Socialist  parties  in  Ger- 
many.— Their  increasing  strength.—  Before 
187o,  there  existed  in  Germany  two  jiowerful 
Socialist  associations.  The  first  was  called  the 
•General     Association     of     German    Working 
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'Men  '  (der  allgemeine  deutsche  Arbeiterverein). 
Foumied  by  Lassalle  in  1863,  it  afterwards  liad 
for  president  the  deputy  Schweizer.  and  tlien 
tlie  (leputy  Ilasenclever.  Its  principal  centre  of 
activity  was  Nortli  Germany.  Tlie  second  was 
the  ■  Social-democratic  Worlviiig  Men's  Party  ' 
(die  Social -democratische  Arbeiterpartei),  led  bj- 
two  well-known  deputies  of  the  Reichstag,  Herr 
Bebel  and  Herr  Liehknecht.  Its  adherents  were 
chielly  in  Saxony  and  Southern  Germany.  The 
first  took  into  account  the  ties  of  nationality,  and 
claimed  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  gradual  transformation  of  society; 
the  second,  on  tlie  contrary,  expected  the  triumph 
of  its  cause  only  from  a  revolutionary  movement. 
These  two  associations  existed  for  a  long  time  in 
open  hostility  towards  each  otlier ;  less,  however, 
from  the  difference  of  the  aims  thej'  had  in  view 
than  in  consequence  of  personal  rivalry.  Never- 
theless, in  May,  1875,  at  the  Congress  of  Gotha, 
they  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  the  '  So- 
cialist Working  Jlen's  Party  of  Germany '  (So- 
cialistische  Arbeiterpartei  Dcutschlands).  The 
deputy  Hasenclever  was  nominated  president; 
but  tlie  union  did  not  last  long,  or  was  never 
complete,  for  as  early  as  the  month  of  August 
following  a  separate  meeting  of  the  '  General 
Association  of  German  Working  Men  '  was  held 
at  Hamburg.  .  .  .  The  German  Socialist  party 
does  not  confine  itself  to  stating  general  prin- 
ciples. Now  that  it  has  gained  foothold  on 
political  soil,  and  sends  representatives  to  Par- 
liament, it  endeavours  to  make  known  the 
means  by  which  it  hopes  to  realize  the  reforms 
it  has  in  view.  This  is  what  it  claims: — 'The 
German  Socialist  party  demands,  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  social 
question,  the  creation  of  socialistic  productive 
associations  aided  by  the  State,  under  the  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  working  people.  These 
productive  associations  for  manufacture  and 
agriculture  should  be  created  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  to  enable  the  socialistic  organization 
of  labour  to  arise  out  of  them.  As  basis  of  the 
State,  it  demands  direct  and  universal  suffrage 
for  all  citizens  of  twenty  years  of  age.  in  all  elec- 
tions both  of  State  and  Commune ;  direct  legis- 
lation, by  the  people,  including  the  decision  of 
peace  or  war ;  general  liability  to  bear  arms  and 
a  militia  composed  of  civilians  instead  of  a  stand- 
ing army  ;  the  abolition  of  all  laws  restricting  the 
right  of  association,  the  right  of  assembly^  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  free  thought,  and  free 
inquiry;  gratuitous  justice  administered  by  the 
people;  compulsory  education,  the  same  for  all 
and  given  by  the  State;  and  a  declaration  that 
n^ligion  is  an  object  of  private  concern.'" — 
E.  de  Laveleye.  The  SiKialism  of  To-day,  introd. 
and  eh.  1. — "The  social  democratic  party  [in 
Germany]  advanced  in  strength,  as  far  as  that 
is  measured  by  votes,  until  i878,  when  the  de- 
crease was  only  slight.  Two  attempts  were 
made  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  William  in  that 
year,  and  the  social  democrats  had  to  bear  a  good 
share  of  the  blame.  ...  In  the  Reichstag  the 
celebrated  socialistic  law  was  passed,  which 
gave  government  exceptional  and  despotic  pow- 
ers to  proceed  against  social  democracy.  .  .  . 
Governmental  persecution  united  the  divided 
members  and  gave  new  energy  to  all.  .  .  .  They 
all  became  secret  missionarfes,  distrilniting  tracts 
and  exhorting  individually  their  fellow-laborers 
to  join  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  labor. 


The  German  social  democrats  have  held  two 
congresses  since  the  socialistic  law,  both,  of 
course,  on  foreign  soil,  and  both  have  indicated 
progress.  The  first  was  held  at  Wyden,  Switzer- 
land, August  20-23,  1880.  This  resulted  in  a 
complete  triumph  for  the  more  moderate  party. 
The  two  leading  extremists,  Hasselmann  and 
Most,  were  both  expelled  from  the  party  —  the 
former  by  all  save  three  votes,  the  latter  by  all 
save  two.  The  next  congress  was  held  at  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  from  March  29  to  April  2, 1883. 
It  exhibited  greater  unanimity  of  sentiment  and 
])lan,  and  a  more  wide-spread  interest  in  social 
democracy,  than  any  previous  congress." — R,  T. 
Ely,  French  and  German  Socialis/ii,  ch.  14. — At 
the  general  election,  February,  1890,  in  Germany, 
the  Social  Democratic  party  "  polled  more  votes 
than  any  other  single  party  in  the  Empire,  and 
returned  to  the  Imperial  Diet  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives strong  enough,  by  skilful  alliances,  to 
exercise  an  effective  influence  on  the  course  of 
affairs.  The  advance  of  the  party  may  be  seen 
in  the  increase  of  the  socialist  vote.at  the  suc- 
cessive elections  since  the  creation  of  the  Empire: 
In  1871  it  was  101,927;  187-1,  3.jl,(j70;  1877. 
493,447;  1878,  437,438;  1881,  311,961;  1884, 
549,000;  1887,  774,128;  1890,  1,427,000.  The 
effect  of  the  coercive  laws  of  1878,  as  shown  by 
these  figures,  is  very  noteworthy.  .  .  .  The  first 
effect  .  .  .  was,  as  was  natural,  to  disorganize 
the  socialist  party  for  the  time.  Hundreds  of  its 
leaders  were  expelled  from  the  countrv;  hun- 
dreds were  thrown  into  prison  or  placed  under 
police  restriction;  its  clubs  and  newspapers  were 
suppressed  ;  it  was  not  allowed  to  hold  meetings, 
to  make  speeches,  or  to  circulate  literature  of  any 
kind.  In  the  course  of  the  twelve  years  during 
which  this  exceptional  legislation  has  subsisted, 
it  was  stated  at  the  recent  Socialist  Congress  at 
Halle  [1890],  that  155  socialist  journals  and  1,200 
books  or  pamphlets  had  been  prohibited;  900 
members  of  the  party  had  been  banished  with- 
out trial;  1,500  had  been  apprehended  and  300 
punished  for  contraventions  of  the  Anti-Socialist 
Laws."  But  this  "policy  of  repression  has 
ended  in  tripling  the  strength  of  the  party  it 
was  designed  to  crush,  and  placing  it  in  posses- 
si(m  of  one-tifth  of  the  whole  voting  power  of  the 
nation.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  to  abandon 
so  ineffectual  a  policy,  and  the  socialist  coercive 
laws  expired  on  the  30th  September,  1890.  .  .  . 
The  strength  of  the  party  in  Parliament  has 
never  corresponded  with  its  strength  at  the  polls. 
.  .  ,  In  1890,  with  an  electoral  vote  which,  un- 
der a  system  of  proportional  representation, 
would  have  secured  for  it  80  members,  it  has 
carried  only  37." — J.  Rae,  Contemporary  So- 
cialigm,  pp.  33-34. — The  Social  Democrats  "re- 
tained their  position  as  the  strongest  party  in  the 
empire  in  the  elections  of  1893,  casting  nearly 
1,800,000  votes,  and  electing  44  members  of  par- 
liament. .  .  .  Another  indication  of  the  growth 
of  social  democracy,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  gained 
a  foothold  among  the  students  of  the  univer- 
sities."— R.  T.  Ely,  Socialism,  p.  59.  —  "The  two 
principal  leaders  of  the  Social-Democratic  party 
in  Germany  —  in  fact,  the  only  members  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  term  leader  can  projierly  be 
applied — are  now  Wilhelm  Liebknecht  and 
August  Bebel.  Both  men  have  lived  eventful 
lives  and  have  suffered  often  and  severely  for  the 
sake  of  their  cause.  .  .  .  Liebknecht  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  popularise  the  political  and  social 
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theories  of  men  like  Marx  and  Lassalle.  He  is 
througli  and  throiigli  a  Communist  and  a  Repub- 
lican, and  lie  is  determined  upon  realising  Iiis 
ideals  by  book  or  by  crook.  ...  He  works  for  the 
subversion  of  the  monarchical  principle  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Free  People's  State.  In 
this  State  all  subjects  will  stand  upon  the  same 
level:  there  will  be  no  classes  and  no  privileges. 
.  .  .  Rebel  once  summarised  his  views  in  a  sen- 
tence which,  so  far  as  he  spoke  for  himself,  is  as 
true  as  it  is  short.  '  We  aim, '  he  said,  '  in  the 
domain  of  politics  at  Republicanism,  in  the 
domain  of  economics  at  Socialism,  and  in  the  do- 
main of  what  is  to-day  called  religion  at  Atheism. ' 
Here  we  see  Rebel  as  in  a  mirror.  He  is  a  Re- 
publican and  a  Socialist,  and  he  is  proud  of  it ; 
lie  is  without  religion,  and  he  is  never  tired  of 
parading  the  fact,  even  having  himself  described 
in  the  Parliamentary  Almanacs  as  '  religionslos.' 
Like  his  colleague  Liebknecht  he  is  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  England. " — W.  H.  Dawson,  German  So- 
cialism and  Ferdinand  Lasmlle,  ch.  l.l. 

A.  D.  1880.  — Mr.  Henry  George,  and  the 
proposed  confiscation  of  rent. — The  Single- 
Tax  movement.  —  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Henry 
George,  set  forth  in  his  famous  book,  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  published  in  1880,  is  stated  in  his 
own  language  as  follows:  "  We  have  traced  the 
want  and  suffering  that  everywhere  prevail 
among  the  working  classes,  the  recurring  par- 
oxysms of  industrial  depression,  the  scarcity  of 
employment,  the  stagnation  of  capital,  the  ten- 
dency of  wages  to  the  starvation  point,  that  ex- 
hibit themselves  more  and  more  strongly  as  ma- 
terial progress  goes  on,  to  the  fact  that  the  land 
on  which  and  from  which  all  must  live  is  made 
the  exclusive  property  of  some.  We  have  seen 
that  tliere  is  no  possible  remedy  for  these  evils 
but  the  abolition  of- their  cause;  we  have  seen 
that  private  property  in  land  has  no  warrant  in 
justice,  but  stands  condemned  as  the  denial  of 
natural  right  —  a  subversion  of  the  law  of  nature 
that  as  social  development  goes  on  must  con- 
demn the  masses  of  men  to  a  slavery  the  hardest 
and  most  degrading.  ...  I  do  not  propose  either 
to  purchase  or  to  confiscate  private  property'  in 
land.  The  first  woidd  be  unjust;  the  second, 
needless.  Let  the  individuals  who  now  hold  it 
still  retain,  if  they  want  to,  possession  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  their  land.  Let  them 
continue  to  call  it  their  land.  Let  them  buy  and 
sell,  and  bequeath  and  devise  it.  We  may  safely 
leave  them  the  shell,  if  we  take  the  kernel.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  confiscate  rent.  Nor  to  take  rent 
for  puljlic  uses  is  it  necessary  that  the  State 
should  botlier  with  the  letting  of  lands,  and  as- 
sume the  chances  of  the  favoritism,  collusion, 
and  corruption  that  might  involve.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  any  new  machinery  should  be 
created.  The  machinery  already  exists.  Instead 
of  extending  it,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  simplify 
and  reduce  it.  Ey  leaving  to  land  owners  a 
percentage  of  rent  which  would  probably  be 
much  less  than  the  cost  and  loss  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  rent  lands  through  State  agency, 
and  by  making  use  of  this  existing  machinery, 
we  may,  without  jar  or  shock,  assert  the  com- 
mon right  to  land  by  taking  rent  for  public  uses. 
We  already  take  some  rent  in  taxation.  We  have 
only  to  make  some  changes  in  our  modes  of  tax- 
ation to  take  it  all.  What  I,  therefore,  propose, 
as  the  simple  yet  sovereign  remedy,  whicli  will 


raise  wages,  increase  the  earnings  of  capital,  ex- 
tirpate pauperism,  abolish  poverty,  give  remun- 
erative employment  to  whoever  wishes  it,  afford 
tree  scope  to  liuman  powers,  lessen  crime,  ele- 
vate morals,  and  taste,  and  intelligence,  purify 
government  and  carry  civilization  to  yet  noliler 
heights,  is  —  to  appropriate  rent  liy  taxation.  In 
this  way,  the  State  may  become  the  universal 
landlord  without  calling  herself  so,  and  witliout 
assuming  a  single  new  function.  In  form,  the 
ownership  of  land  would  remain  just  as  now. 
No  owner  of  land  need  be  dispos.sessed.  and  no 
restriction  need  be  placed  upon  the  amount  of 
land  any  one  could  hold.  For,  rent  being  taken 
by  the  State  in  taxes,  land,  no  matter  iii  whose 
name  it  stood,  or  in  what  parcels  it  was  held. 
would  be  really  common  property,  and  every 
member  of  the  community  would  participate  in 
the  advantages  of  its  ownership.  Now,  insomuch 
as  the  taxation  of  rent,  or  land  values,  must 
necessarily  be  increased  just  as  we  abolish  other 
ta.xes,  we  may  put  the  proposition  into  practical 
form  by  proposing  — To  abolish  all  taxation 
save  that  upon  land  values."—  H.  George,  Prog- 
ress and  Ptirerty,  bk.  8,  ch.  2.  —  "  Mr.  George 
sent  his  '  Progress  and  Poverty '  into  the  world 
with  the  remarkable  prediction  that  it  would 
find  not  only  readers  but  apostles.  .  .  .  Mr. 
George's  prediction  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
its  fulfilment.  His  work  has  had  an  unusually 
extensive  sale ;  a  hundred  editions  in  America, 
and  an  edition  of  60,000  copies  in  this  country 
[England,  1891]  are  sufficient  evidences  of  that; 
but  the  most  striking  feature  in  its  reception  is 
precisely  that  which  its  author  foretold ;  it 
created  an  army  of  apostles,  and  was  enthusias- 
tically circulated,  like  the  testament  gf  a  new 
dispensation.  Societies  were  formed,  journals 
were  devised  to  propagate  its  saving  doctrines, 
and  little  companies  of  the  faithful  held  stated 
meetings  for  its  reading  and  exposition.  .  .  . 
The  author  was  hailed  as  a  new  and  better  Adam 
Smith,  as  at  once  a  reformer  of  science  and  a 
renovator  of  society." — J.  Rae,  Contemporary 
Socialisia.  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1883-1889.— State  Socialistic  meas- 
ures of  the  German  Government. — "  Replying 
once  to  the  accusation  made  by  an  oiiponent  in 
the  Reich.stag  that  his  social-political  measures 
were  tainted  with  Socialism,  Prince  Bismarck 
said,  'You  will  be  compelled  yet  to  add  a  few 
drops  of  social  oil  in  the  recipe  you  prescribe  for 
the  State ;  how  many  I  cannot  say. '  In  no  meas- 
ures has  more  of  the  Chancellor's  '  social  oil ' 
been  introduced  than  in  the  industrial  insurance 
laws.  These  may  be  said  to  indicate  the  high- 
water  mark  of  German  State  Socialism.  .  .  . 
The  Sickness  Insurance  Law  of  188:i,  the  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Laws  of  1884  and  188.5,  and  the 
Old  Age  Insurance  Law  of  1889  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  compulsion  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  sick  insurance  legislation  of  Prus- 
sia in  1854.  .  .  .  The  trio  of  insurance  laws  was 
completed  in  1889  by  the  passing  of  a  measure 
providinc:  for  the  insurance  of  workpeople 
against  the  time  of  incapacity  and  old  age  (In- 
validats  uud  Altersversicherungsgesetz).  This 
was  no  after-thought  suggested  by  the  laws 
which  jjreceded.  It  formed  from  the  first  part  of 
the  complete  plan  of  insurance  foreshadowed  by 
Prince  Bismarck  over  a  decade  ago,  and  in  some 
of  the  Chancellor's  eariv  speeches  on  the  social 
question  he  regarded  the  pensioning  of  old  and 
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incapacitated  workpeople  as  at  once  desirable 
and  inevitalile.  .  .  .  The  Old  Ase  Insurance 
Law  is  expected  to  apply  to  about  twelve  million 
workpeople,  including  labourers,  factory  opera- 
tives, journeymen,  domestic  servants,  clerks, 
assistants,  and  apiirentiees  iu  handicrafts  and  in 
trade  (apotliecaries  excluded),  and  smaller  officials 
(as  on  railways,  etc),  so  long  as  their  wages  do 
not  reach  ^,000  marks  (about  £100)  a  year;  also 
persons  employed  iu  shipping,  whether  mari- 
time, river,  or  lake;  and,  if  the  Federal  Council 
so  determine,  certain  das.ses  of  small  independent 
undertakers.  The  obligation  to  insure  begins 
with  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  but 
there  are  exemptions,  including  persons  who, 
owing  to  physical  or  mental  weakness,  are  un- 
able to  earn  fi.xed  minimum  wages,  and  persons 
already  entitled  to  public  pensions,  equal  iu 
amount  to  the  benefits  secured  by  the  law,  or 
who  are  assured  accident  amiuities.  The  con- 
tributions are  paid  by  the  employers  and  work- 
people in  equal  .shares,  but  the  State  also  guaran- 
tees a  yearly  subsidy  of  50  marks  (£2. 10s.)  for 
every  annuity  paid.  Contributions  are  onlj'  to 
be  paid  when  the  insured  is  in  work.  The  law 
fi.xes  four  wages  classes,  with  proportionate  con- 
tributions as  ifollows : — 

Wag:es.  Contributions. 

Weekl.v.  Yearly  (47  weeksi. 
tst  class  .300  marks  (£1.5)  14  pfennig  .329  marks  i.^s.  3!^tl.) 
2n(l  ••  SOO  ■•  .£251  20  "  4-ro  '•  (4s.  8K'd.) 
3rd  •'  720  "  (£36)  24  "  5  04  "  (5s.  Ti^d.) 
4th     '•     960      "       (.£78)    30       "         7-05      "       (7s.). 

Of  course,  of  these  contributions  the  workpeo- 
ple only  pay  half.  Old  age  annuities  are  first 
claimable  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventy-first 
_year,  but  annuities  on  account  of  permanent  in- 
ca]iacity  yiay  begin  at  any  time  after  the  work- 
man has  been  insured  for  five  years.  The  mini- 
mum |)eriod  of  contribution  in  the  case  of  old  age 
pensioning  is  tliirt_v  years  of  forty-seven  pre- 
miums each.  Where  a  workman  is  prevented  by 
illness  (exceeding  a  week  but  not  exceeding  a 
year),  caused  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  or  by  mili- 
tary duties,  from  continuing  his  contributions, 
the  period  of  his  absence  from  work  is  reckoned 
part  of  the  contributory  year.  .  .  .  Contribu- 
tions arc  made  in  postagfe  stamps  affixed  to 
yearly  receipt  cards  supplied  to  the  insured. 
Annuities  are  to  be  paid  through  the  post-office 
monthh'  in  advance." — W.  H.  Dawson,  Bismarck 
ami  Stiitc  ■'^)citdism,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1887-1888.— Development  of  the  "New 
Trade  Unionism." — "  The  elements  composing 
what  is  termed  tlie  Xew  Trade  Unionism  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  constitution,  organization,  and 
rules  of  the  Unions  started  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  In  these  respects  they  cither 
conform  to  the  experience  of  modern  LTnions,  or 
they  revive  the  practices  of  the  older  Ut)ions. 
There  is  scarcely  a  feature  in  which  any  of  them 
differ  from  types  of  LTnions  long  in  existence. 
In  what,  then,  consists  the  '  New  Trade  Union- 
ism,' of  which  we  hear  so  much?  Mainly  in  the 
aspirations,  conduct,  modes  of  advocacy,  and 
methods  of  procedure  of.  and  also  in  the  expres- 
sions used,,  and  principles  inodcated  by  the  new 
leaders  in  labour  movements,  iu  their  speeches 
and  by  their  acts.  This  New  Unionism  has  been 
formulated  and  promulgated  at  Trades  Union 
Congresses,  at  other  Congresses  and  Conferences, 
and  at  the  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  in  letters  and  articles  which  have 
appeared   in   the  newspaper,   press,  and  public 


journals  from  the  pens  of  the  new  leaders.  . 
The  in.stitutiou  of  Labour  Bureaus,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  Labour  Registries,  is  one  of  the 
acknowledged  objects  of  the  Dockers'  Union. 
Singularly-  enough  this  is  the  first  time  that  any 
such  project  has  had  the  sanction  of  a  bona-lide 
Trade  Union.  All  the  older  Unions  repudiate 
every  such  scheme.  It  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  opposed  in  principle  to  Trade  Union- 
ism. ...  At  the  recent  Trades  Union  Congress 
held  in  Liverpool,  September  1890,  the  following 
resolution  was  moved  b}'  one  of  the  London 
delegates  representing  the  '  South  Side  Labour 
Protection  League  ' —  '  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Congress,  in  order  to  carry  on  n)ore  eflectu- 
ally  the  organization  of  the  large  mass  of  unor- 
ganized labour,  to  bring  into  closer  combination 
those  sections  of  labour  already  organized,  to 
provide  means  for  communication  and  the  inter- 
change of  information  between  all  sections  of 
industry,  and  the  proper  tabulation  of  statistics 
as  to  employment,  &c. ,  of  advantage  to  the 
workmen,  it  is  necessary  that  a  labour  exchange, 
on  the  model  of  the  Paris  Bourse  des  Travail, 
should  be  pi'ovided  and  maintained  by  public 
funds  in  every  industrial  centi'e  in  the  kingdom.' 
.  .  .  The  mover  said  that  '  not  a  single  delegate 
could  deny  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution, 
in  every  industrial  centre.'  The  Congress  evi- 
dently thought  otherwise,  for  onlj'  74  voted  for 
the  resolution,  while  92  voted  against  it.  .  .  . 
Tlie  proposal,  however,  shows  to  what  an  extent 
the  New  Trade  Unionism  seeks  for  Government 
aid,  or  municipal  assistance,  in  labour  move- 
ments. The  most  astonishing  resolution  carried 
by  the  Congress  was  the  following  —  'AVhereas 
the  ever-changing  methods  of  n)anufacture  affect 
large  numbers  of  workers  ailveisely  by  throwing 
them  out  of  employment,  without  compensation 
for  loss  of  situation,  and  whereas  those  persons 
are  iu  many  instances  driven  to  destitution, 
crime,  and  pauperism:  Resolved,  that  this  Con- 
gress is  of  opinion  that  power  should  at  once  be 
granted  to  each  municipality  or  Countj-  Council 
to  establish  workshops  and  factories  untler  n)uni- 
cipal  control,  wliei'e  such  jh'I'sous  shall  be  put  to 
useful  em|)loyment,  and  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  at  once  take 
the  n)atter  in  hand.'  .  .  .  The  proposal  of  all 
others  which  the  new  Trade  Unionists  sought  to 
ingraft  upon,  and  had  determined  to  cany  as  a 
portion  of  the  programme  of  the  Tiades  Union 
Congress,  was  the  '  legal  Eight  Hour  day  ; '  and 
they  actuall}'  succeeded  in  their  design  after  a 
stormy  battle.  The  new  leaders,  with  their 
socialist  allies,  had  been  working  to  that  end  for 
over  two  years.  " — G.  Ilowell,  Dade  Uuiomstii, 
Kfw  and  Old.  rh.  8,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1888-1893.— Mr.  Bellamy's  "Looking 
Backward,"  and  the  Nationalist  movement. 
— "The  so-called  '  Nationalist '  luovement,  orig- 
inating in  an  ingenious  novel  called  '  Looking 
Backward '  [published  in  1888],  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Edward  Bellamy,  a  novelist  by  profession,  is  the 
recognized  father  of  the  Nationalist  Clubs  which 
have  been  fonued  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  within  the  last  twelve  months.  His  ro- 
mance of  the  year  2000  A.  D.  is  the  reason  for 
their  existence,  and  furnishes  the  insinration  of 
their  declarations.  .  .  .  The  new  societ_v  [de- 
picted in  Mr.  Bellamy's  romance]  is  industrial, 
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rather  tlian  militant,  in  every  feature.  There 
are  no  wars  or  government  war  jiowers.  But 
the  function  has  been  assumed  by  the  nation  of 
directing  the  industry  of  every  citizen.  Every 
man  and  woman  is  enrolled  in  the  '  industrial 
army,'  this  conception  being  fundamental.  This 
universal  industrial  service  rests  upon  the  recog- 
nized duty  of  every  citizen  'to  contribute  his 
quota  of  industrial  or  intellectual  work  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  nation. '  The  period  of  ser- 
vice '  is  twenty-four  years,  beginning  at  the  close 
of  the  course  of  education  at  twenty-one,  and 
terminating  at  forty-tive.  After  forty -five,  while 
discharged  from  labor,  the  citizen  still  remains 
liable  to  special  calls,  in  case  of  emergencies.' 
There  are,  of  course,  no  such  numerous  exemp- 
tions from  this  industrial  service  as  C[ualify  very 
greatly  the  rigor  of  the  Continental  military  ser- 
vice of  the  present  day.  Every  new  recruit 
belongs  for  three  years  to  the  class  of  unskilled 
or  common  laborers.  After  this  term,  he  is  free 
to  choose  in  what  branch  of  the  service  he  will 
engage,  to  work  with  hand  or  with  brain  :  —  'It 
is  the  business  of  the  administration  to  seek  con- 
stantly to  equalize  the  attractions  of  the  trades, 
so  far  as  the  conditions  in  them  are  concerned,  so 
that  all  trades  shall  be  equally  attractive  to  per- 
sons having  natural  tastes  for  them.  This  is  done 
by  making  the  hours  of  labor  in  different  trades  to 
differ  according  to  their  arduousness.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  no  man's  work  ought  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  harder  for  him  than  any  other  man's  for 
him,  the  workers  themselves  to  be  the  judges.' 
The  headship  of  the  industrial  army  of  the  nation 
is  the  most  important  function  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Promotion  from  the  ranks 
lies  through  three  grades  up  to  the  officers. 
These  officers  are,  in  ascending  order,  lieuten- 
ants, captains,  or  foremen,  colonels,  or  superin- 
tendents, and  generals  of  the  guilds.  The 
various  trades  are  grouped  into  ten  great  de- 
partments, each  of  which  has  a  chief.  These 
chiefs  form  the  council  of  the  general-in-chief, 
who  is  the  President.  He  must  have  passed 
through  all  the  grades,  from  the  common  labor- 
ers up.  .  .  .  Congress  has  but  little  to  do  be- 
yond passing  upon  the  reports  of  the  President 
and  the  heads  of  departments  at  the  end  of  their 
terras  of  office.  Any  laws  which  one  Congress 
enacts  must  receive  the  assent  of  another,  five 
years  later,  before  going  into  effect ;  but,  as  there 
are  no  parties  or  politicians  in  the  year  2000  A.  D. , 
this  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  In  3Ir. 
Bellamy's  Utopia,  money  is  unknown:  there  is, 
therefore,  no  need  of  bauks  or  bankers.  Buying 
and  selling  are  processes  entirely  antiquated. 
The  nation  is  the  sole  producer  of  commodities. 
All  persons  being  in  the  employment  of  the  na- 
tion, there  is  supposed  to  be  no  need  of  ex- 
changes between  individuals.  A  credit-card  is 
issued  to  each  person,  which  he  presents  at  a 
national  distributing  shop  when  in  need  of  any- 
thing, and  the  amount  due  the  government  is 
punched  out.  The  yearly  allowance  made  to 
each  person  Mr.  Bellamy  does  not  put  into  fig- 
ures. .  .  .  Every  person  is  free  to  spend  his  in- 
come as  he  pleases;  but  it  is  the  same  for  all, 
the  sole  basis  on  which  it  is  awarded  being  the 
fact  that  the  person  is  a  human  being.  Con- 
sequenth',  cripples  and  idiots,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, are  entitled  to  the  same  share  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  national  industries  as  is  allowed  the 
most   stalwart  or  the   most   capable,   a   certain 


amount  of  effort  only  being  required,  not  of 
performance.  Such  is  the  force  of  public  opin- 
I  ion  that  no  one  of  able  body  or  able  mind  re- 
I  *"s<^?.'o  exert  himself:  the  comparative  results 
ot  his  effort  are  not  considered.  Absolute 
I  equality  of  recompense  is  thus  the  rule;  and  the 
notion  of  charity  with  respect  to.the  infirm  in 
body  or  mind  is  dismissed,  a  credit-card  of  the 
u.sual  amount  being  issued  to  every  such  person 
as  his  natural  right.  '  The  account  of  every  per- 
son, man,  woman,  and  child  ...  is  always  with 
the  nation  directly,  and  never  through  any  inter- 
mediary, except,  of  course,  that  parents  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  act  for  children  as  their  guardians. 
...  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  relation  of  individuals 
to  the  nation,  of  their  membersliip  in  it,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  support.' .  .  .  The  idea  naturally 
occurred  to  a  considerable  number  of  Bost(jnians, 
who  had  read  Mr.  Bellamy's  socialistic  romance 
with  an  enthusiastic  conviction  that  here  at  last 
the  true  social  gospel  was  delivered,  that  associa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  views 
set  forth  in  the  book  could  not  be  formed  too 
soon,  as  the  forerunners  of  this  National  party 
of  the  future.  Accordingly,  a  club,  called  'The 
Boston  Bellamy  Club,' was  started  in  September, 
1888,  which  was  formally  organized  as  '  The  Na- 
tionalist Club,'  in  the  following  December." — 
N.  P.  Oilman,  "Nationalism"  in  the  United  States 
{Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Oct.,  1889). — 
The  Nationalists  "have  very  generally  entered 
into  the  Populist  movement,  not  because  they 
accept  that  in  its  present  form  as  ideal,  but  be- 
cause that  movement  has  seemed  to  give  them 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  diffusion  of  their 
principles;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
have  given  a  socialistic  bias  to  this  movement. 
They  have  also  influenced  the  labor  movement, 
and,  with  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party,  they  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  independent  political  action  on  the  part 
of  the  wage-earners.  Especially  noteworthy  was 
the  platform  for  independent  political  action  of- 
fered at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  Chicago  in  December.  18"J3." — II. 
T.  Ely,  Socialism,  p.  69. 

A.  D.  1894. — The  American  Railway  Union 
and  the  Pullman  Strike. —  In  3Iay,  1894,  some 
4,000  workmen,  employed  in  the  car  sliops  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  at  the  town  of  Pullman, 
near  Chicago,  stopped  work,  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  company  to  restore  their  wages  to 
the  standard  from  which  they  had  been  cut 
down  during  the  previous  year  and  because  of 
its  refusal  to  arbitrate  the  question.  While  this 
strike  was  in  progress,  the  American  Hailway 
Union,  a  comparatively  new  but  extensive  or- 
ganization of  railway  employees,  formed  by  and 
under  the  presidency  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  met  in 
convention  at  Chicago,  and  was  induced  to  make 
the  cause  of  the  Pullman  workmen  its  own.  The 
result  was  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Union  to 
"boycott  "all  Pullman  cars,  ordering  its  mem- 
bers to  refuse  to  handle  cars  of  that  company,  on 
the  railways  which  center  at  Chicago.  Tliis 
order  went  into  effect  on  the  evening  of  June  Sfi, 
and  produced  the  most  extensive  and  alarming 
paralysis  of  traffic  and  business  that  has  ever 
been  experienced  in  the  United  States.  Acts  of 
violence  soon  accompanied  the  strike  of  the  mil- 
way  employees,  but  how  far  committed  by  the 
strikers  and  how  far  by  responsive  mobs,  has 
never  been   made    clear.     The    interruption  of 
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mails  brought  the  prorcwlings  of  the  strikers 
within  tlie  jurisdiftion  of  tlie  federal  eourts  and 
within  reaeh  of  tlie  arm  of  the  United  States 
government.  The  jiowers  of  the  national  eourts 
and  of  the  national  e.\eculive  were  both  promptly 
exercised,  to  restore  order  and  to  stop  a  ruinous 
interfereuee  \vith  the  general  commeree  of  the 
country.  The  leaders  of  the  strike  were  iadicted 
and  placed  under  arrest;  United  States  troops 
were  sent  to  the  scene;  President  Cleveland,  by 
two  solemn  proclamations,  made  known  the  de- 
termination of  the  Government  to  suppress  a 
conil)ination  whieh  ol)structed  the  United  States 
mails  and  the  movements  of  commerce  between 
the  states.  Urgent  appeals  were  addressed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  American  Kailway  Union  to 
other  labor  organizations,  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  a  universal  strike,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  industry  throughout  the  country;  but 
it  failed.  Tlie  good  sense  of  workingmen  in 
general  condemned  so  suicidal  a  measure.  By 
the  15th  of  July  the  Pullman  strike  was  practi- 
cally ended,  and  the  trafHc  of  the  railways  was 
resumed.  President  Cleveland  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  report  on  the  occur- 
rence and  its  causes,  but  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission has  not  been  publi-shed  at  the  time  this  is 
printed  (November,  1.S94). 

A.  D.  1894. —  The  Coxey  Movement. —  "A 
peculiar  outcome  of  the  social  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  winter  [of  ISOB-l]  was  the  organ- 
ization of  various  'armies  of  the  unemployed' 
for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  AVasliingtou  and 
petitioning  Congress  for  aid.  The  originator  of 
the  idea  seems  to  have  been  one  Coxey,  of  Mas- 
sillon,  Oiiio,  who  took  up  the  proposition  that, 
as  good  roads  and  monej' were  both  much  needed 
in  the  country,  the  government  should  in  the 
existing  crisis  issue  |.500,000,000  in  greenbacks, 
and  devote  it  to  the  employment  of  workers  in 
the  improvement  of  the  roads.  He  announced 
that  lie  would  lead  an  'Army  of  the  Common- 
weal of  Christ '  to  Washington  to  proclaim  the 
wants  of  the  people  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
on  May  1,  and  he  called  upon  the  unemployed 
and  honest  laboring  classes  to  join  him.  On 
March  35  he  set  out  from  JIassillon  at  the  head  of 
about  a  htmdred  men  and  marched  by  easy 
stages  and  without  disorder  through  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  provisions  being  donated 
by  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  way,  or  pur- 
chased with  funds  which  had  been  subscribed  by 
sympathizing  friends.  The  numbers  of  the  army 
increased  as  it  advanced,  and  groups  of  volun- 


teers set  out  to  join  it  from  distant  states.  On 
Jlay  1  the  detachment,  numbering  about  350, 
marched  to  the  Capitol,  but  under  an  old  District 
law  was  jirevented  by  the  police  from  entering 
the  grounds.  Coxey  and  another  of  the  leaders, 
attempting  to  elude  the  police  and  address  the 
assembled  crowds,  were  arrested  and  were  after- 
wards convicted  of  a  misdemeanor.  .  .  .  Some- 
what earlier  than  the  start  from  Massillon,  an- 
other organization,  '  The  United  States  Indus- 
trial Army,'  headed  by  one  Frye,  had  started 
from  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  Washington, 
with  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  Coxey 
force,  though  not  limiting  their  demands  to  work 
on  the  roads.  This  force,  numbering  from  six 
to  eight  hundred  men,  availed  themselves  of  the 
assistance,  more  or  less  involuntary,  of  freiglit 
trains  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailway  as  far  as 
St.  Louis,  from  which  place  they  continued  on 
foot.  Though  observing  a  degree  of  military 
discipline,  the  various  '  armies  '  were  unarmed, 
anil  the  disturbances  that  arose  in  several  places 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  were  mostly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  marchers,  or  their  friends  in  their 
behalf,  to  press  the  railroads  into  service  for 
transportation.  Thus  a  band  under  a  leader 
named  Kelly,  starting  from  San  Francisco,  April 
4,  secured  freight  accommodations  as  far  as 
Omaha  by  simply  refusing  to  leave  Oakland  until 
the  cars  were  furnished.  The  railroads  eastward 
from  Omaha  refused  absolutely  to  carry  them, 
and  they  went  into  camp  near  Council  Bluffs, 
in  Iowa.  Then  .sym])athiziiig  Knights  of  Labor 
seized  a  train  b}'  force  and  offered  it  to  Kelly, 
who  refused,  however,  to  accept  it  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  ultimately  continued  on  foot  as 
far  as  Des  Moines,  in  Iowa.  After  a  long  stay 
at  that  place  he  was  finally  supplied  with  flat- 
boats,  on  which,  at  the  close  of  this  Record,  his 
band,  now  swollen  to  some  1,300  men,  was  float- 
ing southward.  A  band  coming  east  on  a  stolen 
train  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  after  overpower- 
ing a  squad  of  United  States  marshals,  was  cap- 
tured by  a  detachment  of  regular  troops  at  For- 
S3'th,  Montana,  April  26.  Two  days  later  the 
militia  were  called  out  to  rescue  a  train  from  a 
band  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ohio." — Political  Science 
Quarterly:  Recwd  of  Politiail  Erents,  June,  1894. 
— •  There  were  straggling  movements,  from  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  country,  in  imitation  of  those 
described,  prolonged  through  most  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1894 ;  but  the  public  feeling  favorable  to 
them  was  limited,  and  they  commonly  came  to 
an  ignominious  end. 


SOCIAL  WAR  :  In  the  Athenian  Confed- 
eracy.    See  Athens;  B.  C.  3T8-35T. 

Of  the  Achaian  and  iEtolian  Leagues.  See 
Greeck;  B.  C.  380-146. 

Of  the  Italians.     See  Rome  :  B.  C.  90-88. 

SOCIALIST  PARTIES  IN  GERMANY. 

—  Some  matter  first  placed  under  this  title,  and 
so  referred  to,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  more 
general  article  above,  entitled  Social  Mo\i;- 
siEXTS,  which  see. 

SOCIETY  OF  JESUS.     See  Jesuits. 

SOCII,  The.— The  Italian  subject-allies  of 
Rome  were  called  Soeii  before  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  extended  to  them.  See  Rome  :  B.  C. 
90-88. 

SOCMEN.— Mr.  Hallam  thinks  the  Socmen, 
enumerated  in  Domesday   Book,  to  have   been 


ceorls  W'ho  were  small  landowners.- — H.  Hallam, 
The  Middle  Aqes,  ch.  8,  note  3  {i\  3). 

SOCRATES  :  As  soldier  and  citizen.  See 
Athens:    B.  C.   424-406;   and   Greece:   B.   C. 

406 As  teacher.    See  Education,  Ancient: 

Greece. 

SODALITATES.— "There  were  [among  the 
Romans]  .  .  .  unions  originally  formed  for  social 
purposes,  which  were  named  'sodalitates,'  'so- 
dalitia,'  and  these  may  be  compared  with  our 
clubs.  These  associations  finally  were  made  the 
centres  of  political  parties,  and  we  may  assume 
that  they  were  sometimes  formed  solely  for  polit- 
ical purposes." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
RepuhUc,  p.  8,  ch.  11. —  See,  also.  Collegia. 

SODOR  AND  MAN,  The  Bishopric  of.— 
In  the  11th  century,  the  peculiar  naval  empire 
which  the  Norsemen  had  established  in  the  Heb- 
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rides,  and  on  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Ireli'ind 
and  Scotland,  under  tlfie  rulers  known  as  the  Hy 
Ivar,  became  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Nor- 
durej'er  or  Norderies  and  Sudureyer  or  Suderics, 
the  northern  and  southern  division.  The  divid- 
ing-line was  at  the  point  of  Ardnaniurehan,  the 
most  westerly  promontory  of  the  mainland  of 
Scotland.  "  Hence  the  English  bishopric  of 
Sodor  and  ^[au  —  Sodor  being  the  southern  divis- 
ion of  the  Scottish  Hebrides,  and  not  now  part 
of  any  English  diocese.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  has  no  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  owing,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  to  Man 
not  having  become  an  English  possession  when 
bishops  began  to  sit  as  Lords  by  tenure." — .J.  H. 
Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch.  15,  foot-note  (v.  2). 

—  See,   also,   Normans.  —  Northmen  :    10-13th 

CENTrRIES. 

SOFT-SHELL  DEMOCRATS,  The.  See 
LTkited  St.\tes  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1845-1846. 

SOGDI ANA.— "North  of  the  Bactrians,  be- 
yond the  <).\us,  on  the  western  slope  of  Belur- 
dagh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Polytimetus  (Zaref- 
shan,  i.  c.  strewing  gold),  which  flows  towards 
the  Oxus  from  the  east,  but,  instead  of  joining 
it,  ends  in  Lake  Dengis,  lay  the  Sogdiani  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Suguda  of  the  Old  Persian  inscrip- 
tions, and  Qughdha  of  the  Avesta,  in  the  region 
of  the  modern  Sogd.  As  the  Oxus  in  its  upper 
course  separates  the  Bactrians  from  the  Sogtliani, 
the  .Jaxartes,  further  to  the  north,  separates  the 
latter  from  the  Scj'ths.  According  to  Strabo, 
tlie  manners  of  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdiani  were 
similar,  but  the  Bactrians  were  less  rude.  Mar- 
acanda  (Samarcand),  the  chief  city  of  the  Sogdi- 
ani, on  the  Polytimetus,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
circuit  of  70  stades  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C." 

—  M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7,  ch.  1 
(('.  5).  —  See,  also,  Bokh,\ra. 

Occupied  by  the  Huns.  See  Huns,  The 
AVhite. 


SOHR,  Battle  of  (1745). 

1744-1745. 


See  AusTRi.\ :  A.  D. 


SOISSONS:  Origin  of  the  name.  See 
Belg.e. 

A.  D.  457-486. —  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syagrius.  See  Gaul:  A.  D.  457-486;  also, 
Fk.vnks:    a.  D.  481-511. 

A.  D.  486.  — The  capital  of  Clovis.  See 
P.^uis:   Ti[E  c.vpiT.\L  OF  Clovis. 

A.  D.  511-752. —  One  of  the  Merovingian 
capitals.     See  Franks;    A.  D.  511-753. 

A.  D.  1414. — Pillage  and  destruction  by  the 
Armagnacs. —  In  the  civil  wars  of  Armagnacs 
and  liurgundians,  during  the  reign  of  the  insane 
king  Charles  VL,  the  Armagnacs,  then  having 
the  king  in  their  hands,  and  pretendedly  acting 
under  his  commands,  laid  siege  to  Soissons  and 
took  the  city  by  storm,  on  the  31st  of  May,  A.  D. 
1414.  "In  regard  to  the  destruction  committed 
by  the  king's  army  in  Soissons,  it  cannot  be 
estimated.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  Christian  but 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  atrocious  excesses 
committed  by  this  soldiery  in  Soissons:  married 
women  violated  before  their  husbands,  young 
damsels  in  the  presence  of  their  parents  and  rela- 
tives, holy  nuns,  gentle  women  of  all  ranks,  of 
whom  there  were  many  in  the  town:  all,  or  the 
greater  part,  were  violated  against  their  wills, 
and  known  carnally  by  divers  nobles  and  others, 


who,  after  having  .satiated  their  own  brutal  pas- 
sions, delivered  them  over  without  mercv  to 
their  servants;  and  there  is  no  remembrante  of 
such  disorder  and  havoc  being  done  by  Chris- 
tians. ,  .  .  Thus  was  this  grand  and  noble  citv 
of  boKssons,  strong  from  its  situation,  walls  and 
towers,  full  of  wealth,  and  enilH-llished  with  line 
churches  and  holy  relics,  totally  ruined  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  army  of  king  diaries,  jind  of  the 
pnnces  who  accompanied  him.  The  king,  how- 
ever, before  his  departure,  gave  orders  for  its 
rebuilding."— Monstrelet,  Chronicles  Ur.  bv 
■lohnei,),  bk.  1,  ch.  130  (v.  1). 

SOISSONS,  Battle  of  (718).  See  Frasks: 
A.  T).  .•■)11-7.V>. 

Battle  of  (923).— The  revolt  against  Charies 
the  Simple,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Carolingian  dynasty,  had  its  beginning  in 
918.  In  933,  Robert,  Duke  of  France  and  Count 
of  Paris,  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  was  chosen 
and  crowned  king  by  the  malcontents.  On  the 
15th  of  .lune  in  the  next  year  the  most  desperate 
and  sanguinary  battle  of  the  civil  war  was 
fought  at  Soissons,  where  more  than  half  of  each 
army  perished.  The  Capetians  won  the  tield, 
but  their  newly  crowned  king  was  among  the 
slain. — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and 
Eng.,  r.  3,  ;<.  40. 

♦ 

SOISSONS,  Peace  Congress  of.    See  Spain: 

A.  D.  1736-1731. 

SOKEMANNI.  See  Slavery,  Medieval: 
England. 

SOLEBAY,  Naval  battle  of  (1672).  See 
Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  D.  1673-1674. 

SOLES,  Society  of.  See  Cuba:  A.  D.  1514- 
1851. 

SOLFERINO,  Battle  of  (1859).     See  Italy: 

A.  D.  1856-1859. 

SOLIDUS,  The. — "The  solidus  or  aureus  is 
con]]iuted  equivalent  in  weight  of  gold  to 
twenty-one  shillings  one  penny  English  money." 
— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Rom<iiis,  ch.  33,  fxtt- 
nnte. 

SOLON,  The  Constitution  of.     See  Athens: 

B.  C.  594;  also.  Debt,  Laws  concerxino:  An- 
cient Greek. 

SOLWAY-FRITH,  OR  SOLWAY  MOSS. 
The  Battle  of.     See  Scotland:  A.  1).  1543. 

SOLYMAN,  Caliph,  A.  D.  715-717 Soly- 

man  I.,  Turkish    Sultan,    1530-1566 Soly- 

man  II.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1687-1691. 

SOLYMI,  The.     See  Ltcl^-s. 

SOMA.— HAOMA.— "It  is  well  known  that 
both  in  the  Veda  and  the  Avesta  a  plant  is  men- 
tioned, called  Soma  (Zend,  haoma).  This  plant, 
when  properly  squeezed,  yielded  a  juice,  which 
was  allowed  to  ferment  and,  when  mixed  with 
milk  and  honey,  produced  an  exhilarating  and 
intoxicating  beverage.  This  Soma  juice  has  the 
same  importance  in  Vedic  and  Avcstic  sacrifices 
as  the  juice  of  the  grape  had  in  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  The  question  has  often  been  discussed 
what  kind  of  plant  this  Soma  could  have  been. 
When  Soma  sacrifices  are  performed  at  present, 
it  is  confessed  that  the  real  Soma  can  no  longer 
be  procured,  and  that  some  ci-pr&s,  such  as  Piitl- 
kas,  etc.,  must  be  used  instead."  The  Soma  of 
later  times  seems  to  have  been  identified  w  itli  a 
species  of  Sarcosteinma.  The  ancient  Soma  is 
conjectured  by  some  to  have  been  the  grape,  and 
by  others  to  liave  been  the  hop  plant.— F.  ■*•"'■ 
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>[ullpr,   Biog.  of  Words,  appendix  3.— See,  also, 

ZoUOASTHlANS. 

SOMASCINES,  The.  — The  Somaseines,  or 

tlie  Coniiri-nulioii  of  Somasca,  so  called  from  the 
town  of  tluit  name,  were  an  order  of  regular 
clergv  founded  in  1540  by  a  Venetian  noble, 
Giroliinio  Miani.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  hospitals, 
asylums  for  orphans,  and  the  cd\ication  of  the 
poor.— L.  Kanke,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  bk.  2,  sect.  3 
(f.  1). 

SOMATOPHYLAX.— "  A  somatophylax  in 
tlie  Jlacedoiiian  army  was  no  doubt  at  tirst,  as 
the  word  means,  one  of  the  officers  who  had  to 
answer  for  the  king's  safety ;  perhaps  in  modern 
language  a  colonel  in  the  body-guards  or  house- 
hold troops;  but  as,  in  unmi.xed  monarchies,  the 
faithful  officer  who  was  nearest  the  king's  per- 
son, to  whose  watchfulness  he  trusted  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  often  foimd  himself  the  advLser 
in  matters  of  state,  so,  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
the  title  of  somatophylax  was  given  to  those 
generals  on  whose  wisdom  the  king  chiefly 
leaned,  and  by  whose  advice  he  was  usually 
guided." — S.  Sharpe.  Hist,  of  Ef/>/pt,  c!i.  6,  sect. 
18  (f.  1). 

SOMERS,  Lord,  and  the  shaping  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  England.  See  Exci- 
],.\nd:   a.  D.  1T1(M71'2. 

SOMERSETT,  The  case  of  the  negro.  See 
Slavkhv,  Nkc;uo:  A.  1).  l(5s.j-1773. 

SOMNAUTH,  The  gates  of.  See  Afghan- 
isrAX;  A.  D.  lS4-'-lS(!<J. 

SONCINO,  Battle   of  (1431).      See   Italy: 

A.  n.  iu-,'-i44r. 

SONDERBUND,  The.  See  Switzerland: 
A.  1).  lS(i:i-l,S4.s. 

SONOMA:  A.  D.  1846.— The  raising  of 
the  Bear  Flag.  See  California:  A.  D.  1846- 
1N47. 

SONS  OF  LIBERTY.  See  United  States 
OP   Am.:   a.  I).   170.5  The   ueception   op  the 

XF.WS. 

SONS  OF  LIBERTY,  Knights  of  the  OV- 

der  of  the.  See  I'mted  Statf.s  of  Am.  :  A.  1). 
iyG4  (OnoBEii). 

SOPHENE,  Kingdom  of.     See  Armenia. 

SOPHERIM.     See  Schibes. 

SOPHI  I.,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D.  1628-1641. 
Sophi  II.,  Shah  of  Persia,  1666-1694. 

SOPHI,  The.     See  .^Ikgistanes. 

SORA,  The  School  of.     See  Jews:  7th  Cen- 

TIKY. 

SORABIANS,  The. —  A  Sclavonic  tribe 
which  occupied,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  coun- 
try between  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale.  'They  were 
subdued  bv  Charlemagne  in  806.  —  J.  I.  Mom- 
bert.  J/i.-<t.  'of  C/uii-les  the  Oreat,  bk.  2,  ch.  11. 

SORBIODUNUM.  — A  strong  Roman  for- 
tress in  Ihilaiu  which  is  identified  in  site  with 
Old  Sarum  of  the  present  day.  — T.  Wright,  Celt, 
lioiiunt  o inl  .^ii.t'on,  ch.  5. 

SORBONNE,  The.  See  Eddcation,  Medi- 
.evai,  :  France. — University  op  Paris. 

SORDONES,  The.— A  people  of  the  same 
race  as  the  ancient  Aquitanians,  who  inhabited 
the  eastern  Pyrenees  and  the  Aude.  —  Napoleon 
III.,  imt.  of'Casar.  bk.  3,  ch.  2  (i:  2). 

SOTIATES,  The.  See  Aquitaine:  The 
Ancient  Tribes. 

SOTO,  Hernando  de.  The  expedition  of. 
See  Florida:  A.  D.  1.528-1542. 

SOUDAN,  The.    See  Sudan. 


SOUFFRANCE,  A. —"The  word  is  trans- 
lated as  a  truce,  but  it  means  something  very  <lif- 
ferent  from  a  modern  truce.  .  .  .  The  SoulTrance 
w-as  more  of  the  nature  of  a  peace  at  the  present 
day ;  and  the  reason  why  of  old  it  was  treated  as 
distinct  from  a  peace  was  this:  The  wars  of  the 
time  generally  arose  from  questions  of  succes- 
sion or  of  feudal  superiority.  When  it  became 
desirable  to  cease  fighting,  while  yet  neither  side 
was  prepared  to  give  in  to  the  other,  there  was 
an  agreemc'ut  to  give  up  fighting  in  the  mean 
time,  reserving  all  rights  entire  for  future  dis- 
cussion. A  Souffrance  or  truce  of  this  kind 
might  last  for  centuries." — .J.  H.  Burton,  IIi.<it. 
of  Scotloiid.  ch.  21  (i\  2). 

SOULT,  Marshal,  Campaigns  of.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1806  (October);  1807  (Febri-ary — 
June);  Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (September- De- 
cember) to  1812-1814;  Germany:  A.  1).  1813 
(May — August);  France:  A.  D.  1815  (June). 

SOUTH  AFRICA:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants.—  "South  Africa  in  its  widest  extent  is 
peopled  by  two  great  and  perfectly  distinct  in- 
digeno.us  races  —  the  Kafirs  and  the  Hottentots. 
The  alHnity  of  the  Kafir  tribes,  ethnographically 
including  the  Kafirs  proper  and  the  people  of 
Congo,  is  based  upon  the  various  idioms  spoken 
by  them,  the  direct  representatives  of  a  common 
but  now  extinct  mother  tongue.  The  aggregate 
of  languages  is  now  conventionally  known  as  the 
A-bantu,  or,  more  correctly,  the  Bantu  linguistic 
system.  The  more  common  term  Kafir,  from  the 
Arabic  Kiifir^  infidel,  really  represents  but  a 
small  section  of  this  great  family,  and  being 
otherwise  a  term  of  reproach  imposed  upon  them 
by  strangers,  is  of  course  unknown  to  the  people 
themselves.  All  the  Bantu  triljes  are  distin- 
guished by  a  dark  skin  and  woollj'  hair,  which 
varies  much  in  length  and  quality,  but  is  never 
sleek  or  straight.  .  .  .  According  to  its  geo- 
graphical position  the  Bantvi  system  is  divided 
into  the  Eastern  group,  from  its  principal  repre- 
sentatives known  as  the  Ama-Zulu  and  Ama- 
Khosa  or  Kafir  proper,  the  Central,  or  Be-tchu- 
ana  group,  and  the  Western  or  O-va-IIerero, 
or  Damara  group.  .  .  .  The  northern  division  of 
these  Bantus  bears  the  name  of  Ama-Zulu,  and 
they  are  amongst  the  best  representatives  of 
dark-coloured  races.  The  Zulus  are  relatively 
well  developed  and  of  large  size,  though  not  sur- 
passing the  average  height  of  Europeans,  and 
with  decidedly  better  features  than  the  Ama- 
Khosa.  .  .  .  The  most  wide-spread  and  most 
numerous  of  all  these  Kafir  tribes  are  the  Bechu- 
anas  [including  the  Basutos],  their  present  domain 
stretching  from  the  upper  Orange  river  north- 
wards to  the  Zambesi,  and  over  the  west  coast 
highland  north  of  Namaqualand ;  of  this  vast 
region,  however,  they  occupy  the  outskirts  only. 
.  .  .  The  Hottentots,  or  more  correctly  KoiKoin 
(men),  have  no  material  features  in  common  willi 
the  great  Bantu  family,  except  their  woolly  hair, 
though  even  this  J^resents  some  consideraljle 
points  of  difference.  Their  general  type  is  that 
of  a  people  with  a  peculiar  pale  yellow-brown 
complexion,  very  curly  '  elf-lock 'or  matted  hair, 
narrow  forehead,  high  cheek-bones  projecting 
side- ways,  pointed  chin,  body  of  medium  size, 
rather  hardy  than  strong,  with  small  hands  and 
feet,  and  platynocephalous  cranium.  .  .  .  The 
Hottentotsare  properly  divided  into  three  groups : 
the  Colonial,  or  Hottentots   properly  so  called. 
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dwelling  in  Cape  Colony,  and  tlience  eastwards 
to  the  borders  of  Kaflrland  .  .  .  ;  the  Korana, 
settled  mainly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orange 
river  .  .  .  ;  lastl.y,  the  Naniaqna,  whose  domain 
embraces  the  western  portion  of  South  Africa, 
bordering  eastwards  on  the  Kalahari  desert," — 
Hellwald-Johnston,  Africa  {Stanford's  Compcn- 
dinrii),  rh.  25. — See,  also,  Africa:  The  Inhabit- 
ing Races. 

A.  D  1486-1806. —  Portuguese  discovery. — 
Dutch  possession. — English  acquisition. — The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  "as  far  as  we  know,  was 
first  doubled  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1486  [see 
Portugal:  A.  D.  1463- U98].  He,  and  some  of 
the  mariners  with  him,  called  it  the  Cape  of  Tor- 
ments, or  Capo  Tormentoso,  from  the  miseries 
they  en<lared.  The  more  comfortable  name 
wliicli  it  now  bears  was  given  to  it  by  King  John 
of  Portugal,  as  being  the  new  way  discovered  by 
his  subjects  to  the  glorious  Indies.  Diaz,  it 
seems,  never  in  truth  saw  the  Cape,  but  was 
carried  past  it  to  Algoa  Bay.  .  .  .  Vasco  da 
6ama,  another  sailor  hero,  said  to  have  been  of 
royal  Portuguese  descent,  followed  iiim  in  1497. 
He  landed  to  the  west  of  the  Cape.  .  .  .  Vasco  da 
Gama  did  not  stay  long  at  the  Cape,  but  pro- 
ceeding on  went  up  the  East  Coast  as  far  as  our 
second  South  African  colony,  which  bears  tlie 
name  which  he  then  gave  to  it.  He  called  the 
land  Tierra  de  Natal,  because  he  reached  it  on 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  Nativity.  The  name  has 
stuck  to  it  ever  since  and  no  doubt  will  now  be 
preserved.  From  thence  Da  Gama  went  on  to 
India.  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  made 
no  settlement  at  the  Cape  intended  even  to  be 
permanent;  but  they  did  use  the  place  during 
the  16lh  and  first  half  of  the  next  century  as  a 
port  at  which  the}'  could  call  for  supplies  and 
assistance  on  their  way  out  to  the  East  Indies. 
Tlie  East  had  then  become  the  great  goal  of  com- 
merce to  others  besides  the  Portuguese.  In  1600 
our  own  East  India  Company  was  formed,  and 
in  1603  that  of  the  Dutch.  Previous  to  those 
dates,  in  1.591,  an  English  sailor.  Captain  Lan- 
caster, visited  the  Cape,  and  in  1620  Englishmen 
landed  and  took  possession  of  it  in  tlie  name  of 
James  I.  But  nothing  came  of  these  visitings 
and  declarations,  although  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Great  Britain  to  establish  a  house  of  call  for 
her  trade  out  to  the  East.  For  this  purpose  a 
small  gang  of  convicts  was  deposited  on  Robben 
Island,  which  is  just  off  Capetown,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course  tlie  convicts  quarrelled  with 
themselves  and  the  Natives,  and  came  to  a  speed}' 
end.  In  1595  the  Dutch  came,  but  did  not  then 
remain.  It  was  not  till  1652  that  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  were  destined  to  be  the  pioneer  occu- 
pants of  the  new  land  were  put  on  shore  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  made  the  first 
Dutch  settlement.  Previous  to  that  the  Cape 
had  in  fact  been  a  place  of  call  for  vessels  of  all 
nations  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  East. 
But  from  this  date,  1652,  it  was  to  be  used  for 
the  Dutch  exclusively.  .  .  .  The  home  Author- 
ity at  this  time  was  not  the  Dutch  Government, 
but  the  Council  of  Seventeen  at  Amsterdam, 
who  were  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  .  .  .  From  1658,  when  the  place  was 
but  six  years  old,  there  comes  a  very  sad  record 
indeed.  The  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  landed  at 
the  Cape  from  the  Guinea  Coast.  In  this  year, 
out  of  an  entire  population  of  360,  more  than  a 
half  were   slaves.     The   total  number  of  these 


was  187.  To  control  tliem  and  to  defend  the  place 
there  were  but  113  European  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  This  slave  element  at  once  became 
antagonistic  to  any  system  of  real  colonization 
and  from  that  day  to  this  has  done  more  tliau 
any  other  evil  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  peo- 
^cU  ^^  f  ?*  extinguished,  much  to  the  disgust 
ot  the  old  Dutch  inhabitants,  under  ,Mr.  Buxton's 
Eniancipation  Act  in  1834;  — but  its  etlects  are 
still  felt.  '  The  new  land  of  which  the  Dutch 
iiad  taken  possession  "was  by  no  means  unoccu- 
pied or  unpossessed.  There  was  a  race  of  sav- 
ages in  pos.session,  to  whom  the  Dutch  soon  "-ave 
the  name  of  Hottentots.  [The  name  was  ))rob- 
ably  taken  from  some  sound  in  their  language 
which  was  of  frequent  occurrence ;  they  seem  to 
have  been  called  'Ottcntoos,'  'Hotnots,"Hottcn- 
totes. '  •  Hodmodods, '  and  '  Hadmandods, '  promis- 
cuously.—Foot-note.]  .  .  .  Soon  after  the  settle- 
ment was  established  the  burghers  were  forbidden 
to  trade  with  the.se  people  at  all,  and  then  hos- 
tilities commenced.  The  Hottentots  found  thai 
much,  in  the  way  of  land,  had  been  taken  from 
them  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  got.  They 
.  .  .  have  not  received,  as  Savages,  a  bad  charac- 
ter. They  are  said  to  have  possessed  fidelity, 
attachment,  and  intelligence.  .  .  .  But  the  Hot- 
tentot, with  all  his  virtues,  was  driven  into  rebel- 
lion. There  was  some  fighting,  in  which  the 
natives  of  course  were  beaten,  and  rewards  were 
offered,  so  much  for  a  live  Hottentot,  and  so  much 
for  a  dead  one.  This  went  on  till,  in  1673,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  purchase  land  from  the  na- 
tives. A  contract  was  made  in  that  year  to  pre- 
vent future  cavilling,  as  was  then  alleged,  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  one  of  the  native  princes, 
by  which  the  district  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  for  a  certain  nominal 
price.  .  .  .  But  after  a  very  early  period — 1684 
—  there  was  no  further  buying  of  "land.  .  .  .  The 
land  was  then  annexed  by  Europeans  as  con- 
venience required.  In  all  this  the  Dutch  of 
those  daj'S  did  very  much  as  the  English  have 
done  since.  .  .  .  Tlie  Hottentot  ...  is  said  to 
be  nearly  gone,  and,  being  a  yellow  man,  to  have 
lacked  strength  to  endure  European  seductions. 
But  as  to  the  Hottentot  and  his  fate  there  arc 
varied  opinions.  I  have  been  told  by  some  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  pure  Hottentot.  Using  my 
own  ej'cs  and  my  own  idea  of  what  a  Hottentot 
is,  I  should  have  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Western  Province  of  the  Cape 
Colony  is  Hottentot.  The  truth  probably  is 
that  they  have  become  so  mingled  with  other 
races  as  to  have  lost  much  of  their  identity;  but 
that  the  race  has  not  perished,  as  have  the  Indi- 
ans of  North  America  and  the  ^Maoris.  .  .  .  The 
last  half  of  the  17th  and  the  whole  of  the  18lh 
century  saw  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Dutch 
depot, —  a  colony  it  could  hardly  be  called, — 
going  on  in  the  same  slow  determined  way,  and 
always  with  the  same  purpose.  It  was  no  colony 
because  those  who  managed  it  at  home  in  Hol- 
land, and  they  who  at  the  Cape  served  with  ad- 
mirable fidelity  their  Dutch  masters,  never  enter- 
tained an  idea  as  to  the  colonization  of  the 
country.  ...  In  1795  came  the  English.  In 
that  year  the  French  Republican  troops  Lad 
taken  possession  of  Holland  [see  France  :  A.  D. 
1795  (June  — Decembeu)],  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  after  the  manner  of  dethroned  poten- 
tates, took  refuge  in  England.  He  gave  au  au- 
thority,   which   was  dated    from  Kew,   to  the 
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Governor  of  the  Cape  to  deliver  up  all  ami  every- 
thing in  his  hand.s  to  tlie  English  forces.  On 
Ibe  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  there  was  found 
to  be,  at  tlie  same  time,  a  colonist  rebellion.  .  .  . 
In  this  double  cmcrgeney  the  poor  Dutch  Gov- 
enior,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
Prince's  order  as  an  authority,  was  sorely  puz- 
zled. He  fought  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  and 
then  the  English  were  in  possession.  ...  In 
1797  Lord  Macartney  came  out  as  tlie  first  Brit- 
isti  Governor.  Great  Britain  at  tliis  time  took 
possession  of  the  Cape  to  prevent  the  French 
from  doing  so.  No  doubt  it  was  a  most  desir- 
able possession,  as  being  a  half-way  house  for  us 
to  India  as  it  liad  been  for  the  Duleh.  But  we 
should  not.  at  an}'  rate  then,  have  touched  the 
place  liad  it  not  been  that  Holland,  or  rather  the 
Dutch,  were  manifestly  unable  to  retain  it.  .  .  . 
Our  rule  over  the  Dutchmen  was  uneasy  and  un- 
profitaljle.  Something  of  rebellion  .seems  to  have 
been  going  on  during  the  whole  time.  .  .  . 
When  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803  it  was  ar- 
ranged that,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  be 
restored  to  Holland  [see  Fii.VNCE:  A.  D.  1801- 
180'3J,  English  Ministers  of  State  did  not  prob- 
ably grieve  much  at  the  loss.  .  .  .  But  the  peace 
of  Amiens  was  delusive,  and  there  was  soon  war 
between  England  and  Prance.  Then  again 
Great  Britain  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
Cape,  and  proceeded  to  do  so  on  this  occasion 
without  any  seinl)lance  of  Dutch  authority.  At 
that  time  whatever  belonged  to  Holland  was 
almost  certain  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France. 
In  1805  .  .  .  Sir  David  Baird  was  sent  with  half 
a  dozen  regiments  to  e.\pel,  not  the  Dutch,  but 
tlie  Dutch  Governor  and  the  Dutch  soldiers  from 
the  Cape.  This  he  did  easily,  having  encoun- 
tered some  slender  resistance;  anil  thus  in  1806, 
on  the  lUth  January,  after  a  century  and  a  half 
of  Dutch  ride,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  became  a 
British  colony." — A.  Trollope,  South  Africa,  v.  1, 
c/i.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  Greswell,  Oin-  South  African 
Empire,  v.  1,  ch.  1^. — R.  Russell,  Natal,  pt.  2, 
eh.  1-3.— Sir  B.  Frere,  Historical  Sketch  of  S. 
Africa  (Koij,il  Hist.  Sir.  Trarts.  N.  S.,  v.  3  aiuli) 

A.  D.  1806-1881.  — The  English  and  the 
Dutch  Boers.— The  "  Great  Trek."— Succes- 
sive Boer  republics  of  Natal,  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  Transvaal,  absorbed  in  the 
British  dominions.— The  Boer  War. — The  early 
history  of  the  Cape  Colony,  after  it  became  a 
dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  "is  a  record 
of  the  struggles  of  the  settlers,  both  Engli.sh  and 
Dutch,  against  the  despotic  system  of  govern- 
ment established  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset;  of 
Kaffir  wars,  in  which  the  colonists  were  often 
hard  put  to  it  to  hold  their  own;  and  of  the 
struggle  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  sustained 
with  success  by  John  Fairbairn,  and  Tliomas 
Pringle,  the  poet  of  South  Africa,  the  Ovid  of  a 
self-chosen  exile.  For  a  time  the  Dutch  and 
English  settlers  lived  in  peace  and  amity  to- 
gether, but  the  English  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of,  and  liually  emancipate  the  slaves, 
severed  the  two  races.  The  Dutch  settlers  lield 
the  old  Biblical  notions  about  slavery,  and  tliey 
resented  fiercely  the  law  of  1833  emancipating 
all  slaves  throughout  the  colony  in  1834.  The 
Boers  at  once  determined  to  'trek,'  to  leave  the 
colony  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  law,  and  find  in  the  South  African  wil- 
derness, where  no  human  law  prevailed,  food  for 


their  flocks,  and  the  pastoral  freedom  of  .Jacob 
and  of  Abraham.  The  Boers  would  live  their 
own  lives  in  their  own  wny.  They  had  nothing 
in  common  with  tlie  Englishman,  and  they 
wished  for  nothing  in  common.  .  .  .  Tliey  were 
a  primitive  people,  farming,  hunting,  reading 
the  Bible,  pious,  sturdy,  and  independent;  and 
the  colonial  Government  was  by  no  means  willing 
to  see  them  leaving  the  fields  and  farms  that 
they  liad  colonised,  in  order  to  found  fresh  stales 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  newly  acquired 
territor}'.  But  the  Government  was  powerless; 
it  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  prevent  this  emigra- 
tion. There  was  no  law  to  prevent  it.  .  .  .  So, 
with  their  waggons,  their  horses,  their  cattle  and 
slieep,  their  guns,  and  their  few  household  goods, 
the  hardy  Boers  struck  out  into  the  interior  and 
to  the  north-east,  in  true  patriarchal  fashion  [the 
migration  being  known  as  the  Great  Trek],  seek- 
ing their  promised  land,  and  that  '  desolate  free- 
dom of  tlie  wild  ass'  which  was  dear  to  their 
hearts.  They  founded  a  colony  at  Natal,  fought 
and  liaptizcd  the  new  colony  in  their  own  lilood. 
The  Zulu  chief,  Dingaan,  who  sold  them  the 
territory,  murdered  the  Boer  leader,  Peter  Relief, 
and  his  79  followers  as  soon  as  the  deed  was 
signed.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Boer 
hatred  to  the  native  races.  The  Boers  fought 
with  the  Zulus  successfully  enough,  fought  with 
the  English  who  came  upon  them  less  success- 
fully. The  Imperial  Government  decided  that 
it  would  not  permit  its  subjects  to  establish  any 
independent  Governments  in  any  part  of  South 
Africa.  In  1843,  after  no  slight  struggle  and 
bloodshed,  the  Dutch  republic  of  Natal  ceased 
to  be,  and  Natal  became  part  of  the  British  do- 
minion. Again  the  Boers,  who  were  unwilling 
to  remain  under  British  rule,  '  trekked  '  north- 
ward ;  again  a  free  Dutch  state  was  founded  — 
the  Orange  Free  State.  Once  again  the  English 
Government  persisted  in  regarding  them  as  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  as  rebels  if  they  refused  to 
admit  as  much.  Once  again  there  was  strife  and 
bloodshed,  and  in  1848  the  Orange  settlement 
was  placed  under  British  authority,  while  the 
leading  Boers  fled  for  their  lives  across  the  Vaal 
River,  and,  obstinately  independent,  began  to 
found  the  Transvaal  Republic.  After  si.\  years, 
however,  of  British  rule  in  the  Orange  territory 
the  Imperial  Government  decided  to  give  it  back 
to  the  Boers,  whose  stubborn  desire  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  unchanging  dislike  for  foreign  rule, 
made  them  practically  unmanageable  as  subjects. 
In  April  18.54  a  convention  was  entered  into  with 
the  Boers  of  the  Orange  territory,  by  wliicli  the 
Imperial  Government  guaranteed  the  future  in- 
dejiendence  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Across 
the  Vaal  River  the  Transvaal  Boers  grew  and 
flourished  after  their  own  fashion,  fought  the 
natives,  established  their  republic  and  their 
Volksraad.  But  in  1877  the  Transvaal  republic 
had  been  getting  rather  the  worst  of  it  in  some 
of  these  struggles,  and  certain  of  the  Transvaal 
Boers  seem  to  have  made  suggestions  to  England 
that  she  should  take  the  Transvaal  republic 
under  her  protection.  Sir  TheopliilusShepstone 
was  sent  out  to  investigate  the  situation.  He 
seems  to  have  entirely  misunderstood  the  con- 
dition of  things,  and  to  have  taken  the  fright- 
ened desires  of  a  few  Boers  as  the  honest  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  Boer  nation.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  hoisted  the  English  flag  iu  the  Transvaal, 
and  declared  the  little  republic  a  portion  of  the 
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territory  of  the  British  Crown.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  majority  of  the  Boers  were  a  fierce,  in- 
dependeut  people,  very  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
and  without  the  least  desire  to  come  under  the 
rule,  to  escape  which  they  bad  wandered  so  far 
from  the  earliest  settlements  of  their  race.  .  .  . 
The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  sent  deputation 
after  deputation  to  England  to  appeal,  and  ap- 
peal in  vain,  against  the  annexation.  Lord  Car- 
narvon bad  set  his  whole  heart  upon  a  scheme  of 
South  African  confederation;  his  belief  in  the 
ease  with  which  this  confederation  might  be  ac- 
complished was  carefully  fostered  by  judiciously 
coloured  official  reports.  .  .  .  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
as  a  friend,'  advised  the  Boers  'not  to  believe 
one  word'  of  any  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  English  people  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
the  Transvaal.  '  Xever  believe.' he  said,  'that 
the  English  people  will  do  anything  of  the  Ivind.' 
AVhen  the  chief  civil  and  military  command  of 
the  eastern  part  of  South  Africa  was  given  to 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was 
not  less  explicit  in  his  statements.  ...  In  spite 
of  the  announcements  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  and  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  the  dis- 
affected Boers  were  not  without  more  or  less 
direct  English  encouragement.  The  Boer  depu- 
tations bad  found  many  friends  in  England.  .  .  . 
One  of  those  who  thus  sympathised  was  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  his  Midlothian  speeches  he  de- 
nounced again  and  again  the  Conservative  policy 
which  had  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. .  .  .  While  all  the  winds  of  the  world 
were  carrying  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  to  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal  .  .  .  should  have  caught 
at  these  encouraging  sentences,  and  been  cheered 
by  them,  and  animated  by  them  to  rise  against 
the  despotism  denounced  by  a  former  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  .  .  .  For  some  time  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reasonable  chance  of  liberty,  but 
in  the  end  of  1880  the  Boers  saw  their  opportu- 
nity. .  .  .  There  w-ere  few  troops  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  Boer  hour  had  come.  As  in  most 
insurrections,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rising 
was  slight  enough.  A  Boer  named  Bezhuidenot 
was  summoned  by  the  landdrost  of  Potchefstrom 
to  pay  a  claim  made  by  the  Treasury  officials  at 
Pretoria.  Bezhuidenot  resisted  the  claim,  which 
certainly  appears  to  have  been  illegal.  .  .  .  The 
landdrost  attached  a  waggon  of  Bezhuidenot's, 
and  announced  that  it  would  be  sold  to  meet  the 
claim.  On  November  11  the  waggon  was  brought 
iuto  the  open  square  of  Potchefstrom,  and  the 
sheriff  was  about  to  begin  the  sale,  when  a  num- 
ber of  armed  Boers  pulled  him  off  and  carried 
the  waggon  away  in  triumph.  They  were  un- 
opposed, as  there  was  no  force  in  the  town  to 
resist  them.  The  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  of 
Bezhuidenot's  cart,  was  the  match  which  fired 
the  long-prepared  train.  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  sent 
some  troops  to  Potchefstrom;  a  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  ringleaders 
of  the  Bezhuidenot  affair;  it  was  obvious  that  a 
collision  was  close  at  hand.  .  .  .  On  Jlonday, 
December  13,  1880,  almost  exactly  a  month  after 
the  affair  of  Bezhuidenot's  waggon,  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  Boers  at  Heidelberg  proclaimed  the  Trans- 
vaal once  again  a  republic,  established  a  trium- 
virate Governmeut,  and  prepared  to  defend  their 
republic  in  arms.  .  .  .  'The  news  of  the  insur- 
rections aroused  the  Cape  Government  to  a  sense 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.     Movements 


of  British  troops  were  at  once  made  to  nut  the 
msurgents  down  with  all  speed.  It  is  still  an 
unsettled  point  on  which  side  the  first  shot  was 
tired.  There  were  some  shots  exchanged  at  Pot- 
chefstrom on  December  1.5.  .  .  .  Previously  to 
this  the  94th  regiment  had  marched  from  Leydcn- 
berg  to  reinforce  Pretoria  on  December  5,  and 
had  reached  Middleburgh  about  a  week  later. 
On  the  way  came  rumours  of  the  Boer  rising. 
.  .  .  Colonel  Anstruther  seems  to  have  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  force  he  had  with  him  was  quite 
strong  enough  to  render  a  good  account  of  any 
rebels  who  might  attempt  to  intercept  its  march. 
The  whole  strength  of  his  force,  however,  offi- 
cers included,  did  not  amount  to  quite  250  men. 
The  troops  crossed  the  Oliphants  River,  left  it 
two  days'  march  behind  them,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20tli  were  marching  quietly  along 
with  their  long  line  of  waggons  and  their  band 
playing  '  God  save  the  Queen  '  under  the  bright 
glare  of  the  sun.  Suddenly,  on  the  rising  ground 
near  the  Bronkhorst  Spruit  a  body  of  ariii'ed  Boers 
appeared.  A  man  galloped  out  from  among 
them  — Paul  de  Beer  — with  a  flag  of  truce. 
Colonel  Anstruther  rode  out  to  meet  him,  and 
received  a  sealed  despatch  warning  the  colonel 
that  the  British  advance  would  be  considered 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  Colonel  Anstruther  re- 
plied simply  that  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Pre- 
toria, and  that  he  should  do  so.  Each  man  gal- 
loped back  to  his  own  force,  and  firing  began. 
In  ten  minutes  the  fight,  if  fight  it  can  be  called, 
was  over.  The  Boers  were  unrivalled  sharp- 
shooters, had  marked  out  every  oBicer;  every 
shot  was  aimed,  and  every  shot  told.  The  Boers 
were  well  covered  by  trees  on  rising  ground ; 
the  English  were  beneath  them,  had  no  cover  at 
all,  and  were  completely  at  their  mercy.  In  ten 
minutes  all  the  olflcers  had  fallen,  some  forty 
men  were  killed,  and  nearly  double  the  number 
wounded.  Colonel  Anstruther,  who  was  himself 
badly  wounded,  saw  that  he  must  either  surren- 
der or  have  all  his  men  shot  down,  and  he  sur- 
rendered. .  .  .  Colonel  Anstruther,  who  after- 
wards died  of  his  wounds,  bore  high  tribute  in 
his  despatch  to  the  kindness  and  humanity  of  the 
Boers  when  once  the  fight  was  done.  ...  Sir 
George  CoUey  struggledbravely  for  a  while^  to 
make  head  against  The  Boers.  At  Lang's  Nek 
and  Ingago  he  did  his  best,  and  the  men  under 
him  fought  gallantly,  but  the  superior  positions 
and  marksrnanship  of  the  Boers  gave  them  the 
advantage  in  both  fights.  Under  their  murder- 
ous fire  the  officers  and  men  fell  helplessly.  Ofli- 
cer  after  ofticer  of  a  regiment  would  be  shot 
down  by  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Boers  while 
trying  to  rally  his  men,  while  the  British  fire  did 
companitively  slight  damage,  and  the  troops 
seldom  came'  to  sufficiently  close  quarters  to  use 
the  bayonet.  But  the  most  fatal  battle  of  the 
campaign  was  yet 'to  come.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
had  arrived  at  t'he  Cape  with  reinforcements,  had 
met  Sir  George  Colley,  and  had  gone  to  Pieter- 
maritzburg  to  await  the  coming  of  further  rein- 
forcements. On  Satuniay  night,  February  26, 
Sir  George  Colley  with  a  small  force  moved  out 
of  the  camp  at  .Mount  Prospect,  and  occupied 
the  Majuba  Hill,  which  overlooked  the  Boer 
camps  on  the  flat  beyond  Lang's  Xck.  Early 
next  morning  the  Boers  attacked  the  hill;  there 
was  some  desultory  firing  for  a  while,  under 
cover  of  which  three  Boer  storramg  parties 
ascended  the  hill  almost  unseen.     The   British 
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were  outflanked  ami  summndod,  a  deadly  tire 
was  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  sides.  The 
slaughter  was  excessive.  As  usual  the  officers 
were  soon  shot  down.  Sir  George  Colley,  who 
was  directing  the  movements  as  coolly  as  if  at 
review,  was  killed  just  as  lie  was  giving  orders 
to  cease  tiring.  The  Brilisli  l)roke  and  Hed,  tired 
upon  as  tliey  tied  by  tlie  sharpshooters.  Some 
e.seaped;  a  hirge  number  were  taken  ])risoners. 
So  disastrous  a  <lefeat  had  seldom  fallen  upon 
Hritisli  arms.  The  recent  memory  of  Maiwand 
was  (juite  obliterated.  That  was  the  last  episode 
of  the  war.  General  Wood  agreed  to  a  tempo- 
rary armistice.  There  had  heen  negotiations 
going  on  between  the  Boers  and  the  British  be- 
fore the  Majuba  Hill  defeat,  which  need  never 
have  occurred  if  there  bad  not  been  a  delay  in  a 
replj"  of  Kruger's  to  a  letter  of  Sir  George  Col- 
ley's.  The  negotiations  were  now  resumed, 
and  concluded  in  the  establishment  of  peace,  on 
what  may  be  called  a  Boer  basis.  The  republic 
of  the  Transvaal  was  to  be  re-established,  with  a 
British  protectorate  and  a  British  Resident  in- 
deed, but  practically  granting  the  Boers  the  self- 
government  for  which  they  took  up  arms." — 
J.  H.  McCarthy,  England  under  Gladstone,  ch.  .5. 
Ai>so  in:  J.  Nixon,  Complete  Story  of  the 
Traiisraed. — T.  F.  Carter,  Narrative  of  the  Bwr 

A.  D.  1811-1868.— The  Kafir  wars.— British 
absorption  of  Kafraria. — "  In  1811  the  tirst  Kalir 
war  was  brought  on  by  the  depredations  of  those 
warlike  natives  on  the  Boers  of  the  eastern  fron- 
tier; a  war  to  the  knife  ensued,  the  Kafirs  were 
driven  to  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
and  military  posts  were  formed  along  the  border. 
A  second  war.  however,  broke  out  in  1818,  when 
the  Kafirs  invading  the  colony  drove  the  farmers 
completely  out  of  the  country  west  of  the  Great 
Fish  River,  penetrating  as  far  as  Uitenhage. 
But  the  Kafirs  could  not  stand  against  the  guns 
of  the  colonists,  and  tlie  second  war  terminated 
in  the  advance  of  an  overwhelming  force  into 
Kalirland,  and  the  annexation  of  a  large  slice  of 
territory,  east  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  to  the  col- 
ony. .  .  .  For  a  third  time,  in  1835,  a  horde  of 
about  10,000  fighting  men  of  the  Kafirs  spread 
fire  and  slaughter  and  i)illage  over  the  eastern 
districts,  a  war  which  led,  as  the  previous  ones 
had  done,  to  a  more  extended  invasion  of  Kaf- 
raria by  the  British  troops,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Kei  river.  .  .  .  A  fourth 
great  Kafir  war  in  1846,  provoked  by  the  daring 
raids  of  these  hostile  tribes  and  their  bold  inva- 
sions of  tlie  colony  was  also  followed  up  by 
farther  encroachments  on  Kafir  territory,  and 
in  1847  a  proclamation  was  issued  extending  the 
frontier  to  the  Orange  river  on  the  north  and  to 
the  Keiskamma  river  in  the  east,  British  sover- 
eignty being  then  also  declared  over  the  territory 
extending  from  the  latter  river  eastward  to  the 
Kei,  though  this  sjiace  was  at  first  reserved  for 
occupation  by  the  Kafirs  and  named  British  Kaf- 
raria. But  peace  was  restored  only  for  a  lirief 
time;  in  1857  a  fresh  Kafir  rebellion  had  broken 
out,  and  for  two  years  subsequently  a  sort  of 
guerilla  warfare  was  maintained  along  the  east- 
ern frontier,  involving  great  losses  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property.  In  1863  this  last  Kafir 
war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  Britisli 
Kafraria  was  jjhiced  under  the  rule  of  European 
functionaries  and  incorporated  with  the  colony. 
In  1868  the  Basulos  [or  Eastern  Bechuanas],  who 


occupy  the  territory  about  the  head  of  the  Orange 
river,  between  its  tributary  the  t'aledon  and  the 
summits  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  and  who  had 
lived  under  a  Semi-protectorate  of  the  British 
since  1848,  were  proclaimed  British  subjects. 
.  .  .  Subsequently  large  portions  of  formerly 
independent  Kafraria  between  the  Kei  river  and 
tlie  southern  bonier  of  Xatal  have  passed  under 
the  government  of  the  Cape." — Ilellwald-.Iohn- 
ston,  Afri'ni  (Stanford'x  Ctinipeniliinn),  eh.  '2''>. 

A.  D.  1867-1871. —  Discovery  of  Diamonds. 
—  Annexation  of  Griqualand  wrest  to  Cape 
Colony.     Si'c  (.iuuiC.\s. 

A.  D.  1877-1879.— The  Zulu  War.  — "  At 
this  time  [1H77J  l)esides  the  tliree  English  Colo- 
nies of  Cape  Town,  Natal,  and  the  latel>-  formed 
Griqualand,  there  were  two  independent  Dutch 
Republics, —  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the 
Transvaal.  Much  of  the  white  population  even 
of  the  English  Provinces  was  Dutch,  and  a  still 
lai'ger  [n'oportion  consisted  of  reclaimed  or  half- 
reclaimed  natives.  Thus  .  .  .  there  lay  behind 
all  disputes  the  question  which  invariably  at- 
tends frontier  settlements  —  the  treatment  of  the 
native  pojnilation.  This- difficulty  had  become 
])rominent  in  the  year  1873  and  1874,  wlien  tlic^ 
fear  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  a  chief  of  the 
name  of  Langalibalcle  located  in  Natal  had 
driven  the  European  inhabitants  to  unjustifiable 
violence.  The  tribe  over  which  the  chief  had 
ruled  had  been  scattered  and  driven  from  its 
territory,  the  chief  himself  brought  to  trial,  and 
on  most  insufficient  evidence  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. It  was  the  i)ersuasion  that  he  was 
intriguing  with  external  tribes  which  had  ex- 
cited tlie  unreasoning  fear  of  the  colonists.  For 
beyond  the  frontier  tlicrc  lay  the  Zulus,  a  re- 
markable nation,  organised  entirely  upon  a  mili- 
tary system,  anil  forming  a  great  standing  army 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  their  King  Cetchwayo. 
Along  tlie  frontier  of  Natal  the  English  pre- 
served friendly  relations  with  this  threatening 
chief.  But  the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Transvaal, 
harsh  and  arbitrary  in  their  treatment  of  natives, 
had  already  involved  themselves  in  a  war  with  a 
neighbouring  potentate  of  the  name  of  Secocoeni, 
and  had  got  into  disputes  with  Cetchwayo,  which 
threatened  to  bring  upon  the  European  Colonies 
an  indiscriminate  assault."  Lord  Carnarvon 
thought  it  practicable  to  cure  the  troubles  in 
South  Africa  by  a  confederation  of  the  colonies. 
"The  difficulty  of  the  situation  was  so  obvious 
to  the  Colonial  ]\Iinister  that  he  had  chosen  as 
High  Commissioner  a  man  whose  experience  and 
energy  he  could  thoroughly  trust.  Unfortu- 
nately ill  Sir  Bartle  Frere  lie  had  selected  a  man 
not  only  of  great  ability,  but  one  who  carried 
self-reliance  and  imperialist  views  to  an  extreme. 
.  .  .  The  danger  caused  by  the  reckless  conduct 
of  the  Boers  upon  the  frontier,  and  their  proved 
incapacity  to  resist  their  native  enemies,  had 
made  it  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  that  they 
should  join  the  proposed  Confederation,  and 
thus  be  at  once  restrained  and  assisted  by  the 
central  power.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  had 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  the 
Transvaal  Republic  to  consent  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort.  .  .  .  Unable  to  persuade  the 
Boers  to  accept  his  suggestions  for  an  amicable 
arrangement,  he  proceeded,  in  virtue  of  jjowers 
intrusted  to  him,  to  declare  the  Republic  an- 
nexed, and  to  take  over  the  government.  This 
high-handed  act  brought  with  it,  as  some  of  its 
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critics  iu  the  House  of  Commons  had  propliesied, 
disastrous  difficulties.  Not  only  were  the  Boers 
themselves  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  dis- 
affected, but  the_y  handed  over  to  the  Imperial 
Goverumeut  all  their  difficulties  and  hostilities. 
They  were  involved  in  disputes  with  both  their 
barbarous  neighbours.  ...  In  1875  they  had 
made  demands  upon  Cetchwayo.  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  a  rectilication  of  frontier 
largely  in  their  own  favour.  .  .  .  Commissioners 
were  appointed  in  1878  to  inquire  into  the  rights 
of  the  case.  .  .  .  The  Commissioners  arrived  at 
a  unanimous  decision  against  the  Dutch  claims. 
.  .  .  But  before  the  Treaty  could  be  carried  out 
it  required  ratification  from  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  it  came  back  from  his  hands  clogged 
with  formidable  conditions.  .  .  .  While  ...  he 
accepted  the  boundary  report,  he  determined  to 
make  it  an  opportunity  for  the  destruction  of 
Cetchwayo's  power.  In  December  a  Special 
Commission  was  tlespatched  to  meet  the  Zulu 
Envoys,  to  explain  the  award,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  demand  corresponding  guarantees  from 
the  King.  When  these  were  unfolded  they  ap- 
peared to  be  the  abolition  of  his  military  system 
and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  tribal  regi- 
ments approved  bythe  British  Government,  the 
acceptance  of  a  British  Resident  by  whose  advice 
he  was  to  act,  the  protection  of  missionaries,  and 
the  payment  of  certain  fines  for  irregularities 
committed  by  his  subjects.  These  claims  were 
thrown  into  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  and 
Cetchwayo  was  given  thirty  days  to  decide.  .  .  . 
It  was  to  be  submission  or  war.  It  proved  to  be 
war.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  already  prepared  for 
this  contingencj';  he  had  detained  in  South 
Africa  the  troops  which  should  have  returned  to 
England,  and  had  applied  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment for  more.  .  .  .  Lord  Chelmsford  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  troops  upon  the 
frontier,  and  on  the  12th,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  time  allowed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  ulti- 
matum expired,  the  frontier  was  crossed.  Tiie 
invasion  was  directed  towards  Ulundi,  the  Zulu 
capital.  .  .  .  The  first  step  across  the  frontier 
produced  a  terrible  disaster.  The  troops  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Chelmsford 
encamped  at  Isandlaiia  without  any  of  the  ordi- 
nar}'  precautions,  and  in  a  bad  position.  ...  In 
this  unprotected  situation  Lord  Chelmsford, 
while  himself  advancing  to  reconnoitre,  left  two 
battalions  of  the  24th  with  some  native  allies 
under  Colonel  Pulleine,  who  were  subsequently 
joined  by  a  bod}-  of  3,000  natives  and  a  few 
Europeans  under  Colonel  Durnford.  The  forces 
left  in  the  camp  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the 
Zulus  in  overwhelming  numbers  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed [January  22,  1879].  It  was  only  the 
magnificent  defence  by  Chard  and  Bromhead  of 
the  post  and  hospital  at  Rorke's  Drift  which 
prevented  the  victorious  savages  from  pouring 
hito  Natal.  Lord  Chelmsford  on  returning  from 
his  advance  hurried  from  the  fearful  scene  of 
slaughter  back  to  the  frontier.  For  the  moment 
all  was  panic;  an  immediate  irruption  of  the 
enemy  was  expected.  But  when  it  was  found 
that  Colonel  "\Vood  to  the  west  could  hold  his 
own  though  only  with  much  rough  fighting,  and 
that  Colonel  Pearson,  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  after  a -successful  battle  had  occupied  and 
held  Ekowe,  confidence  was  re-established.  But 
the  troops  in  Ekowe  were  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication  except    by   means   of    heliographic 


signals,  and  the  interest  of  the  war  was  for  a 
wlnle  centred  upon  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
\Vith  extreme  caution,  in  spite  of  the  cfamorous 
criticism  levelled  against  him,  Lonl  Chelmsford 
refused  to  move  to  its  rescue  till  fullv  reinforced 
Towards  the  end  of  March  however  it  was 
known  that  the  provisions  were  running  low 
and  on  the  29th  an  army  of  0,000  men°again 
crossed  the  frontier.  On  this  occasion  there  "was 
no  lack  of  precaution.  ...  As  they  approached 
the  fortress,  they  were  assaulted  iit  Gingilovo, 
their  strong  formation  proved  efficient  against 
the  wild  bravery  of  their  assailants,  a  complete 
victory  was  won,  and  the  garrison  at  Ekowe 
rescued.  A  day  or  two  earlier  an  even  more 
reckless  assault  upon  Colonel  Wood's  camp  at 
Kambula  was  encountered  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. But  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish prestige  it  was  thought  necessary  to  under- 
take a  fresh  invasion  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Several 
attempts  at  peace  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Zulus.  But  their  ambassadors  were  never, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  English  generals,  sulticiently 
accredited  to  allow  negotiations  to  be  opened. 
Yet  it  would  appear  that  Cetchwayo  was  really 
desirous  of  peace,  according  to  his  own  account 
even  the  assault  at  Isandlaiia  was  an  accident, 
and  the  two  last  great  battles  were  the  result  of 
local  efforts.  At  length  in  July  properly  author- 
ised envoys  came  to  the  camp.  Terms  of  sub- 
mission were  dictated  to  them,  but  as  they  were 
not  at  once  accepted  a  final  battle  was  fought  re- 
sulting completely  in  favour  of  the  English,  who 
then  occupied  and  burnt  Ulundi,  the  Zulu  capi- 
tal. .  .  .  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  .  .  .  again 
sent  out  with  full  powers  to  effect  a  settlement. 
His  first  business  was  to  capture  the  King. 
When  this  was  done  he  proceeded  to  divide  Zulu- 
land  into  thirteen  districts,  each  under  a  separate 
chief;  the  militar}'  system  was  destroyed;  the 
people  were  disarmed  ami  no  importation  of 
arms  allowed;  a  Resident  was  to  decide  disputes 
in  which  British  subjects  were  involved.  The 
reception  of  missionaries  against  the  will  of  the 
people  was  not  however  insisted  on." — J.  F. 
Bright,  Hist,  of  England,  period  4,  pp.  545-550. 

Also  in  :  P.  E.  Colenso  and  E.  Durnford,  IIi.it. 
of  the  Zulu  TT'-n-.— A.  Wilmot,  l[i«t.  .»/  the  Zulu 
)V(if. — C.  J.  Norris-Xewman,  In  Zululand  teith 
the  British. — C.  Vijn,  Ctstrai/o's  Dutrhnian. 

A.  D.  1885-1893.  —  British  acquisition  of 
Matabeleland  or  Zambesia. — Dominion  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.— War  with 
King  Lobengula. — "The  Boers,  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  new  lands  into  which  to  trek,  had  Ion"  ago 
fixed  their  eyes  on  the  country  north  of  the  Lim- 
popo, known  generally  as  Matabeleland,  ruled 
over  by  Lobengula,  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
Matabeles.  .  .  .  The  reports  of  ^lauch.  Baines, 
and  others,  of  the  rich  gold  mines  contained  in 
this  territory,  were  well  known.  .  .  .Other 
travellers  and  sportsmen,  ilohr,  Oates,  Selous, 
gave  the  most  favourable  accounts  not  only  of 
the  gold  of  the  country,  but  of  the  suitability  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  high  plateau  known  as 
iMashonaland  for  European  settlement  and  agri- 
cultural operations.  When  Sir  Charles  Warren 
was  in  Bechuanaland  in  1885,  several  of  his 
ofticers  made  journeys  to  Matabeleland,  and 
their  reports  all  tended  to  show  the  desirability 
of  taking  possession  of  that  country ;  indeed  Sir 
Charles  was  assured  that  Lobengula  would  wel- 
come a  British  alliance  as  a  protection  against 
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the  Boers,  of  whose  designs  he  was  afraid.  .  .  . 
Asa  result  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  mission  to 
Becluianaland,  and  of  tlie  reports  furnished  by 
tlie  agents  he  sent  into  Jlatabeleland,  the  atten- 
tion of  adventurers  and  prospectors  was  more 
and  n\ore  drawn  towards  tlie  latter  country. 
The  Portuguese  .  .  .  had  been  electrified  into 
activity  by  the  events  of  the  past  two  years. 
That  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
was  dirc<'ted  to  Matabeleland  even  in  1887  is  evi- 
dent from  a  protest  in  August  of  that  year,  on 
tlie  part  of  Lord  Salisbury,  against  an  otlicial 
Portuguese  map  claiming  a  section  of  that  coun- 
try as  within  tlu^  Portuguese  sphere.  Lord 
Salisbury  then  clearly  stated  that  no  pretensions 
of  Portugal  to  Jlalali'eleland  could  be  recognised, 
and  that  the  Zamliesi  .should  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  northern  limit  of  British  South  Africa. 
The  British  Prime  Minister  reminded  the  l^ortu- 
guese  Government  that  according  to  the  Berlin 
Act  no  claim  to  territory  in  Central  Africa  could 
be  recognised  that  was  not  supported  by  effec- 
tive occupation.  The  Portuguese  Government 
m.aintained  (it  must  be  admitted  with  justice) 
that  this  applied  only  to  the  coast,  but  Lord 
Salisbury  stood  firmly  to  his  position.  .  .  .  Ger- 
mans, Boers,  Portuguese,  were  all  ready  to  lay 
their  hands  on  the  country  elaimeil  by  Lobeiigula. 
England  step])ed  in  and  took  it  out  of  their 
hands;  and  at  the  worst  she  can  only  be  accused 
of  olieying  the  law  of  the  universe,  '  !Mighf  is 
Right.'  By  the  end  of  1887  the  attempts  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers  to  obtain  a  liold  over  Jlatabele- 
land  had  reached  a  crisis.  It  became  evident 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  if  England  was  t(j 
secure  the  Zambesi  as  the  northern  limit  of  ex- 
tension of  her  South  African  possessions.  Lo- 
bengula  himself  was  harassed  ami  anxious  as  to 
.the  designs  of  the  Boers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
doings  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  north  of  his  ter- 
ritory on  the  other.  In  the  Rev.  J.  Smith  Mof- 
fat, Assistant  Commissioner  in  Becluianaland, 
England  had  a  trusty  agent  who  had  formerly 
been  a  missionary  for  many  years  in  Matabele- 
land, and  had  great  influence  with  Lobengula. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  difficult  for  "Sir.  Jloffat  to  persviadc 
the  King  to  put  an  end  to  bis  troubles  by  plac- 
ing himself  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
On  21st  March  1888,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  and  Iler  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  was  able 
to  inform  the  Home  Government  that  on  the  pre- 
vious 11th  February  Lobengula  had  appended 
his  mark  to  a  brief  document  which  secured  to 
England  supremacy  in  Matabeleland  over  all  her 
rivals.  .  .  .  The  publication  of  the  treaty  was, 
as  might  be  e.xpecteil,  followed  by  reclamations 
both  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  Portu- 
gal. Before  the  British  hold  was  firmly  estab- 
lished over  the  country  attempts  were  made  by 
large  parties  of  Boers  to  trek  into  ^latabeleland. 
.  .  .  Individual  Boers  as  well,  it  must  be  said, 
as  individual  Englishmen  at  the  kraal  of  Loben- 
gula, attemjited  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  latter 
against  the  British.  But  the  King  remained 
throughout  faithful  to  liis  engagements.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  Lobengula  himself  who  gave  any 
cause  for  an.xiety  during  the  initial  .stage  of  the 
English  occupation.  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  power- 
ful chief,  but  even  he  is  obliged  to  defer  to  the 
wishes  of  his  '  indunas  '  and  his  army.  .  .  .  Lo- 
bengula himself  kept  a  firm  hand  over  his  war- 


riors, but  even  he  was  at  times  apprehensive  that 
they  might  burst  beyond  all  control.  Happily 
this  trying  initial  period  passed  without  disaster. 
.  .  .  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed  than  Lo- 
bengula was  besieged  for  concessions  of  land,  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  gold 
with  which  the  country  was  said  to  abound, 
especially  in  the  east,  in  Mashonaland."  The 
principal  competitors  for  what  was  looked  upon 
as  the  great  prize  were  two  syndicates  of  capital- 
ists, which  finally  became  amalgamated,  in  1889, 
under  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Cecil  .J. 
Rhodes,  forming  tlie  great  British  South  Africa 
Company,  about  which  much  has  been  heard  in 
recent  years.  "  The  principal  field  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was 
defined  in  the  charter  to  be  '  the  region  of  South 
Africa  lying  immeiliately  to  the  north  of  British 
Becluianaland,  and  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions.'  The  Company  was 
also  empowered  to  acquire  any  further  conces- 
sions, if  approved  of  by  'Our  Secretary  of 
State.'  .  .  .  The  Company  was  empowered  to 
act  as  the  representative  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, without,  however,  obtaining  any  assis- 
tance from  the  Government  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  administration.  .  .  .  The  capital  of  the 
(Company  was  a  million  sterling.  It  is  not  easy 
to  define  the  relations  of  the  Chartered  (Com- 
pany to  the  various  other  companies  whii'h  had 
mining  interests  in  the  country.  In  itself  it  was 
not  a  consolidation  of  the  interests  of  those 
companies.  Its  functions  were  to  administer  the 
country  and  to  work  the  concessions  on  l)ehalf 
of  the  Concessionaires,  in  return  for  which  it 
was  to  retain  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  profits.  .  .  . 
When  the  British  South  African  Company  was 
])repared  to  enter  into  active  occupation  of  the 
territories  which  they  were  authorised  to  exploit, 
they  had  on  the  one  hand  the  impis  of  Loben- 
gula eager  to  wash  their  spears  in  white  blood ; 
on  the  south  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  embit- 
tered at  being  prevented  from  trekking  to  the 
north  of  the  Limpopo,  and  on  the  east  and  on 
the  northeast  the  Portuguese  trying  to  raise  a 
wall  of  claims  and  historical  pretensions  against 
the  tide  of  English  energy.  .  .  .  An  agreement 
was  concluded  between  England  and  Portugal 
in  August  1890,  by  which  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  Soutli  Africa  Compan3''s  claims  were  fixed, 
and  the  course  of  the  unknown  Sabi  River,  from 
north  to  south,  was  taken  as  a  boumlary.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  cither  Portugal  or  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  treaty  was  never  ratified.  ...  A 
new  agreement  [was]  signed  on  the  11th  June 
1891,  under  which  Portugal  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  fared  so  well  as  she  would  have  done 
under  the  one  repudiated  by  the  Cortes  in  the 
previous  year.  The  boundary  between  the  Brit- 
ish Company's  territories  was  drawn  farther  east 
than  in  the  previous  treaty.  The  line  starting 
from  the  Zambesi  near  Zumbo  runs  in  a  general 
south-east  direction  to  a  ])oint  where  the  Mazoe 
River  is  cut  by  the  33rd  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude. The  boundary  then  runs  in  a  generally 
south  direction  to  the  junction  of  the  Lunde 
and  the  Sabi,  where  it  strikes  south-west  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
on  the  Limpopo.  In  tracing  the  frontier  along 
the  slope  of  the  plateau,  the  Portuguese  sphere 
was  not  allowed  to  come  farther  west  than  32° 
30'  E.  of  Greenwich,  nor  the  British  sphere  east. 
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of  33'  E.  A  slight  deflection  westwards  was 
made  so  as  to  include  Mussi  Kessi  in  the  Portu- 
guese sphere.  .  .  .  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  arrangement,  the  navigation  of  the  Zambesi 
and  the  Shire  was  declared  free  to  all  nations." 
—J  S.  Keltic,  The  Partition  of  Africa,  ch.  18.— 
By  the  spring  of  1893  the  Britisli  South  Africa 
Company  had  fairly  laid  hands  upon  its  great 
dominion  of  Zambesia.  Matabele  was  swarming 
with  searchers  for  gold ;  a  railroad  from  the 
port  of  Beira,  through  Portuguese  territory, 
was  in  progress;  a  town  at  Fort  Salisbury  was 
rising.  Lobengula,  the  Matabele  king,  repented 
speedily  of  his  treaty  and  repudiated  the  con- 
struction put  on  it  by  the  English.  Quarrels 
arose  over  the  Mashonas,  whom  the  JIatabeles 
held  in  slavery  and  whom  the  new  lords  of  the 
country  protected.  Both  parties  showed  impa- 
tience for  war,  and  it  was  not  long  in  breaking 
out.  The  first  shots  were  exchanged  early  in 
October;  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  British 
were  complete  masters  of  the  country,  and  Lo- 
bengula had  tied  from  his  lost  kingdom,  to  die, 
it  is  said,  during  the  flight.  There  were  two 
pitched  battles,  in  which  the  natives  suffered 
terribly.  They  obtained  revenge  in  one  instance, 
only,  by  cutting  off  a  part^'  of  thirty  men,  not 
one  of  whom  survived. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY,  The  Brit- 
ish. See  Afkic.\:  A.  I).  18S1-1H91,  and  SoiTir 
Africa:  A.  D.  lS8.i-lS0:l 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  See  Australi.v: 
A.  D.  1800-1840.  ^ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants.     See   Ameuican   Aborigines:    Ai.- 

GONliUIAX     Fa.MILY,     CiIEUOKEES,     iluSKHOGEAX 

Family,  Shaw.\nese,    Timuquanax  FA:\nLy. 

A.  D.  1520. — The  coast  explored  by  Vas- 
quez  de  Ayllon  and  called  Chicora.  See  AiTER- 
ra:  A.  1).  l.ilO-l.rJ.J. 

A.  D.  1562-1563.— The  short-lived  Huguenot 
colony  on  Broad  River.  See  Florida:  A.  D. 
1.5G3-l.-)r,;!. 

A.  D.  1629. — Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1039. 

A.  D.  1663-1670. — The  grant  to  Monk,  Clar- 
endon, Shaftesbury,  and  others. — The  first 
settlement.  See  North  Carolix.a;  A.  L). 
1063-1070. 

A.  D.  1669-1693. — Locke's  Constitution  and 
its  failure.  See  JSToRTU  Carolina:  A.  D.  1069- 
1693. 

A.  D.  1670-1696. — The  founding  of  Charles- 
ton.— The  grovsrth  of  the  Colony. — The  expe- 
dition of  Ca]itain  Sayle  in  1070  (.see  North 
Carolina:  A.  D.  1663-1670)  resulted  in  a  set- 
tlement, made  in  1671,  which  is  historically 
referred  to  as  that  of  "Old  Charleston."  This 
continued  to  be  for  some  years  tlie  capital  of  the 
southern  colony;  "but,  as  the  commerce  of  the 
colonj'  increased,  the  disadvantages  of  the  posi- 
tion were  discovered.  It  could  not  be  ap- 
proached by  large  vessels  at  low  water.  In 
1680.  by  a  formal  command  of  the  proprietors,  a 
second  removal  took  place,  the  goverimient  liter- 
ally following  the  people,  who  had  in  numbers 
anticipated  tiie  legislative  action;  and  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  a  neck  of  land 
called  Oyster  Point,  admirably  conceived  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  at  the  confluence  of 
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two  spacious  and  deep  rivers,  the  Klawah  an<l 
Ltiwan,  which,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury had  already  been  called  after  him,  Ashley 
and  Cooper.  Here  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
the  present  city  of  Charleston.  In  that  year  30 
houses  were  built,  though  this  numlier  could 
have  met  the  wants  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
colony.  The  heads  of  families  at  the  Port  Royal 
settlement  alone,  whose  names  are  preserved"  to 
us.  are  48  in  number;  those  brought  from  Clar- 
endon by  Yeamans  could  not  have  been  less 
numerous;  and  the  additions  which  they  nmst 
have  had  from  the  mother-counlrv,  during  the 
seven  or  eight  years  of  their  stay  at  the  Ashley 
river  settlement,  were  likely  to  have  been  very 
considerable.  Roundheads  and  cavaliers  alike 
.sought  refuge  in  Carolina,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  remained  a  pet  province  of  the  proprietors. 
Liberty  of  conscience,  which  the  charter  pro- 
fessed to  guaranty,  encouraged  emigratitm.  The 
hopes  of  avarice,  the  rigor'of  crcd'itors,  the  fear 
of  punishment  and  persecution,  were  ecpial  in- 
centives to  the  settlement  of  this  favored  but  for- 
eign region.  ...  In  1674,  when  Nova  Belgia, 
now  New  York,  was  conquered  by  the  English, 
a  number  of  the  Dutch  from  that  place  sought 
refuge  in  Carolina.  .  .  .  Two  vessels  filled  with 
foreign,  perhaps  French,  Protestants,  were 
tran.sported  to  Carolina,  at  the  expense  of  Charles 
II.,  in  1679;  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  a  few  years  afterwards,  .  .  .  contributed 
still  more  largely  to  the  infant  settlement,  and 
provided  Carolina  with  some  of  the  best  por- 
tions of  her  growing  population.  ...  In  1096, 
a  colony  of  Congregationalists,  from  Dorchester 
in  3Iassachusetts,  ascended  the  Ashley  river 
nearly  to  its  head,  and  there  foundeii  a  town,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  that  which  they 
had  left.  Dorchester  became  a  town  of  some 
importance.  .  .  .  It  is  now  deserted ;  the  habita- 
tions and  inhabitants  have  alike  vanished;  but 
the  reverend  spire,  rising  through  the  forest 
trees  wduch  surround  it,  still  attests  (1840)  the 
place  of  their  worship,  and  where  so  many  oi 
them  yet  repose.  Various  other  countries  and 
causes  contributed  to  the  growth  and  population 
of  the  new  settlement. " — W.  G.  iiimms,  Hist,  of 
South  CoroUioi.  hk.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1680. —  Spanish  attack  from  Florida. 
—  Indian  and  Negro  Slavery. — "About  168(1  a 
few  leading  Scotch  Presbyterians  planned  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  a  refuge  for  their  persecuted  breth- 
ren within  the  bounds  of  Carolina.  The  plan 
shrunk  to  smallerdimcnsions  than  those  originally 
contemplated.  Finally  Lord  Cardross,  with  a 
colony  of  ten  Scotch  families,  settled  on  the  vacant 
territory  of  Port  Royal.  The  fate  of  the  settlement 
foreshadowed  the  miseries  of  Darien.  It  suffered 
alike  from  the  climate  and  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  Enfflish  settlers.  .  .  .  Fo,r  nearly  ten  years 
the  dread  of  a  Spanish  attack  had  hung  over 
South  Carolina.  ...  In  1680  the  threatened 
storm  broke  upon  the  colony.  Three  galley.s 
landed  an  invading  force  at  Edisto.  where  the 
Governor  and  secretary  had  private  houses, 
plundered  them  of  money,  plate,  and  slaves,  and 
killed  the  Governor's  brother-in-law.  They  then 
fell  upon  the  Scotch  settlement,  which  had  now 
shrunk  to  25  men.  and  swept  it  clean  out  of  ex- 
istence. The  colonists  did  not  sit  down  tamely 
under  their  injuries.  They  raised  a  force  of  400 
men  and  were  on  the  point  of  making  a  retJilia- 
torv  attack  when  they  were  checked  by  an  order 
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from  the  Proprietors.  .  .  .  Tlie  Proprietors  may 
have  felt  .  .  .  that,  althougli  the  immediate  at- 
taeU  was  unprovoked,  tlie  colonists  were  not 
wholly  blameless  in  the  matter.  The  Spaniards 
had  suffered  from  the  I'livagc^s  of  i)iratcs  who 
Avere  believed  to  be  befrieiuled  by  the  inhal)itauts 
of  (,'harlestown.  In  anoth<-r  way  too  the  settlers 
had  placed  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  Spaniards  were  but  little  to  be 
dreaded,  unless  strengthened  by  an  Indian  alli- 
ance.  .  .  .  Hut  from  the  first  settlement  of  Caro- 
lina the  colony  was  tainted  with  a  vice  which 
imperilled  its  relations  with  the  Indians.  Bar- 
badoes  .  .  .  had  a  large  sliare  in  the  original 
settlement  of  Carolina,  In  that  colony  negro 
slavery  was  already  firmly  established  as  the  one 
system  of  industry.  At  the  time  when  Yeamans 
and  his  followers  set  sail  for  the  shores  of  Caro- 
lina, Barbadoes  had  probably  two  negroes  for 
every  one  white  inhabitant.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  the  new  territoiy  did  everything  to  confirm 
the  practice  of  slaverj',  and  South  Carolina  was 
from  tlie  outset  what  she  ever  after  remained, 
the  jiecidiar  home  of  that  evil  usage.  To  the 
West  India  planter  every  man  of  dark  colour 
seemed  a  natural  and  proper  object  of  traffic. 
The  settler  in  Carolina  soon  learnt  the  same  view. 
In  \'irgiuia  and  jMarylaud  there  are  but  few 
traces  of  any  attempt  to  enslave  the  Indians.  In 
Carolina  .  .  .  the  Indian  was  kidnapped  and 
sold,  sometimes  to  work  on  what  had  ouc'c  been 
his  own  soil,  sometimes  to  end  his  days  as  an 
e.xile  and  bou<lsman  in  the  West  Indies.  As  late 
asl7t)8  the  native  population  furnished  a  quarter 
of  tlie  whole  body  of  slaves.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  attribute  all  the  hostilities  between  the  Indians 
and  the  colonists  to  this  one  source,  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  an  important  factor.  From 
their  very  earliest  days  the  settlers  were  involved 
in  troubles  with  their  savage  neighbours." — .1.  A. 
Doyle,  The  Eiu/luh  in  America:  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  the  Canilinas,  ch.  12. — "Of  the  original 
thirteen  states,  South  Carolina  alone  was  from 
its  origin  essentially  a  planting  state  with  slave 
labor.  .  .  .  The  proprietaries  temiited  emigrants 
by  the  olfer  of  land  at  an  casj'  (luit-rent,  and  l.'iO 
acres  were  granted  for  every  able  man-servant. 
'  In  that  they  meant  negroes  as  w-ell  as  Christians. ' 
...  It  became  the  great  object  of  the  emigrant 
'to  buy  negro  slaves,  without  which,'  adds 
Wilson,  '  a  planter  can  never  do  any  great  mat- 
ter'; and  tlie  ne,gro  race  was  multiplied  so  rap- 
idly by  imjiortations  that,  in  a  f(nv  years,  we  are 
told,  the  blacks  in  the  low  country  were  to  the 
whites  in  the  proportion  of  22  to  13." — G.  Ban- 
croft, Ifixt.  of  (he  L'.  S.  {Anthur'slast  reunion),  pt. 
2,  i-h.  S  (p.  1). 

A.  D.  1688-1696. —  Beginning  of  distinctions 
between  the  two  Carolinas,  North  and  South. 
See  XoUTii  C.\itcH.iN\:   A.  1).  KiSS-lT,".). 

A.  D.  1701-1706.— Prosperity  of  the  colony. 
—  Attack  on  St.  Augustine. —  French  attack 
on  Charleston. — "At  the  opening  of  the  new 
iTiitury,  we  must  cease  to  look  upon  South  Caro- 
lina as  the  home  of  indigent  emigrants,  strug- 
gling for  subsistence.  While  numerous  slaves 
cultivated  the  extensive  plantations,  their  owners, 
educated  gentlemen,  and  here  and  theri'  of  noble 
families  in  England,  had  abundant  leisure  for 
social  intercour.se,  living  as  they  did  in  iiroximity 
to  each  other,  anil  in  easy  access  to  Cliailes  Town, 
where  the  Governor  resided,  the  courts  and  legis- 
lature  convened,    and    the   public   offices   w'ere 


kept.  .  .  .  Hospitality,  refinement,  and  literary 
culture  distinguished  the  liigher  class  of  gentle- 
men." But  party  strife  at  this  period  raged  bit- 
terly, growing  maiuly  out  of  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  Church  of  Kngland  in  the  colony. 
Governor  .Moore,  who  bad  gained  power  on  this 
issue,  sought  to  strengthen  his  position  by  an 
attack  on  St.  Augustine.  "The assembly  joined 
in  the  scheme.  They  requested  him  to  go  as 
commander,  instead  of  (lolonel  Daniel,  whom  he 
nominated.  Tliey  voted  £2,000;  and  thought 
ten  vessels  and  350  men,  with  Indian  allies, 
would  be  a  sufficient  force.  .  .  .  Jloore  with 
about  400  men  sets  sail,  and  Daniel  with  100 
Carolina  troo|)s  and  aliout  500  Yemassee  Imlians 
march  by  land.  But  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Au- 
gustine liad  heard  of  their  coming,  and  had  sent 
to  Havana  for  reinforcements.  IJetreatiug  to 
their  castle,  they  abandoned  their  town  to  Colo- 
nel Daniel,  who  pillaged  it  before  Jloore's  fleet 
arrived.  Governor  Jtoore  and  Colonel  Daniel 
united  their  forces  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle; 
but  they  lacked  the  necessary  artillery  for  its 
redfiction,  and  were  compelled  to  send  to  .Jamaica 
for  it."  Before  the  artillery  arrived,  "two  Span- 
ish ships  apjieared  olT  St.  Augustine.  Moore  in- 
stantly burned  the  town  and  all  his  own  ships  and 
hastened  back  by  land.  .  .  .  The  expense  en- 
tailed on  the  colony  was  .€G,000.  When  this  at- 
tack on  St.  Augustine  was  planned,  it  must  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  colony  that  war  would 
be  declared  against  Spain  and  France."  Four 
_vears  later,  the  ^Var  of  the  S]janish  Succession 
lieing  then  in  progress,  a  French  fleet  apiieared 
(August,  1706)  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town.  Although 
yellow  fever  was  raging  at  the  time,  the  gover- 
nor. Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  organized  so  effective 
a  resistance  that  the  invaders  were  driven  off 
with  considerable  loss. —  W.  J.  Rivers,  The 
Carolinas  (Narratire  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am., 
V.  5,  ch.  5). 

A.  D.   1740. —  War  with   the   Spaniards   of 
Florida.     See  GK,<>uor.\ :  A.  D.  17;38-174;l 

A.  D.  1759-1761.  —  The  Cherokee  War. — 
"  The  Cherokees,  who  had  accompanied  Forbes 
in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Du  tjuesne  [see 
C.\N.\D.\;  A.  D.  17.58],  returning  home  along  the 
mountains,  had  involved  themselves  in  quarrels 
with  the  back  settlers  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas, in  which  several,  both  Indians  and  white 
men,  had  been  killed.  Some  chiefs,  who  had 
proceeded  to  Charleston  to  arrange  this  dispute, 
were  received  by  Governor  Littleton  in  very 
haughty  style,  aud  he  presently  marched  into  the 
Clierokee  country  at  the  head  of  1,500  men,  con- 
tributed by  Virginia  and  the  Caroliuas.  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  murderers  of  the  Eng- 
lish. He  was  soon  glad,  however,  of  any 
apology  for  retiring.  Ilis  troops  proved  very 
insubordinate;  the  small-pox  broke  out  among 
tliem;  and,  having  accepted  33  Indian  hostages 
as  security  for  jieace  and  the  future  delivery  of 
the  murderers,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  fell 
back  in  haste  and  confusion.  .  .  .  No  sooner 
was  Littleton's  army  gone,  than  the  (!herokees 
attempted  to  entrap  into  their  power  the  coni- 
maniler  of  [Fort  Prince  George,  at  the  head  of 
the  Savannah],  and,  apprehensive  of  some  plan 
for  the  rescue  of  the  hostages,  he  gave  orders  to 
jiut  them  in  irons.  They  resisted  ;  and  a  soldier 
having  been  wounded  in  the  struggle,  his  infuri- 
ated companions  fell  upon  the  prisoners  and  jiut 
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them  all  to  death.  Indignant  at  this  ontrage, 
the  Cherokces  beleaguered  the  fort,  and  sent  out 
war  parties  in  every  direction  to  attack  the 
frontiers.  The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  in 
great  alarm,  voted  1,000  men,  and  offered  a 
premium  of  £2.5  for  every  Indian  scalp.  North 
Carolina  offered  a  similar  premium,  and  author- 
ized, in  addition,  the  holding  of  Indian  captives 
as  slaves.  An  express,  asking  assistance,  was 
sent  to  General  Amherst,  who  detached  1,200 
men,  under  Colonel  Montgomery,  chicfl}'  Scotch 
Highlanders,  lately  stationed  on  the  western 
frontier,  with  orders  to  make  a  dash  at  the  Chero- 
kees,  but  to  return  in  season  for  the  next  cam- 
paign against  Canada.  .  .  .  Joining  his  forces 
with  the  jirovincial  levies,  Montgomery  entered 
the  Cherokee  country,  raised  the  blockade  of 
Fort  Prince  George,  and  ravaged  the  neighbor- 
ing district.  Marching  then  upon  Etchoe,  the 
cliief  village  of  the  :^Iiddle  Cherokees,  witliin 
five  miles  of  that  place  he  encountered  [.lune, 
1760]  a  large  body  of  Indians,  strongly  posted 
in  a  difticult  defile,  from  which  they  were  only 
driven  after  a  very  severe  struggle;  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  Montgomery  was  himself 
repulsed.  At  all  events,  he  retired  to  Charles- 
ton, and,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  prepared  to 
embark  for  service  at  the  north.  When  this  de- 
termination became  known,  the  province  was 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation.  The  As- 
sembly declared  themselves  unable  to  raise  men 
to  protect  the  frontiers;  and  a  detachment  of  400 
regulars  was  presently  conceded  "  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  lieutenant  governor  Bull,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  South  Carolina  had  lately  been 
resigned.  Before  the  year  closed,  the  conquest 
of  the  French  dominions  in  America  east  of  the 
^lississippi  had  been  practically  finished  and  the 
French  and  Indian  "War  at  the  north  was  closed. 
But,  "while  the  northern  colonies  exulted  in 
.  safety,  the  Cherokee  war  still  kept  the  frontiers 
of  Carolina  in  alarm.  Left  to  themselves  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Montgomery,  the  Upper  Chero- 
kees had  beleaguered  Port  Loudon.  After  living 
for  some  time  on  horse-flesh,  the  garrison,  under 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  to  the  settlements,  had 
been  induced  to  surrender.  But  this  promise 
was  broken ;  attacked  on  the  way,  a  part  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  detained  as  prisoners;  after 
which,  the  Indians  directed  all  their  fury  against 
the  frontiers.  On  a  new  application  presently 
made  to  Amherst  for  assistance,  the  Highland 
regiment,  now  commanded  by  Grant,  was 
ordered  back  to  Carolina.  New  levies  were  also 
made  in  the  province,  and  Grant  presently 
marched  into  the  Cherokee  country  [.June,  1761] 
with  2,600  men.  In  a  second  battle,  near  the 
same  spot  with  the  fight  of  the  previous  j'ear, 
the  Indians  were  driven  back  with  loss.  .  .  . 
Tlie  Indians  took  refuge  in  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  and,  subdued  and  humbled,  sued  for 
peace.  As  the  condition  on  which  alone  it  would 
be  granted,  they  were  required  to  deliver  up  four 
warriors  to  be  shot  at  the  head  of  the  army,  or  to 
furnish  four  green  Indian  scalps  within  twenty 
days.  A  personal  application  to  Governor  Bull, 
by  an  old  chief  long  known  for  his  attachment 
to  the  English,  procured  a  relinqui.shmeut  of  this 
lirutal  demand,  and  peace  was  presently  made. " 
— R.  Hildreth,  IIIM.  of  tlw  U.  S.,  ch.  27  (o.  3). 

Also  in:  D.  Ramsay,  Ilist.  of  South  Cni-oUna. 
I'.  1,  ch.  5,  sect.  2.  ^S.  G.  Drake,  Aborirjinal 
Races  (f  North  Am.,  bk.  4,  eh.  4. 


,  A.  D  1760-1766. -The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parhament.-The  Stamp  Act.-The  first 
Contmenta!  Congress.  —  The  repeal  of  the 
btamp   Act   and   the   Declaratory   Act.      See 

r4',™?..^J-^'^'^'^  ""  ^^"- ■  '^-  ^-  1-60-1775;  1763- 
1.64;  176.5;  and  1766. 

A,  p.  1766-1774.— Opening  events  of  the 
Ke volution.  See  Umted  Statics  of  A.m.  ; 
y:^J^-  1^*>*5-1767,  to  1774;  and  Boston- :  1768  to 

1(  10. 

.,  A-  D.  1775.— The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution.— Lexington.— Con- 
cord.—Action  taken  on  the  news.— Ticon- 
deroga.— The  siege  of  Boston.— Bunker  Hill. 
-^The  Second  Continental  Congress.  See 
United  St.vtes  or  A.m.  :    A.  1).  177.5. 

A.  D.  1775.- Rapid  progress  of  Revolution. 
—Flight  of  the  Royal  Governor.- In  .January, 
1775,  a  provincial  convention  for  South  Carolina 
was  called  together  at  Charleston,  under  the 
presidency  of  Charles  Pinckney.  It  appointed 
delegates  to  the  second  Continental  Congress, 
and  took  measures  to  enforce  the  noniniporta- 
tion  agreements  in  which  the  colony  had  joined. 
At  a  second  session,  in  June,  this  convention  or 
Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina  "ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  Safety,  i.ssned  §600,000, 
of  paper  money,  and  voted  "to  raise  two  regi- 
ments, of  which  Gadsden  and  Jloullrie  were 
clioscn  colonels.  Lieutenant-governor  Bull  was 
utterly  powerless  to  prevent  or  interrupt  these 
proceedings.  While  the  Convention  was  still  in 
session.  Lord  William  Campbell,  who  had  ac- 
quired by  marriage  large  possessions  in  the 
province,  arrived  at  Charleston  with  a  commis- 
sion as  governor.  Received  with  courtesy,  he 
presently  summoned  an  Assembly;  but  that 
body  declined  to  proceed  to  business,  and  soon 
adjourned  on  its  own  authority.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  pursuetl  with  energy  measures 
for  putting  the  province  in  a  state  of  defense. 
A  good  deal  of  resistance  was  made  to  the  As- 
sociation [for  commercial  non-intercourse],  es- 
pecially in  the  back  counties.  Persuasion  fail- 
ing, force  was  used.  ...  A  vessel  was  fitted 
o\it  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  seized  an 
English  powder  ship  off  St.  Augustine  and 
brought  her  into  Charleston.  Moultrie  was 
presently  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  in 
Charleston  harbor.  No  resistance  was  made. 
The  small  garrison,  in  expectation  of  the  visit, 
had  alreadj-  [September]  retired  on  board  the 
ships  of  war  in  the  harbor.  Lord  Campbell,  the 
governor,  accused  of  secret  negotiations  with  the 
Cherokees  and  the  disaffected  in  the  back  coun- 
ties, was  soon  obliged  to  seek  the  same  shelter. 
A  regiment  of  artillery  was  voted;  and  measures 
were  taken  for  fortifying  the  harbor,  from  which 
the  British  ships  were  soon  expelled."— R.  Hil- 
dreth, IlUt.  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  30-;il  (".  3). 

Also  in  :  D.  Ramsay,  Hist,  of  South  Carolina, 
V.  1,  ch.  7,  wet.  1. 

A.  D.  1776  (February  — April).— Allegiance 
to  King  George  renounced,  independence  as- 
sumed, and  a  state  constitution  adopted.— 
"On  the  Sth  of  Feliruary  1776,  the  convention 
of  South  Carolina,  by  Drayton  their  president, 
presented  their  thanks  to  .lolm  Rutledge  and 
Henry  Jliddleton  for  their  services  in  the  Ameri- 
can congress,  which  had  made  its  appeal  to  the 
King  of' kings,  established  a  navy,  treasury,  and 
general  post-oflice,  exercised  control  over  com- 
merce,  and  granted   to  colonics  permission  to 
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create  civil  institutions,  independent  of  tlie  regal 
authority.  The  next  da_y  arrived  Gadsden,  tlie 
Iiighest  ofticer  in  tlic  army  of  tlie  province,  and 
he  in  like  manner  received  the  welcome  of  pub- 
lic gratitude.  .  .  .  When,  on  the  10th,  the  re- 
port on  reforming  the  provincial  government 
was  considered  and  many  hesitated,  Gadsden 
spoke  out  for  the  absohite  independence  of 
America.  The  majority  had  thus  far  refused  to 
contemplate  the  end  toward  which  tliey  were 
irresistibly  impelled.  .  .  .  But  the  criminal  laws 
could  not  be  enforced  for  want  of  officers;  ]iub- 
lic  and  private  aft'airs  were  running  into  confu- 
sion ;  the  imminent  danger  of  invasion  was 
proved  by  intercepted  letters,  so  that  necessity 
compelled  the  adoption  of  some  adequate  system 
of  rule.  Wiiile  a  committee  of  eleven  was  pre- 
paring the  organic  law.  Gadsden,  on  the  13th, 
began  to  act  as  senior  officer  of  the  army.  Com- 
panies of  militia  were  called  down  to  Charleston, 
and  the  military  forces  augmented  by  two  regi- 
ments of  riflemen.  In  the  early  part  of  the  j'car 
Sullivan's  Island  was  a  wilderness,  thickly  cov- 
ered with  myrtle,  live-oak,  and  palmettos;  there, 
on  the  2d  of  March,  William  Moultrie  was  or- 
dered to  complete  a  fort  large  enough  to  hold 
t.OOO  men.  Within  five  days  after  the  conven- 
tion received  the  act  of  parliament  of  the  pre- 
ceding December  which  authorized  the  capture 
of  American  vessels  and  property,  they  gave  up 
the  hope  of  reconciliation;  and,  on  the  26th  of 
.March  1776.  asserting  'the  good  of  the  people  to 
be  the  origin  and  end  of  all  government,'  and 
enumerating  the  unwarrantable  acts  of  the  Brit- 
ish parliament,  the  implacability  of  the  king, 
and  the  violence  of  his  officers,  the}'  established 
a  constitution  for  South  Carolina.  .  .  .  On  tlie 
27th,  John  Ilutledge  was  chosen  president, 
Henry  Laurens  vice-president,  and  William 
Henry  Drayton  chief  justice.  ...  On  the  28d 
of  April  the  court  was  opened  at  Charleston,  and 
the  chief  justice  after  an  elaborate  exposition 
charged  the  grand  jurj'  in  these  words:  'The 
law  of  the  land  authorizes  me  to  declare,  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  declare  the  law,  that  George  III., 
king  of  Great  Britain,  has  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  has  no  authority  over  us,  and  we 
owe  no  obedience  to  him.'" — G.  Bancroft,  llUt. 
of  the  U.  S.  (Author's  last  Tension),  epoch  3,  ch. 
25  (i\  4). 

Ai,so  rs:  W.  G.  Simms,  Hist,  of  S.  Carolimi. 
bk.  4,  ch.  5.  —  See,  also,  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1776  (June).— Sir  Henry  Clinton's  re- 
pulse from  Charleston.  See  L'kited  St.\tesof 
A.M.:    A.  D.  1776  (.Iink). 

A.  D.  1776-1778.— The  war  in  the  North.— 
The  Articles  of  Confederation. — The  alliance 
with  France.  See  United  States  op  Am  • 
A.  D.   1776,  to  1778. 

A.  D.  1778. — State  Constitution  framed  and 
adopted.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.:  A  1) 
1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1778-1779.— The  war  carried  into  the 
South. —  Savannah  taken  and  Georgia  sub- 
dued.— Unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Sa- 
vannah. See  United  ST.vrES  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1778-1779  The  w.\r  carried  tnto  the  South; 
and  1779  (September — October). 

A.  D.  1780. — Siegeandsurrender  of  Charles- 
ton.— Defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden. — British 
subjugation  of  the  state.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780  (February— August). 


A.  D.  1780. —  Partisan  warfare  of  Marion 
and  his  Men.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1780  (August — Dece.mber). 

A.  D.  1780-1781.  —  Greene's  campaign.  — 
King's  Mountain. —  The  Cowpens. —  Guilford 
Court  House.  —  Hobkirk's  Hill.  —  Eutaw 
Springs. — The  British  shut  up  in  Charleston. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  17S0-1781. 

A.  D.  1781-1783.  — The  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia.— Siege  of  Yorktown  and  surrender  of 
Cornwallis. — Peace  with  Great  Britain.  See 
United  .States  of  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1781.  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1787.—  Cession  of  Western  land 
claims  to  the  United  States.  See  United 
St.\tes  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1781-1786. 

A.  D.  1787-1788. — Formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787;  and  17S7-17,S9. 

A.  D.  1828-1833.— The  Nullification  move- 
ment and  threatened  Secession.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1828-1833. 

A.  D.  1831.— The  first  railroad.  Sec  Steam 
Locomotion  on  Land. 

A.  D.  i860.— The  plotting  of  the  Rebellion. 
— Passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (Nove.mber 
— December). 

A.  D.  i860  (December). —  Major  Anderson 
at  Fort  Sumter.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1860  (December)  Ma.ior  Anderson. 

A.  D.  1861  (April).— Beginning  the  'War  of 
Rebellion. — The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861 
(M.\Rcn— April). 

A.  D.  1861  (October — December). — Capture 
of  Hilton  Head  and  occupation  of  the  coast 
islands  by  Union  forces.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (October  —  December  : 
South  Carolina — Georc;ia). 

A.  D.  1862  (May). —The  arming  of  the 
Freedmen  at  Hilton  Head.  See  Ignited 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1862  (>Iat:  South  Car- 
olina). 

A.  D.  1863  (April). —The  repulse  of  the 
Monitor-fleet  at  Charleston.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (April:  South 
Carolina). 

A.  D.  1863  (July).  —  Lodgment  of  Union 
forces  on  Morris  Island,  and  assault  on  Fort 
Wagner.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1863  (.luLY:  South  Carolin.O. 

A.  D.  1863  (August — December).— Siege  of 
Fort  Wagner. — Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
and  Charleston.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1863  (August — December:  South  Caro- 
lina). 

A.  D.  1865  (February). —  Evacuation  of 
Charleston  by  the  Confederates.  See  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (February:  South 
Carolina). 

A.  D.  1865  (February— March).—Sherman's 
march  through  the  state. —  The  burning  of 
Columbia.  See  United  States  op  Am.:  A.  1). 
1865  (February — M.arch:  The  Carolinas). 

A.  D.  1865  (June). — Provisional  Government 
set  up  under  President  Johnson's  Plan  of  Re- 
construction. See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1865  (May— -July). 

A.  D.  1865-1876.— Reconstruction.— "  After 
the  close  of  the  war,  two  distinct  and  opposing 
plans  were  applied  for  the  reconstruction,  or 
restoration  to  the  Union,  of  the  State.  The  first, 
known    as   the   Presidential   plan   [see   United 
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States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (May— July)],  was 
quickly  superseded  by  the  second,  known  as  the 
C'oujjressiona!  pIa^ ;  but  it  had  worked  vast  mis- 
chief by  fostering  delusive  hopes,  the  reaction  of 
which  was  manifest  in  long  enduring  bitterness. 
Under  the  latter  plan,  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  JLirch  2,  1867  [see  United  States 
orp  Am.  :  A.  D.  1867  (March)],  a  convention  was 
assembled  in  Charleston,  January  14,  1868,  'to 
frame  a  Constitution  and  Civil  Government.' 
The  previous  registration  of  voters  made  in 
October,  1867,  showed  a  total  of  12.5.328,  of  whom 
46,346  were  whites,  and  78,982  blacks.  ...  On 
the  question  of  holding  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion the  vote  cast  in  November,  1867,  was  71,087; 
130  whites  and  68,876  blacks  voting  for  it,  and 
2,801  whites  against  it.  Of  the  delegates  chosen 
to  the  convention  34  were  whites  and  63  blacks. 
The  new  Constitution  was  adopted  at  an  election 
held  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  April,  1868, 
all  State  officers  to  initiate  its  operation  being 
elected  at  the  same  time.  At  this  election  the 
registration  was  133,  .597;  the  vote  for  the  Con- 
stitution 70,758;  against  it,  27,288;  total  vote, 
98,046;  not  voting,  35,551.  Against  the  approval 
by  Congress  of  this  Constitution  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  forwarded  a  protest," 
which  declared :  "The  Constitution  was  the  work 
of  Northern  adventurers.  Southern  renegades, 
and  ignorant  negroes.  Not  one  per  cent,  of  the 
white  population  of  the  State  approves  it,  and 
not  two  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  who  voted  for 
its  adoption  understood  what  this  act  of  voting 
Implied."  "  Tlie  new  State  officers  took  office 
July  9,  1868.  In  the  first  Legislature,  which  as- 
sembled on  the  same  day,  the  Senate  consisted  of 
33  members,  of  whom  9  were  negroes  and  but  7 
were  Democrats.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consisted  of  124  members,  of  whom  48  were 
white  men,  14  only  of  these  being  Democrats. 
The  whole  Legislature  thus  consisted  of  72  white 
and  85  colored  members.  At  this  date  the  entire 
funded  debt  of  South  Carolina  amounted  to 
§5,407,306.27.  At  the  close  of  the  four  years 
(two  terms)  of  Governor  R.  K.  Scott's  administra- 
tion, December.  1872,  the  funded  debt  of  the 
State  amounted  to  $18,515,033.91,  including  past- 
due  and  unpaid  interest  for  three  years." — W. 
Allen,  Qocernur  Chiimheiiaiii's  Administnition.  in 
South  Caroliiia,  c!i.  1. — "Jlr.  James  S.  Pike,  late 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague,  a 
Republican  and  an  original  abolitionist,  who 
visited  the  state  in  1873,  after  five  years'  su- 
premacy by  Scott  and  liis  successor  Jloses.  and 
their  allies,  has  published  a  pungent  and  in- 
structive account  of  public  affairs  during  that 
trying  time,  under  the  title  of  'The  Prostrate 
State.'  The  most  significant  of  the  striking  fea- 
tures of  this  book  is  that  he  undertakes  to  write 
a  correct  history  of  the  state  by  dividing  the 
principal  frauds,  already  committed  or  then  in 
process  of  completion,  into  eight  distinct  classes, 
which  he  enumerates  as  follows:  —  1.  Those 
which  relate  to  the  increase  of  the  state  delit. 
2.  The  frauds  practiced  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  the  freedmen.  3.  The  railroad  frauds.  4. 
The  election  frauds.  5.  The  frauds  practiced  in 
the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  South 
Carolina.  6.  The  census  fraud.  7.  The  fraud 
in  furnishing  the  legislative  chamber.  8.  Gen- 
eral and  legislative  corruption.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pike  in 
his  'Prostrate  State,'  speaking  of  tlie  state  finan- 
ces in  1873,  savs:   'But,  as  the  treasury  of  South 


Carohna  has  been  so  thoroughly  gutted  bv  the 
tineves  who  have  hitherto  ha<l  possession  o"f  the 
state  government,  there  is  nothing  left  to  steal 
I  he  note  of  any  negro  in  the  state  is  worth  as 
much  on  the  market  as  a  South  Carolina  bond  ' " 
I  his  reign  of  corruption  was  checked  in  1874  by 
the  election  to  the  governorship  of  Daniel  if 
Chamberlain,  the  regular  Republican  nominee 
who  had  been  Attorney-General  (hiring  Scott's 
administration.  "  Governor  Chamberiain,  quite 
in  contrast  with  his  predecessors,  talked  reform 
after  his  election  as  well  as  before  it,"  and  was 
"able  to  accomplish  some  marked  and  whole- 
some reforms  in  public  expenditures."  In  1876 
the  Democrats  succeeded  in  overpowering  the 
negro  vote  and  acquired  control  of  the  state, 
electing  General  Wade  Hampton  governor.— 
J.  J.  Hemphill,  Recomtruction  in.  South  Carolina 
(Why  the  Solid  South?  ch.  4).— Generally,  for  an 
•  account  of  the  measures  connected  with  "Recon- 
struction," see  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D 
1865  (May  — July),  to  1868-1870. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  A.  D.  1889.— Admis- 
sion to  the  Union.  See  United  St.\te8  of  Am  : 
A.  D.  188y-is9i). 

SOUTH  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  See 
L'nited  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1862  (Septem- 
ber :  ilARYL.vND)  Lee's  first  invasion. 

SOUTH  RIVER,  The.— The  Delaware  and 
the  Hudson  were  called  respectively  the  South 
River  and  the  North  River  by  the  Dutch,  during 
their  occupation  of  the  territory  of  New  Nether- 
land. 

SOUTH  SEA  :  The  name  and  its  applica- 
tion.    See  Pacific  Ochan. 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE,  The.  — "The 
South  Sea  Company  was  first  formed  by  Ilarley 
[Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England]  in 
1711,  his  object  being  to  improve  public  credit, 
and  to  provide  for  the  floating  deljts.  which  at 
that  period  amounted  to  nearly  £10.000,000.  The 
Lord  Treasurer,  therefore,  established  a  fund  for 
that  sum.  He  secured  the  interest  by  making 
permanent  the  duties  on  wine,  vinegar,  tobacco, 
and  several  others;  he  allured  the  creditors  by 
promising  them  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  the 
Spanish  coasts  in  America ;  and  the  project  was 
sanctioned  both  by  Royal  Charter  and  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Nor  were  the  merchants  slow  in 
swallowing  this  gilded  bait;  and  the  fancied 
Eldorado  which  shone  before  them  dazzled  even 
their  discerning  eyes.  .  .  .  This  spirit  spread 
throughout  the  whole  nation,  and  many,  who 
scarcely  knew  whereabouts  America  lies,  felt 
nevertheless  quite  certain  of  its  being  strewed 
with  gold  and  gems.  .  .  .  The  negotiations  of 
Utrecht,  however,  in  this  as  in  other. matters, 
fell  far  short  of  the  Ministerial  ])romises  and  of 
the  public  expectation.  Instead  of  a  free  trade, 
or  any  approach  to  a  free  trade,  with  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  the  Ccmrt  of  JIadrid  granted  only, 
besides  the  shameful  Asiento  for  negro  slaves, 
the  privilege  of  settling  some  factories,  and 
sending  one  annual  ship.  .  .  .  This  shadow  of  a 
trade  was  bestowed  bv  the  British  Government 
on  the  South  Sea  Company,  but  it  was  very  soon 
disturbed.  Their  first  annual  ship,  the  Royal 
Prince,  did  not  sail  till  1717;  and  next  year  broke 
out  the  war  with  Spain.  .  .  .  Still,  however,  the 
South  Sea  Company  continued,  from  its  other 
resources,  a  llourislimg  and  wealthy  corporation; 
its  funds  were  high,  Its  influence  cousidcnible. 
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and  it  was  considered  on  every  occasion  tlie  rival 
and  coni|)etitor  of  the  Banli  of  England. "  At  tlie 
close  of  171!)  lli(^  South  Sea  Company  submitted 
to  the  government  proposals  for  buying  up  the 
public  debt.  "  The  great  object  was  to  buy  up 
and  diminish  the  burtlien  of  tlie  irredeemable 
annuities  granted  in  tlio  two  last  reigns,  for  the 
term  mostly  of  99  years,  and  amounting  at  this 
time  to  nearly  £800,000  a  year."  The  Bank  of 
England  became  at  once  a  competitor  for  the  same 
undertaking.  "The  two  bodies  now  displayed 
the  utmost  eagerness  to  outbid  one  another,  each 
seeming  almost  ready  to  ruin  itself,  so  that  it 
could  but  disajipoint  its  rival.  They  botli  went  on 
enliancing  their  terms,  until  at  length  the  South 
Sea  Conijiany  rose  to  the  enormous  offer  of  seven 
millions  and  a  half.  .  .  .  The  Soutli  Sea  Bill 
finally  passed  the  Commons  by  a  division  of  172 
agaiiist  55.  In  tlie  Lords,  on  tlie  4th  of  April 
[1720],  the  minoi'ity  was  only  17.  .  .  .  On  tlie. 
passing  of  the  Bill  very  many  of  the  annuitants 
hastened  to  carry  their  orders  to  the  South  Sea 
House,  before  they  even  received  any  offer,  or 
knew  wliat  terms  would  be  allowed  them ! — ready 
to  yield  a  fi.xed  and  certain  income  for  even  tlie 
smallest  sliare  in  vast  but  visionary  schemes.  Tlie 
offer  which  was  made  to  tliem  on  the  39tli  of  Jlay 
(eight  years  and  a  (juartcr's  purchase)  was  mucli 
less  favourable  than  they  had  hoped ;  yet  never- 
theless, si.v  days  afterwards,  it  is  computed  that 
nearly  two-tliirds  of  the  whole  number  of  an- 
nuitants had  already  agreed.  In  fact,  it  seems 
clear  that,  during  this  liimc,  and  throughout  the 
summer,  the  whole  nation,  with  e.\trenicly  few 
exceptions,  looked  upon  the  South  Sea  Scheme 
as  promising  and  prosperous,  Its  funds  rapidly 
rose  from  130  to  above  300.  ...  As  soon  as  the 
South  Sea  Bill  bad  received  the  Royal  Assent  in 
April,  tlie  Directors  proposed  a  subscription  of 
one  million,  which  was  so  eagerly  taken  that 
the  sum  subscribed  exceeded  two.  A  second 
subscription  was  quickly  opened,  and  no  less 
quickly  filled.  .  .  .  In  August,  the  stocks,  which 
had  been  130  in  the  winter,  rose  to  1,000.  Such 
general  infatuation  wovdd  have  been  happy  for 
the  Directors,  had  they  not  themselves  partaken 
of  it.  They  opened  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth 
subscription,  larger  than  the  former;  they  passed 
a  resolution,  that  from  Christmas  next  their 
yearly  dividend  should  not  be  less  than  fifty  per 
cent.  ;  they  a.ssumed  an  arrogant  and  overbearing 
tone.  .  .  .  But  the  public  delusion  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  South  Sea  Scheme ;  a  thousand  other 
mushroom  projects  sprung  up  in  that  teeming 
soil.  .  .  .  Change  Alley  became  a  new  edition  of 
the  Rue  Quincampoix  [see  France:  A.  D,  1717- 
1720],  The  crowds  were  so  great  within  doors, 
that  tables  with  clerks  were  set  in  the  street. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  Companies  hawked  about  were 
for  the  most  extravagant  projects;  we  find 
amongst  the  number,  '  Wrecks  to  be  fished  for 
on  the  Irish  Coast  —  Insurance  of  Horses,  and 
other  Cattle  (two  millions)  —  Insurance  of  losses 
by  servants  —  To  make  Salt  Water  Fresh  —  For 
Building  of  Hospitals  for  Bastard  Children  — 
For  Building  of  Shipsagainst  Pirates  —  For  mak- 
ing of  Oil  from  Sun-flower  Seeds  —  For  improv- 
ing of  JIalt  Liquors — For  recovering  of  Sea-* 
men's  Wages  —  For  extracting  of  Silver  from 
Lead  —  For  the  transmuting  of  Quicksilver  into 
a  malleable  and  fine  Metal — For  making  of 
Iron  with  Pit-coal  —  For  importing  a  Xiimber  of 
large  Jack  Asses  from  Spain  —  For  trading  in 


Human  Hair  —  For  fatting  of  Hogs  —  For  a 
Wheel  for  a  Perpetual  jNIotion.'  But  the  most 
strange  of  all,  perhaps,  was  'For  an  Undertaking 
which  shall  in  due  time  be  revealed.'  Each  sub- 
scriber was  to  pay  down  two  guineas,  and  here- 
after to  receive  a  share  of  one  hundred  with  a 
disclosure  of  the  object;  and  so  tempting  was 
the  offer  that  1,000  of  these  subscriptions  were 
paid  the  same  morning,  with  which  the  projector 
went  off  in  the  afternoon.  .  .  .  When  the  sums 
intended  to  be  raised  had  grown  altogether,  it  is 
said,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  .-£300,000,000, 
the  first  check  to  the  public  infatuation  was 
given  by  the  same  body  whence  it  had  first 
sprung.  The  South  Sea  Directors  .  .  .  obtained 
an  order  from  the  Lords  Justices,  and  writs 
of  scire  facias,  against  several  of  the  new  bub- 
ble Companies.  These  fell,  but  in  falling  <lrew 
down  the  whole  fabric  with  them.  As  soon  as 
distrust  was  excited,  all  men  became  anxious  to 
convert  their  bonds  into  money.  .  .  .  Early  in 
September,  the  South  Sea  stock  began  to  decline : 
its  fall  became  more  rapid  from  day  to  day,  and 
in  less  than  a  month  it  had  sunk  below  300.  .  .  . 
The  decline  progressively  continued,  and  the 
news  of  the  crash  in  France  [of  the  contem- 
jiorary  Jlississippi  Scheme  of  John  Law  —  see 
Prance:  A.  D.  1717-1730]  completed  ours. 
Thousands  of  families  were  reduced  to  beggary. 
.  .  .  The  resentment  and  rage  were  universal." 
—  Lord  Mahou  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of  Eng., 
1713-1783,  ch.  11  («.  2). 

Also  in:  A.  Anderson,  Hid.  and  Ghronolog. 
Deduction  of  the  Oriyiii  of  C'oinmeive,  v.  3,  p.  43, 
and  after. — J.  Toland,  Secret  Hint,  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme  (  Workx.  i\  1). — C,  Jlackay,  Memoirs 
of  ExtraoriJiiiiini  Popular  Ddnsioiis,  eh.  2. 
'  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY,  The.— 
The  organization  of  the  so  called  Confederate 
States  of  America,  formed  among  the  states 
which  attempted  in  1861  to  secede  from  the 
American  L'nion,  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Southei'ii  Confederacy.  For  an  account  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  its  government,  see  United  States  op 
Am.:  a.  D.  18G1  (Fkhiuaky). 

SOUTHERN  CROSS,  Order  of  the.— A 
Brazilian  order  of  kniglilliood  instituted  in  1826 
bv  the  Emperor,  Pedro  I. 

"SPA-FIELDS    MEETING   AND    RIOT, 
The.     See  Encland:  A.  1).  1816-1820. 

SPAHIS. — In  the  Turkish  feudal  system,  or- 
ganized by  Mahomet  II.  (A.  D.  14.51-1481),  "the 
general  name  for  the  holders  of  military  fiefs 
was  Spahi,  a  Cavalier,  a  title  which  exactly  an- 
swers to  those  which  we  find  in  the  feudal  coun- 
tries of  Christian  Europe.  .  .  .  The  Spahi  was 
the  feudal  vassal  of  his  Sultan  and  of  his  Saltan 
alone.  .  .  .  Each  Spahi  .  .  .  was  not  onl}' bound 
to  render  military  service  himself  in  person,  but, 
if  the  value  of  his  fief  exceeded  a  certain  speci- 
fied amount,  he  was  required  to  furnish  and 
maintain  an  armed  horseman  for  every  multiple 
of  that  sum." — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  6  and  10. — "The  Spahis 
cannot  properly  be  considered  as  a  class  of 
nobles.  In  the  villages  they  had  neither  estates 
nor  dwellings  of  their  own;  thej'  had  no  right  to 
jurisdiction  or  to  feudal  service.  .  .  .  No  real 
rights  of  property  were  ever  bestowed  on  them; 
but,  for  a  specific  service  a  certain  revenue  was 
granted  them." — L.  Ranks,  Hist,  of  Servia,  ch.  3. 
— See,  also,  Timar. 
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Aboriginal  Peoples. — "Spain  must  either 
have  given  birtli  to  an  aboriginal  people,  or  was 
peopled  by  way  of  the  Pyrenees  and  liy  emi- 
grants crossing  the  narrow  strait  at  the  columns 
of  Hercules.  The  Iberian  race  actually  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  populations  of  Spain. 
The  Basks,  or  Basques,  now  confined  to  a  few 
mountain  valleys,  formerly  occupied  the  greater 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  as  is  proved  "by  its 
geographical  nomenclature.  Celtic  tribes  subse- 
quently crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  established 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  mi.x- 
ing  in  many  instances  with  the  Iberians,  and 
forming  the  so-called  Celtiberians.  This  mixed 
race  is  met  with  principally  in  the  two  Castiles, 
whilst  Galicia  and  the  larger  portion  of  Portugal 
appear  to  be  inhabited  by  pure  Celts.  The 
Iberians  had  their  original  seat  of  civilisation  in 
the  south ;  they  thence  moved  northward  along 
the  coast  of  the  Jlediterranean,  penetrating  as 
far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  These  origi- 
nal elements  of  the  population  were  joined  by 
colonists  from  the  great  commercial  peoples  of 
the  Jleditcrranean.  Cadiz  and  Malaga  were 
founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  Cartagena  by  the 
Carthaginians,  Sagonte  by  immigrants  from 
Zacynthe,  Rosas  is  a  Rhodian  colony,  and  the 
ruins  of  Ampurias  recall  the  Emporium  of  the 
Massilians.  But  it  was  the  Romans  who  modi- 
fied the  character  of  the  Iberian  and  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  peninsula." — ^.  Reclus,  The  Enrth 
and  iis  Inhdliitdntu :  Europe,  v.  1,  }i.  ;^v3. 

B.  C.  237-202. — The  rule  of  Hamilcar,  Has- 
drubal  and  Hannibal  in  the  south. — Beginning 
of  Roman  conquest.  See  Pit.mc  W.\hs:  Tiii': 
Second. 

B.  C.  218-25. — Roman  conquest. — "The  na- 
tions of  Spain  were  subjugated  one  after  anotlier 
by  the  Romans.  The  contest  began  with  the 
second  Punic  war  [B.  C.  218],  and  it  ended  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Cantabri  and  Astures  by 
Augustus,  B.  C.  25.  From  B.'C.  205  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  dominion  in  Spain.  It  was  divided 
into  two  provinces,  Hispania  Citerior,  or  Tarra- 
concnsis,  and  Hispania  Ulterior,  or  Baetica.  At 
first  e.xtraordinary  proconsuls  were  sent  to  Spain, 
but  afterwards  two  praetors  were  sent,  generally 
with  proconsular  authority  and  twelve  fasces. 
During  the  Macedonian  war  the  two  parts  of 
Spain  were  placed  under  one  governor,  but  in 
B.  C.  167  the  old  division  was  restored,  and  so  it 
remained  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  boun- 
dary between  the  two  provinces  was  originally 
the  Iberus  (Ebro).  .  ,  .  The  country  south  of 
the  Ebro  was  the  Carthaginian  territory,  wdiich 
came  into  the  po.ssession  of  the  Romans  at  the 
end  of  this  [the  second  Punic]  war.  The  centre, 
the  west,  and  north-west  parts  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  were  still  independent.  At  a  later 
time  the  boundary  of  Hispania  Citerior  extended 
further  south,  and  it  was  fixed  at  last  between 
Urci  and  Murgis,  now  Guardias  Viejas,  in  36° 
41'  N.  lat." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Riman  Be- 
publie,  V.  1,  ch.  1.  —  See,  also,  Celtiberi.\ns; 
LusiT.\Ni.\;  and  Nu.manti.vn  W.\r. 

B.  C.  83-72. —  Sertorius. —  Quintus  Sertorius, 
who  was  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  tlie  leaders 
of  the  Popular  Party,  or  Italian  Party,  or  Mar- 
ian Party,  as  it  is  variously  designated,  which 
contended'  against  Sulla  and  the  senate,  in  the 
first  Roman  civil  war,  left  Italy  and  withdrew  to 


bf  s-  ;  «o  n'  ^?\^  l'""'"  ('*  ''^  "Dcertain  wl>ich) 
n  8.3  or  83  B.  C.  before  the  triumph  of  Sulla  had 
been  decided.  His  first  attempts  to  make  a  stanil 
in  Spam  against  the  authority  of  Sulla  failed 
completely,  ami  he  had  thoughts  it  is  said  of 
seeking  a  peaceful  retreat  in  th'e  Madeira  Island-, 
vaguely  known  at  that  period  as  the  Fortunate 
Isles,  or  Isles  of  the  Blest.  But  after  some  ad- 
ventures in  Mauritania,  Sertorius  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Lu,sitanians  to  become  their 
leader  in  a  revolt  against  the  Romans  which  thev 
meditated.  Putting  himself  at  the  liead  of  the 
Liisitanians,  and  drawing  witli  them  other  Iberian 
tribes,  Sertorius  organized  a  power  in  Spain 
which  held  the  Romans  at  bay  for  nearly  ten 
years  and  which  came  near  to  breaking  the 
peninsula  from  their  dominion.  He  was  joined, 
too,  by  a  large  number  of  the  fugitives  from 
Rome  of  the  proscribed  parly,  who  formed  a 
senate  in  Spain  and  instituted  a  government 
there  which  aspired  to  displace,  in  time,  the 
senate  and  the  republic  on  the  Tiber,  which 
Sulla  had  reduced  to  a  shadow  and  a  mockery. 
First  Metellus  and  then  Poinpey,  who  were  seiit 
against  Sertorius  (see  Rome:  B.  C.  78-68),  suf- 
fered repeated  defeats  at  his  hands.  In  the  end, 
Sertorius  was  only  overcome  by  treachery  among 
his  own  officers,  who  conspired  against  him  and  as- 
sassinated him,  B.  C.  72. —G.  Long,  Decline  of 
the  Roman  Rfpvhlic,  t.  2.  eh.  31-33. 

Also  in:  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hint,  of  Rome.  bk.  7, 
(•/(.  62. 

B.  C.  49. —  Caesar's  first  campaign  against 
the  Porapeians.     See  Rome;  15.  ('.  19. 

B.  C.  45. — Caesar's  last  campaign  against 
the  Pompeians. — His  victory  at  Munda.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  4.5. 

3d  Century. — Early  Christainity.  See  Ciiius- 
Ti.\xiTT:  A.  1).  100-312  (Si'.u.N). 

A.  D.  408. — Under  the  usurper  Constantine. 
See  Brit.un-:  A.  I>.  407. 

A.  D.  409-414.  —  Invasion  of  the  Vandals, 
Sueves,  and  Alans. —  From  the  end  of  the  year 
406  to  the  autumn  of  409,  the  barbaric  torrent 
of  Alans,  Sueves  and  Vandals  which  had  swept 
away  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  empire  beyond 
the  Alps,  spent  its  rage  on  the  unliappv  prov- 
inces of  Gaul.  On  the  13th  of  October,  409,  the 
Pyrenees  were  passed  and  the  same  flood  of 
tempestuous  invasion  poured  into  Spain.  "The 
misfortunes  of  Spain  may  be  described  in  the 
language  of  its  most  elo(iuent  historian  [Mari- 
ana], who  has  concisely  expressed  the  passionate, 
and  perhaps  exaggerated,  declamations  of  con- 
temporary writers.  'The  irruption  of  these  na- 
tions was  followed  by  the  most  dreadful  calam- 
ities; as  the  barbarians  exercised  tlieir  indiscrim- 
inate cnieUy  on  tjie  fortunes  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Spaniards,  and  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the 
cities  and  the  open  country.  The  progress  of 
famine  reduced  the  miserable  inhabitants  to  feed 
on  the  fiesh  of  their  fellow-creatures;  and  even 
the  wild  beasts,  who  multiplied  witliout  control 
in  the  desert,  were  exasperated  by  the  taste  of 
blood  and  the  impatience  of  hunger  boldly  to  at- 
tack and  devour  their  human  prey.  Pestilence 
soon  appeared,  the  inseparable  companion  of 
famine;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  was 
swept  awav;  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  ex- 
cited onlv  the  envy  of  their  surviving  friends. 
At  length  the  barbarians,  satiated  with  carnage 
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and  rapine,  and  afflicted  by  t.lic  contagious  evils 
wliicli  they  themselves  liad  introduced. fixed  tlicir 
permanent  seats  in  tlic  depopulated  country. 
Tlie  ancient  Galicia,  whose  limits  included  tlie 
liingdouiof  Old  Castile,  was  divided  between  the 
Suevi  and  tlic  Vandals;  the  Alani  were  scattered 
over  tlie  i>rovinces  of  Carthagena  and  Lusitania, 
from  tlie  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
and  the  fruitful  territory  of  B:ctica  was  allotted 
to  the  Silingi,  another  branch  of  the  Vandalic 
nation.  .  .  .  The  lands  were  again  cultivated; 
and  the  towns  and  villages  were  again  occupied 
by  a  captive  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Spaniards  was  even  disposed  to  prefer  this  new 
condition  of  poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  severe 
oppressions  of  the  Roman  government;  yet  there 
were  many  who  still  asserted  their  native  free- 
dom, and  who  refused,  more  especially  in  the 
mountains  of  Galicia,  to  submit  to  the  barbarian 
yoke.'  " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  Ro- 
iiiaii  Empire,  ch.  31. 

A.  D.  414-418.  —  First  conquests  of  the 
Visigoths.  See  Goths  (VisiGOTUs) :  A.  D.  410- 
419. 

A.  D.  428. — Conquests  of  the  Vandals.  See 
\'.VNDAi,s:  A.  D.  438. 

A.  D.  477-712. — The  Gothic  kingdom.  See 
Goths  (Visigoths);  A.  D.  453-484;  and  507- 
711. 

A.  D.  573. —  The  Suevi  overcome  by  the 
Visigoths.     See  Suevi:  A.  D.  409-573. 

A.  D.  616. — First  expulsion  of  the  Jev7S. 
See  Jews:  7Tn  Centvuv. 

A.  D.  711-713.  — Conquest  by  the  Arab- 
Moors. — The  last  century  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom in  Spain  was,  on  the  whole,  a  period  of  de- 
cline. It  gained  some  extension  of  boundaries, 
it  is  true,  by  the  expulsion  of  Byzantine  author- 
ity from  one  small  soutliern  corner  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  in  which  it  had  lingered  long;  but  re- 
peated usurpations  had  shaken  the  throne;  the 
ascendancy  of  church  and  clergy  had  weakened 
the  Gothic  nobility  without  strengthening  the 
people;  frequent  recurrences  of  political  disor- 
der had  interfered  with  a  general  prosperity  and 
demoralized  society  in  many  ways.  The  condi- 
tion of  Spain,  in  fact,  was  such  as  might  plainly 
invite  the  flushed  armies  of  Islam,  which  now 
stood  on  the  African  side  of  the  narrow  strait  of 
Gibraltar.  That  another  invitation  was  needed 
to  bring  them  in  is  not  probable.  The  story  of 
the  great  treason  of  Count  Ulan,  or  Ilyan,  or 
Julian,  and  of  the  betrayed  daughter,  Florinda, 
to  whose  wrongs  he  liuide  a  sacrifice  of  his 
country,  has  been  woven  into  the  liistory  of  the 
Jloorish  conquest  of  Spain  by  too  many  looms 
of  romance  and  poetry  to  be  easily  torn  awaj-, — 
and  it  may  have  some  bottom  of  fact  in  its 
composition;  but  sober  reason  requires  us  to  be- 
lieve that  no  possible  treason  in  the  case  could  be 
more  thau  a  chance  incident  of  the  inevitable 
catastrophe.  The  final  conquest  of  North  Africa 
had  been  completed  by  the  Arab  general  Musa 
Ilin  Xo.sseyr,  —  except  that  Ceuta,  the  one  strong- 
hold which  the  Goths  held  on  the  African  side  of 
the  straits,  withstood  them.  They  had  not  oidy 
conquered  the  Berbers  or  Moors,  but  Iiad  prac- 
tically absorbed  and  affiliated  them.  Spain,  as 
they  learned,  was  distracted  by  a  fresh  revolu- 
tion, which  had  brought  to  the  throne  Roderick 
—  the  last  Gothic  king.  The  numerous  Jews  in 
the  country  were  embittered  by  persecution  and 
looked  to  the   more  tolerant  JHoslems  for  their 


deliverance.  Probably  tlieir  invitation  proved 
more  potent  than  any  which  Count  Ilyan  could 
address  to  JMu.sa,  or  "to  his  master  at  Damasois. 
But  Ilyan  conmianded  at  Ceuta,  and,  after  de- 
fending the  outpost  for  a  time,  he  gave  it  up. 
It  seems,  too,  that  when  the  movement  of  in- 
vasion occurred,  in  the  spring  of  711,  Coimt 
Ilyan  was  with  the  invaders.  The  first  expedi- 
tion to  cross  the  narrow  strait  from  Ceuta  to 
Gibraltar  came  under  the  conunand  of  the  valiant 
one-eyed  chieftain,  Tarik  Ibn  Zeyud  Ibn  Ab- 
dillah.  ' '  Tlie  landing  of  Tarik's  forces  was  com- 
pleted on  the  30th  of  April,  711  (8th  Regeb. 
A.  H.  92),  and  his  enthusiastic  followers  at  once 
named  the  promontory  upon  which  he  landed, 
Dschebel-Tarik  [or  Gebel-Tarik],  the  rock  of 
Tarik.  The  name  lias  been  retained  in  themod- 
ernized  form,  Gibraltar.  It  is  also  spoken  of  in 
the  Arabian  chronicles  as  Dschebalu-1-Fata,  the 
portal  or  mountain  of  victory."  Tarik  entered 
Spain  with  but  7,000  men.  He  afterwards  re- 
ceived reinforcements  to  the  extent  of  5,000  from 
Musa.  It  was  with  this  small  army  of  12,000 
men  that,  after  a  little  more  than  two  months,  he 
encountered  the  far  greater  host  which  King 
Roderick  had  levied  hastily  to  oppose  him.  The 
Gothic  king  despised  the  small  numbers  of  his 
foe  and  rashlj'  staked  everything  upon  the  single 
field.     Somewhere  not  far  from  Medina  Sidouia, 

—  or  nearer  to  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontcra 

—  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  the  decisive 
battle  began  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  711.  It 
lasted  obstinately  for  several  days,  and  success 
appeared  first  on  the  Gothic  side;  but  treason 
among  the  Christians  and  discipline  among  the 
Moslems  turned  the  scale.  When  the  battle  ended 
the  conquest  of  Spain  was  practically  achieved. 
Its  Gothic  king  had  disappeared,  whether  slain 
or  fled  was  never  known,  and  the  organization  of 
resistance  disappeared  with  him.  Tarik  pursued 
liis  success  with  audacious  vigor,  even  disobey- 
ing the  commands  of  his  superior,  Musa.  Divid- 
ing his  small  army  into  detachments,  lie  pushed 
them  out  in  all  directions  to  seize  the  important 
cities.  Xeres,  Moron,  Carmona,  Cordova,  Malaga, 
and  Gharnatta  —  Granada  — •  (the  latter  so  ex- 
tensively peopled  with  Jews  that  it  was  called 
"Gharnatta-al-Yahood,"  orGranadaof  the  Jews) 
were  speedily  taken.  Toledo,  the  Gothic  capi- 
tal, surrendered  and  was  occupied  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, 712.  The  same  spring,  Musa,  burning 
with  envy  of  liis  subordinate's  unexpected  suc- 
cess, crossed  to  Spain  with  an  army  of  18,000 
and  took  up  the  nearly  finished  task.  He  took 
Seville  and  laid  siege  to  Merida  —  the  Emerita 
Augusta  of  the  Romans — a  great  and  splendid 
city  of  unusual  strength.  Merida  resisted  wdth 
more  valor  than  other  cities  had  shown,  but  sur- 
rendered in  July.  Seville  revolted  and  was  pun- 
ished terribly  bj'  the  merciless  Moslem  sword. 
Before  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  Tarik's 
first  landing  at  Gibraltar,  the  Arab,  or  Arab- 
Moorish,  invaders  had  swept  the  whole  southern, 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  clear 
to  the  Pyrenees,  reducing  Saragossa  after  a  siege 
and  receiving  the  surrender  of  Barcelona,  Valen- 
cia, and  all  the  important  cities.  Then,  in  the 
summer  of  713,  Musa  and  Tarik  went  away, 
under  orders  from  the  Caliph,  to  settle  their 
jealous  dissensions  at  Damascus,  and  to  report 
the  facts  of  the  great  conquest  they  made. — 
H.  Coppee,  Hixt.  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain,  bk.  2-3 
(1-.  1). 
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Also  in:  J.  A.  Conde,  Ilist.  of  the  Arabs  in 
Spain,  ch.  8-17  {i\  1). — For  preceding  events  see 
Goths  (Visigoths);  and  Mahometan  Conquest 
AND  Empire. 

A.  D.  713-910. —The  rally  of  the  fugitive 
Christians.— "The  first  blow  [of  the  Moslem 
con([Uest]  had  stunned  Gothic  Spain :  and,  before 
she  could  recover  her  consciousness,  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  Jloslemah  had  bound  her,  hand  and 
foot.  From  the  tirst  stupor  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  recover.  The  very  clemency  of  the 
Moslems  robbed  the  Christians  of  argument.  If 
their  swords  were  sharp,  their  conduct  after  bat- 
tle was  far  better  than  the  inhabitants  had  any 
right  to  expect,  far  better  than  that  of  the 
Roman  or  Gothic  conquerors  had  been,  when 
they  invaded  Spain.  Their  religion,  the  defence 
of  which  might  have  been  the  last  rallying-point, 
was  respected  under  easy  conditions;  their  lives 
rendered  secure  and  comfortable;  they  were 
luider  tribute,  but  a  tribute  no  more  exacting  than 
Roman  taxes  or  Gothic  subsidies.  ...  It  was 
the  Gothic  element,  and  not  the  Hispano-Romans, 
that  felt  the  humiliation  most.  .  .  .  The  Span- 
ish Goths,  at  first  impelled  by  the  simple  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  had  tied  iu  all  directions  be- 
fore the  fiery  march  of  the  Moslemah,  after  the 
first  fatal  battle  in  the  plains  of  Sidonia.  Tlicy 
had  taken  with  them  in  their  flight  all  the  mova- 
ble property  they  could  carry  and  the  treasures 
of  the  churches.  Some  had  passed  the  Pyrenees 
to  join  their  kinsmen  in  Scptimania;  and  others 
had  hidden  iu  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  great 
chain- barrier;  while  a  considerable  number,  var- 
iously stated,  had  collected  in  the  intricate  terri- 
tory of  the  Asturias  and  in  Galicia,  where  strength 
of  position  made  amends  for  the  lack  of  numbers 
and  organization,  and  where  they  could  find 
shelter  and  time  for  consultation  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  making  head  against  the  enemy.  The 
country  is  cut  up  in  all  directions  by  inaccessible, 
scarped  rocks,  deep  ravines,  tangled  thickets, 
and  narrow  gorges  and  defiles."  This  band  of 
refugees  in  the  Asturias  —  the  forlorn  hope  of 
Christian  Spain  —  are  said  to  have  found  a  gal- 
lant leader  in  one  Pelayo,  whose  origin  and  his- 
tory are  so  covered  with  myth  that  some  histo- 
rians even  question  his  reality.  But  whether  by 
Pelayo  or  another  prince,  the  Asturiau  Spaniards 
were  held  together  in  their  mountains  and  began 
a  struggle  of  resistance  which  ended  only,  eight 
centuries  later,  in  the  recovery  of  the  entire  pe- 
ninsula from  the  Moors.  Their  place  of  retreat 
was  an  almost  inaccessible  cavern  —  the  Cave  of 
Covadonga — in  attacking  which  the  Moslems 
suffered  a  terrible  and  memorable  repulse  (A.  D. 
717).  "  In  Christian  Spain  the  fame  of  this  single 
battle  will  endure  as  long  as  time  shall  last;  and 
La  Cueva  de  Covadonga,  the  cradle  of  the  mon- 
archy, will  be  one  of  the  proudest  spots  on  the 
soil  of  the  Peninsula.  .  .  .  This  little  rising  in 
the  Asturias  was  the  indication  of  a  new  life, 
new  interests,  and  a  healthier  combination.  .  .  . 
Pelayo  was  the  usher  and  the  representative  of 
this  new  order,  and  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Oviedo  was  its  first  theatre.  .  .  .  The  battle  of 
Covadonga,  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  cleared 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Asturias  of  every 
Jloslem  soldier.  The  fame  of  its  leader,  and  the 
glad  tidings  that  a  safe  retreat  had  been  secured, 
attracted  the  numerous  Christians  who  were  still 
hiding  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  infused  a 
new  spirit  of  patriotism  throughout   the   land. 


.  .  .  Pelayo  was  now  king  in  reality,  as  well  as 
mname.  .  .  With  commendable  prudence,  he 
contented  hunself  with  securing  and  slowly  ex- 
tending his  mountain  kingdom  by  descending 
cautiously  into  the  plains  and  valleys  -Vd- 

jacent  territory,  abandoned  by  the  Moslems  was 
occupied  and  annexed;  and  thus  the  new  nation 
was  made  ready  to  set  forth  on  its  reconquering 
march."— II.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Sjxnn  by  the 
Arab-Moon,  bk.  .5,  ch.  1-3  (p.  1).— "The  small 
province  thus  preserved  by  Pelavo  [whose  death 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred  A.  D.  737]  grew 
into  the  germs  of  a  kingdom  called  at  different 
tunes  that  of  Gallicia,  Oviedo,  and  Leon.  A 
constant  border  warfare  fluctuated  both  ways, 
but  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Meanwhile  to  the  cast  other  small  states 
were  growing  up  which  developed  into  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre  and  the  more  important  realm 
of  Aragon.  Castile  and  Portugal,  the  most 
famous  among  the  Sjiauish  kingdoms,  are  the 
most  recent  in  date.  Portugal  as  yet  was 
unheard  of,  and  Castile  was  known  oiily  as  a 
line  of  castles  on  the  march  between  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  kingdom  of  Leon." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Hist,  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  led.  5. 
— "The  States  of  Pelagio  [Pelayo]  continued, 
during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Favila,  to  be 
circumscribed  to  the  Asturian  mountains;  but 
.  .  .  Alfonso  I.,  the  son-in-law  of  Pelagio,  as- 
cended the  throne  after  Favila,  and  he  soon  pene- 
trated into  Galicia  up  to  theDouro,  and  to  Leon 
and  Old  Castile.  .  .  .  Canicas,  or  Caugas,  was 
the  capital  of  the  Asturias  since  the  time  of 
Pelagio.  Fruela  [brother  of  Alfonso  I.]  founded 
Oviedo,  to  the  west,  and  this  State  became  later 
on  the  head  of  the  monarchy."  About  a  century 
later,  in  the  reign  of  the  vigorous  king  Alfonso 
III.  [A.  D.  866-yiO],  the  city  of  Leon,  the  an- 
cient Legio  of  the  Romans,  was  raised  from  its 
ruins,  and  Garcia,  the  eldest  son  of  Alfonso,  es- 
tablished his  court  there.  One  of  Garcia 's  broth- 
ers held  the  government  of  the  Asturias,  and 
another  one  that  of  Galicia,  "if  not  as  separate 
kingdoms,  at  least  with  a  certain  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. This  equivocal  situation  of  the  two 
princes  was,  perchance,  the  reason  WI13'  the  King 
of  Oviedo  changed  his  title  to  that  of  Leon,  and 
which  appears  m  the  reign  of  Garcia  as  the  first 
attempt  towards  dismembering  the  Spanish  Mon- 
archy. Previous  to  this,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Alfonso  III.,  Navarre,  always  rebellious,  had 
shaken  off  the  Asturian  yoke."— E.  McMurdo, 
Hist,  of  PortiKjal,  introd.pt.  8. 

A.  D.  756-1031.- The  Caliphate  of  Cordova. 
See  Mahometan-  Coni^lest  and  Emimue:  A.  D. 
756-103L 

A.  D.  778.— Charlemagne's  conquest_s.— The 
invasion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne,  in  778,  _wa3 
invited  by  a  party  "among  the  Saracens,  disaf- 
fected towards  the  reigning  Caliph,  at  Cordova, 
who  proposed  to  place  the  northern  Spanish  fron- 
tier under  the  protection  of  the  Christian  monarch 
and  acknowledge  his  suzerainty.  He  iia.ssed 
the  Pyrenees  with  a  great  army  and  advanced 
with  little  serious  opposition  to  Saragossa.  ap- 
parently occupying  the  country  to  the  Ebro  with 
garrisons  and  adding  it  to  his  dominions  as  tlie 
Spanish  JIarch,  At  Saragossa  he  encountered 
resistance  and  undertook  a  siege,  the  results  of 
which  are  left  uncertain.  It  would  seem  that  he 
was  called  away,  by  threatening  news  from  the 
northern   part  of   his  dominions,   and   left  the 
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conquest  incomplete.  The  return  march  of  tlie 
army,  through  a  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  made 
memorable  by  tlie  perfidious  ambuscade  and 
hopeless  battle  of  Ronccsvalles,  which  became 
immortalized  in  romance  and  song.  It  was  in 
the  country  of  the  Gascons  or  Wascoues  (Basques) 
that  tliis  traffic  event  occurred,  and  the  assail- 
ants were  not  Saracens,  as  the  story  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  would  have  it,  but  the  Gascons  them- 
selves, who.  in  league  with  their  neighbors  of 
Aquitaine,  had  fouglit  for  their  independence  so 
obstinately  before,  against  botli  Charlemagne 
and  liis  father.  They  suffered  tlie  Franks  to  pass 
into  Spain  without  a  .show  of  enmity,  but  laid  a 
trap  for  the  return,  in  the  narrow  gorge  called 
the  Koseida  Vallis  —  now  Roncesvallcs.  The 
van  of  the  army,  led  liy  the  king,  went  through 
in  safety.  Tlie  rearguard,  "oppressed  with 
baggage"  loitered  along  the  rocky  and  narrow- 
pathway,  and  as  it  entered  the  solitary  gap  of 
Ibayeta,  from  the  lofty  precipices  on  either  side 
an  unknown  foe  rolled  suddenly  down  enormous 
rocks  and  trunks  of  ujirooted  trees.  Instantly 
many  of  the  troops  were  crushed  to  death,  and 
the  "entire  passage  was  blockaded.  .  .  .  The 
Franks  who  escaped  the  horrible  slaughter  were 
at  once  assailed  with  forks  and  pikes;  their  heavy 
armor,  which  had  served  them  so  well  in  other 
fights,  only  encumbered  them  amid  the  bushes 
and  brambles  of  the  ravine;  and  yet  they  fought 
with  obstinate  and  ferocious  energy.  Cheered 
on  by  the  prowess  of  Eghibard,  the  royal  sen- 
eschal, of  Anselm,  Count  of  the  Palace,  of  Ro- 
land, the  warden  of  the  Marches  of  Brittany, 
and  of  raanj'  other  renowned  chiefs,  they  did  not 
desist  till  the  last  man  had  fallen,  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood.  .  .  .  How  many  perished  in 
this  fatal  surprise  was  never  told  ;  but  the  event 
smote  with  profound  effect  upon  the  imagination 
of  Europe;  it  was  kept  alive  in  a  thousand 
shapes  by  tales  and  superstitions;  heroic  songs 
and  stories  carried  the  remembrance  of  it  from 
generation  to  generation ;  Roland  and  his  com- 
panions, the  Paladins  of  Karl,  untimely  slain, 
became,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  types  of  chival- 
ric  valor  and  Christian  lieroism ;  and,  seven  cen- 
turies after  their  only  appearance  in  history,  the 
genius  of  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto  still  pre- 
served in  immortal  verse  the  traditions  of  their 
glory.  .  .  .  Roland  is  but  once  mentioned  in 
authentic  history,  but  the  romance  and  songs, 
which  make  him  a  nephew  of  Karl,  compensate 
his  memory  for  this  neglect." — P.  Godwin,  Hist, 
of  France  :  Ancient  Gaul,  ch.  16,  icith  foot-note. 

Also  in:  J.  I.  jMombert,  Hist,  of  Charles  the 
Great,  U:  3,  ch.  5.— G.  P.  R.  James,  Hist,  of 
Charlemagne,  hk.  5. — J.  OTIagan,  Song  oflioland. 
— T.  ^\A'ii'aA\, Legends  of  Charlemagne. — H.  Cop- 
pee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  tlie  Arab-Moors,  bk.  7 
ch.  3  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  778-885  (?).— Rise  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.  See  N.WAiUiE:  Orioin  of  Tin;  King- 
dom. 

A.  D.  1026-1230.— The  rise  of  the  kingdom 
of  Castile. — "Ancient  Cantabria,  which  the 
writers  of  the  8th  centuiy  usually  termed  Bar- 
dulia,  and  which,  at  this  period  [the  8th  century] 
stretched  from  the  Biscayan  sea  to  the  Duero, 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  began  to 
be  called  Castella  —  doubtless  from  the  numer- 
ous forts  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
by  Alfonso  I.  [the  third  king  of  Oviedo,  or 
Leou].     As  the  boundaries  were  gradually  re- 


moved towards  the  south,  by  the  victories  of  the 
Christians,  the  same  denomination  was  applied 
to  the  new  as  well  as  to  the  former  conquests, 
and  the  whole  continued  subject  to  the  same 
governor,  who  had  subordinate  governors  depen- 
dent on  him.  Of  the  first  governors  or  counts, 
from  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  that  prince  in 
760,  to  the  reign  of  Ordono  I.  (a  full  century), 
not  even  the  names  are  mentioned  in  the  old 
chroniclers;  the  first  we  meet  with  is  that  of 
Count  Rodrigo,  who  is  known  to  have  possessed 
the  dignity  at  least  six  years, —  viz.  from  860  to 
866."  The  last  count  of  Castile,  Garcia  Sanchez, 
who  was  the  eighth  of  the  line  from  Rodrigo, 
perished  in  his  youth  by  assassination  (A.  D. 
102G),  just  as  he  was  at  the  point  of  receiving 
the  title  of  king  from  the  sovereign  of  Leon,  to- 
gether with  the  hand  of  the  latter's  daughter. 
Castile  was  then  seized  by  Sancho  el  JIayor,  king 
of  Navarre,  in  right  of  his  queen,  who  was  the 
elder  sister  of  Garcia.  He  assumed  it  to  be  a 
kingdom  and  associated  the  crown  with  his  own. 
On  his  death,  in  1035,  he  bequeathed  this  new 
kingdom  of  Castile  to  one  of  his  sons,  Fernando, 
while  leaving  Navarre  to  another,  and  Aragon, 
then  a  lordship,  to  a  third.  Fernando  of  Castile, 
being  involved  soon  afterwards  in  war  with  the 
young  king  of  Leou,  won  the  kingdom  of  the 
latter  in  a  single  battle,  where  the  last  of  the 
older  ro.val  d^-nasty  of  Spain  fell  fighting  like  a 
valiant  knight.  The  two  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  Leon  were  united  under  this  prosperous 
king  (see,  also,  Portugal:  Early  history)  until 
his  death,  A.  D.  106.5,  when  Castile  passed  to 
Sancho,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  and  Leon  to  Al- 
fonso, the  second.  But  Sancho  soon  ousted 
Alfonso,  and  Alfonso,  biding  his  time,  acquired 
both  crowns  in  1073,  when  Sancho  was  assassi- 
nated. It  was  this  Alfonso  who  recovered  the 
ancient  capital  city,  Toledo,  from  the  Moslems, 
and  it  was  in  his  reign  that  the  famous  Cid  Cam- 
peador,  Rodrigo  de  Bivar,  performed  his  fabu- 
lous exploits.  The  two  kingdoms  were  kept  in 
union  until  1157,  when  they  fell  apart  again  and 
continued  .asunder  until  1330.  At  that  time  a 
lasting  union  of  Castile  and  Leon  took  place, 
under  Fernando  III.,  whom  the  church  of  Rome 
has  canonized. — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  hk.  3,  sect.  3,  cli.  1. 

A.  D.  1031-1086.  —  Petty  and  short-lived 
Moorish  kingdoms. — "The  decline  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Jlohammedan  monarchy,  or  western 
caliphate,  afforded  the  ambitious  local  governors 
throughout  the  Peninsula  the  opportunity  for 
which  they  had  long  sighed  —  that  of  openly  as- 
serting their  independence  of  Cordova,  and  of 
assuming  the  title  of  kings.  The  wali  of  Seville, 
Mohammed  ben  Ismail  ben  Abid,  .  .  .  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  assume  the  powers  of 
royalt}' ;  ...  he  declared  war  against  the  self- 
elected  king  of  Carmona,  >Iohammed  ben  Ab- 
dalla,  on  whose  cities,  Carmona  and  Ecija,  he 
had  cast  a  covetous  eye.  The  brother  of  Yahia, 
Edris  ben  Ali,  the  son  of  Hamud,  governed  Mal- 
aga with  equal  independence.  Algeziras  hail 
also  its  sovereigns.  Elvira  and  Granada  obeyed 
Habus  ben  Maksan;  Valencia  had  for  its  king 
Abdelasis  Abul  Hassan,  Almeria  had  Zohair.  and 
Denia  had  Mugehid ;  but  these  two  petty  states 
were  soon  absorbed  in  the  rising  sphere  of  Valen- 
cia. Huesca  and  Saragossa  were  also  subject  to 
rulers,  who  though  slow  to  assume  the  title  of 
kings  were  not  the  less  independent,  since  their 
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sway  extended  over  most  of  Aragon.  The  sov- 
ereign of  Badajos,  Abdalla  Maslema  ben  Alaf- 
tas,  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  all  the  con- 
federated governors  of  Algarve  and  Lusitania ; 
and  Toledo  was  subject  to  the  powerful  Ismail 
hen  Dyluun,  who,  like  the  king  of  Seville, 
secretly  aspired  to  the  government  of  all  Moham- 
medan Spain." — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  bk.  3,  sect.  1,  c/(.  1  (r.  2). — "These 
petty  kings  were  sometimes  fighting  against 
each  other,  and  sometimes  joining  hands  to  op- 
pose the  down-coming  of  Christians,  until  they 
were  startled  by  a  new  incursion  from  Africa 
.  .  .  which,  in  consolidating  Islam,  tlireatened 
destruction  to  the  existing  kingdoms  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  every  one  of  them  in  this  African 
vortex.  I  refer  to  the  coming  of  the  Almo- 
ravides. " — H.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Amb-.Vbo>s.  bk:  8.  c/i.  2  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1035-1258.— The  Rise  of  the  King- 
dom of  Aragon. — The  province  of  Aragon,  with 
Navarre  to  the  west  of  it  and  Catalonia  to  the 
east,  was  included  in  the  Spanish  March  of 
Charlemagne.  Navarre  took  the  lead  among 
these  provinces  in  acquiring  independence,  and 
Aragon  became  for  a  time  a  lordsliip  dependent 
on  the  Navarrese  monarchy.  "The  Navarre  of 
Sancho  the  Great  [the  same  who  gathered  Cas- 
tile among  his  possessions,  making  it  a  kingdom, 
and  who  reigned  from  970  to  1035]  stretched 
some-  way  beyond  the  Ebro ;  to  the  west  it  took 
in  the  ocean  lands  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa, 
with  the  original  Castile;  to  the  east  it  took  in 
Aragon,  Ripacurcia  and  Sobrarbe.  ...  At  the 
death  of  Sancho  the  Great  [A.  D.  103.5]  his  mo- 
mentary dominion  broke  up.  .  .  .  Out  of  the 
break-up  of  the  dominion  of  Sancho  came  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Navane,  and  the  new  king- 
doms of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Sobrarbe.  Of 
these  the  two  last  were  presently  united,  thus 
beginning  the  advance  of  Aragon.  .  .  .  The 
power  of  Aragon  grew,  partly  by  conquests 
from  the  Mussulmans,  partly  by  union  with  the 
French  fiefs  to  the  east.  The  first  union  be- 
tween the  crown  of  Aragon  and  tlie  county  of 
Barcelona  [by  marriage,  1131]  led  to  the  great 
growth  of  the  power  of  Aragon  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  even  beyond  the  Rhone.  This 
power  was  broken  by  the  overthrow  of  King 
Pedro  at  Muret — [Pedro  II.  of  Aragon,  who 
allied  himself  with  the  Albigenses  —  see  Albi- 
GEXSEs:  A.  D.  1210-1213  —  and  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  at  Muret,  near  Tou- 
louse, September  12,  1213].  But  by  the  final 
arrangement  which  freed  Barcelona,  Roussillon, 
and  Cerdagne,  from  all  homage  to  France  [A.  D. 
12.58],  all  trace  of  foreign  superiority  passed 
away  from  Christian  Spain.  The  independent 
kingdom  of  Aragon  stretched  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees,  a  faint  reminder  of  the  days  of  the 
West-Gothic  kings." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist. 
Geog.  of  Europe,  ch.  12,  sect.  1. 

Also  in:  S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  bk.  3,  sect.  2,  ch.  4. — See,  also,  Pro- 
ven-ce:  a.  D.  1179-1207. 

A.  D.  1086- 1 147. — Domination  of  the  Alraor- 
avides.     S^e  Ai.moravides. 

A.  D.  1 140. — Separation  of  Portugal  from 
Castile. — Its  erection  into  an  independent 
kingdom.     See  Portugal:  A.  D.  109.5-132.5. 

A.  D.  1 146-1232. — Invasion  and  dominion  of 

the  Almohades  and  the  decisive  battle  of  To- 

losa. —  The  invasion  of  Spain   by  the   Moorish 
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Almohades  (see  Almohades),  and  their  struggle 
for  dommion  with  the  Almoravidcs.  produced  at 
the  outset,  great  alarm  in  Christendom,  but  was 
productive  m  the  end  of  many  opportunities  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  cause.  In  the 
year  1212  Pope  Innocent  III.  was  moved  by  an 
appeal  from  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile  to  call  od 
all  Christian  people  to  give  aid  to  their  brethren 
in  bpain,  proclaiming  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
those  who  would  take  up  arms  in  the  holy  cause 
Thousands  joined  the  crusade  thus  preached 
and  flocked  to  the  Castilian  standards  at  Toledo! 
The  chief  of  the  Almohades  retorted  on  his  side 
by  proclaiming  the  Algihed  or  Holy  War,  which 
summoned  every  Moslem  in  his  dominions  to  the 
field.  Thus  the  utmost  frenzy  of  zeal  was  ani- 
mated on  both  sides,  and  the  shock  of  conflict 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  decisive,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Substantially  it  proved  to  be  so, 
and  the  fate  of  Mahometanism  in  ijpain  is  thought 
to  have  been  sealed  on  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  — 
the  Plains  of  Tolosa —  where  the  two  great  hosts 
came  to  their  encounter  in  July,  1212.  The  rout 
of  the  Moors  was  complete;  "  the  pursuit  lasted 
till  nightfall,  and  was  only  impeded  by  the  Mos- 
lem corpses," — H.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by 
the  Arab-Moors,  bk.  8.  ch.  4  (r.  2). 

I2-I5th  Centuries. — The  old  monarchical 
constitution. — The  Castilian  and  Aragonese 
Cortes.     See  Coi{tf;s.  The  early  SrAM>ii. 

A.  D.  i2-i6th  Centuries. — Commercial  im- 
portance and  municipal  freedom  of  Barcelona. 
See  Barcelon.\:  12-1(jtii  cextvries. 

A.  D.  1212-1238.— Progress  of  the  arms  of 
Castile,  Leon,  and  Aragon. — Succession  of  the 
count  of  Champagne  to  the  throne  of  Navarre. 
—  Permanent  union  of  the  crowns  of  Leon  and 
Castile. — The  founding  of  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada. — Castilian  conquest  of  Cor- 
dova.—  '  Alfonso  of  Castile  died  two  years  after 
his  great  victory  [of  '  las  navas  de  Tolosa  '].  He 
left  his  crown  to  his  only  son  Henry,  a  boy  of 
eleven,  and  the  regency  to  his  daughter  Beren- 
guela.  queen  of  Leon,  who  was  separated,  upon 
the  almost  alwaj's  available  plea  of  too  near  con 
sanguinity,  from  her  husband  Alfonso.  Beren- 
guela  administered  her  delegated  power  ably, 
but  held  it  only  three  years:  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  young  king  was  accidentally  killed  by 
a  tile  falling  upon  his  head.  Bereuguela  was 
her  brother's  natural  heiress;  but  idolizing  her 
only  son,  Ferdinand,  whom  she  had  nursed  and 
educated  herself,  she  immediately  renounced  her 
claim  to  the  throne  in  his  favour,  .  .  .  and 
caused  Ferdinand  III.  to  be  acknowledged  king: 
Alfonso  IX..  however,  long  continued  to  disturb 
his  wife  and  son's  government.  The  king  of 
Aragon  [Pedro  II.]  was  recalled  immediately 
after  the  great  battle  to  the  concerns  of  his  French 
dominions,"  where  he  joined  his  kinsman,  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  as  stated  above,  in  resisting 
the  Albigeusiau  crusade,  and  fell  (1213)  at  Muret. 
"  Whilst  Pedro's  uncles  and  brothers  were  strug- 
gling for  his  succession,  the  queen-dowager  ob- 
tained from  the  Pope  an  order  to  Simon  dc 
Montfort,  the  leader  of  the  crusade,  to  deliver  her 
son  [whom  the  father  had  given  up  as  hostage 
before  he  resolved  to  commit  himself  to  war  with 
the  crusaders]  into  her  hands.  Having  thus  got 
possession  of  the  rightful  heir,  she  procured  the 
assembling  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon,  to  whom 
she  presented  the  young  king,  when  nobles, 
clergy    and    town    deputies  voluntarily  swore 
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allegiance  to  liiru.  This  was  the  first  time  such 
an  oath  was  taken  in  Aragou,  the  most  limited  of 
monarchies.  It  had  been  usual  for  the  Aragou- 
ese  kings  at  their  coronation  to  swear  observance 
of  the  laws,  but  not  to  receive  in  return  an  oath 
of  tidelity  from  the  people.  Henceforward  this 
corresponding  oath  of  tidelity  was  regularly 
taken  under  the  following  form,  celebrated  for 
its  singularly  bold  liberty  .  '  We,  who  are  as  good 
as  you,  make  you  our  king  to  preserve  our 
rights;  if  not,  not.'  The  Catalans  followed  the 
example  of  their  Aragonese  brethren  in  jiroclaini- 
iug  James  king;  but  many  years  elapsed  ere  he 
could  sullieiently  allay  the  disorders  e.xcited  by 
his  ambitious  uncles  to  pro.secute  the  war  against 
the  floors.  At  length  the  several  kings  of  Cas- 
tile, Leon,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  were  ready, 
unconnectedly,  to  invade  ^Mussulman  Spain, 
where  Almohade  princes  and  Jloliammed  aben 
Ilud,  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Saragossa, 
were  contending  for  the  sovereignty,  and  many 
'  walls'  were  struggling  for  independent  royalty; 
all  far  more  intent  upon  gratifying  their  mutual 
jealousies  and  enmities  than  upon  resisting  the 
common  foe,  with  whom,  on  the  contrary,  all 
were  willing  to  enter  into  alliance  in  furtherance 
of  their  separate  views.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, James  of  Aragon  made  himself  master 
of  the  greater  part  of  Valencia,  and  of  the  island 
of  Majorca  [and  subsequently  of  Minorca]  ;  Fer- 
<Iiiianil  of  Castile  extended  his  conquests  in  An- 
dalusia; Alfonso  of  Leon  his  in  Estremadura; 
and  Sancho  II.  of  Portugal,  who  had  lately  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father  Alfonso  II.,  acquired  the 
city  of  Elvas.  .  .  .  Sancho  of  Navarre  took  no 
part  in  these  wars.  After  .  .  .  the  battle  of  '  las 
navas  de  Tolosa  '  he  quitted  the  career  of  arms, 
devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  his  kingdom.  lie  had  no  children, 
neither  had  his  elilest  sister,  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land [Berengaria,  wife  of  Richard  Coeur  deLion], 
any.  Thence  his  youngest  sister's  son,  Thibalf. 
count  of  Champagne,  became  liis  natural  heir. 
But  Sancho,  judging  that  the  distance  between 
Navarre  and  Champagne  unfitted  the  two  states 
for  bemg  governed  by  one  prince,  adopted  his 
kinsman,  James  of  Aragon,  and  to  him,  as  heir, 
the  Navarrese  clergy  and  nobility,  and  the  count 
of  Champagne  himself,  prospectively  swore 
fealty.  Upon  Saucho's  death,  in  1334,  hovifever, 
the  Navarrese,  jireferring  independence  under 
the  lineal  heir  to  an  union  with  Aragon,  entreated 
king  James  tc  release  them  from  their  oaths. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Valen- 
cia; and  unwilling,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  turn  his 
arms  from  Mahometan  enemies  against  his  fel- 
low-Christians, he  complied  with  the  request, 
and  Thibalt  was  proclaimed  king  of  Navarre. 
Thibalt  neglected  the  w-ars  carried  on  by  his 
Spanish  brother  kings  against  the  Mahometans, 
tc  accept  the  command  of  a  cru.sade  for  the  re- 
covery of  Jerusalem.  The  expedition  was  un- 
successful, but  the  reputation  of  the  leader  did 
not  suffer.  Upon  his  return,  Thibalt  followed 
the  example  of  his  uncle  in  studying  only  to  pro- 
mote the  intern;d  welfare  of  the  country.  He 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the 
manufacture  of  wine  into  Navarre,  with  other 
agricultural  improvements.  Thibalt  is  more 
known  as  one  of  the  mo.st  celebrated  troubadours 
or  poets  of  hi?  day.  Prior  to  Thibalt's  accession, 
the  conquering  progress  of  Leon  and  Castile  had 
been  temporarily  interrupted.     Alfonso  of  Leon 


died  in  1230,  and  by  his  will  divided  Leon  and 
Galicia  between  two  daugliters  of  liis  first  mar- 
riage, wholly  overlooking  his  son  Ferdinand.  .  .  . 
By  negociation,  however,  and  tlie  influence 
which  the  acknowledged  wisdom  and  virtues  of 
queen  Berenguela  appear  to  have  given  her  over 
every  one  but  her  husband,  the  superior  claims 
of  Ferdinand  were  admitted.  The  two  infantas 
were  amply  endowed,  and  the  crowns  of  Leon 
and  Castile  w'ere  thenceforward  permanently 
united.  With  power  thus  augmeuleil.  Ferdi- 
nand III.  renewed  his  invasion  of  the  Mussulman 
states,  about  the  time  that  Yahie,  the  la.st  of  the 
Almohade  candidates  for  .sovereignty,  died,  be- 
queathing his  pretensions  to  Mohammed  abu 
Abdallah  aben  Alharaar,  an  enterprising  leader, 
who,  in  the  general  confusion,  had  established 
himself  as  king  of  Jaen,  and  was  the  sworn 
enemy  of  Yahie's  chief  rival,  Abdallah  aben 
Hud.  Ferdinand  invaded  the  dominions  of  Ab- 
dallah, and  Jlohammed  took  that  opportunity  of 
materially  enlarging  his  own.  After  a  few  years 
of  general  war,  Abdallah  aben  Hud  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  partisans  of  the  king  of  Jaen,  and 
his  brother  Aly,  who  succeeded  to  his  preten- 
sions, met  a  similar  fate.  Mohammed  ben  Al- 
hamar  was  immediately  received  into  the  city  of 
Granada,  which  he  made  his  capital;  and  thus, 
in  1238,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the 
last  bright  relic  of  Moorish  domination  in  Spain, 
and  the  favourite  scene  of  Siianish  romance. 
Had  Mohammed  succeeded  to  the  Almohade  sov- 
ereignty in  Spain,  and  his  authority  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  his  Mussulman  countrymen, 
so  able  and  active  a  monarch  might  probably 
have  offered  effective  resistance  to  Christian  con- 
quest. But  his  dominions  consisted  only  of 
w'hat  is  still  called  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
a  small  part  of  Andalusia.  The  remaining  Ma- 
hometan portions  of  Andalusia,  Valencia,  and 
Estremadura,  as  well  as  iMurcia  and  Algarve, 
swarmed  with  independent  'walls'  or  kings. 
James  of  Aragon  completed  the  subjugation  of 
Valencia  the  following  year.  Cordova,  so  long 
tlie  Moorish  cajjital,  was  taken  by  Ferdinand 
[1235],  with  other  places  of  inferior  note.  The 
^lurciau  princes  avoided  invasion  by  freely  of- 
fering to  become  Castilian  vassals;  and  now  the 
conquering  troops  of  Castile  and  Leon  jjoured 
into  the  territories  of  Mohammed.  The  king  of 
Granada,  unsupported  by  his  natural  allies,  found 
hiuLself  uneqvial  to  the  contest,  and  submitted  to 
become,  like  his  Murciau  neighbours,  the  vassal 
of  Ferdinand.  In  that  capacity  he  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  his  Christian  liege  lord  in  con- 
quering Mussulman  Seville." — M.  M.  Busk,  Hist, 
(if'  Spain  and  Portugal,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  Glironicle  of  James  I.,  King  of  Ara- 
gon, siirnninrd  the  Conqueror ;  tr.  hi/  J.  Forster. 

A.  D.  1238-1273.  —  The  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Granada. — The  building  of  the  Alharabra. — 
"Anew  era  had  begun  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Moors.  Reft  of  their  two  magnificent  capitals 
at  Cordova  and  Seville,  they  had  gathered  into 
the  extreme  south,  under  the  able  and  beneficent 
rule  of  Abenal-Hamar,  who,  though  a  tributary 
to  Castille,  termed  himself  Sultan  and  Emir  of  the 
Faitliful,  and  is  usually  called  King  of  Granada. 
Karnattah,  as  the  Arabs  had  named  it,  meant 
the  Cream  of  the  West.  The  Spaniards  in  later 
times,  deceived  by  the  likeness  of  the  word  to 
Granada,  a  pomegranate,  fancied  it  to  have  been 
thence  named,  and  took  the  fruit  as  its  emblem. 
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The  kingdom  was  a  mere  fragment,  and  did  not 
even  reacli  to  the  Straits ;  for  Algesira,  tlie  green 
island,  and  its  great  fortresses,  belonged  to  the 
'Africans;  and  it  had  in  it  elements  of  no  small 
danger,  containing  as  it  did  the  remnants  of  no 
less  than  thirty-two  Arab  and  Moorish  tribes, 
many  of  them  at  deadly  feud  with  one  another, 
and  divided  by  their  never-ending  national  enmi- 
ties. The  two  great  tribes  of  Abencerrages,  or 
sous  uf  Zeragh,  and  the  Zegris,  or  refugees  from 
Aragon,  were  destined  to  become  the  most  fa- 
mous of  these.  The  king  himself,  Mohammed- 
Al)ou-Said,  was  of  the  old  Arabian  tribe  of  A\ 
Ilamar,  by  whose  name  he  is  usually  called.  He 
was  of  the  best  old  Arabic  type  —  prudent, 
just,  moderate,  temperate,  and  active,  and  so 
upright  as  to  be  worthy  to  belong  to  this  age  of 
great  kings,  and  his  plans  for  his  little  kingdom 
were  favoured  by  the  peace  in  which  his  Chris- 
tian neighbours  left  him;  while  Alfonso  X.  of 
Castille  was  vainlj'  endeavouring  to  become,  not 
Emperor  of  Spain  alone,  but  Roman  Emperor. 
The  Almohides  of  Algarve  obeyed  neither  Al- 
fonso nor  Al  Hamar,  and  they  united  to  subdue 
them.  Ten  cities  were  surrendered  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  condition  that  he  should  enjoy  "the  estates 
of  the  King's  Garden  at  Seville,  and  "the  tenth  of 
the  oil  of  an  oliveyard.  There  was  still  a  mar- 
gin of  petty  walis  who  preferred  a  brief  inde- 
pendence to  a  secure  tenure  of  existence  as  trib- 
utaries, and  these  one  by  one  fell  a  prey  to  the 
C'astilians,  the  inhabitants  of  their  cities  being 
expelled,  and  adding  to  the  Granadine  popula- 
tion. Al  Hamar  received  them  kindly,  but  made 
them  work  vigorously  for  their  maintenance. 
Every  nook  of  soil  was  in  full  cultivation;  the 
mountain-sides  terraced  with  vineyards;  new 
modes  of  irrigation  invented;  the  breeds  of 
horses  and  cattle  carefully  attended  to ;  rewards 
instituted  for  the  best  farmers,  shepherds,  and 
artisans.  The  manufacture  of  silk  and  wool  was 
actively  carried  on,  also  leather-work  and  sword- 
cutlery.  Hospitals  and  homes  for  the  sick  and 
infirm  were  everywhere;  and  in  the  schools  of 
Granada  the  remnants  of  the  scholarship  of  Cor- 
dova and  Seville  were  collected.  Granada  itself 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Vega,  around  two  hills, 
each  crowned  by  a  fortress:  Albayzin,  so  called 
by  the  fugitives  from  Baeza;  and  the  Al  Hamra 
[ur  Alhambra],  or  Red  Fortress.  The  wall  was 
extended  so  as  to  take  in  its  constantly  increasing 
population,  and  the  king  began  to  render  the  Al- 
hamra  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful 
places  in  existence.  Though  begun  by  Al  Ha- 
mar it  was  not  completed  for  several  generations, 
each  adding  to  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the 
interior,  for,  as  usual  in  Arabian  architecture,  the 
outside  has  no  beauty,  being  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion of  heavy  red  walls.  .  .  .  Mohammed  Aben- 
Al-Hamar  died  1273,  and  his  son  Mohammed  II. 
followed  in  his  steps." — C.  M.  Yonge,  The  Story 
of  the  Clirislians  and  Moors  of  Spain,  ch.  20. 

Also  ix:  AY.  Irving,  Tlic  Alhambra.  —  J.  C. 
Murphy,  Arnhian  Antiquities  of  Spain. 

A.  D.  1248-1350. — The  conquest  of  Seville. 
— The  reigns  of  St.  Ferdinand,  Alfonso  the 
Learned,  and  their  three  successors  in  Castile. 
— Seville,  which  had  become  the  second  city  of 
Moslem  Spain,  its  schools  and  universities  rival- 
ling tliose  of  Cordova,  shared  the  fate  of  the 
latter  and  surrendered  to  the  Christians  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1248.  "This  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  Kinff  Ferdinand  III.,  under  whom  the   | 


crowns  of  Castile  and  U-on  had  become  united 
His  territory  extended  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  the  Guadalquiver,  and  from  the  borders  of 
Portugal  as  far  as  Arragon  and  Valencia.  His 
glory  was  great  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrv- 
men  for  his  conquests  over  the  Jloors,  and  four 
centuries  afterwards  he  was  canonized  by  the 
Pope,  and  is  now  known  as  Saint  Ferdinand. 
.  .  .  Ferdinand  lived  at  the  same  time  with  an- 
other king  who  was  also  canonized  —  Louis. IX. 
of  France,  who  became  Saint  Louis.  .  .  .  The 
two  kings,  in  fact,  were  cousins,  and  the  grand- 
mother of  both  of  them  was  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Henry  II.  of  England.  .  .  .  The  son  of  Saint 
Ferdinand  was  Alfonso  X.,  called  'El  Sabio,'the 
learned,  and  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  translated,  'the 
wise.'  He  certainly  was  not  verv  wise,  for  he 
did  an  immense  nun'iber  of  foolish  tilings;  but  he 
was  such  a  strange  man  that  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  more  about  him  than  it  is  easy  to  do. 
It  was  a  period  when  not  only  commerce  "and  in- 
dustry but  literature  and  art" were  taking  a  new 
start  in  Europe  —  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon  and 
Dante.  Alfonso  loved  his  books,  and  dabbled  in 
science,  and  was  really  one  of  the  learned  men  of 
his  time.  .  .  .  His  mind  was  very  naturally  dis- 
turbed by  a  glimpse  he  had  of  being  emperor  of 
Germany  [or,  to  speak  accurately,  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire].  .  .  .  The  dignity  was  elective," 
and  Alfonso  became  the  candidate  of  one  party 
among  the  German  electors;  but  he  did  not  ob- 
tain the  dignity  (see  Germ.\st:  A.  1).  1250- 
1272).  "Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  the  son  and  heir 
of  Alfonso,  died  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
and  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  succession  which 
extended  over  a  long  time.  A  Cortes  was  as- 
sembled to  decide  the  question,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Sancho.  brother  to  Ferdinand  de  la 
Cerda,  should  be  heir  to  the  crown,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  Ferdinand,  grandchildren 
of  Alfonso.  This  decision  displeased  the  king  of 
France,"  who  was  the  uncle  of  the  children  set 
aside.  Alfonso  "declared  in  favor  of  his  son 
Sancho,  and  came  near  having  a  war  with  France 
inconsequence."  Yet  Sancho,  soon  afterwards, 
was  persuaded  to  rebel  against  his  father,  and 
the  latter  was  reduced  to  sore  straits,  having  no 
allies  among  his  neighbors  except  the  king  of 
Jlorocco.  "  At  last  the  goaded  king  assembled 
his  few  remaining  ailherents  in  Seville,  and,  in  a 
solemn  act,  not  only  disinherited  his  rebel  son 
Sancho,  but  called  down  maledictions  ou  his 
head.  In  the  same  act  he  instituted  his  grand- 
sons, the  infantes  de  la  Cerda,  as  his  heirs,  and 
after  them,  in  default  of  issue,  the  kings  of 
France."  But  Sancho  fell  ill  after  this,  and  the 
fondness  of  his  old  father  revived  with  such  in- 
tensity that  he  sickened  of  anxiety  and  grief. 
"Sancho  recovered  and  was  soon  as  well  as  ever; 
but  the  king  grew  worse,  and  soon  died  [1284], 
full  of  grief  and  affection  for  his  son.  He  had 
not,  however,  revoked  his  will.  Nobody  minded 
the  will,  and  Sancho  was  proclaimed  king.  He 
reigned,  and  his  son  and  grandson  reigned  after 
him."  The  son  was  Ferdinand  IV.,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  Vi'Jo:  the  grandson  was  Alfonso 
XL,  who  followed  him  in  1332,  The  latter  was 
succeeded  in  1350  by  his  son  Pedro,  or  Peter,  sur- 
named  the  Cruel,  and  quite  eminent  under  that 
sinister  designation,  especially  through  the  un- 
fortunate connection  of  the  English  Black  Prince 
with  his  later  evil  fortunes.— E.  E.  and  S.  Hale. 
The  Story  of  Spain,  ch.  18. 
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A.  D.  1273-1460. — The    slow   crumbling    of 
the     Moorish     kingdom     of    Granada.  —  The 

foiiiulcr  of  llie  kingdom  of  Granada,  Aben-Al- 
Hamar,  or  Ibuul-ahmar,  died  in  1273.  He  was 
"succcfdcd  bj'  his  son,  Abu  Abdillab,  known  as 
Mohammed  II.  Obeying  his  fatlicr's  injunctions, 
he  callc-d  upon  Yahub,  the  Sultan  of  the  Beni 
Merinos  at  Fez,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  captured 
Alge(;iras,  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  and  magazine 
for  these  African  allies.  He  also  presented 
Tarifa  to  Yahiib.  The  two  allied  forces  then 
went  out  to  meet  Nuno  de  Lara  with  the  Chris- 
tian frontier  troops,  and  routed  him.  But  Mo- 
hannncd  was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  his  fears  to 
reni-w  the  Chri.-itian  alliance;  and  the  Christian 
troops,  thus  freed  from  one  enemy,  soon  wrested 
Algcgiras,  Tarifa  [1291],  Ronda,  and  other 
towns,  from  the  Beni  Merines,  who  were,  all  but 
a  small  remnant,  driven  back  into  Africa.  .  .  . 
Mohammed  II.  died  in  1303,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  greater  king, —  Mohammed  III.,  another 
Abii  Abdillab,  .  .  .  dethroned  by  a  revolt  of  his 
lirother,  Nasr;  but  when,  in  1313,  Nasr  in  turn 
was  forced  to  abdicate,  he  was  succeeded  by  Is- 
nia'il  Abii-l-Waled,  after  whom  came  Mohammed 
IV.,  in  131.5.  Meantime  the  Christian  monarchs 
were  always  pressing  the  Moorish  frontier.  In 
1309,  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing Gibraltar,  while  the  troops  of  Aragon  be- 
sieged Almeria,  and  thus  the  circle  was  ever 
narrowing,  but  not  without  blood}'  dispute. 
When  Don  Pedro,  Infante  of  Castile,  made  his 
great  effort  against  Granada  in  1319,  he  was  wo- 
fully  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Elvira,  and  his 
rich  camp  despoiled  by  the  iloors.  Mohammed 
IV.  succeeded  in  retaking  Gibraltar  from  the 
Christians  [or,  rather,  according  to  Conde,  it  was 
taken  in  1331  by  Mohammed's  ally,  the  king  of 
Fez,  to  whom  Jlohammed  was  forced  to  cede  it]. 
...  He  was  assassinated  by  his  African  allies, 
and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Yvisuf  in  1333. 
Prompted  purely  by  self-interest,  Abu-1-has, 
another  leader,  with  60,000  men,  beside  the  con- 
tingent from  Granada,  encountered  the  Chris- 
tians near  Tarifa  in  the  year  1340,  and  was  de- 
feated with  immense  loss  [in  the  battle  of  the 
GuadaceUto  or  the  Salado].  Yiisuf  was  assassin- 
ated by  a  madman  in  1334,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mohammed  V.  .  .  .  Driven  from  his  throne  by 
a  revolt  of  his  half-brother  Isma'il,  he  first  fled 
for  his  life  to  Guadix,  and  then  to  Africa,  in  the 
year  13.59.  And  all  tliese  intestine  quarrels  were 
playing  into  the  Christians'  hands.  Isma'il,  the 
usurper,  held  the  nominal  power  less  than  a  year, 
when  he  was  dethroneii  and  put  to  death.  His 
successor,  Mohammed  VI.,  surrounded  by  dilfi- 
culties,  came  to  the  strange  determination  to 
place  himself  and  his  kingdom  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  King  Pedro  of  Castile  whom  history 
has  named  'el  cruel,' but  whom  his  adherents 
called  'el  justiciero,'  the  doer  of  justice.  The 
Castilian  king  vindicated  his  claim  to  the  his- 
toric title  by  putting  Mohammed  to  death,  and 
seizing  'the  coimtless  treasures  which  he  and 
the  chiefs  who  composed  his  suite  brought  with 
them.'  To  the  throne,  thus  once  more  vacant  by 
assassination,  Mohammed  V.  returned,  and  ruled 
a  second  time,  from  1363  to  1391.  .  ,  .  Then 
came  the  reigns  of  Yiisuf  II.  and  Jloliammed 
VII.,  uneventful,  except  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Arabian  chronicler,  '  the  Jlohammedan  empire 
still  went  on  decaying,  until  it  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  infidels,  who  surrounded  it  on  every 


side,  like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves.'  Many  por- 
tents of  ruin  were  displayed,  and  the  public  mind 
was  already  contemplating  the  entire  success  of 
the  Christians."  Acentury  of  confu.sed  struggles 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Gibraltar  was 
several  times  besieged  by  the  Christians,  and  was 
tinally  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  in 
1460.  Other  strongholds  of  the  Moors  fell,  one 
by  one,  and  they  "were  being  more  and  more 
restricted  to  their  little  kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
the  Christians  were  strengthening  to  dislodge;  and 
expel  them. " — H.  Coppee,  Hist,  of  Vie  Conquest 
of  Spain  by  the  Arab- Moors,  bk.  8,  ch.  .5  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Conde,  Ili.'it.  of  the  Dominion 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  pt.  4,  <■//.  9-33. 

(Aragon) :  A.  D.  1282-1300. — Acquisition  of 
Sicily  by  King  Peter. — It  passes  as  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  to  his  younger  son.  See  I  i'.\lt 
(SouTUKKX):  A.  D.  li^i-lSOO. 

A.  D.  1366-1369.— Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile 
and  the  invasion  of  the  English  Black  Prince. 
— "  Pedro  the  Cruel.  King  uf  Castile  at  this  time 
(1350-1309),  had  earned  liis  title  hy  a  series  of 
murders,  which  dated  from  the  time  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  and  comprised  his  wife,  his  step- 
mother, two  of  his  half-brothers,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  chief  nobles  of  his  kingdom.  He 
was  on  bad  terms  with  the  pope,  for  he  was  the 
friend  of  Moors  and  .Jews,  and  had  plundered 
bishops  and  monasteries;  he  was  hated  in  the 
court  of  France,  for  his  murdered  queen  was  the 
king's  cousin,  Blanche  de  Bourbon;  he  was  at 
war  with  the  King  of  Arragon.  Instigated  by 
this  monarch  and  bj'  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 
eldest  of  Pedro's  half-brothers,  Don  Henrj'  of 
Trastamere,  who  had  been  serving  for  some  time 
with  the  Free  Companions  in  Languedoc,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  uniting  them  in  a  grand  enter- 
prise against  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  Charles 
V.  [of  France]  approved  the  project,  and  lent 
money  and  his  best  captain,  Du  Guesclin;  Pope 
Urban  V.  contributed  his  blessing  and  money ; 
and  the  Free  Lances  eagerly  embraced  a  scheme 
which  promised  them  the  plunder  of  a  new 
country."  The  expedition  "succeeded  without 
bloodshed.  The  people  rose  to  welcome  it,  and 
Don  Pedro  was  forced  to  escape  through  Por- 
tugal, and  take  ship  hastily  at  Corunna.  Don 
Henry  was  crowned  in  his  palace  at  Burgos 
(April  1366).  In  his  distress  Don  Pedro  applied 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  [the  Black  Prince,  then 
holding  the  government  of  Aquitaine]  for  sup- 
port. There  was  no  reason  why  England  or 
Aquitaine  should  be  mixed  up  in  Spanish  poli- 
tics. Both  countries  required  rest  after  an  ex- 
hausting war.  .  .  .  But  Pedro  was  a  skilful 
diplomatist.  He  bribed  the  Prince  of  Wales  by 
a  promise  to  cede  the  province  of  Biscaj'. "  With 
the  consent  of  his  father.  King  Edward  III.  of 
England,  the  Prince  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
odious  Don  Pedro,  and  led  an  army  of  24,000 
horse,  besides  great  numbers  of  archers,  into 
Spain  (A.  D.  1367).  At  the  decisive  battle  of 
Navarette  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  were 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  Du  Gue.sclin  was  taken 
prisoner.  Don  Henry  fied,  and  Pedro  was  rein- 
stated on  the  Castilian  throne.  "Then  came 
disappointment.  The  prince  demanded  per- 
formance of  the  promises  Don  Pedro  had  made, 
and  proposed  to  stay  in  Spain  till  they  were 
acquitted.  .  .  .  For  spme  months  Edward  vainly 
awaited  the  performance  of  his  ally's  promises. 
Then,  as   his   troops   were    wasting   awaj'  with 
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(Ij-sentery  and  otlier  diseases  caused  by  the 
.strange  climate,  till  it  was  said  scarcely  a  fifth 
remained  alive,  Edward  resolved  to  remove  into 
Aquitaine,  which  Don  Henry  was  attacking, 
and  was  glad  to  find  that  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  left  open  to  him  by  the  Kings  of 
Arragon  and  Navarre  (August  1367).  .  .  .  The 
results  of  Edward's  mischievous  policy  soon  be- 
came evident.  All  he  had  achieved  in  Spain 
was  almost  instantly  undone  by  Don  Henry,  who 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  a  few  weeks  only  after 
Edvrard  had  left  Spain  (Sept.  1367)  recovered 
his  kingdom  in  the  course  of  the  ne.xt  j'ear,  and 
captured  and  killed  Don  Pedro  a  little  later 
(March  1369).  The  whole  power  of  Castile, 
which  was  far  from  being  contemptible  at  sea, 
was  then  thrown  into  the  scale  against  England." 
— C.  H.  Pearson,  Eng.  Hist,  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  J.  Froissart,  Chronicles {tr.  bt/Johnes), 
hk.  1,  ch.  230-24.5.— P.  Merimee,  Hist'  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  r.  3.  cli.  7-11. — See,  also,  France: 
A.  D.  1300-i:i8i). 

A.  D.  1368-1479.—  Castile  under  the  House 
of  Trastamere. —  Discord  and  civil  war. —  Tri- 
umph of  Queen  Isabella. — The  Castilian  dy- 
nasty in  Aragon. —  Marriage  of  Isabella  and 
Ferdinand. — "A  more  fortuuate  period  began 
[in  Castile]  with  the  accession  of  Henry  [of 
Trastamare,  or  Henry  II.].  His  own  reign  was 
hardly  disturbed  by  any  rebellion;  and  though 
his  successors,  John  I.  [1379]  and  Henry  III. 
[1390],  were  not  altogether  so  unmolested,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
his  minority,  yet  the  troubles  of  their  time  were 
slight,  in  comparison  with  those  formerly  ex- 
cited hy  the  houses  of  Lara  and  Haro,  both  of 
which  were  now  happily  e.xtinct.  Though 
Henry  11. 's  illegitimacy  left  him  no  title  but 
popular  choice,  his  queen  was  sole  representative 
of  the  Cerdas,  the  offspring  ...  of  Sancho  IV.  's 
elder  brother.  .  .  .  No  kingdom  could  be  worse 
prepared  to  meet  the  disorders  of  a  minority 
than  Castile,  and  in  none  did  the  circumstances 
so  frequently  recur.  John  II.  was  but  fourteen 
months  old  at  his  accession  [1406] ;  and  but  for 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  the 
nobility  would  have  been  inclined  to  avert  the 
danger  by  placing  that  prince  upou  the  throne. 
In  this  instance,  however,  Castile  suffered  less 
from  faction  during  the  infancy  of  her  sovereign 
than  in  his  maturity.  The  queen  dowager,  at 
first  jointly  with  Ferdinand,  and  solely  after  his 
accession  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  administered 
the  government  with  credit.  ...  In  exterual 
affairs  their  reigns  were  not  what  is  considered 
as  glorious.  They  were  generally  at  peace  with 
Aragon  and  Granada,  but  one  memorable  defeat 
by  the  Portuguese  at  Aljubarrota  [August  14, 
1385]  disgraces  the  annals  of  John  I.,  whose 
cause  [attempting  the  conquest  of  Portugal]  was 
as  unjust  as  his  arms  were  unsuccessful.  This 
comparativel)'  golden  period  ceases  at  the  ma- 
jority of  John  II.  His  reign  was  filled  up  by  a 
series  of  conspiracies  and  civil  wars,  headed  by 
his  cousins  John  and  Henry,  the  infants  of  Ara- 
gon, who  enjoyed  very  extensive  territories  in 
Castile,  by  the  testament  of  their  father  Ferdi- 
nand. Their  brother  the  king  of  Aragon  fre- 
quently lent  the  assistance  of  his  arms.  .  .  . 
These  "conspiracies  were  all  ostensibly  directed 
against  the  favourite  of  John  II.,  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  who  retained  for  35  years  an  absolnte  con- 


trol  over  his  feeble  master.  .  .  .  Ills  fate  is 
among  the  memorable  lessons  of  history.  After 
a  life  of  troubles  endured  for  the  sake  of  this 
favourite,  sometimes  a  fugitive,  sometimes  a 
prisoner,  his  son  heading  rebellions  against  hiji 
John  II.  suddenly  yielded  to  an  intrigue  of  the 
palace,  and  adopted  sentiments  of  dislike  towards 
the  man  he  had  so  long  loved.  .  .  .  Alvaro  dc 
Luna  was  brought  to  a  summary  trial  and  be- 
headed; his  estates  were  confiscated.  He  met 
his  death  with  the  intrepidity  of  Strafford,  to 
whom  he  seems  to  have  borne  some  resemblance 
in  character.  John  II.  did  not  long  survive  his 
minister,  dying  in  14.54.  after  a  reign  that  may 
be  considered  as  inglorious,  compared  with  any 
except  that  of  his  successor.  If  the  father  was 
not  respected,  the  son  fell  completely  into  con- 
tempt. H(;had  been  governed  by  Pacheco,  mar- 
quis of  Villena,  as  implicitly  as  .John  by  Alvaro 
de  Luna.  This  influence  lasteil  for  some  time 
afterwards.  But  the  king  inclining  to  transfer 
his  confidence  to  the  queen,  Joanna  of  Portugal, 
and  to  one  Bertrand  dc  Cueva,  upon  whom  com- 
mon fame  had  fixed  as  her  paramour,  a  powerful 
confederacy  of  disaffected  nobles  was  formed 
against  the  royal  authority.  .  .  .  They  deposed 
Henry  in  an  assembly  of  their  facticm  at  Avila 
with  a  sort  of  theatrical  pageantry  which  has 
often  been  described.  .  .  .  The  con'federatcs  set 
up  Alfonso,  the  king's  brother,  and  a  civil  war 
of  some  duration  ensued,  in  which  they  had  the 
support  of  Aragon.  The  queen  of  Castile  had  at 
this  time  borne  a  daughter,  whom  the  enemies 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  indeed  no  small  part  of  his 
adherents,  were  determined  to  treat  as  spurious. 
Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  his 
sister  Isabel  was  considered  as  lieircss  of  the 
kingdom.  .  .  .  Avoiding  the  odium  of  a  contest 
with  her  brother,  Isabel  agreed  to  a  treaty  by 
which  the  succession  was  absolutel.v  settled  upon 
her  [1469].  This  arrangement  was  not  long 
afterwards  followed  by  the  union  of  that  princess 
with  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  This 
marriage  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  a  part 
of  the  Castilian  oligarcliy,  who  had  preferred  a 
connexion  with  Portugal.  And  as  lleury  had 
never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  one  whom  he 
considered,  or  pretended  to  consider,  as  his 
daughter,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  revok- 
ing his  forced  disposition  of  the  crown  and  restor- 
ing the  direct  line  of  succession  in  favour  of  the 
princess  Joanna.  Upon  his  death,  in  1474,  the 
right  was  to  be  decided  by  arms.  Joanna  had 
on  her  side  the  common  presumptions  of  law,  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  the  late  king,  the 
support  of  Alfonso  king  of  Portugal,  to  whom 
she  was  betrothed,  and  of  several  considerable 
leaders  among  the  nobility.  .  .  .  For  Isabella 
were  the  general  belief  of  Joanna's  illegitimacy, 
the  assistance  of  Aragon,  the  adherence  of  a  ma- 
jority both  among  the  nobles  and  people,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  reputation  of  ability  which 
both  she  and  her  husbaud  had  deservedly  ac- 
quired. The  scale  was,  however,  pretty  eipially 
balanced,  till  the  king  of  Portugal  having  been 
defeated  at  Toro  in  1476.  Joanna's  party  discov- 
ered their  inability  to  prosecute  the  war  by  Ihera- 
.selves,  and  successively  made  their  submission  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  Ferdinand  of  Anigon, 
by  whose  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Castile  the 
two  kingdoms  became  practically  united,  was 
himself  of  Castilian  descent,  being  the  grandson 
of  that  magnanimous  Ferdinand  who  has  been 
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mentioned  above,  as  the  uncle  and  joint  guardian 
of  John  II.  of  Castile.  In  1410,  ou  the  death  of 
King  Martin,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Aragon  had  been  in  dispute,  and  Ferdinand 
W88  one  of  several  claimants.  Instead  of  resort- 
ing to  arms,  the  contending  parties  were  wisely 
persuaded  to  submit  the  question  to  a  special 
tribunal,  composed  of  three  Aragonese,  three 
Catalans,  and  three  Valencians.  "A  month  was 
pas.sed  in  hearing  arguments;  a  second  was  al- 
lotted to  considering  them;  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  prescribed  time  it  was  announced  to  the 
people  .  .  .  that  Ferdinand  of  Castile  had  as- 
cended the  throne.  In  this  decision  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  suspect  that  the  judges  were  swayed 
rather  by  politic  considerations  than  a  strict 
sense  of  hereditary  right.  It  was  therefore  by 
no  means  universally  popular,  especially  in 
Catalonia.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  however  was  well  re- 
ceived in  Aragon.  .  .  .  Ferdinand's  successor 
was  his  son  Alfonso  V.,  more  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  Italy  than  of  Spain.  For  all  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  never  quitted  the  king- 
dom that  he  had  acquired  by  his  arms  [see  Italy  ; 
A.  D.  1412-1447] ;  and,  enchanted  by  the  deli- 
cious air  of  Naples,  intrusted  the  government  of 
his  patrimonial  territories  to  the  care  of  a  brother 
and  an  heir.  John  II.,  upon  whom  they  de- 
volved by  tlie  death  of  Alfonso  without  legiti- 
mate progeny,  had  been  engaged  during  his 
youth  in  tlie  turbulent  revolutions  of  Castile,  as 
the  head  of  a  strong  party  that  opposed  the  dom- 
ination of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  By  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  Navarre  lie  was  entitled,  according 
to  the  usage  of  those  times,  to  assume  the  title 
of  king,  and  administration  of  government,  dur- 
ing her  life.  But  his  ambitious  retention  of 
power  still  longer  produced  events  which  are  the 
chief  stain  on  his  memory.  Charles,  prince  of 
Viana,  was,  by  tlie  constitution  of  Navarre,  en- 
titled to  succeed  his  mother  [1443].  She  had  re- 
quested him  in  her  testament  not  to  assume  the 
government  without  his  father's  consent.  That 
consent  was  always  withheld.  The  prince  raised 
what  we  ought  not  to  call  a  rebellion ;  but  was 
made  prisoner.  .  .  .  After  a  life  of  perpetual  op- 
pression, chiefly  passed  in  exile  or  captivity,  the 
prince  of  Viana  died  in  Catalonia  [1461],  at  a 
moment  when  tliat  province  was  in  open  insur- 
rection upon  his  account.  Though  it  hardly 
seems  that  tlie  Catalans  had  any  more  general 
provocations,  tliey  persevered  for  more  than  ten 
years  [until  the  capitulation  of  Barcelona,  after 
a  long  siege,  in  1472]  with  inveterate  obstinacy 
in  their  rebellion,  offering  the  sovereignty  first  to 
a  prince  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Regnier 
duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  destined  to  pass  his 
life  in  unsuccessful  competition  for  kingdoms. " 
Ferdinand,  who  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  was 
a  younger  half-brother  of  prince  Charles  of 
Viana,  and  succeeded  his  fatlier,  John  II.,  on  the 
throne  of  Aragon,  in  1479.  —  H.  Hallam,  T/ie 
Middle  Ages,  c/i.  4  (v.  2). 

Also  in  :  W.  H.  Prescott,  Ilist.  of  the  Beiyii  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  pt.  1,  ch.  1-5.—  See,  also, 
Navarre:  A.  D.  1442-1.521. 

A.  D.  1458. —  Separation  of  the  crown  of 
Naples  from  those  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1476-1492.— The  last  struggle  of  the 
Moors.—  Fall  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of 
Granada. — "  The  days  of  the  Moorish  kingdom 
were  already  numbered  when,   in   1466,  Aboul 


Hacem  succeeded  Ismael ;  but  the  disturbances  in 
Castille  emboldened  him,  and  when,  in  1476,  the 
regular  demand  for  tribute  was  made,  he  an- 
swered :  '  Those  wlio  coined  gold  for  you  are 
dead.  Nothing  is  made  at  Granada  for  the 
Christians  but  sword-blades  and  lance-points.' 
Such  was  the  last  proclamation  of  war  from  the 
Moors.  Even  the  Imaums  disapproved,  and 
preached  in  the  mosques  of  Granada,  '  Woe  to 
the  Moslems  in  Andalusia  !  '  '  The  end  is  come,' 
they  said;  'tlie  ruins  will  fall  on  our  heads  !' 
Nevertheless,  Aboul  Ilacem  surprised  tlie  Ara- 
gonese city  of  Zahara  with  60,000  inhabitants, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword  or  sold  them  into 
slavery;  but  he  was  not  welcomed,  evil  was 
predicted,  and  lie  became  more  and  more  hated 
when  he  put  four  of  the  Abencerrages  to  death. 
The  king  and  queen  [Ferdinand,  or  Fernando, 
and  Isabella]  now  began  to  prepare  the  whole 
strength  of  their  kingdom  for  a  tin;il  effort,  not 
to  be  rela.xed  till  Spain  should  be  wholly  a  Chris- 
tian land.  .  .  .  Don  Kodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
who  had  become  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  made  a  sud- 
den night  attack  upon  Alhama,  only  eight 
leagues  from  Granada,  and  though  the  inhabi- 
tants fought  from  street  to  street  he  mastered  it. 
.  .  .  Albania  was  a  terrible  loss  to  the  Moors, 
and  was  ijewailed  in  the  ballad,  '  Ay  de  me  Al 
Hama,'  which  so  moved  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  it  was  forbidden  to  be  sung  in  the  streets  of 
Granada.  It  has  been  translated  by  Byron,  who 
has  in  fact  united  two  ballads.  .  .  .  Alhama  had 
once  before  been  taken  by  St.  Fernando,  but 
could  not  then  be  kept,  and  a  council  was  held 
by  the  '  Reyes  Catolicos '  [Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella], in  which  it  was  declared  that  it  would 
take  5,000  mules'  burthen  of  provisions  sent  sev- 
eral times  a  year,  to  support  a  garrison  thus  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  The  high 
spirit  of  the  queen,  however,  carried  the  day. 
She  declared  that  the  right  tiling  to  do  was  to 
take  Loja  to  support  Alhama,  and,  after  causing 
the  three  chief  mosques  to  be  purified  as  Chris- 
tian churelies,  she  strained  every  effort  [1482]  to 
equip  an  army  with  which  Fernando  was  to  be- 
siege Loja.  On  the  daj'  before  he  set  out  Isabel 
gave  birth  to  twins  —  one  dead,  the  other  a  daugh- 
ter: and  this  was  viewed  as  an  ill  omen.  .  .  .  Ali 
Atar,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Sloors,  defeated 
Fernando  and  forced  him  to  retreat  with  the 
loss  of  his  baggage.  Aboul  Hacem  was  pre- 
vented from  following  up  his  success  by  the 
struggles  of  the  women  in  his  harem.  His  fav- 
ourite wife  was  a  Christian  by  birth,  named  Isa- 
bel de  Soils,  the  daughter  of  the  Alcayde  of  Bed- 
mar  ;  but  she  had  become  a  renegade,  and  was 
commonly  called  Zoraya,  or  the  Slorning  Star. 
Childless  herself,  she  was  vehemently  set  on  the 
promotion  of  Abou-Abd-Allah,  son  of  another 
wife,  Ayescha,  who  is  generally  known  by  the 
Spanisli  contraction  of  his  name,  Boabdil ;  also 
in  Arabic  as  Al  Zaquir,  the  little,  and  in  Spanish 
as  'el  Rey  Chico.'  Such  disaffection  was  raised 
that  Aboul  Hacem  was  forced  to  return  home, 
where  he  imprisoned  Ayescha  and  her  son ;  but 
they  let  themselves  down  from  the  window  with 
a  rope  twisted  of  the  veils  of  the  Sultana's 
women,  and,  escaping  to  the  palace  or  Albaycin, 
there  held  out  against  him,  supported  by  the 
Abencerrages.  The  Zegris  held  by  Aboul  Ha 
cem,  and  the  streets  of  Granada  ran  red  with 
the  blood  shed  by  the  two  factions  till,  in  1482, 
while  the  elder  king  was  gone  to  relieve  Loja, 
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the  younger  one  seized  the  Alhamra;  and  Alioul 
Hacera,  finding  the  gates  closed  against  liim, 
was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  Malaga,  where 
his  brother  Abd  Allah,  called  Al  Zagal,  or  the 
young,  was  the  Alcayde." — C.  M.  Yonge,  The 
Start/  of  the  Christians  and  Moors  in  Spain,  ch. 
24. — "The  illegal  power  of  Boabdil  was  con- 
tested by  his  uncle,  Az-Zagal  (Kl  Zagal),  who 
held  a  precarious  sway  for  four  years,  until 
1487,  when  Boabdil  again  came  to  the  throne. 
This  was  rendered  more  easy  by  the  fact  that, 
in  a  battle  between  the  Moors  and  Christians 
in  the  territory  of  Lucena,  not  long  after  his 
accession,  Boabdil  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Christian  forces.  By  a  stroke  of  policy,  the 
Christian  king  released  his  roj'al  prisoner,  in  the 
hope  that  through  him  he  might  make  a  treaty. 
Boabdil  went  to  Loja,  which  was  at  once  be- 
sieged by  Ferdinand,  and  this  time  captured, 
and  with  it  the  Jloorish  king  again  fell  into  the 
Christian  hands.  Again  released,  after  many 
difficulties  he  came  into  power.  The  Cliristian 
conquests  were  not  stayed  by  these  circum- 
stances. In  1487,  they  captured  Velez  Malaga, 
on  the  coast  a  short  distance  east  of  Malaga, 
and  received  the  submission  of  many  neighbor- 
ing towns.  In  the  same  year  Malaga  was  be- 
sieged and  taken.  In  1489,  Baeza  followed; 
tlien  the  important  city  of  Almeria,  and  at  last 
the  city  of  Granada  stood  alone  to  represent 
the  Mohammedan  dominion  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  strife  between  Boabdil  and  El  Zagal  now 
came  to  an  end ;  and  the  latter,  perhaps  foresee- 
ing the  fatal  issue,  embarked  for  Africa,  leav- 
ing the  nominal  rule  and  the  inevitable  surren- 
der to  his  rival.  .  .  .  The  army  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  was  in  splendid  condition,  and  rein- 
forcements were  arriving  from  day  to  day.  Sys- 
tem and  order  prevailed,  and  the  troops,  elated 
with  victory,  acknowledged  no  possibility  of 
failure.  Very  different  was  the  condition  of 
things  and  very  depressed  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Granada.  Besides  its  own  disordered  pop- 
ulation, it  was  crowded  with  disheartened  fugi- 
tives, anxious  for  peace  on  any  terms.  The 
more  warlike  and  ambitious  representatives  of 
the  tribes  were  still  quarrelling  in  the  face  of  the 
common  ruin,  but  all  parties  joined  in  bitter 
denunciations  of  their  king.  "When  he  had  been 
released  by  Ferdinand  after  the  capture  of  Loja, 
he  had  promised  that  when  Guadix  should  be 
taken  and  the  power  of  El  Zagal  destroyed,  he 
would  surrender  Granada  to  the  Christian  king, 
and  retire  to  some  seignory,  as  duke  or  marquis. 
But  now  that  the 'casus'  had  arrived,  he  found 
.  .  .  that  the  people  would  not  permit  him  to 
keep  his  promise.  .  .  .  The  only  way  in  which 
Boabdil  could  appease  the  people  was  by  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against  the  Chris- 
tians. This  was  in  the  year  1490.  When  this 
was  made  known.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
at  Seville,  celebrating  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta 
Isabel  with  Alfonso,  crown  prince  of  Portugal. 
The  omen  was  a  happy  one.  The  armies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  immediately  joined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  crusade.  With  .5,000  cavalry 
and  30,000  foot,  the  Spanish  king  advanced  to 
the  Sierra  Elvira,  overlooking  the  original  site 
of  the  Granadine  capital.  The  epic  and  roman- 
tic details  of  the  conquest  may  be  read  else- 
where. .  .  .  There  were  sorties  on  the  part  of 
the  Moors,  and  chivalrous  duels  between  indi- 
viduals, until  the  coming  of  winter,  when,  leav- 


ing proper  guards  and  garrisons,  the  principal 
Christian  force  retired  to  Cordova,  to  make 
ready  for  the  spring.  El  Zagal  had  returned 
trom  Africa,  and  was  now  fighting  in  the  Chris- 
tian ranks.  It  was  an  imposing  army  which  was 
reviewed  by  Ferdinand  on  the  26th  of  April 
1491,  in  the  beautiful  Vega,  about  six  miles  froni 
the  city  of  Granada;  the  force  consisted  of 
10,000  horse  and  40,000  foot,  ready  to  take  posi- 
tion in  the  (inal  siege.  ...  It  was  no  part  of 
the  Spanish  king's  purpose  to  assault  the  place. 
...  He  laid  his  siege  in  the  Vega,  but  used  his 
troops  in  devastating  the  snrroimdiug  country, 
taking  prisoners  and  capturing  cattle.  .  . 
Meantime  the  Christian  camp  grew  like  a  city, 
and  when  Queen  Isabella  came  with  her  train  of 
beauty  and  grace,  it  was  also  a  court  citv  in 
miniature."  In  July,  an  accidental  fire  destroyed 
the  whole  encampment,  and  roused  great  hopes 
among  the  Jloors.  But  a  city  of  wood  (which 
the  pious  queen  called  Santa  Fe  — the  Holy 
Faith)  soon  took  the  place  of  t!ie  tents,  and  "  the 
momentary  elation  of  the  floors  gave  way  to 
profound  depression;  and  this  induced  them  to 
capitulate.  The  last  hour  had  indeed  struck  on 
the  great  horologe  of  history;  and  on  the  2.0lh 
of  November  the  armistice  was  announced  for 
making  a  treaty  of  peace  and  occupancy." —  H. 
Coppee,  Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arab-.Voors,  bk.  8,  ch.  5  (v.  2). — "After  large 
discussion  on  both  sides,  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion were  definitively  settled.  .  .  .  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Granada  were  to  retain  possession  of 
their  mosques,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  with  all  its  peculiar  riglits  and  cere- 
monies; they  were  to  be  judged  by  their  own 
laws,  under  their  own  cadis  or  magistrates,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  control  of  the  Castilian  gov- 
ernor; they  were  to  be  unmolested  in  their  an- 
cient usages,  manners.  language,  and  dress;  to 
be  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  with  the  right  of  disposing  of  it  on 
their  own  account,  and  of  migrating  when  and 
where  they  would;  and  to  be  furnished  with 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  such  as  chose 
within  three  years  to  pass  into  Africa.  No 
heavier  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  than  those 
customarily  jiaid  to  their  Arabian  sovereigns,  and 
none  whatever  before  the  expiration  of  three 
years.  King  Abdallah  [Boal)ilil]  was  to  reign 
over  a  specified  territory  in  the  Alpuxarras,  for 
which  he  was  to  do  homage  to  the  Castilian 
crown.  .  .  .  The  city  was  to  be  surrendered  in 
60  days  from  the  date  of  the  capitidation; "  but 
owing  to  popular  disturbances  in  Granada,  the 
surrender  was  actually  made  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1493.  Boabdil  soon  tired  of  the  petty 
sovereignty  assigned  to  him,  sold  it  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  passed  over  to  Fez,  and  per- 
ished in  one  of  the  battles  of  his  kinsmen,— 
W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  lieign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.,  ch.  lH. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada. 

A.  D.  1476-1498.— The  reorganization  of  the 
Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  in  Castile. 
See  lloi.v  BiiOTHEHUooD. 

A  D  1481-1525. —  Establishment  and  or- 
ganization of  the  "Spanish  Inquisition."--Its 
horrible  work.    See  Inquisition:   A.  U.   1'203- 

A.  D.  1492.— Expulsion  of  the  Jews,  bee 
Jews:  S-15tu  CEN-rrnits. 
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A.  D.  1492-1533. — Discovery  of  America. — 
First  voyages,  colonizations  and  conquests. 
See  A>rKiacA;  A.  U.  1492,  149:5-1490.  and  after. 

A.  D.  1493.— The  Papal  grant  of  the  New 
World.     ScL' A-MKRic.\:  A.  D.  149:1. 

A.  D.  1494.— The  Treaty  of  Tordesillas.— 
Amended  partition  of  the  New  World  with 
Portugal.     Sec  Ameiuc.v;  A.  I).  1494. 

A.  D.  1495.— Alliance  with  Naples,  Venice, 
Germany  and  the  Pope  against  Charles  VIII. 
of  France.     Sue  It.vi.y;  A.  D.  1494-1490. 

A.  D.  1496-1517.— Marriage  of  the  Infanta 
Joanna  to  the  Austro-Burgundian  Archduke 
Philip.  — Birth  of  their  son  Charles,  the  heir 
of  many  crowns. — Insanity  of  Joanna. — Death 
of  Queen  Isabella.— Regency  of  Ferdinand.— 
His  second  marriage  and  his  death. — Acces- 
sion of  Charles,  the  first  of  the  Austro-Span- 
ish  dynasty. —  .Joanna,  second  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabelhi,  was  married  in  1496  to  "the 
archduke  Pliilip,  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
and  sovereign,  in  right  of  his  mother  [Mary  of 
Burgundy],  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  first 
fruit  of  tiiis  marriage  was  the  celebrated  Cliarles 
v.,  born  at  Ghent,  February  24th,  1.500,  wliose 
birtli  was  no  sooner  announced  to  Queen  Isabella 
than  she  predicted  that  to  this  infant  would  one 
day  descend  the  rich  inheritance  of  tlie  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  premature  death  of  the  heir 
apparent,  Prince  .Miguel,  not  long  after  [and  also 
of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  the  elder  daughter  of 
Isabella  and  Fcrdiuaml],  prepared  the  way  for 
this  event  by  devolving  the  succession  on  Joanna, 
Charles's  mother.  From  that  moment  the  sov- 
ereigns were  pressing  in  their  entreaties  that  the 
archduke  and  his  wife  would  visit  Spain.  .  .  . 
In  the  latter  part  of  1.501,  Philip  and  .Joanna, 
attended  by  a  numerous  suite  of  Flemish  cour- 
tiers, set  out  on  their  journey,"  passing  through 
France  and  being  royally  entertained  on  the 
way.  In  Spain,  they  fir.st  received  the  usual 
oath  of  fealty  from  the  Castilian  cortes.  and  then 
"  were  solemnly  recognized  by  llie  four  'arms' 
of  Aragon  as  successors  to  the  crown,  iu  default 
of  male  issue  of  King  Ferdinand.  The  circum- 
stance is  ]nemorable  as  affording  the  lirst  exam- 
ple of  the  parliamentary  recognition  of  a  female 
heir  apparent  in  Aragonese  history.  Amidst  all 
the  honors  so  liberally  lavished  on  Pliilip,  his 
bosom  secretly  swelled  with  discontent,  fomented 
still  further  by  his  followers,  who  pressed  him 
to  hasten  his  return  to  Flanders,  where  the  free 
and  social  manners  of  the  people  were  much 
more  congenial  to  their  tastes  tlian  the  reserve 
and  stately  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court.  .  .  . 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  saw  with  regret  the  frivo- 
lous disposition  of  their  son-in-law.  .  .  .  They 
beheld  with  morUfication  his  indifference  to 
Joanna,  who  could  boast  few  personal  attractions, 
and  who  cooled  the  affections  of  her  husband  by 
alternations  of  excessive  fondness  and  irritable 
jealousy."  Against  the  remonstrances  of  king, 
queen  and  cortes,  as  well  as  in  opposition  to  the 
Avishes  of  his  wife,  Philip  set  out  for  Flanders  in 
December,  again  traveling  through  France,  and 
negotiating  on  the  way  a  treaty  with  Louis  XII. 
which  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  the  infant 
Charles  with  princess  Clauile  of  France  —  a  mar- 
riage wliich  never  occurred.  The»unhappy  Jo- 
anna, whom  he  left  behind,  was  plunged  in  the 
deepest,  dejection,  and  exhibited  ere  long  decided 
symptoms  of  insanity.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
150:3,  she  gave  birth  to  her  second  son,  Ferdi- 


nand, and  the  next  spring  she  joined  her  hus- 
band in  Flanders,  but  only  to  be  worse  treated 
by  him  than  before.  Queen  Isabella,  already 
declining  in  health,  was  deeply  affccteil  by  the 
news  of  her  daughter's  unhappiness  and  increas- 
ing disturbance  of  mind,  and  on  the  20lh  of  No- 
vember, 1.504,  she  died.  Bj*  her  will,  she  settled 
the  crown  of  Castile  on  the  infanta  Joanna  as 
"queen  proprietor,"  and  the  archduke  Philip  as 
her  husband,  and  she  appointed  King  Ferdinand 
(who  was  henceforth  king  in  Aragon,  but  not  in 
Castile),  to  be  sole  regent  of  Castile,  in  the  event 
of  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  Joanna,  until  the 
hitter's  son  Charles  should  attain  his  majority. 
On  the  day  of  the  queen's  death  Ferdinand  re- 
signed the  crown  of  Castile,  which  he  had  worn 
as  her  consort,  only,  and  caused  to  be  proclaimed 
the  accession  of  Joanna  and  Philip  to  the  Cas- 
tilian throne.  "  The  king  of  Aragon  then  pub- 
licly assumed  the  title  of  administrator  or  gov- 
ernor of  Castile,  as  provided  by  the  queen's 
testament."  He  next  convened  a  cortes  at  Toro, 
in  January,  1505,  which  approved  and  ratifie<l 
the  provisions  of  the  will  and  "took  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  Joauna  as  queen  and  lady  pro- 
prietor, and  to  Philip  as  her  liusband.  They 
then  determined  that  the  exigency  contemplated 
in  the  testament,  of  Joanna's  incapacity,  actually 
existed,  and  jiroceeded  to  tender  their  homage  to 
King  Ferdinand,  as  the  lawful  governor-  of  the 
realm  iu  her  name."  These  arrangements  were 
unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the  Castilian  nobles, 
who  opened  a  correspondence  with  Philip,  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  persuaded  him  "to  assert 
his  pretensions  to  undivided  supremacy  in  Cas- 
tile." Opposition  to  Ferdinand's  regency  in- 
creased, and  it  was  fomented  not  only  by  Philip 
and  his  friends,  but  by  the  king  of  France, 
Louis  XII.  To  placate  the  latter  enemy,  Ferdi- 
nand sought  in  marriage  a  niece  of  the  French 
king,  Gerraaine,  daughter  of  Jean  de  Foix,  and 
negotiated  a  treaty,  signed  at  Blois,  October  12, 
1505,  in  which  he  resigned  his  claims  on  Naples 
to  his  intended  bride  and  her  heirs.  Louis  was 
now  detached  frotn  the  interests  of  Philip,  and 
refused  permission  to  the  archduke  to  pass 
through  his  kingdom.  But  Ferdinand,  astute 
as  he  was,  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  his 
son-inlaw,  who  agreed  to  a  compromise,  known 
as  the  concord  of  Salamanca,  which  [irovided 
for  the  government  of  Castile  in  the  joint  names 
of  Ferdinand,  Philip,  and  Joanna,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  secretly  jireparing  to  transfer 
his  wife  and  himself  to  Spain  by  sea.  On  the 
first  attempt  they  were  driven  to  England  by  a 
storm;  but  in  April,  1.506,  Philip  and  Joanna 
landed  at  Corufia,  in  Spain,  and  in  June  Ferdi- 
nand was  forced  to  sign  and  swear  to  an  agree- 
ment "by  which  he  surrendered  the  entire  sov- 
ereignty of  Castile  to  Philip  and  Joanna, 
reserving  to  himself  only  the  grand-masterships 
of  the  military  orders,  and  the  revenues  secured 
by  Isabella's  testament."  Philip  took  the  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  hands,  endeavoring  to 
obtain  authority  to  place  his  wife  in  confiuement, 
as  one  insane;  but  this  the  Castilians  would  not 
brook.  Otherwise  he  carried  things  with  a  high 
hand,  surrounding  himself  with  Flemish  favor- 
ites, and  revolutionizing  the  government  in  every 
branch  and  the  court  in  every  feature.  His  in- 
solence, extravagance  and  frivolity  excited  gen- 
eral disgust,  and  would  probably  have  provoked 
serious  revolts,  if  the   country  had  been  called 
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upon  to  endure  them  long.  But  Philip's  reign 
was  brief.  He  sickened, "suddenly,  of  a  fever, 
and  died  on  the  2oth  of  September,  1.506.  His 
demented  widow  would  not  permit  his  body  to 
be  interred.  A  provisional  council  of  regency 
carried  on  the  government  until  December. 
After  that  it  drifted,  with  no  better  authoritative 
guidance  than  that  of  tlie  poor  insane  queen, 
until  July  l.JUT,  when  Ferdinand,  who  had  been 
absent,  in  Naples,  during  the  year  past,  returned 
and  was  joyfully  welcomed.  His  unfortunate 
daughter  "henceforth  resigned  herself  to  her 
father's  will.  .  .  .  Although  she  survived  47 
years,  she  never  quitted  the  walls  of  her  habita- 
tion ;  and  although  her  name  appeared  jointly 
with  tliat  of  her  son,  Charles  V.,  in  all  public 
acts,  she  never  afterwards  could  be  induced  to 
sign  a  paper,  or  take  part  in  any  transactions  of 
a  public  nature.  .  .  .  From  this  time  the  Catho- 
lic king  exercised  an  authority  nearly  as  undis- 
puted, and  far  less  limited  and  defined,  than  in 
the  daj's  of  Isabella. "  He  exercised  this  author- 
ity for  nine  years,  dying  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1516.  By  his  last  will  he  settled  the  succession 
of  Aragon  and  Naples  on  liis  daughter  Joanna 
and  her  heirs,  thus  uniting  the  sovereignty  of 
those  kingdoms  witli  that  of  Castile,  in  the  same 
person.  The  administration  of  Castile  during 
Charles'  absence  was  intrusted  to  Ximenes,  and 
that  of  Aragon  to  the  king's  natural  son,  the 
archbishop  of  Saragossa.  In  September,  1317, 
Charles,  the  heir  of  many  kingdoms,  arrived  in 
Spain  from  the  Netherlands,  where  his  j'outh 
had  been  spent.  Two  months  later  Cardinal 
Xiraenes  died,  but  not  before  Charles  had  rudely 
and  ungratefully  disuiissed  him  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  queen,  Joanna,  was  still  living;  but 
her  arbitrary  son  had  already  commanded  the 
proclamation  of  himself  as  king. —  W.  H.  Pres- 
cott.  Hist,  of  the  Eiir/ii  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
pt.  2,  ch.  12-13,  16-17,  19-20,  24-25.  — See,  also, 
AnsTRi.\:  A.  D.  1496-1526. 

A.  D.  1501-1504. — Treaty  of  Ferdinand  with 
Louis  XII.  for  the  partition  of  Naples. — Their 
joint  conquest. — Their  quarrel  and  war. — The 
French  expelled. — The  Spaniards  in  posses- 
sion.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1501-1504. 

A.  D.  1505-1510. —  Conquests  on  the  Bar- 
bary  coast.  See  B.vkbary  States:  A.  D.  1505- 
1510. 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — The  League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice.     SeeVEXui::  A.  D.  1508-1509. 

A.  D.  1511-1513. —  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in 
the  Holy  League  against  France.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1510-1513. 

A.  D.  1512-1515. —  Conquest  of  Navarre. — 
Its  incorporation  in  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 
SeeN.AVARKK;  A.  1).  1442-1521. 

A.  D.  1515-1557.— Discovery  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  and  colonization  of  Paraguay.  See 
PAKAonAY;  A.  1).  151.5-1557. 

A.  D.  1516-1519. — The  great  dominion  of 
Charles.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1496-1526;  and 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1494-1519. 

A.  D.  1517. — The  Treaty  of  Noyon,  between 
Charles  and  Francis  I.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1516-1517. 

A.  D.  1518-1522.  —  Popular  discontent. — 
Election  of  Charles  to  the  German  imperial 
throne. —  Rebellion  of  the  Holy  Junta,  and  its 
failure. — Absolutism  of  the  crown  established. 
—  Charles  had  not  been  long  in  Spain  before 
"  symptoms  of  discontent  .  .  .  were  every  where 


visible  Charles  spoke  tlie  Spanish  language 
imperfecly:  his  discourse  was  consequently 
.s  ow,  and  delivered  with  hesitation;  and  from 
that  cireuuislancc  many  of  the  Spaniards  were 
mduced  to  regard  him  as  a  prince  of  a  slow  and 
narrow  genius.  But  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
arose  from  his  attachment  to  his  Flemish  favour- 
it|s,  who  engrossed  or  exposed  to  sale  every 
ottice  of  honour  orenioliiment,  and  whose  rapaci- 
ty was  so  unbounded  that  they  are  said  to  liave 
remitted  to  the  Netherlands  no  less  a  sum  than 
1,100,000  dueats  iti  the  space  of  ten  months 
\\  hile  Spain,  agitated  by  a  general  discontent 
was  ready  for  rebellion,  a  spacious  field  was 
opened  to  the  ambition  of  her  monarch.  The 
death  of  the  Emperor  Jlaximilian  [1519]  had  left 
vacant  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany.  The 
Kings  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  England, 
offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  this  high 
dignity,"  and  Charles  was  chosen,  entering  now 
upon  Ids  great  career  as  the  renowned  Emperor, 
Charles  V.  (see  Germ.vxv:  A.  D.  1519).  "Charles 
received  the  news  of  his  election  to  the  imperial 
throne  with  the  joy  that  was  natural  to  a  young 
and  aspiring  mind.  But  his  elevation  was  far 
from  affording  the  same  satisfaction  to  his  Span- 
ish subjects,  who  foresaw  that  their  blood  and 
their  treasures  would  be  lavished  in  the  support 
of  German  polities."  With  great  (lillienlty  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Cortes  money  suftieient  ti">  enable 
him  to  proceed  to  Germany  in  a  suitable  style. 
Having  accomplished  this^  he  sailed  from  Cor- 
unna  in  May,  1520,  leaving  his  old  preceptor,  now 
C'ardinal  Adrian,  of  Utrecht,  to  be  Kegent  dur- 
ing his  absence.  "As  soon  as  it  was  understood 
that,  although  the  Cortes  had  voted  him  a  free 
gift,  they  had  not  obtained  the  redress  of  any 
grievance,  the  indignation  of  the  people  became 
general  and  uncontrollable.  The  citizens  of 
Toledo  took  arms,  attacked  the  citadel,  and  com- 
pelled the  governor  to  surrender.  Having,  in 
the  next  place,  established  a  democratical  form  of 
government,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  sev- 
eral parishes  of  the  city,  they  levied  troops,  and 
appointed  for  their  commander  Don  Juan  de 
Padilla,  son  of  the  Commendator  of  Castile,  a 
young  man  of  an  ambitious  and  daring  spirit, 
and  a  great  favourite  with  the  populace.  Se- 
govia, Burgos,  Zamora,  and  several  other  cities, 
followed  the  example  of  Toledo."  Segovia  was 
besieged  by  Fonseca,  commanderin-chicf  in  Cas- 
tile, who,  previously,  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  town  of  Mediuo  del  Caiiipo  by  fire,  because 
its  citizens  refused  to  deliver  to  him  a  train  of 
artillery.  Valladolid  now  rose  in  revolt,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  the  Uegeut  in  the 
city,  and  forced  him  to  disavow  the  proceedings 
of  Fonseca.— J.  Biglaud,  Hist,  of  Spain,  ».  1.  ch. 
12.— "In  July  [1520],  deputies  from  the  princi- 
pal Castilian"  cities  met  in  Avila;  and  having 
formed  an  association  called  the  Santa  Junta,  or 
Holy  League,  jiroceeded  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  proper  methods  of  redressing  the  grievances 
of  the  nation.  The  Junta  declared  the  authority 
of  Adrian  illegal,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
foreisner,  and  required  him  to  resign  it ;  while 
Padifla,  by  a  sudden  march,  seized  the  person  of 
Joanna  at  Tordesillas.  The  unfortunate  queen 
displayed  an  interval  of  reason,  during  which 
she  au'lhorised  Padilla  to  do  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom ;  but  she  soon 
relapsed  into  her  former  imbecility,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  sign  any  more  papers.     The 
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Junta  nevcrtlieless  carried  on  all  their  delibera 
tion.s  in  her  name;  and  Padilla,  mareliing  with  a 
considerable  army  to  Valladolid,  seized  the  seals 
and  public  archives,  and  formally  deposed 
Adrian.  Charles  now  issued  from  German}'  cir- 
cular letters  addressed  to  the  Castilian  cities, 
making  great  concessions,  which,  however,  were 
not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Junta:  who.  con- 
scious of  their  power,  proceeded  to  draw  up  a 
remonstrance,  containing  a  long  list  of  griev- 
ances. .  .  .  Charles  having  refused  to  receive 
the  remonstrance  which  was  forwarded  to  him 
in  Germany,  the  Junta  proceeded  to  levy  open 
war  against  him  and  the  nobles;  for  the  latter. 
who  had  at  tirst  sided  with  the  Junta,  finding 
their  own  privileges  threatened  as  well  as  those 
of  the  King,  began  now  to  support  the  royal 
authority.  The  army  of  the  Junta,  which  num- 
bered about  20,000  men,  was  chiefly  composed  of 
mechanics  and  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  arms;  Padilla  was  set  aside,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  a  rash  and 
inexperienced  young  nobleman."  From  this 
time  the  insurrection  failed  rapidly.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  royalists  recovered  Tordesillas  and  the 
person  of  Queen  Joanna;  and  in  April,  1521, 
Padilla  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  exe- 
cuted, near  Villalar.  "This  defeat  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Junta.  Valladolid  and  most  of  the 
other  confederated  towns  now  submitted,  but 
Toledo,  animated  by  the  grief  and  courage  of 
Padilla's  widow,  still  held  out."  Even  after 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  "Dona  Maria  retired 
to  the  citadel  and  held  it  four  months  longer; 
but  on  the  10th  Feb.  1522,  she  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  escaped  in  disguise  to  Portugal ; 
after  which  tranquillity  was  re-established  in 
Castile."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Eurojie, 
bk.  2,  ch.  3  (i\  1). — "The  insurrection  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  the  blow  which  crushed  the  insurgents 
on  the  plains  of  Villalar  deprived  them  [the 
Spaniards  at  large]  for  ever  of  the  few  liberties 
which  they  had  been  permitted  to  retain.  They 
were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government, 
and  were  henceforth  summoned  to  the  cortes 
only  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  heir  apparent,  or 
to  furnish  subsidies  for  their  master.  .  .  .  The 
nobles,  who  had  stood  by  their  master  in  the 
struggle,  fared  no  better. ".  .  .  They  gradually 
sunk  into  the  unsubstantial  though  glittering 
pageant  of  a  court.  Meanwhile  the  government 
of  Castile,  assuming  the  powers  of  both  making 
the  laws  and  enforcing  their  execution,  became 
in  its  essential  attributes  nearly  as  absolute  as 
that  of  Turkey."— W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the 
Reign  of  Philip  IT.,  bk.  6,  ch.  1. 

Also  ts:  W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  F.,  bk.  3  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1519-1524. — The  conquest  of  Mexico. 
See  Mexico:  A.  1).  1519.  to  1524. 

A.  D.  1523.— The  conspiracy  of  Charles  V. 
with  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  against  France. 
See  France:  A.  I).  1520-1.523. 

A.  D.  1523-1527.— Double-dealings  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  with  Charles. — The  imperial  re- 
venge. —  Capture  and  sack  of  Rome.  See 
It.\ly:  a.  I).  1523-1.527;  and  1527. 

A.  D.  1524.— Disputes  with  Portugal  in  the 
division  of  the  New  World. — The  voyage  of 
Magellan  and  the  Congress  of  Badajos.  See 
America:  A.  D.  1519-1.524. 

A.  D.  1526.— The  Treaty  of  Madrid.— Per- 
fidy of  Francis  I.    See  Fkasce  :  A.  D.  1525-1526. 


A.  D.  1526.  —  Compulsory  and  nominal 
Conversion  of  the  Moors,  or  Moriscoes,  com- 
pleted.    See  .Moons:  A.  D.  1492-11109. 

A.  D.  1528-1542.- The  expeditions  of  Nar- 
vaez  and  Hernando  de  Soto  in  Florida.  See 
Florida:  A.  1).  1.528-1542. 

A.  D.  1531-1541.  —  Pirarro's  conquest  of 
Peru.  See  Peru:  A.  D.  1.528-1531.  to  1.5.33- 
1548. 

A.  D.  1535. —  Conquest  and  vassalage  of 
Tunis.  See  Barbart  States:  A.  J).  1516- 
153.5. 

A.  D.  1536-1544. —  Renewed  war  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. — Treaty  of  Crespy. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1.532-1.547. 

A.  D.  1541.  —  Disastrous  expedition  of 
Charles  V.  against  Algiers.  See  Bahuary 
States:   A.  I).   1541. 

A.  D.  1556.— Abdication  of  Charles. — Acces- 
sion of  Philip  II.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1555. 

A.  D.  1556-1559.  —  War  with  France  and 
the  Pope.  —  Successes  in  Italy  and  north- 
western France. —  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bresis.     See  France:  A.  IJ.  1547-1559. 

A.  D.  1559-1563.— Early  measures  of  Philip 
II. — His  stupid  and  stifling  despotism. — His 
attempt  to  shut  knowledge  out  of  the  king- 
dom.— His  destruction  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry.— His  choice  of  Madrid  for  a  capital. — 
His  building  of  the  Escorial. —  "In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  he  [Philip  II.]  issued  a  most 
extraordinary  decree.  .  .  .  That  document  is  a 
signal  revelation  of  the  policy  which  Philip 
adopted  as  the  very  soul  of  his  Government. 
Determined  to  stop  by  all  imaginable  means  the 
infiltration  into  Spain  of  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
ligious reformation  which  agitated  Europe,  it 
seems  that  he  planned  to  isolate  her  intellect  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  .  For  this  pur- 
pose he  ordered  that  none  of  his  subjects,  with- 
out any  exception  whatever,  should  leave  the 
Kingdom  '  to  learn,  or  to  teach,  or  to  read  any- 
thing,' or  even  '  reside  '  in  anj-  of  the  universities, 
colleges  or  schools  established  in  foreign  parts. 
To  tfiose  who  were  thus  engaged  he  prescribed 
that  they  should  return  home  within  four 
months.  Any  ecclesiastic  violating  this  decree 
was  to  be  denationalized  and  lose  all  his  tempo- 
ralities; any  hi^-man  was  to  be  punished  with  the 
confiscation  of  his  property  and  perpetual  e.\ile. 
Thus  a  sort  of  Chinese  legislation  and  policy  was 
adopted  for  Spain.  There  was  to  be  on  her 
frontiers  a  line  of  custom-houses  through  which 
tlie  tliought  of  man  could  not  pass  without  ex- 
amination. No  Spaniard  was  to  receive  or  to 
communicate  one  idea  without  the  leave  of 
Philip.  ...  In  1560,  the  Cortes  of  Castile  had 
their  second  meeting  under  the  reign  of  Philip. 
.  .  .  The  Cortes  presented  to  Philip  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  petitions.  ...  To  those  peti- 
tions which  aimed  at  something  practicable  and 
judicious  he  gave  some  of  bis  usual  evasive 
answers,  but  he  granted  very  readily  those  which 
were  absurd.  For  instance,  he  promulgated 
sumptuary  ordinances  which  were  ridiculous, 
and  which  could  not  possibly  have  any  salutary 
effects.  He  also  published  decrees  which  were 
restrictive  of  commerce,  and  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  gold,  silver,  grains,  cattle  and  other 
products  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  ...  In  the  meantime,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Kingdom  was  rapidly 
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growing  worse,  and  the  deficit  resulting  from 
the  inequality  of  expenditure  and  revenue  was 
assuming  the  most  alarming  proportions.  All 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  means  and  re- 
sources had  been  exhausted.  .  .  .  Yet,  on  an 
average,  Philip  received  annually  from  his 
American  Dominions  alone  more  than  1,200,000 
ducats  —  which  was  at  least  equivalent  to 
$6,000,000  at  the  present  epoch.  The  Council  of 
Finances,  or  Hacienda,  after  consulting  with 
Philip,  could  not  devise  anything  else,  to  get  out 
of  difficulty,  than  to  resort  again  to  the  sale  of 
titles  of  nobility,  the  sale  of  vassals  and  other 
Royal  property,  the  alienation  of  certain  rights, 
and  the  concession  of  privileges.  ...  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  idea  of  the  wretched  administra- 
tion which  had  been  introduced  in  Spain,  and  of 
those  abuses  which,  like  venomous  leeches, 
preyed  upon  her  vitals.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
Castile,  for  instance,  according  to  a  census  made 
in  1541,  there  was  a  population  of  near  800,000 
souls,  and  that  out  of  every  eight  men  there  was 
one  who  was  noble  and  exempt  from  taxation, 
thereby  increasing  the  weight  of  the  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  rest;  and  as  if  this  evil  was 
not  already  unbearably,  Philip  was  selling  pro- 
fusely letters  patent  of  nobility.  ...  In  these 
conjunctures  [1560],  Philip,  who  had  shown,  on 
all  occasions,  that  he  preferred  residing  in  Mad- 
rid, .  .  .  determined  to  make  that  city  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  therefore  the  capital  of  the  Mon- 
archy. That  barren  and  insalubrious  locality 
presented  but  one  advantage,  if  it  be  one  of 
much  value,  that  of  being  a  central  point.  .  .  . 
Reason  and  common  sense  condemned  it  from 
the  beginning.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  having  selected 
Madrid  as  his  capital,  Philip  had  laid  [1568]  with 
his  own  hands,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  the 
first  stone  of  tlie  foundations  of  the  Escorial,  that 
eighth  marvel  of  the  world,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards." — C.  Gayarre,  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
ch.  4. — "The  common  tradition  that  Philip  built 
the  Escorial  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  which  he 
made  at  the  time  of  the  great  battle  of  St. 
Quentin,  the  10th  of  August,  1557,  has  been  re- 
jected by  modern  critics.  .  .  .  But  a  recently 
discovered  document  leaves  little  doubt  that  such 
a  vow  was  actually  made.  However  this  may 
have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  king  designed  to 
commemorate  the  event  by  this  structure,  as  is 
intimated  by  its  dedication"  to  St.  Lawrence,  the 
martyr  on  whose  day  the  victory  was  gained. 
Tlic  name  given  to  the  place  was  'El  Sitio  de 
San  Lorenzo  cl  Real.'  But  the  monastery  was 
better  known  from  the  hamlet  near  which  it 
stood  —  El  Escurial,  or  El  Escorial — which  lat- 
ter soon  became  the  orthography  generally 
adopted  by  the  Castilians.  .  .  .  The  erection  of 
a  religious  house  on  a  magnificent  scale,  that 
would  proclaim  to  the  world  his  devotion  to  the 
Faith,  was  the  predominant  idea  in  the  mind  of 
Philip.  It  was,  moreover,  a  part  of  his  scheme 
to  combine  in  the  plan  a  palace  for  himself.  .  .  . 
The  site  which,  after  careful  examination,  he 
selected  for  the  building,  was  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Guadarrama,  on  the  borders  of 
New  C.istile,  about  eight  leagues  northwest  of 
Madrid.  ...  In  1584,  the  masonry  of  the  Es- 
corial was  completed.  Twenty-one  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  stone  of  the  monastery  was 
laid.  This  certainly  must  be  regarded  as  a  short 
period  for  the  erection  of  so  stupendous  a  pile. 


.  .  .  Probably  no  single  edifice  ever  contained 
such  an  amount  and  variety  of  inestimable  treas- 
ures as  the  Escorial,— so  "many  paintings  and 
sculptures  by  the  greatest  masters,— so  many 
articles  of  exquisite  workmanship,  composi-d  of 
the  most  precious  materials."  It  was  despoiled 
by  the  French  in  1808,  and  in  1837  the  finest 
works  of  art  surviving  were  removed  to  Jfadrid. 
"  The  Escorial  ceased  to  be  a  roval  residence. 
Tenantless  and  unprotected,  it  was  left  to  the 
fury  of  the  blasts  which  swept  down  the  hills  of 
the  Guadarrama."— W.  H.  Piescott.  Hint,  of  the 
Reirji,  of  Philip  If.  hk.  6.  rli.  i  (r_  :>,). 

A.  D.  1560. — Disastrous  expedition  against 
Tripoli.  See  B.\rbauv  States;  A.  D.  1.54:i- 
15(50. 

A.  D.  1563-1564.— Repulse  of  the  Moors 
from  Oran  and  Mazarquiver. — Capture  of  Pe- 
non  de  Velez.  See  Bakb.^hy  St.\tes:  A.  D 
1563-1565. 

A.  D.  1565.— The  massacre  of  French  Hu- 
guenots in  Florida  and  occupation  of  the 
country.  See  Florida:  A.  I).  1565:  and  1567- 
1568. 

A.  D.  1566-1571.— Edict  against  the  Moris- 
coes.  —  Their  rebellion  and  its  suppression. 
See  Moors:   A.  I).  149i-1609. 

A.  D.  is68-i6io.—The  Revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands. See  Netherlands;  A.  D.  1.568-1573, 
and  after. 

A.  D.  1570-1571. — The  Holy  League  with 
Venice  and  the  Pope  against  the  Turks. — 
Great  battle  and  victory  of  Lepanto.  See 
Turks;   A.  I).  1.566-15T1. 

A.  D.  1572.— Rejoicing  of  Philip  at  the  news 
of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 
See  f^i.VNXE :    A.  D.  1572  (.\iorsT  —  October). 

A.  D.  1572-1573. — Capture  of  Tunis  by  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  its  recovery,  with  Go- 
letta,  by  the  Turks.  See  TuRKr;;  A.  1).  1572- 
1573. 

A.  D.  1572-1580. — Piratical  warfare  of  Eng- 
land.    See  America;   A.  I).  1572-1580. 

A.  D.  1580.— The  crown  of  Portugal  claimed 
by  Philip  \\.  and  secured  by  force.  See  Por- 
tugal:  A.  1).  1579-1580. 

A.  D.  1585.— Secret  alliance  with  the  Cath- 
olic League  of  France.  See  Fr.\sce:  A.  1>. 
1.576-1585. 

A.  D.  1587-1588. —  The  expedition  of  the 
Armada,  against  England.  See  E.noland: 
A.  D.  1587-1588:  and  1588. 

A.  D.  1590.— Aid  rendered  to  the  Catholic 
League  in  France.—  Parma's  deliverance  of 
Paris.— Philip's  ambition  to  wear  'the  French 
crown.     SfcFi;\xcE;    A.  1).  15110. 

A.  D.  1595-1598.— War  with  France.— The 
Peace  of  Vervins.     Sec  Filvnce:   A.  1).  1593- 

1598.  .      J     . 

A  D  1596.  — Capture  and  plundermg  of 
Cadiz  by  the  English  and  Dutch.— -In  the  be- 
o-inuin"-  of  1596,  Philip  won  an  nuportant  tn- 
umph  by  the  capture  of  Calais.  But  this  awoke 
the  alarm  of  England  and  of  the  Hollaii.lcrs  as 
much  as  of  the  French.  A  joint  expedition  was 
equipped  against  Spain  in  which  the  English 
took  the  lead.  Lord  Admiral  Howard  sailc<I 
with  a  fleet  of  150  vessels  against  Cadiz,  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex  commanded  the  land  forces.  On 
June  21  the  Spanish  ships  which  a-s-sembled  for 
the  defence  of  the  town  were  entirely  defeated. 
Essex  was  the  first  to  leap  on  shore,  and  the 
English  troops  easily  took  the  city.     The  clem- 
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ency  of  the  English  soldiers  contrasted  favoura- 
bly with  the  tei-rible  barbarities  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Netherlands.  '  The  mercy  and  the  clem- 
ency that  had  been  showed  here.'  wrote  Lord 
Howard,  'will  be  spoken  of  throughout  the 
world.'  No  man  or  woman  was  needlessly  in- 
jured ;  but  Cadiz  was  sacked,  and  the  shipping 
in  its  liarbour  destroyed.  Essex  wished  to  fol- 
low up  this  exploit  'by  a  further  attack  upon 
Spain ;  but  Howard,  who  bad  accomplished  the 
task  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  insisted  on  re- 
turning home." — M.  Creighton,  T/ie  Age  of  Eliz- 
abeth, bk.  7,  ch.  3.— "The  results  of  this  expedi- 
tion were  considerable,  for  the  king's  navy  was 
crippled,  a  great  city  was  destroyed,  and  some 
millions  of  plunder  liad  been  obtained.  But  the 
permanent  possession  of  Cadiz,  which,  in  such 
case,  Essex  hoped  to  exchange  for  Calais,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  fleet  at  the  Azores  —  pos- 
sible achievements  both,  and  unwisely  neglected 

—  woidd  have  been  far  more  profitable,  at  least 
to  England." — J.  L.  Motley,  IliM.  of  the  United 
Netht'rliiiuh.  ch.  32  (r.  ?,]. 

A.  D.  1598. — Accession  of  Philip  III. 

A.  D.  1598-1700. — The  first  century  of  de- 
cline and  decay. —  'Spain  became  united  and 
consolidattd  under  the  Catholic  kings  [Ferdinand 
and  Isabella] ;  it  became  a  cosmopolitan  empire 
under  Charles:  and  in  Pliilip,  austere,  bigoted, 
and  commanding,  its  height  of  glory  was  reached. 
Thenceforth  the  Austrian  supremacy  in  the  pe- 
ninsula —  the  star  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  — 
declined,  until  a  whiff  of  diplomacy  was  suf- 
ficient to  extinguish  its  lights  in  the  person  of 
the  childless  and  imbecile  Charles  II.  Three 
reigns  — Philip  III.  (1598-1621),  Philip  IV.  (1621- 
1665),  and  Charles  II.  (1665-1700)  — fill  this  cen- 
tury of  national  decline,  full  as  it  is  of  crowned 
idiocy,  hypochondria,  and  madness,  the  result  of 
incestuous  marriages,  or  natural  w-eakness.  The 
splendid  and  prosperous  Spanisli  empire  under 
the  emperor  and  his  son  —  its  vast  conquests, 
discoveries  and  foreign  wars,  —  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  bauble  for  the  caprice  of  favorites, 
under  their  successors.  .  .  .  Amid  its  immeas- 
urable wealth,  Spain  was  bankrupt.  The  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones  of  the  West. 
emptied  themselves  into  a  land  the  poorest  and 
most  debt-laden  in  Eurojie,  the  most  spiritually 
ignorant  despite  the  countless  churches,  the  most 
notorious  for  its  dissolute  nobilit}',  its  worthless 
officials,  its  ignoble  family  relations,  its  horrible 
moral  aberrations  pervading  all  grades  of  the 
population ;  and  all  in  vain.  The  mighty  fancy, 
the  enthusiastic  loyalty,  the  fervid  faith  of  the 
richly  endowed  Spaniard  were  not  counter- 
balanced by  humbler  but  more  practical  virtues, 

—  love  of  industry,  of  agriculture,  of  manufac- 
tures. The  Castilians  hated  the  doings  of  citi- 
zens and  peasants ;  the  taint  of  the  Arab  and  the 
Jew  was  on  the  profession  of  money-getting. 
Thousands  left  their  ploughs  and  went  to  the 
Indies,  found  places  in  the  police,  or  bought 
themselves  titles  of  nobility,  which  forthwith 
rendered  all  work  dishonorable.  The  land  grew 
into  a  literal  infatuation  with  miracles,  relics, 
cloisters,  fraternities,  pious  foundations  of  every 
description.  The  church  was  omnipotent.  No- 
body cultivated  the  soil.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands lived  in  the  convents.  Begging  soup  at 
the  monastery  gates, —  such  is  a  type  of  the 
famishing  Spain  of  the  17th  century.  In  econ- 
omic, political,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 


aspects,  a  decay  i)ervaded  the  peninsula  under 
the  later  Habsburgers,  such  as  no  civilized  na- 
tion has  ever  undergone.  The  popidation  de- 
clined from  10,000.000  under  Charles  V.  (Charles 
I.  of  Spain)  to  6,000,000  under  Charles  II.  The 
people  liad  vanished  from  hvuidreils  of  places  in 
New  Castile,  Old  Castile,  Toledo,  Estremadura, 
and  Andalusia.  One  might  travel  nnles  in  the 
lovely  regions  of  the  South,  without  seeing  a 
solitary  cultivated  field  or  dwelling.  Seville  was 
almost  depopulated.  Pecuniary  distress  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  reached  an  unexampled 
height;  the  soldiers  wandered  through  the  cities 
begging;  nearly  all  the  great  fortresses  from 
Barcelona  to  Cadiz  were  ruinous;  the  king's 
servants  ran  away  because  they  were  neither 
paid  nor  fed ;  more  than  once  there  was  no 
money  to  supply  the  royal  table;  the  ministers 
were  besieged  by  high  officials  and  officers  seek- 
ing to  extort  their  pay  long  due;  couriers 
charged  with  communications  of  the  highest  im- 
portance lingered  on  the  road  for  lack  of  means 
to  continue  their  journey.  Finance  was  reduced 
to  tricks  of  low  deceit  and  robbery.  .  .  .  The 
idiocy  of  the  system  of  taxation  was  unparalleled. 
Even  in  1594  the  cortes  complained  that  the  mer- 
chant, out  of  every  1,000  diicats  capital,  had  to 
pay  300  ducats  in  taxes;  that  no  tenant-farmer 
could  maintain  himself,  however  low  his  rent 
might  be;  and  that  the  taxes  exceeded  the  in- 
come of  numerous  estates.  Bad  as  the  system 
was  under  Philip  II.,  it  became  worse  under  his 
Austrian  successors.  The  tax  upon  the  sale  of 
food,  for  instance,  increased  from  ten  to  fourteen 
per  cent.  Looms  were  most  productive  when 
they  were  absolutelj-  silent.  Almost  the  entire 
household  arrangements  of  a  Spanish  family 
were  the  products  of  foreign  industries.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  five-sixths  of  the 
domestic  and  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  trade 
were  in  the  hands  of  aliens.  In  Castile,  alone, 
there  were  160,000  foreigners,  who  had  gained 
complete  possession  of  the  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing interests.  '  We  cannot  clothe  ourselves 
without  them,  for  we  have  neither  linen  nor 
cloth;  we  cannot  write  without  them,  for  we 
have  no  paper,'  complains  a  Spaniard.  Hence, 
the  enormous  masses  of  gold  and  silver  annually 
transmitted  from  tlie  colonies  passed  through 
Spain  into  French,  English,  Italian,  and  Dutch 
pockets.  Not  a  real,  it  is  said,  of  the  35,000,000 
of  ducats  which  Spain  received  from  the  colonies 
in  1595,  was  found  in  Castile  the  following  year. 
In  this  indescribable  retrogression,  but  one  in- 
terest in  any  way  prospered  —  the  Church.  The 
more  agriculture,  industry,  trade  declined,  the 
more  exclusively  did  the  Catholic  clergj'  monopo- 
lize all  economic  and  intellectual  life." — J.  A. 
Harrison,  Spain,  ch.  23. 

Also  in:  R.  Watson,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  III. — J.  Dunlop,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  dur- 
ing tlie  Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II. 

A.  D.  1609. — Final  expulsion  of  the  Moris- 
coes. — The  resulting  ruin  of  the  nation,  ma- 
terially and  morally.  See  Moors:  A.  D.  1492- 
1609. 

A.  D.  1619. — Alliance  with  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  against  Frederick  of  Bohemia.  See 
Ger.m.v.\y:  a.  D.  1018-1020. 

A.  D.  1621. — Accession  of  Philip  IV. 

A.  D.  1621. — Renevyal  of  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands.— End  of  the  truce.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1621-1633. 
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A.  D.  1624-1626.— Hostile  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu.— The  Valtelline  War  in  Northern  Italy. 
See  Fr.\>-ce:  A.  D.  16-24-16'36. 

A.  D.  1627-1631.— War  with  France  in  Nor- 
thern Italy  over  the  succession  to  the  duchy 
of  Mantua.     SeelT.\i.Y:  A.  D.  16-37-1681. 

A.  D.  1635. — New  hostile  alliances  of  France. 
— Declaration  of  war.  See  Germ.\ny:  A.  D. 
1631-16:59. 

A.  D.  1635-1636.— The  Cardinal  Infant  in 
the  Netherlands. — His  invasion  of  France. 
See  Xetherl.\xds:  A.  D.  163.5-1638. 

A.  D.  1 635- 1 642. — The  war  with  France 
and  Savoy  in  Northern  Italy.  Seelx.u.T:  A.  D. 
1635-1 6.J9. 

A.  D  1637-1640.— The  war  on  the  French 
frontier. — Siege  and  battle  of  Fontarabia. — 
French  invasion  of  Roussillon. — Causes  of 
disaffection  in  Catalonia. —  In  1637,  a  Spanish 
army.  1'3,000  strong,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  under 
the  comm;m<l  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  del  Rio- 
Seco,  Admiral  of  Castile.  "He  took  St  Jean- 
de-Luz  without  difficulty,  and  was  advancing  to 
the  siege  of  Bayonne,  when  the  old  Duke  d'- 
Epernon,  governor  of  Guienne,  .  .  .  threw  him- 
self into  it.  There  was  little  time  for  prepara- 
tions; but  the  Spanish  commander,  on  being  told 
he  would  find  Bayonne  destitute  of  defence, 
replied  that  could  not  be  said  of  any  place  which 
contained  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  He  accordingly 
refrained  from  laying  siege  to  Bayonne;  and  all 
his  other  enterprises  having  failed  from  the  vigi- 
lant activity  of  Epernon,  he  abandoned  St  Jean 
de-Luz,  with  some  other  posts  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  seat  of  war  was  speedily 
transferred  from  Guienne  to  Languedoc:  Oliv- 
arez,  in  forming  his  plans  against  that  province, 
had  expected  a  revolt  among  its  numerous  and 
often  rebellious  inhabitants.  .  .  .  The  hopes, 
however,  entertained  by  Olivarez  .  .  .  proved 
utterl}-  fallacious."  The  Spanish  arm)',  under 
Serbellone,  invested  Leucate,  the  first  fortress 
reached  on  entering  Languedoc  from  Roussillon, 
and  besieged  it  for  a  month;  but  was  attacked  at 
the  end  of  that  time  by  the  Duke  de  Halluin. 
son  of  the  late  ilareschal  Schomberg,  and  driven 
from  its  works,  with  the, loss  of  all  its  artillery, 
and  3,000  men.  "In  the  following  season  [1638] 
the  French,  in  their  turn,  attempted  the  invasion 
of  Spain,  but  with  as  little  success  as  the  Span- 
iards had  obtained  in  Guienne  or  Languedoc. 
.  .  .  An  army,  amounting  to  not  less  than  1.5,000 
infantry  and  3,000  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  father  of  the  great 
Conde,  and  a  devoted  retainer  of  Richelieu, 
crossed  the  frontier,  took  Irun,  and  laid  siege  to 
Fontarabia,  which  is  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
jutting  into  the  river  Bidassoa.  A  formidable 
French  fleet  was,  at  the  same  time,  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Guipuscoa,  to  co-operate  with  this 
army,"  and,  after  failing  in  one  attack,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  Spanish  ships  sent  to 
the  succor  of  Fontaraliia.  "Fontarabia  being 
considered  as  the  key  to  Spain,  on  the  entrance 
to  the  kingdom  from  IJayonne,  its  natural  strength 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  fortifications." 
Its  garrison  held  out  stoutly  until  the  arrival  of 
a  relieving  army  of  13,000.  led  by  the  Admiral  of 
Castile.  Nearly  a  month  elapsed  before  the 
latter  ventured  to  attack  the  besieging  force;  but 
when  he  did,  "  while  the  Spaniards  lost  only  200 
men.  the  French  were  tot.illv  defeated,  and  pre- 
cipitately driven  forth  from  tlicir  intrenchments. 


Many  of  them  were  killed  in  the  attack,  and  a 
still  greater  number  were  drowned  in  attemptini; 
to  pass  the  Bidassoa.  Those  who  escapeil  fled 
with  precipitation  to  Bayonne.  ...  But  Spain 
was  hardly  relieved  from  the  alarm  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Navarre  when  she  was  threatened  with  a 
new  danger,  on  the  side  of  Roussillon.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  .  .  .  wiis  again  entrusted  with 
a  mihtary  expedition  against  the  Spanish  fron- 
tiers. .  .  .  The  small  county  of  Roussillon 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  Spain  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  Catalonia,  lies  on  the  French  side  of 
the  higher  Pyrenees;  but  a  lower  range  of 
mountains,  called  the  Courbieres,  branching  off 
from  them,  and  extending  within  a  league  of  the 
Mediterranean  shore,  divides  Roussillon  from 
Languedoc.  At  the  extremity  of  these  hills,  and 
about  a  league  from  the  sea,  stood  the  fortress  of 
Salsas  [or  Salces],  which  was  considered  as  the 
key  of  Spain  on  the  dangerous  side  of  Roussillon 
and  Catalonia."  Salsas  was  invested  by  the 
French,  1639,  and  taken  after  a  siege  of  "forty 
days.  But  Olivarez,  the  Spanish  minister, 
adopted  measures  for  the  recovery  of  the  impor- 
tant fortress,  so  energetic,  so  peremptory,  and 
so  unmeasured  in  the  exactions  they  made  upon 
the  people  of  Catalonia,  that  Salsas' was  retaken 
in  January.  1640.  "The  lung  campaign  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salsas,  though  it  proved  ultimately 
prosperous  to  the  Spanish  arms,  fostered  in  the 
bosom  of  the  kingdom  the  seeds  of  rebellion. 
Those  arbitrary  measures  which  Olivarez  en- 
joined to  his  Generals,  may  have  gained  Salsas, 
but  they  lost  Catalonia.  The  frequent  inter- 
course which  took  place  between  the  Catalans 
and  French  soldiery,  added  fuel  to  those  flames 
nearly  ready  to  burst  forth,  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, excited  the  fatal  insurrection  at  Barce- 
lona."—  J.  Dunlop,  Memoirs  of  Sptiiii  during  ttie 
Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,  v.  1,  <•//.  4. 

Also  in:  T.  Wright,  Hist,  of  France,  r.  1,  eh. 
17. 

A.  D.  1639-1700. — War  with  the  piratical 
Buccaneers.     See  A.meuk.a:    .V.  1).   16;«)-I7(Mi. 

A.  D.  1640. — Revolution  in  Portugal. — That 
country  resumes  its  independence.  See  PoR 
tug.vl:   A.  1).  l(:i37-l(;6S. 

A.  D.  1640-1642. — Revolt  of  Catalonia  and 
Portugal,  with  the  aid  of  France. — French  con- 
quest of  Roussillon. — After  their  defeat  of  Conde 
at  Salces,  Olivarez  ordered  the  Castilian  troops  to 
take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Catalonia;  and. 
"  commanding  the  Cataloniaiis  to  raise  and  equip 
6,000  soldiers^for  the  wars  of  Italy,  he  assigiieil 
them  their  proportion  of  the  e.xpenses  of  the 
state,  enjoining  the  states  to  rai.se  it.  by  a  decree 
of  the  king.  Had  the  Castillian  troops  remained 
tranquil  and  orderly,  overawing  the  Catidonians 
by  their  presence  and  their  discipline,  without 
enraging  them  by  their  excesses  and  their  inso- 
lence, perhaps  Olivarez  might  have  carried 
through  his  bold  design,  and  annihilated,  one  by 
one,  tlie  destructive  privileges  of  the  various 
provinces.  But.  on  the  contrary,  they  committed 
every  sort  of  violence  and  injustice.  .  .  .  The 
Catalonians,  stirred  up  to  vengeance,  sought  ret- 
ribution in  chance  combats,  lost  their  dread  of 
the  Castillian  troops  bv  frequent  contests  with 
them  and  were  excited  almost  to  frenzy  by  their 
violence  and  rapine.  In  the  mean  tune,  the 
states  of  Catalonia  refused  to  obey  the  royal  de- 
cree and  sent  two  deputies  to  remonstrate  with 
the  kin"  and  his   minister.      These  messengers 
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unfortunately  executed  their  commission  in  an 
insolent  and  menacing  tone;  and  Olivarez,  of  a 
haughty  and  inflexible  character,  caused  them 
instantly  to  l)e  arrested.  These  tidings  reached 
Barcelona  at  tlie  moment  when  some  fresh  out- 
rage, committed  by  the  Castillian  soldiers,  had 
excited  popular  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
and  a  general  insurrection  was  the  immediate 
consequence.  The  viceroy  was  slain  upon  the 
spot,  and  a  negotiation  was  instantly  entered  into 
witli  France  in  order  to  procure  support  in  rebel- 
lion. The  courage  of  Olivarez  did  not  fail  even 
under  this  fresh  misfortune;  all  the  disposable 
troops  in  Spain  were  instantly  directed  upon 
Catalonia;  and  all  tlie  other  provinces,  but  more 
especially  Portugal,  were  ordered  to  arm  for  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt.  Turbulent  subjects 
and  interested  allies  are  always  sure  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment  of  difficulty.  The  Por- 
tuguese, hating,  with  even  more  bitter  animosity 
than  the  Catalonians,  the  yoke  of  Castille.  op- 
pressed by  Vasconcellos,  who  ruled  them  \uider 
the  vice-queen,  duchess  of  ilantua,  and  called 
upon  to  aid  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  to 
wliich  they  looked  with  pleasure  an(i  hope,  now 
instanfl_v  "threw  off  tlie  rule  of  Spain.  A  con- 
spiracy burst  forth,  wliich  had  been  preparing 
under  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  Richelieu  for 
more  than  three  _years;  and  the  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  a  prince  of  no  great  abilities,  was  pro- 
claimed king.  .  .  .  In  tlie  mean  time  the  marquis 
de  los  Velez  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
army  sent  against  the  Catalonian  rebels;  and  a 
willing  instrument  of  the  minister's  vengeance, 
he  exercised  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  as  he 
marclied  on  into  the  refractor)'  province.  The 
town  of  Tortosa  was  taken  and  sacked  by  his 
soldiers,  and  the  people  subjected  to  every  sort  of 
violence.  Fire,  massacre,  and  desolation  marked 
his  progress;  but,  instead  of  inspiring  crouch- 
ing terror,  and  trembling  self-abandonment,  his 
conduct  roused  up  lion  like  revenge.  Hurrying 
on  the  negotiations  with  France,  the  Catalonians 
accepted  any  terms  which  Richelieu  chose  to 
offer,  declared  themselves  subject  to  the  French 
crown,  and  pronounced  the  authority  of  Spain 
at  an  end  for  ever  in  Catalonia.  A  small  corps 
of  French  troops  was  immediately  thrown  for- 
ward from  Itoussillon,  and  advanced  to  Taragoua 
under  the  command  of  D'Espenan.  a  general 
who  had  shown  great  skill  and  courage  at  Salces. 
The  Catalonians,  with  the  usual  bravado  of  their 
nation,  liad  represented  their  army  as  a  thousand- 
fold stronger,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline, 
than  it  really  was ;  and  the  French  officers  were 
in  consequence  lamentably  disappointed  w'hen 
tliey  saw  the  militia  which  was  to  support  them, 
and  still  more  disappointed  when  they  beheld 
that  militia  in  face  of  an  enemy.  As  a"  last  re- 
source against  the  large  Spanish  force  under  Los 
Velez,  D'Espenan  threw  himself  into  Taragona, 
in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Besanf;on,  who 
was  employed,  on  the  part  of  France,  in  organ- 
izing tile  Catalonians.  Here  he  was  almost  im- 
mediately besieged;  and,  being  destitute  l)0th  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,  was  soon  forced  to 
sign  a  capitulation,  whereby  he  agreed  to  evacu- 
ate the  territory  of  Spain  with  "all  the  troops 
which  liad  entered  Catalonia  from  France.  This 
convention  he  executed,  notwithstanding  all  re- 
monstrances and  petitions  on  the  part  of  the 
Catalonians;  and,  retreating  at  once  from  Tara- 
gona to  the  French  frontier,  he  abandoned  the 


field  to  the  enemy.  Had  Olivarez  now  seized 
the  favourable  moment,  ...  it  is  probable  —  it 
is  more  than  probable  —  that  Catalonia  would  at 
once  have  been  pacified,  and  that  her  dangerous 
privileges  would  in  part  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  (iesire  and  necessity  of  peace.  .  .  .  But  the 
count-duke  sought  revenge  as  much  as  advan- 
tage. .  .  .  Continued  severity  only  produced  a 
continuance  of  resistance:  the  Catalonians  sus- 
tained themselves  till  the  French  forces  returned 
in  greater  numbers,  and  with  more  experienced 
commanders:  the  tide  of  success  turned  against 
the  Castilliaus;  and  Los  Velez  was  recalled  to 
give  place  to  Lcganez.  ...  In  various  engage- 
ments .  .  .  the  Spanish  armies  were  defeated  by 
the  Frencli:  the  Catalonians  themselves  became 
better  soldiers  under  the  severe  discipline  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and  tliough  the  Spanish  fleet  defeated 
the  French  off  Taragona,  and  saved  tliat  city 
from  the  enterprises  of  La  Mothe,  the  general 
result  of  the  campaign  was  decidedly  unfavour- 
able to  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  French 
were  making  progress  in  Roussillon;  and  in  the 
year  1643  the  king  himself  prepared  to  invade 
that  small  territory,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  dissevering  it  from  the  Spanish  crown.  Sev- 
eral minor  places  having  been  taken,  siege  was 
laid  to  Perpignan:  the  people  of  the  country 
were  not  at  all  unwilling  to  pass  under  the  do- 
minion of  France;  and  another  serious  misfor- 
tune threatened  the  ministry  of  Olivarez.  At 
this  time  was  concerted  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq 
Mars  [see  Fr.'Uv'ce:  A.  D.  1641-1642]  ...  and 
the  count-duke  eagerly  entered  into  the  views  of 
tlie  French  malecoutents,  and  promised  them 
every  assistance  they  demanded.  The  failure  of 
the  conspiracy,  the  arrest  and  execution  of  some 
of  the  conspirators,  and  the  fall  of  Perpignan, 
came  rapidly,  one  upon  tlie  other,  showing  the 
fortune  of  Richelieu  still  triumphing  over  all  the 
best  laid  schemes  of  his  adversaries. " — G.  P.  R. 
James,  Eminent  Foreign  Statesmen,  v.  2 :   Olivarez. 

A.  D.  1643. — Invasion  of  France  from  the 
Netherlands. — Defeat  at  Rocroi.  Sec  Fr.\J!CE: 
A.  D.  1642-1648. 

A.  D.  1644-1646. — The  war  in  Catalonia. — 
Sieges  of  Lerida. — In  1644,  Philip  IV.,  "  under 
the  prudent  and  sagacious  counsels  of  Don  Louis 
de  Ilaro,  was  directing  his  principal  efforts  to 
the  recovery  of  Catalonia.  .  .  .  Don  Philip  de 
Sylva,  an  officer  of  experience  and  determina- 
tion, was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Castilian  troops, 
and  immediately  advanced  to  the  siege  of  tlie 
strong  town  of  Lerida,  the  king  himself  being 
nominally  in  command  of  the  army.  The 
French  troops  in  Catalonia  were  at  that  time 
commanded  by  La  Mothe  Houdancourt,  who  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  Spanish  troops 
towards  Lerida  than  he  marched  with  great 
rapidity  to  the  relief  of  tliat  place ; "  but  ap- 
proached the  enemy  with  so  much  carelessness 
that  he  was  attacked  bj^  S_vlva  and  totally  de- 
feated, with  a  loss  of  3,00(5  men  and  13  guns. 
He  then,  for  a  diversion,  laid  siege  to  Tarragona, 
and  lost  3,000  more  of  his  men,  without  acconi. 
plishing  the  reduction  of  the  place;  being  forced, 
in  the  end,  to  retreat  to  Barcelona,  while  Lerida 
was  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.  ''  La  ilothe 
having  been  recalled  and  imprisoned,  .  .  .  tlie 
Count  de  Harcourt  was  withdrawn  from  Savoy, 
and  put  at  the  liead  of  fresh  forces,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  the  disasters  of  the  former  gen- 
eral."    Harcourt  began  operations  (April,  1645) 
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by  laying  siege  to  tlie  strong  fortress  of  Rosas, 
or  Roses,  which  commamled  the  principal  en- 
trance to  Catalonia  from  Roussillon.  The  for- 
tress surrendered  the  following  month,  and  "the 
Count  de  Harcourt,  .  .  .  after  capturing  some 
places  of  minor  import,  passed  the  Segre,  en- 
countered the  army  of  Cantelmo  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Llorens,  and,  gaining  a  complete 
victory,  made  himself  master  of  Balaguer." 
After  these  successes,  the  Count  de  Harcourt  was 
called  away  from  Catalonia  for  a  time,  to  act 
against  the  insurgents  at  Barcelona,  but  returned 
in  16-16  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Lerida. 
He  was  now  opposed  by  the  Marquis  de  Leganez, 
whom  he  had  successfully  encountered  in  Italy. 
and  whom  he  was  foolishly  disposed  to  regard 
with  contempt.  While  he  pressed  his  siege  in 
careless  security,  Leganez  surprised  him,  in  a 
night  attack,  and  drove  him  in  utter  rout  from 
his  lines.  "This  signal  disaster  caused  the 
Count  de  Harcourt  to  be  recalled ;  and  in  order 
to  recover  all  that  had  been  lost  in  Catalonia,  the 
Prince  de  Conde  w-as  appointed  to  command  in 
that  province,  while  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army  of  Flanders  was  ordered  to  proceed  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Spain  to  serve  once  more 
under  his  command."  But  Conde,  too,  was  to 
pay  the  penalty  for  despising  his  enemy.  He 
reopened  the  siege  of  Lerida  with  ostentatious 
gaiety,  marching  into  the  trenches  with  music  of 
violins,  on  the  14:th  of  May.  In  little  more  than 
a  month  he  marched  out  again,  without  music, 
abandoning  the  siege,  having  lost  many  men  and 
obtained  no  sign  of  success. — G.  P.  R.  James, 
Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XI]'.,  i:  1,  <■/(.  3. 

A.  D.  1645-1646. — French  successes  in  Flan- 
ders.— Loss  of  Dunkirk.  See  Xetherl.\xds; 
A.  D.  16i.V1646. 

A.  D.  1647-1648. — Campaign  against  France 
in  the  Netherlands. — The  defeat  at  Lens. 
See  Xetiieki-.^^'ds  (Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D. 
1647-16-18. 

A.  D.  1647-1654. — The  revolt  of  Masaniello 
at  Naples  and  its  termination. — Attempts  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  French.  Sec  I  t.\lv: 
A.  D.  1646-10.54. 

A.  D.  1648. — Conclusion  of  Peace  v^ith  the 
United  Provinces.  See  Netherlasds:  A.  D. 
1646-164S. 

A.  D.  1648-1652. — Subjugation  of  Catalo- 
■  nia. — "During  tlie  four  years  which  [in  France] 
had  been  tilled  with  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde, 
Spain  endeavored,  and  with  success,  to  recon- 
quer the  province  which  had  abandoned  her.  In 
1650,  Mazariu  had  recognized  the  peril  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  had  endeavored  to  send  assistance  in 
war  and  money.  It  was  possible,  however,  to 
do  but  little.  In  1651  the  Spanish  besieged  Bar 
celoua.  After  Marchin's  desertion  they  hoped 
to  capture  it  at  once,  but  it  was  defended  with 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  Catalonian 
people.  La  !Motlie  Houdancourt  was  again  put 
in  command  of  the  province.  He  had  been  un- 
successful there  when  France  was  strong,  and  it 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  he  could 
rescue  it  when  France  was  weak.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  forcing  his  way  into  Barce- 
lona, and  defended  the  city  with  as  much  success 
as  could,'  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  scanty  means  at  his  command.  The  inhabi- 
tants endured,  with  constancy,  the  danger  and 
want  caused  by  the  siege,  rather  than  surrender 
themselves  to  Spain.     Some  French  ships  sailed 


for  the  rescue  of  the  place,  but  they  acquitted 
themselves  with  little  valor.  Provisions  were 
sent  into  the  town,  but  the  commander  claimed 
he  was  not  in  condition  for  a  conflict  with  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  he  retreated.  Endeavors  were 
made,  both  by  the  French  troops  and  those  of 
the  Catalonians,  to  raise  the  siege,  but  without 
success.  In  October  [1652],  after  a  siege  of 
fifteen  months,  Barcelona  surrendered,  lioses 
was  captured  soon  after.  Leucate  was  betrayed 
to  Spain  by  its  governor  for  40,000  crowns.  He 
intended  to  enlist  under  Orleans,  but  learning 
the  king  had  reentered  Paris,  he  made  his  peace, 
by  agreeing  to  betray  no  more.  The  Si)anish 
granted  an  amnesty  to  the  people  of  Catalonia. 
The  whole  province  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
became  again  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
The  loss  of  Catalonia  was  chiefly  due  to  the  tur- 
bulence and  disloyalty  of  Conde.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  groundless  rebellion  which  he  ex- 
cited in  the  autumn  of  1651,  and  which  ab- 
sorbed the  energies  of  the  French  armies  during 
the  next  year,  Catalonia  might  have  been  s:ived 
for  France  and  have  remained  a  part  of  that 
kingdom.  ...  It  was  a  national  misfortune  that 
Catalonia  was  lost.  This  great  and  important 
province  would  have  been  a  valuable  accession 
to  France.  Its  brave  and  hardy  population 
would  have  become  loyal  and  industrious  French- 
men, and  have  added  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  that  kingdom.  For  the  Catalonians  it  was 
still  more  unfortunate  that  their  lot  should  thus 
have  been  determined.  They  were  not  closely 
related  to  the  people  of  Aragon  or  Castile. 
They  were  now  left  to  share  in  the  slow  decay  of 
the  Spanish  kingdom,  instead  of  having  an  op- 
portunity for  development  in  intelligence  and 
prosperity  as  members  of  a  great  and  progressive 
nation." — J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under  Jifazarin, 
ch.  15  (i\  2). 

A.  D.  1650-1651.  —  Alliance  with  the  New 
Fronde  in  France. —  Defeat  at  Rethel.  .See 
Fk.\.\ck:    A.  D.  16.50-1651. 

A.  D.  1652.  —  Campaign  on  the  Flemish 
frontier. —  Invasion  of  France. —  Recovery  of 
Gravelines  and  Dunkirk.  See  Frasce:  A.  D. 
1652. 

A.  D.  1657-1658.— War  with  England  in 
alliance  with  France.— Loss  of  Dunkirk  and 
Gravelines.  See  France;  A.  1).  165.5-1658; 
and  England:   A.  D.  16.5.5-1658. 

A.  D.  1659.— The  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.— 
Territorial  cessions  to  France. — Marriage  of 
the  Infanta  to  Louis  XIV.  See  France;  A.  I). 
16.59-1661. 

A.  D.  1665. — Accession  of  Charles  II. 

A.  D.  1667.— Conquests  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  Netherlands.— The  War  of  the  Queen's 
Rights.  See  Netherlands  (Si'.oisii  Prov. 
i.NXEs):   A.  D.  1667. 

A.  D.  1668.— Towns  in  Flanders  ceded  to 
Louis  XIV.— Triple  alliance  and  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  Xetuekla-nos  illoL 
LAND):    A.  I).  1668. 

A.  D.  1668.— Peace  with  Portugal.— Recog- 
nition of  its  independence.  Sec  Pohtugai.; 
A.  D.  1637-1668. 

A.  D.  1673-1679.— The  Warof  the  Coalition 
to  resist  Louis  XIV.  See  Xethkklands  (IIol- 
I.-VND);  A.  0.  1672-1674.  and  1674-1678;  also, 
XiMEGCEN.  Peace  ok. 

A.  D.  1686.— The  League  of  Augsburg,  bee 
Germany;   A.  D.  1686. 
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A.  D.  1690-1696. — The  War  of  the  League 
of  Augsburg  or  the  Grand  Alliance  against 
Louis  XIV.  See  France;  A.  D.  1689-1090,  to 
169.V1G96. 

A.  D.  1697. —  The  Peace  of  Ryswick.— 
French  conquests  restored.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1697. 

A.  D.  1698-1700. — The  question  of  the  Suc- 
cession.— The  Treaties  of  Partition. — The  will 
of  Charles  II. —  As  the  17tb  ceiitur.y  approached 
it.s  close,  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  II.,  was  Hear- 
ing the  grave.  "  His  days  had  been  few  and 
evil.  He  had  been  unfortunate  in  all  his  wars. 
in  every  part  of  his  internal  administration,  and 
in  all  his  domestic  relations.  .  .  .  He  was  child- 
less: and  his  constitution  was  so  complete!}' 
shattered  that,  at  little  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  liad  given  up  all  hopes  of  posterity.  His 
mind  was  even  more  distempered  than  his  body. 
.  .  .  His  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the 
thought  that  his  own  dissolution  might  not  im- 
probably be  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  his 
empire.  Several  princes  laid  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession. The  King's  eldest  sister  had  maiTieil 
Lewis  XIV.  The  Dauphin  would,  therefore,  in 
the  common  course  of  inheritance,  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  But  the  Infanta  had,  at 
the  time  of  her  espousals,  solemnly  renounced, 
in  her  own  name,  and  iu  that  of  her  posterity,  all 
claim  to  the  succession  [see  France:  A.  D.  1659- 
1661].  This  renunciation  had  been  confirmed  in 
due  form  by  the  Cortes.  A  younger  sister  of  the 
King  had  been  the  tirst  wife  of  Leopold,  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  She  too  had  at  her  marriage 
renounced  her  claims  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
the  Cortes  had  not  sanctioned  the  renunciation, 
and  it  was  therefore  considered  as  invalid  by  the 
Spanish  jurists.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was 
a  daughter,  who  had  espoused  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  in- 
herited her  claim  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
Emperor  Leopold  was  son  of  a  daughter  of 
Philip  III.,  and  was  therefore  first  cousin  to 
Charles.  No  renunciation  whatever  had  been 
exacted  from  his  mother  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage. The  question  was  certainly  ver)'  compli- 
cated. That  claim  which,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  inheritance,  was  the  strongest, 
had  been  barred  by  a  contract  executed  in  the 
most  binding  form.  The  claim  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  was  weaker.  But  so  also  was 
the  contract  which  bound  him  not  to  prosecute 
his  claim.  The  only  party  against  whom  no  in- 
strument of  renunciation  could  be  produced  was 
the  party  who,  in  respect  of  blood,  had  the 
weakest  claim  of  all.  As  it  was  clear  that 
great  alarm  would  be  excited  throughout  Europe 
if  either  the  Emperor  or  the  Dauphin  should  be- 
come King  of  Spain,  each  of  those  Princes 
offered  to  waive  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  his 
second  son;  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  the  Dauphin  in  favour  of  Philip, 
Duke  of  Anjou.  Soon  after  the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick, William  III.  and  Lewis  XIV.  determined 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  succession  without 
consulting  either  Charles  or  the  Emperor. 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  became  parties  to 
a  treaty  [called  the  First  Partition  Treaty]  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria  should  succeed  to  Spain,  the  Indies, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  Imperial  family  were 
to  be  bought  off  with  the  Milanese,  and  the  Dau- 
phin was  to  have  the  Two  Sicilies.     The  great 


object  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  of  all  his  coun- 
•sellors  was  to  avert  the  dismemberment  of  the 
monarchy.  In  the  hope  of  attaining  this  end, 
Charles  determined  to  name  a  successor.  A  will 
was  accordingl}'  framed  by  which  the  crown  was 
bequeathed  to  the  Bavarian  Prince.  Unhappily, 
this  will  had  scarcely  been  signed  when  the 
Prince  died.  The  question  was  again  unsettled, 
and  presented  greater  ditflculties  tiian  before.  A 
new  Treaty  of  Partition  was  concluded  between 
France,  England,  and  Holland.  It  was  agreed 
that  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands, 
should  descend  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  In  re- 
turn for  this  great  concession  made  by  the  Bour- 
bons to  a  rival  house,  it  was  agreed  that  France 
should  have  the  Milanese,  or  an  equivalent  in  a 
more  commodious  situation.  The  equivalent  in 
view  was  the  province  of  Lorraine.  Arbuthnot, 
some  j'ears  later,  ridiculed  the  Partition  Treaty 
with  exquisite  humour  and  ingenuity.  Every- 
body must  remember  his  description  of  the  par- 
ox_ysm  of  rage  into  which  pour  old  Lord  Strutt 
fell,  on  hearing  that  his  runaway  servant,  Nick 
Frog,  his  clotliier,  John  Bull,  and  his  old  enemy, 
Lewis  Baboon,  had  come  with  (juadrants,  poles, 
and  inkhorns,  to  survey  his  estate,  and  to  draw 
his  will  for  him.  .  .  .  When  the  intelligence  of 
the  second  Partition  Treaty  arrived  at  Madrid,  it 
roused  to  momentary  energy  the  languishing 
ruler  of  a  languishing  state.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  London  was  directed  to 
remonstrate  with  the  government  of  William; 
and  his  remonstrances  were  so  insolent  that  he 
was  commanded  to  leave  England.  Charles  re- 
taliated by  dismissing  the  English  and  Dutch 
ambassadors.  The  French  King,  though  the 
chief  author  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  succeeded  in 
turning  the  whole  wrath  of  Charles  and  of  the 
Spanish  people  from  himself,  and  in  directing  it 
against  the  two  maritime  powers.  Tliose  powers 
had  now  no  agent  at  Madriil.  Tiieir  perfidious 
ally  was  at  libertj'  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  un- 
checked; and  he  fully  availed  himself  of  this  ad- 
vantage." He  availed  himself  of  the  advantage 
so  successfully,  in  fact,  that  when  the  Spanish 
king  died,  November  3,  1700,  he  was  found  to 
have  left  a  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  secomi  son 
of  the  Dauphin  of  France.  "  Lewis  acted  as  the 
English  ministers  might  have  guessed  that  he 
would  act.  With  scarcely  the  show  of  hesita- 
tion, he  broke  through  all  the  obligations  of  the 
Partition  Treaty,  and  accepted  for  his  grandson 
the  splendid  legacy  of  Cliarles.  The  new  sov- 
ereign hastened  to  take  possession  of  his  domin- 
ions. " —  Lord  JIacaulay,  Ma/wn's  War  of  the  Hue- 
cession  (Essays). 

Also  in:  H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  France:  Age  of 
Louis  XIV.  {tr.  by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2,  ch.  4.— 
J.  W.  Gerard,  The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  ch.  6-10.— 
J.  Dunlop,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  1621-1700,  v.  2,  ch. 
9. —  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of 
Spain,  r.  1,  introi/..  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1700.— Accession  of  Philip  V. 

A.  D.  1701-1702. — The  Bourbon  succession, 
and  the  European  League  against  it. — "  Louis 
XIV.  having  .  .  .  resolved  to  accede  to  the  will, 
Philip  of  Anjou  was  proclaimed  King  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Alad- 
rid  on  the  14th  of  April  1701.  Most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  such  as  the  States  of  Italy,  Swe- 
den, England,  Holland,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the 
North,   acknowledged    Philip   V.  ;    the  King   of 
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Portugal  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  even  concluded 
treaties  of  alliance  with  him.  Moreover,  the 
situation  of  political  affairs  in  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Nortli  was  such  that  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  Louis  XIV.,  with  prudent  man- 
agement, to  preserve  the  Spanish  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  grandson;  but  he  seemed,  as  if  on 
purpose,  to  do  everything  to  raise  all  Europe 
against  him.  It  was  alleged  that  he  aimed  at 
the  chimerical  project  of  universal  monarchy, 
and  the  reunion  of  France  with  Spain.  Instead 
of  trying  to  do  away  this  supposition,  he  gave  it 
additional  force,  by  issuing  letters-patent  in 
favour  of  Philip,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
departing  for  Spain,  to  the  effect  of  preserving 
his  riglits  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  Dutch 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  tlie  French 
making  encroacliraents  on  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, wliich  tliey  regarded  as  their  natural  bar- 
rier against  France ;  the  preservation  of  which 
appeared  to  be  equally  interesting  to  England. 
It  would  have  been  prudent  in  Louis  XIV.  to 
give  these  maritime  powers  some  security  on 
this  point,  who,  since  the  elevation  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
held  as  it  were  in  their  hands  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope. Without  being  swayed  b}'  this  consider- 
ation, he  obtained  authority  from  the  Council  of 
Madrid  to  introduce  a  French  army  into  tlie 
Spanisli  Netherlands;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Dutch  troops,  who  were  quartered  in  various 
places  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  a  stipu- 
lation with  the  late  King  of  Spain,  were  dis- 
armed. This  circumstance  became  a  powerful 
motive  for  King  William  to  rouse  the  States- 
General  against  France.  He  found  some  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  drawing  over  the  British 
Parliament  to  his  views,  as  a  great  majority  in 
that  House  were  averse  to  mingle  in  the  quarrels 
of  the  Continent;  but  the  death  of  James  II. 
altered  the  minds  and  inclinations  of  the  English. 
Louis  XIV.  having  formally  acknowledged  tlic 
son  of  that  prince  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  the 
English  Parliament  had  no  longer  any  hesitation 
in  joining  the  Dutch  and  the  other  enemies  of 
France.  Anew  and  powerful  league  [the  Second 
Grand  Alliance]  was  formed  against  Louis.  The 
Emperor,  England,  the  L'nited  Provinces,  the 
Empire,  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Prussia,  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  all  joined  it  in  succession. 
The  allies  engaged  to  restore  to  Austria  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the 
kingdnin  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  ports  of 
Tuscany ;  and  never  to  permit  the  union  of 
France  with  Spain." — C.  W.  Koch,  The  Bemlu- 
tioM  I  if  Europe,  period  7. 

Also  ix:  Lord  JIacaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  cJi.  25 
(v.  5). — J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Queen. 
Anne,  ch.  .5  {r.  1). — W.  Cose,  Memoirs  of  Marl- 
borough, ch.  9  (('.  1). — The  same,  Memoirs  of  the 
Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  ch.  1-7. — See,  also,  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1701-1703. 

A.  D.  1702. — The  War  of  the  Succession: 
Cadiz  defended. — The  treasure  fleet  lost  in 
Vigo  Bay. — The  tirst  approach  to  Spain  of  the 
War  of  the  Succession  —  already  raging  for 
months  in  Northern  Italy  and  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands—  was  in  the  form  of  an  expedition 
against  Cadiz,  undertaken  in  the  autumn  of  1703 
by  the  English  and  Dutch.  "King  William  was 
the  first  to  plan  this  expedition  against  Cadiz 
and  after  his  decease  the  project  was  resumed. 
But  had  King  William  lived  he  would  certainly 
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not  have  selected  as  chief  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
a  pnncely  nobleman,  endowed  with  many  amia- 
ble quahties.  but  destitute  of  the  skill  and  the 
energy  which  a  great  enterprise  requires.  Under 
hm  Sir  Henry  Bella-sys  commanded  the  English 
and  General  Spaar  a  continient  of  Dutch  troops 
amounting  together  to  U,000  men.  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rooke  had  the  direction  of  the  fleet. 
Their  proceedings  have  been  related  at  full  len<>-th 
in  another  history  [Lord  Mahoii's  (Earl  Stan- 
hope's) •  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain  ']  —  how 
the  troops  were  set  on  shore  near  Cadiz  in  the 
first  days  of  September  — how  even  before  tliey 
landed  angry  dissensions  had  sprung  up  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  English,  the  landsmen  and  the 
seamen  — and  how  these  dissensions  which  Or- 
mond wanted  the  energy  to  control  proved  fat.d 
to  the  enterprise.  No  discipline  was  kept,  no 
spirit  w^as  displayed.  Week  after  week  was  lost. 
.  .  .  Finally  at  the  close  of  the  month  it  was  dis- 
covered that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  war  decided  that  the  troops  should  reem- 
bark.  ...  On  their  return,  and  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  an  opportunity  arose  to  recover  in 
some  part  their  lost  fame.  The  Spanish  galleons 
from  America,  laden  with  treasure  and  making 
their  yearly  voyage  at  this  time,  were  bound  by 
their  laws  of  trade  to  unload  at  Cadiz,  but  in  ap- 
prehension of  the  English  fleet  they  had  put  into 
Vigo  Bay.  There  Ormond  determined  to  pur- 
sue them.  On  the  33nd  of  October  he  neared 
that  narrow  inlet  which  winds  amidst  the  high 
Gallician  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  assisted 
by  some  French  frigates,  which  were  the  escort 
of  the  galleons,  had  expected  an  attack  and  made 
the  best  preparations  in  their  power.  They  durst 
not  disembark  the  treasure  without  an  express 
order  from  Madrid  —  and  what  order  from 
iladrid  ever  yet  came  in  due  time?  —  but  they 
had  called  the  neighbouring  peasantry  to  arms; 
they  had  manned  their  forts ;  they  had  anchored 
their  ships  in  line  within  the  harbour;  and  Ihey 
had  drawn  a  heavy  boom  across  its  mouth.  None 
of  these  means  availed  them.  The  English  sea- 
men broke  through  the  boom;  Ormond  at  the 
head  of  2.000  soldiers  scaled  the  forts;  and  the 
ships  were  all  either  taken  or  destro^-cd.  The 
greater  part  of  the  treasure  was  thrown  overboard 
by  direction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  chiefs; 
but  there  remained  enough  to  yield  a  large 
amount  of  booty  to  the  victors." — Earl  Stan- 
hope, Hist,  of  Eng. :  Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  2. 

Also  rs:  Col.  A.  Parnell,  War  of  the  Succession 
in  Spain,  ch.  3-4. — For  the  campaigns  of  the  War 
of  the  Succession  in  other  quarters  see  1t.\i.v: 
A.  D.  1701-1713;  NETiiEiti,-\NDs;  A.  D.  1702- 
1704,  and  after:  Geu.m.vxy:  A.  D.  1702,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1703-1704.— The  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion :  Charles  III.  claims  the  kingdom.— The 
English  take  Gibraltar.— ■The  Adiiiiralof  Cas- 
tile, alienated  from  the  cause  of  Philip  V.  by 
having  been  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Master 
of  the  Horse,  had  retired  into  Portugal;  and  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  King  Pedro  II.  to  ac^ 
cede  to  the  Grand  Alliance,  who  was  enticed  by 
the  promise  of  the  American  provinces  between 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  a  part 
of  Estrcmadura  and  Galieia  (.May  6th).  Pe«lro 
also  entered  into  a  perpetual  defensive  league 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General.  In 
the  foUowins  December,  Paul  Jlethuen,  the 
Enslish  minister  at  Lisbon.  conclude<l  the  cele- 
brated commercial  treaty  between  England  and 
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Portugal  named  after  liirasolf  [see  Portcgai.: 
A.  I).  1703].  It  is  the  most  laconic  treaty  on 
record,  containing  only  two  Articles,  to  the 
effect  that  Portugal  was  to  admit  British  cloths, 
and  Enghind  to  admit  Portuguese  wines,  at  one- 
third  less  duty  than  those  of  France.  Don 
Pedro's  accession  to  the  Grand  Alliance  entirely 
changed  the  plans  of  the  allies.  Instead  of  con- 
fining tliemselvcs  to  the  procuring  of  a  reasonable 
indemnity  for  the  Emperor,  they  now  resolved 
to  drive  Philip  V.  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
to  place  an  Austrian  Archduke  upon  it  in  his 
stead.  The  Emperor  and  his  eldest  son  Joseph 
fnrnially  renounced  their  claims  to  the  throne  of 
S|iain  in  favour  of  the  archduke  Charles,  Leo- 
pold's second  son,  September  12th  [170.3] ;  and 
the  Archduke  was  proclaimed  King  of  Spain, 
with  the  title  of  Charles  III.  The  new  King 
was  to  proceed  into  Portugal,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Don  Pedro,  endeavour  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Spain.  Charles  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Holland,  and  embarked  for  England  in  Jan- 
uary 1704;  whence,  after  paying  a  visit  to 
Queen  Anne  at  Windsor,  he  finally  set  sail  for 
Lisbon,  February  17th.  ...  In  March  1704.  the 
Pretender,  Charles  III.,  together  with  an  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  army  of  12,000  men.  landed  in 
Portugal,  with  the  intention  of  entering  S|iaiii 
on  that  side;  but  so  far  were  they  from  accom- 
plishing this  plan  that  the  Spaniards,  on  the  con- 
trary, under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  penetrated 
into"  Portugal,  and  even  threatened  Lisbon,  but 
were  driven  1)ack  by  the  Marquis  das  ilinas. 
An  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Rooke,  with 
troops  under  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  on  Barcelona;  but  were  com- 
pensated for  their  failure  by  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar  on  their  return.  The  importance  of 
this  fortress,  the  key  of  the  Jlediterranean,  was 
not  then  sufficiently  esteemed,  and  its  garrison 
had  been  neglected  by  the  Spanish  Government. 
A  party  of  English  sailors,  taking  advantage  of 
a  Saint's  day,  on  which  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  fortress  had  been  left  unguarded,  scaled  the 
almost  inaccessible  precipice,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  another  party  stormed  the  South  Mole  Head, 
The  ca])ture  of  this  important  fortress  was  the 
work  of  a  few  hours  (August  4th).  Darmstadt 
would  have  claimed  the  place  for  King  Charles 
III. ,  but  Rooke  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  Gibraltar,  speedily 
made  an  effort  to  recover  that  fortress,  and  as 
early  as  October  1704,  it  was  invested  by  the 
Marquis  of  Villadarias  with  an  arm}'  of  8.000 
men.  The  French  Court  afterwards  sent  Mar- 
shal Tes.se  to  supersede  Villadarias,  and  the 
siege  continuad  till  April  170.5;  but  the  brave 
defence  of  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  anil  the 
defeat  of  the  French  blockading  squadron  imder 
Pointisby  Admiral  Leake,  finally  compelled  the 
rai.sing  of  the  siege." — T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of 
Modern  Europe,  hk.  ■>,  rh.  6  (/'.  3). 

Also  ix:  J.  H.  Burton,  Ilist.  of  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  ch.  9  (r.  2). — F.  Sayer,  Hist,  of 
Gibraltar,  ch.  6-8. 

A.  D.  1704. — The  War  of  the  Succession  : 
Blenheim.     See  Gehm.vkv:  A.  D.  1704. 

A.  D.  1705. — The  War  of  the  Succession  : 
The  capture  of  Barcelona. — "  As  if  to  exhibit, 
upon  a  dilferent  theatre  of  the  same  great  war- 
fare, the  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
patience,  the  caution,  and  the  foresight  of  Marl- 


borough, .  .  .  Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, took  the  command  of  an  expedition  to 
Spain.  Macaulay  calls  Peterborough  '  the  most 
extraordinary  eliaracter  of  that  age,  the  king  of 
Sweden  himself  not  excepted,  ...  a  polite, 
learned  and  amorous  Charles  XII.'  He  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  in  June,  1705,  having  the  com- 
mand of  5,000  men;  unlimited  authority  over 
the  laud  forces,  and  a  divided  command  with 
.sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  at  sea.  At  Lisbon,  Peter- 
borough was  reinforced,  and  he  here  took  on 
board  the  arch-duke  Charles,  and  a  numerous 
suite.  At  Gibraltar  he  received  two  veteran 
battalions,  in  exchange  for  the  same  number  of 
recruits  which  he  had  brought  from  Englanil. 
The  prince  of  Darmstadt  also  here  joined  Peter- 
borough. The  pritice  and  the  arch-duke  desired 
to  besiege  Barcelona.  Peterborough  opposed 
the  scheme  of  attempting,  with  7,000  men,  the 
reduction  of  a  place  which  required  30,000  men 
for  a  regular  siege.  With  the  sijuadron  under 
sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  the  fleet  sailed  from  Gib- 
raltar. A  landing  was  effected  near  Valencia; 
and  here  the  people  were  found  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  Austrian  prince,  who  was  pro- 
claimed, upon  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of 
Denia,  as  Charles  III.,  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  Peterborough,  encouraged  by  this  re- 
ception, conceived  the  enterprise  of  dasliing  upon 
the  capital,  whilst  all  the  Spanish  forces  were  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or  in  Catalonia;  and 
king  Philip  was  at  Madrid  with  few  troops 
Such  an  exploit  had  every  chance  of  success,  hul 
Peterborough  was  overruled  by  a  council  of  war. 
The  troops  were  landed  before  Barcelona  on  the 
27th  of  August.  In  three  weeks  there  was  noth- 
ing but  dissensions  amongst  the  great  men  of 
this  expedition.  The  prince  of  Darmstadt  and 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  had  come  to  an  open 
rupture.  The  Dutch  officers  said  their  troops 
.should  not  join  in  an  enterprise  so  manifestly 
impossible  of  success  for  a  small  force.  Peter- 
borough conceived  a  jilan  of  attack  totally  op- 
posed to  all  the  routine  modes  of  warfare.  Tlu! 
citadel  of  Montjouich,  built  on  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  of  hills  skirting  the  sea,  commanded  the 
town.  Peterborough  gave  notice  that  he  should 
raise  the  siege;  sent  his  heavy  artillery  on  boanl 
the  ships;  and  made  every  preparation  for  em- 
barking the  troops.  With  1,200  foot  soldiers, 
and  200  horse,  he  mai'ched  out  of  the  camp  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  of  September,  accompa- 
nied by  the  prince  of  Darmstadt,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  join  him.  They  marched  all  night  by 
the  side  of  the  mountains ;  and  before  daybreak 
were  under  the  hill  of  Montjouich,  and  close  to 
the  outer  works.  Peterborough  told  his  officers 
that  when  they  were  discovered  at  daylight,  the 
enemy  would  descend  into  the  outer  ditch  to  re- 
pel them,  and  that  then  was  the  time  to  receive 
their  Inre,  leap  in  upon  them,  drive  them  into  the 
outer  works,  and  gain  the  fortress  by  following 
them  close.  The  scheme  succeeded,  and  the 
English  were  soon  masters  of  the  bastion.  .  .  . 
The  citadel  held  out  for  several  days,  but  was 
finally  reduced  by  a  bombardment  from  the  hills, 
the  cannon  having  been  relanded  from  the  ships. 
The  reduction  of  Montjouich  by  this  extraordi- 
nary act  of  daring,  was  very  soon  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  Barcelona.  .  .  .  The  possession 
of  Barcelona,  in  which  king  Charles  III.  was 
proclaimed  with  great  solemnity,  was  followed 
by  the  adhesion  to  his  cause  of  the  chief  towns 
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of  Catalonia.  Peterborough  was  for  following 
up  his  wonderful  success  by  other  daring  opera- 
tions. The  German  ministers  and  the  Dutch 
ofBcers  opposed  all  his  projects."  He  was  able, 
notwithstanding,  to  raise  the  siege  of  San  Mateo 
and  to  save  Valencia  from  a  threatened  siege. 
"  It  was  soon  found  that  king  Charles  was  incom- 
petent to  follow  up'the  successes  which  Peterbor- 
ough had  accomplished  for  him." — C.  Knight, 
Ci-i'irii  Ilixt.  of  Eng.,  c/t.  38. — The  above  is  sub- 
stantially, in  brief,  the  account  of  Peterborough's 
campaigns  given  by  Mahon,  Macaulay,  and  most 
of  the  later  historians  of  the  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion, who  drew  the  narrative  largel3'from  a  little 
book  published  in  1728,  called  the  "Military 
Memoirs  of  Captain  George  Carleton."  The 
story  has  been  recently  told,  however,  in  a  very 
different  way  and  to  a  very  different  effect,  by 
Colonel  Arthur  Parnell,  who  declines  to  accept 
the  Carleton  Memoirs  as  authentic  liistory.  Those 
Jlemoirs  have  been  judged  by  some  critics,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  pure  work  of  fiction  and  attributed 
to  De  Foe.  They  are  included,  in  fact,  in  sev- 
eral editions  of  De  Foe's  works.  Colonel  Par- 
nell, who  seems  to  have  investigated  the  matter 
tlioroughly,  recognizes  Captain  Carleton  as  a 
real  personalitj',  and  concludes  that  he  may  have 
furnished  some  kind  of  a  note-book  or  diarj'  that 
was  the  substratum  of  these  alleged  Memoirs; 
but  that  somebody  (he  suspects  Dean  Swift),  in 
the  interest  of  Peterborough,  built  up  on  that 
groundwork  a  fabric  of  fiction  which  has  most 
wrongfully  become  accepted  history.  Accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Parnell,  it  was  not  Peterborough, 
but  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  (killed 
in  the  assault  on  Montjouich)  and  De  lluvigny, 
Earl  of  Galway,  who  were  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  the  successes  for  which  Peterborough  has  been 
laurelled.  "In  order  to  e.xtol  a  contemptible 
impostor,  the  memory  of  this  great  Huguenot 
general  [Ruvigny]  has  been  aspersed  by  Lord 
Macaulay  and  most  English  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent century. " —  Col.  A.  Parnell,  T/ie  War  of  i/te 
Succession  ill  Spain,  pref;  ch.  12-18;  and  app.  C. 

Also  in  :  E.  Warburton,  Memoir  of  Peterbor- 
oof/h,  ch.  7-11  (('.  1).— F.  S.  Russell,  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough.  i\  1,  <■//.  7-9. 

A,  D.  1706. — The  War  of  the  Succession: 
Rapid  changing  of  kings  and  courts  at  Madrid. 
— "  The  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles,  exas- 
perated and  alarmed  liy  the  fall  of  Barcelona, 
and  by  the  revolt  of  the  surrounding  country, 
determined  to  make  a  great  eilort.  A  large 
army,  nominal!}'  commanded  by  Philip,  but 
really  under  the  orders  of  ^larshal  Tesse,  entered 
Catalonia.  A  fleet  under  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
one  of  the  natural  children  of  Lewis  XIV.,  ap- 
peared before  tlie  port  of  Barcelona.  The  city 
was  attacked  at  once  by  sea  and  laud.  The  per- 
son of  the  Archduke  was  in  considerable  danger. 
Peterborough,  at  the  head  of  about  3,000  men, 
marched  with  great  rapidity  from  Valencia.  To 
give  battle,  witli  so  small  a  force,  to  a  great  reg- 
ular army  under  the  c<mduct  of  a  3Iarshal  of 
France,  would  have  been  madness.  .  .  .  His 
commission  from  the  British  government  gave 
him  supreme  power,  not  only  over  the  army,  but, 
whenever  he  should  be  actually  on  board,  over 
the  navy  also.  He  put  out  to  sea  at  night  in  an 
open  boat,  without  communicating  his  design  to 
any  person.  He  was  picked  up,  several  leagues 
fr()m  tlie  shore,  by  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Eng- 
lish squadron.     As  soon  as  he  was  on  board,  he 
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announced  himself  as  first  in  command,  and  sent 
a  pinnace  witli  his  orders  to  the  Admiral  Had 
these  orders  been  given  a  few  hours  earlier  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  French  fleet  would'have 
been  taken.  As  it  was,  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
put  out  to  sea.  The  port  was  open.  The  town 
was  relieved.  On  the  following  night  the  enemy 
raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to  R<ju.ssillon 
Peterborough  returned  to  Valencia,  a  place 
which  he  preferred  to  every  other  in  Spain ;  and 
Philip,  who  had  been  some  weeks  absent  from 
his  wife,  eonid  endure  the  misery  of  separation 
no  longer,  and  flew  to  rejoin  her  at  Madrid.  At 
^iladrid,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  him  or 
for  her  to  remain.  The  splendid  success  which 
Peterborougli  had  obtained  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Peninsula  had  inspired  the  sluggish  Gal- 
way with  emulation.  He  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Spain.  Berwick  retreated.  Alcantara, 
Ciuadad  Uodrigo,  and  Salamanca  fell,  and  the 
conquerors  marched  towards  the  capital.  Philip 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  his  advisers  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  to  Burgos.  ...  In  the 
mean  time  the  invaders  had  entered  Madrid  in 
triumph,  and  had  proclaimed  the  Archduke  in 
the  streets  of  the  imperial  city.  Arragon,  ever 
jealous  of  the  Castilian  ascendency,  followed  the 
example  of  Catalonia.  Saragossa  revolted  with- 
out seeing  an  enemy.  The  governor  whom 
Philip  had  set  over  Cartliagena  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  surrendered  to  tiie  Allies  the  best 
arsenal  and  the  last  ships  which  Spain  possessed. 
...  It  seemed  that  the  struggle  had  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  Archduke,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained for  Philip  but  a  prompt  flight  into  the 
dominions  of  his  grandfather.  So  judged  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  Spanish  people.  There  is  no  country  in 
Europe  which  it  is  so  easy  to  overrun  as  Spain; 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  it  is  more 
diflicult  to  conquer.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
temptible than  the  regular  military  resistance 
which  Spain  offers  to  an  invader;  nothing  more 
formidable  than  the  energy  which  she  puts  forth 
when  her  regular  military  resistance  lias  been 
beaten  down.  Her  armies  have  long  borne  too 
much  resemblance  to  mobs;  but  her  mobs  have 
had,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  spirit  of  arinii'S. 
.  .  .  Castile,  Leon,  Andalusia,  Estreniadura, 
rose  at  once;  every  peasant  procured  a  firelock 
or  a  pike;  the  Allies  were  masters  only  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  trod.  No  soldier  could 
wander  a  hundred  yards  from  the  main  body  of 
the  invading  army  without  imminent  risk  of 
being  poinarded;  the  country  through  which  the 
conquerors  had  passed  to  Madrid,  and  which,  as 
they  thought,  they  had  subdued,  was  all  in  arms 
behind  them.  Their  communications  with  Por- 
tugal were  cut  off.  In  the  mean  time,  money 
began,  for  the  first  time,  to  flow  rapitily  into  the 
treasury  of  the  fugitive  king.  .  .  .  While  the 
Castilians  were  everywhere  arming  in  the  cause 
of  Philip,  tlie  Allies"  were  serving  tliat  cause  as 
effectuallv  bv  their  mismanagement.  Galway 
staid  at  Madrid,  where  his  soldiers  indulged  in 
such  boundless  licentiousness  that  one  half  of 
them  were  in  the  hospitals.  Charles  remained 
dawdling  in  Catalonia.  Peterborough  had  taken 
Requena,  and  wished  to  march  from  Valencia 
towards  Madrid,  and  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Galway;  but  the  Archduke  refused  his  consent 
to  the  plan.  The  indignant  general  remained 
accordingly  in  his  favourite  city,  on  the  beauti- 
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ful  shores  of  Uie  i\rc(litciTiviii'nii.  reading  Don 
Qui.\ot(',  .skiving  balls  and  suppci's,  tiying  in  vain 
to  get  sonic  good  sport  out  of  the  Valencian 
bulls,  and  making  love,  not  in  vain,  to  the  Val- 
encian women.  At  lenglli  the  Archduki^  ad- 
vanced into  Castile,  and  ordered  Peterboroiigli 
to  join  him.  I5ut  it  was  too  late.  Berwick  had 
alri'ady  compelled  Gal  way  to  evacuate  Madrid; 
and.  when  the  whole  force  of  the  Allies  was  col- 
lected at  tju.idalaxara.  it  was  I'ound  to  be  decid- 
edly inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
Peterborough  formed  a  plan  for  regaining  pos- 
.session  of  tlie  capital.  His  plan  was  rejected  by 
Charles.  The  patience  of  the  sensitive  and  vain- 
glorious hero  was  w'orn  out.  He  had  none  of 
that  serenity  of  temper  which  enabled  Marlbor- 
ovigli  to  act  iu  perfect  harmony  with  Eugene, 
and  to  endure  the  vexatious  interference  of  the 
Dutch  deputies.  He  <li'man<lcd  permission  to 
leave  t  he  army.  Permission  was  readily  grante<l ; 
and  he  set  out  for  Italy.  .  .  .  From  that  moment 
to  the  eml  of  tlie  campaign,  the  tide  of  fortune 
ran  strong  against  the  Austrian  cause.  Berwick 
liad  placed  his  army  between  the  Allies  and  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  They  retreated  on  Valen- 
cia, and  arrived  in  that  province,  leaving  about 
10.000  |)risoiiers  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  "^ 
Lord  .Macaulay.  Mnhnn'-t  War  of  the  Succession. 
(Esxiiils).  —  In  the  Netherlands  the  Allies  won  the 
important  victory  of  Kamillies,  and  in  Italy. 
Prince  Eugene  inflicted  a  sore  defeat  on  the 
French  and  rescued  Turin. —  See  NETHBnL.VNDs: 
A.  D.  1706-1707;  and  It.vly:  A.  D.  1701-1713. 

Also  in:  C.  T.  Wilson,  The  Duke  of  Bcriricl; 
ch.  5-6. — W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon 
Kiii;/s  of  Spiiiii,  ch.  14  (('.  1). 

A.  D.  1707. —  The  War  of  the  Succession: 
The  fortunes  of  the  Bourbons  retrieved  at 
Almanza.  —  "The  enemy  [tin-  Allies]  licgan  to 
move  again  in  Fcbruar}-.  After  some  weeks  of 
man(euvring  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  and  of  New  Castile,  April  2o,  Galway 
and  Las  Minas,  wishing  to  anticipate  the  arrival 
of  a  reinforcement  expected  from  Prance,  at- 
tacked Berwick  at  Alman/.a.  Singularlj'  enough, 
the  English  were  commanded  by  a  French  refu- 
gee (Kuvigni,  Earl  of  Galway),"and  the  Frencli 
by  a  roy;il  bastard  of  England  [the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, natural  son  of  .lames  II.].  The  enemy 
umnbered.  it  is  said.  ■JO, 000  foot  and  7,000  hor.se: 
the  Franco-Castilians  were  somewhat  inferior  in 
infantry,  somewhat  superior  iu  cavalr}'  and  artil- 
lery'." The  battle,  decided  by  the  cavalry,  was 
disastrous  to  the  Allies.  "The  English,  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces:  the 
Portuguese  foot  showed  a  courage  less  fortunate, 
but  not  less  intrepid,  than  the  Spanish  cavalry. 
Another  corps  had  fought  with  still  greater  fury, 
—  the  French  refugees,  commanded  by  .Tean 
Cavalier,  the  renowned  Camisard  chieftain. 
They  had  engaged  a  French  regiment,  and  the 
two  corps  had  almost  destroyed  each  other.  Six 
battalions  were  surroimded  and  taken  in  a  body. 
Thirteen  other  battalions, live  English, five  Dutch, 
and  three  Portuguese,  retired,  at  evening,  to  a 
wooded  hill;  seeing  themselves  cut  off  from  the 
mountains  of  Valencia,  they  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  the  next  morning.  Hochstadt 
[Blenheim]  was  fully  aveugeil.  Five  thousand 
dead,  nearly  10,000  prisoners,  21  cannon,  120 
Hags  or  staiidards,  were  purchased  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors  by  the  loss  of  only  about  2,000 
men.     Many  Frenchmen,  taken  at  Hochstadt  or 


at  Kamillies,  and  enrolled  by  force  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemies,  were  delivered  by  the  victory. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  reacheil  the  "army  the  next 
day.  ...  He  marclied  with  Berwick  on  Valen- 
cia, which  surrendered.  May  8,  without  striking 
a  blow.  The  generals  of  the  enemies,  both 
wounded,  retired  with  the  wrecks  of  their  armies 
towards  the  mouths  of  the  Ebro.  The  whole 
kingdom  of  Valencia  sulimittcd,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  places.  Berwick  followed 
the  enemy  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  whilst 
Orleans  returned  to  meet  a  French  corps  that  was 
coining  by  the  way  of  Navarre,  and  with  this 
corps  entered  Aragon.  Nearly  all  Aragon 
yielded  without  resistance.  Berwick  joineil 
Orleans  b3' ascending  tlie  Ebro;  they  moved  to- 
gether on  the  Segre  and  began  the  blockade  of 
Lerida,  the  bulwark  of  Catalonia."  Lerida  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  12th  of  October,  and 
"  pillaged  with  immense  booty.  .  .  .  The  castle 
of  Lerida  surrendered,  November  11.  A  great 
part  of  the  Catalan  mountaineers  laid  down  their 
arms.  .  .  .  Fortune  had  favored  the  Franco- 
Castilians  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  as  in  the 
States  of  Aragon ;  Ciudad-  Hodrigo  had  been 
taken  by  assault,  October  4,  with  the  lo.ss  of 
more  than  3,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
The  news  of  Almanza  had  everywhere  re.-uii- 
mated  the  hearts  of  the  French  armies." — H. 
JIartiu,  ///.v/.  (f  Francs :  Age  of  Louis  XI]'.  (tr. 
by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  Col.  A.  Parnell,  The  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession ill  Spain,  ch.  23-26.  — C.  T.  Wilson,  The 
Dnkc  of  Berwick,  ch.  7. 

A.  b.  1707-1710.— The  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion:  Bourbon  reverses  and  final  triumph. — 
"In  less  than  a  month  after  the  victory  of  .\l- 
manza,  the  Bourbon  troops  had  recovered  all 
Arragon,  with  Valencia  and  .Murcia,  excepting 
the  ijorts  of  Denia  and  Alicant;  but  th<'  war 
still  continued  in  Catalonia,  where  General  Stan- 
hope now  tilled  the  double  office  of  ambassador 
to  Charles  and  general  of  the  English  forces,  and 
prince  Staremberg  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
.loseph  to  take  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  The  Spanish  government  was  reduced 
to  still  greater  pecuniary  distress  than  it  had  suf- 
fered before,  by  the  success  of  the  English 
sipiadron  off  Carthagena,  under  tlu'  command  of 
Sir  Cliarles  Wager,  which  took  three  of  the  great 
galleons  and  dispersed  fourteen,  wliich  were  ex- 
pected to  furnish  an  unusual  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  America.  After  a  short  siege 
of  Port  Mahon,  General  Stanhope  took  posses- 
.sion  of  Minorca  and  Majorca  [A.  D.  1708] ;  the 
count  of  Cifuentes  gained  Sardinia;  and  all  the 
efforts,  spirit,  and  talents  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
were  insullicient  to  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion in  Catalonia.  He  consequently  complained, 
in  his  letters  to  Versailles,  that  his  operations 
were  thwarted  or  retarded  by  the  intrigues  of 
tlie  Princess  Orsini  and  the  ambassador  Amelot. 
He  was  accu.sed  in  return,  and  that  not  without 
reason,  of  forming  designs  on  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  corresponding  with  the  enemies  of 
Philip  on  the  subject.  The  fortunes  of  Fniiice 
and  Spain  still  continued  to  decline,  and  Louis 
felt  that  peace  was  the  only  measure  which 
could  stop  the  progress  of  that  ruin  which 
menaced  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Conferences 
were  accordingly  opened  at  the  Hague,  and 
Louis  pretended  that  he  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  interest  of   Philip;    at   the   same   time   his 
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graucLson  himself  protested  that  he  would  never 
quit  Spain,  or  yield  his  title  to  its  crown.  .  .  . 
The  disastrous  campaign  of  1710  rendered  Louis 
more  desirous  than  ever  of  obtaining  peace,  and 
though  his  professions  of  abandoning  his  grand- 
son were  insincere,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  sacrifice  the  Spanish  Xetherlands 
and  the  American  commerce  to  Holland,  as  the 
price  of  an  advantageous  peace  to  France. 
Meantime  the  Austrians  had  gained  the  victories 
of  Alnienara  and  Zaragoza,  and  had  once  more 
driven  the  Spanisli  court  from  Madrid.  This 
time  it  fled  to  Valladolid,  and  the  king  and  queen 
talked  of  taking  refuge  in  America,  and  re-estab- 
lishing the  empire  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  rather  than 
abandon  their  throne.  But  the  Castilians  once 
more  roused  themselves  to  defend  the  king ;  the 
duke  of  Vendome's  arrival  supplied  their  great- 
est want,  that  of  a  skilful  general;  and  the  im- 
prudence of  the  allies  facilitated  the  recovery  of 
the  capital.  The  disasters  of  the  allies  began 
with  their  retreat;  Staremburg.  after  a  doubtful 
though  bloody  battle  [Villa  Viciosa,  December 
10,  1710],  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  victor,  was 
yet  obliged  to  retire  with  the  disadvantages  of 
defeat;  and  Stanhope,  with  a  small  body  of  Eng- 
lish, after  a  desperate  resistance  [at  Brihuega, 
December  9,  1710],  was  taken  prisoner." — M. 
Callcott,  Short  Hist,  of  Spain,  ch.  32  (o.  2).— 
"As  the  result  of  the  actions  at  Brihuega  and 
Villa  Viciosa  and  the  subsequent  retreat,  the 
Austrians  lost  3,600  killed  or  wounded,  ami 
3,936  prisoners,  or  a  total  of  7,536  men;  whilst 
the  Bourbon  casualties  were  6,700  placed  hors- 
de-combat,  and  100  captured,  or  in  all  6,800 
men.  These  operations  constituted  a  decisive 
victory  for  Vendome,  who  thus,  in  less  than  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Saragossa,  had  re-es- 
tablished King  Philip  and  the  Bourbon  cause. " 
—  Col.  A.  Parnell,  The  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain,  ch.  37-34. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon 
Kings  of  Spain,  ch.  15-18  (e.  1-3). — Lord  Mahon 
(Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of  the  War  of  Succession  in 
Spain,  ch.  6-8. 

A.  D.  171 1. — The  Austrian  claimant  of  the 
throne  becomes  Emperor.  SeeAusTRi.\:  A.  D. 
1711. 

A.  D.  1713-1714. — The  betrayal  of  the  Cata- 
lans.— "Alone  among  the  Spaniards  the  Catalans 
had  real  reason  to  regret  the  peace.  They  had 
,  cl  ung  to  the  cause  of  Charles  with  a  desperate  fidel- 
ity, and  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  rang  the  death-knell 
of  provincial  liberties  to  which  they  were  pas- 
sionately attached.  From  the  beginning  of  1705 
they  had  been  the  steady  and  faithful  allies  of 
England ;  they  had  again  and  again  done  emi- 
nent service  in  her  cause;  they  had  again  and 
again  received  from  her  ministers  and  generals 
the  most  solemn  assurances  that  they  would 
never  be  abandoned.  When  England  first  opened 
a  separate  negotiation  for  peace  she  might  easily 
have  secured  the  Catalonian  liberties  by  making 
their  recognition  an  indispensable  preliminarj'  of 
peace;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  English  ministers 
began  by  recognising  the  title  of  Philip,  and 
contented  themselves  with  a  simple  prayer  that 
a  general  amnesty  might  be  granted.  AVhen  the 
convention  was  signed  for  the  evacuation  of 
Catalonia  by  the  Imperial  troops,  the  question  of 
the  provincial  liberties  was  referred  to  the  defi- 
nite peace,  the  Queen  and  the  French  King 
promising  at  that  time  to  interpose  their  good 


offices  to  secure  them.  The  Emperor,  who  was 
bound  to  the  Catalans  bv  the  strongest  ties  of 
gratitude  and  honour,  could  have  easily  ob- 
tamed  a  guarantee  of  their  fucros  at  the  price  of 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  Philip-  bm  he 
was  too  proud  and  too  selfish  for  such  a  sacrifice 
The  English,  it  is  true,  repeatedly  urged  the 
Spanish  King  to  guarantee  these  privileges, 
but  these  were  mere  representations,  supported 
by  no  action,  and  were  therefore  peremptorily 
refused.  The  English  peace  with  Spain  con- 
tained a  clause  granting  the  Catalans  a  general 
armistice,  and  also  a  promise  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  Castilians 
which  gave  them  the  right  of  holding  employ- 
ments and  carrying  on  a  direct  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  but  it  made  no  mention  of  their 
provincial  privileges.  The  Peace  of  l{astadt  was 
equally  silent,  for  the  dignity  of  the  Emperor 
would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tions with  Philip.  The  unhappy  people,  aban- 
doned by  those  whom  they  hail  so  faithfully 
served,  refused  to  accept  the  position  offered 
them  by  treaty,  and,  much  to  the  indignation  of 
the  English  Government,  they  still  "continued 
in  arms,  struggling  with  a  d'esperate  courage 
against  overwhelming  odds.  The  King  of  Spain 
tlien  called  upon  the  Queen,  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  treaty  of  evacuation,  '  to  order  a  squadron  of 
her  ships  to  reduce  his  subjects  to  their  obedi- 
ence, and  thereby  complete  the  tranquillity  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce.'  A 
fleet  was  actually  despatched,  which  would 
probably  have  been  employed  against  Barcelona, 
Imt  for  an  urgent  address  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  whole  moral  weight  of  England  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  insurgents. 
The  conduct  of  the  French  was  more  decided. 
Though  the  French  King  had  engaged  himself 
with  the  Queen  by  the  treaty  of  evacuation  to 
use  his  good  olfices  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
in  favour  of  the  Catalan  liberties,  he  now  sent  an 
army  to  hasten  the  capture  of  Barcelona.  The 
blockade  of  that  noble  city  lasted  for  more  than 
a  year.  The  insurgents  hung  up  over  the  high 
altar  the  Queen's  solemn  declaration  to  protect 
them.  Tliey  continued  the  hopeless  struggle 
till  14,000  bombs  had  been  thrown  into  the  city; 
till  a  great  part  of  it  had  been  reduced  to  ashes; 
till  seven  breaches  had  been  made;  till  10,000  of 
the  besieging  army  had  been  killed  or  wounded; 
and  till  famine  had  been  added  to  the  horrors  of 
war.  At  last,  on  September  11,  1714.  Barcelona 
was  taken  by  storm.  A  frightful  massacre  took 
place  in  the  streets.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  afterwards  imprisoned  or  transported,  and 
the  old  privileges  of  Catalonia  were  finally  abol- 
ished. Such  was  the  last  scene  of  this  disas- 
trous war."— W.  E.  H.  Lccky,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  18M 
century,  ch.  1  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist. 
of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  3  (p.  1).— C.  T.  Wilson, 
The  Dnkeof  ntririrk.  rh.  21. 

A.  D.  1713-1725. — Continued  war  vsrith  the 
Emperor.— The  Triple  Alliance.— The  Quad- 
ruple Alliance.— The  Peace  of  Vienna.— The 
Alliance  of  Hanover.—  ■  The  treaty  ot  I  trechi 
although  it  had  tranquilized  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  was  nevertheless  defective,  in  as  far  as 
it  had  not  reconciled  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  two  principal  claimants  to  the 
Spanish  succession.  The  Emperor  Charles  \  I. 
did  not  recognize  Philip  V.   in  his  quality  of 
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King  of  Spain ;  and  Philip,  in  his  turn  [instigated 
by  his  qiR'cn,  Elizabeth  Faruese  —  see  Italy; 
A.  1).  1715-173")]  refused  to  acquiesce  in  tliose 
partitions  of  tlie  Spanish  monarchy  wliicli  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  liad  stipulated  in  favour  of  tlie 
Emperor.  To  defeat  tlie  projects  and  .secret  in- 
trigues of  the  Spanish  minister  [Cardinal  Alber- 
oni],  the  Duke  of  Orleans  [Regent  of  France], 
thought  of  courting  an  alliance  with  England, 
as  being  the  power  most  particularlj'  interested 
in  maintaining  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  which  liad  l)een  dictated  by 
lierself.  That  alliance,  into  which  the  United 
Provinces  also  entered,  was  concluded  at  the 
Hague  (.January  4th,  1717).  .  .  .  Cardinal  Alber- 
oni,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted  by 
the  Triple  Alliance,  persisted  in  his  design  of 
recommencing  the  war.  No  sooner  had  he  re- 
cruited the  Spanish  forces,  and  equipped  an 
expedition,  than  he  attacked  Sardinia  [1717], 
which  he  took  from  the  Emperor.  This  con- 
quest was  followed  by  that  of  Sicily,  which  the 
Spaniards  took  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (1718). 
France  and  England,  indignant  at  the  infraction 
of  a  treaty  which  they  regarded  as  their  own 
work,  immediately  concluded  with  the  Emperor, 
at  London  (August  3nd,  1718)  the  famous  Quad- 
ruple Alliance,  which  contained  the  plan  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  to  be  made  between  the  Em- 
peror, the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  DuUe  of  Savoy. 
The  allied  powers  engaged  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  parties  interested  in  this  proposal,  and,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  compel  them  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Emperor  was  to  renounce  his  right 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  acknowledge 
Philip  V.  as  the  legitimate  King  of  Spain,  in 
consideration  of  that  prince  renouncing  the  prov- 
inces of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  which  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  quadruple  alliance  ad- 
judged to  the  Emperor.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
was  to  cede  Sicily  to  Austria,  receiving  Sar- 
dinia in  exchange,  which  the  King  of  Spain  was 
to  disclaim.  Tlie  right  of  reversion  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  transfeiTed  from  Sicily  to 
Sardinia.  That  treaty  likewise  grante<l  to  Don 
Carlos,  eldest  .son  of  Philip  V.,  by  his  second 
marriage,  the  eventual  reversion  and  investiture 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placeutia,  as  well 
as  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  on  condition  of 
holding  them  as  tiefs-male  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empire  after  the  decease  of  the  last  male 
issue  of  the  families  of  Farnese  and  Medici,  who 
were  then  in  possession.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
did  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  the  conditions  of 
the  (juadruple  alliance;  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  who  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal ;  when  France  and  England  declared  war 
against  him.  The  French  invaded  the  provinces 
of  Guipuscoa  and  Catalonia  [under  Berwick, 
A.  D.  1719],  while  the  English  seized  Gallicia 
and  the  port  of  Vigo.  These  vigorous  proceed- 
ings shook  the  resolutions  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  signed  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  banished 
the  Cardinal  Alberoni  from  his  court,  the  adviser 
of  those  measures  of  which  the  allies  complained. 
The  Spanish  troops  then  evacuated  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  when  the  Emperor  took  possession  of 
the  former  and  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
of  the  latter.  The  war  to  all  appearance  was  at 
an  end."  But  fresh  difficulties  arose,  one  follow- 
lowing  another.  The  reversion  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Placentia,  promised  to  the  Infant  of 
Spain,    was    stoutly    opposed    in     Italy.      The 


Emperor  provoked  commercial  jealousies  i;i 
England  anil  Holland  by  chartering  a  Company 
of  Ostend  (1732)  with  exclusive  privileges  Ctf 
trading  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the 
coasts  of  Africa.  An  attempted  congress  at 
Canibnii  was  long  retarded  and  tiiially  broken 
up.  Meaiitiine  the  French  court  gave  mortal 
offense  to  the  King  of  Spain  by  sending  home  his 
daughter,  who  had  been  the  intendeil  bride  of 
the  young  King  Louis  W..  and  marrying  the 
latter  to  a  Polish  princess.  The  tiiial  result  was 
to  draw  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  — 
the  two  original  enemies  in  the  embroibnent  — 
together,  and  a  treaty  between  them  was  con- 
cluded at  Vienna,  April  30,  1735.  •'This  treaty 
renewed  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  to  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Emperor  to  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
The  eventual  investiture  of  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  and  that  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Tu.scany,  were  also  confirmed.  The  only  new 
clause  contained  in  the  treaty  was  that  by  which 
the  King  of  Spain  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI., 
which  secured  to  the  daughter  of  that  jn'incc  the 
succession  of  all  his  estates.  It  was  cliietly  on 
this  account  that  Philip  V.  became  reconciled  to 
the  court  of  Vienna.  The  peace  of  Vienna  was 
accompanied  by  a  defensive  alliance  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain."  The  terms  of 
the  alliance  were  such  as  to  alarm  England  for 
the  security  of  her  hold  on  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, and  Holland  for  her  coniinerce,  besides 
giving  uneasiness  to  France.  By  the  action  of 
the  latter,  a  league  was  set  on  foot  "capable  of 
counteracting  that  of  Vienna,  which  was  con- 
cluded at  Herrenliau.sen,  near  Ilauover,  (Sei)teni- 
ber  3,  1735)  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Alliance  of  Hanover.  All  Europe  was  divided 
between  these  two  alliances." — C.  W.  Koch, 
The  li^mlutiuris  of  Eurtipe,  jieriad  8. 

Also  in:  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hixt. 
of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  v.  1,  ch.  7-10.— G.  1'.  l\. 
James,  Eminent  Foreiyn  Statesmen,  v.  A:  Alber- 
oni.— W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  tlie  Bourbon  Kings  if 
Spiiin,  ch.  33-30. — E.  Armstrong,  Elisabeth  Far- 
nese, "  TIte  Termaqaiit  (f  Spain,"  eh.  2-10. 

A.  D.  1714.— The  Peace  of  Utrecht.  See 
Utkeciit;  a.  D.  1712-1714;  and  Sl.weky,  Ne- 
GKO:  A.  D.  1698-1770. 

A.  D.  1725-1740. — The  Austrian  Succession. 
' —  Guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  See 
AusTi{i.\:  A.  D.  1718-173S;  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1726-1731. —  Fresh  quarrels  with  Eng- 
land.— Siege  of  Gibraltar. — Treaty  of  Seville. 
— Second  Treaty  of  Vienna. —  Acquisition  of 
the  Italian  Duchies. — "All  Europe  became  di- 
vided between  the  alliances  of  Vienna  and  Han- 
over; and  though  both  sides  pretended  that  these 
treaties  were  only  defensive,  yet  each  made  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  war.  George  I.  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
for  the  supply  of  13,000  men;  manifests  were 
published,  ambassadors  withdrawn,  armies  put 
on  foot ;  the  sea  was  covered  with  English  fleets ; 
an  English  squadron  under  Admiral  Hosier  an- 
noyed the  trade  of  Spain ;  and  in  Feb.  1737,  the 
Spaniards  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar,  and  seized  at 
Vera  Cruz  a  richly  laden  merchant  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  English  South  Sea  Company.  But  all 
these  vast  preparations  led  to  no  results  of  im- 
portance. Of  all  the  European  Powers,  Spain 
alone  had  any  real  desire  for  war.   .  .   .  The  pre- 
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limiuarics  of  a  general  paciflcation  were  signed 
at  Paris,  May  31st  1727,  by  Mie  ministers  of  tlie 
Emperor,  France,  Great  IJritain,  and  Holland, 
and  a  Congress  was  appointed  to  assemble  at 
Aix-la-Cliapelle  to  arrange  a  definitive  peace.  But 
Spain  still  held  aloof  and  sought  every  oppor- 
tanit3'  to  temporise.  The  hopes  of  Philip  being 
again  awaUeucd  by  the  death  of  George  I.  in 
July  1727,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  with  the 
Jacobites,  and  instigated  the  Pretender  to  pro- 
teed  to  a  port  ill  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  seize 
an  opportunity  to  pass  over  into  England.  But 
these  uufoumled  expectations  were  soon  dispelled 
by  the  quiet  accession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne 
and  policy  of  his  father.  .  ,  .  The  Spanish 
Queen  [Elizabeth  Farnese],  however,  still  held 
out;  till,  alarmed  by  the  dangerous  state  of  Phil- 
ip's health,  whose  death  miglit  frustrate  her 
favourite  scheme  of  obtaining  the  Italian  ducli- 
ies,  and  leave  her  a  mere  cypher  without  any 
political  influence,  she  induced  her  husband  to 
accept  tlie  preliminaries  by  the  Act  of  the  Pardo, 
March  6th  1728.  A  congress  was  now  opened 
at  Soissons,  to  which  place  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred for  the  convenience  of  Fleury  [French 
minister],  who  was  bishop  of  that  diocese.  But 
though  little  remained  to  be  arranged  except  the 
satisfaction  of  Spain  in  the  matter  of  the  Italian 
duchies,  the  negociations  were  tedious  and  pro- 
tracted." In  the  end  they  "became  a  mere 
farce,  and  the  various  plenipotentiaries  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  Congress.  Meanwhile  the 
birth  of  a  Dauphin  (Sept.  4th  1729)  having  dis- 
sipated the  hopes  of  Philip  V.  and  his  Queen  as 
to  the  French  succession,  Elizabeth  devoted  her- 
self all  the  more  warmly  to  the  prosecution  of 
her  Italian  schemes;  and  tinding  all  her  efforts  to 
separate  France  and  England  unavailing,  she  at 
length  determined  to  accept  what  they  offered. 
.  .  .  She  persuaded  Piiilip  to  enter  into  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  witli  France  and  England,  which  was 
concluded  at  Seville,  Nov.  9th  1729.  England 
and  Spain  arranged  their  commercial  and  other 
differences ;  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the 
Italian  duchies  was  guaranteed ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Leghorn,  Porto  Ferrajo,  Parma, 
and  Piacenza  should  be  garrisoned  by  6,(J00 
Spaniards,  who,  however,  were  not  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  government.  Nothing  more  was 
said  about  Gibraltar.  Philip,  indeed,  seemed 
now  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovering 
that  fortress ;  for  he  soon  afterwards  caused  to 
be  constructed  across  the  isthmus  the  strong  lines 
of  San  Iloque,  and  thus  completely  isolated  Gib- 
raltar from  his  Spanish  dominions.  The  Dutch 
acceded  to  the  Treaty  of  Seville  shortly  after  its 
execution,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should 
receive  entire  satisfaction  respecting  the  India 
Company  established  hj  the  Emperor  at  Ostend. 
Charles  VI.  was  indignant  at  being  thus  treated 
by  Spain.  .  .  .  On  the  death  of  Antonio  Farnese, 
Duke  of  Parma,  January  10th  1731,  he  took 
military  possession  of  that  state.  .  .  .  The  ver- 
satility of  the  cabinets  of  that  age,  however, 
enabled  the  Emperor  to  attain  his  favourite  ob- 
ject at  a  moment  when  he  least  expected  it. 
The  Queen  of  Spain,  wearied  with  the  slowness 
of  Cardinal  Fleury  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  suddenly  declared,  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  that  Spain  was  no  longer  bound  by 
that  treaty  (Jan\iary  1731).  Great  Britain  and 
the  Dutch  States,  in  concert  with  the  Spanish 
Court,  without  the  concurrence  of  France,  now 


entered  mto  negociations  with  the  Emperor 
which  were  skilfully  conducted  by  Lord  W'al.le- 
grave,  to  induce  him  to  accede  to  the  Treatv  of 
Seville;  and,  on  March  lUth  1731,  was  concluded 
what  has  been  called  the  Second  Treaty  of 
Vienna.  Great  Britain  and  the  States  guaran- 
teed the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and  the  Emperor 
on  his  side,  acceded  to  the  provisions  of  Seville 
respecting  the  Italian  duchies,  and  agreed  to 
annihilate  the  commerce  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands with  the  Indies  by  abolishing  the  obnoxious 
Ostend  Company.  He  also  engaged  not  to  be- 
stow his  daughter  on  a  Bourbon  prince,  or  in 
any  other  way  that  might  endanger  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  ...  In  the  following  No- 
vember an  English  squadron  disembarked  at 
Leghorn  6,000  Sjianiards,  who  took  i)osscssion  of 
that  place,  as  well  as  Porto  Ferrajo.  Parma,  and 
Piacenza,  in  the  name  of  Don  Carlos,  as  Duke  of 
Parma  and  presumptive  heirof  Tuscany.  "—T.  H. 
Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modt'rn  Europe,  hk.  6,  eh.  1  (o.  3). 

Also  in:  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Ilist. 
<lf  Eiirj.,  1713-1783,  ch.  14-15  (v.  2).— W.  Coxe, 
Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  eh.  88  (c.  3).— W. 
Coxe,  Memoirs  uf  tlie  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain, 
ch.  36-40  ((!.  3).— E.  Armstrong,  EiisoMh  Far- 
iiise,  ■•The  TeniiKf/oitt  if  Sjutiii."  eh.  11-14. 

A.  D.  1733.—  The  First  Bourbon  Family 
Compact  (France  and  Spain).  See  Fit.vNCE: 
A.  D.  1733. 

A.  D.  1734-1735.—  Acquisition  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  as  a  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos.  See 
Pi!.\NCE:  A.  I).    17.«-173.-). 

A.  D.  1739.—  Outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
England. —  The  War  of  Jenkins'  Ear.  See 
Enoi..\n-1);  a.  D.  17;W-1741. 

A.  D.  1740.  —  Unsuccessful  attack  of  the 
English  on  Florida.  See  Gkokgi.v:  A.  I).  1738- 
1743. 

A.  D.  1740-1741. — Beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  See  AtlSTRiA :  A.  D. 
1740-1741. 

A.  D.  1741-1747. — The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession:  Operations  in  Italy.     Sec  It.\i.v:  ■ 
A.  1).  1741-1743.  to  1740-1747. 

A.  D.  1743. — The  Second  Family  Compact 
of  the  Bourbon  kings. —  Arrangements  con- 
cerning Italy.     See  Fk.\nce:    A.  I).   1743  (Oc- 

TOBKIi). 

A.  D.  1746.— Accession  of  Ferdinand  VI. 

A.  D.  i'748. — Termination  and  results  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  See  .Vix  i..\- 
Cir.\PELLE,  The  Coxohess. 

A.  D.  1759. — Accession  of  Charles  III. 

A.  D.  1761-1762.— The  Third  Family  Com- 
pact of  the  Bourbon  kings.— England  declares 
War.     See   Fr.^nce:  A.  D.  1701  (Arcisx). 

A.  D.  1762-1763. — Havana  lost  and  recov- 
ered.    SeeCuB.\:  A.  1).  1.")14-1S.">1. 

A.  D.  1763.— End  and  results  of  the  Seven 
Years  War.— Florida  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
—Louisiana  acquired  from  France.  See  Sevkx 
Ye.vus  W.Mt:  The  TiiEATiEs. 

A.  D.  1766-1769.— Occupation  of  Louisiana. 
—The  revolt  of  New  Orleans  and  its  suppres- 
See  Louisi.vna:    A.    D.    1766-1768;    ami 


sion 

1769, 


A.  D.  1767.— Suppression  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits".     See  jEsrns:  A.  D.  1761-1761». 

A.  D.  1779-1781.  —  Reconquest  of  West 
Florida.     See  Flokid-\:  A.  D.  1779-1 7S1. 

A.  D.  1779-1782. —  The  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Gibraltar.     Sec  Engl.\xd:  A.  D.   1780-1782. 
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A.  D.  1782. — Aims  and  interests  in  the  set- 
tlement of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Sec  United  St.\tks  ok 
Am  :  A.  1).  ITsi  (Septembei! — Novembek). 

A.  D.  1783-1800.— The  question  of  Florida 
boundaries  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  dispute  with  the  United  States. 
Sec  Fi.ouiu.\:  A.  D.  1783-1787;  and  Louisiana: 
A.  I).  178r)-1800. 

A.  D.  1788. — Accession  of  Charles  IV. 

A.  D.  1791-1793.  —  The  Coalition  against 
revolutionary  France.  Seg  Fkanie:  A.  D. 
17',M)-1T'.H  ;  1791  (.Iri.Y— September);  and  1793 
(MAuni— Septemiseh). 

A.  D.  1793. —  Successes  on  the  French  fron- 
tier.    Sec  Fkance:  .V.  I).  1793  (.July  — Decem- 

BEll)  PhOGUESS  of  TIJE  W Ml. 

A.  D.  1794. —  French  successes  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. See  Fkance:  A.  D.  179-1-179.5  (October 
—May), 

A.  D.  1795. —  Peace  and  alliance  with  the 
French  Republic. — Cession  of  Spanish  San 
Domingo.  Sec  Fuance:  A.  I).  1795  (.Juke  — 
December). 

A.  D.  1797. —  Naval  defeat  by  the  English 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1797. 

A.  D.  1797. —  Cession  of  vyestern  part  of 
Hayti,  or  San  Domingo,  to  France.  See 
IlAYTi;  A.  1).  1633-1803. 

A.  D.  1801. — Re-cession  of  Louisiana  to 
France.     See  LonsiAx.x;  A.  D.  170S-1,S(I3. 

A.  D.  1802. — The  Peace  of  Amiens. — Recov- 
ery of  Minorca  and  Port  Mahon.  Sec  France: 
A,  I).  Ism-1H02. 

A.  D.  1805. —  The  naval  defeat  at  Trafal- 
gar. See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1805  (March — De- 
cember). 

A.  D.  1807-1808.— Napoleon's  plots  for  the 
theft  of  the  Spanish  crown. — The  popular  ris- 
ing.—  Accession  of  Ferdinand  VII. —  "For 
more  than  ten  years  Spain  liad  been  drawn  in 
the  wake  of  revolutionary  France.  To  Napoleon 
■  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  she  had  been  as 
subservient  as  Holland  or  Switzerland:  she  had 
made  war  and  peace  at  his  bidding,  had  surren- 
dered Trinidad  to  make  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
had  given  her  fleet  to  destruction  at  Trafalgar. 
In  other  states  equally  subservient,  such  as  Hol- 
land and  the  Italian  Kcpublic,  Napoleon  had  re- 
modelled the  government  at  his  pleasure,  and  in 
the  end  had  put  liis  own  family  at  the  head  of  it. 
After  Tilsit  he  thought  himself  strong  enough 
to  make  a  similar  change  in  Spain,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Portugal  seemed  to  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this.  By  two  conventions  .signed 
at  Fontaineblcau  on  October  37  [see  Portugal: 
A.  I).  1807J,  the  partition  of  Portugal  was  ar- 
ranged with  Spain.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was 
to  become  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  Algarves,  the 
King  of  Spain  was  to  have  Brazil  with  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  the  two  Americas,  (See.  ;  but  the 
main  jirovision  was  that  a  French  army  was  to 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  Spain  ready  to  resist 
any  intervention  of  England.  The  occupation 
of  Portugal  took  place  soon  after,  Junot  arriving 
at  Lisbon  on  November  30,  just  as  the  royal 
family  with  a  following  of  several  thousands  "set 
sail  for  Brazil  under  protection  of  the  English 
lleet.  At  the  same  time  there  commenced  in  de- 
fiance of  all  treaties  a  passage  of  French  troops 
into  Spain,  which  continued  until  80,000  had  ar- 
rived, and  had  taken  quiet  possession  of  a  num- 


ber of  Spanish  fortresses.  At  last  JIurat  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army'  of  Spain. 
He  entered  the  country  on  JIarcli  1,  1S08.  and 
marched  on  Madrid,  ealeulating  that  the  king 
would  retire  and  take  refuge  at  Seville  or  Cadiz. 
This  act  revealed  to  tlie  world,  and  even  to  a 
large  Jiarty  among  the  French  themselves,  the 
nature  of  the  power  which  liad  been  created  at 
Tilsit.  The  lawless  acts  of  Napoleon's  earlier 
life  were  palliated  by  the  name  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  since  Brumaire  lie  liad  estab- 
lished a  character  for  comparative  moderation. 
But  here  was  naked  Violence  without  tlie  excuse 
of  fauatici.sm;  and  on  what  a  scale!  One  of  the 
greater  states  of  Europe  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
liurglar,  who  would  moreover,  if  successful,  be- 
come king  not  only  of  Spain  but  of  a  boundless 
empire  in  the  New  World.  The  sequel  was 
worse  even  than  this  commencement,  although 
the  course  which  events  took  .seems  to  show  that 
by  means  of  a  little  delay  he  might  have  attained 
his  end  without  such  open  defiance  of  law.  The 
administration  of  Spain  had  long  been  in  the  con- 
tcmptilile  hands  of  Manuel  Godoy,  sujiposcd  to 
be  the  (jueeu's  lover,  yet  at  the  same  time  higli 
in  the  favor  of  King  Charles  IV.  Ferdinand, 
the  heir  apparent,  headed  an  opposition,  but  in 
character  he  was  not  better  than  the  trio  he  op- 
liosed,  and  he  had  lately  been  put  under  arrest 
on  suspicion  of  designs  upon  his  father's  life. 
To  have  fomented  this  opposition  without  taking 
either  side,  and  to  have  rendered  both  sides 
equally  contemptible  to  the  Spanish  peo])le,  was 
Napoleon's  game.  The  Spanish  people,  who 
profoundly  admired  him,  might  then  have  been 
induced  to  ask  him  for  a  king.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, perpetrated  his  crime  before  the  scandal  of 
the  palace  broke  out.  The  march  of  Murat  now 
brought  it  to  a  head.  On  March  17  a  tumult 
broke  out  at  Aranjuez,  which  led  to  the  fall  of 
the  favourite,  and  then  to  the  abdication  of  the 
king,  and  the  proclamation  of  Ferdinand  amid 
universal  truly  Spanish  entlmsiasm.  It  was  a 
fatal  mistake  to  have  forced  on  this  popular  ex- 
plosion, and  Napoleon  has  characteristically  tried 
to  conceal  it  by  a  supposititious  letter,  dated 
March  39,  in  which  he  tries  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  Murat,  to  whom  the  letter  jM-ofesses  to  be 
addressed.  It  warns  Murat  against  rousing 
Spanish  patriotism  and  creating  an  oppo.sition  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  which  will  lead  to  a  '  levee 
en  masse.'  and  to  a  war  without  end.  It  predicts, 
in  short,  all  that  took  place,  but  it  has  every 
mark  of  invention,  and  was  certainly  never  re- 
ceived by  Murat.  The  reign  of  Fcrdinaiid  hav- 
ing thus  begun,  all  that  the  French  could  do  was 
to  abstain  from  acknowdedging  him,  and  to  en- 
courage Charles  to  withdraw  his  abdicatiou  as 
given  under  duress.  By  this  means  it  became 
doubtful  who  was  king  of  Sjiain,  and  Napoleon, 
having  carefully  refrained  from  taking  a  side, 
now  presented  himself  as  arbiter.  Ferdinand 
was  induced  to  betake  himself  to  Napoleon's 
presence  at  Bayonne,  where  he  arrived  on  April 
21;  his  father  and  mother  followed  on  the  30tli, 
Violent  scenes  took  place  between  father  and  son  : 
news  arrived  of  an  insurrection  at  Madrid  and  of 
the  stern  suppression  of  it  by  Murat.  In  the  end 
Napoleon  succeeded  in  extorting  the  abdication 
both  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand.  It  was  learned 
too  late  that  the  insurrection  of  Spain  had  not 
really  been  suppressed.  This  crime,  as  clumsy 
as  it  was  monstrous,  brought  on  that  great  popu- 
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lar  insurrection  of  Europe  against  the  unirersnl 
inonarcliy,  wbicli  has  profoundly  modilied  all 
subsequent  history,  and  makes  the  Anti-Napo- 
leonic Kcrolution  an  event  of  the  same  order 
as  the  French  Revolution.  A  rising  unparal- 
leled for  its  suddenness  and  sublime  spontaue- 
(lusness  took  place  throughout  Spain  and 
speedily  found  a  response  iu  Germany.  A  new 
im|>ulse  was  given,  out  of  which  grew  the  great 
nationality  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
—  J.  K.  Seeley,  Short  Hixt.  of  Sapuleou  I.,  ch.  5, 
sect.  1. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hint,  of  Europe.,  1800- 
1815,  rh  m  (i:  11).— H.  Southey,"  Hist,  of  the  Pe- 
niiiKulitr  ^Vnr,  ch.  2-3  (i\  1). —  il.  de  Bourrienne, 
Prii'iite  Meinoir.'i  of  Napoleon,  ».  3,  ch.  33. — P. 
Lanfrev,  llii<t.  of  Xapoleoii,  r.  3.  ch.  4  rnirf  6-8. 

A.  D.  i8o8  (May— September).— The  stolen 
crown  conferred  on  Joseph  Bonaparte. — Na- 
tional revolt. — Organization  of  Juntas  and 
planning  of  guerilla  war. — French  reverses. — 
Quick  flight  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  from  Madrid. 
— Arrival  of  English  forces  to  aid  the  people. — 
"  Murat  was  disapiiointed  of  the  crown  of  Sjiaiu, 
oa  which  he  had  ti.xed  his  hopes.  It  had  been 
refused  with  surprise  and  indignation  hy  Na- 
poleon's brother  Louis,  who  wore  reluctantly 
even  that  of  Holland,  but  was  unwilling  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  still  deeper  royal  servitude. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  however,  consented  to  aban- 
don his  more  tranquil  throne  of  Naples  for  the 
dangers  and  discontents  which  surrounded  that 
of  Spain.  Napoleon,  who  had  nominated  him  to 
it  .June  6th,  was  desirous  of  procuring  at  least 
the  apparent  consent  of  the  Spanish  nation.  The 
Council  of  Castile,  the  chief  political  body  of 
Spain,  when  informed  of  the  Treaties  of  Bayoune, 
was  at  last  induced  to  give  a  cold  and  reluctant 
assent  to  the  accession  of  .Joseph.  Its  e.xample 
was  followed  by  the  Supreme  Junta  and  the 
municipality  of  Madrid.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
alternative  but  war.  Ferdinand  displayed  on  the 
occasion  all  the  baseness  of  his  soul  in  its  true 
colours.  He  not  onl\-  wrote  to  Napoleon  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  at  the  elevation  of  .Joseph. 
he  even  addressed  a  letter  of  congratulation  to 
the  man  who  had  usurped  his  crown!  thu^ testi- 
fying under  his  own  hand  his  utter  unworthi- 
ness  to  wear  it.  A  Junta  of  150  Spanish  notables, 
which  had  been  summoned  to  Bayonne,  ac- 
cepted a  constitution  pro]iosed  by  Napoleon. 
July  7th,  and  a  day  or  two  after  Joseph  left 
Bayonne  for  Madrid.  He  had  signed  on  the  5th 
a  treaty  with  his  brother  Napoleon,  by  which  he 
renounced  the  crown  of  Naples,  made,  as  King 
of  Spain,  a  perpetual  offensive  alliance  with 
France,  fixed  the  number  of  troops  and  ships  to 
be  provided  by  each  nation,  and  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  system.  Bj'  an 
act  called  Constitutional  Statute.  July  15th,  the 
vacant  throne  of  Naples  was  bestowed  upon 
Joachim  Murat.  Ferdinand  had  found  means  to 
despatch  from  Bayonne  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  Asturians"  and  dated  ^May  8th,  in  which 
he  called  upon  them  to  assert  their  independence 
and  never  to  submit  to  the  perfidious  enemy  who 
had  deprived  him  of  his  rights.  This  letter 
naturally  made  a  great  impression  on  a  proud 
and  sensitive  people;  nor  was  its  effect  diminished 
by  another  proclamation  which  Ferdinand  and 
his  l)rothers  were  compelled  to  sign  at  Bordeaux, 
May  13th,  calling  upon  the  Spaniards  not  to  op- 
pose '  the   beneficent   views '  of  Napoleon.     At 
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tins  last  address,  evidently  extorted  from  a  pris- 
oner, a  general  cry  of  indignation  arose  in  Spain- 
the  people  everywhere  ilew  to  arms,  except 
where  prevented  by  the  presence  of  French 
troops.  The  city  of  Valencia  renounced  its  obe- 
dience to  the  Government  of  Madrid,  Jlay  23rd  • 
Seville  followed  its  example,  and  on  the  27th' 
Joseph  Palafox  organised  at  Saragossa  the  insur- 
rection of  Aragon,  As  these  insurrections  were 
accompanied  with  frightful  massacres,  princi- 
pally of  persons  who  had  held  high  civil  orniili- 
tary  posts  unrler  Cliaries  IV.,  the  better  classes, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  horrible  scenes,  established 
central  Juntas  in  the  principal  towns.  .  .  .  They 
proposed  not  to  meet  the  enemy  in  pitched 
battles  in  the  open  field,  but  to  harass,  wear  out, 
and  overcome  him  by  'guerilla,' or  the  discursive 
and  incessant  attacks  of  separate  small  bands. 
The  Supreme  Junta  issued  instructions  for  con- 
ducting this  mode  of  warfare.  Andalusia  was 
better  fitted  for  organising  the  revolt,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  than  any  other  province  of  Spain. 
Its  population  formed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, it  possessed  the  sole  cannon-foundry  in  the 
kingdom,  it  contained  half  the  disposable  Span- 
ish army,  and  it  could  receive  assistance  from 
the  English  both  by  means  of  Gibraltar  and  of 
Collingwood's  fleet  that  was  cruising  on  the 
coast.  ■  One  of  the  first  feats  of  arms  of  the 
Spaniards  was  to  compel  the  surrender  of  five 
French  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  which  had 
remained  in  the  port  of  Cadiz  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  (June  Utli).  JIarshal  Mon- 
cey  was  repulsed  towards  the  end  of  June  iu  an 
.advance  upon  Valencia,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
upon  Madrid  with  a  loss  of  one-third  of  his  men. 
In  the  north-west  the  Spaniards  were  less  for- 
tunate. Ciiesta,  with  a  corps  of  25.000  men,  was 
defeated  by  Marslial  Bcssieres,  July  lltli,  at 
'  ]\Iedina  del  Rio  Seco.  The  consequence  of  this 
victory  was  the  temporary  submission  of  Leon, 
P.alencia,  Valladolid.  Zamora,  and  Salamanca  to 
the  French.  But  this  misfortune  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  victory  of  General 
Castanos  over  the  French  in  Andalii.sia,  a  few 
days  after.  Generals  Dupont  and  Vedel  had  ad- 
vanced into  that  province  as  far  as  Cordova,  but 
tliev  were  defeated  by  Castanos  with  the  army 
of  Andalusia  at  Bayle'n.  .July  3()th.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  commencement  of  the  French  reverses 
in  Spain,  18,000  French  soldiers  laid  down  their 
arms.  Joseph  Bonaparte  found  it  prudent  to 
leave  Madrid,  August  l.st.  which  he  had  only  en- 
tered on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  fly  to  Burgos. 
This  important  victory  not  only  insi)ircd  the 
Spaniards  with  confidence,  but  also  caused  them 
to  be  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  substantive  Power. 
On  the  day  after  the  battle  Castanos  issued  a 
proclamation  which  does  him  great  honour.  He 
invoked  the  Spaniards  to  show  humanity  towards 
the  French  prisoners  of  war.  and  threatened  to 
shoot  those  who  should  maltreat  them.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  exasperation  of  the  people  against 
their  invaders,  that  numbers  of  the  French  were 
massacred  >m  their  route  to  Cadiz  for  embarka- 
tion, and  th<'  remainder  were  treated  with  bar- 
barous iuhmuaiiitv.  These  cruelties  had.  how- 
ever, been  provoked  by  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  at  the  capture  and  sack  of  Cordova.  The 
carapai'ni  in  Araffon  was  still  more  glorious  for 
the  Spaniards.  Palafox,  whether  or  not  he  was 
the  poltroon  described  by  Xapier.  had  at  all 
events  the  merit  of  onrauising,  out  of  almost 
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nothing,  the  means  by  which  the  French  were 
repulsed  in  several  desperate  assaults  upon 
Saragossa,  and  at  length  compelled  to  retreat 
after  a  siege  of  some  weeks  (August  14th).  The 
patriot  cause  was  soon  after  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  at  Corunna  of  General  La  Romana,  with 
7.000  of  his  men  from  Denmark  (Sept.  20th), 
Keats,  the  English  admiral  in  the  Baltic,  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  rising  of  his  countrj'men  and 
provided  him  the  means  to  transport  his  troops 
from  Xyborg.  The  English  Government,  soon 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  had 
jiroclaimed  a  peace  with  the  Spanish  nation  (July 
4th  1808),  and  had  prepared  to  assist  them  in 
their  heroic  struggle.  The  example  of  Spain 
had  also  encouraged  the  Portuguese  to  throw  off 
the  insuiTerable  yoke  of  the  French.  A  Junta 
was  established  at  Oporto,  June  6th,  and  an  in- 
surrection was  organised  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom where  the  French  forces  were  not  predomi- 
nant. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  about  10,000 
British  troops,  landed  at  Mondego  Bay,  July 
31st."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern,  Europe,  bk. 
7,  ch.  14  (('.  4). 

Also  in:  T.  Hamilton,  Annals  of  the  Penin- 
sular Qtmpaigns,  v.  1,  ch.  4-10. — Baron  Jomini, 
Life  of  Napoleon,  ch.  12  {v.  2). — Gen.  Foy,  Hist, 
of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  v.  2,  pt.  1. — Count 
Miot  de  Melito.  Menwirs.  ch.  2a-28. 

A.  D.  i8o8  (September — December). — Napo- 
leon's overwhelming  campaign  against  the 
Spanish  armies. — Joseph  reinstated  at  Mad- 
rid.—  "The  French  disasters  in  the  Peninsula 
shook  the  belief  in  Napoleon's  invincibility 
which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  Continent, 
and  the  Emperor  saw  that  he  must  crush  the 
Spaniards  at  once,  before  the  English  could  ad- 
vance from  the  fortitied  base  they  had  acquired 
on  the  flank  of  the  Spanish  plains.  To  secure 
his  power  on  the  side  of  Germany,  he  had  a, 
prolonged  interview  with  the  Czar  at  Erfurt. 
...  On  the  14th  October  the  two  Emperors 
parted ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  Napoleon 
set  out  from  Paris  for  Bayonne,  and  continued 
his  journey  to  Vitoria.  In  September  the  French 
had  evacuated  Tudela  and  Burgos,  and  had  been 
driven  from  Bilbao  by  General  Joachim  Blake 
[a  Spanish  officer  of  Irish  descent].  But  sueli 
vast  reinforcements  had  been  poured  across  the 
Pyrenees,  that  the  French  armies  in  Spain  now 
numbered  250,000  men,  and  of  these  180,000 
were  drawn  up  behind  the  Ebro.  On  the  last 
day  of  October  Lefevre  re-took  Bilbao;  and 
Blake,  after  a  defeat  at  Tornosa,  fell  back  upon 
Espiuo.sa,  where  Napoleon,  upon  his  arrival, 
directed  Marshal  Victor  .  .  .  and  Lefevre  to  as- 
sail him  with  40,000  men.  The  Spaniards, 
though  numbering  only  25,000,  held  their  ground 
till  the  morning  of  the  second  day's  lighting 
(Uth  November).  With  one  part  of  the  fugi- 
tives Blake  made  a  stand  at  Reynosa  on  the  13th 
against  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  achieved  a  vic- 
tory over  Belvedere  at  Burgos  on  the  10th;  but 
they  were  again  broken,  and  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cantabrian  chain.  AVith  the  other 
part  of  the  fugitives,  about  10,000,  the  Marquis 
of  La  Romana  made  his  way  into  Leon,  Cas- 
tanos  and  Palafox  had  a  united  force  of  43,000 
men  and  40  guns;  but  they  were  wrangling 
over  their  plans  when  Marshal  Lannes,  the  in- 
trepid Duke  of  Montebello,  ,  .  .  appeared  with 
35,000  men,  and  broke  their  centre  at  Tudela. 
But  on  the  Spanish  left,  the  troops  who  had  con- 


quered at  Baylen  not  onlj'  maintained  their 
ground  with  obstinacy,  but  drove  back  the 
French.  At  length  they  were  outnumbered, 
and  Castanos  fell  back  in  admirable  order  upon 
Madrid  through  Calatayud.  The  right,  under 
Palafox,  retired  in  disorder  to  Saragossa ;  and 
now  the  road  to  Madrid  was  blocked  only  by 
General  San  Juan  with  12,000  men,  who  Iiad  en- 
trenched the  Somo  Sierra  Pass.  But  this  post 
also  was  carried  on  the  30th  November  by  the 
Polish  lancers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  rode 
up  and  speared  the  artillerymen  at  their  guns. 
Aranjucz  was  at  once  abandoned  by  the  central 
Junta,  and  on  the  2nd  December  the  French 
vanguard  appeared  on  the  heights  north  of  Mad- 
rid. The  capital  became  at  once  a  scene  of  tu- 
mult and  confusion;  barricades  were  erected, 
and  the  bells  sounded  the  alarm,  but  no  dis- 
cipline was  visible  in  the  assembling  bands;  and 
when  the  heights  of  the  Retiro,  overlooking  the 
city,  were  carried  by  the  French  on  the  morning 
of  the  3rd  December,  the  authorities  .sent  out  to 
arrange  a  surrender.  On  the  following  morning 
.  ,  .  tlie  French  entered  the  city,  Joseph  was 
again  installed  in  the  palace,  where  deputations 
waited  upon  him  to  congratulate  him  and  renew 
their  professions  of  devoted  attachment,  and  the 
city  settled  down  once  more  to  tranquil  submis- 
sion to  the  foreigner. " —  H.  R.  Clinton,  Thi  War 
in  the  Peninsula,  ch.  3. 

Also    in;     Gen.   Vane  (Marciuis   of   London- 
derry), Stoi//  of  t/ie  Peninsular  War,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1808-1809  (August— January).—  Wel- 
lington's first  campaign.  —  Convention  of  Cin- 
tra. —  Evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French. 
— Napoleon  in  the  field. —  Sir  John  Moore's 
advance  into  Spain. — His  retreat. — His  repulse 
of  Soult  at  Corunna. — His  death. —  "  Sir  .\rlhur 
Wellesley 's  division  comprised  9,000  men.  An- 
other corps,  under  sir  John  Moore,  which  had 
just  arrived  from  the  Baltic,  numbered  11.000 
men.  These  two  detachments  were  to  co-oper- 
ate. But  their  united  efforts  were  to  be  directed 
by  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  sir  Harry  Burrard, 
two  generals  whose  exploits  were  better  known 
in  the  private  records  of  the  Horse  Guards  than 
in  the  annals  of  their  country.  .  .  .  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  landed  his  troops  at  Figuiera,  a  ditli- 
cult  task  on  an  iron  coast.  On  the  7tli  of  August, 
major-general  Spencer's  corps  joined  the  army. 
With  10,000  British  and  5,000  Portuguese.  sirAr-  . 
thur  Wellesley  then  prepared  to  march  towards 
Lisbon.  On  the  17th  he  defeated  at  Rolica  the 
French  under  Laborde.  On  the  20th  he  was  at 
Vimiero,  having  been  joined  liy  general  An- 
struther  and  general  Acland  with  their  corps.  He 
had  now  an  army  of  17,000  men.  Junot  had 
joined  Laborde  and  Loison  at  Torres  Vcdras, 
and  their  united  force  was  about  14,000  men,  of 
whom  1,600  were  cavalry.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  the  French  attacked  the  British 
in  their  position.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  arrivetl 
on  the  night  of  the  20th,  but  did  not  land.  The 
principal  attack  on  the  British  was  on  the  centre 
and  left;  the  sea  being  in  their  rear.  The  attack 
was  repulsed.  Kellermann  then  attacked  with 
the  French  reserve,  and  he  also  was  driven  back. 
Junot's  left  wing  and  centre  were  discomtited. 
The  road  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  shortest  I'oad  to 
Lisbon,  was  uncovered.  When  the  action  was 
nearly  over,  sir  Harry  Burrard  had  landed.  In 
a  private  letter,  sir  Artluir  Wellesley  wrote,  '  The 
French  got  a  terrible  beating  on  the  21st.     They 
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did  not  lose  less,  I  believe,  than  4,000  men,  and 
they  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  if  sir 
H.  iJurrard  had  not  prevented  "me  from"  pursuing 
them.  Indeed,  since  the  arrival  of  the  great 
generals,  we  appear  to  have  been  palsied,  and 
everything  has  gone  on  wrong.'  Sir  Jolm  Moore 
arrived  with  his  corps  on  the  21st.  and  his  troops 
were  nearly  all  landed  when  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended by  the  Convention  of  Cintra  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French.  Sir  Ar- 
thur writes  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  '  Although  my 
name  is  affixed  to  this  instrument,  I  beg  that  you 
will  not  believe  that  I  negotiated  it,  that  I  ap- 
prove of  it,  or  that  I  had  any  hand  in  wording  it. ' 
On  the  5th  of  September,  he  writes,  '  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  continue  any  longer  with 
this  army ;  and  I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  would 
allow  me  to  return  home  and  resume  the  duties 
of  my  office.'  Dalrymple.  Burrard,  and  Welles- 
ley  were  all  recalled  home.  Sir  John  Moore  re- 
mained at  Lisbon,  having  been  appointed  to 
command  the  array.  A  Court  of  Inquiry  was 
ordered  on  the  subject  of  '  the  late  transactions 
in  Portugal.'  Wellesley  had  to  bear  much  be- 
fore the  publicity  of  these  proceedings  was  to 
set  him  right  in  public  opinion.  The  Inquiry 
ended  in  a  formal  disapprobation  of  the  armis- 
tice and  convention  on  the  part  of  the  king  being 
communicated  to  sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  Xeither 
of  the  two  '  great  generals '  was  again  emploj'ed. 
One  advantage  was  gained  by  the  Convention. 
The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus  was  delivered  up 
to  the  Britisli.  Sir  .lohn  Jloore,  late  in  October, 
began  his  march  into  Spain,  'to  co-operate,' as 
his  instructions  set  forth,  '  with  the  Spanish 
armies  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French.'  He  was 
to  lead  the  British  forces  in  Portugal;  and  to  be 
joined  by  sir  David  Baird,  with  10,000  men  to 
be  landed  at  Corunna.  Instead  of  finding  Span- 
ish armies  to  cooperate  with,  he  learned  that  the 
French  had  routed  and  dispersed  them.  Napo- 
leon had  himself  come  to  command  his  troops ; 
and  had  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember. Moore  was  separated  from  Baird  by  a 
wide  tract  of  countrv.  He  had  been  led  by 
false  information  to  divide  his  own  army.  He 
remained  for  some  time  at  Salamanca,  inactive 
and  uncertain.  JIadrid  was  soon  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  iloore  made  a  forward  move- 
ment against  the  advanced  corps  of  Soult;  and 
then,  learning  that  the  French  armies  were 
gathering  all  around  him.  he  determined  to  re- 
treat. Sir  David  Baird  had  previously  joined 
him.  Moore  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  de- 
fending Portugal,  and  had  directed  his  march 
towards  Corunna.  He  commenced  his  retreat 
from  Sahagun  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  De- 
cember. During  this  retreat,  the  retiring  army 
constantly  turned  upon  the  pursuers,  always  de- 
feating them,  and  on  one  occasion  capturing 
general  Lefebvre.  The  winter  had  set  in  with 
terrible  severity ;  the  sufferings  of  the  troops 
were  excessive;  disorganization,  the  common 
consequence  of  a  retreat,  added  to  their  danger. 
]Moore  saved  his  army  from  destruction  by  an 
overwhelming  force  when  he  carried  it  across 
the  Esla,  effectually  destroying  the  bridge  by 
winch  tliev  passed  the  swollen  stream.  But 
Jloore  could  not  save  his  m.en  from  their  own 
excesses,  whicli  made  enemies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  everv  place  through  which  they  passed.  At 
Luso.  on  the  7th  of  "January,  1809,  the  British 
general  halted  his  exhausted  troops,  determined 


to  give  battle  to  Soult,  to  whom  Napoleon  had 
given  up  the  pursuit  of  the  English  army,  hav- 
mg  received  despatches  which  indicated  that  war 
with  Austria  was  close  at  band.  Soult  declined 
the  conflict;  and  on  tlie  British  marched  to  Co- 
runna, On  the  lltli,  when  thev  had  ascended 
the  heiglits  from  which  Corunna  was  visihie, 
there  were  no  transports  in  the  bay.  The  troops 
met  with  a  kind  reception  in  the  town ;  and  their 
general  applied  himself  to  make  his  position  as 
strong  as  possible,  to  resist  the  enemy  that  was 
approaching.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the 
transports  arrived.  The  sick  and  wounded  were 
got  on  board ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  artillery. 
Fourteen  thousand  British  remained  «o  fight,  if 
their  embarkation  were  molested.  The  battle  of 
Corunna  began  at  two  o'clock  on  the  16th  of 
January.  Soult  had  20.000  veterans,  with  nu- 
merous field-guns;  and  lie  had  plantetl  a  formi- 
dable battery  on  the  rocks,  commanding  the 
valley  and  the  lower  ridge  of  hills.  Colunms  of 
French  infantry  descended  from  the  higher 
ridge;  and  there  was  soon  a  close  trial  of 
strength  between  the  combatants.  From  the 
lower  ridge  Moore  beheld  the  42nd  and  .50th 
driving  the  enemy  before  them  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Elvina.  He  sent  a  battalion  of  the 
guards  to  support  them;  but  through  a  mis- 
conception the  42nd  retired.  Moore  immedi- 
ately dashed  into  the  tight;  exclaimed  Furty- 
second,  remember  Egypt,'  and  sent  them  back 
to  the  village.  The  British  held  their  ground 
or  drove  off  their  assailants;  and  victory  was 
certain  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the  heroic 
commander,  when  he  was  dashed  to  the  earth 
by  a  shot  from  the  rock  battery.  Sir  David 
Baird,  the  second  in  command,  had  also  fallen. 
Moore  was  carried  into  Corunna;  and  endured 
several  hours  of  extreme  torture  before  he 
yielded  up  his  great  spirit.  The  command  had 
devolved  upon  general  Hope,  who  thought 
that  his  first  duty  was  now  to  embark  the 
troops.  .  .  .  When  the  sufferers  in  Moore's  cam- 
paign came  home  the  hospitals  were  tilled  with 
wounded  and  sick;  and  some  of  the  troops 
brought  back  a  pestilential  fever." — C.  Knight, 
Crown  Hist,  of  Eng..  eh.  57  (abridgment  of  ch. 
28,  V.  7,  of  Popular  Hist,  of  Eng.). 

Also  in:  Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  Hist,  of 
the  Wnr  in  the  Peninsula,  bk.  2-4  (r.  1).— J.  JI. 
Wilson,  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  c.  1. 
ch.  VS-16.— Dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
r.  4.— G.  R.  Gleig,  General  Sir  John  Moore  (Emi- 
nent British  Military  Commanders,  r.  3).— Baron 
Jomini,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ch.  13  (r.  2).— Duke 
de  Rovigo,  Memoirs,  r.  2,  pt.  2,  ch.  2-3.— Gen. 
Foy,  Hist,  of  the  War  in  the  Peninxula.  r.  2,  pi.  2. 

A.  D.  1808-1809  (December— March),— The 
siege  of  Saragossa,— ■  When  Moore  was  pur- 
sued by  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  who 
had  rallied  20,000  men  in  New  Castile  after  the 
fall  of  Madrid,  formed  the  Quixotic  design  of 
re-taking  the  capital.  Marshal  Victor.  Duke  of 
Belluno.  utterlv  crushed  his  force  at  Uclcs  on 
the  13th  Janu;irv.  1809,  where  1.500  Spaniards 
were  slain  and  9.000  men  and  all  the  stores  and 
artillerv  were  taken.  The  French,  in  retaliatioa 
for  the"  Spaniards  having  hanged  some  soldiers 
who  had  been  captured,  murdered  many  of  the 
prisoners  in  cold  blood,  and  perpetrated  infamous 
atrocities  on  the  inhal)itants  of  Ides.  The 
Stianiards.  however,  shciwed  their  extraordinarv 
valour  behind  walls  in  their  second  defence  of 
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Saragossa.  the  siege  of  which  [abandoned  tlie 
previous  August,  after  a  tierce  struggle]  was  re- 
newed by  H5,000  French  under  Marslials  Moncey 
and  Morticr.  on  the  20th  December.  1808.  The 
city  was  lU-fended  by  Palafox,  who  liad  retired 
into  it  after  his  defeat  at  Tudela.  The  second 
siege  of  this  renowned  city  —  tliough  the  defence 
eventually  proved  unsuccessful  —  crowns  with 
everlasting  glory  the  Spanish  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. ..."  The  citizens  gave  up  their  goods, 
tlieir  houses,  and  their  bodies  to  the  war,  and, 
mingling  witli  the  peasants  and  soldiers,  formed 
one  mighty  garrison  suited  to  the  vast  fortress 
they  had  formed.  For  doors  and  windows  were 
built  up,  blouse-fronts  loopholed,  internal  com- 
munications opened,  streets  treurlied  and  crossed 
by  earthen  ramparts  mounted  with  cannon,  and 
every  strong  building  was  a  separate  fortifica- 
tion: there  was  no  weali  point — there  could  be 
none  in  a  city  which  was  all  fortress,  where  the 
space  covered  by  houses  was  the  measure  of  the 
ramparts '  (Xapier).  All  the  trees  outside  the 
Isalls  were  cut  down,  the  houses  destroyed,  and 
the  materials  carried  into  the  town.  .  .  .  The 
public  magazines  were  provisioned  for  six 
months,  and  all  the  conventual  commvinities  and 
the  inhabitants  had  large  private  stores.  Xearly 
3,000  artillerymen  and  sappers,  and  30,000  men 
of  the  regular  army,  liad  taken  refuge  in  the 
city,  and  at  least  20,000  citizens  and  fugitive 
peasants  were  fit  for  arms.  The  popular  leaders 
had  recourse  to  all  the  aid  which  superstition 
could  give  them:  denunciations  of  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  were  hurled  on  those  who  were  suspected 
of  wavering,  and  the  clergy  readily  recounted 
stories  of  miracles  to  encourage  the  faithful. 
Saragossa  was  '  believed  to  be  invincible  through 
the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  who 
had  chosen  it  for  the  seat  of  her  peculiar  worship. 
.  .  .  An  appearance  in  the  sky,  which  at  other 
times  might  have  passed  unremembered,  and 
perhaps  unnoticed,  had  given  strong  confirma- 
tion to  the  popular  faith.  About  a  month  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  first  siege,  a  white 
cloud  ajjpeared  at  noon,  and  gradually  assumed 
the  form  of  a  palra-tree;  the  sky  being  in  all 
other  parts  clear,  except  that  a  few  specks  of 
fleecy  cloud  hovered  about  the  larger  one.  It 
was  first  observed  over  the  church  of  N.  Seiiora 
del  Portillo,  and  moving  from  thence  till  it 
seemed  to  be  immediately  above  that  of  the 
pillar,  continued  in  the  same  form  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  dispersed.  The  inhabitants  were 
in  a  state  of  such  excitement  that  crowds  joined 
in  the  acclamation  of  the  first  Ijeholder,  who 
cried  out,  "  A  miracle  1 " —  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  besiegers  had  confirmed  the  omen,  a  miracle 
it  was  universally  pronounced  to  have  been,  the 
people  proclaiming  with  exultation  that  the 
Virgin  had  by  this  token  prefigured  the  victory 
she  had  given  them,  and  proniisetl  Zaragoza 
her  protection  as  long  as  the  world  should  en- 
dure '  (Southey).  ...  At  daybreak  on  the  21st 
December,  General  Suchet  carried  the  works  on 
the  Monte  Torrero;  but  Count  Gazan  de  la 
Peyri^re  —  a  general  highly  distinguished  in  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  campaigns  —  failed  in  his  at- 
tack upon  the  suburbs  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebro.  and  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  leaders  was  restored.  Three  days  later  the 
town  was  completely  invested,  the  siege  opera- 
tions being  directed  by  General  La  Coste.  On 
the   30th   December,    the    trenches   being   com- 


pleted, the  town  was  summoned  to  surrender, 
and  the  example  of  Madrid  was  referred  to;  but 
Palafox  replied  proudly,  '  If  Madrid  has  sur- 
rendered, Madrid  has  been  sold:  Saragossa  will 
neither  be  sold  nor  surrendered.'  Marshal  Mon- 
cey being  recalled  to  ^Madrid,  .lunot  took  com- 
mand of  his  corps.  The  besieged  attempted  sev- 
eral sallies,  which  were  repulsed;  and  after  a 
heavy  bombardment,  the  St.  Joseph  convent  was 
carried  by  the  French  on  tlie  11th  January,  1809. 
The  Spanish  leaders  maintained  the  courage  of 
their  coimtrymen  by  proclaiming  a  forged  de- 
spatch narrating  the  defeat  of  Xapoleon.  The 
guerrilla  bands  began  to  gather  in  round  the 
French,  and  their  condition  was  becoming  peril- 
ous. But  the  command  had  now  been  taken  by 
the  invincible  Marshal  Lannes,  Duke  of  ^Monte- 
bello  (who  had  been  detained  by  a  long  illness); 
the  approaches  were  steadily  inished  on,  the 
breaches  in  the  walls  became  wider,  and  on  the 
29th  the  French  rushed  forward  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ramparts.  '  Thus  the  walls  of  Zara- 
goza went  to  the  ground;  but  Zaragoza  remained 
erect,  and  as  the  broken  girdle  fell  from  the 
heroic  city,  the  besiegers  started  at  her  naked 
strength.  The  regular  defences  had  crumbled, 
but  the  popular  resistance  was  instantly  called 
with  all  its  terrors  into  action ;  and  as  if  fortune 
had  resolved  to  mark  the  exact  moment  when 
the  ordinary  calculations  of  science  should  cease, 
the  chief  engineers  on  both  sides  [La  Coste  and 
San  Genis]  were  simultaneously  slain '  (Napier). 
.  .  .  The  Junta  was  in  no  degree  cowed:  they 
resolved  on  resistance  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
a  row  of  gibbets  was  raised  for  any  who  should 
dare  to  propose  surrender.  Additional  barri- 
cades were  constructed,  and  alarm-bells  were 
rung  to  summon  the  citizens  to  the  threatened 
points.  As  each  house  was  in  itself  a  fort  which 
had  to  be  separately  attacked,  mining  now  was 
had  recourse  to.  In  this  art  the  skill  of  the 
French  was  unquestioned,  and  room  after  room 
and  house  after  house  was  carried.  But  still  the 
constancy  of  the  besieged  was  unshaken,  and  the 
French  soldiers  began  to  murmur  at  their  exces- 
sive toil.  From  so  many  of  the  women  and 
children  being  huddled  together  in  the  cellars  of 
the  city,  for  safety  from  the  shells  and  cannon- 
balls,  a  pestilence  arose,  and  slowly  spread  from 
the  besieged  to  the  besiegers.  '  The  strong  and 
the  weak,  the  daring  soldier  and  the  shrinking 
child,  fell  before  it  alike;  and  such  was  the  pre- 
disposition to  disease,  that  the  slightest  wound 
gangrened  and  became  incurable.  In  the  liegin- 
ning  of  February  the  daily  deaths  were  from 
four  to  five  hundred;  —  the  living  were  unable 
to  bury  the  dead ;  and  thousands  of  carcases, 
scattered  about  the  streets  and  courtyards,  or 
liiled  in  heaps  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  were 
left  to  dissolve  in  their  own  corruption,  or  be 
licked  up  by  the  fiames  of  burning  houses  as  the 
defence  became  concentrated  '  (Napier).  On  the 
18th  February  a  great  assault  took  place,  and  so 
much  of  the  town  was  carried  that  further  resis- 
tance was  hopeless.  Terms  of  capitulation  were 
offered  by  the  besieged,  but  were  rejected  by 
Lannes,  and  on  the  19th  the  heavy  guns  opened 
from  the  batteries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
to  sweep  the  houses  on  the  quays.  On  the  20th, 
when  all  the  great  leaders  were  dead  or  pros- 
trated with  fever,  and  none  but  the  soldier-priest 
Ric  remained  to  lead  the  diminished  band  of 
heroes,    Saragossa    surrendered, —  at   discretion, 
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according  to  the  French :  on  lionourable  terms, 
according  to  the  Spaniards.  Snch  was  tlie  close 
of  one  of  the  most  heroic  defences  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  If  any  conditions  were  really  ac- 
cepted, they  were  ill  observed  by  the  victors: 
the  churches  were  plundered,  iind  many  of  the 
clertry  and  monks  were  put  to  death.  .  .  .  The 
other  strongholds  in  Aragon,  one  after  another, 
surrendered  to  the  Freucli  before  the  end  of 
.March.  In  Catalonia  the  French,  under  General 
Gouvion  St.  C'vr.  had  met  with  equal  success. 
With  30,000  men  St.  Cyr  had  taken  Rosas  after 
a  month's  siege  —  which  was  prolonged  by  the 
presence  of  that  brilliant  naval  commander.  Lord 
Cochrane  (afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald),  with 
an  English  frigate  in  the  harbour  —  in  Decem- 
ber, 1808,  had  routed  Reding  at  Cardadeu,  had 
relieved  Barcelona  (where  General  Duhesme  was 
shut  up  witli  8,000  Frenchmen),  and  had  again, 
on  the  ''Isb  December,  louted  Reding  at  Molinos 
del  Rey,  where  all  tbe  Spanish  stores,  including 
30,000  muskets  from  England,  were  taken.  In 
the  spring  of  1809  Reding  made  another  attempt 
to  achieve  the  independence  of  the  north-east, 
and  moved  to  relieve  Saragossa;  but  on  the  ITth 
February  he  was  met  by  St.  Cyr  at  Igualada, 
■where  Reding  himself  was  killed  and  his  army 
was  dispersed.  The  siege  of  Gerona  alone  in  the 
north-east  of  Spain  remained  to  be  undertaken." 
— H.  R.  Clinton,  T/ie  Tfln-  in  tlie  Peninsula,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  C.  M.  Yonge,  Book  of  Golden  Deeds, 
/>.  365. — R.  Southev.  Hist,  of  tlie  Peninsular  War, 
ch.  18  (r.  3).— Sir  W.  F.  P.  X'apier,  Hist,  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,  bk.  5,  ch.  3-3  (r.  1). — 
Baron  de  Marbot,  Memoirs,  v.  1,  ch.  40. 

A.  D.  1809  (February  —  June). — The  Twar  in 
Aragon. —  Siege  of  Gerona.  —  "This  decisive 
victory  [of  Igualada]  terminated  the  regular  war 
in  Catalonia;  and  St  Cyr,  retiring  to  Vieh,  com- 
menced preparations  for  the  siege  of  Gerona. 
The  undertaking  was  for  some  time  delayed  by 
the  discord  of  St  Cyr  and  Verdier;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  May  they  appeared  before  the  town, 
and  on  the  1st  of  June  the  investment  was  com- 
pleted. But  the  prowess  of  the  Spaniards  no- 
where appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
defence  of  their  walled  towns:  it  was  not  till 
r2th  August,  after  37  days  of  open  trenches,  and 
two  unsuccessful  assaults,  that  the  French  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  fort  of  Monjuich,  which 
commands  the  town:  yet  the  gallant  governor. 
Alvarez,  still  held  out,  and  the  safe  arrival  of  a 
convoy  sent  by  Blake  reanimated  the  spirit  of 
the  garrison.  The  grand  assault  of  the  lower 
town  was  given  (Sept.  17);  but  the  French  were 
repulsed  from  the  breach  with  the  loss  of  1,600 
men;  and  St  Cyr,  despairing  of  carrying  the 
place  by  force,  converted  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade. The  capture  of  three  successive  convoys, 
sent  by  Blake  for  their  relief,  reduced  the  be- 
sieged at  last  to  extremity;  famine  and  pestilence 
devastated  the  city ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  inhab- 
itants were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating 
hair  that  the  place  was  yielded  (Dec.  12)  to  Au- 
gereau,  who  had  superseded  St  Cyr  in  the  com- 
mand. A  more  memorable  resistance  is  not  on 
record;  but  the  heroic  Alvarez,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  Augereau,  was  immured  in  .-i  dun- 
geon at  Figueras,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
died.  .lunot,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  taken 
ill,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  in  Ara- 
gon by  Suchet,  a  young  general  whose  talents 
and  success  gave  him  a  brilliant  career  in  the 


later  years  of  the  empire.  His  first  essay  how- 
ever,  was  unfortunate;  for  the  indefatigable 
Blake,  encouraged  by  the  retreat  of  St  Cvr 
towards  the  Pyrenees,  had  again  advanced  with 
1X,,000  men;  and  an  action  ensued  (.Mav  23)  at 
Alciniz,  in  which  the  French,  seized"  with  a 
panic,  fled  in  confusion  from  the  field.  This  un- 
wonted success  emboldened  Blake  to  approach 
Saragossa;  hut  the  discipline  and  mano-uvresof 
the  French  asserted  their  wonted  superiority  in 
the  plains;  the  Spaniards  were  routed  close  to 
Saragossa  (June  10),  and  more  decisively  at  Bel- 
chite  the  nest  day.  The  army  of  Blake  was  en- 
tirely dispersed  ;  and  all  regular  resistance  ceased 
m  Aragon,  as  it  had  done  in  Catalonia,  after  the 
fall  of  Gerona.  "—Epitome  of  Alison's  Hist,  of 
Europe,  sect.  566-067. 

A.  D.  1809  (February  — July). —Wellington 
again  in  the  English  command.— The  French 
advance  into  Portugal  checked.  —  Passage 
of  the  Douro  by  the  English.— Battle  of 
Talavera. — "Napoleon,  before  Moore's  corps 
had  actually  left  Corunna,  conceived  the  war 
at  an  end,  and,  in  issuing  instructions  to  his 
marshals,  anticipated,  with  no  unreasonable  con- 
fidence, the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Penin- 
sula. E.\cepting,  indeed,  some  isolated  districts 
in  the  east,  the  only  parts  now  in  possession  of 
the  Spaniards  or  their  allies  were  Andalusia, 
which  had  been  saved  by  the  precipitate  recall 
of  Xapoleon  to  the  north;  and  Portugal,  which, 
still  in  arms  against  the  French,  was  nominally 
occupied  by  a  British  corps  of  10,000  men.  left 
there  under  Sir  John  Cradock  at  the  time  of 
General  iloore's  departure  with  the  bulk  of  the 
army  for  Spain.  The  proceedings  of  the  French 
marshals  for  the  recovery  of  the  entire  Peninsula 
were  speedil)-  arranged.  Lanncs  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Sarago.ssa,  where  the  Span- 
iards, fighting  as  usual  with  admirable  constancy 
from  behind  stone  walls,  were  holding  two 
French  corps  at  bay.  Lefebvre  drove  one  Span- 
ish army  into  the  recesses  of  the  Sierra  Jlorena, 
and  Victor  chased  another  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Murcia.  Meantime  Soult,  after  recoiling  awhile 
from  the  dying  blows  of  Moore,  had  promptly 
occupied  Gallicia  upon  the  departure  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Portuguese 
frontier  on  his  work  of  conquest.  In  aid  of  this 
design  it  was  concerted  that  while  the  last-named 
marshal  advanced  from  the  north,  Victor,  by 
way  of  Elvas,  and  Lapisse  by  way  of  Almeida, 
should  converge  together  upon  Portugal,  and 
that  when  the  English  at  Lisbon  had  been  driven 
to  their  ships  the  several  corps  should  unite  for 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula  by  the 
occupation  of  Andalusia.  Accordingly,  leaving 
Xey  to  maintain  the  ground  already  won,  Soult 
descended  with  30,000  men  upon  the  Douro,  and 
by  the  end  of  JIarch  was  in  secure  possession  of 
Oporto.  Had  he  continued  his  advance,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  campaign  might  have  had 
the  termination  he  desired ;  hut  at  this  point  he 
waited  for  intelligence  of  the  English  in  his 
front  and  of  Victor  and  Lapisse  on  his  flank. 
His  caution  saved  Portugal,  for,  while  he  still 
hesitated  on  tbe  brink  of  the  Douro,  there  again 
arrived  in  the  Tagus  that  renowned  commander 
before  whose  genius  the  fortunes  not  only  of  the 
marshals,  buf  of  their  imperial  master,  were 
finally  to  fail.  Enirland  was  now  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  srcatcst  war.  The  system  of 
small  expeditions  and  insignificant  divereions. 
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though  not  yet  conclusively  abiuidonod,  was 
soon"su|K'rsL'ik'(l  by  the  glories  of  a  visible  con- 
test: antl  in  a  short  time  it  was  known  and  felt 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  that  on  the 
field  of  the  Peninsula  England  was  fairly  pitted 
against  Fnince.  ...  At  the  eonimeneement  of 
tlie  year  1809,  when  the  prospects  of  S|ianish 
independence  were  at  their  very  gl{iomiesl  point, 
the  British  Cabinet  had  proposed  and  concluded 
a  comjjrehensive  treaty  of  alliance  w'ith  the  Pro- 
visional Administration  of  Spain;  and  it  was 
now  resolved  that  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula 
should  be  continued  on  a  scale  more  effectual 
than  before,  and  that  the  principal,  instead  of 
the  secondary,  part  should  be  borne  bj'  England, 
.  .  .  England's  colonial  re(iuirements  left  her 
little  to  show  against  the  myriads  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  was  calculated  at  the  time  that  60.000 
British  soldiers  might  have  been  made  dispos- 
able for  the  Peninsular  service,  but  at  no  period 
of  the  war  was  such  a  force  ever  actually  col- 
lected under  the  standards  of  Wellington,  while 
Napoleon  could  maintain  his  300,000  warriors 
in  Spain,  without  materially  disalding  the  arms 
of  the  Empire  on  the  Danube  or  the  Hhine. 
"We  had  allies,  it  is  true,  in  the  troops  of  the 
country;  hut  these  at  first  were  little  better  than 
refractory  recruits,  requiring  all  the  accessories 
of  discipline,  equipment,  and  organisation;  jeal- 
ous of  all  foreigners,  even  as  friends,  and  not 
unreasonably  suspicious  of  supporters  whocoiild 
always  find  in  their  ships  a  refuge  which  was 
denied  to  themselves.  But  above  all  these  dilli- 
culties  was  that  arising  from  the  inexperience 
of  the  Government  in  continental  warfare.  .  .  . 
When,  however,  with  these  ambiguous  pros- 
pects, the  Government  did  at  lengtli  resolve  on 
the  systematic  prosecution  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  at  once  instinc- 
tively turned  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  as  the 
general  to  conduct  it,  .  .  .  He  stoutly  declared 
his  opinion  that  Portugal  was  tenable  against 
the  French,  even  if  actual  possessors  of  Spain, 
and  that  it  offered  ample  opportunities  of  in- 
fluencing the  great  result  of  the  war.  With 
these  views  he  recommended  that  the  Portu- 
guese army  should  be  organiseil  at  its  full 
strength;  that  it  should  be  in  part  taken  into 
British  pay  and  under  the  direction  of  British 
officers,  and  that  a  force  of  not  less  than  30,000 
English  troops  should  be  despatched  to  keep 
this  army  together.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  prestige 
already  attached  to  Wellesley's  name  that  his  ar- 
rival in  the  Tagus  changed  every  feature  of  the 
scene.  No  longer  suspicious  of  our  intentions, 
the  Portuguese  Government  gave  prompt  effect 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  English  commander.  .  .  . 
The  command-in-chief  of  the  native  army  was 
intrusted  to  an  English  officer  of  great  distinc- 
tion, General  Beresford;  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
once  more  testing  the  eflicaey  of  the  British  arms. 
...  Of  the  Spanish  armies  we  need  only  say 
that  they  had  been  repeatedly  routed  with  in- 
variable certainty  and  more  or  less  disgrace, 
though  Cuesta  still  held  a  nominal  force  together 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  There  were,  there- 
fore, two  courses  open  to  the  British  commander: 
—  either  to  repel  the  menaced  advance  of  Soult 
by  marching  on  Oporto,  or  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Cuesta,  and  try  the  result  of  a  demonstra- 
tion against  Madrid,  The  latter  of  these  plans 
was  wisely  postponed  for  the  moment,  and, 
preference  having  been  decisively  given  to  the 


former,  the  troops  at  once  commenced  their 
niarcli  upon  the  Douro,  The  British  force  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesle3''s  command  amounted  at 
this  time  to  about  20,000  men,  to  which  about 
1.5,000  Portuguese,  in  a  respectable  state  of  or- 
ganisation, were  added  b_y  the  exertions  of  Beres- 
ford, Of  these  about  24,000  were  now  led 
against  Soult,  who,  though  not  inferior  in 
strength,  no  sooner  ascertained  the  advance  of 
the  English  commander,  than  he  arranged  for  a 
retreat  by  detaching  Loison  with  6,000  men  to 
dislodge  a  Portuguese  post  from  his  left  rear. 
Sir  Arthur's  intention  was  to  envelope,  if  pos- 
sible, the  French  corps  by  pushing  forward  a 
strong  force  upon  its  left,  and  thus  intercepting 
its  retreat  toward  Nej''s  posit.itni,  while  the 
main  body  assaulted  Soult  in  his  quarters  at 
Oporto.  The  former  of  these  operations  he  in- 
trusted to  Beresford,  the  latter  he  directed  in 
person.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  troops  reached 
tlie  southern  bank  of  the  IJouro ;  the  waters  of 
which,  300  yards  in  width,  rolled  between  them 
and  their  adversaries.  .  .  .  Availing  himself  of 
a  point  where  the  river  by  a  bend  in  its  course 
was  not  easily  visible  from  the  town.  Sir  Arthur 
determined  on  transporting,  if  possible,  a  few 
troops  to  the  northern  bank,  and  oecupj'ing  an 
unfinished  .stone  building,  which  he  perceived 
was  capable  of  affording  temporary  cover.  The 
means  were  soon  supplied  by  tlie  activity  of 
Colonel  AVaters — an  otticer  whose  habitual  auda- 
city rendered  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  mem- 
orable war.  Crossing  in  a  skiff  to  the  opposite 
bank,  he  returned  with  two  or  three  boats,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  coinpanj'  of  the  Buffs  was 
established  in  the  building.  Reinforcements 
quickly  followed,  but  not  without  discovery. 
The  alarm  was  given,  and  presently  the  edifice 
was  enveloped  by  the  eager  battalions  of  the 
French,  The  British,  however,  held  their  ground ; 
a  passage  was  eft'ected  at  other  points  during 
the  struggle;  the  French,  after  an  ineffectual 
resistance,  were  fain  to  abandon  the  city  in  pre- 
cipitation, and  Sir  Arthur,  after  his  unexampled 
feat  of  arms,  sat  down  that  evening  to  the  din- 
ner which  had  been  prepared  for  Soult.  .  .  . 
This  brilliant  operation  being  effected.  Sir  Ar- 
thur was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the  main 
project  of  the  campaign  —  that  to  which,  in  fact, 
the  attack  upon  Soult  had  been  subsidiary  — 
the  defeat  of  Victor  in  Estremadura.  .  .  . 
Cuesta  would  take  no  advice,  and  insisted  on 
the  adoption  of  his  own  schemes  with  such  ob- 
stinacy, that  Sir  Arthur  was  compelled  to  frame 
his  plans  accordingly.  Instead,  therefore,  of  cir- 
cumventing Victor  as  he  had  intended,  he  ad- 
vanced into  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  July,  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Cuesta  and  feel  his  way 
towards  Madrid.  The  armies,  when  united, 
formed  a  mass  of  78,000  combatants;  but  of 
these  56,000  were  Spanish,  and  for  the  brunt  of 
war  Sir  Arthur  could  only  reckon  on  his  22,000 
British  troops,  Beresford's  Portuguese  having 
been  despatched  to  the  north  of  Portugal.  On 
the  other  side,  Victor's  force  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  succoui's  which  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Madrid,  had  hastily 
concentrated  at  Toledo;  and  when  the  two 
armies  at  length  confronted  each  other  at  Tala- 
vera,  it  was  found  that  55,000  excellent  French 
troops  were  arrayed  against  Sir  Arthur  and  his 
ally,  while  nearly  as  many  more  were  descend- 
ing from  the  north  on  the  line  of  the  British  com- 
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muaications  along  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  On 
the  28t,h  of  July  the  British  commander,  after 
making  the  best  dis]iositious  in  his  power,  re- 
ceived the  attack  of  the  French,  directed  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte  in  person,  with  Victor  and 
Jourdan  at  his  side,  and  after  an  engagement  of 
great  severity,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  vir- 
tually inactive,  he  remained  master  of  the  field 
against  double  his  numbers,  having  repulsed  the 
enemy  at  all  points  with  heavy  loss,  and  having 
cajitured  several  hundred  prisoners  and  17  pieces 
of  cannon  in  tliis  the  first  great  pitched  battle 
between  the  French  and  English  in  the  Penin- 
sula. In  this  well  fought  field  of  Taiavera, 
the  French  had  thrown,  for  the  first  time,  their 
whole  disposable  force  upon  the  British  army 
without  success;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellcsley  in- 
ferred, with  a  justifiable  confidence,  that  the 
relative  superiority  of  his  troops  to  those  of  the 
Emperor  was  practically  decided.  Jomini,  the 
French  militar3-  historian,  confesses  almost  as 
much :  and  the  opinions  of  Napoleon  himself, 
as  visible  in  his  correspondence,  underwent  from 
that  moment  a  serious  change. " — Memoir  of  Wel- 
linr/toii.from  "T/ie  Times"  of  Sept.  15-16,  1852. 

Also  in:  R.  Southey,  Hist,  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  eh.  22-24  (c.  3-4).— Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  if 
Europe,  1789-1815,  ch.  62  {r.  13). 

A.  D.  1809  (August —  November). —  Battles 
of  Almonacid,  Puerto  de  Bancs,  Ocana,  and 
Alba  de  Tormes. —  Soon  after  Wellington's  un- 
fruitful victory  at  Taiavera,  "Venegas  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Aranjuez,  and  was  besieging 
Toledo ;  but  the  retreat  of  the  British  having  set 
the  French  armies  at  libert_y,  he  was  attacked  and 
defeated  after  a  sharp  action  at  Almonacid  (Aug. 
11)  by  Dessoles  and  Sebastiani;  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  who  had  approached  Madrid  with  6,000 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  was  encountered  and 
driven  back  by  Ney  (Aug.  8)  at  Puerto  de  Banos. 
The  British  at  length,  after  lying  a  month  at 
Deleitosa,  were  compelled,  by  the  scandalous 
failure  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  furnish  them 
with  supplies  or  provisions,  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains anil  fi.x  their  headquarters  at  Badajos,  after 
an  angry  correspondence  between  Wellesley  and 
Cuesta,  who  soon  after  was  removed  from  his 
command.  A  gleam  of  success  at  Tamanes, 
where  JIarchaud  was  routed  with  loss  (Oct.  24) 
by  Romana's  army  under  the  Duke  del  Parque, 
encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  make  another  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  Madrid;  and  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  including  7,000  horse  and  60  pieces 
of  cannon,  advanced  for  this  purpose  from  the 
Sierra  Morena,  under  General  Areizaga.  The 
battle  was  fought  (Nov.  12)  at  Ocana,  near  Aran- 
juez; but  though  the  Spaniards  behaved  with 
considerable  spirit,  the  miserable  incapacity  of 
their  commander  counterbalanced  all  their  efforts, 
and  an  unparalleled  rout  was  the  result.  Pur- 
sued over  the  wide  plains  of  Castile  by  the 
French  cavalry,  20.000  prisoners  w^ere  taken, 
with  all  the  guns  and  stores:  the  wreck  was  com- 
plete and  irretrievable;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Duke  del  Parque  (Nov.  25)  at  Alba  de  Tormes, 
dispersed  the  last  force  which  could  be  called  a 
Spanish  army.  It  was  evident  from  these  events 
that  Portugal  was  the  only  basis  from  whicli  the 
deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  could  be  effected." 
—  Epitome  of  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  sect.  576 
{eh.  63.  r.  VA  of  eomplete  leork). 

A.  D.  i8o9'(August— December).— Welling- 
ton's difficulties.— His  retreat  into  Portugal. 


—''In  the  course  of  the  29th,  the  army  was  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  horse-artil- 
lery, and  a  brigade  of  light  troops  from  Lisbon 
under  General  Crawford.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  his  situation,  however,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  follow  up  his 
victory.  The  position  he  occupied  was  still  one 
of  extreme  peril.  A  powerful  enemy  was  ad- 
vancing on  his  rear;  and  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  for  the  supply  of  his  army,  either  on  the 
promises  of  the  Spanish  General,  "or  of  tne  Junta. 
The  army  of  Vanegas,  whicli,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  had  advanced 
from  Madrilejos,  was  engaged,  during  the  28th 
and  29th,  in  endeavouring  to  dislodge  the  French 
garrison  from  Toledo.  His  advance  pushed  on 
during  the  night  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mad- 
rid, and  took  prisoners  some  patroles  of  the 
enemy.  Vanegas,  however  no  sooner  learned 
from  the  prisoners  that  Joseph  and  Seliastiani 
were  approaching,  than  he  .  .  .  desisted  from 
any  further  offensive  operations.  The  intelli- 
gence that  Vanegas  had  failed  in  executing  the 
part  allotted  to  him,  was  speedily  followed  by 
information  that  Soult  had  with  "facility  driven 
the  Spaniards  from  the  passes  leading  from  Sala- 
manca to  Placentia.  It  was  in  consequence  ar- 
ranged between  the  Generals,  that  tlu^  Britisli 
army  should  immediately  march  to  atta(;k  Soult, 
and  that  Cuesta  should  remain  in  the  position  of 
Taiavera,  to  protect  this  movement  from  any 
operation  of  Victor.  The  wounded  likewise 
were  to  be  left  in  charge  of  Cuesta.  ...  On  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  of  August,  the  British  ac- 
cordingly commenced  their  march  on  Oropcsa. 
On  his  arrival  there.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Soult  was  already  at 
Naval  Moral.  .  .  .  Shortly  after,  a  courier  ar- 
rived from  Cuesta,  announcing,  that,  as  the 
enemy  were  stated  to  be  advancing  on  his  flank, 
and  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  corps  of  Ney 
and  Jlortier  had  been  united  under  Soult,  he 
had  determined  on  quitting  his  position,  and 
joining  the  British  army  at  Oropesa.  This  move- 
ment was  executed  the  same  night ;  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  British  wounded  were  left  un- 
protected in  the  town  of  Taiavera.  The  conduct 
of  Cuesta,  in  this  precipitate  retreat,  is  altogether 
indefensible.  ...  In  quitting  the  position  of 
Taiavera,  Cuesta  had  abandoned  the  only  situa- 
tion in  which  the  advance  of  Victor  on  the  Brit- 
ish rear  could  be  resisted  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  .  .  .  The  whole  calculations  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  were  at  once  overthrown.  .  .  . 
Sir  Arthur  determined  to  throw  his  army  across 
the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobisbo.  .  .  . 
Cuestfl,  .  .  .  followed  the  British  in  their  retreat 
to  the  bridge  of  Arzobisbo,  and  leaving  the  Duke 
del  Albuquerque  with  two  divisions  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry  to  defend  it,  he  withdrew  the 
remainder  of  his  army  to  Paraleda  de  Garbcn. 
The  French,  however,  having  taken  post  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  soon  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering a  ford  by  which  they  cros.sed.  and  sur- 
jirisiug  the  Spaniards,  drove  them  at  once  from 
the  works,  with  the  loss  of  30  pieces  of  cannon. 
After  this,  Cuesta  with  his  whole  force  fell  back 
on  Deleytosa,  while  the  British  moved  to  \ar- 
aicejo.  .  .  .  Vanegas  .  .  .  reniaineil  with  his 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aranjuez.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  he  succeeilcd  in  gaining  a  de- 
"ided  advantage  over  an  advanced  division  of  the 
enemv  Harassed    bv   inconsistent  orders. 
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Vanegas  was  uiifovtiiiiatoly  imUiceil  again  to  ad- 
vaucc.  and  givu  lialtle  to  tlu'  corps  of  Sebastian! 
at  Almonacid.  Tiiis  cngagemt'nt,  tliougli  many 
of  tlic  Spauisli  troops  tjeiuived  with  great  gal- 
lantry, terminated  in  tlie  complete  defeat  of  the 
army  of  \'anegas.  It  was  ilriveu  to  the  Sierra 
Morena,  with  ilie  loss  of  all  its  baggage  and  ar- 
tillery. With  this  action  terminated  the  cam- 
paign which  had  been  undertaken  for  the  relief 
of  Madrid,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from 
the  central  provinces  of  Spain  The  British 
army  at  Xaraicejo,  still  served  as  a  .shield  to  the 
southern  provinces,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wcllesley, 
(whom  the  gratitude  of  his  country  had  now  en- 
nobled,) [raising  him  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Duke  of  Wellesley  and  Viscount  Wellington  of 
Talavera]  considered  it  of  im|iortance  to  main- 
tain the  position  he  then  occupied.  But  the  total 
failure  of  supplies  rendered  this  impo-ssible,  and 
about  the  20th  of  August  he  fell  back  through 
!Mcrida  on  Badajos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  established  his  army.  At  this  period 
all  operations  in  concert  ceased  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  armies.  The  Supreme  Junta 
complained  bitterly  of  the  retreat  of  the  former, 
which  left  the  road  to  Seville  and  Cadiz  open  to 
the  enemy,  while  the  >Iarquis  Wellesley,  then 
ambassador  in  Spain,  made  strong  representa- 
tions of  the  privations  to  wdnch  the  British  army 
had  been  exposed,  by  the  inattention  and  neglect 
of  the  authorities.  In  the  correspondence  which 
ensued,  it  appeared  that  the  measure  of  retreat 
had  been  forced  on  Lord  Wellington,  by  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  supporting  his  army  in 
the  ground  he  occupied.  .  .  .  The  year  had 
closed  in  Spain  triumphantly  for  the  French 
arms,  as  it  had  commenced.  The  Spanish  armies 
had  sustained  a  series  of  unparalleled  defeats.  The 
British  had  retired  into  Portugal;  and  the  efforts 
of  Lord  Wellington,  were  for  the  present,  limited 
to  the  defence  of  that  kingdom." — T.  Hamilton, 
Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,  ch.  7  and  9. 

Also  in  ;  R.  Waite,  Life  of  the  Duke,  of  Wd- 
lington,  ch.  6.— Sir  AV.  F.  P.' Napier,  lf«s^  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,  U:  8,  ch.  7-9,  bk.  9  (i\  2). 

A.  D,  1809-1810  (October — September). — 
The  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. — "  Since  Austria 
had  laid  down  arms  by  signing  the  peace  of  Vi- 
enna, and  had  thus  proved  the  inefficiency  of 
England's  last  allies  —  since  among  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  Continent  Napoleon  boasted  none 
but  courtiers  or  subjects,  Wellington  saw  that 
all  the  resources  and  all  the  efforts  of  his  gigantic 
power  would  be  turned  against  the  only  country 
which  still  struggled  for  tiie  liberty  of  Europe. 
What  could  Spain  achieve  with  her  hands  of  in- 
surgents and  her  defeated  armies,  albeit  so  per- 
severing ?  or  the  small  English  army  effect 
against  so  formidable  an  adversary,  aided  by  the 
combined  forces  of  so  many  "nations '?  But 
during  the  very  time  when  the  world  looked 
upon  all  as  lost,  and  Napoleon's  proudest  ene- 
mies were  growing  weak,  Wellington  never  de- 
spaired of  the  cause  he  had  endiraced.  Far  from 
allowing  himself  to  be  cast  down  by  the  magni- 
tude or  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  he  derived 
from  that  very  circumstance,  not  only  the  reso- 
lution of  lighting  to  the  last  extremity,  but  also 
the  energy  to  conceive  and  to  execute  a  project 
which  will  continue  to  be  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  an  everlasting  lesson  to  nations 
oppressed  by  foreign  rule.  He  had  always 
thought   that   some  day,   sooner  or  later,    the 


whole  of  Europe  would  rise  against  N.apo- 
leon's  tyranny,  provided  that  an  opportiuiity 
for  such  a  rising  were  afforded  to  it  by  a 
prolonged  resistance  in  certain  points.  The  end 
to  aim  at  therefore  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  so 
much  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Peninsula, 
nsthe  tacticians  of  the  central  junta  wildly  fan- 
cied, but  rather  to  keep  the  contest  there  alive  at 
any  cost,  until  the  moment  should  arrive  for  so 
inevitable  and  universal  a  revolt.  In  view  of 
the  new  invasion  pouring  into  Spain,  he  could 
not  dream  of  imdertaking  any  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  French.  Even  if  conducted 
with  genius,  they  would  have  rapidly  exhausted 
his  very  limited  forces.  His  small  army  .  .  . 
could  not  have  lasted  a  month  amidst  the  large 
masses  of  French  troops  then  in  Spain.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  entrench  it  in  strong  posi- 
tions, rendered  still  more  formidable  by  every 
resource  of  defensive  warfare,  where  he  might 
defy  superiority  in  numbers  and  the  risk  of  sur- 
prise, where  he  could  also  obtain  supplies  by 
sea,  and  whence  if  necessary  he  might  eiubark 
in  case  of  disaster;  where,  also,  he  might  take 
advantage  of  the  distances  and  the  dillicultics 
of  communication  which  were  so  rapidly  ex- 
hausting our  troops,  by  creating  around  us  a 
desert  iu  which  we  should  find  it  impossible  to 
live.  To  stand  out  under  these  restricted  but 
vigorously  conceived  conditions,  and  to  resist 
with  indomitable  obstinacy  until  Europe, 
nshamcil  to  let  him  succumb,  should  come  to  his 
succour,  was  the  only  course  which  afforded 
Wellington  some  chance  of  success  in  view  of 
the  feeble  means  at  his  disposal;  and  such,  with 
equal  firmness  and  decision,  was  the  one  he  now 
adopted.  The  necessity  which  suggested  it  to 
him  in  nowise  diminishes  the  merit  or  originality 
of  an  operation  which  was,  one  may  say,  with- 
out precedent  in  military  history.  The  position 
he  was  seeking  for  he  found  in  the  environs  of 
Lisbon,  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Tagus  at 
its  entrance  to  the  sea.  Protected  on  almost 
every  side  either  by  the  ocean  or  the  river, 
which  at  this  point  is  nearly  as  wide  as  an  inland 
sea,  this  peninsula  was  accessible  only  on  the 
north  where  it  joined  the  mainland.  There, 
however,  the  prolongation  of  the  Sierra  d'Estrella 
presented  a  sei'ies  of  rugged  heights,  craggy 
precipices  and  deep  ravines  filled  with  torrents, 
forming  a  true  natural  barrier,  the  strength  of 
which  had  already  struck  more  than  one  military 
observer.  .  .  .  Wellington  was  the  first  who 
conceived  and  executed  the  project  of  transform- 
ing the  whole  peninsula  into  a  colossal  fortress, 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  circumference. 
He  desired  that  this  fortress  shoidd  be  composed 
of  three  concentric  enclosures,  defended  by  can- 
non, and  large  enough  to  contain  not  only  his 
army  and  the  Portuguese  allies  —  comprising 
the  regular  troops,  the  militia  and  Ordenanzas  — 
but  the  whole  available  population  of  the  South- 
ern provinces  of  Portugal,  with  their  harvests, 
their  cattle  and  their  provisions,  so  that  the 
country  surrounding  Lisbon  should  offer  no  re- 
source whatever  to  the  invaders.  He  at  the 
same  time  secured  his  retreat  by  means  of  a  spa- 
cious and  fortified  port,  in  which,  .should  any 
untoward  accident  occur,  the  English  army  and 
even  the  Portuguese  troops  might  embark  in 
safety.  This  immense  citadel  extended  to  the 
north  from  Zizembre  and  the  heights  of  Torres 
Vedras,    which    protected   its   front,    as   far  as 
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Alemquer;  thence  to  the  east  by  Sobral  and 
Alvera  it  followed  the  counterforts  of  the  Es- 
trella  which  overhang  the  Tagus,  and  extended 
to  Lisbon,  where  it  was  covered  alike  hy  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  by  the  ocean.  .  .  .  From 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October,  1809, 
with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Fletcher  of  the  Engineers, 
he  had  employed  thousands  of  workmen  and 
peasants,  without  intermission,  in  throwing  up 
intrenchments,  constructing  redoubts,  and  form- 
ing sluices  for  inundating  the  plain." — P.  Lan- 
f rey,  Life  of  Napoleon  I. ,  e.  4,  ch.  4. 

Also  rs :  W.  H.  Slaxwell,  Life  of  Wellington, 
V.  2,  eh.  9-13.— Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  Hist, 
of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  bk.  11,  ch.  8  (c.  2). 

A  D.  i8io. — Revolt  of  the  Argentine  prov- 
inces. See  Argentine  Republic:  A.  0.  1806- 
1820. 

A  D.  1810-1812. — The  French  advance  into 
Portugal.  —  Their  recoil  from  the  Lines  of 
Torres  Vedras. — "  By  the  spring  of  1810,  the 
French  armies  in  Spain  numbered  fully  3.50,000 
men,  and  Napoleon  had  intended  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of  this  enormous  force. 
His  marriage,  however,  or  more  probably  the 
innumerable  toils  and  cares  of  Empire  prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  his  purpose ;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  capital  mistakes  of  his  life,  for  his 
presence  was  necessary  on  the  scene  of  events. 
He  still  despised  the  insurrection  of  Spain ;  he 
held  Wellington  cheap  as  a  'Sepoy  general'; 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  be  was  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  the  Lines  of  Torres  Ved- 
ras, and  he  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the 
only  real  enemy  in  the  Peninsula  was  the  British 
army,  which  he  estimated  at  2-5.000  qien.  He 
gave  Massena  70,000.  with  orders  'to  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea ' ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
sent  a  great  army  to  subdue  Andalusia  and  the 
South,  false  to  his  art  in  thus  dividing  his  forces. 
A  contest  followed  renowned  in  history,  and  big 
with  memorable  results  for  Europe.  Massena 
took  the  fortresses  on  the  northeast  of  Portugal, 
and  by  the  close  of  September  had  entered 
Beira;  he  met  a  bloody  reverse  at  Busaco  [Sep- 
tember 27],  but  he  succeeded  in  turning  Welling- 
ton's flank,  and  he  advanced,  in  high  heart,  from 
Coirabra,  on  Lisbon.  To  his  amazement,  how- 
ever, the  impregnable  lines,  a  gigantic  obstacle 
utterly  unforeseen,  rose  before  him,  and  brought 
the  invaders  to  a  stand,  and  the  '  spoiled  child  of 
victory,'  daring  as  he  was,  after  vain  efforts  to 
find  a  vulnerable  point,  recoiled  from  before  the 
invincible  rampart,  baflBed  and  indignant,  but  as 
yet  hopeful.  Massena,  with  admirable  skill, 
now  chose  a  formidable  position  near  the  Tagus, 
and  held  the  British  commander  in  check.  .  .  . 
But  Wellington,  with  wise,  if  stern,  forethought, 
had  wasted  the  adjoining  region  with  fire  and 
sword ;  Napoleon,  meditating  a  new  war,  was 
unable  to  despatch  a  regiment  from  France; 
Soult,  ordered  to  move  from  Andalusia  to  the  aid 
of  his  colleague,  paused  and  hung  back;  and 
Massena,  his  army  literally  starved  out,  and 
strengthened  by  a  small  detachment  only,  was  at 
last  reluctantly  forced  to  retreat.  The  move- 
ment began  in  JIarch,  1811 ;  it  was  conducted 
with  no  ordinary  skill ;  but  Wellington  had  at- 
tained his  object  and  the  French  general  re-en- 
tered Spain  with  the  wreck  only  of  a  once  noble 
force.  Massena,  however,  would  not  confess 
defeat;  having  restored  and  largely  increased  his 
army,   he   attacked   Wellington  at  Fuentes  de 


Onoro,  and  possibly  only  missed  a  victory,  owing 
to  the  jealousies  of  inferior  men.  This  never- 
theless, was  his  last  effort;  he  was  superseded  in 
his  command  by  Napoleon,  unjust  in  this  in- 
stance to  his  best  lieutenant,  and  Wellington's 
conduct  of  the  war  had  been  completely  justi- 
hed.  Torres  Vedras  permanently  arrested  Na- 
poleon's march  of  conquest;  the"  French  never 
entered  Portugal  again.  .  .  .  Meantime  the 
never-ceasing  insurrection  of  Spain  continued  to 
waste  the  Imperial  forces,  and  surrounded  them, 
as  it  were,  with  a  circle  of  tire.  It  was  all  iii 
vain  that  another  great  army  was  struck  down 
in  the  field  at  Ocana;  that  Suchet  invaded  and 
held  Valencia;  that  Soult  ravaged  Andalusia; 
that  Victor  besieged  Cadiz.  The  resistance  of 
the  nation  became  more  intense  than  ever;  Sa- 
guntum,  whichhad  defied  Hannibal,  Girona,  Tor- 
tosa,  and,  above  all,  Tarragona,  defended  their 
walls  to  the  last;  and  not  a  village  from  Asturias 
to  Granada  acknowledged  Joseph  at  Madrid,  as 
its  lawful  king.  .  .  .  After  Fuentes  de  Onoro 
the  contest  in  Spain  had  languished  in  1811, 
though  !>Larmont  and  Soult  missed  a  great  chance 
of  assailing  Wellington,  with  very  superior  num- 
bers. In  the  following  year  tlie  British  com- 
mander pounced  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Bada- 
joz,  the  keys  of  Spain  from  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  completely  deceiving  the  distant  Em- 
peror, who  would  direct  operations  from  Paris; 
and  he  defeated  Marmont  in  a  great  battle,  at 
Salamanca,  beside  the  Tormes,  which  threw 
open  to  him  the  gates  of  Madrid.  Yet,  in  an 
effort  made  against  the  communications  of  the 
French,  the  object  he  steadily  kept  in  view, 
he  was  baffled  by  the  resistance  of  Burgos, 
and  before  long  he  was  in  retreat  on  Portu- 
gal, having  just  escaped  from  a  great  French 
army,  so  various  were  the  fortunes  of  this  most 
instructive  war." — W.  O'C.  Morris,  yaprAeou, 
ch.  10-11. 

Also  in:  G.  Hooper,  Wellington,  ch.  7. — I.  II. 
Stocqueler,  Life  of  Wellington,  v.  1,  ch.  4-10. — 
Gen.  Sir  W.  F."  P.  Napier,  Hist,  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula,  v.  2-3.— R.  Soutliey,  Hist,  of  the  Pt 
ninsiilar  War,  v.  4r-o. — A.  Thiers.  Hist,  of  the 
Consulate  and  Empire,  bk.  42  (c.  4). — Gen.  Sir 
.1.  T.  Jones,  Journal  of  the  Sieges  in  S/min.  r.  1. 

A.  D.  1810-1821. — Revolt  and  achievement 
of  independence  in  Venezuela  and  New  Gra- 
nada. Sec  C'0L0MBI.\N  St.\tes:  A.  1).  li^lii- 
1810. 

A.  D.  1810-1825. — Revolt  and  independence 
of  Mexico.  See  Mexico:  A.I).  ISlU-lslO;  and 
l,S'2()-18-.36. 

A.  D.  1812  (June— August).— Wellington's 
victory  at  Salamanca.— Abandonment  of  Mad- 
rid by  King  Joseph.— '  lu  thf  month  of  .May, 
1812,  that  rupture  took  place  [between  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  I.  of  Russia]  which  was  to  deter- 
mine, by  its  issue,  whether  Europe  should  ac- 
knowledge one  master:  and  Napoleon,  too  con- 
fident in  his  own  fortunes,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armies  and  inarched  on  Moscow.  The 
war  in  Spain,  which  had  hitherto  occupied  the 
first  place  in  puUic  attention,  became  from  that 
hour,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  a  matter  of 
minor  consideration.  Whatever  effective  bat- 
talions were  at  the  disposal  of  the  war-minister, 
were  forwarded  to  the  Vistula:  while  to  recruit 
the  regiments  in  Spain,  depots  were  fornied  in 
the  south,  out  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  a 
body  of  conscripts  were  eiiuipped  and  dispatched 
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to  reinforce  the  Fronch  armies.  Lord  Welliug- 
ton's  army  consisted  of  60,000  men,  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  included.  Of  these,  10,000  in- 
fantry, witli  about  1,200  cavalry,  were  cantoned 
on  the  Tagus  atAlmarez;  while  the  coramand- 
or-in-chief,  with  the  remainder,  prepared  to 
operate,  on  the  north  of  that  river,  against  Mar- 
mont.  The  capture  of  the  redoubts  at  Almarcz 
had,  in  some  degree,  isolated  the  French  mar- 
slial;  and,  although  he  was  at  the  head  of  50,000 
veterans.  Lord  Wellington  felt  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  cope  with  him.  At  the  same  time  Lord 
Wellington  had  to  observe  Soult,  who,  com- 
manding the  army  of  the  soutli,  was  around 
Seville  and  Cordova  with  58,000  men  —  while 
Suchct  held  the  eastern  provinces  with  50,000 
excellent  troo]i.s  —  Souham  was  in  the  north  with 
10,000  — and  the  army  of  the  centre,  probably 
15,000  more,  was  disposed  around  the  capital, 
and  kept  open  the  communications  between  the 
detached  corps.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
on  foot  no  Spanish  armies  deserving  of  the  name. 
Bands  of  guerrillas  moved,  indeed,  hither  and 
tliither,  rendering  the  communications  between 
the  French  armies  and  their  depots  exceedingly 
insecure;  but  throughout  the  north,  and  west, 
and  centre  of  Spain,  there  was  no  single  corps  in 
arms  of  any  military  respectability.  In  the  east. 
Generals  Lacy  and  Sarstield  were  at  the  head  of 
corps  which  did  good  service,  and  occupied 
Suchet  pretty  well;  while  D'Eroles,  more  bold 
than  prudent,  rommitted  himself  at  Rhonda  with 
General  Kourke,  in  a  combat  which  ended  in  his 
total  defeat  and  the  dispersion  of  his  troops.  Yet 
were  the  French  far  from  being  masters  of  the 
country.  Few  fortified  towns,  Cadiz  and  Ali- 
cante excepted,  continued  to  display  the  stan- 
dard of  iudeiiendence,  but  every  Sierra  and 
mountain  range  swarmed  with  the  enemies  of 
oppression,  out  of  whom  an  army,  formidable 
from  its  numbers,  if  not  for  its  discipline,  might 
at  any  moment  be  formed.  But  it  liad  never 
entered  into  the  counsels  of  the  allies  to  furnish 
a  nucleus  round  which  such  an  army  might  be 
gathered.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  after  having  given  his  army  a  few  weeks' 
repose,  .  .  .  Iiroke  up  from  his  cantonments, 
and  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Salamanca.  On 
the  ITthof  June  his  divisions  crossed  thcTormes, 
by  the  fords  above  and  below  the  town,  and, 
finding  no  force  in  the  field  competent  to  resist 
them,  marched  direct  upon  the  capital  of  the 
province."  Salamanca  was  taken  on  the  27th  of 
June,  after  a  siege  of  ten  days,  and  a  series  of 
manceuvres — a  great  game  of  tactics  between 
the  opposing  commanders  —  ensued,  which  occu- 
pied their  armies  without  any  serious  collision, 
until  the  22d  of  July,  when  the  decisive  battle  of 
Salamanca  was  fought.  "The  dispositions  of 
the  French,  though  masterly  against  one  less 
self-collected,  had  been,  throughout  the  day,  in 
AVellington's  opinion,  full  of  hazard.  The}' 
aimed  at  too  much  —  and,  raanojuvring  to  throw 
themselves  in  force  upon  the  English  right, 
risked,  as  the  event  proved  fatally,  the  weaken- 
ing of  their  own  right  and  centre.  Lord  Wel- 
lington saw  that  tiling  constantly  in  one  direction 
disconnected  the  divisions  of  Marmont's  army, 
and  left  an  interval  where  he  might  strike  to  ad- 
vantage. ...  It  was  the  tirst  mistake  that  5Iar 
mont  had  made,  and  Wellington  never  permitted 
him  to  retrieve  it.  Lord  Wellington  had  dined 
amid  the  ranks  of  the  third  division,  and  Packen- 


ham,  its  frank  and  chivalrous  leader,  was  one  of 
tliose  who  shared  his  simple  and  soldierlike 
meal.  To  him  the  commander-in-chief  gave  his 
orders,  somewhat  in  the  following  words:  'Do 
_V0vi  see  those  fellows  on  the  hill,  Packenham  ? 
Throw  j'our  division  into  columns  of  battalions 
—  at  them  directly  —  and  drive  them  to  the  devil.' 
Instantly  the  division  was  formed  —  and  the 
order  executed  admirably.  .  .  .  By  this  magnifi- 
cent operation,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  left  was 
destroyed.  Upward  of  3,000  prisoners  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  while  the  rest,  broken 
and  dispirited,  fell  back  in  utter  confusion  upon 
the  reserves,  whom  they  swept  away  with  them 
in  their  flight.  Meanwhile,  in  the  centre,  a 
fiercer  contest  was  going  on.  .  .  .  Jlarmont, 
.  .  .  struck  down  by  the  explo.sion  of  a  shell, 
was  carried  off  the  field  early  in  the  battle,  with 
a,  broken  arm  and  two  severe  wounds  in  the  side. 
The  command  then  devolved  upon  Clause!,  who 
did  all  that  man  in  his  situation  could  do  to  re- 
trieve the  fortune  of  the  day.  .  .  .  But  Lord 
Wellington  was  not  to  be  arrested  in  his  success, 
nor  could  his  troops  be  restrained  in  their  Ciireer 
of  victory.  .  .  .  Seven  thousand  prisoners,  two 
eagles,  with  a  number  of  cannon  and  other 
trophies,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English: 
10,000  men,  in  addition,  either  died  on  the  field 
or  were  disabled  by  wounds;  whereas  the  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  amounted  to  scarcely  5,000 
men.  .  .  .  After  this  disaster,  Clausel  continued 
liis  retreat  bj-  forced  marches.  .  .  .  Jleanwhile, 
Joseph,  ignorant  of  the  result  of  the  late  battle, 
was  on  his  way,  with  20,000  men,  to  join  Mar- 
mont,  and  had  arrived  at  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arevolo  before  the  intelligence  of  that  officer's 
defeat  was  communicated  to  him.  He  directed 
his  columns  instantly  toward  Segovia.  .  .  .  On 
the  7th  of  August  the  British  army  moved  ;  .  .  . 
while  Joseph,  retreating  with  precipitation,  left 
the  passes  of  the  Guadarama  open,  and  returned 
to  Madrid,  where  the  confusion  was  now  extreme. 
.  .  .  Lord  Wellington's  march  was  conducted 
with  all  the  celerity  and  good  order  which  dis- 
tinguished every  movement  of  his  now  magnifi- 
cent army.  On  the  7th,  he  entered  Segovia.  .  .  . 
On  the  12th  [he]  entered  Madrid  in  triumph. 
,  .  .  Tlie  city  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  car- 
nival, and  the  festivities  were  kept  up  till  the 
dawn  of  the  13th  came  in.  .  .  .  Immediately  the 
new  constitution  was  proclaimed ;  Don  Carlos 
D'Espana  was  appointed  governor  of  the  city, 
and  the  people,  still  rejoicing,  yet  restrained  from 
excesses  of  every  sort,  returned  to  their  usual 
employments." — Gen.  Vane  (Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry), Story  of  the  Peninsular  W(tr,  ch.  30. 

Also"  in:  Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  Hist,  oj 
the  War  ill  tM  Peninsula,  bk.  18  (c.  4). — Lt.  Col. 
Williams,  Life  and  Times  of  Wellington,  v.  1,  pp. 
275-290. 

A.  D.  1812-1814. —  Final  campaigns  of  the 
Peninsular  War. —  Expulsion  of  the  French.— 
"  The  south  and  centre  of  Spain  .  .  .  seemed 
clear  of  enemies,  but  the  hold  of  the  French  was 
as  yet  shaken  only,  not  broken;  for  in  fact 
though  AVellington's  march  had  forced  his  ene- 
mies in  two  directions  (Clausel,  with  the  remain- 
der of  Marmont's  army,  having  retired  north, 
while  the  king  withdrew  south-east),  such  were 
their  numbers  that  each  division  became  the  cen- 
tre of  an  army  as  powerful  as  his  own.  ...  Of 
the  two  armies  against  which  Wellington  had  to 
contend  by  far  the  largest  was  the  army  of  Soult 
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and  the  king,  on  the  south-east.  On  the  other 
hand,  Clausel's  forces  were  beaten  and  retreatius, 
so  that  it  appeared  to  the  general  better  to  leave 
a  detachment  under  Hill  to  cover  Madrid,  while 
he  himself  repaired  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to 
strike  a  tinal  blow  at  C'lausel  by  the  capture  of 
Burgos,  intending  to  return  at  once  and  with  his 
whole  combined  forces  fight  a  great  battle  with 
Soult  and  the  king  before  the  capital.  .  .  .  The 
resistance  offered  bj'  Burgos  and  the  deficiency 
of  proper  artillery  proved  greater  obstacles  than 
had  been  expected.  The  delay  thus  caused  al- 
lowed the  French  to  recover,  ...  As  Soult 
began  to  draw  towards  JIadrid  from  Valencia, 
thus  threatening  the  safety  of  Hill,  there  was  no 
course  left  but  to  summon  that  general  north- 
ward, and  to  make  a  combined  retreat  towards 
Salamanca  anil  Portugal.  .  .  .  This  was  the  last 
of  Wellington's  retreats.  Events  in  Europe  les- 
sened the  power  of  his  enemies;  while  fightin;^ 
for  his  very  existence  on  the  main  continent  of 
Europe,  Napoleon  could  not  but  regard  the  war 
in  Spain  as  a  very  secondary  concern,  and  a  great 
many  old  and  valuable  soldiers  were  withdrawn. 
The  jealousy  which  existed  between  Joseph  and 
the  generals,  and  the  dislike  of  the  great  generals 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  Spanish  war,  threw 
it  into  inferior  hands  for  .some  little  while,  and 
there  is  little  more  to  chronicle  than  a  succession 
of  hard-won  victories.  ...  A  vigorous  insur- 
rection had  arisen  all  along  the  northern  prov- 
inces: and  it  was  this  more  than  anything  else 
which  decided  Wellington's  course  of  action. 
While  leaving  troops  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  French  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  he  in- 
tended to  march  northwards,  .  .  .  connect  him- 
self with  the  northern  insurgents,  and  directly 
threaten  the  communications  with  France.  .  .  . 
As  he  had  expected,  the  French  had  to  fall  back 
before  him;  he  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Bur- 
gos and  attempt  to  defend  the  Ebro.  Their  posi- 
tion there  was  turned,  and  they  had  again  to  fall 
back  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria.  This  is  the  plain 
of  the  river  Zadora,  which  forms  in  its  course  al- 
most a  right  angle  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  plain,  which  it  thus  surrounds  on  two  sides. 
Across  the  plain  and  through  Vittoria  runs  the 
high  road  to  France,  the  only  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood sufflcieutl_v  large  to  allow  of  the  retreat 
of  the  French  arm}',  encumbered  with  all  its 
stores  and  baggage,  and  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  some  years  of  occupation  of  Spain.  While 
Wellington  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  in  front 
south  of  the  great  bend,  and  drove  the  enemy 
back  to  the  town  of  Vittoria,  Graham  beyond 
the  town  closed  this  road.  The  beaten  enemj' 
had  to  retreat  as  best  he  could  towards  Salva- 
tierra,  leaving  behind  all  the  artillerj',  stores, 
baggage,  and  equipments  [June  21,  1813].  The 
offensive  armies  of  France  had  now  to  assume 
the  defensive  and  to  guard  their  own  frontier. 
Before  advancing  to  attack  them  in  the  moun- 
tains, Wellington  undertook  the  blockade  of 
Pampeluna  and  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  French  any  longer  to  re- 
gard diplomatic  or  dynastic  niceties.  Joseph 
was  superseded,  and  the  defence  of  France  in- 
trusted to  Soult,  with  whom  the  king  had  hope- 
lessly quarrelled.  He  proved  himself  worthy  of 
the  charge.  A  series  of  terrible  battles  was 
fought  inthe  Pyrenees,  but  one  by  one  his  posi- 
tions were  forced.  With  fearful  bloodshed,  St. 
Sebastian  was  taken,  the   Bidasoa  was  crossed 


Oct.  7)  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  fought  and  won 
(JNov.  10),  and  at  length,  in  February,  the  lower 
Adour  was  passed,  Bayonne  invested,  and  Soult 
obliged  to  withdraw  towards  the  east  But  by 
this  time  events  on  the  other  side  of  France  had 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  war.  .  Napo- 
leon was  being  constantly  driven  backward  upon 
the  cast.  The  effect  could  not  but  be  felt  by  the 
southern  army,  and  Soult  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  still  Iield  at  bay  the 
victorious  English.  He  was  however  defeated 
at  Orthes  (Feb.  27),  lost  Bordeaux  Olarcli  8),  and 
was  finally  driven  eastward  towards  Toulouse, 
intending  to  act  in  union  with  Suchet,  whose 
army  in  Catalonia  was  as  yet  unbeaten.  On  the 
heights  upon  the  ea.st  of  Toulouse,  for  Welling- 
ton had  brought  his  army  across  the  Garonne, 
was  fought,  with  somewhat  doulrtful  result,  the 
great  battle  of  Toulouse  [April  10].  The  victory 
has  been  claimed  by  both  parties;  the  aim  of  the 
English  general  was  however  won,  the  Garonne 
was  passed,  the  French  position  taken,  Toulouse 
evacuated  and  occupied  by  the  victors.  The 
triumph  such  as  it  was  had  cost  the  victors  7.000 
or  8.000  men,  a  loss  of  life  which  might  have 
been  spared,  for  Napoleon  had  already  abdicated, 
and  the  battle  was  entirely  useless." — J.  F. 
Bright,  Hist.  ofEng.,  period  3,  pp.  1317-1321. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Eurojje,  1789- 
181.5,  ch.  76-77  (c.  16).— Count  Miot  de  Melito, 
Memoirs,  ch.  33-34.  — Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier, 
Hist,  of  the  War  in.  the  Peniiundu,  v.  4-o. 

A.  b.  1813. —  Possession  of  West  Florida 
taken  by  the  United  States.  See  Florida: 
A.  D.  1810-1813. 

A.  D.  1813-1814  (December  — May). -Res- 
toration of  Ferdinand  and  despotic  govern- 
ment.— Abolition  of  the  Cortes. — Re-establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition. —  Hostility  of  the 
people  to  freedom. —  "The  troops  of  the  allies 
in  Catalonia  were  paralyzed,  when  just  about  to 
take  their  last  measures  against  Suchet,  and,  as 
they  hoped,  drive  out  the  last  of  the  French 
from  Spain.  An  envoy  arrived  from  the  cap- 
tive Ferdinand,  with  the  news  that  Ferdinand 
and  Napoleon  had  made  a  treaty,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  might  not  tight  the  French  any  more, 
nor  permit  the  English  to  do  so  on  their  soil. 
Ferdinand  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Valenfay  for 
five  years  and  a  half;  and  during  that  time  he 
had,  by  his  own  account,  known  nothing  of 
what  was  doing  in  Spain,  but  from  the  French 
newspapers.  The  notion  uppermost  in  his  little 
mind  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
Cortes  and  the  liberal  party  in  Spain  were  'Ja- 
cobins and  infidels,' and  that  it  was  all-impor- 
tant that  he  should  return,  to  restore  absolutism 
and  the  Inquisition.  In  sending  to  Spain  the 
treaty  he  had  made  with  Napoleon,  he  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  Cortes,  but  addressed 
himself  solely  to  the  Regency:  and  with  them, 
his  business  was  to  consult  whether  he  should 
adhere  to  the  treaty  or  break  through  it:  — 
which  he  might  easily  do  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
an  extorted  act,  agreed  to  under  delicient 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Spain.  Thus  crooked 
was  the  policy,  even  at  the  moment  of  restora- 
tion, of  the  foolish  prince  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  ability  for  any  thing  but  mean  and  petty  in- 
trigue. The  terms  of  the  treaty  might  easily  be 
anticipated  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  made.  Napoleon  wanted  to  shake  out  the 
British  from  his  southwestern  quarter;  he  was 
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in  great  need  of  the  veteran  French  troops  who 
were  prisoners  in  Spain :  and  he  had  no  longer 
imv  hope  of  restoring  his  brotlicr  Joseph.  The 
treaty  of  December,  1813,  therefore  provided 
that  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  should  be 
recoi;niscd  as  monarchs  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Indies:  tliat  the  territory  of  Spain  should  be 
wlint  it  had  been  before  the  war  —  the  French 
giving  up  any  hold  they  had  there:  that  Ferdi- 
nand should  maintain  tiie  integrity  of  this  terri- 
tory, clearing  it  eonipletely  of  the  British:  that 
France  and  Spain  shoidd  ally  themselves  to 
maint.ain  their  maritime  rights  against  England: 
tliat  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  adhered  to  King 
Joseph  should  be  reinstated  in  whatever  they 
had  enjoved  under  him:  that  all  prisoners  on 
both  sides  should  inunediately  be  sent  home: 
and  tliat  Joseph  and  his  wife  should  receive 
large  annuities  from  Spain.  The  General  of  the 
Siiiuiisb  forces  in  Catalonia,  Copons,  was  in  so 
much  haste  to  conclude  a  separate  armistice  for 
himself,  with  Suchet,  without  any  regard  to  his 
British  comrades,  that  the  Cortes  had  to  act  with 
tlie  utmost  rapidity  to  prevent  it.  Since  the 
Cortes  had  invested  themselves  witli  executive, 
as  well  as  legislative  power,  the  Regency  had 
become  a  mere  show;  and  now,  when  the  Cortes 
instantly  quashed  the  treaty,  the  Regency  fol- 
lowed the  example.  On  the  8th  of  January,  the 
Regency  let  his  Majesty  know  how  much  he  was 
beloved  and  desired;  but  also,  how  impossible  it 
was  to  ratify  any  act  done  by  him  while  in  a 
state  of  captivity.  As  Napoleon  could  not  get 
back  his  troops  from  Spain  in  this  way,  he  tried 
another.  He  released  some  of  Ferdinand's  chief 
ofHcers,  and  sent  them  to  him,  witli  advocates  of 
his  own.  to  arrange  about  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
exchanging  prisoners;  and  General  Palafox.  one 
of  the  late  captives,  went  to  Madrid,  where, 
however,  he  met  with  no  better  success  than  his 
predecessor.  By  that  time  (the  end  of  January) 
it  was  settled  that  the  Spanish  treaty,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  to  be  framed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Allies,  at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon. 
With  the  hope  of  paralyzing  the  Spanish  forces 
by  division,  Napoleon  sent  Ferdinand  back  to 
Spain.  He  went  through  Catalonia,  and  arrived 
in  his  own  dominions  on  the  24th  of  March.  .  .  . 
These  intrigues  and  negotiations  caused  extreme 
vexation  to  Wellington.  They  suddenly  stopped 
every  attempt  to  expel  the  French  from  Cata- 
lonia, and  threatened  to  bring  into  the  field 
against  him  all  the  prisoners  he  had  left  behind 
liim  in  Spain:  and  there  was  no  saying  how  the 
winding-up  of  the  war  might  be  delayed  or  in- 
jured by  the  political  quarrels  which  were  sure 
to  break  out  whenever  Ferdinand  and  the  Cortes 
came  into  collision.  ...  He  therefore  lost  no 
time:  and  tlie  war  was  over  before  Ferdinand 
entered  Madrid.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  May  that 
he  entered  Madrid,  his  carriage  drawn  by  the 
populace.  As  he  went  through  the  city  on  foot, 
to  sliow  his  confidence,  tlie  people  cheered  him. 
They  were  aware  of  some  suspicious  arrests,  but 
were  willing  to  hope  that  tliey  were  merely  pre- 
cautionary. Then  followed  the  complete  res- 
toration of  the  religious  orders  to  the  predomi- 
nance which  had  been  found  intolerable  before; 
the  abolition  of  the  Cortes:  and  tlie  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition.  Tlie  Constitution  had 
been  rejected  by  the  King  before  his  entrj'  into 
Madrid.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  country 
was  distracted  with  discontent  and  fear ;  and,  in 


a  few  months,  the  jirisons  of  Madrid  were  so 
overflowing  with  state  prisoners  —  ninety  being 
arrested  on  one  September  night  —  that  convents, 
were  made  into  prisons  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  King's  enemies.  Patriots  were  driven  into 
the  mountains,  and  became  banditti,  while  Ferdi- 
nand was  making  arrests  right  and  left,  coercing 
the  press,  and  ceremoniously  conveying  to  the 
great  square,  to  be  there  burned  in  ignominy,  the 
reiristers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Cortes. " 
— H.  Martineau,  Jfi.-t.  of  England,  1800-1815, 
Ilk.  2,  ch.  6.  —  ■'Ferdinand  was  a  person  of  nar- 
row mind,  and  his  heart  seeras  to  have  been  in- 
capable of  generous  feeling;  but  he  was  not  a 
wicked  man,  nor  wouUl  he  have  been  a  bad 
King  if  he  had  met  with  wise  ministers,  and  had 
ruled  over  an  enlightened  people.  On  the  two 
important  subjects  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
he  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  in  per- 
fect sympathy, —  both,  upon  both  subjects,  im- 
bued with  error  to  the  core;  and  the  popular 
feeling  in  both  cases  outran  his.  The  word 
Liberty  ('Libertad')  appeared  in  large  bronze 
letters  over  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes 
in  Madrid.  The  people  of  their  own  impulse 
hurried  thither  to  remove  it.  .  .  .  The  Stone  of 
the  Constitution,  as  it  was  called,  was  every- 
where removed.  .  .  .  The  people  at  Seville 
deposed  all  the  existing  authorities,  elected  others 
in  their  stead  to  all  the  olHces  which  had  existed 
under  the  old  system,  and  then  required  tliose 
authorities  to  re-establish  the  Inquisition.  In  re- 
establishing that  accursed  tribunal  by  a  formal 
act  of  government,  in  suppressing  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  wliieh  had  been  abused  to  its  own 
destruction,  and  in  continuing  to  govern  not 
merely  as  an  absolute  monarch,  but  as  a  despotic 
one,  Ferdinand  undoubtedly  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Spanish  nation.  .  .  .  But,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  more  conspicuous  persons  among 
the  'Liberales,'  whom  he  condemned  to  strict 
and  long  imprisonment,  many  of  them  for  life, 
he  brought  upon  himself  an  indelible  reproach. " 
— R.  Southey,  Hist,  of  the  Peninsular  War,  ch. 
46  (!'.  6). 

A.  D.  1814-1827. — The  Constitution  of  1812. 
— Abrogated  by  Ferdinand. —  Restored  by  the 
Revolution  of  1820. —  Intervention  of  the  Holy 
Alliance, — Absolutism  and  bigotry  reinstated 
by  the  arms  of  France. —  "  During  the  war  and 
the  captivity  of  Ferdinand,  the  Cortes  had,  in 
March  1813  establislied  a  new  Constitution,  by 
which  the  royal  authoritj^  was  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  name.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  VII.,  after 
his  return,  immediately  applied  himself  to  re- 
store the  ancient  regime  in  all  its  unmitigated 
bigotry  and  exclusiveness.  He  issued  decrees, 
in'  May,  1814,  by  which  all  Liberals  and  Free- 
masons, and  all  adiierents  of  the  Cortfes,  and  of 
the  officers  appointed  by  them,  were  either  com- 
pelled to  fly,  or  subjected  to  imprisonment,  or  at 
least  deposed.  All  national  projierty  was  wrested 
from  the  purchasers  of  it,  not  only  without  com- 
pensation, but  lines  were  even  imposed  upon  the 
holders.  All  dissolved  convents  were  re-estab- 
lished. The  Inquisition  was  restored,  and  Mir 
Capillo,  Bishop  of  Almeria,  appointed  Grand 
Inquisitor,  who  acted  with  fanatical  severity, 
and  is  said  to  have  incarcerated  50,000  persons 
for  their  opinions,  many  of  whom  were  subjected 
to  torture.  .  .  .  Ten  thousand  persons  are  com- 
puted to  have  fled  into  France.  The  kingdom 
was  governed  by  a  Camarilla,  consisting  of  the 
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King's  favourites,  selected  from  the  lowest  and 
most  worthless  of  the  courtiers.  .  .  .  The  French 
invasion  of  Spain  had  occasioned  a  revolution  in 
Spanish  America  [see  Argentine  Republic: 
A.  D.  1806-1820:  Colombi.\x  States-  A  D 
1810-1819;  Mexico:  A.  D.  1810-1819,  and  1820- 
1826;  Chile:  A.  D.  1810-1818;  Peru:  A.  D. 
1820-1826].  The  loss  of  the  American  colonies, 
and  a  bad  system  of  rural  economy,  by  which 
agriculture  was  neglected  iu  favour  of  sheep- 
breeding,  had  reduced  Spain  to  great  poverty. 
This  state  of  things  naturally  atfected  the  finan- 
ces; the  troops  were  left  unpaid,  and  broke  out 
into  constant  mutinies.  A  successful  insurrec- 
tion of  this  kind,  led  by  Colonels  Quiroga  and 
Riego,  occurred  in  1820.  Mina,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  guerilla  leader,  but,  hav- 
ing compromised  himself  in  a  previous  mutiny, 
had  been  compelled  to  fly  into  France,  now 
recrossed  the  Pyrcuees  to  aid  the  movement. 
The  Constitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed  at  Sara- 
go.ssa;  and  the  cowardly  Ferdinand  .  .  .  was 
also  obliged  to  proclaim  it  at  Madrid,  March  8th 
1820.  The  Cortes  was  convened  iu  July,  when 
Ferdinand  opened  the  Assembly  with  an  hypo- 
critical speech,  remarkable  for  its  exaggeration 
of  Liberal  sentiments.  The  Cortfes  immediately 
proceeded  again  to  dissolve  the  convents,  and 
even  to  seize  the  tithes  of  the  secular  clergy,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  money  was  required  for  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  The  Inquisition  was 
■once  more  abolished,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
ordained,  the  right  of  meeting  and  forming  clubs 
restored.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  revolutionists  were 
divided  into  three  parties:  the  Decamisados,  an- 
swering to  the  French  '  Sans-culottes ' ;  the 
Communeros.  who  were  for  a  moderate  consti- 
tutional system;  and  the  Auilleros,  known  by 
the  symbol  of  a  ring;  who,  dreading  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Holy  Alliance,  endeavoured  to  concili- 
ate the  people  with  the  crown.  On  the  whole, 
the  insurgents  used  their  victory  with  modera- 
tion, and,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  vic- 
tims of  revenge,  contented  themselves  with 
depriving  their  opponents,  the  Serviles,  of  their 
places  and  emoluments.  .  .  .  The  revolution, 
though  originated  by  the  soldiery,  was  adopted 
by  the  more  educated  class  of  citizens.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clergy  and  the  peasantry  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  it.  In  the  summer  of  1821, 
guerilla  bauds  were  organised  in  the  provinces 
in  the  cause  of  Church  and  King,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  'Armies  of  the  Faith.'.  .  .  In 
these  civil  disturbances  dreadful  atrocities  were 
committed  on  both  sides.  .  .  .  The  French  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  ulterior  design  of  interfer- 
ing in  Spanish  affairs,  seized  the  pretext  of  this 
disorder  to  place  a  cordon  of  troops  on  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  to  which  the  Spaniards  opposed  an  army  of 
observation.  Ferdinand,  relying  on  the  Army 
of  the  Faith,  and  on  his  Foreign  Minister,  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  a  Moderado,  thought  he  might 
venture  on  a  coup  d'etat  before  the  appearance 
of  the  French ;  but  his  guards  were  worsted  in  a 
street  fight.  July  7tli  1822.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  was 
now  base  enough  to  apidaud  and  thank  the  vic- 
tors, to  dismiss  the  Moderados  from  the  Jlinistry, 
and  to  replace  them  bv  Exaltados,  or  Radicals. 
This  state  of  things  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  Octolier  1822,  the 
three  northern  monarchs  assembled  in  congress 
at  Verona,  to  adopt  some  resolution  respecting 
Spain   [see  Veron.v:    The  Congress  of].  .  .  . 


They  addressed  a  note  to  the  Spaniards  requir- 
mg  the  restoration  of  absolutism.  .  .  In  the 
spnng,  the  French  army  of  observation,  which 
had  been  increased  to  100,000  men,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Angonlfime  " 
The  Spanish  troops  "  were  few  and  ill  disciplined  ■ 
whde  m  Old  Castile  stood  guerilla  bands,  under 
the  pnest  Merino,  ready  to  aid  the  French  inva- 
sion. An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  to 
dismiss  his  Liberal  ministry  induced  the  minis- 
ters and  the  Cortfis  to  remove  him  to  Seville 
(March  20th  1823),  whither  the  Cortis  were  to 
follow.  The  Duke  of  Angoul6me  addressed  a 
])roclaination  to  the  Spaniards  from  Bavonne, 
April  2nd,  in  which  he  told  them  that  he  did  not 
enter  Spain  as  an  enemy,  but  to  liberate  the  cap- 
tive King,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  friends 
of  order,  to  re-establish  the  altar  and  the  throne. 
The  French  crossed  the  Bidassoa.  April  7th. 
The  only  serious  resistance  which  they  experi- 
enced was  from  Mina  [in  Catalonia].  Ballasteros 
[in  Navarre]  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppo.se 
them,  while  the  traitor  O'DonncIl  [commanding 
a  reserve  in  New  Castile]  entered  into  negocia- 
tions  with  the  enemy,  and  opened  to  them  the 
road  to  the  capital.  Ballasteros  was  compelled 
to  retire  into  Valencia,  and  the  French  entered 
iladrid,  Jlay  23rd.  A  Regency  .  .  .  was  now 
instituted  till  the  King  should  be  rescued.  .  .  . 
A  French  corps  was  despatched  .  .  .  against 
Seville,  where  the  Cortes  had  reopened  their  sit- 
tings; but  on  the  advance  of  the  French  they 
retired  to  Cadiz,  June  12th,  taking  with  them 
the  King,  whom  they  declared  of  unsound  mind, 
and  a  provisional  Regency  was  appointed."  The 
French  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Cadiz,  wliieli 
capitulated  October  1st,  after  a  bombardment, 
the  Cortes  escaping  by  sea.  Mina,  in  Catalonia, 
gave  up  resistance  in  November.  "The  Duke 
of  AngoulSme  returned  to  Paris  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  Spain  continued  to  be  occupied 
by  an  array  of  40,000  French.  The  first  act  of 
Ferdinand  after  his  release  was  to  publish  a 
proclamation,  October  1st,  revoking  all  that  liacl 
been  done  since  March  7th  1820.  The  Inquisi- 
tion, indeed,  was  not  restored;  but  the  ven- 
geance exercised  by  the  secular  tribunals  was  so 
atrocious  that  the  Duke  of  Angoulenie  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  arrests  not  sanctioned  by  the 
French  commander;  an  act,  however,  which  on 
the  principle  of  non-interference  was  disavowcil 
by  the  French  Government.  ...  It  is  computed 
that  40,000  Constitutionalists,  chiefly  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  were  thrown  into  prison.  The 
French  remained  in  Spain  till  1827.  M.  Zea 
Bermudez,  the  new  Minister,  endeavoured  to  rule 
with  moderation.  But  he  was  opposed  on  all 
sides.  .  .  .  His  most  dangerous  enemy  was  the 
Apostolic  Junta,  erected  in  1824  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  to  its  full  extent,  and  indepen- 
dently of  the  Ministry,  the  victory  of  bigotry 
and  absolutism. "  In  1825,  Bermudez  was  driven 
to  resign.  "  The  Junta  ...  in  the  spring  of 
1827  excited  in  Catalonia  an  insurrection  of  the 
Serviles.  The  insurgents  styled  themselves  Ag- 
graviados  (aggrieved  (lersons),  because  the  King 
did  not  restore  the  Inqui.sition,  and  because  lie 
sometimes  listened  to  his  half  Liberal  ministers 
or  to  the  French  and  English  ambassjidors,  instead 
of  suffering  the  Junta  to  rule  uncontrolled.  The 
history  of  the  revolt  is  obscure.  .  .  .  The  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  dethrone  Ferdinand  m 
favour  of  his  brother  Carlos."    The  insurrection 
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was  suppressed,  "the  province  disarmed,  and 
many  persons  executed."— T.  11.  Dyer,  Hist,  of 
Modern  Europe,  hk.  8  (v.  4). 

Also  is:  E.  Blaquiere,  Ilistorical  lieviere  of  the 
Spanish  Rei-olutiou. —F.  A.  de  Chateaubriand, 
Memoirs:  Congress  of  Verona,  v.  1.  —  S.  Walpole, 
//w<.  ofEnq.,  eh.  9  (i\  3).— Sir  A.  Alison,  llixt. 
(f  Europe.  1810-1852,  ch.  7,  itndW-Vi. 

A.  D.  1815.  — The  Allies  in  France.  See 
Fr.vxce:  a.  D.  1815 (.Iii.Y— November). 

A.  D.  1815.— Accession  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 
See  Holy  Ai,i.I-\nce. 

A.  D.  1818.— Chile  lost  to  the  Spanish 
crown.     SwCiiii.i;:  A.  I).  ISlD-lSls. 

A.  D.  1821. — Mexican  independence  practi- 
cally gained. — Iturbide's  empire.  See  Mexico: 
A.  1).  ls20-ls-,'(5. 

A.  D.  1822-1823. — The  Congress  of  Verona. 
— French  intervention  approved.  See  Verona, 
The  ('i)N(;kess  of. 

A.  D.  1824. —  Peruvian  independence  won 
at  Ayacucho.     See  Peru:  A.  I).  1820-1826. 

A.  D.  1833. — Accession  of  Isabella  II. 

A.  D.  1833-1846. — The  civil  war  of  Carlists 
and  Christinos. —  Abdication  of  Christina. — 
Regency  of  Espartero.  —  Revolution  of  1843. — 
Accession  of  Queen  Isabella. — Louis  Philippe 
and  his  Spanish  marriages. — "The  eyes  of 
King  Ferdiiianil  VII.  were  scarcely  closed,  Sep- 
tember 29tli,  1833,  when  the  Apostolic  party — 
whose  strength  lay  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and 
especially  in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces 
—  proclaimed  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  king 
under  the  title  of  Charles  V.  In  order  to  offer  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  Carlists,  who  were 
fighting  for  absolutism  and  priestcraft,  there  was 
no  other  course  for  the  regent,  Maria  Christina, 
than  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  liberal 
party.  So  the  seven  years'  war  between  Carlists 
and  Christinos,  from  a  war  of  succession,  became 
a  strife  of  principles  and  a  war  of  citizens.  At 
the  outset,  owing  to  the  skill  of  Genera!  Zuma- 
lacarreguy,  to  whom  the  Christinos  could  oppose 
no  leader  of  equal  ability,  the  Carlists  had  the 
advantage  in  the  field.  Don  Carlos  threatened 
the  Spanish  frontiers  from  Portugal,  where  he 
had  been  living  in  exile  with  his  dear  nephew, 
Don  Miguel.  In  this  strait,  Christina  applied  to 
England  and  France,  and  between  those  two 
states  and  Spain  and  Portugal  was  concluded  the 
quadruple  alliance  of  April  22d,  1834,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  uphold  the  constitutional  thrones 
of  Isabella  and  Maria  da  Gloria,  and  to  drive  out 
the  two  pretenders,  Carlos  and  Miguel.  In  that 
yt?ar  both  pretenders,  who  enjoyed  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  favor  of  the  Pope  and  the  Eastern 
powers,  had  to  leave  Portugal.  Carlos  reached 
England  on  an  English  ship  in  June,  but  fled 
again  in  .luly,  and,  after  an  adventurous  journey 
through  France,  appeared  suddenly  in  Navarre, 
to  inspire  his  followers  with  courage  b_v  the  royal 
presence.  The  war  was  conducted  with  passion 
and  cruelty  on  both  sides.  After  the  death  of 
Zumalacarreguy  at  the  siege  of  Bilbao,  June 
14th,  1835,  the  Christinos,  who  were  superior  in 
point  of  numbers,  seemed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage. .  .  .  The  turning-point  was  reached  when 
the  command  of  the  Christino  army  was  com- 
mitted to  Espartero.  In  1836  he  defeated  the 
Carlists  in  the  murderous  battle  of  Luchana.  In 
183T,  when  Carlos  advanced  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Madrid,  he  hastened  to  the  succor  of  the 
capital,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat.     To  these 


losses  were  added  disunion  in  the  Carlist  camp. 
The  utterly  incapable,  dependent  pretender  was 
the  tool  of  his  Camarilla,  which  made  excellence 
in  the  catechism  a  more  important  requisite  for 
the  chief  command  than  military  science,  and 
which  deposed  the  most  capable  generals  to  put 
its  own  creatures  in  command.  The  new  com- 
mander-in-chief, Guergue,  said,  bluntly,  to  Car- 
los. '  We,  the  blockheads  and  ignoramuses,  have 
yet  to  conduct  your  JIajesty  to  Madrid ;  and  who- 
ever does  not  belong  in  that  category  is  a  traitor.' 
This  Apostolic  hero  was  defeated  several  times 
by  Espartero  in  1838,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
northern  provinces  gradually  cooled  down.  He 
was  deposed,  and  the  chief  command  intrusted 
to  the  cunning  !Maroto.  ...  As  he  [Maroto]  did 
not  succeed  in  winning  victories  over  Espartero, 
who  overmatched  him,  he  concluded,  instead, 
August  31st,  1839,  the  treaty  of  Vergara,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  he  went  over  to  the  Chris- 
tinos, with  his  army,  and  by  that  means  obtained 
full  amnesty,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces. 
After  this,  Don  Carlos's  cause  was  hopelessly 
lost.  He  fled,  in  September,  to  France,  with 
many  of  his  followers,  and  was  compelled  to  pass 
six  years  in  Bourges  under  police  supervision. 
In  1845,  after  he  had  resigned  his  claims  in  favor 
of  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Montemolin,  he 
received  permission  to  depart,  and  went  to  Italv. 
He  died  in  Trieste,  March  10th,  1855.  His  fo'l- 
lowers,  under  Cabrera,  carried  on  the  war  for 
some  time  longer  in  Catalonia.  But  they,  too, 
were  overcome  by  Espartero,  and  in  July,  1840, 
they  fled,  about  8,000  strong,  to  France,  where 
they  were  put  under  surveillance.  The  civil  war 
was  at  an  end,  but  the  strife  of  principles  con- 
tinued. Espartero,  who  had  been  made  Duke  of 
Victory  (Vittoria),  was  the  most  important  and 
popular  personage  in  Spain,  with  wiiom  the 
regent,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  had  to  reckon. 
In  the  mean  time  Christina  had  contrived  to 
alienate  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  Span- 
iards, both  by  her  private  life  and  her  political 
conduct.  Her  liberal  paroxysms  were  not  seri- 
ous, and  gave  way,  as  soon  as  the  momentary 
need  was  past,  to  the  most  opposite  tendency. 
...  In  1836  the  Progressists  apprehended  a  re- 
action, and  sought  to  anticipate  it.  Insurrec- 
tions were  organized  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the 
constitution  of  1813  was  made  the  programme 
of  the  revolt.  .  .  .  Soldiers  of  the  guard  forced 
their  way  into  the  palace,  and  compelled  [Chris- 
tina] to  accept  the  constitution  of  1813.  A  con- 
stitutional assembly  undertook  a  revision  of  this, 
and  therefrom  resulted  the  new  constitution  of 
1837.  Christina  swore  to  it,  but  hoped,  by  con- 
trolling the  elections,  to  bring  the  Moderados 
into  the  Cortes  and  the  ministry-.  When  she  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  in  1840,  she  issued  a  municipal 
ordinance  placing  the  appointment  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion. This  occasioned  riots  in  Madrid  and  other 
cities ;  and  when  Christina  commissioned  Espar- 
tero, who  was  just  returning  victorious,  to  sup- 
press the  revolt  in  iladrid,  he  refused  to  consti- 
tute himself  the  tool  of  an  unpopular  policy. 
But  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  hold  in 
check  the  revolution  which  threatened  to  break 
out  on  all  sides;  and  so.  September  16th,  1840, 
he  had  to  be  named  minister  president,  .  .  . 
Under  such  circumstances  the  regency  had  but 
little  charm  for  Christina,  and  there  were,  more- 
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over,  other  causes  working  witli  these  to  the 
same  result.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, she  had  bestowed  her  favor  on  a  vouno- 
lifeguardsman  named  JIunoz,  made  hii'n  her 
chamberlain,  and  been  secretly  married  to  him. 
Tills  union  soon  published  itself  in  a  rich  bless- 
ing of  offspring,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
18i4  that  her  public  marriage  with  Munoz,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  duke  (of  Rianzares) 
and  grandee  of  Spain  took  place.  Having  bv 
this  course  of  life  forfeited  the  fame  of  an  hon- 
est woman,  and  exposed  herself  to  all  sorts  of 
attacks,  she  preferred  to  leave  the  country.  Oc- 
tober 12th,  she  abdicated  the  regency,  and  jour- 
neyed to  France.  May  8th,  1841,  the  newly 
elected  Cortes  named  Espartero  regent  of  Spain, 
and  guardian  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  sister, 
the  Infanta  Luisa  Fernanda.  .  .  .  Since  he  knew 
how  actively  Christina,  supported  by  Louis 
Philippe,  was  working  against  him  with  gold 
and  influence,  he  entered  into  closer  relations 
with  England,  whereupon  his  envious  foes  and 
rivals  accused  him  of  the  sale  of  Spanish  com- 
mercial interests  to  England.  Because  he  quieted 
rebellious  Barcelona  by  a  bombardment  in  1842, 
he  was  accused  of  tyranny.  In  1843  new  insur- 
rections broke  out  in  the  south;  Colonel  Prim 
hastened  to  Catalonia,  and  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  soldiers  whom  Christina's  agents  had 
won  over  by  a  liberal  use  of  money ;  Espartero's 
deadliest  foe.  General  Narvaez.  landed  in  Valen- 
cia, and  marched  into  JIadrid  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  Espartero,  against  whom  Progressists 
and  Moderados  had  conspired  together,  found 
himself  forsaken,  and  embarked  at  Cadiz,  July 
26th  1843,  for  England,  whence  he  did  not  dare 
to  return  to  his  own  country  until  1848.  In  No- 
vember, 1843,  the  thirteen-year-old  Isabella  was 
declared  of  age.  She  assumed  the  government, 
made  Narvaez,  now  Duke  of  Valencia,  minister 
president,  and  recalled  her  mother.  Thereby 
gate  and  doors  were  opened  to  the  French  influ- 
ence, and  the  game  of  intrigue  and  reaction  re- 
commenced. In  1845  the  constitution  of  1837 
was  altered  in  the  interests  of  absolutism.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  secure  to  his  house  a  lasting  influence 
in  Spain,  and  acquire  for  it  the  reversion  of  the 
Spanish  throne,  Louis  Philippe,  in  concert  with 
Christina,  eilected,  October  16th,  1846,  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella  with  her  kinsman  Francis  of 
A.ssis,  and  of  the  Infanta  Luisa  with  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier.  his  own  youngest  son.  (At  first 
his  plan  was  to  marry  Isabella  also  to  one  of  his 
sons,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  but  he  abandoned  it 
on  account  of  the  energetic  protest  of  the  Palmer- 
ston  cabinet,  and,  instead,  chose  for  Isabella,  in 
Francis  of  Assis,  the  person  who,  by  reason  of 
his  mental  and  physical  weakness,  would  be  least 
likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  son  ]iIontpen- 
sier.)  This  secretly  negotiated  marriage  cost 
Louis  Philippe  the  friendship  of  the  English 
cabinet." — W.  Muller,  Pulitiad  Hist,  of  Moiiern 
Times,  sect.  9. 

Also  in:  W.  BoUaert,  The  Wars  of  Succession 
in  Portugal  and  Spain.  1826  to  1840,  v.  2.— C.  F. 
Henningsen,  A  Ticelte  Months'  Cnmpaign  tcith 
Zumalacarresui.— Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  (Lord  Dall- 
ing),  Life  of  Palmerst^n,  v.  3,  ch.  7.— C.  A.  Fyfle, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe.  i\  2.  ch.  6. 

A.  b.  1845-1860.— Cuba  in  danger  from  the 
United  States.— Filibustering  movements.— 
The  Ostend  Manifesto.  See  Ccb.\:  A.  D. 
1840-180U. 


A.  D.  1861.— Allied  intervention  in  Mexico. 
See  .Mexico:  A.  I).  1^61-1807 

A.  D.  1866.  -  War    with    Peru.  -  Repulse 
Irom  Callao.     SeePERC:  A.  I).  1n->6-1S7C, 

A  D  1866-1873.— Vices  and  misgovernment 
ot  Isabella.—  Revolution  of  1868.— Flight  of 
the  Queen.— Constitution  of  1869.— Religious 
toleration.— Candidates  for  the  vacant  throne 
—Election  of  Amadeo  of  Italy.—  Unfriendli- 
ness of  the  nation  to  him.— His  abdication.— 
''In  .January,  1866,  occurred  an  iiisurrf-ctiuti 
headed  by  General  Prim,  a  leading  officer  of  ilie 
army,  which,  failing,  caused  his  temporary  exile. 
In  June  there  originated  in  the  barrack  of  San 
Gil,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  palace,  a  more 
serious  revolt,  which  extended  over  a  great  part 
of  Madrid.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the 
Ministry,  in  a  public  proclamation,  alleged  as  a 
justification  for  an  autocratic  exercise  of  power, 
that  'revolutionary  tendencies  constituted  an  im- 
posing organism  with  dangerous  [iretensions; 
that  a  rebellion  adverse  to  the  fundamental  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  and  the  dynasty  of  Isa- 
bella, such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Spain,  had 
obtained  possession  of  important  municipalities, 
and  triumphed  in  the  deputations  from  all  the 
provinces,'  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  dis-solve 
the  municipalities  and  renew  the  provisional 
deputations.  ...  By  this  arbitrary  assumption 
Spain  was  under  as  complete  a  despotism  as  ex- 
isted in  the  neighboring  empire  of  Morocco. 
The  dissatisfaction  at  such  maladministration, 
such  abuses  in  the  government,  and  the  thinly 
disguised  immoralities  of  the  Queen,  soon  found 
expression  in  audible  murmurs  and  severe  criti- 
cism. These  verbal  protests  were  followed  by 
machinations  for  the  overthrow  or  control  of  a 
sovereign  subject  to  ambitious  priests  and  a  venal 
coterie.  Two  exiles,  ilarshal  Serrano  and  Mar- 
shal Prim,  united  with  Admiral  Topete  at  Cadiz, 
and  began  a  revolution  which  soon  had  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
army  and  the  navy.  A  provisional  revolutionary 
junta  of  forty-one  persons  —  a  few  others,  nota- 
bly Sagasta  and  Martos,  were  afterwards  added 

—  was  appointed,  which  signed  decrees  and 
orders  having  the  force  and  effect  of  laws.  In 
less  than  a  month  Francisco  Serrano  was  author- 
ized by  the  junta  to  form  a  temporary  ministry 
to  rule'  the  country  until  the  Cortes  should  meet. 
The  defeat  of  the  royal  troops  near  Alcolea  pre- 
vented the  return  of  Isabella  to  Madrid,  and  on 
September  30,  1868,  she  fled  across  the  border 
into  France.  .  .  .  With  the  flight  of  the  Queen 
vanished  for  a  time  the  parliamentary  monarchy, 
and,  despite  her  impotent  proclamations  from 
France,  and  offers  of  amnesty,  a  provisional 
government  was  at  once  establislied.  A  decree 
of  the  Government  to  take  inventories  of  all  the 
libraries,  collections  of  manuscripts,  works  of 
art,  or  objects  of  historical  value  — a  measure 
necessary  to  make  useful  and  available  these 
treasures,  and  to  prevent  spoliation  and  transfer 

—  was  peacefully  executed  except  at  Burgos. 
Here,  under  instigation  of  the  priests  and  aided 
by  them,  a  mob  assembled,  broke  down  the  dwrs 
of  the  cathedral,  assassinated  the  Governor, 
wounded  the  chief  of  police,  and  expelle<l  those 
engaged  in  making  the  required  examination 
and  inventory.  This  outbreak,  attributed  to  a 
clerical  and  Cariist  conspiracy,  awakened  oi>po- 
sition  and  horror.  A  strong  pressure  was  created 
for  the  immediate  estalilishment  of  freedom  of 
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■worship.  The  tui-ixious  butchery  at  Burgos 
aroused  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  The 
Nuncio  was  so  iniperilled  by  the  excited  popu- 
hice  that  the  diplomatic  corps  interposed  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  their  colleague.  Jlar- 
shal  Serrano  quieted  the  angry  multitude  gathered 
at  his  residence  by  saying  that  the  Government 
had  prepared  the  "project  of  a  constitution  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  one  of 
whose  first  articles  was  liberty  of  worship.  On 
February  12,  1869,  the  Constitutional  Cortes  con- 
voked by  the  Provisional  Government,  assembled 
with  unusual  pomp  and  ceremony  and  with 
striking  demonstrations  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
.  .  .  The  Republicans,  among  whom  the  eloquent 
Castelar  was  influential,  were  a  compact  plialanx, 
and  to  them  the  independent  Progresistas,  led 
by  General  Prim,  made  overtures  which  were 
accepted.  On  Sunday  June  5,  1869,  the  Con- 
stitution was  promulgated.  .  .  .  While  recog- 
nizing the  provinces  and  endowing  them  with 
important  functions,  the  Cortes  rejected  the  plan 
of  a  federal  republic,  and  adhered  to  the  mon- 
archical form  of  government  as  corresponding 
with  and  a  concession  to  Spanish  traditions,  and 
as  most  likely  to  secure  a  larger  measure  of  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  revolution.  The  Consti- 
tution, the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  that  (lopular 
uprising,  recognized  the  natural  and  inherent 
rights  of  man.  and  established  an  elective  mon- 
archy. .  .  .  Congress  was  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  provincial  assemblies  and  the 
municipal  authorities  were  elected  by  the  people 
of  their  respective  localities.  The  ancient  priv- 
ileges of  the  aristocracy  were  annulled,  and  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  w'as  recog- 
nized. .  .  .  The  Clerical  party  claimed  the  con- 
tinued niaiuteuauee  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  exclusion  of  all  other  worship, 
but  the  country  had  outgrown  such  intolerance. 
.  .  .  The  Catholic  form  of  faith  was  retained 
in  the  organic  law  as  the  religion  of  the  State, 
but  a  larger  liberty  of  worship  was  secured  to  the 
people.  In  Article  XXI.  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Roman  religion  was  declared  the  State  religion, 
and  the  obligation  to  maintain  its  worship  and 
ministers  was  imposed.  Foreigners  were  granted 
toleration  for  public  and  private  worship  under 
the  limitations  of  the  universal  rules  of  morals 
and  right,  and  Spaniards,  even,  professing  an- 
other than  the  Catholic  religion  were  to  have  the 
like  toleration.  .  .  .  Spain  quietly  passed  from 
the  anomalous  condition  of  a  provisional  into  a 
regular  constitutional  government,  the  title  of 
Provisional  Government  having  been  changed  to 
that  of  Executive  Power.  In  June  a  regency 
was  established,  and  Serrano  was  chosen  by  a 
vote  of  193  to  45.  From  June  16,  1869,  the  date 
of  Prim's  first  cabinet,  until  December  27,  1870, 
wlien  he  was  shot  [as  he  rode  through  the  street, 
by  assassins,  who  escaped],  he  had  four  separate 
ministries  besides  several  changes  of  individual 
ministers ;  and  this  instability  is  characteristic  of 
Spanish  politics.  .  .  .  For  tlie  vacant  throne 
some  Spaniards  turned  to  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier ;  some  to  the  Court  of  Portugal,  and  in 
default  thereof  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  ...  At 
the  moment  of  greatest  embarrassment,  the  can- 
didature of  Leopold,  Prince  of  HohenzoUern,  was 
proposed  [ —  a  proposal  which  led  to  the  Fianco- 
German  war  :  see  Fk.\nce:  A.  D.  1870  (June 
—  July  )]....  Leopold's  declension  was  a 
welcome  relief.     His  candidacy  being  removed, 


the  strife  for  the  throne  became  fiercer.  On  No- 
vember 3,  1870,  General  Prim  announced  to  the 
Cortes  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  son  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, as  the  Ministerial  candidate  for  the 
crown.  Castelar  impetuously  denounced  the  at- 
tempt to  put  a  foreigner  over  Spaniards.  On  the 
15th,  Amadeo  was  elected  king,  receiving  on  a 
vote  by  ballot  a  majority  of  seventy-one  of  those 
present  and  a  majority  of  eighteen  in  a  full 
house.  .  .  .  The  choice  excited  no  enthusiasm, 
elicited  no  applause,  nor  was  a  viva  given  by  the 
multitude  outside  the  building  where  the  Cortes 
had  made  a  sovereign.  Thirty  tliousand  troops, 
discreetly  posted  in  principal  thoroughfares,  pre- 
vented any  hostile  demonstration,  and  the  lead- 
ing Republicans,  Figueras,  Castelar,  and  Piyy 
JIargall,  advised  against  any  acts  of  violence. 
JIany  journals  condemned  the  Cortes.  Grandees 
protested,  placards  caricatured  and  ridiculed. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  Zorrilla  went  to  Italy  to  make 
the  formal  tender  of  the  crown,  and  on  January  2, 
1871,  the  prince  reached  Madrid  and  took  the 
prescribed  oaths  of  office  in  the  presence  of  the 
regent,  the  Cortes,  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 
The  ceremony  was  brief  and  simple.  The  re- 
ception by  the  populace  was  respectful  and  cold. 
The  Provisional  Government  resigned,  and  a  new 
ndnistry  was  appointed,  embracing  such  men  as 
Serrano,  Martos,  Moret,  Sagasta,  and  Zorrilla. 
.  .  .  Amadeo  never  had  the  friendship  of  the 
Carlists  nor  of  the  simon-pure  Monarchists.  The 
dynasty  was  offensive  to  the  adherents  of  Don 
Carlos  and  of  Alfonso,  and  to  the  Republicans, 
who  were  opposed  to  any  king.  .  .  .  Becoming 
[after  two  years]  convinced  that  the  Opposition 
was  irreconcilable,  that  factions  were  inevitable, 
that  a  stable  ministry  was  impossible,  Amadeo 
resolved  on  the  singular  course  of  abdicating  the 
royal  authority,  and  returning  to  the  nation  the 
powers  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  ;  "  and 
this  abdication  he  performed  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1873. — J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Constitutional 
Government  in  Spain,  ch.  3-4. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Harrison,  Spain,  ch.  27-28. 

A.  D.  1873-1885.— Reign  of  Alphonso  XII., 
son  of  Queen  Isabella. — On  the  abdication  of 
King  Amadeo,  "a  republic  was  declared  by  the 
Cortes,  and  the  gifted  and  eminent  statesman, 
Castelar,  strove  to  give  it  a  constitutional  and 
conservative  character.  But  during  the  dis. 
orders  of  the  last  few  years  the  Basque  provinces 
of  Navarre  and  Biscay  had  been  in  a  ferment  ex- 
cited by  the  Carlists.  The  grandson  of  the  Don 
Carlos  who  had  troubled  Spain  from  1833  to 
1839  appeared  in  those  provinces  which  were 
still  favourable  to  his  cause,  and  this  ardent 
j'oung  champion  of  divine  right  of  course  re- 
ceived the  support  of  French  legitimists.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of  the  Paris 
Commune  had  found  in  the  south  of  Spain  many 
adherents,  who  desired  that  their  country  should 
form  a  federation  of  provincial  republics.  Mal- 
aga, Seville,  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  and  Valencia 
revolted,  and  were  reduced  only  after  siiarp 
fighting.  A  group  of  generals  then  determined 
to  offer  the  crown  to  Alphonso,  the  young  son  of 
Isabella  II,  in  whose  favour  she  had  abdicated 
in  1868.  Castelar,  the  moderate  repulilican 
statesman,  reluctantly  consented,  and  young 
Alphonso  XII,  on  landing  in  Spain,  1874,  re- 
ceived the  support  of  most  republicans  and 
Carlists,  disgusted  by  the  excesses  of  their  ex- 
treme partisans.     His  generals  gradually  hemmed 
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in  the  Carlists  along  the  north  coast  by  battles 
near  Bilbao  and  Iran;  and  when  the  rebels  shot 
a  German  subject  Prince  Bismarck  sent  German 
ships  to  aid  the  Alphonsists.  These  in  the 
spring  of  1876  forced  Don  Carlos  and  most  of 
his  supporters  to  cross  the  French  frontier.  The 
Madrid  Government  now  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  fueros  or  local  privileges  of  the 
Basque  provinces,  which  they  had  misused  in 
openly  preparing  this  revolt.  So  Biscay  and 
Navarre  henceforth  contributed  to  tlie  general 
war  expenses  of  Spain,  and  their  conscripts  were 
incorporated  with  the  regular  army  of  Spain. 
Thus  the  last  municipal  and  provincial  privi- 
leges of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Navarre  vanished, 
and  national  unity  became  more  complete  in 
Spain,  as  in  every  other  country  of  Europe  ex- 
cept Austria  and  Turkey.  The  Basque  prov- 
inces resisted  the  change  which  placed  them  on 
a  level  with  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  have  not  yet 
become  reconciled  to  the  Madrid  Government. 
The  young  King,  Alphonso  XII,  had  many 
other  difticulties  to  meet.  The  government  was 
disorganised,  the  treasury  empty,  and  the  coun- 
try nearly  ruined;  but  he  had  a  trusty  adviser 
in  Canovas  del  Castillo,  a  man  of  great  prudence 
and  talent,  who,  whether  prime  minister  or  out 
of  ollice,  has  really  held  power  in  liis  hands. 
He  succeeded  in  unifying  the  public  debt,  and 
by  lowering  its  rate  of  interest  he  averted  State 
bankruptC}'.     He  also  strove  to  free  the  admiuis- 
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tration  from  the  habits  of  bribe-taking  which  had 
long  enfeebled  and  disgraced  it;  but  in  this  lie 
met  with  less  success,  as  also  in  striving  for 
purity  of  parliamentary  election.  .  .  .  The  Sen- 
ate IS  composed  of  (1)  nobles,  (2)  deputies  elected 
by  the  corporations  and  wealthy  classes,  and  (3) 
of  life  senators  appointed  bv  the  crown.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, one  deputy  for  every  .50,000  inhabitants. 
The  king  or  either  House  of  Parliament  has  the 
right  of  proposing  laws.  In  1883  King  Alphonso 
paid  a  visit  to  lierlin,  and  was  made  honorary 
colonel  of  a  Uhlan  regiment.  For  this  he  was 
hooted  and  tlircatened  by  the  Parisians  on  his 
visit  to  the  French  capital;  and  this  reception 
increased  the  coldness  of  Spain  toward  the 
French,  who  had  aggrieved  their  southern  neigh- 
bour by  designs  on  Jloroeco.  The  good  under- 
standing between  Spain  and  German  v  wa.s  over- 
clouded by  a  dispute  about  the  CaroHne  Islands 
in  the  Pacific,  which  Spain  rightlv  regarded  hs 
her  own.  Tins  aggravated  an  illness  of  Al- 
phonso, who  died  suddenly  (November  2'>.  1885). 
His  young  widow,  as  (lueeu-rcgent  for  her  infant 
child,  has  hitherto  [1889]  succeeded  with  mar- 
vellous tact."— J.  H.  Rose,  A  Century  of  Conti- 
nental History,  ch.  43. 

A.  D.  1885-1894.— Alphonso  XIII.— At  the 
time  of  this  writing  (November,  lis94),  the  queen- 
regent,  ]Maria  Christina,  is  still  reigning  in  the 
name  of  her  young  son,  Alphonso  XIII. 


SPALATO.     See  Salon.v,  Axciext. 

SPANISH  AMERICA  :  A.  D.  1492-1517.— 
Discoveries  and  early  settlements.  See  Amer- 
ica: A.  D.  1492,  to  1513-1517. 

A.  D.  1517-1524. — Discovery  and  conquest 
of  Mexico.  See  America:  A.  D.  1517-1518; 
and  Mexico:  1519,  to  1521-1524. 

A.  D.  1527-1533. — Discovery  and  conquest 
of  Peru.  See  America:  A.  I).  1.524-1528;  and 
Peru:  A.  D.  1528-1531,  and  1531-1533. 

A.  D.  1533.  — Conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.     See  Eciaddk. 

A.  D.  1535-1550.  —  Spanish  conquests  in 
Chile.     See  Chile:  A.  D.  1450-1724. 

A.  D.  1536-1538. —  Conquest  of  New  Gra- 
nada.   See  Colombian  States:  A.  D.  153(3-1731. 

A.  D.  1542-1568.  —  Establishment  of  the 
audiencias  of  Quito,  Charcas,  New  Granada, 
and  Chile,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  See 
Audiencias. 

A.  D.  1546-1724.  —  The  Araucanian  War. 
See  Chile:  A.  D.  14.50-1724. 

A.  D.  1580. — Final  founding  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  See  Argentine  IlEPruLic: 
A.  1).  1580-1777. 

A.  D.  1608-1767. — The  Jesuits  in  Paraguay. 
SeePAR.\GUAY:  A.  D.  1(308-1873. 

A.  D.  1620. — Formation  of  the  government 
of  Rio  de  La  Plata.  See  Argentine  KErun- 
Lic:  A.  D.  1.580-1777, 

A.  D.  1767.— Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  See 
Paraguay:  A.  D.  1(308-1873. 

A.  D.  1776. — Creation  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  See  Argentine  Keitblic: 
A.  D.  1580-1777;  and  Peru  :  A.  D.  15.)0-181(). 

A.  D.  1810-1816.— Revolt,  independence  and 
confederation  of  the  Argentine  Provinces. 
See  Argentine  Republic;  A.  D.  1806-1820. 

A  D.  1810-1818.  —  Chilean  independence 
achieved.     See  Cuile:  A.  D.  1810-1818. 


A.  D.  1810-1821.- The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  See 
CoLOMBL'LN  States:  A.  D.  l.siO-1819. 

A.  D.  i8li. — Paraguayan  independence  ac- 
complished.    See  Paraguay:  A.  I).  l()iis-1873. 

A.  D.  1820-1826.  —  The  independence  of 
Mexico.  —  Brief  Empire  of  Iturbide.  —  The 
Federal  Republic  established.  See  .Mexico: 
A.  D,  1820-1826. 

A.  D.  1821. — Independence  acquired  in  the 
Central  American  States.  See  Central 
America:  A.  D.  1821-1871. 

A.  D.  1824. — Peruvian  independence  won  at 
Ayacucho.     See  Peru;  A.  I).  1n2(1-182(;. 

A.  D.  1826.— The  Congress  of  Panama.  See 
C'oLO.MBiAN  St.^tes:  A.  D.  1826. 

A.  D.  1828.— The  Banda  Oriental  becomes 
the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  See  Ahgestke 
Republic:  A.  D.  1819-1874. 

SPANISH  ARMADA,  The.    See  England: 

A.  D.  1588. 

SPANISH  COINS.—"  The  early  chroniclers 
make  their  reckonings  of  values  under  different 
names  at  different  times.  Thus  during  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  we  hear  of  little  else  but 
'maravedis';  then  the  'peso  de  oro'  takes  the 
lead,  together  with  the  '  castcUano';  all  along 
'  marco  '  and  '  ducado  '  being  occasionally  used. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  before 
and  after,  Spanish  values  were  reckoned  from  a 
mark  of  silver,  which  was  the  standard.  A 
mark  was  half  a  pound  either  of  gold  or  silver. 
The  eold  mark  was  divided  into  50  eastellanos; 
the  stiver  mark  into  eight  ounces.  In  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  mark  was  divided 
by  law  into  65  '  reales  de  vellon  '  of  34  maravedis 
each  making  3,210  maravedis  in  a  in;irk.  .  .  . 
In  tiie  reign  of  Alfonso  XI.,  1312-1350,  there 
were  135  maravedis  to  the  mark,  while  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  1808-1833.  a  mark  was 
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divided  into  5,440  maravedis.  In  Spanish 
America  a  'real'  is  one-eighth  of  a  'peso,'  and 
equal  to  2^  reales  de  vcllou.  The  peso  contains 
one  ounce  of  silver;  it  was  formerly  called  'peso 
de  ocho  reales  de  plata,'  whence  came  the  terra 
'pieces  of  eight,' a  vulgarism  at  one  time  in 
vogue  among  the  merchants  and  buccaneers  in 
the  West  Indies.  .  .  .  The  castellano,  the  one 
fiftieth  of  the  golden  mark,  in  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  was  equivalent  to  490  mar- 
avedis of  that  day.  The  '  peso  de  oro,'  according 
to  Oviedo,  was  exactly  equivalent  to  the  castel- 
lano, and  either  was  one  tliird  greater  than  the 
ducado  or  ducat.  The  '  doblon  ' .  .  .  was  first 
struck  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  a  gold  coin 
of  the  weight  of  two  castellanos.  The  modern 
doubloon  is  an  ounce  of  coined  gold,  and  is 
worth  16  pesos  fuertes.  Reduced  to  United 
States  currency,  the  peso  fuerte,  as  slightly  al- 
loyed bullion,  is  in  weight  nearly  enough  equiv- 
alent to  one  dollar.  Therefore  a  mark  of  silver 
is  equal  to  8  dollars ;  a  piece  of  eight,  equal  to 
one  peso,  which  equals  one  dollar ;  a  real  de  vel- 
lon,  5  cents;  a  Spanish- American  real,  12i  cents; 
a  maravedi.  ^J  of  a  cent;  a  castellano,  or  peso 
deoro  $2.56:  a  doubloon  $5.14;  a  ducat,  .$1.92: 
a  mark  of  gold  $128,  assuming  the  United  States 
alloy.  The  fact  that  a  castellano  was  equivalent 
to  only  490  maravedis  shows  the  exceedingly 
high  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  at 
the  period  in  question." — H.  H.  Bancroft,  lli^t. 
of  the  Piicific  States,  v.  1.  pp.  192-193,  foot-note. 

SPANISH  CONSPIRACY,  The.  See 
Lorisi.\.VA:  A.  D.  1785-1800. 

SPANISH  ERA,  The.     See  Eha,  Sp.vxish. 

SPANISH  FURY,  The.  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.  1575-1577. 

SPANISH  INQUISITION,  The.  See  In- 
quisition: A.  I).  1203-1.525. 

SPANISH  MAIN,  The. —  "The  Spanish 
main  was  simply  the  mainland,  terra  tirraa.  of 
Spanish  America,  as  opposed  to  the  islands :  but 
the  term  '  terra  firma '  was  specially  applied  to 
the  northern  part  of  South  America,  extending 
'  all  along  the  North  Sea  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  raouth  of  the  river  of  Amazons  upon 
the  Atlantic '  (Burke,  European  Settlements  in 
America,  Pt.  III.,  chap,  svi.),  and  comprising 
the  towns  of  Panama,  Carthagena,  and  Porto 
Bello  [see  Tierra  Firme].  Longfellow  blunders 
in  the  '  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  '  when  he  speaks 
of  the  old  sailor  who  '  had  sailed  the  Spanish 
main. '  " — C.  P.  Lucas,  Hist.  Geog.  of  the  British 
Colonics.  T.  2.  p.  35.  foot-note. 

SPANISH  MARCH,  The.  SeeSPAiN:  A.  D. 
778. 

SPANISH  MARRIAGES,  The  question  of 
the.     See  France:  A.  I).  1841-1848 

SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  The  War  of 
the.  Sl-o  Spain:  A.  D.  1698-1700.  and  after; 
Netheri,.\nds:  A.  D.  1702-1704,  and  after; 
Germany:  A.  D.  1702,  and  after;  Italy:  A.  I). 
1701-1713;  New  Engl.xnd:  A.  D.  1702-1710; 
and  Utrecht:  A.  D.  17r2-1714. 


SPARTA:  The  City.— Its  situation,  origin 
and  growth. —  Laconia. — "Hollow  Lacedae- 
mon." — "Laconia  is  formed  by  two  mountain- 
chains  running  immediately  from  Arcadia  [from 
the  center  to  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus], and  enclosing  the  river  Eurotas,  whose 
source  is  separated  from  that  of  an  Arcadian 
stream  by  a  very  trifling  elevation.     The  Eurotas 


is,  for  some  way  below  the  city  of  Sparta,  a 
rapid  mountain-stream;  then,  after  forming  a 
cascade,  it  stagnates  into  a  morass:  but  lower 
down  it  passes  over  a  firm  soil  in  a  gentle  and 
direct  course.  Near  the  town  of  Sparta  rocks 
and  hills  approach  the  banks  on  both  sides,  and 
almost  entirely  shut  in  the  river  both  above  and 
below  the  town :  this  enclosed  plain  is  without 
doubt  the  '  hollow  Lacedasmon  '  of  Homer. " — 
C.  O.  Miiller,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Doric  Bace, 
bk.  1,  eh.  4. — LTpon  the  Dorian  invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  Peloponnesus  (see  Dorians  and 
loNiANs)  the  city  and  neighborhood  of  Sparta  in 
Laconia, — i.  e.  Sparta  and  'hollow  Lacedfemon,' 
—  became  the  seat  of  the  dominant  state  which 
they  founded  in  the  peninsula.  The  conquerors, 
themselves,  and  their  descendants,  were  the  only 
full  citizens  of  this  Spartan  state  and  were  called 
Spartiatffi  or  Spartans.  The  prior  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  reduced  to  political  dependence, 
in  a  class  called  the  Peria?ci,  or  else  to  actual 
serfdom  in  the  more  degraded  class  known  as 
Helots.  "Sparta  was  not,  like  other  towns  of 
the  Greeks,  composed  of  a  solid  body  of  houses, 
but,  originally  in  a  rural  and  open  situation  on 
the  river  and  its  canals,  it  gradually  stretched 
out  into  the  open  country,  and  Dorians  lived  far 
beyond  Sparta  along  the  entire  valley,  without 
the  inhabitants  of  remoter  points  being  on  that 
account  in  any  less  degree  '^fitizens  of  Sparta 
than  those  dwelling  by  the  ford  of  the  Eurotas. 
They  were  all  Spartans,  as  by  a  stricter  term 
they  were  called,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Lacediemonians.  .  .  .  Strict!}-  apart  from  this 
exclusive  community  of  Spartiata;  there  re- 
mained, with  its  ancient  conditions  of  life  intact, 
the  older  population  of  the  land,  which  dwelt 
scattered  on  the  mountains  surrounding  the  land 
of  the  Spartiatse  on  all  sides  (hence  called  the 
dwellers-around,  or  Perioeci).  More  than  trebling 
the  Spartiatoe  in  number,  they  cultivated  the  in- 
comparably less  remunerative  arable  land  of  the 
mountains,  the  precipitous  declivities  of  which 
they  made  available  by  means  of  terraced  walls 
for  cornfields  and  vine3'ards.  .  .  .  Free  pro- 
prietors on  tlieir  own  holdings,  they,  according 
to  primitive  custom,  offered  their  tribute  to  the 
kings.  The  country  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
residing  on  the  fields  of  the  Spartiata\  met  with 
a  harder  fate.  Part  of  them  probably  consisted 
of  peasants  on  the  domains:  others  had  been 
conquered  in  the  course  of  internal  feuds.  They 
were  left  on  the  fields  which  had  been  once  their 
own,  on  the  condition  of  handing  over  to  the 
Spartiatse  quartered  upon  them  an  important 
portion  of  their  produce.  This  oppression  pro- 
^•oked  several  risings ;  and  we  must  assume  that 
the  ancient  sea-town  of  Helos  was  for  a  time  the 
centre  of  one  of  these  outbreaks.  For  this  is  the 
only  admissible  explanation  of  the  opinion  uni- 
versally prevailing  among  the  ancients,  that 
from  that  town  is  derived  the  name  of  the 
Helots." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  t.  1,  bk.  2, 
eh.  1. 

Also  in:  G.  F.  Schomann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
Tlie  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  1. 

The  Constitution  ascribed  to  Lycurg^s. — 
"Sparta  was  the  city  from  which  the  Dorians 
slowly  extended  their  dominion  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Peloponnesus.  Of  the  prog- 
ress of  her  power  we  have  only  the  most 
meagre  information.  .  .  .  The  internal  condi- 
tion of  Sparta  at  this  early  period  is  uniformly 
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described  as  one  of  strife  and  bad  government, 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  was  certainly  un 
favourable  to  e.xternal  development  and"  con- 
quest. Herodotus  attributes  these  dissensions, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  mutual  animosity  of  the 
two  royal  families;  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus 
quarrelled  all  their  lives,  and  their  descendants 
after  them  did  the  same.  Plutarch,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  of  quarrels  between  the  kings  and 
the  people.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  more 
certain  than  any  other  fact  in  early  Spartan  his- 
tory that  the  condition  of  the  countrj-  was  for  a 
long  time  one  of  internal  strife  and  dissension. 
It  was  the  great  merit  of  Lycurgus  to  have  put 
an  end  to  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs.  Lycur- 
gus is  the  foremost  name  in  Spartan  history. 
Tradition  is  nearly  unanimous  in  describing  this 
lawgiver  as  the  author  of  the  prosperity  of  Sparta, 
and  the  founder  of  her  peculiar  institutions,  but 
about  the  date  and  the  events  of  his  life  the 
greatest  uncertainty  prevailed.  .  .  .  Thucydides, 
though  he  does  not  mention  Lycurgus,  asserts 
that  the  form  of  the  government  had  continued  the 
same  in  Sparta  for  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war.  In  his 
opinion,  therefore,  the  reforms  of  Lycurgus  were 
introduced  shortly  before  80-t  B.  C.  Tins  date  is 
considerabl}'  later  than  that  usually  given  to  Ly- 
curgus, on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  chronolo- 
gers.  .  .  .  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Lycurgus, 
when  visiting  the  Delphic  shrine,  was  hailed  by 
the  priestess  as  a  being  more  than  human,  and 
some  authorities  asserted  that  the  Spartan  institu 
tions  were  revealed  to  him  there.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, however,  regarded  Crete  as  the  source 
of  their  peculiar  arrangements  [see  Crete]. 
They  were  thus  enabled  to  connect  them  with 
the  great  name  of  Minos,  and  derive  their  author- 
ity from  Zeus  himself.  .  .  .  Plutarch  has  fortu- 
natel}-  transcribed  the  text  of  the  Rhetrae,  or 
ordinances,  which  were  given  to  Lycurgus  at 
Delphi.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  these  were  the  oldest  ordinances 
known  at  Sparta,  or  that  they  formed  the  basis 
of  their  'good  government.'  They  were  there- 
fore the  oldest  political  ordinances  known  in 
Hellas,  and,  indeed,  in  the  world.  '  Found  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Hellanius,  and  Athena  Hellania, 
arrange  the  tribes,  and  the  Obes,  thirty  in  num- 
ber, establish  the  Gerousia  with  the  Archagetae. 
Summon  the  people  for  meeting  from  time  to 
time  between  Babyca  and  the  Cnacion,  there 
bring  forward  and  decide  (reject).  The  people 
are  to  have  the  supreme  power.'  Thus  the  first 
duty  of  the  lawgiver  was  to  found  a  public  sanc- 
tuary which  should  be  as  it  were  the  centre  of 
the  community.  Then  the  people  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  tribes  and  Obes.  The  division  into 
tribes  was  not  a  new  one ;  from  the  first  the 
Dorians  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere,  when  free  from 
theadmi.xture  of  external  elements,  were  divided 
into  three  tribes,  Hylleis,  Dymanes,  Pamphyli, 
but  it  is  possible  that  some  changes  were  now  in- 
troduced, regulating  the  internal  arrangement 
of  the  tribe.  In  each  tribe  were  ten  Obes, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  name. 
They  appear  to  have  been  local  divisions.  As  the 
Geniusia  [see  Gerusia],  including  the  kings, 
contained  thirty  members,  we  may  conjecture 
that  each  Obe  was  represented  in  the  Senate, 
and  therefore  that  the  two  kings  were  the  repre- 
sentativesof  two  distinct  Obes.  The  Archagetae 
arc  the  kings,  or  leaders  of  the  people.     From 


time  to  time  the  community  were  to  be  sum- 
moned to  a  meeting.  .  .  .  Before  the  a.s.semblpd 
people  measures  were  to  l)e  intrmluceil  that  tlicr 
might  decide  upon  them,  for  no  measure  wm 
valid  which  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the 
whole  people.  The  elements  witli  which  the^^e 
ordinances  deal  —  the  Kings,  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly— appear  in  the  Homeric  poems  and 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  patriarchal  govern- 
ment of  the  tribe.  The  work  of  Lvcurgus  did 
not  consist  in  creating  new  elements,'  but^in  con- 
solidating those  which  already  existed  into  a  har- 
monious whole.  .  .  .  Three  other  ordinances 
which  are  ascribed  to  Lycurgus  forbade  (1)  the 
use  of  written  laws;  (2)  the  use  of  any  tools  but 
the  axe  and  saw  in  building  a  house;  (3)  frequent 
wars  upon  the  same  enemies.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  forbidden  the  use  of  coined  money  in 
Sparta.  :?\either  gold  nor  silver  was  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  exchange,  but  bars  of  iron, 
which  by  their  small  value  and  great  bulk  ren- 
dered money  dealings  on  any  large  scale  impos- 
sible. The  iron  of  these  bars  was  also  made 
unusually  brittle  in  order  that  it  might  be  use- 
less for  ordinary  purposes.  Such  precepts  were 
doubtless  observed  at  Sparta,  though  they  may 
not  have  been  derived  from  Lycurgus.  The 
training  which  every  Spartan  underwent  w,is 
intended  to  diminish  the  sphere  of  positive  law 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  encourage  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  even  rudeness  of  life."  .  .  .  About 
a  century  after  Lycurgus,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pompus,  two  changes  of  great  importance  were 
made  in  the  Spartan  constitution.  The  veto 
which  the  earlier  rlietra  liad  allowed  to  the  as- 
sembled people  was  cancelled,  and  a  new  law 
was  introduced,  which  gave  the  ultimate  control 
to  the  Gerontes  and  Kings.  'If  the  people  de- 
cide crookedly,  the  elders  and  chiefs  sliall  put  it 
back,'  i.  e.  shall  reverse  the  popular  decision. 
L'nder  what  circumstances  this  ordinance,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  Delphi,  was 
passed,  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  quite  clear  how 
it  consists  with  what  we  find  recorded  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  Sparta  in  later  times. 
.  .  .  The  second  innovation  was  even  more  im- 
portant. Though  Herodotus  ascribes  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Ephoralty  [see  Ephors]  to  Lycurgus. 
it  seems  more  correct  to  follow  Aristotle  and 
others  in  ascribing  it  to  Thcopompus.  The 
Ephors,  who  were  five  in  number,  appear  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  been  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. But  as  they  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  commons,  "elected  from  and  by  them  as 
their  representatives,  we  must  assume  that  the 
ephoralty  was  a  concession  to  the  people,  and  it 
may  have  been  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  assembly.  In  time  the 
ephors  grew  to  be  the  most  important  olficcrs  in 
the  state,  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  They  were 
associated  with  the  council,  they  presided  in  the 
assembly,  and  even  the  kings  were  not  exempt 
from  their  power.  To  this  result  the  growing 
dread  of  'a  tvrannis,'  like  that  at  Corinth  or 
Sicyon,  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
Spartan  training,  which  the  ephors  superintend- 
ed, in  a  great  measure  contributed.  .  .  .  The 
kings  were  the  leaders  of  the  army.  For  a  time 
they  always  took  the  field  together,  but  owing  to 
the  dissensions  of  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus.  a 
law  was  passed  that  one  king  only  should  go  out 
with  the  army,  and  it  was  henceforth  the  custom 
for  one  king  only  to  be  absent  from  Sparta,  at  a 
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time.  The  kings  had  the  right  of  making  war 
on  whom  thej'  would,  and  no  one  could  prevent 
them,  on  pain  of  being  under  a  curse,  but  as  they 
were  liable  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  their  return 
for  failure  in  an  expedition,  they  usually  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  ephors  or  the  assembly  before 
going.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  dual  monarchy, 
which  from  the  first  was  so  distinctive  a  feature 
of  the  Spartan  government,  is  very  obscure,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it.  It 
may  have  arisen  by  a  fusion  of  the  native  and 
immigrant  races,  each  of  which  was  allowed  to 
retaiiT  its  own  prince  in  the  new  community. 
...  It  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  two  kings  represent  two  leading  fam- 
ilies, each  of  which  had  a  claim  to  give  a  chief 
to  the  community.  That  two  families  holding 
equal  rights  should  be  regarded  as  descended 
from  the  twin  sons  of  the  Dorian  founder  of 
Sparta  is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  which  of 
necessity  arose  in  the  period  when  all  political 
unions  and  arrangements  were  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  genealogical  connection.  .  .  .  The 
Apclla  was  an  assembly  of  all  the  Spartan  citi- 
zens who  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
...  In  historical  times  it  was  presided  over  by 
the  ephors.  No  speaking  was  allowed  except  by 
officers  of  State  and  persons  duly  invited,  and 
perhaps  the  Senators.  The  votes  were  given  by 
acclamation.  The  assembly  decided  on  war  and 
peace,  treaties,  and  foreign  politics  geaerallj' ;  it 
elected  the  ephors  and  gerontes.  .  .  .  Jlore  im- 
portant for  the  development  of  Sparta  than  her 
political  constitution  was  the  education  and 
training  which  her  citizens  received.  .  .  .  The 
Spartan  did  not  exist  for  himself  but  for  his  city ; 
for  lier  service  he  was  trained  from  birth,  and 
the  most  intimate  relations  of  his  life  were 
brought  under  her  control.  In  the  secluded  val- 
ley of  the  Eurotas,  where  till  the  time  of  Epam- 
inondas  no  invader  ever  set  foot,  amid  profound 
peace,  he  nevertheless  led  the  life  of  a  warrior 
in  the  field.  His  strength  and  endurance  were 
tested  to  the  utmost;  he  was  not  permitted  to 
surrender  himself  to  the  charm  of  family  life 
and  domestic  affections.  Even  when  allowed  to 
marry,  he  spent  but  little  time  at  home;  his  chil- 
dren, if  thought  worthy  of  life,  were  taken  from 
him  at  an  early  age  to  go  through  the  same  train- 
ing in  which  he  himself  had  been  brought  up. 
Only  when  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  at 
which  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  country  in 
the  field,  was  he  permitted  to  enjoy  the  feeling 
of  personal  freedom." — E.  Abbott,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
pt.  1,  c/i.  6. 

Also  rs:  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
6.— G.  W.  Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch.  5.— 
C.  O.  Miiller,  Hist,  and  AKtiquitics  of  the  Doric 
Race.  hk.  3  (r.  2). 

B.  C.  743-510.— The  First  and  Second  Mes- 
senian Wars. — Military  supremacy  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus established. — "The  eft'ect  of  the 
Lycurgean  institutions  was  to  weld  the  people 
of  Sparta  into  what  Grote  well  denominates  a 
'  military  brotherhood  ' —  the  most  potent  mili- 
tary machine  which  at  that  time,  and  for  long 
after,  existed  in  Greece  or  in  the  world.  Had 
their  political  ambition  and  ability  been  propor- 
tionate, it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians might  have  anticipated  the  career  of  the 
Romans;  but  their  inability  to  produce  reall}^ 
great  statesmen,  and  the  iron  rigiility  of  their 
political  system,  placed  in  their  path  effectual 


barriers  to  the  attainment  of  such  grandeur.  .  .  . 
The  first  object  of  their  attacks  was  the  neigh- 
bouring Dorian  kingdom  of  Messenia.  The  kin- 
ship between  the  two  peoples  and  their  rulers 
had  previously  kept  them  on  friendly  terms.  It 
was  symbolized  and  expressed  by  joint  sacrifices, 
annually  celebrated  at  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Artemis  which  stood  on  the  borders  between  the 
two  countries,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Neda. 
It  was  a  quarrel  tliat  broke  out  at  these  annual 
rites  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Mes- 
senian war,  about  743  B.  C.  The  circumstances 
of  the  quarrel  were  differently  related  b}-  the  two 
parties ;  but  it  resulted  in  the  death  of  Teleclus, 
one  of  the  Spartan  kings.  His  subjects  invaded 
Messenia  to  obtain  redress.  At  first  the  struggle 
was  of  an  indecisive  character,  but  ultimately 
the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  on 
the  fortified  mountain  of  Ithome,  and  all  the  rest 
of  their  country  was  oven'un  and  conquered  by 
their  persistent  enemies.  After  the  war  had 
lasted  twenty  years,  the  Messenian  garrison  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Ithome,  the  fortifications 
of  which  were  razed  by  the  Spartans,  and  Mes- 
senia became  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory, 
—  all  its  inhabitants  who  refused  to  submit  be- 
ing driven  into  exile.  Pausanius  and  other  an- 
cient writers  give  long  details  of  the  events  of 
this  twenty  years'  struggle,  the  great  hero  of 
which  was  the  Messenian  king  Aristomenes ;  but 
these  details  are  as  legendary  as  the  exploits  of 
the  Homeric  heroes,  and  all  that  is  certainly 
known  about  the  war  is  that  it  ended  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Messenia.  The  severity  and  oppres- 
sion with  which  the  conquered  people  were 
ruled  led  them,  about  forty  years  later,  to  rise 
up  in  revolt,  and  another  struggle  of  seventeen 
j'ears'  duration  followed.  In  this,  again,  Aris- 
tomenes is  represented  as  the  Messenian  leader, 
although  he  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at 
the  unsuccessful  close  of  the  former  contest ;  and 
the  later  Hellenic  writers  tried  to  get  over  this 
impossibility  by  declaring  that  the  Aristomenes 
of  the  second  war  must  have  been  a  descendant 
of  the  earlier  hero  bearing  the  same  name.  In 
the  course  of  the  war  the  Spartans  suffered 
severely,  as  the  Messenians  had  the  support  of 
other  Peloponnesian  communities  —  especially 
the  Arcadians  —  who  had  begun  to  dread  the 
strength  and  arrogance  of  the  Lacedferaonians. 
Ultimatelj',  however,  the  revolt  was  crushed, 
and  from  that  time  till  the  days  of  Epaminondas, 
Messenia  remained  a  part  of  the  Laconian  terri- 
tory [see  Messenian  Waes,  First  aud  Second]. 
To  Sparta  it  was  an  important  acquisition,  for 
the  plain  of  the  Pamisus  was  the  most  fertile 
'district  in  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans  next  be- 
came aggressive  on  the  eastern  and  northern  fron- 
tiers of  their  territory.  Among  the  numerous 
independent  communities  of  Arcadia,  the  two 
most  important  were  Tegea  and  JIantinea,  in 
the  extreme  east  of  the  Arcadian  territory.  With 
these  cities,  especially  the  former,  the  Spartans 
had  some  severe  struggles,  but  were  not  able  to 
conquer  them,  though  they  established  a  domi- 
nant influence,  and  reduced  them  to  the  position 
of  dependent  allies.  From  Argos  .  .  .  the  Lace- 
demonians wrested,  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies, the  strip  of  territory  between  the  Parnon 
range  and  the  sea  from  Thyrea  down  to  the 
Malean  promontory.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  B.  C.  they  were  masters  of  two- 
flfths   of  the   whole   area  of  Peloponnesus  —  a 
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territory  of  something  more  than  3,000  square 
miles.  To  modern  notions,  such  a  territory, 
which  is  smaller  in  extent  than  more  than  one 
Scottish  county,  seems  utterly  insignificant;  but 
it  suthced  to  make  Sparta  the  largest  and  strong- 
est state  in  Hellas,  and  even  at  the  pinnacle  of 
her  power  she  never  made  any  further  addition 
to  her  possessions  in  Peloponnesus.  Protected 
from  invasion  by  impregnable  natural  defences, 
and  possessing  a  military  discipline,  a  social  and 
political  unity,  such  as  no  otlier  Grecian  com- 
munity could  boast,  the  Lacedasmonians  posses- 
sed peculiar  advantages  in  the  competition  for 
the  Hellenic  leadership.  ...  It  was  about  the 
close  of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  that  Sparta,  hav- 
ing asserted  her  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus, 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Hellenic  communities  outside  the  peninsula.  .  .  . 
In  .510  B.  C.  her  king,  Cleomenes,  went  to  Athens 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force  to  obey  the  mandate 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  '  liberate  the  city  '  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids." — C.  H.  Hanson, 
Tlie  Land  of  Greece,  ch.  11. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  9.— 
G.  Grote,  Rht.  of  Greece,  pt.  2.  ch.  7-8. 

B.  C.  509-506. —  Persistent  undertakings  of 
Cleomenes  to  restore  tyranny  at  Athens,  op- 
posed by  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies.  See 
Athens:  B.  C.  .oO'J-.^iiO. 

B.  C.  508. — Interference  of  King  Cleomenes 
at  Athens,  and  its  failure.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
510-.'5O7. 

B.  C.  501. — Refusal  of  aid  to  the  Ionian  re- 
volt.    See  Persia:  B.  C.  o21-493. 

B.  C.  496. — War  with  Argos. — Prostration 
of  the  Argive  state.  See  Argos:  B.  C.  496- 
421. 

B.  C.  492-491. — Headship  in  Greece  recog- 
nized.— Defiance  of  the  Persian  king. —  En- 
forced unity  of  Greece  for  war.  See  Greece  : 
B.  C.  492-491. 

B.  C.  481-479. — Congress  at  Corinth.— Or- 
ganized Hellenic  Union  against  Persia. — The 
Spartan  headship.  See  Greece;  B.  C.  481- 
479. 

B.  C.  480. — The  Persian  War. — Leonidas 
and  his  Three  Hundred  at  Thermopylae.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  480  Tiiermopyl.e. 

B.  C.  478. — Interference  to  forbid  the  re- 
building of  the  avails  of  Athens,  foiled  by 
Themistocles.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  479-478. 

B.  C.  478-477. — Mad  conduct  of  Pausanias 
at  Byzantium. —  Alienation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks. — Loss  of  the  leadership  of  the  Greek 
world. — Formation  of  the  Confederacy  of  De- 
los,  with  Athens  at  its  head.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  478-477. 

B.  C.  464-455.—  The  great  Earthquake. — 
The  Third  Messenian  War. — Offensive  rebuff 
to  Athenian  friendliness.  See  JIessenian  W.VRS; 
The  Third. 

B.  C.  462-458.  —  Embittered  enmity  at 
Athens.  —  Rise  of  Pericles  and  the  democratic 
Anti-Spartan  party. — Athenian  alliance  with 
Argos,  Thessaly,  and  Megara.  See  Athens; 
B.  C.  466-4.54. 

B.  C.  457. — Interference  in  Phocis. — Collis- 
ion with  the  Athenians  and  victory  at  Tana- 
gra.     See  Gueece:  B.  (_'.  4.j8-4.")6. 

B.  C.  453.— Five  years  truce  with  Athens. 
See  Athens:  15   C.  460-449. 

B.  C.  449-445. — Aid  to  revolts  in  Boeotia, 
Euboea  and  Megara  against  Athenian  rule  or 
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influence.— The  Thirty  Years  Truce  Se? 
Greece:  B.  C.  449-44.^  ^ 

B.  C.  440.  —  Interference  with  Athens  in 
bamos opposed  by  Corinth.  See  Athens  U  f 
44i)-4:J7.  "-v. 

At?„5"  432-43i.-Hearing  of  charges  against 
Athens  --  Congress  of  Allies.-  Decision  for 
war.— Theban  attack  on  Plataa.-Openine  of 
A^t  P^loponnesian  War.     See  Greece:  B   C. 

^,  ^- C.  431-429-— First  and  second  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War:  Invasions  of  Attica. 
—Plague  at  Athens.— Death  of  Pericles.  .See 
Greece:  B.  C.  431-J29. 

B.  C.  429-427.—  The  Peloponnesian  War  : 
Siege  of  Plataea.  See  Greece;  B.  C.  429-427 
Siege  of  Plat.e.\. 

B.  C.  428-427.— The  Peloponnesian  War : 
Aid  to  the  insurgent  Mityleneans.— Its  failure 
See   Greece:    B.    C.    429-427    1'huu.mios  sev- 

FIGHTS. 

B.  C.  425. — The  Peloponnesian  War  :  Ca- 
tastrophe at  Sphacteria.— Peace  pleaded  for 
and   refused   by   Athens.     See   Greece:  B.  C. 

425. 

B.C.  424-421.— Peloponnesian  War:  Suc- 
cesses of  Brasidas  in  Chalcidice.— Athenian 
defeat  at  Deliura.— Death  of  Brasidas.— Peace 
ofNikias.     See  Greece:  I;,  f.  424-421. 

B.C.  421-418.- The  Peloponnesian  War: 
New  hostile  combinations. — The  Argive  con- 
federacy.—War  in  Argos  and  Arcadia.— Vic- 
tory at  Mantinea.  See  Greece:  B,  C  421- 
418. 

B.C.  415-413. — The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Help  to  Syracuse  against  the  Athenians.— 
Comfort  to  the  fugitive  Alcibiades.  Sec  Syra- 
cuse :  B.  C.  41.5^13. 

B.  C.  413-412. — The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Aid  to  the  revolting  cities  in  Asia  and 
the  ./Egean. —  Intrigues  of  Alcibiades.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  413-412. 

B.  C.  413. —  Negotiations  with  Persian  sa- 
traps.—  Subsidies  for  war  against  Athens. — 
Invasion  of  Attica. — The  Decelian  War.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  413. 

B.  C.  411-407. — Athenian  victories  at  Cynos- 
sema  and  Abydos. —  Exploits  of  Alcibiades. — 
His  return  to  Athens. —  His  second  deposition 
and  exile.     See  Greece:  B.  t'.  411-407. 

B.  C.  406. — The  Peloponnesian  War ;  De- 
feat at  Arginusae.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  4ii6. 

B.  C.  405. — The  Peloponnesian  War:  De- 
cisive victory  at  iEgospotami.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  40.5. 

B.  C.  404. —  End  of  the  Peloponnesian  War : 
Surrender  of  Athens.  See  Athens:  B.  0. 
404. 

B.  C.  404-403. —  The  organizing  of  Spartan 
supremacy. — The  Harmosts  in  power.— The 
overthrow  of  Athenian  power  in  llie  Greek  wtirld, 
made  final  by  the  battle  of  ^Egospotanii.  B.  C. 
40.5,  rendered  Sparta  supreme,  and  cstablislied 
her  in  a  sovereignty  of  affairs  wliich  is  often  al- 
luded to  as  the'Spartan.  or  Laceda-nionian  Em- 
pire. The  cities  which  had  been  either  allied  or 
subject  to  Athens  were  now  submissive  to  the 
Spartan  conqueror,  Lysander.  "He  availed 
himself  of  his  strength  to  dissolve  the  popular 
svstem  of  government  in  all  the  towns  whicli  had 
belonged  to  the  Attic  confederation,  and  to  com- 
mit the  eoverument  to  a  fixed  body  of  men  en- 
joying his  confidence.     As  at  Athens  the  Thirty 
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[see  Athens:  B.  C.  404-403],  so  elsewhere  Com- 
missions of  Ten  [called  Dekarchies]  were  estab- 
lislied ;  ami  in  order  to  give  security  and  strength 
to  those  governing  bodies,  detaclimeuts  of  Spar- 
tan troojis  were  placed  by  their  side,  under  tlie 
command  of  a  Ilarmost.  This  measure,  again, 
was,  by  no  means  a  novel  invention.  From  an 
early  period  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  despatching  Harmosta-  (i.  e.  military 
governors)  into  the  rural  districts,  to  hold  sway 
over  the  Periceci,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  strict 
subjection  to  the  capital.  Such  Harmosts  were 
subsequently  also  sent  abroad  ;  and  this,  of  itself, 
showed  how  the  Spartans  had  no  intention  of 
recognizing  various  kin<ls  of  subjection,  and  how 
thej^at  bottom  designed  to  make  no  essential 
diJIerence  between  subject  rural  communities  in 
Laconia  and  the  foreign  towns  which  had  of 
their  ow-n  accord,  or  otherwise,  submitted  to  the 
power  of  Sparta.  The  duration  of  the  Har- 
mosts' tenure  of  office  was  not  defined." — E.  Cur- 
tius,  Hist,  of  (rreece,  bk.  5,  ch.  1  (».  4). 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
73. —  G.  P.  Schiimann,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  The 
State,  pt.  3,  cJi.  1. —  C.  Sankey,  The  Spartan  and 
Theban  Snpremaciin.  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  399-387. —  War  with  Persia  and  with 
a  hostile  league  in  Greece. —  Struggle  for  the 
Corinthian  isthmus. —  Restored  independence 
of  Athens. — The  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  See 
Gueece:  B.  C.  39!)-3sr. 

B.  C.  385. — Destruction  of  Mantinea.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  38."). 

B.  C.  383. —  Treacherous  seizure  of  the 
Kadmeia  of  Thebes.     See  Gkeece:  B.  C!.  383. 

B.  C.  383-379. —  Overthrow  of  the  Olynthian 
Confederacy.     See  Gkeece:  B.  C.  383-379. 

B.  C.  379-371. —  Liberation  and  triumph  of 
Thebes. —  Spartan  supremacy  broken  at  Leuc- 
tra.     Sec  Greece:  B.  C.  379-371. 

B.  C.  371-362. — The  conflict  with  Thebes. 
— Two  attempts  of  Epaminondas  against  the 
city. — The  battle  of  Mantinea.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  371-3i;2. 

B.  C.  353-337.— Independent  attitude  to- 
wards Philip  of  Macedon.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
3.57-33(1 

B.  C.  317.— Building  of  Walls.— It  was  not 
until  about  the  year  317  B.  C,  during  the  dis- 
tractions which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  that  walls  were  built  around  the  city 
of  Sparta.  "The  maintenance  of  Sparta  as  an 
un^Yalled  city  was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most 
cherished  of  the  Lykurgean  traditions;  a  stand- 
ing proof  of  the  fearless  bearing  and  self-confi- 
deuce  of  the  Spartans  against  dangers  from  with- 
out. The  erection  of  the  walls  showed  their  own 
conviction,  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the  real 
circumstances  around  them,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  foreigner  liad  become  so  overwhelming  as 
not  to  leave  them  even  safety  at  home." — G. 
Grote,  nut.  of  Greece,  pt.  2.  ch.  96. 

B.  C.  272.— Siege  by  Pyrrhus.  — Not  many 
years  after  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  first  built 
the  city  was  subjected  to  a  siege  by  Pyrrhus,  the 
ambitious  Epirotic  king.  There  weretwo  claim- 
ants to  the  Spartan  crown,  and  Pyrrhus,  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  unsuccessful  one,  marched 
into  Peloponnesus  with  a  powerful  army,  (B.  C. 
372)  and  assailed  the  Lacedaemonian  capital.  He 
was  repulsed  and  repulsed  again,  and  gave  up 
the  attempt  at  last,  marching  away  t(7  Argos, 
where  his  interference  in  local  quarrels  had  been 


solicited.  He  perished  there,  ignominiously,  in 
another  abortive  enterprise,  being  killed  by  a 
tile  flung  down  by  a  woman's  hand,  from  a 
housetop  overlooking  the  street  in  which  he  was 
attempting  to  manage  the  retreat  of  his  discom- 
fited forces. —  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch. 
60.  — See  Macedonia,  &c.  :  B.  C.  377-344. 

B.  C.  227-221. —  Downfall  in  the  Cleomenic 
War.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  380-146. 

A.  D.  267. —  Ravaged  by  the  Goths.  See 
GoTiis:  A.  D.  2.58-307. 

A.  D.  395.— Plundered  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:  A,  D.  39.5. 


SPARTACUS,  The  Rising  of.— Schools  for 
the  training  of  gladiators,  to  supply  the  barbar- 
ous amusement  which  the  Romans  delighted  in, 
were  numerous  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy.  ' 
The  men  placed  in  these  schools  were  slaves, 
criminal  prisoners,  or  unfortunates  whose  par- 
ents abandoned  them  in  infancy.  As  a  rule, 
tliey  were  forced  into  the  brutal  profession  and 
the  schools  which  trained  them  for  it  were  places 
of  confinement  and  restraint.  From  one  of  these 
schools,  at  Capua,  some  seventy  or  more  gladia- 
tors escaped,  in  the  year  73  B.  C,  and  fled  to 
the  mountains.  They  had  for  their  leader  a 
Thracian,  named  Spartacus,  who  proved  to  be  a 
soldier  of  remarkable  ability  and  energy.  Sta- 
tioning himself  at  first  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  Spar- 
tacus was  joined  by  other  slaves  and  fugitives, 
until  he  had  a  large  force  under  his  command. 
Again  and  again  the  Roman  armies  sent 
against  him  were  defeated  and  the  insurgents 
equipped  themselves  with  captured  arms.  Nola, 
Nuceria,  and  other  towns  in  Southern  Italy  fell 
into  their  hands.  In  the  year  73  they  moved 
toward  North  Italy,  routing  two  consular  armies 
on  their  way,  and  were  thought  to  be  inteuiling 
to  escape  beyond  the  Alps;  but,  after  another 
great  victory  at  Mutina  (Modena)  over  the  pro- 
consul of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Spartacus  turned 
southward  again,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  blockaded  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Lucania,  by  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  In 
this  situation  he  sought  to  make  terras,  but  his 
proposals  were  rejected.  He  then  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  Roman  lines,  but  was  pur- 
sued by  Crassus  and  overwhelmingly  defeated  at 
Mount  Calamatius,  where  35,000  of  the  insur- 
gents are  said  to  have  been  slain.  The  flying 
remnant  was  again  brought  to  bay  near  Petilia, 
in  Bruttiura,  and  there  Spartacus  ended  his  life. 
A  few  thousand  of  the  insurgents  who  escaped 
from  the  field  were  intercepted  by  Pompey  and 
cut  to  pieces,  while  6.000  captives  were  crucified, 
with  Roman  lirutality,  along  the  road  between 
Capua  and  Rome. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  v.  3,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Rome:  B.  C. 
78-68. 

SPARTAN  EMPIRE.  See  Sparta:  B.  C. 
404-403. 

SPARTAN  TRAINING.  See  Education, 
Ancient:  Greece;  also,  Spauta,  The  Consti- 
tution. A-c. 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS.—"  The  splendor  of  the  position  of 
Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  is 
perhaps  not  generally  realized.  The  appoint- 
ment, nominally  for  the  duration  of  but  one  Par- 
liament, generally  extends  over  several.  .  .  . 
Chosen  from  among  the  members,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Crown,  the  Speaker  can  be  re- 
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moved  onlj-  upon  an  address  to  the  Crown.  Be- 
sides a  palatial  residence  occupying  one  wing  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  large  patronage, 
he  receives  a  salary  of  £5,000  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  his  labors  he  is  rewarded  with  a  peerage 
and  a  pension  of  £4,000  per  annum  for  two  lives. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
first  gentleman  in  the  United  Kingdom,  taking 
rank  after  barons.  .  .  .  The  wig  and  gown  which 
he  wears,  the  state  and  ceremony  with  which  he 
is  surrounded,  doubtless  contribute  to  the  isola- 
tion and  impressiveness  of  his  position. 
When,  at  the  opening  of  proceedings,  he  makes 
his  way  in  state  from  his  residence  to  the  Cham- 
ber, through  the  corridors  used  by  members  for 
passing  to  the  committee,  library,  and  refresh- 
ment rooms,  it  is  against  etiquette  for  any  one  to 
be  found  therein.  When  on  summer  evenings 
he  and  his  family  take  the  air  upon  the  portion 
of  the  terrace  which  is  outside  his  residence, 
there  is  no  more  thought  of  approaching  them 
than  there  would  be  if  he  were  a  Grand  "Lama. 
When  in  the  chair,  he  can  be  approached  only 
upon  strictly  business  matters.  His  levees,  held 
twice  a  year  and  open  to  all  members,  can  be 
attended  onlv  in  court  costume,  sword  t)y  the 
side."— T/ie  Xitioii.  Auq.  17,  189.3  (p.  117). 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES. See  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

SPECIE  CIRCULAR,  The.  See  United 
St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  183.5-1^37. 

SPENCEAN  PHILANTHROPISTS.— 
SPENCEA.  .  See  England:  A.  D.  1816- 
1820. 

SPEUSINII.  See  Scythians,  or  ScTTtt,E, 
OF  Athens. 

SPHACTERIA,  Capture  of.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  425. 

SPHINX,  The. — "About  six  hundred  yards 
to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  Sphinx. 
The  Sphinx  is  a  natural  rock,  to  which  has  been 
given,  more  or  less  accurately,  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  that  mystic  animal.  The  head  alone 
has  been  sculptured.  The  body  is  formed  of  the 
rock  itself,  supplemented,  where  defective,  by  a 
somewhat  clumsy  masonry  of  limestone.  The 
total  height  of  the  monument  is  19  metres  80 
centimetres,  equal  to  65  English  feet.  The  ear 
measures  6  feet  5  inches;  the  nose  5  feet  10 
inches;  and  the  mouth  7  feet  8  inches.  The 
face,  in  its  widest  part,  across  the  cheek,  is  4 
metres  15  centimetres,  that  is,  13  feet  7  inches. 
Its  origin  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  At  one 
time  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  monument  of  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  IV.  (XVIIIth  dy-nasty).  But 
we  know  now,  thanks  to  a  stone  in  the  Boulak 
Museum,  that  the  Sphinx  was  already  in  exis- 
tence when  Cheops  (who  preceded  Chephren) 
gave  orders  for  the  repairs  which  this  stone  com- 
memorates. It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  Sphinx  is  the  colossal  image  of  an  Egyptian 
god  called  Armachis." — A.  Mariette,  Monuments 
of  Upper  Egi/pt.  p.  70. 

SPICHERN,  OR  FORBACH,  Battle  of. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (.July— August). 

SPINNING-JENNY,  Invention  of  the. 
See  Cotton  ilANUFACTURE. 


SPIRES  :  A.  D.  1526-1529.— The  imperial 
Diets. — Legal  recognition  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  its  withdrawal. — Protest  of  Lu- 
theran princes.     See  Papacy:  A.  D.  152.5-1529. 


staffarda. 

q„^'Ti-°'  '^89.---Destruction    by    the    French. 
SeejRANCE:  A.  I).  Kisil-lGlm. 

A.  D.  I7i3.--Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

SPOILS  SYSTEM,  The.     See  CmL-SEK- 

vicE  KEF0R^t  IN  THE  United  St\te« 

SPOLETO:  A.  D.  uss.-Burned  by  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa.     .St-c  It.u>y  :  A.I)  11.54-1162 

SPOLIA  OPIMA.-"The  proudest  of  all 
military  trophies  were  Spr)lia  Opima,  which 
could  be  gained  only  when  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  a  Roman  army  engaired  and  overtlirew 
in  single  combat  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  Roman  history  afforded  but  three 
examples  of  legitimate  Spolia  Opima.  The 
first  were  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  King  of 
the  Ceninenses ;  the  second  bv  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,"King  of  the  Yei- 
entes;  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Jl'arcellus  from 
Virodomarus,  a  Gaulish  chief  (B.  C.  222).  In 
all  cases  they  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius  and  preserved  in  his  temple."— W.  Ramsay. 
Manual  of  Ruman  Antiq.,  ch.  12. 

SPOLIATION  CLAIMS,  French.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  lsoi». 

SPORADES,  The.     See  Cvci.ades. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA,  Battle  of.  See  Uni- 
ted St.\tes  of  Am.:  A.  U.  1864  (.May:  Vir- 
ginia)  Grant's    Movement,    i&c. :    Spottsyl- 

VANIA. 

SPRING  HILL,  Engagement  at.  See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  1>.  1864  (Xo\-em- 
ber:  Tennessee). 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1637.— The 
first  settlement.  See  Connecticut:  A.  D. 
1634-1637. 

SPURS,  The  Battle  of  the  (1513).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1513-1.51.5. 

SPURS,  The  Day  of  the.  See  Courtrai. 
The  Battle  of. 

SQUATTER  SOVEREIGNTY.  See  Uni- 
ted ST.vrEs  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18.54. 

SQUIRE.     See  Chivalry. 

STAATEN-BUND.  See  Germany:  A.  I). 
1814-1820. 

STADACONA.     Sec- Qiebei  :  A.  D.  1535. 

STADION,  OR  STADIUM,  The.  See 
Hippodro.me. 

STADIUM,  OR  STADE,  The  Greek.— 
"  Throughout  the  present  work  I  shall  uniformly 
assume  that  the  Greeks  employed  but  one  meas- 
ure under  that  designation  [the  stadium]  which 
was  ...  a  hundred  fathoms,  or  600  Greek  feet. 
This  has  been  proved,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  Col.  Leake  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Stade 
as  a  Linear  Pleasure "...  republished  in  his 
treatise  '  On  some  disputed  Questions  of  Ancient 
Geography.'.  .  .  At  the  present  day  the  contro- 
versy may  be  considered  as  scttletl.  ...  A 
stade  of  600  Greek  feet  was  in  reality  very  nearly 
the  600th  part  of  a  degree  [f>f  the  circumference 
of  the  earth];  ten  stades  are  cousequcntly  just 
about  equal  to  a  nautical  or  geographical  mile  of 
60  to  a  degree."— E.  H.  Bunbury,  IIM.  of  An- 
cient Geog..  ch.  6,  note  c. 

STADTHOLDER.  See  Xetuerl.ocds: 
A.  D.  1.584-1585. 

STADTLOHN,  Battle  of  (1623).  See  Ger- 
mwy:  -V.  I).  1621-1623. 

STAFFARDA,  Battle  of  (1690).  See 
Frvnce:  a.  D.  1689-16!tl. 
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STAHL,  George  E.:  Influence  upon  Medi- 
cal Science.     See  Medical  Science:  ITthCen- 

TURY. — ("LOSING  PEKIDD.  itC. 

STALLER  AND  HORDERE,  The.— "  In 

the  time  of  ^Elfred  [Alfred  tlie  Great]  tlie  great 
officers  of  the  court  were  the  four  heads  of  the 
royal  liousehold,  the  Ilordere,  the  Staller,  the 
Dish-thegn,  and  the  Cup-thegn.  .  .  .  The  Hor- 
dere  was  the  officer  of  the  court  in  its  stationery 
aspect,  as  the  Staller  or  Constable  was  of  the 
court  on  progress.  ...  Of  the  four  officers  one 
only  retained  under  the  later  West-Saxon  mon- 
archy any  real  power.  The  dish-thegn  and  cup- 
thegn  lost  importance  as  the  court  became  sta- 
tionary and  no  longer  maintained  a  vast  body  of 
royal  followers.  The  staller  retained  only  the 
functions  of  leading  in  war  as  the  feudal  con- 
stable, which  in  turn  passed  away  with  later 
changes  in  the  military  system.  The  hordere 
alone  held  a  position  of  growing  importance. 
.  .  .  No  doubt  the  '  Hoard '  contained  not  only 
monej'  and  coin,  but  the  costly  ornaments  and 
robes  of  the  crown." — J.  R.  Green,  Conquest  of 
Eng.,  eh.  10,  note.  —  "The  names  by  which  the 
Chamberlain  was  designated  are  Hrajgel  thegn, 
literally  thane  or  servant  of  the  wardrobe,  Cubi- 
cularius,  Camerarius,  Biirthegn,  perhaps  some- 
times Dispensator,  and  Thesaurarius  or  Hordere. 
.  .  .  We  may  presume  that  he  had  the  general 
management  of  the  royal  property,  as  well  as  the 
immediate  regulation  of  the  household.  .  .  . 
The  Marshal  (among  the  Franks  Slarescalcus 
and  Comes  stabuli)  was  properly  speaking  the 
Master  of  the  Horse.  .  .  .  The  Anglosaxon  titles 
are  Steallere  [Staller]  and  Horsthegn,  Stabula- 
tor  and  Strator  regis." — J.  M.  Kemble,  The 
Saxons  in  Eng.,  bk.  3,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Con- 
stable. 

STALWARTS  AND  HALF-BREEDS.— 
During  the  administration  of  President  Grant,, 
certain  leaders  of  tlie  Republican  party  in  the 
United  States  —  conspicuous  among  them  Sena- 
tor Conkling  of  New  York — acquired  a  control 
of  the  distribution  of  appointed  offices  under 
the  Federal  Government  which  gave  them  a 
more  despotic  control  of  the  organization  of 
their  party  than  had  been  known  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  was  the  culminating 
development  of  the  "spoils  system  "  in  American 
politics.  It  produced  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  organization  of  the  party  —  its  elaborated 
structure  of  committees  and  conventions  —  state, 
county,  city,  town  and  district, —  became  what 
was  accurately  described  as  a  "political  ma- 
chine. "  The  managers  and  workers  of  the  ma- 
chine were  brought  under  a  discipline  which 
allowed  no  room  for  personal  opinions  of  any 
kind;  the  passive  adherents  of  the  party  were 
expected  to  accept  what  was  offered  to  them, 
whether  in  the  way  of  candidates  or  declarations 
of  principle.  The  faction  which  controlled  and 
supported  this  powerful  machine  in  politics 
acquired  the  name  of  Stalwarts  and  contemptu- 
ously gave  the  name  of  Half-breeds  to  their  dis- 
satisfied Republican  opponents.  During  the 
term  of  President  Hayes,  who  favored  Civil 
Service  Reform,  the  Stalwarts  were  considerably 
checked.  They  liad  desired  to  nominate  General 
Grant  in  1876  for  a  third  term,  but  found  it  un- 
wise to  press  the  jiroposition.  In  1880,  however, 
they  rallied  all  their  strength  to  accomplish  tlie 
nomination  of  Grant  at  Chicago  and  were  bitterly 
enraged  when  their  opponents  in  the  convention 


carried  the  nomiuaticm  of  Garfield.  They  joined 
in  electing  him,  but  Conkling,  the  Stalwart 
leader,  speedily  quarreled  with  the  new  Presi- 
dent when  denied  the  control  of  the  Federal 
"  patronage "  (that  is,  official  appointments)  in 
New  York  State,  resigned  from  the  Senate,  ap- 
pealed to  the  New  York  Legislature  for  re-elec- 
tion, and  was  beaten.  Then  followed  the  tragedy 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield,  which 
had  a  very  sobering  cff'ect  on  the  angry  politics 
of  the  time.  Conkling  disappeared  from  public 
life,  and  Stalwartism  subsided  with  him. — J.  C. 
Ridpath,  Life  and  Work  of  James  A.  Oarfield, 
ch.  10-12. 

Also  in:  E.  Stanwood,  Hist,  of  Presidential 
Elections,  ch.  24-25. — J.  Bryce,  Tlie  American. 
( 'i/mnionireiilth.  ch.  60-6.5  {p.  2). 

STAMBOUL.  — "It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Constantinople  of  1200  was  only  that 
portion  which  is  now  called  Stamboul  or  Istam- 
boul,  a  word  which  is  proliably  the  Turkish  ab- 
breviation of  Constantinople,  just  as  Skenderoun 
is  the  abbreviation  of  Alexandretta,  Skendcr  bey 
for  Alexander  bey,  Isnik  for  Niea-a,  Ismidt  for 
Nicomedia,  &c.  .  .  .  The  'Itinerario'  of  Cla- 
vigo  states  that  before  the  Moslem  occupation 
the  inhabitants  themselves  called  the  cit}-  Es- 
comboli.  The  Turks  allow  a  few  foreigners  to 
have  their  warehouses  in  Stamboul,  but  will  not 
permit  them  to  reside  there.  All  the  embassies 
and  legations  are  in  Pera,  that  is,  across  the 
water;  ...  or  at  Galata,  which  is  a  part  of 
what  was  originally  called  Pera." — E.  Pears, 
77ie  Full  of  Constantinople,  ch.  7,  foot-note. 

STAMFORD,    Battle    of.      See   Lose-coat 

FlELIl. 

STAMFORD    BRIDGE,    Battle    of.      See 

England:  A.  1),  1066  (Septembek). 

STAMP  ACT,  The.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  I).  lT6.-i;  and  1766. 

STANDARD,  The  Battle  of  the  (1138).— 
In  the  civil  war  which  arose,  in  England,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  I.,  over  the  disputed  succession 
to  the  throne,  Matilda's  claims,  as  the  daughter  of 
Henry,  were  supported  against  Stephen  of  Blois 
by  her  mother's  brother  David,  king  of  Scotland. 
David,  as  the  nephew  of  Edgar  iEtheling,  heir  of 
the  dethroned  Saxon  ro_yal  house,  had  some  claims 
of  his  own  to  the  English  crown  ;  but  these  he  de- 
clared that  he  waived  in  favor  of  his  niece. 
"Thougli  he  himself  declared  that  he  had  node- 
sire  for  tlie  English  throne,  there  is  mentioned  by 
one  chronicler  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  native 
English  with  tlieir  exiled  countr_v-men,  of  whom 
the  south  of  Scotland  was  full,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  to  put  to  death  the  Normans,  and  to 
place  the  crown  upon  David's  head.  The  plot 
was  discovered,  .  .  .  and  many  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  hanged,  but  many  others  found  a 
refuge  in  Scotland.  At  length,  in  .^138,  David 
entered  England  with  a  large  army,  and  pushed 
forward  as  far  as  Northallerton  in  i'orkshire. 
He  was  there  met  by  the  forces  of  the  Northern 
bishops  and  barons.  .  .  .  They  gathered  round 
a  tall  mast  borne  upon  a  carriage,  on  which, 
above  the  standards  of  the  three  Northern  Saints, 
St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  .John  of  Beverley,  and 
St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon,  was  displayed  a  silver  pyx 
bearing  the  consecrated  wafer.  The  motley 
army  of  the  Scots,  some  armed  as  the  English, 
some  in  the  wild  dress  of  the  Picts  of  Galloway, 
after  a  well-fought  battle  [August   22,    1138] 
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broke  against  the  full-clad  Xornian  solilicrs,  and 
were  killed  by  the  arrows,  which  had  now  be- 
come the  national  weapon  of  the  English;  11,000 
are  said  to  hare  fallen  on  the  field."  From  the 
great  standard  above  described,  which  probably 
resembled  the  "Carroccio"  of  the  mediseval 
Italian  cities,  the  fight  at  Northallerton  was 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. —  J.  F.  Bright, 
Hist,  of  Enq..  period  1,  2'-  'i'9- — See  England'; 
A.   D.  1185-11.54. 

STANDERATH,  The.  See  Switzerland- 
A.  D.  1848-1890. 

STANDING  ARMY:  The  first  in  modern 
Europe.     See  France;  A.  D.  14.53-1461. 

STANDISH,  Miles,  and  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony.    See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1623-1029. 

STANISLAUS  AUGUSTUS  PONIA- 
TOWSKI,   King  of  Poland,  A.  I).  1764-1795. 

STANISLAUS  LESZCZYNSKI,  King  of 
Poland,  A.  D.  1704-1709. 

STANWIX,  Fort.— The  early  name  of  the 
fort  afterwards  called  Port  Schuyler,  near  the 
head  of  the  Jlohawk  River,  in  New  York. 

A.  D.  1768.— Boundary  Treaty  with  the  Six 
Nations.  See  United  States  of  Am.;  A.  1>. 
176.5-1768. 


STANZ,  Battle  of  (1798).  See  Switzer- 
l.\n»;   a.  I).  1792-1798. 

STANZ,  Convention  of.  See  Switzerlajnd  ; 
A.  D.  1481-1.501. 

STAOUELI,  Battles  of.  See  B.\rb.\ry 
States:  A.  D.  18.30. 

STAPLE.— STAPLERS,  The.— "A  term 
which  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  commercial 
regulations  of  this  period  [13th  and  14th  centu- 
ries] is  that  of  the  Staple.  The  word,  in  its  pri- 
mary acceptation,  appears  to  have  meant  a  par- 
ticular port  or  other  place  to  which  certain 
commodities  were  obliged  to  be  brought  to  be 
weighed  or  measured  for  the  payment  of  the 
customs,  before  they  could  be  sold,  or  in  some 
cases  exported  or  imported.  Here  the  king's 
staple  was  said  to  be  established.  The  articTes 
of  English  produce  upon  which  customs  were 
anciently  paid  were  wool,  sheep-skins  (or  wool- 
fels),  and  leather;  and  these  were  accordingly 
denominated  the  staples  or  staple  goods  of  the 
kingdom.  The  persons  who  exported  these 
goods  were  called  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple; 
the}'  were  incorporated,  or  at  least  recognized  as 
forming  a  society  with  certain  privileges."  By 
a  charter  granted  by  Edward  II.,  in  1313,  to  the 
merchants  of  the  staple,  Antwerp  was  made  the 
staple  for  wool  and  woolfels,  and  they  could  be 
carried  for  sale  to  no  other  port  in  Brabant, 
Flanders  or  Artois.  In  1326  the  staple  was  re- 
moved altogether  from  the  continent  and  fixed 
at  certain  places  within  the  English  kingdom. 
In  1341  it  was  established  at  Bruges;  in  1348  at 
Calais  (which  the  English  had  captured) ;  in  1353 
it  was  again  removed  entirely  from  the  conti- 
nent;—  and  thus  the  changes  were  frequent. 
During  some  intervals  all  staples  were  abolished 
and  trade  was  set  free  from  their  restriction ;  but 
tliese  were  of  brief  duration. —  G.  L.  Craik,  Hist, 
of  British  Commerce,  ch.  A{v.  1).— "The  staplers 
were  mercliants  who  had  the  monopoly  of  ex- 
porting the  princijial  raw  commodities  of  the 
realm,  especially  wool,  woolfels,  leather,  tin,  and 
lead;  wool  figuring  most  prominently  among 
these    '  staple '"  wares.     The   merchants  of    the 
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staple  used  to  claim  that  their  privileges  dattd 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III,  but  existing  records 
do  not  refer  to  the  staple  before  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  .  .  The  staples  were  the  towns  to 
winch  the  above-mentioned  wares  had  to  be 
brought  for  sale  or  exportation.  Sometimes 
there  was  only  one  such  mart,  and  this  was  situat- 
ed abroad,  generally  at  Bruges  or  Calais,  occa- 
sionally at  Antwerp,  St.  Onier,  or  :\Iiddlcburg 
From  the  reign  of  Richard  II  until  1.5.58  the  for- 
eign staple  was  at  Calais.  The  list  of  home 
staples  was  also  frequently  changed."—  C  Gross 
The  Gild  Merchant,  pp.  140-141. 

Also  in  :  A.  Anderson,  Hist.  »/  Commerce,  v.  1 
p.  216,  and  after. 

STAR,  Knights  of  the.— "On  the  8th  Sep- 
tember, i:!51.  king  .John  [of  France]  revived  the 
almost  obsolete  order  of  the  Star,  in  imitation  of 
the  Garter,  and  the  first  chapter  of  it  was  held 
at  his  palace  of  St.  Ouen.  At  first  there  were- 
but  eighteen  knights;  the  rest  were  adiled  at 
different  chapters.  They  wore  a  bright  star  on 
the  crest  of  their  helmets,  and  one  pendant  at 
their  necks,  and  the  same  was  embroidered  on 
their  mantles."— T.  Johnes,  Kote  to  Froismrd 
Chronicles,  hh:  1,  cli.  152. 

STAR  CHAMBER,  The  Court  of.— "In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  king's  Continual 
Council  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting"  in  what  was 
called  the  Starred  Chamber  (la  Chambre  dcs 
Etoiles).  After  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  a  separate  and  independent  jurisdic- 
tion taking  cognizance  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  civil  business  of  the  Council,  the  latter  body 
appears  to  have  usually  sat  in  the  Star  Chamber 
while  exercising  jurisdiction  over  such  cases 
as  were  not  sent  to  the  Chancer}'.  .  .  .  Henry 
VII.  .  .  .  created,  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  reign, 
a  new  court,  sometimes  inaccurately  called  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber.  .  .  .  It  continued  to  ex- 
ist as  a  distinct  tribunal  from  the  Privy  Council 
till  towards  the  clo.se  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  probably  during  the  chan- 
cellorship of  Wolsey,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ancient  Star  Chamber  (i.  e.  the  Council  sitting 
for  judicial  business)  was  revived,  and  in  it  the 
limited  court  erected  by  Henry  VII.  became  grad- 
ually merged.  .  .  .  Under  the  Stewart  Kings 
the  court  was  practically  identical  with  the  Privy 
Council,  thus  combining  in  the  same  body  of 
men  the  administrative  and  judicial  functions. 

.  .  Under  the  Stewart  Kings  the  pillory,  whip- 
'ping,  and  cruel  mutilations  were  indicted  upon 
political  offenders  by  the  sentence  of  this  court: 
and  at  length  the  tyrannical  exercise  and  illegal 
extension  of  its  powers  became  so  odious  to  the 
people  that  it  was  abolished  by  the  Long  Ptirlia- 
raent  in  1641."— T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  Eiig. 
Const.  Hist.,  pp.  181-183.— "The  Star  Chamber 
was  no  temporary  court.  During  150  years  its 
power  penetrated  into  every  branch  of  English 
life.  No  rank  was  exalted  enough  to  defy  its 
attacks,  no  insignificance  sufficiently  obscure  to 
escape  its  notice.  It  terrified  the  men  who  had 
worsted  the  Armada :  it  overshadowed  the  dig- 
nity of  the  judicial  bench:  it  summoned  before 
its  tribunal  the  Prvnnes  and  the  Cromwells,  who 
at  last  proved  its  destroyers.  It  fell  at  length. 
but  n-reat  was  the  fall  thereof,  and  m  Us  ruin 
was  Tuvolved  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  It 
is  with  something  of  astonishment  that  the  m- 
quirer  discovers ~t hat  this  august  tribunal  was 
merely  the  Council  under  another  name ;  and  tliat 
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tlie  court,  whose  overgrown  power  the  patriots 
of  1640  cast  to  the  ground,  was  the  same  body 
whose  early  encroachments  }iad  alarmed  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  imdor  Edward  III  and  Rich- 
ard II.  The  process  by  which  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  Council  passed  into  the  form  of 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  admits  of  some  dis- 
pute, and  is  involved  in  no  little  obscurity.  .  .  . 
The  Council's  manner  of  proceeding  was  unlike 
that  of  other  courts.  Its  punishments  were  as 
arbitrary  as  they  were  severe;  it  also  exercised  a 
power  peculiar  to  itself  of  extorting  confession 
by  torture.  Some,  however,  may  imagine  that 
powers  so  great  were  only  occasionally  exercised, 
that  exceptional  exertions  of  authority  were  em- 
ployed to  meet  exceptional  crimes,  and  that 
gigantic  force  was  put  forth  to  crush  gigantic 
evils.  Some  circumstances  have  given  currency 
to  such  a  notion.  .  .  .  Yet  no  conception  of  the 
Star  Chamber  is  more  false  than  that  which 
makes  it  a  '  deus  ex  raachina '  which  intervened 
only  when  the  lower  courts  of  justice  stood  con- 
fronted 1)3'  some  criminal  attempt  with  which 
they  were  too  weak  to  deal.  The  sphere  of  the 
Council's  jurisdiction  was  unlimited.  It  is  now 
no  question  of  what  it  had  a  right  to  do,  but  of 
what  it  did.  And  any  one  who  examines  the 
most  certain  facts  of  history  will  be  convinced 
that  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  till  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  the  Council  in- 
terfered in  all  matters,  small  as  well  as  great. 
It  is,  indeed,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that 
crimes  of  a  very  ordinary  nature,  such  as  would 
now  come  before  a  police  magistrate,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Star  Chamber. " —  A.  V. 
Dicey,  Tlie  Privy  Council,  pt.  3,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  H.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  r. 
1.  ch.  1. —  R.  Gneist,  Uist.  of  tlie  Eng.  Const.,  ch. 
35  and  88  (c.  2). 

STAR  OF  INDIA,  The  Order  of  the.— An 
Order  of  Knighthood  instituted  by  Queen  Victo- 
ria, in  18G1,  to  commemorate  the  assumjition  of 
the  Government  of  India  by  the  British  Crown. 
— Annual  Reqister,  1861. 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER  :  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  writing  of  the  song.  See 
United  St.vtes  OK  Am.  ;  A.  I).  1814  (August  — 
Septembeu). 

STARK,  General  John:  Victory  at  Ben- 
nington. See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1777  (July — October).  - 

STARO-OBRIADTSI,  The.  See  Russia: 
A.  I).  16.1.j-10.'j9. 

STAROSTS.— "  Elders,"  in  Poland,  who  ad- 
ministered justice  in  the  towns. — Count  Moltke, 
Poland,  p.  8. — See,  also,  Mir,  The  Russi.\n. 

STARRY  CROSS,  Order  of  the.— An  Aus- 
trian order,  founded  in  1668,  for  ladies  of  noble 
birtli,  bv  the  dowager  Empress  Eleaiiora. 

STATE  SOVEREIGNTY,  The  doctrine  of. 
See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787. 

STATES-GENERAL  OF   FRANCE:   In 

the  14th  Century. — "I  lately  attempted  to  ex- 
jilain  the  manner  in  which  the  identity  or  union 
of  the  Royal  Council  and  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  was  virtually,  tliough  not  formally  dis- 
solved [see  Parliament  of  Paris],  so  that  each 
of  them  thenceforward  existed  as  a  suixstantivo 
and  distinct  body  in  the  state.  This  tacit  revo- 
lution had  been  nearly  completed  when  Philip  le 
Bel  for  the  first  time  convened  the  States-General 
of  France "  (A.   I).    1301).      The   circumstances 


under  which  this  occurred  were  as  follows  : 
Philip  had  imposed  a  tax  from  which  the  clergy 
were  not  excepted.  Pope  Boniface  issued  a 
bull  forbidding  them  to  make  the  required  pay- 
ment. "  Philip  retaliated  by  an  order  forbidding 
them  to  pay  the  customary  jiapal  dues  to  Boni- 
face liimself.  The  Pope  then  summoned  a 
synod,  to  advi.se  him  how  he  might  most  effectu- 
ally resist  this  invasion  of  his  pontifical  rights; 
and  Philip,  in  liis  turn,  summoned  the  barons, 
clergy,  and  commons  of  his  realm  to  elect  depu- 
ties who  should  meet  him  at  Paris,  there  to  de- 
liberate on  the  methods  to  be  pursued  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  his  controversy  with  Rome. 
To  Philip  himself,  the  importance  of  this  great 
innovation  was  probably  not  perceptible.  Lie, 
as  we  may  well  believe,  regarded  it  only  as  a 
temporary  device  to  meet  a  passing  exigency." 
Once  more,  before  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  1314, 
Philip  assembled  the  States-General  and  pro- 
cured their  apparent  assent  to  a  tax,  which 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  unpopular  and  which 
provoked  a  very  turbulent  resistance.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  States-General, — called  by  King 
John  —  was  in  13.5.5,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Edward  III.  of  England.  Under  the  lead 
of  the  celebrated  fetienne  (Stephen)  Marcel,  the 
States  took  matters  on  that  occasion  quite  into 
their  own  hands.  They  created  a  comnnssion  to 
superintend  the  collecting  of  funds  raised  for  the 
war,  and  they  provided  for  an  adjourned  session 
in  the  following  year  to  receive  an  accounting  of 
the  Expenditure.  AVhen  the  adjourned  session 
took  place,  in  1356,  King  John  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Englisli  and  his  sou  Charles 
reigned  as  regent  in  his  stead.  This  Charles, 
who  became  king  in  1364,  and  who  acquired 
the  name  of  Cliaiies  the  Wi.se,  contrived  to 
make  the  meeting  of  1356  an  abortive  one  and 
then  endeavored  to  raise  moneys  and  to  rule 
without  the  help  of  the  three  estates.  The  result 
was  an  insurrection  at  Paris,  led  by  IMarcel, 
which  forced  the  regent  to  convene  the  States- 
General  once  more.  They  met  in  1357  under  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  them  full  power  to  check 
and  control  the  royal  authority,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  instituting  a  permanent  commission, 
from  their  own  membershii),  charged  with  a 
general  superintendence  of  the  administration 
of  the  government  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween sessions  of  the  States-General  them- 
selves. At  that  moment  there  would  have 
seemed  to  be  more  promise  of  free  government 
in  Prance  than  across  the  channel.  But  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  national  representatives  ac- 
quired was  brief.  The  taxes  they  imposed  pro- 
duced disappointment  and  discontent.  They  lost 
public  favor;  they  fell  into  quarrels  among 
themselves;  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  deserted 
the  deputies  of  the  people.  The  young  regent 
gained  influence,  as  the  States-General  lost  it, 
and  he  was  strengthened  in  the  end  by  the  vio- 
lence of  Marcel,  who  caused  two  offending  min- 
isters of  the  crown  to  be  slain  in  the  presence  of 
the  king.  Then  ensued  a  short  period  of  civil 
war;  Paris  was  besieged  by  the  Dauphin-regent; 
Jlarccl  perished  by  assassination ;  roj-alty  recov- 
ered its  ascendancy  in  France,  with  more  firm- 
ness of  footing  than  before.  "It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  series  of  similar  contiicts 
and  of  similar  successes  —  contiicts  and  successes 
which  terminated  at  length  in  the  transfer  of  the 
power  of  the  purse  from  the  representatives  of 
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the  people  to  the  miuisteis  of  the  crown." — Sir 

J,  Stephen,  Lect's  on  the  Hint,  of  France,  lect.  10. 

"The  year  1337  was  the  period  wlien  the  States- 
General  had  greatest  power  during  the  Jliddle 
Ages;  from  that  time  tliey  rapidly  declined; 
they  lost,  as  did  also  the  Third  Estate,  all  politi- 
cal influence,  and  for  some  centuries  were  only 
empty  shadows  of  national  assemblies. " —  E.  de 
Bonnechose.  Hist,  of  France,  period  4,  bk.  2,  ch. 
3. — "  One  single  result  of  importance  was  won 
for  Prance  by  the  states-general  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, namely,  the  principle  of  the  nation's  right 
to  intervene  in  their  own  affairs,  and  to  set  the 
government  straight  when  it  had  gone  wronar  or 
was  incapable  of  performing  that  duty  itself. 
.  .  .  Starting  from  King  John,  the  states-general 
became  one  of  the  principles  of  national  rtght ;  a 
principle  which  did  not  disappear  even  when  it 
remained  without  application,  and  the  prestige 
of  which  survived  even  its  reverses." — F.  P. 
Guizot,  Pupiilar  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  31. 

Also  IX:  A.^Thierry,  Formation  and  Progress 
of  the  Tiei's  Edit  in  France,  v.  1,  ch.  %-Z. —  See, 
also,  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1356-1338. 

The  last  States  General  before  the  Revo- 
lution.    See  France:  A.  1).  1010-1619. 

The  States-General  of  1789.  See  Fb.\nce: 
A.  I).  1789  {M.\.Y)  and  (June). 

STATES-GENERAL, OR  ESTATES.GF 
THE  NETHERLANDS.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  I).  1494-1319,  and  1584-1585  Limits  of  the 
UxiTED  Provinces. 

STATES    OF    THE    CHURCH  :    Origin, 

See  P.vp.vcy:  A.  I).  75.3-774;  and  1077-llUi. 

A.  D.  1x98-1216. — The  establishing  of  Papal 
Sovereignty.     See  P.M'acv:  A.  D.  1198-1216. 

A.  D.  1275. — The  Papal  Sovereignty  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  ofHapsburg.  SeeGERM.\NY: 
\.  I).  127;i-13US. 

A.  D.  1352-1378. — Subjugation  by  Cardinal 
Albornoz. — Revolt,  supported  by  Florence, 
and  war  with  the  Pope.  See  Papacy  :  A.  D. 
13.32-1378;  and  Florence:  A.  D.  1373-1378. 

A.  D.  1380. — Proposed  formation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Adria.  See  Italy  (Southern):  A.  l5. 
1343-1389. 

A.  D.  1409.  —  Sale  to  Ladislas,  king  of 
Naples,  by  Pope  Gregory  XIL  See  Italy 
(Solthern):  a.  D.  1386-1414. 

A.  D.  1503-1513. — Conquests  and  consolida- 
tion of  Papal  Sovereignty  under  Julius  II.  See 
Pap.vcy:  a.  D.  1471-1513;  and  Italy:  A.  D. 
1510-1513. 

A.  D.  1545-1556. — Alienation  of  Parma  and 
Placentia.     Sec  Parma:  A.  I).  1.345-1392. 

A.  D.  1597. — Annexation  of  Ferrara.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1397. 

A.  D.  1631.  —  Annexation  of  Urbino.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1005-1700. 

A.  D.  1796-1797. — Territories  taken  by  Bo- 
naparte to  add  to  the  Cispadine  and  Cisalpine 
Republics.  See  France:  A.  I).  1796  (April- 
October);  1796-1797  (October  — April). 

A.  D.  1808-1809. — Seizure  by  Napoleon.— 
Partial  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. — 
Final  incorporation  with  the  French  Empire. 
See  Papacy:  A.  I).  1808-1814. 

A.  D.  1815.—  Papal  Sovereignty  restored. 
See  Vienna,  The  Concirkss  op. 

A.  D.  1831-1832. —  Revolt  suppressed  by 
Austrian  troops.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  183U-1832. 
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A. p.  1860-1861.- Absorption  in  the  new 
Kmgdom  of  Italy.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1859-1B61. 

STATUTES.     See  L.\w. 

STAURACIUS,  Emperor  in  the  East  Bv- 
zantine,  or  Greek),  A    I)  Sll 

STAVOUTCHANI,  Battle  of  (1730,  gee 
Russia:  A.  D.  1723-1739.  '^^ 

STEAM  ENGINE  :  The  beginning  of  its 
invention,  before  Watt.— "It  is  probable  that 

the  tirst  contriver  of  a  working  steam-engiue 
was  Ldwaul,  second  -Marquis  of  Worcester  [.V.D. 
1601-1667].  .  .  .  He  was  boru  at  London  in  1601 
His  early  years  [when  his  title  was  Lord  Herbert  1 
were  principally  spent  at  Raglan  Casllc  his 
father's  country  seat,  where  his  education  was 
carehilly  attended  to.  .  .  .  From  an  early  period 
of  his  life  Lord  Herbert  took  especial  pleasure  in 
mechanical  studies,  and  in  the  course  of  his  for- 
eign tours  he  visited  and  examined  the  famous 
works  of  construction  abroad.  On  settling  down 
at  Raglan  he  proceeded  to  set  up  a  laboratory, 
or  workshop,  wherein  to  indulge  his  mechanical 
tastes.  .  .  .  Among  the  works  e.vecutcd  by  Lord 
Herbert  and  his  assistant  at  Raglan,  was  the  hy- 
draulic apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  castle 
was  supplied  witli  water.  ...  It  is  probable 
that  the  planning  and  construction  of  these 
works  induced  Lord  Herbert  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  hydraulics,  and  to  enter  upon  that 
series  of  experiments  as  to  the  power  of  steam 
which  eventually  led  to  the  contrivance  of  his 
'  Water-commanding  Engine.'"  No  description 
of  the  Marquis's  engine  remains  which  enables 
modern  engineers  to  understand  with  certainty 
its  principle  and  mode  of  working,  and  various 
writers  "have  represented  it  in  widely  different 
forms  ....  But  though  tlie  Marqu'is  did  not 
leave  the  steam-engine  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
taken  up  and  adopted  as  a  practicable  working 
power,  he  at  least  advanced  it  several  important 
steps.  .  .  .  Even  during  the  ."\Ianiuis's  lifetime 
other  minds  besides  his  were  diligently  pursuing 
the  same  subject.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  was  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  ap- 
pointed Master  of  Meeluiuics  to  Charles  II. 
immediately  after  the  Restoration.  .  .  .  Mor- 
land's  inventions  proved  of  no  greater  advantage 
to  him  than  those  of  the  JIarquis  of  Worcester 
li;id  done.  .  .  .  Tlie  next  prominent  experimenter 
on  the  powers  of  steam  was  Dr.  Dionysius 
Papin."  Being  a  Protestant,  he  was  driven  to 
England  in  1681,  four  years  before  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Niintes,  and  received, 
through  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Boyle,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Curator  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was 
during  this  connection  that  he  constructed  his 
well-known  "  Digester,"  which  was  an  appara- 
tus for  tlie  cooking  of  me;its  under  a  high  pres- 
sure and  consequent  high  temperature  of  steam. 
For  the  safe  employment  of  so  high  a  pressun- 
he  invented  the  safety-valve.  His  success  with 
the  Digester  led  him  to  experiments  with  steam 
as  a  motive  force.  Having  been  invited  to  Ger- 
many, he  made  the  attempt  there  to  pump  water 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  on  a  large  scale,  pro- 
ducing the  vacuum  by  a  condensation  of  steam; 
but  Ins  undertakings"  were  not  successful.  He 
next  tried  steam  navigation,  converting  the  al- 
ternate motion  of  a  piston  in  a  steam  cylinder 
into  rotary  motion,  turning  paddle-wheels  on  the 
sides  of  a  boat,  by  arming  the  piston-rods  with 
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teeth,  geared  info  wheels  on  the  paddle  axis. 
"  His  tirst  e.xperiinents  were  doubtless  failures;" 
but  he  finally  sueeceded  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
was  conveying  his  model  to  London  for  exhibi- 
tion, in  1707,  when  some  barbarous  boatmen  in 
Germany  destroyed  it.  Papiu  could  raise  no 
means  for  the  construction  of  another,  and  three 
years  later  he  died.  "The  attempts  hitherto 
inade  to  invent  a  working  steam-engine,  it  will 
be  observed,  had  not  been  attended  with  much 
success."  But,  "although  the  progress  made 
seemed  but  slow,  the  amount  of  net  result  was 
by  no  meaus  inconsiderable.  Men  were  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  the  elastic  force  of 
steam.  .  .  .  Slany  separate  and  minor  inven- 
tions, which  afterwards  proved  of  great  value, 
had  been  made,  such  as  the  four-way  cock,  the 
.safety-valve,  and  tlie  piston  moving  in  a  cyl- 
inder. The  principle  of  a  true  steam-engine  had 
not  only  been  demonstrated,  but  most  of  the 
separate  parts  of  such  an  engine  had  been  con- 
trived by  various  inventors.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
that  was  now  wanting  was  a  genius  of  more  than 
ordinary  power  to  combine  them  in  a  complete 
and  effective  whole.  To  Thomas  Savery  is  usu- 
ally accorded  the  merit  of  having  constructed 
tlie  first  actual  working  steam-engine.  .  .  . 
Thomas  Savery  was  born  at  Shilston,  ...  in 
Devon,  about  the  year  1G50.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  early  life,  beyond  that  he  was  educated  to 
the  profession  of  a  military  engineer.  ...  Ho 
occupied  much  of  his  spare  time  in  mechanical 
experiments,  and  in  projecting  and  executing 
contrivances  of  various  sorts."  One  of  the  ear- 
liest of  these  was  a  boat  propelled  by  paddle- 
wheels,  worked  by  man-power,  turning  a  cap- 
stan, and  this  he  exhiliiteil  ou  the  Thames.  "  It 
is  curious  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to 
Savery,  who  invented  both  a  paddle-wheel  boat 
and  a  steam-engine,  to  combine  the  two  in  one 
machine;  but  he  was  proliably  sickof  the  former 
invention  .  .  .  and  gave  it  up  in  disgust,  leaving 
it  to  Papin,  who  saw  both  his  inventions  at 
work,  to  hit  upon  the  grand  idea  of  combining 
the  two  in  a  steam-vessel.  ...  It  is  probable 
that  Savery  was  led  to  enter  upon  his  next  and 
most  important  invention  b}'  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  brought  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mining  districts,"  and  being  well 
aware  of  the  great  difticulty  experienced  by  the 
miners  in  keeping  their  pits  clear  of  water."  He 
devised  what  he  called  a  "Fire  Engine"  for  the 
raising  of  water.  In  this  he  made  a  double  use 
of  steam,  in  tight  cylinders,  first  to  create  a 
vacuum,  by  condensing  it,  and  then  to  force  the 
water,  so  lifted,  to  a  greater  height,  by  pressure 
of  fresh  steam.  ' '  The  great  pressure  of  steam 
required  to  force  up  a  high  column  of  water  was 
such  as  to  strain  to  the  utmost  the  imperfect 
boilers  and  receivers  of  those  early  days;  and  the 
frequent  explosions  which  attended  its  u.sc 
eventually  led  to  its  discontinuance  in  favour  of 
the  superior  engine  of  Newcomen,  whicii  was 
shortly  after  invented.  .  .  .  This  engine  [of 
which  the  first  woi-king  model  was  completed 
in  1705]  .  .  .  worked  entirely  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  steam  being  only  used  as 
the  most  expeditious  method  of  producing  a 
vacuum,"  in  a  steam  cylinder,  under  tlie  pis- 
ton which  worked  the  rod  of  a  pump.  "The 
engine  was,  however,  found  to  be  very  imper- 
fect," until  it  was  improved  by  a  device  for 
throwing  a  jet  of  cold  water  into  the  cvlinder,  to 


produce  a  more  rapid  condensation  of  steam. 
"Step  by  step,  Newcomen's  engine  grew  it» 
power  and  etticiency,  and  became  more  and  more 
complete  as  a  self-acting  machine. " — S.  Smiles, 
Lives  of  Bmdton  and  W(Ut,  eh.  1-4.  —  "We  have 
.  .  .  certain  evidence  that  tlie  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester's Engine  was  in  full  ojieration  tor  at  least 
seven  years,  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  obliged  him  to  deposit  a 
model  in  the  Exchequer.  His  own  estimate  of 
its  value  may  be  judged  by  hisgludlj'  giving  up 
for  the  promised  tithe  of'  it  to  tlie  King,  his 
claim  on  Charles  I  equal  to  £40,000,  in  lieu 
thereof.  His  Lordship's  invention  was  never 
offered  by  him  as  a  merely  anuising  trifie." —  H. 
Dircks,  JJfc  and  Times  of  the  /Second  Marquis  of 
Worcenter,  p.  337. 

A.  D.  1765-1785. — The  improvements  of 
James  Watt. — After  Newcomen,  "no  inqirovc- 
mcnt  of  essential  consequence  .  .  .  was  effected 
in  the  steam  engine  until  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Watt."  James  AVatt,  born  at  Greenock,  Scot- 
land, in  1736,  educated  to  the  profession  of  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  settled  as 
such  at  Glasgow  in  1757,  began  a  few  years  later 
to  give  his  thoughts  to  this  subject.  "  Directing 
his  attention  first,  with  all  his  profound  physical 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  to  tlie  various 
theoretical  points  involved  in  the  working  of  the 
machine,  'he  determined,' says  M.  Arago,  'the 
extent  to  which  the  water  dilated  in  passing 
from  its  liquid  state  into  that  of  steam.  He  cal- 
culated the  quantity  of  water  which  a  given 
weight  of  coal  could  vaporise  —  the  quantity  of 
steam,  in  weight,  which  each  stroke  of  one  of 
Newcomen's  machines  of  known  dimensions  ex- 
pended—  the  quantity  of  cold  water  which  re- 
quired to  be  injected  into  the  cylinder,  to  give 
the  descending  stroke  of  the  piston  a  certain 
force  —  and  finally,  the  elasticity  of  steam  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures.  All  these  investigations 
would  have  occupied  the  lifetime  of  a  laborious 
philosopher;  whilst  Watt  brought  all  his  numer- 
ous and  difficult  researches  to  a  conclusion,  with- 
out allowing  them  to  interfere  with  the  labours^ 
of  his  workshop.'.  .  .  Newcomen's  machine 
laboured  under  very  great  defects.  In  the  first 
place,  the  jet  of  cold  water  into  the  cylinder  was 
a  very  imperfect  means  of  condensing  tlic  steam. 
The  cylinder,  heated  before,  not  being  thor- 
oughly cooled  by  it,  a  quantity  of  steam  re- 
mained uncondensed,  and,  by  its  elasticity,  im- 
peded the  descent  of  the  piston,  lessening  the 
power  of  the  stroke.  Again,  when  the  steam 
rushed  into  the  cylinder  from  the  boiler,  it  found 
the  cylinder  cold,  in  consequence  of  the  water 
which  had  recently  been  thrown  in;  and  thus  a 
considerable  quantity  of  steam  was  immedi- 
ately condensed  and  wasted  while  the  rest  did 
not  attain  its  full  elasticity  till  the  cylinder 
became  again  heated  up  to  212  degrees.  These 
two  defects  .  .  .  were  sources  of  great  expense. 
.  .  .  Watt  remedied  the  evil  by  a  simple  but  beau- 
tiful contrivance  —  his  separate  condenser.  The 
whole  efticac}'  of  this  contrivance  consisted  in  his 
making  the  condensation  of  the  steam  take  place, 
not  in  the  cylinder,  but  in  a  separate  vessel  com- 
municating with  the  cylinder  by  a  tube  provided 
with  a  stop-cock.  .  .  .  So  far  the  invention  was  all 
that  could  be  desired ;  an  additional  contrivance 
was  necessary,  however,  to  render  it  complete. 
The  steam  in  the  act  of  being  condensed  iu  the 
separate  vessel  would  give  out  its  latent  heat; 
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this  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  con- 
densing water;  from  tlie  heated  water  vapour 
would  rise ;  and  this  vapour,  in  addition  to  the 
atmospheric  air  which  would  be  disengaged  from 
the  injected  water  by  the  heat,  would  accumu- 
late in  the  condenser,  and  spoil  its  efficiency. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  defect,  Watt  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  a  common  air- 
pump,  called  the  condenser  pump,  worked  by  a 
piston  attached  to  the  beam,  and  which,  at  every 
stroke  of  the  engine,  withdrew  the  accumulateil 
water,  air,  and  vapour.  This  was  a  slight  tax 
upon  the  power  of  the  machine,  but  the  total 
gain  was  enormous  —  equivalent  to  making  one 
pound  of  coal  do  as  much  work  as  had  been  done 
by  live  pounds  in  Newcomen's  engine.  This, 
certainly,  was  a  triumph;  but  Watt's  improve- 
ments did  not  stop  here.  In  the  old  engine, 
the  cylinder  was  open  at  the  top,  and  the  descent 
-of  the  piston  was  caused  solely  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  its  up]ier  surface.  Hence 
the  name  of  Atmospheric  Engine,  which  was 
always  apidied  to  Newcomen's  machine."  Watt 
constructed  his  engine  with  the  cylinder,  closed 
at  botii  ends,  sliding  the  rod  of  the  piston 
through  a  tightly  packed  hole  in  the  metallic 
cover,  introducing  steam  both  above  and  below  the 
piston, — but  still  using  its  expansive  power  only 
in  the  upper  chamber,  while  in  the  lower  it  was 
employed  as  before  to  create  a  vacuum.  "The 
engine  with  this  improvement  Watt  named  the 
Moditied  Engine;  it  was,  however,  properly,  the 
lirst  real  steam  engine;  for  in  it,  for  the  first 
time,  steam,  besides  serving  to  produce  the 
vacuum,  acted  as  the  moving  force.  .  .  .  An- 
other improvement  less  striking  in  appearance, 
but  of  value  in  economising  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  was  the  enclosing  of  the  cylinder  in  a  jacket 
or  external  drum  of  wood,  leaving  a  space  be- 
tween which  could  be  filled  with  steam.  By 
this  means  the  air  was  jirevented  from  acting  on 
the  outside  of  the  cylinder  so  as  to  cool  it.  A 
slight  modification  was  also  necessary  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  piston  air-tight.  .  .  .  The 
purpose  was  .  .  .  effected  by  the  use  of  a  prep- 
aration of  wax,  tallow,  and  oil,  smeared  on  the 
piston-rod  and  round  the  piston-rim.  The  im- 
jirovements  which  we  have  described  had  all 
been  thoroughly  matured  by  Jlr.  Watt  before 
the  end  of  17(55,  two  years  after  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  subject."  Another  two  years 
had  passed  before  he  found  the  means  to  intro- 
duce his  invention  into  practice.  He  formed  a 
partnership  at  length  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  who 
had  lately  founded  the  Carron  iron-works,  near 
Glasgow.  "A  patent  was  taken  out  by  the  part- 
ners in  1769,  and  an  engine  of  the  new  construc- 
tion, with  an  eighteen-inch  cylinder,  was  erected 
at  the  Kinneil  coal-works  [leased  by  Dr.  Roe- 
buck], with  every  prospect  of  complete  success; 
when,  unfortunately,  Dr.  Roebuck  was  obliged 
by  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  dissolve  the 
partnership,  "leaving  Watt  with  the  whole  pat- 
ent, but  without  the  means  of  rendering  it  availa- 
ble." For  five  years  after  this  failure  the  steam- 
engine  was  practically  put  aside,  while  Watt 
devoted  himself  to  civil  engineering,  which  he 
had  worked  into  as  a  profession.  "  At  length, 
in  1774,  Mr.  Watt  entered  into  a  partnership 
most  fortunate  for  himself  and  for  the  world. 
This  was  with  Mr.  :Matthew  Boulton,  of  the 
Soho  Foundry,  near  Birmingham  —  a  trcntleman 
of  remarkable  scientific  abilities,  of  liberal  dis- 


position and  of  unbounded  enterprise  "  A  pro- 
longation of  Watt's  patent,  which  had  nearly  ex- 
pired, was  procnred  with  great  difficulty  "from 
Parliament,  where  a  powerful  opposition  to  the 
extension  was  led  by  Edmund  Burke.  The  new 
engine,  now  fairly  introduced,  speedily  sup- 
planted Newcomen's,  and  Watt  and  his  partner 
were  made  wealthy  by  stipulating  with  mine 
owners  for  one  third  part  of  the  value  of  the  coal 
which  each  engine  saved.  "The  first  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  Watt's  improved 
steam-engine  into  practice  was  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  mining  speculations.  New  mines  were 
opened;  and  old  mines  .  .  .  now  yielded  a  re- 
turn. This  was  the  only  obvious  consequence 
at  first.  Only  in  mines,  and  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  pumping  water  was  the  steam-engine 
yet  used ;  and  before  it  could  be  rendered  applica- 
ble to  other  purposes  in  the  arts  .  .  .  the  genius 
of  Watt  required  once  again  to  stoop  over  ft,  and 
bestow  on  it  new  creative  touches."  He  pro- 
duced the  beautiful  device  known  as  the  "par- 
allel motion,"  for  connecting  the  piston-rod  of 
the  engine  with  the  beam  through  which  its  mo- 
tion is  transmitted  to  other  pieces  of  machinery. 
"Another  improvement,  which,  in  point  of  the 
additional  power  gained,  was  more  important 
than  the  parallel  motion,  and  which  indeed  pre- 
ceded it  in  point  of  time,  was  the  '  Double-acting 
Engine,'  "  in  which  steam  was  introduced  to  act 
expansively  on  each  side  of  the  pislon  in  the  en- 
gine. He  also  invented  the  governor,  to  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  from  the 
boiler  into  the  cylinder,  and  thus  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  engine.  "To  describe  all  the 
other  inventions  of  a  minor  kind  connected  with 
the  steam-engine  which  came  from  the  prolific 
genius  of  Watt,  would  occupy  too  much  space." 
— Life  of  Jiii/u'fi  Walt  (Cli<tiiiln-r»s  Misctlhiny, 
V.  17). —  "The  Watt  engine  had.  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  improvements  described  in  the 
patents  of  1783-'8o,  been  given  its  distinctive 
form,  and  the  great  inventor  subsequently  did 
little  more  than  improve  it  by  altering  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  its  details.  As  thus  prac- 
tically completed,  it  embodied  nearly  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  modern  engine.  .  .  . 
The  growth  of  the  steam-engine  has  here  ceased 
to  be  rapid,  and  the  changes  which  followed  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  James  Watt  have 
been  minor  improvements,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
real  developments."— R.  H.  Thurston,  Hist,  of 
the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Enijine.  eh.  3. 

Also  in:  S.  Smiles,  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt, 
eh.  5-17.— J.  P.  JIuirhead,  Life  of  James  Watt. 
—The  same,  On'r/in  and  Pi-orjress  of  the  Meehani- 
eal  Inventions  of  James  Walt. 

STEAM  LOCOMOTION  ON  LAND.— 
The  beginning  of  Railroads.— "The  applica- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  to  locomotion  on  land 
was,  according  to  Watt,  suggested  by  Robison, 
in  1759.  In  1784,  Watt  patented  a  locomotive 
engine,  which,  however,  he  never  executed. 
Aboiit'the  same  time  Murdoch,  assistant  to  Watt, 
made  a  very  efficient  working  model  of  a  loco- 
motive engine.  In  18()'3,  Trevithick  and  Vivian 
patented  a  locomotive  engine,  which  was  con- 
structed and  set  to  work  in  1804  or  18().i.  It 
travelled  at  about  five  miles  an  hour,  with  a  net 
load  of  ten  tons.  The  use  of  fixed  steam  cn- 
cines  to  drag  trains  on  railways  by  ropes,  was 
introduced  by  Cook  in  1808.     After  various  in- 
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ventors  had  long  exerted  their  ingenuity  in  vain 
to  give  the  locomotive  engine  a  firm  hold  of  the 
track  by  means  of  rackworkrails  and  toothed 
drivinsr "wheels,  legs,  and  feet,  and  other  contriv- 
ances, "Blackett  and  Hedley,  in  1813,  made  the 
important  discovery  that  no  such  aids  are  re- 
quired, the  adhesion  between  smooth  wheels  and 
smooth  rails  being  sufficient.  To  adapt  the  loco- 
motive engine  to  the  great  and  widely  varied 
speeds  at  which  it  now  has  to  travel,  and  the 
varied  loads  which  it  now  has  to  draw,  two 
things  are  essential  —  that  the  rate  of  combustion 
of  the  fuel,  the  original  source  of  the  power  of 
the  engine,  shall  adjust  itself  to  the  work  which 
the  engine  has  to  perform,  and  shall,  when  re- 
quired, be  capable  of  being  increased  to  many 
times  the  rate  at  which  fuel  is  burned  in  the 
furnace  of  a  stationary  engine  of  the  same  size ; 
and  that  the  surface  through  which  heat  is  com- 
municated from  the  burning  fuel  to  the  water 
shall  be  very  large  compared  with  the  bulk  of 
the  boiler.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  attained 
by  the  'blast- pipe,'  invented  and  used  by  George 
Stephenson  before  183.5;  the  second,  by  the  tubu- 
lar boiler,  invented  about  1829,  simultaneously 
by  Seguin  in  France  and  Booth  in  England,  and 
by  the  latter  suggested  to  Stephenson.  On  the 
6th  October,  1829,  occurred  that  famous  trial  of 
locomotive  engines,  when  the  prize  offered  by 
the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  was  gained  by  Stephenson's  engine,  the 
'  Rocket,' the  parent  of  the  swift  and  powerful 
locomotives  of  the  present  day,  in  which  the 
blast-pipe  and  tubular  boiler  are  combined." — 
W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
pp.  xxt-xxrii. —  George  Stephenson,  the  son  of  a 
common  workingman,  and  self-educated  as  a 
mechanic  and  engineer,  was  appointed  engine- 
wright  of  Killingworth  Colliery  in  1812.  In  the 
following  year  he  urged  the  lessees  of  the  collier\' 
to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  "travelling 
engine,"  as  he  called  it.  "Lord  Ravensworth, 
the  principal  partner,  had  already  formed  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  Stephenson,  from  the  im- 
portant improvements  which  he  had  effected  in 
the  colliery  engines,  both  above  and  below 
ground;  and,  after  considering  the  matter,  and 
hearing  Stephenson's  statements,  he  authorized 
him  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  loco- 
motive. .  .  .  The  engine  was  built  in  the  work- 
shops at  the  West  Moor,  the  leading  mechanic 
being  John  Thirlwall,  the  colliery  blacksmith,  an 
excellent  workman  in  his  wav,  though  quite  new 
to  the  work  now  entrusted  to  him.  .  .  .  The 
wheels  of  the  new  locomotive  were  all  smooth, — 
and  it  was  the  first  engine  that  had  been  so  con- 
structed. From  the  first,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
convinced  that  the  adhesion  between  a  smooth 
■wheel  and  an  edgerail  would  be  as  efficient  as 
Mr.  Blackett  had  proved  it  to  be  between  the 
wheel  and  the  tramroad.  .  .  .  The  engine  was, 
after  much  labour  and  anxiety,  and  frequent 
alterations  of  parts,  at  length  brought  to  comple- 
tion, having  been  about  ten  months  in  hand.  It 
was  first  placed  upon  the  Killingworth  Railway 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1814;  and  its  powers  were 
tried  on  the  same  day.  On  an  ascending  gradient 
of  1  in  450,  the  engine  succeeded  in  drawing  after 
it  eight  loaded  carriages  of  30  tons'  weight  at 
about  four  miles  an  hour;  and  for  some  time 
after,  it  continued  regidarly  at  work.  It  was  in- 
deed the  most  successful  working  engine  that  had 
yet  been  constructed.   .  .   .  Theworking  of  the 
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engine  was  at  first  barely  economical ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  steam  power  and  the  horse 
power  were  ascertained  to  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible upon  a  par  in  point  of  cost.  The  fate  of 
the  locomotive  in  a  great  measure  depended  on 
this  very  engine.  Its  speed  was  not  beyond  that 
of  a  horse's  walk,  and  the  heating  surface  pre- 
sented to  the  fire  being  comparatively  small, 
sufficient  steam  could  not  be  raised  to  enable  it 
to  accomplish  more  on  an  average  than  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  result  was  anything 
but  decisive;  and  the  locomotive  might  have 
been  condemned  as  useless  had  not  Mr.  Stephen- 
son at  this  juncture  applied  the  steam  blast 
[carrying  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  cylinders 
of  the  engine  into  the  chimne}-  or  smoke-stack  of 
the  furnace],  and  at  once  more  than  doubled  the 
power  of  the  engine."  A  second  engine,  em- 
bodying this  and  other  improvements,  was  con- 
structed in  1815.  with  funds  provided  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Dodds.  "  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  engine,  as  a  mechanical  contrivance, 
contained  the  germ  of  all  that  has  since  been 
effected.  ...  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
although  George  Stephenson's  locomotive  en- 
gines were  in  daily  use  for  many  j'ears  on  the 
Killingworth  railway,  they  excited  compara- 
tively little  interest."  But  in  1821,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son was  emploj'ed  to  construct  a  line  of  railway 
from  "Witton  Colliery,  near  Darlington,  to  Stock- 
ton, and  to  build  three  locomotives  for  use  upon 
it.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  was  opened 
for  traffic  on  the  27th  of  September,  1825,  with 
great  success.  In  1826  the  building  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  was  begun,  with 
George  Stephenson  as  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
work,  and  the  public  opening  of  the  line  took 
place  on  the  loth  of  September,  1830.  The  di- 
rectors had  offered,  in  the  previous  year,  a  prize 
of  £.500  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  to  be  de- 
signed for  use  on  their  road,  and  the  prize  was 
won  by  Stephenson's  famous  "  Rocket,"  which 
attained  a  speed  of  35  miles  au  hour.  It  was  at 
the  ceremonial  of  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  that  Mr.  Huskisson,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  was  struck  down  by 
the  "Rocket  "and  fatally  injured,  expiring  the 
same  night. — S.  Smiles,  Life  of  George  Stephen- 
son, ch.  9-24. — "Whatever  credit  is  due  to  the 
construction  of  the  first  railroad  ever  built  in 
America  is  usually  claimed  for  the  State  of  !Mas- 
sachusetts.  Every  one  who  has  ever  looked  into 
a  school  history  of  the  L^nited  States  knows  some- 
thing of  the  Quincy  railway  of  1826.  Properly 
speaking,  however,  this  was  never  —  or  at  least, 
never  until  the  year  1871, —  a  railroad  at  all.  It 
was  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  what  had  been 
almost  from  time  immemorial  in  common  tise  in 
England,  \mder  the  name  of  'tram-ways.'.  .  . 
This  road,  known  as  the  Granite  railway,  built 
by  those  interested  in  erecting  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  stone 
down  from  the  Quincy  quarries  to  a  wharf  on 
Xeponset  River,  from  which  it  was  shipped  to  its 
destination.  The  whole  distance  was  three  miles, 
and  the  cost  of  the  road  was  about  ^34,000.  .  .  . 
Apart,  however,  from  the  construction  of  the 
Granite  railway,  Massachusetts  was  neither  par- 
ticularly early  nor  particularly  energetic  in  its 
railroad  development.  At  a  later  day  many  of 
her  sister  States  were  in  advance  of  her,  and 
especially  was  this  true  of  South  Carolina.  There 
is,   indeed,   some  reason   for  believing  that  the 
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South  Caroliua  Railroad  was  the  lirst  ever  con- 
structed iQ  any  country  with  a  definite  plan  of 
operating  it  exclusively  by  locomotive  steam 
power.  .  .  .  On  the  loth  of  January  1831, — ex- 
actly four  months  after  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Manchester  &  Liverpool  road. —  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  was 
celebrated  with  due  honor.  A  queer  looking 
machine,  the  outline  of  which  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  prove  that  the  inventor  owed  nothing  to 
Stephenson,  had  been  constructed  at  the  West 
Point  Foundry  "Works  in  New  York  during  the 
summer  of  1830  —  a  first  attempt  to  supply  that 
locomotive  which  the  Board  had,  with  a  sublime 
confidence  in  possibilities,  unanimously  voted  on 
the  14th  of  the  preceding  January  should  alone 
be  used  on  the  road.  The  name  of  Best  Friend 
was  given  to  this  very  simple  product  of  native 
genius.  ...  In  June,  1831,  a  second  locomotive, 
called  the  West  Point,  had  arrived  in  Charleston; 
and  this  at  last  was  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  Steplienson's  Rocket.  In  its  general  aspect. 
indeed,  it  greatly  resembled  that  already  famous 
prototype.  There  is  a  very  characteristic  and 
suggestive  cut  representing  a  trial  trip  made  with 
this  locomotive  on  March  .5th,  1831.  .  .  .  About 
six  months  before  .  .  .  there  had  actually  been 
a  trial  of  speed  between  a  horse  and  one  of  the 
pioneer  locomotives,  which  had  not  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  locomotive.  It  took  place  on  the 
present  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  upon  the  28th  of 
August,  1830.  The  engine  in  this  case  was 
contrived  b}'  no  other  than  Jlr.  Peter  Cooper. 
.  .  .  The  Cooper  engine,  however,  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  working  model.  Its  active-minded 
inventor  hardly  seems  to  have  aimed  at  anything 
more  than  a  demonstration  of  possibilities.  The 
whole  thing  weighed  only  a  ton.  and  was  of  one- 
horse  power.  .  .  .  Poor  anil  crude  as  the  coun- 
try was.  however,  America  showed  itself  far 
more  ready  to  take  in  the  far  reaching  conse- 
quences of  the  initiative  which  Great  Britain  gave 
in  1830  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  .  .  . 
It  might  almost  be  said  that  there  was  a  railroad 
mania.  Massachusetts  led  off  in  1826;  Pennsyl- 
vania followed  in  1827.  and  in  1828  Maryland  and 
South  Carolina.  Of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the 
country,  a  portion  of  the  Xew  York  Central  was 
chartered  in  182.j;  tlie  construction  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  was  begun  on  July  4th.  1828.  The 
country,  therefore,  was  not  only  ripe  to  accept 
the  results  of  the  Rainhill  contest,  but  it  was  an- 
ticipating them  with  eager  hope.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ingly, after  1830  trial  trips  with  new  locomotives 
followed  hard  upon  each  other.  To-day  it  was 
the  sensation  in  Charleston :  to-morrow  in  Balti- 
more ;  the  next  day  at  Albany.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  a  cut  representing  the  ex- 
cursion train  of  March  Sth,  1831.  on  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad.  There  is.  however,  a  mucli 
more  familiar  picture  of  a  similar  trip  made  on 
the  9th  of  August  of  the  same  year  from  Albany 
to  Schenectady,  over  the  ilohawk  Valley  road. 
This  sketch,  moreover,  was  made  at  the  time 
and  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown."— C.  F. 
Adams,  Jr.,  Rnilroads :  Their  Origin  ami  Prob- 
lems, ch.  1. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION,  The  beginnings. 
—  "The  earliest  attempt  to  propel  a  vessel  by 
steam  is  claimed  by  Spanish  authorities  .  .  .  to 
have  been  made  by  Blasco  de  Garay,  in  the 
harbor  of  Barcelona,  Spain,   in  1543.  .  .  .  The 
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account  seems  somewhat  apocliryplial.  and  it 
certamly  led  to  no  useful  results.  .  .  In  1B90 
Papm  proposed  to  use  his  piston-engine  to  drive 
paddle-wheels  to  propel  vessels;  and  in  1707  he 
applied  the  steam-engine,  which  he  had  propose! 
■?f  •'' P7"Ping-engine,  to  driving  a  model  boat  on 
the  l<ulda  atCassel  [see  above  — Stewi  ExfiixK- 
The  Begexnin-gs,  &c.].  ...  In  the  year  173(5' 
Jonathan  Hulls  took  out  an  English  patent  for 
the  use  of  a  steam-engine  for  ship-propulsioii, 
proposing  to  employ  his  steamboat  in  towins.' 
.  .  .  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  Hulls 
ever  put  his  scheme  to  the  test  of  experiment 
although  tradition  does  say  that  he  made  a  model', 
which  he  tried  with  such  ill-success  as  to  pre- 
vent his  prosecution  of  the  experiment  furtlier. 
...  A  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  in  17.52.  for  the  best  essiiv  on 
the  manner  of  impelling  vessels  without  wind. 
It  was  given  to  Bernouilli,  who,  in  his  paper, 
proposed  a  set  of  vanes  like  those  of  a  windmill 
—  a  screw  in  fact  —  one  to  be  placed  on  each  side 
the  vessel  and  two  more  behind.  .  .  .  But  a 
more  remarkable  essay  is  quoted  by  Figuicr  — 
the  paper  of  1'  Abbe  Gauthier,  published  in  the 
'  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Royale  des  Sciences  et 
Lettres  de  Nancy.'.  .  .  A  "little  later  (1760).  a 
Swiss  clergyman.  J.  A.  Genevois,  published  in 
London  a  paper  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
navigation,  in  which  his  plan  was  proposed  of 
compressing  springs  by  steam  or  other  power, 
and  applying  their  effort  while  recovering  their 
form  to  ship  propulsion.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  first  attempts  were  made  in  the  United 
States  to  solve  this  problem.  .  .  .  William  Henry 
was  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  then  little  village 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  was  noted  as  an  ingenious 
and  successful  mechanic.  ...  In  the  year  1760 
he  went  to  England  on  business,  where  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  invention  —  then  new, 
and  the  subject  of  discussion  in  every  circle  —  of 
James  Watt.  He  saw  the  possibility  of  its  appli- 
cation to  navigation  and  to  driving  carriages, 
and,  on  his  return  home,  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  steam-engine,  and  finished  it  in 
1763.  Placing  it  in  a  boat  fitted  with  paddle- 
wheels,  he  made  a  trial  of  the  new  machine  on 
the  Conestoga  River,  near  Lancaster,  where  the 
craft,  by  some  accident,  sank,  and  was  lost.  He 
was  not  discouraged  by  this  failure,  but  made 
a  second  model,  adding  some  improvements. 
Among  the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Philo- 
sophical Society  is.  or  was.  a  design,  presented  by 
Henry  in  1782,  of  one  of  his  steamboats.  .  .  . 
John  Fitch,  whose  experiments  will  presently  be 
referred  to,  was  an  acquaintance  and  frequent 
visitor  to  the  house  of  Jlr.  Henry,  and  may 
probably  have  there  received  the  earliest  sug- 
gestions of  the  importance  of  this  application  of 
steam.  About  1777  .  .  .  Robert  Fulton,  then 
twelve  vears  old,  visited  him,  to  stu<ly  the  paint- 
ings of"  Benjamin  West,  who  had  long  been  a 
fri'eud  and  protege  of  Henry.  He.  too.  not  im- 
probably, received  there  the  first  suggestion 
which  a'fterward  .  .  .  made  the  young  portniit- 
painter  a  successful  inventor  and  engineer.  .  .  . 
In  France,  the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  perceive  that  the  impn>vements  of 
Watt,  rendering  the  engine  more  compact,  more 
powerful,  and.  at  the  same  time,  more  regular 
and  positive  in  its  action,  had  made  it.  at  last, 
readily  applicable  to  the  propulsion  ..f  vessels. 
Comte  d'Auxiron  and  Chevalier  Charlc3 
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lyiounin,  of  Follrimi,  friends  and  coni|)anionR  of 
Joullroy,  were  similarly  interested,  and  the  three 
are  said'  to  have  .  .  .  nuited  in  devisinj;  methods 
of  applyinjr  the  new  motor.  In  tlie  year  1770, 
D'Au.xii-on  determined  to  attempt  the  realization 
of  the  plans  which  he  had  conceived.  He  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  army,"  obtained  from 
the  King  a  patent  of  monopoly  for  tifteeu  years, 
and  formed  a  comjjany  for  the  undertaking. 
"  The  first  vessel  was  commenced  in  December, 
1772.  When  nearly  completed,  in  September, 
1774,  the  boat  sprung  a  leak,  and,  one  night, 
foundered  at  the  wliarf."  tjuarrels  and  litiga- 
tion ensued,  D'Auxiron  died,  and  the  company 
dissolved.  "The  heirs  of  D'Au.xirou  turned  the 
papers  of  the  deceased  inventor  over  to  Jouffroy, 
and  the  King  transferred  to  him  the  monopoly 
held  by  the  former.  .  .  .  JI.  Jacques  Pericr,  the 
then  distinguished  mechanic,  was  consulted,  and 
prepared  plans,  which  were  adopted  in  place  of 
those  of  Joutlroy.  The  boat  was  built  by  Perier, 
and  a  trial  took  place  in  1774  [1775]  on  tlie  Seine. 
The  result  was  unsatisfactor}-. "  .loulli-oy  was 
still  vuidiscouraged,  and  pursued  experiments  for 
sevei'al  years,  at  his  eoimtry  home  and  at  Lyons, 
until  he  had  impoverished  himself  and  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  field.  "  About  1785,  John 
Fitch  and  James  Rumsey  were  engaged  in  ex- 
periments having  in  view  the  application  of 
steam  to  navigation.  Rurasey's  experiments  be- 
gan in  1774,  and  in  1786  he  succeeded  in  driving  a 
boat  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  against 
the  current  of  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown, 
W.  Va.,  in  presence  of  General  Washington. 
His  method  of  propulsion  has  often  been  rein- 
vented since.  .  .  .  Kiimsey  emploj-ed  his  engine 
to  drive  a  great  pump  wliich  forced  a  stream  of 
water  aft,  thus  propelling  the  boat  forward,  as 
propo.sed  earlier  by  Bernouilli.  .  .  .  Rumsey 
<lied  of  apoplexy,  while  explaining  some  of  his 
schemes  before  a  London  society  a  short  time 
later,  December  23,  1793,  at  the  age  of  50  years. 
A  boat,  then  in  process  of  construction  from  his 
plans,  was  afterward  tried  on  tlie  Thames,  in 
1793,  and  steamed  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  .  .  .  John  Fitch  was  an  unfortunate  and 
eccentric,  but  very  ingenious,  Connecticut  me- 
chanic. After  roaming  about  until  40  years  of 
age,  he  finally  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, where  he  built  his  first  steamboat.  .  .  . 
The  machinery  [of  Fitch's  first  model]  was  made 
of  brass,  and  the  boat  was  impelled  by  paddle- 
wheels.  .  .  .  In  September,  1785,  Fitch  presented 
to  the  American  I'hilosophical  Society,  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  model  in  which  he  had  substituted  an 
€ndle.ss  chain  and  floats  for  the  paddle- wlieels." 
His  first  actual  steamboat,  however,  which  he 
tried  at  Philadelphia  in  August.  1787,  before  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, was  fitted  with  neither  i)addle-wheels  nor 
floats,  but  with  a  set  of  oars  or  paddles  on  each 
side,  worked  by  the  engine.  His  .second  boat,  fin- 
ished in  1788,  was  similarly  worked,  but  the  oars 
were  jilaced  at  the  stern.  "This  boat  made  a  trip 
to  Burlington,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia.  "Sub- 
sequently the  boat  made  a  number  of  excursions 
on  the  Delaware  River,  luaking  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour.  Another  of  Fitch's  boats,  in  April, 
1790,  made  seven  miles  an  hour.  ...  In  June  of 
that  year  it  was  placed  as  a  passenger- boat  on  a 
line  from  Philadelpliia  to  Burlington,  Bristol, 
Bordentown,  and  Trenton.  .  .  ,  During  this 
period,  the  boat  probably  ran  between  2,000  and 


3,000  miles,  and  with  no  serious  accident.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1790-'91,  Fitch  conuneuced 
another  steamboat,  the  '  Perseverance, ' "  which 
was  never  linislieil.  Although  he  obtained  a  pat- 
ent from  the  United  States,  he  despaired  of  suc- 
cess in  this  country,  and  went,  in  1793,  to  France, 
where  he  fared  no  better.  "In  the  year  1796, 
Fitch  was  again  in  New  York  City,  experiment- 
ing with  a  little  screw  steamboat  on  the  'Collect' 
Pond,  which  tlieu  covered  that  part  of  the  city 
now  occupied  bj' the  'Tombs,'  the  city  prison. 
This  little  boat  was  a  ship's  j'awl  fitted  with  a 
screw,  like  that  adopted  later  by  W'ooderoft,  and 
driven  by  a  rudely  made  engine.  Fitch,  while 
in  the  city  of  Plnladclphia  at  about  this  time, 
met  Oliver  Evans,  and  discussed  with  him  the 
probable  future  of  steam-navigation,  and  pro- 
posed to  form  a  company  in  the  West."  Soon 
afterw-ards,  he  settled  on  a  land-grant  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  lie  died  in  1798.  "  During  this 
period,  an  interest  which  had  never  diminished 
in  Great  Britain  had  led  to  the  introduction  of 
experimental  steamboats  in  that  country.  Pat- 
rick Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  had  commenced  ex- 
perimenting, in  1786-'87,  with  boats  having 
double  or  triple  hulls,  and  propelled  by  paddle- 
wheels  placed  between  the  parts  of  the  com- 
pound vessel."  On  the  suggestion  of  James 
Taylor,  ho  placed  a  steam-engine  in  a  boat  con- 
structed upon  this  plan,  in  1788,  and  attained  a 
speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  next  j'ear, 
with  a  larger  vessel,  he  made  seven  miles  an 
hour.  But  for  some  reason,  he  pursued  his  under- 
taking no  further.  "In  the  United  States,  sev- 
eral mechanics  were  now  at  work  besides  Fitch. 
Samuel  Jlorey  and  Nathan  Read  were  among 
these.  Nicholas  Roosevelt  was  another.  ...  In 
Great  Britain,  Lord  Dundas  and  William  Sym- 
ington, the  former  as  the  purveyor  of  funds  and 
the  latter  as  engineer,  followed  by  Henry  Bell, 
were  the  first  to  make  the  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine  for  the  propulsion  of  ships  so  com- 
pletely successful  that  no  interruption  subse- 
(luently  took  place  in  the  growth  of  the  new 
system  of  water-transi)ortation.  .  .  .  Sxniington 
commenced  work  in  1801.  The  first  boat  built 
for  Lord  Dundas,  which  has  been  claimed  to  have 
been  the  'first  practical  steamboat,'  was  finished 
ready  for  trial  early  in  1802.  The  vessel  was 
called  the  'Charlotte  Dundas,'  in  honor  of  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Dundas.  .  .  .  Among  those 
who  saw  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  and  who  appreci- 
ated the  importance  of  the  success  achieved  bj' 
Symington,  was  Henry  Bell,  who,  10  years  after- 
ward, constructed  the  Comet,  the  first  passenger- 
vessel  built  in  Europe.  This  vessel  was  built  in 
1811,  and  completed  January  18,  1812.  .  .  .  Bell 
constructed  several  other  boats  in  1815,  and  with 
his  success  steam-navigation  in  Great  Britain  was 
fairly  inaugurated."  Meantime  this  practical 
success  had  been  anticipated  by  a  few  years  in 
the  United  States,  through  the  "labors  and  exer- 
tions of  Stevens,  Livingston,  Fulton,  and  Roose- 
velt. Fulton's  and  Livingston's  first  experiments 
were  made  in  France  (1803).  where  the  latter  was 
Ambassador  from  the  United  States.  Three 
years  later  they  reneweil  them  in  America,  using 
an  engine  ordered  for  the  purpose  fnma  Boulton 
&  Watt.  "  In  the  spring  of  1807  the  '  Clermont,' 
as  the  new  boat  was  christened,  was  launched 
from  the  ship  yard  of  Charles  Brown,  on  the 
East  River,  New  York.  In  August  the  machin- 
ery was  on  board  and  in  successful  operation. 
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The  liuU  of  this  boat  was  133  feet  long.  18  feet 
wide,  and  9  deep.  The  boat  soon  made  a  trip 
to  Albany,  running  the  distance  of  150  miles  in 
33  hours  running  time,  and  returning  in  30  hours. 
.  .  .  This  was  the  first  voyage  of  considerable 
length  ever  made  by  a  steam  vessel ;  and  Fulton, 
though  not  to  be  classed  with  James  Watt  as  an 
inventor,  is  entitled  to  the  great  honor  of  havin" 
been  the  first  to  make  steam-navigation  an  every- 
day commercial  success.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the 
Clermont  on  the  trial-trip  was  such  that  Fulton 
soon  after  advertised  the  vessel  as  a  regular  pas- 
senger-boat between  New  York  and  Albany. 
During  the  next  winter  the  Clermont  was  re- 
paired and  enlarged,  and  in  the  summer  of  1808 
was  again  on  the  route  to  Albany ;  and,  mean- 
time, two  new  steamboats  —  the  Riiritan  and  the 
Car  of  Neptune  —  had  been  built  by  Fulton.  In 
the  year  1811  he  built  the  Paragon.  .  .  .  A  steam 
ferry-boat  was  built  to  ph'  between  New  York 
and  Jersey  City  in  1813,  and  the  ne.xt  year  two 
others,  to  connect  the  metropolis  with  Brooklyn. 
.  .  .  Fulton  had  some  active  and  enterprising 
rivals."  The  prize  gained  by  him  "was  most 
closely  contested  by  Colonel  John  Stevens,  of 
Hoboken, "  who  built  his  first  steamboat  in  1804, 
propelling  it  by  a  screw  with  four  blades,  and 
Lis  second  in  1807,  with  two  screws.  He  was 
shut  out  from  New  York  waters  by  a  monopoly 
which  Fulton  and  Livingston  had  procured,  and 
sent  his  little  ship  by  sea  to  Philadelphia. 
"After  Fulton  and  Stevens  had  thus  led  the 
way,  steam-navigation  was  introduced  very  rap- 
idly on  both  sides  of  the  ocean."  Nicholas  J. 
Roosevelt,  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1811,  built,  from 
Fulton's  plans,  the  first  steamer  on  the  western 
rivers,  and  took  her  to  New  Orleans.  "  The  first 
steamer  on  the  Great  Lakes  was  the  Ontario, 
built  in  1816,  at  Sackett's  Harbor."— R.  H.  Thurs- 
ton, Uist.  vf  the  Groicth  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
ch.  0. 

Also  in:  The  same,  Robert  Fulton.— C.  D. 
Colden,  Life  of  Robert  Fulton.— T.  Westcott, 
Life  of  John  Fitch. 

On"  the  Ocean.— "In  1819  the  Atlantic  was 
first  crossed  by  a  ship  using  steam.  This  was 
the  Savannah,  of  380  tons,  launched  at  Corlear's 
Hook,  New  York,  August  33,  1818.  She  was 
built  to  ply  between  New  York  and  Savannali 
as  a  sailing  packet.  She  was  however,  pur- 
chased by  Savannah  merchants  [by  a  Mr.  Scar- 
borough]" and  fitted  with  steam  machinery,  tlie 
paddle-wheels  being  constructed  to  fold  up  and 
be  laid  upon  the  deck  when  not  in  use,  her  shaft 
also  having  a  joint  for  that  purpose.  She  left 
Savannah  on  the  36th  of  May,  and  reached 
Liverpool  in  25  days,  using  steam  18  days.  The 
log  book,  still  preserved,  notes  several  times 
taking  the  wheels  in  on  deck  in  thirty  minutes. 
In  August  she  left  Liverpool  for  Cronstadt.  An 
effort  was  made  to  sell  her  to  Russia,  which 
failed.  She  sailed  for  Savannah,  touching  at 
Copenhagen  and  Arendal,  and  arrived  in  53 
days.  lier  machinery  later  was  taken  out,  and 
she  resumed  her  original  character  as  a  sailing 
packet,  and  ended  her  days  by  being  wrecked 
on  the  south  coast  of  Long  Island.  But  steam- 
power  had  bv  1830  grown  large  enough  to  strike 
out  more  boldly.  The  Savannah's  effort  was  an 
attempt  in  which  steam  was  only  an  au.xiliary, 
and  one,  too,  of  a  not  very  powerful  kind.  Our 
coastwise  steamers,  as  well  as  those  employed  in 
Great  Britain,  as  also  the  voyage  of  the  Enter- 
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prise  to  Calcutta  in  1825  (though  she  took  113 
days  m  domg  it),  had  settled  the  pt)ssibility  of 
the  use  of  steam  at  sea,  and  the  (juestion  bad 
now  become  whether  a  sliip  could  be  built  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  depending  entirely  on  her 
steam  power.  It  had  become  wholly  a  question 
of  fuel  consumption.  The  Savannah,  it  may  be 
said,  used  pitch-pine  on  lier  outward  voyage 
and  wood  was  for  a  very  long  time  the  chief  fuel 
for  steaming  purposes  in  America.  .  .  .  In  1830 
under  the  intluence  of  Brunei's  bold  irenius,  the 
Great  Western  Steamship  Companv  was  founded 
as  an  off-shoot  of  the  Great  Western  Kailwav, 
whose  terminus  was  then  Bristol."  Tlie  Com- 
pany's first  ship  was  the  Great  Western.  She 
was  of  unprecedented  size  — 236  feet  length  and 
35  feet  4  inches  breadth  — "determined  on  by 
Brunei  as  being  necessary  for  the  requisite  power 
and  coal  carrying  capacity.  .  .  .  The  Great 
Western  was  launched  on  Julv  19,  1837.  and 
was  towed  from  Bristol  to  the  Thames  to  receive 
lier  machinery,  where  she  was  the  wonder  of 
London.  She  left  for  Bristol  on  March  31. 1838; 
and  arrived,  after  having  had  a  serious  fire  on 
board,  on  April  2d.  In  the  meantime  others 
had  been  struck  with  the  possibility  of  steaming 
to  New  York;  and  a  company,  "of  which  the 
moving  spirit  was  Mr.  J.  Laird,  of  Birkenheail, 
purchased  the  Sirius,  of  700  tons,  employed  be- 
tween London  and  Cork,  and  prepared  her  for  a 
voyage  to  New  York.  The  completion  of  the 
Great  Western  was  consequentiv  hastened;  and 
she  left  Bristol  on  Sunday,  April  8,  1838,  at  10 
A.  M.  with  7  passengers  on  board,  and  reached 
New  York  on  Monday,  the  23d,  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  with  the  Sirius,  which  had  left 
Cork  Harbor  (where  she  had  touched  en  route 
from  London)  four  days  before  the  Great  West- 
ern had  left  Bristol.  The  latter  still  had  neariy 
200  tons  of  coal,  of  the  total  of  800.  on  boanl  on 
arrival;  the  Sirius  had  consumed  her  whole  sup- 
ply, and  was  barely  able  to  make  harbor.  It  is 
needless  to  speak  of  the  reception  of  these  two 
ships  at  New  York.  It  was  an  event  which 
stirred  the  whole  country,  and  with  reason ;  it 
had  practically,  at  one  stroke,  reduced  the 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic  by  half.  .  .  .  The  Great 
Western  started  on  her  return  voyage.  May  7tli, 
with  66  passengers.  This  was  made  in  14  days, 
though  one  was  lost  by  a  stoppage  at  sea." 
Within  a  few  years  following  several  steamers 
were  placed  in  the  transiitlantic  trade,  among 
them  the  Royal  William,  the  British  Queen,  the 
President,  the  Liverpool,  and  the  Great  Britain, 
the  latter  a  screw  steamer,  built  of  iron  and  imt 
afloat  by  the  Great  Western  Company.  In  1840 
the  long  famous  Cunard  line  was  founded  by 
3Ir.  Samuel  Cunard,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
companv  with  Mr.  George  Burns  of  Glasgow 
and  Mr."  David  Mclver  of  Liverpool.  The  screw 
propeller  (taking  the  place  of  the  paddle-wheel), 
which  made  its  first  appearance  in  ocean  naviga- 
tion with  the  Great  Britain,  obtained  its  practi- 
cal introduction  through  the  labors  of  the  great 
Swedish  engineer.  John  Ericsson,  though  an 
idea  of  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  many  in- 
ventors for  a  century  and  a  lialf.  Ericsson, 
induced  by  Francis  B.  Ogden  and  Captain  Rob- 
ert F  Stockton.  U.  S.  N.  came  to  the  luitcd 
States  in  1839  and  the  introduction  of  the  screw- 
propeller  occurred  rapidly  after  that  date,  the 
paddle-wheel  disappearing  from  ocean  steam- 
ships first,  and  more  slowly  from  the  steamers 
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engacod  in  lake  aud  river  navigation.  —  F.  E. 
Cliailwick,  The  Development  of  the  SteatnsMp 
("Ocean  steamships,"  ch.  1). 

Also  in:  A.  J.  Maginnis.  TJie  Atlantic  Ferry, 
ch.  1-2.  — R-.  H.  Tlmrston,  Hist,  of  the  Orowth  of 
the  Steam  Engine,  ch.  5.  — W.  C.  C'liurcli,  Life  of 
Ericsson,  ch.  6-10  (p.  1). 

STEDMAN,  FORT,  The  capture  of.     See 

Unh-ed  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1865  (Makch  — 
Apkii.  :  VinGiNi.\). 

STEEL  BOYS.     See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1760- 

iros. 

STEEL  YARD,  The   Association   of  the. 

See  II.\.\s.\  'I'owNS. 

STEENWYK:  Siege  and  relief  (1581).  See 
NETiiEJiLAXDs:  A.  D.  1.577-1.581. 

STEIN,  Prussian  reform  measures  of.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1806  (January  —  August); 
1807-1808;  and  1808. 

STEINKIRK,  OR  STEENKERKE, 
Battle  of.     Sec  France:  A.  D.  1693. 

STELA,  OR  STELE.— "  This  is  one  of  the 
words  most  frequently  used  in  Egyptian  archne- 
ology,  because  it  designates  a  monument  which 
is  found  in  hundreds.  The  stela  is  a  rectangular 
flat  stone  generally  rounded  at  the  summit,  and 
it  was  made  use  of  by  the  Egyptians  for  all  sorts 
of  inscriptions.  These  stelie  were,  generally 
speaking,  used  for  epitaphs;  they  also  served, 
however,  to  transcribe  texts  which  were  to  be 
preserved  or  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  in  this 
latter  case  the  stela  became  a  sort  of  monumental 
placard. " —  A.  Mariette,  Monuments  of  Upper 
Egypt,  p.  39,  foot-note. 

STENAY  :  A.  D.  1654.— Siege  and  cap- 
ture by  the  French.  See  France:  A,  I).  1650- 
16.56. 

A,  D.  1659. — Ceded  to  France.  See  France: 
A.  1).  1659-1661. 
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816-817 Stephen    V.,    Pope,    88.5-891.    .  .  . 

Stephen  V.,  King  of  Hungary,  1270-1272 

Stephen  VI.,  Pope,  896-897 Stephen  VII., 

Pope,  929-931 Stephen  VIII.,  Pope,  939- 

942 Stephen     IX.,     Pope,     1057-10.58 

Stephen     Batory,     King     of     Poland,     157.5- 

1586 Stephen    Dushan,    The    Empire    of. 

See  Balkan  and  Danubian  States:  A.  D. 
1841-13.56. 

STEPHENS,  Alexander  H.— Opposition 
to  Secession.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1861  (.Tanitary  —  February) Elec- 
tion to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  rebellious 
"Confederate   States."      See   United   States 

OF    Am.:     A.    D.     1861     (Febru.ary) The 

Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (Febru- 
ary). 

STEPHENSON,  George,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  railroads.     See  Steam  Loco.motion. 


STETTIN:  A.  D.  1630.— Occupied  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  and  his  Swedes.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  1).  1630-1631. 

A.  D.  1648. — Cession  to  Sweden  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.     See  Germany:  A.  1).    1648. 

A.  D.  1677. —  Siege  and  capture  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(SwEDE.N):  A.  D.  1644-1697. 

A.  D.  1720.—  Cession  by  Sweden  to  Prussia. 
See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden)  :  A.  D. 
1719-1721. 


STEUBEN,  Baron,  in  the  Virginia  cam- 
paign of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780-1781 ;  1781  (Janu- 
ary— May). 

STEVENS,  Thaddeus,  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1865-1866  (December— April),  to  1868- 
1870. 

STEWART,  Captain  Charles,  and  the  frig- 
ate Constitution.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1814. 

STEWART  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Scot- 
l.\nd:  A.  I).  1370;  aud  England:  A.  1).  1603, 
to  1688. 

STILICHO,  Ministry  of.  See  Rome:  A.  D. 
394-395,  to  404-408. 

STILLWATER,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.vtes  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1777  (July — October). 

STIRLING,  Earl  of.  The  American  grant 
to.     See  New  England:  A.  1).  1621-1631. 

STIRLING,  General  Lord,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  See  United  States  of  Am.  ; 
A.  I).  1776  (August). 

STIRLING,  Wallace's  victory  at  (1297). 
See  Scotland;  A.  I).  1290-1.305. 

STIRLING  CASTLE,  Sieges  of.— Stirling 
Castle  was  taken  in  1303  by  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land, after  a  three  months'  siege,  which  he  con- 
ducted in  person  and  which  he  looked  upon  as 
his  proudest  military  achievement.  Eleven  years 
later,  in  1314.  it  was  besieged  and  recaptured  by 
the  Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce,  and  it  was  in  a 
desperate  attempt  of  the  English  to  relieve  the 
castle  at  that  time  that  the  battle  of  Baunockburn 
was  fought.  —  .1.  H.  Burtou,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
22-23(c."2).  — See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1314. 

STOA,  The. — "We  have  repeatedly  men- 
tioned the.  stoa  or  colonnade  in  connection  with 
other  buildings;  we  now  have  to  consider  it  as  a 
separate  artistic  erection  [in  ancient  Greek  cities]. 
.  ,  .  The  stoa,  as  an  independent  building,  oc- 
curs both  as  an  ornament  of  streets  and  squares, 
and  as  a  convenient  locality  for  walks  and  pub- 
lic meetings.  Its  simplest  form  is  that  of  a  col- 
onnade bounded  by  a  wall.  This  back  wall  of- 
fers a  splendid  surface  for  decorations,  and  is 
frequently  adorned  with  pictures.  A  stoa  in  the 
market-piace  of  Athens  contained  illustrations  of 
the  battle  of  ffiuoy,  of  the  fight  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Amazons,  of  the  destruction  of  Troy 
and  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  .  .  .  The  progress 
from  this  simple  form  to  a  further  extension  is 
on  a  principle  somewhat  analogous  to  what  we 
have  observed  in  the  temple ;  that  is,  a  row-  of 
columns  was  added  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
The  result  was  a  double  colonnade,  ...  as  a 
specimen  of  which,  Pausanias  mentions  the 
Korkyraic  stoa  near  the  market  place  of  Elis.  As 
important  we  notice  Pausanias's  remark  that  this 
stoa  '  contained  in  the  middle,  not  coluuuis,  but 
a  wall';    which  shows  that  most  of  the  double 
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colouuailes  contained  columns  in  tlie  centre  as 
props  of  tlie  roof."— E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  of  tlic  (ii-ceks  itnd  Roiiiiiiisi^  pt.  \    sect   37 

StOCKACH,  Battle  of  (1799).  See  Prance- 
A.  D.  1T9S-1799  (AufiusT— Apiui.). 

STOCKBRIDGE  INDIANS.  See  Ameri- 
C-\N  AiiORroiNES;  Stockhridge  Indians. 

STOCKHOLM:  A.  D.  1471.— Battle  of  the 
Brunkeberg.  See  Scandinavian  States- A  D 
1397-1 52  7. 

A.  D.  1521-1523.— Siege  by  Gustavus  Vasa. 
See  Scandinavian  ST.vrEs:  A.  I).  1397-1537. 

A.  D.  1612.— Attacked  by  the  Danes.  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1611- 
1629. 

STOCKHOLM,  Treaty  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1S12-1S13. 

STOCKTON  AND  DARLINGTON 
RAILWAY.    See  Steam  i.occjmotion  on  land. 

STOLA,  The.— "The  Roman  ladies  wore,  by 
way  of  under  garment,  a  long  tunic  descending 
to  the  feet,  and  more  particularly  denominated 
'stola.'  This  vestment  assumed  all  the  variety 
of  modification  displayed  in  the  corresponding 
attire  of  the  Grecian  females.  Over  the  stola, 
they  also  adopted  the  Grecian  peplum,  under  the 
name  of  palla. " — T.  Hope,  Conttime  of  the  An- 
cients. V.  1,  ;).  38. 

STOLHOFEN,  The  breaking  of  the  lines 
of  (1707).     Sec  Germany:  A.  D.  1700-1711. 

STONE  AGE.— BRONZE  AGE.— IRON 
AGE. — "  Human  relics  of  great  antiquity  occur, 
more  or  less  abundantly,  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  The  antiquities  referred  to"  are  of  many 
kinds — dwelling-places,  sepulchral  and  other 
monuments,  forts  and  camps,  and  a  great  harvest 
of  implements  and  ornaments  of  stone  and  metal. 
In  seeking  to  classif}'  these  relics  and  remains 
according  to  their  relative  antiquity,  arclutolo- 
gists  have  selected  the  implements  and  ornaments 
as  affording  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  sucli 
an  arrangement,  and  they  divide  prehistoric  time 
into  three  periods,  which  are  termeil  respectively 
the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron 
Age.  Of  these  periods  the  earliest  was  the 
Stone  Age,  when  implements  and  ornaments  were 
formed  exclusively  of  stone,  wood,  horn,  and 
bone.  The  use  of  metal  for  such  purposes  was 
then  quite  unknown.  To  the  Stone  Age  suc- 
ceeded the  Age  of  Bronze,  at  which  time  cutting 
instruments,  such  as  swords  and  knives  and 
axes,  began  to  be  made  of  copper,  and  an  alloy 
of  that  metal  and  tin.  When  in  the  course  of 
time  iron  replaced  bronze  for  cutting-instru- 
ments, the  Bronze  Age  came  to  an  end  and  the 
Iron  Age  supervened.  .  .  .  The  arcluBological 
periods  are  simply  so  many  phases  of  civilisation, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
Ages  might  have  been  contemporaneous  in 
different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continent. 
...  It  has  been  found  necessary  within  recent 
years  to  subdivide  the  Stone  Age  into  two  periods, 
called  respectively  the  Old  Stone  and  New  Stone 
Ages;  or,  to  employ  the  terms  suggested  by  Sir 
John  Lul)bock,  and  now  generally  adopted,  the 
Pahcolithic  and  Xeolithic  Periods.  The  stone 
implements  belonging  to  the  older  of  tliese 
periods  sliow  but'little  variety  of  form,  and  are 
very  rudely  fasliioned,  being  merely  roughly 
chipped  into  shai)e,  and  never  ground  or  pol- 
ishcd."— J.  Geikie,  Prehistoric  Europe,  pp.  5-11. 


STONE   OF    DESTINY,   The.     See   1  u- 

rAii,. 

STONE  RIVER,  OR  MURFREESBOR- 
OUGH,  Battle  of.  See  United  States  ok  \m  • 
A.  D,  1863-1803  (DECEMBEK-,J..iNLAity     Te.\- 

nessee). 

STONE  STREET.-An  old  Roman  road 
which  runs  from  London  to  Chichester 

STONEHENGE.     See  AncRV 

STONEMAN'S  RAID.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  IJ.  180.5  (.Vi'Rii,— May) 

STONEY  CREEK,  The  Surprise  at.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1813  (April— 
.July). 

STONINGTON,  Bombardment  of.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I)    1m13-1S14 

STONY  POINT,  The  storming  ol.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  ;  A.  I).  1778-1779 

STORTHING,  The.  See  Thing;  also  Scan- 
dinavian ST.vriis  (Norway):  A.  D.  1814-1815; 
and  Constitution  ok  Norway. 

STORY,  Judge,  and  his  judicial  services. 
See  Law,  Eijuitv:  .V.  1).  Isl2. 

STRAFFORD  (Wentworth,  Earl  of)  and 
Charles  I.  See  England:  A.  I).  1634-1637,  l(i4(l, 
and  1040-1641;  iilso,  Ireland:  A.  D.  1633-1639. 

STRALSUND  :    The  founding  of  the  city. 

Sec  Hansa  Towns. 

A.  D.  1628.— Unsuccessful  siege  by  Wallen- 
stein.     See  Germany:  A.  1).  1627-li;29. 

A.  D.  1678. —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  See  Scandi.navian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  I).  1644-1097. 

A.  D.  1715.—  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Danes  and  Prussians.  See  Scandinavian 
St.vtes  (Sweden):  A.  1).  1707-1718. 

A.  D.  1720. — Restoration  by  Denmark  to 
Sweden.  See  Scandinavian  Statks(S\veden): 
A.  1).  1719-1721. 

A.  D.  1809— Occupied  by  the  Patriot  Schill. 
— Stormed  and  captured  by  the  French.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1809  (April— July). 

STRASBURG:  A.  D.  357.— Julian's  vic- 
tory.—  The  most  serious  liatlle  in  .Julian's  cam- 
paigns against  the  Alenianni  was  fought  in  Au- 
gust, A."D.  357,  at  Strasl)urg  (then  a  Roman 
post  called  Argentoratnm)  where  ClniO(h)marhad 
crossed  the  Rhine  witli  35,000  warrioi-s.  The 
result  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Romans.— E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ilaman  Empire. 
ch.  19.— See  Gaul:  A.  D.  3.55-361. 

A.  D.  842.— The  Oaths.— During  the  civil 
wars  which  occurred  between  the  gr-.indsons  of 
Charlemagne,  in  842,  the  year  following  the 
great  battle  at  Fontaiiielles,  the  two  younger  of 
the  rivals,  Karl  and  Ludwig,  formed  an  alliance 
against  Lotliaire.  Karl  found  his  support  in 
Aquitaine  and  Neustria;  Ludwig  depended  on 
the  East  Franks  and  their  German  kindred.  The 
armies  of  the  two  were  as.sembled  in  Kebriiary 
at  Strasburg  (Argentaria)  and  a  solemn  oath  of 
friendship  and  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  kings  in 
the  presince  of  their  people  and  repeated  by  the 
latter  Tlie  oath  was  repeated  in  the  German 
language,  and  in  the  Romance  language  — then 
iust  acfpiiring  form  in  southern  Gaul.  — and  it 
has  been  preserved  in  both.  "In  the  Romance 
form  of  this  oath,  we  have  the  earliest  momimeiit 
of  the  tongue  out  of  which  the  modern  French 
was  formed."— P.  Godwin,  Hint,  of  France:  An- 
cient Gaul.  ch.  18. 
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Also  in:  J.  C.  L.  de  Sisnioiidi,  The  French 
Under  the  Uarlovinuiniix  ;  tr.  hy  BiUimjhiiui,  eh.  8. 

A.  D.  1525. — Formal  establishment  of  the 
Reformed  Religion.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1522- 
lo2."). 

A.  D.  1529.— Joined  in  the  Protest  which 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Protestants.  See 
Papacy:  A.  1).  152.Vl."i2!). 

A.  D.  1674-1675.— The  passage  of  the  Rhine 
given  to  the  Germans.  See  Netherlands 
(Hoi.i-.VND):  A.  D.  1{)74-1678. 

A.  D.  1681. — Seizure  and  annexation  to 
France.— Overthrow  of  the  independence  of 
the  town  as  an  Imperial  city.  See  Fli-\NCE; 
A.  D.  1070-1081. 

A.  D.  1697. — Ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick.     See  Fk.vnce:  A.  D.  1097, 

A.  D.  1870. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Ger- 
mans. See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (July  — Ad- 
eusT),  and  (September — October). 

A.  D.  1871.— Acquisition  (with  Alsace)  by 
Germany.     See  Fp.ance:    A.  D.  1871  (January 

—May). 

•■ 

STRATEGI. — lu  ancient  Sparta,  the  Strategi 
were  military  commanders  appointed  for  those 
armies  which  were  not  led  by  one  of  the  kings. 
At  Athens,  the  whole  direction  of  the  military 
system  belonged  to  a  board  of  ten  Strategi. — Q. 
Schomann,  Antiq.  of  Greece :  The  State,  pt.  3,  c!i. 
1  and  3. 

STRATHCLYDE.  See  Cumbria;  also, 
Scotland:  7tii  Century. 

STRELITZ,  OR  STRELTZE.  See  Rus- 
sia: A.  I).  10;i8-17ll(. 

STRONGBOW'S  CONQUEST  OF  IRE- 
LAND.    See  Ireland:  A.  1).  1100-1175. 

STUART,  General  J.  E.  B.,  The  Raid  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (June: 
Virginia). 

STUARTS,  The.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1370:  and  EN(ii..\ND:  A.  D.  1603. 

STUM,  Battle  of  (1629).  See  Scandina- 
vian Statks  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1611-1629. 

STUNDISTS,  The.— In  the  neighborhood 
of  Kherson,  in  southern  Russia,  the  Stundist  re- 
ligious movement  arose,  about  1858.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  "  had  a  Gcrmau  origin.  As  far 
back  as  1778  the  great  Empress  Catherine  bad 
colonized  Kherson  with  peasants  from  the  Sua- 
bian  land,  who  brought  with  them  their  religion, 
their  pastors,  and  their  industrious,  sober  ways. 
For  many  years  national  prejudices  and  the  bar- 
riers of  language  kept  Russians  and  Germans 
apart  from  eacli  other.  But  sooner  or  later  true 
life  begins  to  tell.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Russian 
peasants  who  had  been  helped  in  their  poverty 
or  ministered  to  in  tlieir  sickness  by  their  Ger- 
man neighbours  began  to  attend  their  services 
— to  keep  the  '  stuuden,'  or  '  hours,'  of  praise  and 
prayer;  they  learned  to  read,  were  furnished  with 
the  New  Testament  in  their  own  language,  and 
eventually  some  of  tliem  found  the  deeper  bless- 
ing of  eternal  life.  In  this  simple  scriptural  fasli- 
ion  this  memorable  movement  began.  Men  told 
their  neighbours  what  God  had  done  for  their 
souls,  and  so  the  heavenly  contagion  spread  from 
cottage  to  cottage,  from  village  to  village,  and 
from  province  to  province,  till  at  length  the 
Russian  Stundists  were  found  in  all  tlie  prov- 
inces from  the  boundaries  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire in  the  West  to  the  land  of  the  Don  Cossack 
in  the  East,  and  were  supposed  to  number  some- 


thing like  a  quarter-of-a-million  souls M. 

Dalton,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  long  resident  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  whose  knowledge  of  reli- 
gious movements  in  Russia  is  very  considerable, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  two  millions 
strong.  But  it  is  not  alone  to  the  actual  number 
of  professing  Stundists  that  we  are  to  look  in 
estimating  the  force  and  extent  of  the  movement 
which  they  have  inaugurated  in  Russia.  .  .  . 
Compared  with  the  enormous  population  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  the  uundier  of  Stunilists, 
whether  two  millions  or  only  a  cjuarter  of  a  nnl- 
lion,  is  insignific;mt :  but  the  spirit  of  Stundism 
has  spread,"and  is  still  spreading  into  regions  as 
ultra-Orthodo.K  as  the  heart  of  the  most  bigoted 
Greek  Churchman  could  desire,  and  is  slowly 
but  surely  leavening  the  whole  mass."  —  J. 
Brown,  ed..  The  Stundists.  pref.  and  (h.  14. 

STUYVESANT,  Peter.The  administration 
of.     See  New  York:  A.  D.  1647-1004,  to  1004. 

STYRIA:  Origin,  and  annexation  to  Aus- 
tria.    See  Austria:  A.  I),  8U.5-1246, 

A.  D.  1576.— Annexation  of  Croatia.  See 
Hux<;aI!Y:  a,  D,  1567-1604, 

17th  Century. — Suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    See  Germany:  A,  I).  1608-1618. 


SUABIA,  The  Imperial  House  of.  See 
Germ.\ny:  a.  D.  1138-1268;  and  It.vly:  A.  D. 
1154-1162,  to  1183-1250. 

SUABIA  AND  SUABIANS,  Ancient.  See 
SUEVI;  and  .Vlk.manni, 

SUABIAN  BUND,  OR  LEAGUE,  The. 
See  Landfkiede,  >.V:c.  :  also  Cities,  I.mperial 
AND  Free,  of  Ger.many;  and  Federal  Gov- 
ern.ment, 

SUABIAN  CIRCLE,  The.  Sec  Ger.m.\ny: 
A.  D.  1493-1519;  also,  Alemanni:  A,  1).  496- 
504. 

SUABIAN  WAR  (1496-1499).  See  Swit- 
zerland: A.  I).  13110-1409. 

SUARDONES,  The.     Sec  Aviones. 

SUBLICIAN  BRIDGE.— The  Pons  Subli- 
cius  was  the  single  briilge  in  ancient  Rome  with 
which  the  Tiljer  was  originally  spanned.  It  was 
built  of  wood,  and  constructed  for  easy  removal 
when  an  enemy  threatened.  No  trace  of  it 
exists. —  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect's  on  Ancient  Eth- 
nog.  (Uid  (iciKi..  r.  2,  )i.  103. 

SUBLIME  PORTE,  The.— "  The  figura- 
tive language  of  the  institutes  of  ]Mahomet  II. 
[Sultan,  A.  D.  1451-1481],  still  employed  by  his 
successors,  describes  the  state  under  the  martial 
metaph(n'  of  a  tent.  The  Lofty  Gate  of  the 
Royal  Tent  (where  Oriental  rulers  of  old  sate  to 
administer  justice)  denotes  the  chief  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Italian  translation  of  the  phrase, 
'La  Porta  Sublima,'  has  been  adopted  by  West- 
ern nations,  with  slight  modifications  to  suit  their 
respective  languages ;  and  by  '  The  Sublime 
Porte  '  we  commonly  mean  the  Imperial  Otto- 
man Government.  The  Turkish  legists  and  his- 
torians depict  the  details  of  their  government  by 
imagery  drawn  from  the  same  metaphor  of  a 
royal  tent.  The  dome  of  the  state  is  supported 
by  four  pillars.  These  are  formed  by,  1st,  the 
Viziers;  2nd,  the  Kadiaskers  (judges);  3rd,  the 
Defterdars (treasurers);  and  4th,  the  Nischandyis 
(the  secretaries  of  state).  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  Outer  Agas,  that  is  to  say,  the  military 
rulers;  and  the  Inner  Agas,  that  is  to  say,  the 
rulers  employed  in  the  court.     There  is  also  the 
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order  of  the  Ulema,  or  men  learned  in  the  law. 
The  Viziers  were  regarded  as  constituting  the 
most  important  pillar  that  upheld  the  fabric  of 
the  state.  In  Maliomet  II. 's  time  the  Viziers 
were  four  in  number.  Their  chief,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  is  the  highest  of  all  officers.  .  .  .  The 
.  .  .  high  legal  dignitaries  (who  were  at  that 
time  next  in  rank  to  the  Kadiaskers)  were,  1st, 
the  Kho-dya,  who  was  the  tutor  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  Princes  Royal;  3nd,  the  Mufti,  the  au- 
thoritative expounder  of  the  law;  and,  3rdly,  the 
Judge  of  Constantinople.  .  .  .  The  great  council 
of  state  was  named  the  Divan;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Sultan,  the  Grand  Vizier  was  its 
president.  .  .  .  The  Divan  was  also  attended  by 
the  Reis-Effendi,  a  general  secretary,  whose 
power  afterwards  became  more  important  than 
that  of  the  Nis-chandyis;  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  Grand  Marshal,  and  a  train  of 
other  officers  of  the  court." — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy, 
Hist,  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  pp.  96-97. — See,  also,' 
Pn.\R.\oiis. 

SUB-TREASURY,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1837. 

SUBURA,  at  Rome,  The.— "Between  the 
converging  points  of  the  Quirinal  and  Esquiline 
hills  hiy  the  Subura,  a  district  of  ill-fame,  much 
abused  by  the  poets  and  historians  of  imperial 
times.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  district 
communities  ('  pagi ')  of  Rome,  and  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  four  most  ancient  regions.  Nor  was 
it  entirely  occupied  by  the  lowest  class  of  people, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  notices  of  it  in 
Martial  and  Horace.  .lulius  Cfesar  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  a  small  house  here.  .  .  .  The  Subura 
was  a  noisy,  bustling  part  of  Rome,  full  of  small 
shops,  and  disreputable  places  of  various  kinds." 
— R.  Burn,  Roine  and  tlie  Cnmpiir/nii,  /•/>.  6,  pt.  1. 

SUCCESSION,  The  Austrian:  The  Ques- 
tion and  War  of.  See  AusTUi.\:  A.  I).  1718- 
1738,  1740,  and  to  1744-174.5;  Nethekl.^nds: 
A.  D.  174.5.  and  1746-1747;  Italy:  A.  D.  1741- 
1748,  to  1746-1747;  Aix-la-Chapelle:  The 
Congress. 

SUCCESSION,  The  Spanish:  The  ques- 
tion and  war  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1098-1700, 
to  1713-173.".;  and  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

SUCCOTH.  See  Jews:  The  Route  OP  the 
Exodus. 

SUDAN,  OR  SOUDAN,  The.— "  Forming 

a  natural  frontier  to  the  Great  Desert  is  that 
section  of  Africa  known  by  the  somewhat  vague 
name  of  Sudan.  By  this  term  is  understood  the 
region  soutli  of  tlie  Sahara,  limited  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  it 
reaches.  From  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  inland,  there 
is  no  definite  southern  bortler  line.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  assumed  at  the  fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  .  .  .  [The]  Nile  region  is  generally 
taken  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  Sudan,  although 
it  properly  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian 
highlands.  Hence  modern  maps  have  introduced 
the  appropriate  expression  'Egyptian  Sudan 'for 
those  eastern  districts  comprising  Senaar,  Korilo- 
fan,  Darfur,  and  some  others.  Sudan  is  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  a  broad  tract  of  country 
reacliing  right  across  tlie  whole  continent  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  almost  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  is  the  true  home  of  the  Negro 
races.  When  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  has 
become  sutHcientlv  extended  to  enable  us  accu- 
rately to  fix  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Negroes, 


SUEVI. 

!l!r"^'*''M  "■"•  ,''cs,>™ble  to  make  the  term  Sudan 

them.  —  Hellwald- Johnston,  Africa  (Stxitford'-x 
Compendium),  eh.  <).  ■>  ^        J 

A.  D  1870-1885.  _  Egyptian  conquest.  - 
General  Gordon  s  government.— The  Mahdi's 
rebelhon.-The  British  campaign.-Death  of 

i^o ,  ?o"  -  ^'■'^'   E(4ypt:    A.    I».    lS70-l,s«:i:    an.l 

SUDOR  ANGLICUS.  See  Sweatinc;  Sick 
NESS;  and  Plague:  A.  D.  148.5-l.-)9;i. 

SUDRAS.     Sec  Caste  Systkm  op  Ini)[\ 
SUESSIONES,  The.     S,,-  IJki.g  k 
.   SUETONIUS    PAULINUS:    Campaigns 
in  Britain.     See  Britain- :  A.  I).  (11. 

SUEVI,  OR  SUEBI,  The.-" I  must  now 
speak  of  the  Suevi,  who  are  not  one  nation  as  are 
the  Chatti  and  Tencteri,  for  they  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  Germany,  and  havi"  hitherto  been 
divided  into  separate  tribes  with  names  of  their 
own,  though  they  are  called  by  the  general  desig- 
nation of  'Suevi.'  A  national  peculi:irity  with 
them  is  to  twist  their  hair  back  and  fasten  it  in 
a  knot.  This  distinguishes  the  Suevi  from  the 
other  Germans,  as  it  also  does  their  own  freeborn 
from  their  slaves.  "—"Suevia  would  seem  tohavc 
been  a  comprehensive  name  for  the  country  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula  as  far  luirlh  as 
the  Baltic.  Tacitus  and  Ca'sar  differ  about  the 
Suevi.  Suabia  is  the  same  word  as  Suevia." — 
Tacitus,  dennniiy,  tr.  hy  Church  iind  lirodribb. 
ch.  38,  withgeorj.  «o<e.— "The  Suebi,  that  is  the 
wandering  people  or  nomads.  .  .  .  Osafs  Suchi 
were  i)robal)ly  the  Chatti;  but  that  designation 
certainly  belonged  in  Ca>sar's  time,  and  even 
much  later,  to  every  other  German  stock  which 
could  be  described  as  a  regularly  wandering  one." 

—  T.  Jlommsen,  Hist,  of  Home.  hi;.  3,  ch.  7,  irith 
note. — "The  name  of  the  country  called  Suabia 
is  a  true  ethnological  term,  even  as  Franeonia  is 
one.  The  one  means  the  countr}'  oceupieil  by 
the  Suevi.  the  other  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Franks.  ...  At  what  time  the  name  first 
became  an  unequivocal  geographical  designation 
of  what  now,  in  the  way  of  politics,  coincides 
with  the  Grand  Ducliy  of  Raden  and  part  of 
Wurtemburg,  and.  in  respecl  to  its  physical 
geography,  is  part  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  uncer- 
tain. It  was  not,  however,  later  than  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus  (ending  A.  D.  235).  .  .  . 
Therein,  Alamannia  and  Suevia  appear  together 

—  as  terms  for  that  part  of  Germany  which  had 
previously  gone  under  the  name  of  '  Decumates 
agri,'  and  tiie  parts  about  the  '  Limes  Romanus.' 
With  this,  then,  begins  the  history  of  the  Suevi 
of  Suabia.  or,  rather,  of  the  Suabians.  Their 
alliances  were  chiefly  with  the  Alamanni  and 
Burgundians;  their  theatre  the  German  side  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  (in  conjunction 
with  the  Visigoths)  Spain".  Their  epoch  is  from 
the  reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustulus,  in 
round  numbers,  from  about  A.  D.  UTi  to  A.  D. 
475."— R.  G.  Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tacitut, 
epiU'ffomena,  sect.  20.— See,  also,  Alemas.ni,  and 
Bav.\ria:  The  ethnology. 

B.  C.  58.— Expulsion  from  Gaul  by  Cisar. 
—A  large  body  of  the  Suevi,  a  fcirmidable  Ger- 
man tribe,  the"  name  of  which  has  survived  in 
modern  Suabia,  cro.ssed  the  Rhine  and  entered 
Gaul  about  B.  C.  61.  They  came  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Arverni  and  Scquani  of  Gaul,  wlic 
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were  forming  a  league  against  the  ^dui,  their 
rivals,  and  who  sought  the  aid  of  the  Gerrflan 
warriors.  The?  latter  responded  eagerly  to  the 
call,  and.  having  lodged  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sequani,  summoned  fresh  hordes  of 
their  countrymen  to  join  them.  The  Gauls  soon 
found  that  they  had  brought  troublesome  neigh- 
bors into  their  midst,  and  they  all  joined  in  pray- 
ing CiEsar  and  his  Roman  legions  to  expel  the 
insolent  intruders.  C«sar  had  then  just  entered 
on  the  government  of  the  Roman  Gallic  provinces 
and  had  signalized  his  first  appearance  in  the 
field  by  stopping  the  attempted  migration  of  the 
Helvetii,  destroying  two  thirds  of  them,  and 
forcing  the  remnant  back  to  their  mountains. 
He  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  interfere  further 
in  Gallic  affairs  and  promptly  addressed  certain 
proposals  to  the  Suevic  chieftain,  Ariovistus, 
which  the  latter  rejected  with  disdain.  Some 
negotiations  followed,  but  both  parties  meant 
war,  and  the  question,  which  should  make  a  con- 
quest of  Gaul,  was  decided  speedily  at  a  great 
battle  fought  at  some  place  about  80  miles  from 
Vesontio  (modern  Besangon)  in  the  year  58  B.  C. 
The  Germans  were  routed,  driven  into  the  Rhine 
and  almost  totally  destroyed.  Ariovistus,  with 
a  very  few  followers,  escaped  across  the  river, 
and  died  soon  afterwards. — C.  Merivale,  Uistory 
of  the  RomatiK,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  Cwsar,  Gallic  Wars,  bk.  1,  ch.  31-53. 
— Xapoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Casar,  bk.  3,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  406-409.  —  Final  invasion  of  Gaul. 
SeeG.vuL:  A.  D.  406-409. 

A.  D.  409-414. —  Settlement  in  Spain.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  409-414. 

A.  D.  409-573. —  Their  history  in  Spain. — 
"The  Suevi  kept  their  ground  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  Spain,  before  they  embraced 
the  Christian  religion  and  became  Arians.  Being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Visigoths,  their 
history  contains  merely  an  account  of  the  wars 
which  they  had  to  maintain  against  their  neigh- 
bours: they  were  long  and  bloody;  164  years  were 
passed  in  fighting  before  they  could  be  brought 
to  yield.  In  573,  Leovigild,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, united  them  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain." — 
J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  7  {r.  1). — See,  also,  Vandals:  A.  D.  428,  and 
Goths  (Visigoths)  :  A.  D.  507-712. 

A.  D.  460-500. —  In  Germany. — Those  tribes 
of  the  Suevic  confederacy  which  remained  on 
the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  while  their  breth- 
ren pressed  southwards,  along  with  the  Vandals 
and  Burgimdians,  in  the  great  invasive  move- 
ment of  406,  "  dwelt  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
Germany,  in  the  region  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Black  Forest,  and  away  eastwards  along  the 
Upper  Danube,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  river  Lech. 
They  were  already  mingled  with  the  Alamanni 
of  the  mountains,  a  process  which  was  no  doubt 
carried  yet  further  when,  some  thirty  years  after 
the  time  now  reached  by  us  [about  460]  Clovis 
overthrew  the  monarchy  of  the  Alamanni  [A.  D. 
496],  whom  he  drove  remorselessly  forth  from  all 
the  lands  north  of  the  Neckar.  "  The  result  of 
these  migrations  and  alliances  was  the  formation 
of  the  two  great  Duchies  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Germany  — 
Suabia  and  Franconia.  Suabia,  which  is  a  con- 
vertible term  with  Alamaunia.  represents  the 
land  left  to  the  mingled  Suevi  and  Alamanni ; 
Franconia  that  occupied  east  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
intrusive  Franks."— T.  Ilodgkin,  Italy  and  her 


Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  1  {r.  3).  —  See,  also,  Aleman- 
Ni:  A.  D.  496-504. 

♦ 

SUEVIC  SEA.~The  ancient  name  of  the 
Baltic. 

SUEZ  CANAL,  Opening  of  the  (1869).  See 
Egypt:  A.  1).  1840-1S69. 

SUFFERERS'  LANDS,  The.  See  Ohio: 
A.  I).  1TS6-1796. 

SUFFETES. — "The  original  monarchical 
constitution  [of  Carthage]  —  doubtless  inherited 
from  Tyre  —  was  represented  (practically  in 
Aristotle's  time,  and  theoretically  to  the  latest 
period)  by  two  supreme  magistrates  called  by 
the  Romans  Suffetes.  Their  name  is  the  same  as 
the  Hebrew  Shofetim,  mistranslated  in  our  Bible, 
Judges.  The  Hamilcars  and  Ilannos  of  Carthage 
were,  like  their  prototypes,  the  Gideons  and  the 
Samsons  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  not  so  much  the 
judges  as  the  protectors  and  rulers  of  their  re- 
spective states." — R.  B.  Smith,  Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians,   ch.  1.  —  See,  also,  Jews:    Israel 

UNDER  THE  JUDGES. 

SUFFOLK  RESOLVES,  The.  See  Bos- 
ton: A.  D.  1774. 

SUFFRAGE,  'Woman.  See  Wo.man  Suf- 
frage. 

SUFFRAGE  QUALIFICATION  IN 
ENGLAND.     See  England;  A.  D.  1884-1885. 

SUFIS. —  A  sect  of  Mahometan  mjstics. 
"The  final  object  of  the  Sufi  devotee  is  to  attain 
to  the  light  of  Heaven,  towards  which  he  must 
press  forward  till  perfect  knowledge  is  reached 
in  his  union  with  God,  to  be  consummated,  after 
death,  in  absorption  into  the  Divine  Being." — 
J.  W.  H,  Stobart,  Islam  and  its  Founder,  ch.  10. 

SUGAMBRI,  OR  SICAMBRI.  See  Usi- 
PETEs;  also  Franks:  Origin,  and  A.  D.  253. 

SUGAR  ACT,  The.  See  United  St.^tes  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1763-1764. 

SUGAR-HOUSE  PRISONS,  The.  See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1776-1777  Pris- 
oners AND  E.XCHANGES. 

SUIONES,  The.— "Next  [on  the  Baltic]  oc- 
cur the  communities  of  the  Suiones,  seated  in  the 
very  Ocean,  who,  besides  their  strength  in  men 
and  arms,  also  possess  a  naval  force.  .  .  .  These 
people  honour  wealth." — Tacitus,  Germany,  Ox- 
ford Trans.,  ch.  44.  —  "The  Suiones  inhabited 
Sweden  and  the  Danish  isles  of  Funeu,  Lang- 
land,  Zeeland,  Lalanil,  etc.  From  them  and  the 
Cimbri  were  derived  the  Normans." — j\'ote  to 
same. 

SULIOTES,  The.— "The  heroic  struggle  of 
the  little  commonwealth  over  a  number  of  years 
[1787-1804]  against  all  the  resources  and  inge- 
nuity of  All  Pacha  [vizir  of  Jannina]  is  very 
stirring  and  full  of  episode.  .  .  .  The  origin  of 
the  Suliotes  is  lost  in  obscurity.  .  .  .  The  chief 
families  traced  their  origin  to  diflfeient  villages 
and  districts;  and,  though  their  language  was 
Greek,  they  appear  to  have  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  Christian  Albanians,  with  a  small 
admixture  of  Greeks,  who,  flying  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  invaders,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
well-nigh  inaccessible  mountains  of  Chamouri 
(Chiraari)  [in  Epirus],  and  had  there  estalilished 
a  curious  patriarchal  community.  ...  At  the 
time  when  they  became  conspicuous  in  history 
the  Suliotes  were  possessed  of  four  villages  in 
the  great  ravine  of  Suli,  namely,  Kiapha,  Avari- 
ko,  Saraoniva,  and  Kako-Suli,  composing  a 
group   known  as  the   Tetrachorion;   and  seven 
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villages  iu  the  plains,  whose  iuhaliitants,  being 
considered  genuine  Suliotes,  -n-ere  allowed  to  re- 
tire into  the  mountain  in  time  of  war.  .  .  .  Thev 
also  controlled  between  50  and  60  tributary  vil- 
lages, with  a  mi.xed  population  of  Greeks  and 
Albanians;  but  these  were  abandoned  to  their 
fate  in  war.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
the  Suliotes  are  said  not  to  have  had  more  than 
200  fighting-men,  although  they  were  almost  al- 
ways engaged  in  petty  warfare  and  marauding 
expeditions ;  and  at  the  period  of  their  extraor- 
dinary successes  the  numbers  of  the  Suliotes 
proper  never  exceeded  5,000  souls,  with  a  fight- 
ing strength  of  1,500  men,  who  were,  however, 
reinforced  at  need  by  the  women.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  purely  patriarchal ;  they  had  neither 
written  laws  nor  law  courts,  and  the  family 
formed  the  political  unit  of  the  State.  The 
families  were  grouped  together  in  tribal  alliances 
called  Pharas,  of  which  there  were  29  in  the 
Tetrachorion  and  18  in  the  Heptachorion.  All 
disputes  were  settled  by  arbitration  by  the  heads 
of  the  Pharas:  and  these  47  elders  formed  a  sort 
of  general  Council,  the  matter  for  discussion 
being  almost  exclusively  war.  As  they  were 
gradually  driven  from  the  plains  which  had  sup- 
ported them  to  the  mountains,  which  produced 
nothing  but  pasture  for  their  flocks,  they  were 
of  necessity  compelled  to  support  themselves  by 
marauding  expeditions,  which  involved  them  in 
perpetual  difficulties  with  the  surrounding  Otto- 
man governors.  The  historian  of  Suli  enumer- 
ates no  less  than  eight  wars  in  which  the  com- 
Hiunitj'  was  involved  before  their  great  struggle 
with  Ali." — R.  Rodd,  The  Customs  and  Lore  of 
Modern  Greere,  rh.  10. 

SULLA,  Proscriptions  by  and  Dictatorship 
of.     See  Rome:    B.  C.  88-78. 

SULLIVAN,  General  John,  and  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
St.\tes  of  Ail.:  A.  D.  1775  (May — August); 
1776  (August);  1779  (August — Septembek). 

SULTAN,  The  Title.— Gibbon  (ch.  57)  rep- 
resents that  the  title  of  Sultan  was  first  invented 
for  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide,  by  the  ambassador 
of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  "who  employed  an 
Arabian  or  Chaldaic  word  that  signifies  '  lord ' 
and  '  master. '  "  But  Dr.  William  Smith  in  a 
note  to  this  passage  in  Gibbon,  citing  Weil, 
says:  "  It  is  uncertain  when  the  title  of  Sultan 
was  first  used,  but  it  seems  at  all  events  to  have 
been  older  than  the  time  of  Mahmud.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Halebi,  under  the  reign  of  Jlotawaccel ; 
but  according  to  Ibn  Chaldun  it  was  first  as- 
sumed by  the  Bowides."  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
999-118:3." 

SUMIR,    OR    SHUMIR.     See  Babti.oxi.\, 

PuiMITn  K 

SUMTER,  The   Confederate  cruiser.     See 

Ai.AiiAMA  CLAi-Ms:  A.  I).  1861-1862. 

SUMTER,  Fort:  A.  D.  i860.— Occupied 
and  held  by  Major  Anderson,  for  the  United 
States  Government.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (December). 

A.  D.  1861  (April).— Bombardment  and  re- 
duction by  the  Rebel  batteries.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (March— April). 

A.  D.  1863. —  Attack  and  repulse  of  the 
Monitors.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (April:  South  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1863.— Bombardment  and  unsuccess- 
ful   assault.      Sec-    United    St-\tes   of    Am.: 


A.  D.  1863  (August— Decembeu:  South  Caro- 
lina). 

A.  D.  i865fFebruary— April).— Recovery  by 
the  nation.— The  restoring  of  the  flag.  .See 
Lnited  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (Febkuary- 
South  Carolina). 

SUNNAH,  The.    See  Islam. 

SUNNI   SECT,  The.    See  Isl\m 

SUOVETAURILIA.  -  Expiatorv  sacrifices 
of  pigs,  sheep  and  oxen,  olTered  bv  the  ancient 
Romans  at  the  end  of  a  lustrum  and  after  a  tri- 
umph.—E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the 
Oreekit  ond  liomiuis.  nerl    103 

SUPERIOR,  Lake,  The  discovery  of.  Sec 
Cakada:  a.  D.  1634-1 67:i 

SUPREMACY,  The  Acts  of.— The  first  Act 
of  Supremacy,  which  established  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  of  England  and  broke  its 
relations  with  Rome,  was  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament  during  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII.,  in 
1534.  It  enacted  "that  "the  King  "should  be 
taken  and  reputed  'the  only  Supreme  Head  on 
earth  of  the  Church  of  Eng"land  called  Ecclesia 
Anglicana,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy,  annexed 
and  united  to  the  imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  as 
well  the  title  and  style  thereof,  as  all  honours,  dig- 
nities, pre-eminencies,  jurisdictions,  privileges, 
authorities,  immunities,  profits,  and  commodi- 
ties, to  the  said  dignity  of  Supreme  Head  of  the 
same  church  belonging  and  appertaining  ' :  with 
full  power  to  visit,  reform,  and  correctall  here- 
sies, errors,  abuses,  offences,  contempts  and 
enormities  which,  by  any  manner  of  spiritual 
authority  or  jurisdiction,  ought  to  be  reformed 
or  corrected." — T.  P.  Taswell-Langracad,  Knij- 
lish  Const.  HUt.,  ch.  11. — The  Act  of  Supremacy 
was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  JIary  and  re-enacted 
with  changes  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  1559.  See 
Engl.\nd:  a.  D.  1527-1534;  and  1559. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  The.— ■■  Ou  the  24th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1789,  the  act  organizing  the  Supreme  Court 
was  passed.  The  Court  was  constituted  with  a 
Chief  Ju.stice  and  five  as.«>ciates.  John  Jay 
was  appointed  the  first  Chief  Justice  by  Wash- 
ington. Webster  said  of  him  that  when  the 
ermine  fell  upon  his  shoulders,  it  touched  a  be- 
ing as  spotless  as  itself.  The  Court  first  con- 
vened in  February.  1790,  in  New  York.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  reports  that  any  case 
then  came  before  it.  Jay  remained  Chief  Jus- 
tice until  1795,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  "York.  .V  Chief 
Justice  in  our  day  would  hardly  do  this.  His 
judicial  duties  we're  so  few  that  he  found  time, 
iu  1794,  to  accept  the  mission  to  England  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  so  famous  iu  history  as 
'  Jay's  Treaty. '  John  Rutledge  of  South  Caro- 
lina" was  appointed  to  succeed  Jay.  but  he  was 
so  pronounced  in  his  opposition  to  the  treaty,  and 
so  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of  Jay  himself,  that 
the  federal  Senate  refused  to  contirni  him. 
William  Cushiug  of  JIassachusctts,  one  of  the 
associate  justices,  was  then  nominated  by  Wash- 
ington, and  was  promptly  confirmed:  but  he 
preferred  to  remain  associate  justice,  and  Oliver 
Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  was  made  Chief  Jus 
tice.  He  held  the  office  until  1801,  when  John 
Marshall  of  Viru'inia  was  appointeil  by  I'resiilent 
Adams.  Marshall  held  the  office  thirty-four 
years  He  was  knowu  at  the  tune  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  an  ardent  Federalist.      In  our  time 
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he  is  known  as  '  the  great  Chief  Justice. '  Roger 
B.  Taney  was  tlie  next  incunibeut.  He  was  ap- 
pointed "b.y  President  Jackson.  Ilis  political 
enemies  styled  him  a  renegade  Federalist,  and 
said  that  his  appointment  was  his  reward  for  his 
obsequious  obedience,  while  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  President  Jackson.  But  Taney, 
despite  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  was  an  honest 
man  and  a  great  judge.  His  opinions  are  models 
of  lucid  and  orderly  discussion,  and  are  of  ad- 
mirable literary  form.  He  held  the  office  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  upon  his  death  in  1864, 
President  Lincoln  appointed  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of 
Ohio.  Chief  Justice  Chase  died  in  1874.  Presi- 
dent Grant  then  appointed  Morrison  R.  Waite  of 
Ohio.  He  died  in  1888.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of 
Illinois,  is  the  present  [1889]  incumbent,  his  ap- 
pointment having  been  made  by  President  Cleve- 
land. ...  In  1807  an  associate  judge  was  added 
by  Congress ;  two  more  were  added  in  1837,  and 
one  in  1863.  They  were  added  to  enable  the 
Court  to  perform  the  work  of  the  circuits,  which 
increased  with  the  growth  of  the  country." — 
J.  S.  Landon,  The  Const.  Hist,  and  Gov't  of  the 
U.  S.,  Icct.  10.  —  "The  Supreme  court  is  directly 
created  by  x\.rt.  iii.,  sect.  1  of  the  Constitution, 
but  with  no  provision  as  to  Ihe  number  of  its 
judges.  Originally  there  were  six;  at  present 
there  are  nine,  a  chief  justice,  with  a  salary  of 
$10,500  (£2,100),  and  eight  associate  judges  (sal- 
ary §10,000).  The  justices  are  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They 
hold  office  during  good  beliaviour,  i.  e.  they  are 
removable  only  by  impeachment.  They  have 
thus  a  tenure  even  more  secure  than  that  of  Eng- 
lish judges,  for  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  the 
Crown  on  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. .  .  .  The  Fathers  of  the  Constitution 
were  extremely  anxious  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  judiciary,  regarding  it  as  a  bul- 
wark both  for  the  people  and  for  the  States 
against  aggressions  of  either  Congress  or  the 
President.  They  affirmed  the  life  tenure  by  an 
unanimous  vote  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  be- 
cause they  deemed  the  risk  of  the  continuance  in 
office  of  an  incompetent  judge  a  less  evil  than 
the  subserviency  of  all  judges  to  the  legislature, 
which  might  flow  from  a  tenure  dependent  on 
legislative  will.  The  result  has  justified  their 
expectations.  The  judges  have  shown  them- 
selves independent  of  Congress  and  of  party,  yet 
the  security  of  their  position  has  rarely  tempted 
them  to  breaches  of  judicial  duty.  Impeach- 
ment has  been  four  times  resorted  to,  once  only 
against  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  court,  and  then 
unsuccessfull}-.  Attempts  have  been  made,  be- 
ginning from  Jetfer.son,  who  argued  that  judges 
shoidd  hold  office  for  terms  of  four  or  six  years 
only,  to  alter  the  tenure  of  the  Federal  judges, 
as  that  of  the  State  judges  has  been  altered  in 
most  States;  but  Congress  has  always  rejected 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment.  The 
Supreme  court  sits  at  Washington  from  October 
till  July  in  every  jear." — J.  Brycc,  The  Am. 
Commonwealth,  pt.  1,  ch.  23  (f.  1). — "It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  national  tribunal  in  the  world 
which  can  sit  in  judgment  on  a  national  law.  and 
can  declare  an  act  of  all  the  three  powers  of  the 
Union  to  be  null  and  void.  No  such  power  does 
or  can  exist  in  England.  Any  one  of  the  three 
powers  of  the  state,  King,  Lords,  or  Commons, 
acting  alone,  maj'  act  illegallj' ;  the  three  acting 
together  cannot  act  illegally.      An  act  of  par- 


liament is  final;  it  may  be  repealed  by  the  power 
which  enacted  it;  it  cannot  be  questioned  by  any 
other  power.  For  in  England  there  is  no  written 
constitution;  the  powers  of  Parliament,  of  King. 
Lords,  and  Commons,  acting  togetlier,  are  liter- 
allj'  boundless.  But  in  your  Union,  it  is  not 
only  possible  that  President,  Senate,  or  House  of 
Representatives,  acting  alone,  may  act  illegally; 
the  three  acting  together  may  act  illegally.  For 
their  powers  are  not  boundless,  the^-  liave  no 
powers  but  such  as  the  terms  of  the  constitution, 
that  is,  the  original  treaty  between  the  States, 
have  given  them.  Congress  may  pass,  the  Presi- 
dent may  assent  to,  a  measure  which  contradicts 
the  terms  of  the  constitution.  If  they  so  act, 
they  act  illegally,  and  the  Supreme  (5ourt  can 
declare  such  an  act  to  be  null  and  void.  This 
diflference  flows  directly  from  the  difference  be- 
tween a  written  and  an  unwritten  constitution. 
It  does  not  f(jllow  that  every  state  which  has  a 
written  constitution  need  vest  in  its  highest 
court  such  powers  as  are  vested  in  yours,  though 
it  certainly  seems  to  me  that,  in  a  federal  consti- 
tution, such  a  power  is  highly  expedient.  My 
point  is  simply  that  such  a  power  can  exist  where 
there  is  a  written  constitution:  where  there  is  no 
written  constitution,  it  cannot." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, The  English  People  in  its  Three  Homes: 
Lectures  to  American  Audiences,  pp.  191-192. 

SURA,  Battle  of  (A.  0.530).  SeePERSi.\: 
A.  D.  226-r)27. 

SURENA.— The  title  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  or  field-marshal  of  the  Parthian  armies, 
whose  rank  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  king. 
This  title  was  sometimes  mistaken  by  Greek 
writers  for  an  individual  name,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Parthian  general  who  defeated  Crassus. — G. 
Rawlinson,  Si.rth  Great  Oriental  Monarch)],  p.  23. 

SURGERY.     See  Medic.\l  Science. 

SURINAM.     .See  Gri.\x.\;  A.  D.  1580-1814. 

SURPLUS,  The  distribution  of  the.  See 
L'kited  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1835-1837. 

SURRATT,  Mrs.:  The  Lincoln  Assassina- 
tion Conspiracy.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  18G5  (.Vprii,  14Tn). 

SUSA.— SUSI  AN  A.—  SHUSH  AN.—  Orig- 
inally the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Elam,  Shushan,  or  Susiana,  or  Susa,  as  it  has 
been  variously  called,  was  in  later  times  made 
the  principal  capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
became  the  scene  of  the  Biblical  story  of  Esther. 
A  French  expedition,  directeil  by  M.  Dieulafoy 
and  wife,  imdertook  an  exploration  of  the  ruins 
of  Susa  in  1885  and  has  brought  to  light  some 
remarkably  interesting  and  important  remains  of 
ancient  art.  The  name  Susiana  was  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  countr3'  of  Elam,  as  well  as  to 
the  capital  city,  and  it  is  sometimes  still  used  in 
that  sense. — Z.  A.  Ragozin,  Story  of  Media, 
Biihylon  and  Persia,  app.  to  ch.  10. — See,  also, 
El.\m;  and  B.vbylom.v:  Prlmitiye. 

SUSIAN  GATES.— A  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains which  surrounded  the  plain  of  Persepolis. 
the  center  of  ancient  Persia  propef.  Alexander 
had  ditflculty  in  forcing  the  Gates. — G.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  93. 

SUSIANA.     See  Susa. 

SUSMARSHAUSEN,  Battle  of  (1648).  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  11)46-1648. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COMPANY,  The.  See 
Pennsyi.vam  \:   A.   I).   17.")y-17"J0, 

SUSQUEHANNAS,  The.  See  A.merican 
Aborigines  :  Susqi-eiiannas. 
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SUSSEX. 

SUSSEX.— Originally  the  kingrlom  formed 
by  tliat  body  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  which  acquired  the 
name  of  the  South  Saxons.  It  is  nearly  repre- 
sented in  territory  by  the  present  counties  of 
Sussex  and  Surrey.  See  England  :  A  D  477- 
537. 

SUTRIUM,  Battle  of.— A  victory  of  the 
Romans  over  the  Etruscans,  among  the  exploits 
ascribed  to  the  veteran  Q.  FabiusMaximus  — W 
Ihne.  Hist,  of  Rome.  bk.  3,  eh.  10. 

SUTTEE,  Suppression  of,  in  India.  See 
India:   A.  R  1S28-1«33. 

SUVARROF,  OR  SUWARROW,  Cam- 
paigns of.  See  Russia;  A.  D.  176'.i-1796;  also 
Fr-vnce:  a.  D.  179S-1799  (August- April) ; 
1799  (April— September),  and  (August— De- 
cember). 

SVASTIKA,  The.     See  Tri-skelion. 

SWAANENDAEL.  See Delaw.ake :  A.  D. 
1629-1631. 

SWABIA.     See  Suabia. 

SWAMP  ANGEL,  The.  See  United  States 
OF   Am.:    a.     I).    1863   (August  —  December: 

Sot'TII  C'AROr.IXA). 

SWAN,  The  Order  of  the. — A  Prussi.an  order 
of  knighthood,  instituted  in  the  15th  century, 
which  disappeared  in  the  century  following,  and 
wa*  revived  in  1843. 

SWANS,  The  Road  of  the.     See  Normans. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS,  The.  —  The 
"Sudor  Auglicus,"  or  Sweating  Sickness  was  a 
strange  and  fearful  epidemic  which  appeared  in 


SWITZERLAI^D. 

f^ll''""^  JMit^  ""I  "^^'  ''"'1  agai"  in  l-^7.  1518 
i^o'  ,^°''.,^'''''^-  >  ""«  'as'  ""-ee  instances  it 
passed  to  the  contment.  Its  first  appearance  was 
always  m  England,  from  which  fact  it  twk  one 
ot  Its  names.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  was  the 
protuse  sweating  which  accompanied  the  disease 
ine  mortality  from  it  was  very  great  —  J  H 
Qio'''^i,^""o''"^  "^  "'^  Si'tory  of  MediHiu,' pp. 
V~(^      ^^      •  a's°'  Pi-AGUE,  etc.  :  A.  D.  1485- 

SWEDEN  :    Early  inhabitants.     See   Stn- 

OXES. 

History.     See  Sc.ASDrsA\nAN  St.\tes. 
Constitution.    See  Constitution  of  Sweden. 

SWEENEY,  Peter  B.,  and  the  Tweed 
Ring.     See  New  York:  A.  1).  lSfi:!-ls7i 

SWERKER  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  A.  D 
ll'-^         Swerker  II.,  King  of  Sweden,  1199- 

1210. 

SWERKERSON.     See  Charles  Swerker- 
SON:  and  .John  Swekkekson. 
SWERRO,  King  of  Norway,   A.  I)    1186- 

1202. 

SWEYN  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  I).  991- 

1014 Sweyn  II.,    King  of  Denmark,  1047- 

1076 Sweyn  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  ll.'ie- 

1157 Sweyn  Canutson,  King  of  Norway, 

1030-1035. 

SWISS  CONFEDERATION  AND  CON- 
STITUTION. See  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1848- 
1890;  and  Constitution  of  Switzerland. 
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Early  inhabitants.  See  Helvetii;  Aleman- 
Ni;  A.  D.  496-504;  Burgundians:  A.  D.  443- 
451;  also,  below:  The  Three  Forest  Cantons. 

The  Three  Forest  Cantons,  their  original 
Confederation  (Eidgenossenschaft),  and  their 
relations  with  the  House  of  Austria. —  History 
divested  of  Legend. — "It  is  pretty  clear  that 
among  those  Helvetii  with  whom  Csesar  had  his 
cruel  struggle  [see  Helvetii,  The  arrested 
MiGR.\TioN  OF  THE],  and  who  Subsequently  be- 
came an  integral  portion  of  the  empire,  there 
were  no  people  from  the  Forest  Cantons  of 
Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  The  men  who 
defied  the  Roman  eagles  were  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  slopes  between  the  lakes  of  Geneva 
and  Constance.  On  the  North,  the  authority  of 
the  Romans  penetrated  no  farther  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountainous  Oberland  than  to  Zurich 
or  Turicum.  They,  no  doubt,  ascended  far  up 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  where  they  have  left 
their  mark  in  the  speech  of  the  people  to  this 
day ;  but  they  did  not  climb  the  mountain  passes 
leading  across  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps.  It 
may  be  questioned  If  the  higher  valleys  of  Swit- 
zerland were  then,  or  for  centuries  after  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  inhaljited.  ...  In  the 
district  of  these  Forest  Cantons  no  remains  of 
lake  inhabitancy  have  yet  been  found.  .  .  .  Yet 
none  of  the  places  where  they  are  met  with  could 
have  been  more  naturally  suited  for  lake-dwell- 
ings than  these.  The  three  Forest  Cantims  be- 
gan the  political  history  of  Switzerland,  having 
established  among  themselves  that  political  centre 
round  which  the  other  Cantons  clustered.  In 
ethnological  history,  they  were  the  latest  members 
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of  the  Swiss  family,  since  their  territory  remained 
without  occupants  after  the  more  accessible  por- 
tions of  the  country  h.ad  been  peopled.  In  the  ssxme 
sense,  the  canton  from  which  the  confederation 
derived  its  name  —  that  of  Schwytz  —  is  the 
youngest  of  all.  When  the  Irish  "monk,  after- 
wards canonised  as  St.  Gall,  settled  near  the 
Lake  of  Constance  in  the  7th  century,  he  had 
gone  as  complete!)'  to  the  one  extreme  of  the 
inhabited  world,  as  his  brother  Columba  had 
gone  to  the  other  when  he  sailed  to  lona.  If  the 
districts  of  Thurgau.  Appenzell.  and  St.  Gall 
were  at  that  period  becoming  gradually  inhab- 
ited, it  is  supposed  that  Schwytz  was  not  occu- 
pied by  a  permanent  population  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  9th  century.  .  .  .  .M.  Rilliet  [in  '  Les 
Origines  de  la  Confederation  Suisse,'  par  Albert 
Rilliet]  isone  of  the  first  writers  who  has  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  .  .  .  original  documents 
[title-deeds  of  property,  the  chartularics  of  re- 
ligious houses,  records  "of  litigation,  etc.]  as  they 
are  still  preserved  in  Switzerland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tracing  the  character  and  progress  of  the 
Swiss  people  and  of  their  free  institutions.  It 
was  among  the  accidents  propitious  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Forest  Cantons,  that,  among  the  high 
feudal  or  manorial  rights  existing  within  their 
territory,  a  large  proiiortion  was  in  the  hands  of 
monastic  bodies.  Throughout  Europe  the  es- 
tates of  the  ecclesiastics  were  the  best  husbanded, 
and  inhabited  bv  the  most  prosjierous  vassals. 
These  bodies  ruled  their  vassals  through  the  aid 
of  a  secular  ollicer,  a  Yost  or  advocate,  who 
sometimes  was  the  master,  sometimes  the  ser- 
vant, of  the  conununity.     In  cither  case  there 
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■was  to  some  extent  a  division  of  rule,  and  it  was 
not  the  less  so  that  in  these  Cantons  the  larger 
estates  were  held  by  nuns.  The  various  strug- 
gles for  supremaey  in  which  emperors  and  com- 
petitors for  empire,  the  succe.ssive  popes,  and 
the  potentates  struggling  for  dominion,  severally 
ligured,  gave  many  opportunities  to  a  brave  and 
sagacious  people,  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  liberties;  but  the  predominant 
feature  in  their  policy  —  that,  indeed,  which  se- 
cured their  final  triumph —  was  their  steady  ad- 
herence in  such  contests  to  the  Empire,  and  their 
acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy.  This  is  the 
more  worthy  of  notice  since  popular  notions  of 
Swiss  history  take  the  opposite  direction,  and  in- 
troduce us  to  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  as  the 
oppressors  who  drove  an  exasperated  people  to 
arms.  In  fact,  there  still  lurk  in  popular  history 
many  fallacies  and  mistakes  about  the  nature  of 
the  '  Holy  Roman  Empire '  as  an  institution  of 
the  middle  ages  [see  Roman  Empire.  The  Holy]. 
...  It  is  not  natural  or  easy  indeed  to  associate 
that  mighty  central  organisation  with  popular 
liberty  and  power;  and  yet  in  the  feudal  ages  it 
was  a  strong  and  effective  protector  of  freedom. 
.  .  .  Small  republics  and  free  cities  were  scat- 
tered over  central  Europe  and  protected  in  the 
heart  of  feudalism.  .  .  .  M.  Rilliet  aptly  remarks, 
that  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  with  their  isolating 
mountains,  and  tlieir  narrow  strips  of  valuable 
pasture,  political  and  local  conditions  existed  in 
some  degree  resembling  those  of  a  walled  city. " 
The  election,  in  1273,  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
as  King  of  the  Romans,  was  an  event  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
owing  to  their  previous  connexion  with  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  (see  Austria:  A.  D.  1246- 
1283),  "a  connexion  geographically  so  close  that 
tlie  paternal  domains,  whence  that  great  family 
takes  its  ancient  name,  are  part  of  the  Swiss 
territorj' at  the  present  da3\"  Such  agencies  as 
belonged  naturally  to  the  most  powerful  family 
in  the  district  fell  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
Its  chiefs  were  the  chosen  advocates  or  cham- 
pions of  the  religious  communities  neighbor  to 
them;  and  "under  such  imperial  offices  as  are 
known  by  the  title  BailitT.  Procurator,  or  Reichs- 
vogt,  they  occasionally  exercised  what  power 
the  Empire  retained  over  its  free  communities. 
Such  offices  conferred  autliority  which  easily 
ripened  into  feudal  superiorities,  or  other  forms  of 
sovereignty.  M.  Rilliet  attributes  considerable, 
but  not,  it  seems  to  us,  too  much  importance  to 
a  rescript  bearing  date  the  26th  May,  1231.  It 
is  granted  by  Henry  VII. ,  King  of  the  Romans, 
or  more  properly  of  the  aggregated  German 
communities,  as  acting  for  his  father,  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  II.  This  instrument  revokes  cer- 
tain powers  over  the  people  of  the  community  of 
Uri,  which  had  been  granted  at  a  previous  time 
by  Frederic  himself  to  the  Count  of  Hapsburg. 
It  addresses  the  people  of  Uri  by  the  term  Uni- 
versitas  —  high  in  class  among  the  enfranchised 
communities  of  the  Empire  —  and  promises  to 
them  that  they  shall  no  more  under  any  pretext 
be  withdrawn  from  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
Empire.  .  .  .  The  great  point  reached  through 
this  piece  of  evidence,  and  corroborated  by 
others,  is,  that  at  this  remote  period  the  district 
which  is  now  the  Canton  of  Uri  was  dealt  with 
as  a  Roman  Universitas  —  as  one  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  Empire,  exempt  from  the  imme- 
diate  authority  of    any   feudal  chief.  .  .  .  M. 


Rilliet's  researches  show  that  Uri  is  the  Canton  in 
which  the  character  of  a  free  imperial  community 
was  first  established,  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  it  was  the  Canton  in  which  the  privilege  was 
most  completely  preserved  from  the  dangers 
that  assailed  it.  The  Hapsburgs  and  tlieir  rivals 
had  a  stronger  hold  on  Schwytz.  ...  In  many 
of  the  documents  relating  to  the  rights  of  Ru- 
dolph over  this  district,  bearing  date  after  he  be- 
came Caesar,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  acts  as 
emperor  or  as  immediate  feudal  lord.  .  .  .  Ru- 
dolph, however,  found  it,  from  whatever  cause, 
his  policy  to  attach  the  people  of  Schwytz  to  his 
interests  as  emperor  rather  than  as  feudal  lord; 
and  he  gave  them  charters  of  franchise  which 
seem  ultimately  to  have  made  thtni,  like  their 
neighbours  of  Uri,  a  free  community  of  the  Em- 
pire, or  to  have  certified  their  right  to  that 
character.  In  the  fragmentary  records  of  the 
three  Cantons,  Uuterwalden  does  not  hold  rank 
as  a  free  community  of  the  Empire  at  so  early  a 
time  even  as  Schwytz.  It  is  only  known  that  in 
1291  Unterwalden  acted  with  the  other  two  as  an 
independent  community.  In  the  disputes  for 
supremacy  between  the  Empire  and  the  Church 
all  three  had  been  loyal  to  the  Empire.  There 
are  some  indications  that  Rudolph  had  discov- 
ered the  signal  capacity'  of  these  mountaineers 
for  war,  and  that  already  there  were  bands  of 
Swiss  among  the  imperial  troops.  The  reign  of 
Rudolph  lasted  for  18  years.  .  .  .  During  his  18 
years  of  possession  he  changed  the  character  of 
the  Csesarship,  and  the  change  was  felt  by  the 
Swiss.  In  tlie  early  part  of  his  reign  he  wooed 
them  to  the  Empire  —  before  its  end  he  was 
strengthening  the  territorial  power  of  his  dy- 
nasty. .  .  .  When  Rudolph  died  in  1291,  the  im- 
perial crown  was  no  longer  a  disputable  prize 
for  a  chance  candidate.  There  was  a  conflict  on 
the  question  whether  his  descendants  should  take 
it  as  a  hereditar}'  right,  or  the  electors  should 
show  that  they  retained  their  power  by  another 
choice.  The  three  Cantons  felt  that  there  was 
danger  to  their  interests  in  the  coming  contest, 
and  took  a  great  step  for  their  own  protection. 
They  formed  a  league  or  confederacj'  [Eidgenos- 
senschaft]  for  mutual  co-operation  and  protec- 
tion. Not  oulj'  has  it  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
literature,  but  the  very  parchment  has  been  pre- 
served as  a  testimony  to  the  early  independence 
of  the  Forest  Cantons,  the  Magna  Charter  of 
Switzerland.  This  document  reveals  the  exis- 
tence of  unexplained  antecedents  by  calling  itself 
a  renewal  of  the  old  league  —  the  Antique  Con- 
federatio.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  a  Confederation 
of  the  Three  Cantons,  dated  in  1291,  and  referring 
to  earlier  alliances;  while  popular  historj-  sets 
down  the  subsequent  Confederation  of  1314  as 
the  earliest,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  whole 
history  of  Swiss  independence  arise  out  of  the 
tragic  events  attributed  to  that  period.  If  this 
leads  the  way  to  the  extinction  of  the  story  on 
which  the  Confederation  is  based,  there  is  com- 
pensation in  finding  the  Confederation  in  active 
existence  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  But 
the  reader  will  observe  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
existence  of  this  anterior  league  overturns  the 
whole  received  history  of  Switzerland,  and 
changes  the  character  of  the  alleged  struggle 
with  the  House  of  Austria,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Morgarten.  There  is  nothing  in  this  document 
or  in  contemporary  events  breathing  of  disloyalty 
to  the  Empire.    The  two  parties  whom  the  Swiss 
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held  in  fear  were  the  Church.  endeavouriDs  to 
usurp  the  old  prerogatives  of  the  Empire  in  tlieir 
fullness;  and  the  feudal  barons,  who  were  en- 
croaching on  the  imperial  authority.  Among 
the  three  the  Swiss  chose  the  chief  who  would 
be  least  of  a  master.  .  .  .  Two  years  before  the 
end  of  the  13th  century  [by  "the  election  of 
Albert,  son  of  Rudolph,"the  Hapsburg  family] 
.  .  .  again  got  possession  of  the  Empire,  and  re- 
tained it  for  ten  years.  It  passed  from  them  by 
tlie  well-known  murder  of  the  Emperor  Albert. 
The  Swiss  and  that  prince  were  ill-disposed  to 
each  other  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  in- 
deed the  murder  itself  was  perpetrated  on  Swiss 
ground ;  yet  it  had  no  connexion  with  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  which  was  deepening  between  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  the  Cantons.  .  .  .  There 
e.\ist  in  contemporary  records  no  instances  of 
wanton  outrage  and  insolence  on  the  Hapsburg 
side.  It  was  the  object  of  that  power  to  obtain 
political  ascendancy,  not  to  indulge  its  represen- 
tatives in  lust  or  wanton  insult.  .  .  .  There  are 
plentiful  records  of  disputes  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  powers  were  mixed  up  with 
those  of  particular  persons.  Some  of  these  were 
triding  and  local,  relating  to  the  patronage  of 
beneticcs,  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  the  use  of 
meadows,  the  amount  of  toll  duties,  and  the 
like;  others  related  to  larger  questions,  as  to  the 
commerce  of  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  or  the 
transit  of  goods  across  the  Alps.  But  in  these 
discussions  the  symptoms  of  violence,  as  is 
natural  enough,  appear  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
Swiss  communities  than  on  that  of  the  aggran- 
dising imperial  house.  The  Canton  of  Schwytz, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  obtained  by  acts  of 
violence  and  rapacity  the  notoriety  which  made 
its  name  supreme  among  the  Cantons.  .  .  .  We 
are  now  at  a  critical  point,  the  outbreak  of  the 
long  War  of  Swiss  Independence,  and  it  would 
be  pleasant  if  we  had  more  distinct  light  than 
cither  history  or  record  preserves  of  the  immedi- 
ate motives  which  brought  Austria  to  the  point 
of  invading  the  Cantons.  .  .  .  The  war  was  no 
doubt  connected  with  tlie  struggle  for  the  Em- 
pire [between  Frederic  of  Austria  and  Louis  of 
Bavaria  —  see  Ger.m.^ny:  A.  D.  1314-1347];  yet 
it  is  not  clear  how  Frederic,  even  had  he  been 
victorious  over  the  three  Cantons,  could  have 
gained  enough  to  repaj-  him  for  so  costly  an  ex- 
pedition. .  .  .  We  are  simply  told  by  one  party 
among  historical  writers  tliat  his  army  was  sent 
against  his  rebellious  subjects  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  and  by  the  otlier  that  it  was  sent  to 
<onquer  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg  the  free 
Cantons.  That  a  magnificent  army  did  march 
against  them,  and  that  it  was  scattered  and 
ruined  bj'  a  small  body  of  the  Swiss  at  Morgar- 
ten,  on  the  loth  Xovember,  1315,  is  an  historical 
event  too  clearly  attested  in  all  its  grandeur  to 
stand  open  to  dispute.  After  the  battle,  the 
victorious  Cantons  renewed  their  Confederation 
of  1291,  with  some  alterations  appropriate  to  the 
change  of  conditions.  The  first  bond  or  con- 
federation comes  to  us  in  Latin,  the  second  is  in 
German,  .  .  .  Such  was  the  base  around  which 
tlie  Cantons  of  the  later  Swiss  Confederation 
were  gradually  grouped.  ...  To  this  conclu- 
sion we  have  "followed  M.  Rilliet  without  en- 
countering William  Tell,  or  the  triumvirate  of 
the  meadow  of  lUitli,  and  yet  with  no  conscious- 
ness that  the  part  of  Hamlet  has  been  left  out  of 
the  play."     According  to  the  popular  tradition, 


the  people  of  the  Three  Cantons  were  mafldened 
by  wanton  outrages  and  insolences  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrian  Dukes,  until  three  bold  leaders 
Werner  StaulTacher,  Arnold  of  the  Melkthal' 
and  Walter  Fiirst,  assembled  them  in  nighllv 
meetings  on  the  little  meadow  of  Griitli  or  Katli, 
in  1307,  and  bound  them  by  oaths  in  a  league 
against  Austria,  which  was  {he  beginning  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  This  story,  and  the  fa- 
mous legend  of  William  Tell,  connected  with  it, 
are  fading  out  of  authentic  history  under  the 
light  which  modern  investigation  has  brought  to 
bear  on  \i.—The  Legend  of  Tell  and  Rutli  (Edin- 
burgh liei'.,  Jiiniinry.  1869). 

Also  in-  :  O.  Delepierre,  Ilistorical  DifficulUe». 
— .1.  Heywood.  The  Estnhliahntent  of  Swing  Free- 
dom, ivul  the  Si-iinrlinaman  Origin  of  t/ie  Legend 
of  William  Tell  (Hogal  Hint.  Soc.  Tran».,  t.  h). 

4-1  ith  Centuries.     See  Bikcindv. 

A.  D.  1207-1401.— Extension  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  House  of  Savoy  beyond  Lake  Gen- 
eva.—  The  city  of  Geneva  surrounded.  See 
S.^.vot:  11-1.5TH  Ckntcuies. 

A.  D.  1332-1460.— The  extension  of  the  old 
Confederation,  or  "  Old  League  of  High  Ger- 
many."— The  Three  Cantons  increased  to 
Eight. — "All  the  original  cantons  were  German 
in  speech  and  feeling,  and  the  formal  style  of 
their  union  was  '  the  Old  League  of  High  Ger- 
many.' But  in  strict  geographical  accuracy 
there  was  ...  a  small  Burgundian  element  in 
the  Confederation,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  at 
least  from  its  aggrandizement  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  That  is  to  say.  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  states  which  formed  the  old  Confed- 
eration lay  geographically  within  the  kingdom  of 
Bursrundy,  and  a  further  part  lay  within  the  Les- 
ser Burgundy  of  the  Dukes  of  Ziiiiringeu.  But,  by 
the  time  when  the  history  of  the  Confederation 
begins,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  pretty 
well  forgotten,  and  the  small  German-speaking 
territory'which  it  took  in  at  its  extreme  north- 
east corner  may  be  looked  on  as  practically  Ger- 
man ground.  ." .  .  It  is  specially  needful  to  bear 
in  mind,  first,  that,  till  the  last  years  of  the  i;itli 
century,  not  even  the  germ  of  modern  Switzer- 
land had  appeared  onthc  map  of  Europe;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  Confederation  did  not  formally 
become  an  independent  power  till  the  17th  cen- 
tury; lastly,  that,  though  the  Swiss  name  had 
been  in  common  use  for  ages,  it  did  not  become 
the  formal  style  of  the  Confederation  till  the 
19th  centurv.  Nothing  in  the  whole  study  of 
historical  geographv  is  more  neces-sary  than  to 
root  out  the  notion  that  there  has  always  bi-en  a 
country  of  Switzerland,  as  there  has  always  been 
a  country  of  German v,  Gaul,  or  Italy.  And  il 
is  no  less  needful  to  root  out  the  notion  that 
the  Swiss  of  the  original  cantons  in  any  way 
represent  the  Helvetii  of  Cajsar.  The  points 
to  be  borne  in  mind  are  that  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration is  simply  one  of  many  German  U-agues. 
which  was  more  lasting  and  became  more 
closelv  united  than  other  German  Leagues  — 
that  it  graduallv  split  off  from  the  German 
Kinc^dom  —  that  "in  the  course  of  this  process  the 
League  and  its  members  obtained  a  large  body 
of  ftalian  and  Burgundian  allies  and  subjects 
—  lastlv.  that  these  allies  and  subjects  have  in 
modern  times  been  joined  into  one  Federal  bwly 
with  the  original  German  Confederates.  Ihe 
three  Swabian  lands  [the  Three  Forest  Cantons] 
which  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Old  League  lay 
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at  the  point  of  union  of  the  three  Imperial  king- 
doms, parts  of  all  of  which  were  to  become 
members  of  the  Confederation  in  its  later  form. 
.  .  .  The  Confederation  grew  for  a  while  by  the 
admission  of  neighbouring  lands  and  cities  as 
members  of  a  free  German  Confederation,  own- 
ing no  superior  but  tlie  Emperor.  First  of  all 
[1332],  the  city  of  Luzeru  joinwl  the  League. 
Tlien  came  the  Imperial  city  of  Zilrich  [1351], 
which  had  already  begun  to  form  a  little  domin- 
ion in  the  adjoining  lands.  Then  [1352]  came 
the  land  of  Glarus  and  the  town  of  Zug  with  its 
small  territory.  And  lastly  came  the  great  city 
of  Bern  [1353],  which  bad  already  won  a  do- 
minion over  a  considerable  body  of  detached  and 
outlying  allies  and  subjects.  These  confederate 
lands  and  towns  formed  the  Eight  Ancient  Can- 
tons. Tlieir  close  alliance  witli  each  other 
helped  the  growth  of  each  canton  separately,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  League  as  a  whole.  Those 
cantons  whose  geographical  position  allowed 
them  to  do  so,  were  thus  able  to  extend  their 
power,  in  the  form  of  various  shades  of  domin- 
ion and  alliance,  over  the  smaller  lands  and 
towns  in  their  neighbourhood.  .  .  .  Zilrich,  and 
yet  more  Bern,  each  formed,  after  the  manner  of 
an  ancient  Greek  city,  what  in  ancient  Greece 
would  have  ))as.sed  for  an  empire.  In  the  15th 
century  [1415-1460],  large  conquests  were  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  which 
the  earlier  ones  were  made  by  direct  Imperial 
sanction.  The  Confederation,  or  some  or  other 
of  its  members,  had  now  extended  its  territory 
to  the  Rhine  and  the  Lake  of  Constanz.  The 
lands  thus  won,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  some 
other  districts,  were  held  as  subject  territories  in 
the  hands  of  some  or  other  of  the  Confederate 
States.  .  .  .  No  new  states  were  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  confederate  cantons.  Before  the 
next  group  of  cantons  was  admitted,  the  general 
state  of  the  Confederation  and  its  European  po- 
sition had  greatly  changed.  It  had  ceased  to  be 
a  purely  German  power.  The  first  extension 
beyond  the  original  German  lands  and  those 
Burgundian  lands  which  were  practically  Ger- 
man began  in  the  direction  of  Italy.  Uri  had, 
by  the  annexation  of  Urseren,  become  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  Duchy  of  ]Milan,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  this  canton  acquired  some 
rights  iu  the  Val  Levantina  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps.  This  was  the  lieginning  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Confederation  on  Italian  ground. 
But  far  more  important  than  this  was  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Confederates  over  the  Burgundian 
lands  to  the  west." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical 
(ii'og.  of  Kiiriipe,  cli.  8,  mrt.  6. 

A.  D.  1386-1388.— Austrian  defeats  at  Sera- 
pach  and  Naefels.  —  "Seldom,  if  ever,  has 
Switzerland  .seen  a  more  eventful  month  than 
tliat  of  Jul}',  1386,  for  in  that  month  she  fouglit 
and  won  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Sempach. 
To  set  down  ail  the  petty  details  as  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  engagement  would  be  tedious 
indeed.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  .  .  .  that 
there  is  seldom  much  love  lost  between  oppres- 
sor and  oppressed,  and  Austria  and  the  Swiss 
Confederation  had  for  some  time  held  tliat  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  A  ten  years'  peace  had  in- 
deed been  concluded  between  the  two  powers, 
but  it  was  a  sham  peace,  and  the  interval  had 
been  used  by  both  to  prepare  for  new  conflicts. 
.  .  .  Zurich  laid  siege  to  Rapperswyl  with  the 
Intent  to  destroy  the  odious  Austrian  toll-house ; 


Lucerne  levelled  with  the  ground  llie  Austrian 
fort  Rothenburg,  and  entered  into  alliances  witli 
Entlebuch  and  Sempach  to  overthrow  the  Aus- 
trian supremacy.  This  was  equal  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  war  was  indeed  imminent. 
Duke  Leopold  III.,  of  Austria,  was  most  anxious 
to  bring  the  quarrel  to  an  issue,  and  to  chastise 
the  insolent  Swiss  citizens  and  peasantry.  .  .  . 
The  nobles  of  Southern  Germany  rallied  round 
the  gallant  swordsman,  and  made  him  their 
leader  in  the  expeditions  against  the  bourgeoisie 
and  peasantry.  And  no  sooner  had  the  truce  ex- 
pired (June,  1386),  than  they  directed  tlieir  first 
attack  on  the  bold  Confederation.  .  .  .  Leopold's 
plan  was  to  make  Lucerne  the  centre  of  his  mili- 
tary operations,  but  in  order  to  draw  away  atten- 
tion from  his  real  object,  he  sent  a  division  of 
5,0U0  men  to  Zuricli  to  simulate  an  attack  on 
that  town.  Whil.st  the  unsuspecting  Confeder- 
ates lay  idle  within  the  walls  of  Zurich,  he 
gathered  reinforcements  from  Burgundy,  Swabia, 
and  the  Austro-Helvetian  Cantons,  the  total  force 
being  variously  estimated  at  from  12.000  to 
24,000  men.  He  marched  his  army  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lucerne,  but  by  a  round-about  way,  and 
seized  upon  Willisan,  which  he  set  on  fire,  in- 
tending to  punish  Sempach  '  en  passant '  for  her 
desertion.  But  the  Confederates  getting  knowl- 
edge of  his  stratagem  left  Zurich  to  defend  her- 
self, and  struck  straight  across  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Climbing  the  heights  of 
Sempach,  .  .  .  they  encamped  at  3Ieyersholz, 
a  wood  fringing  the  hilltop.  The  Austrians 
leaving  Sursee,  for  want  of  some  more  practica- 
ble road  towards  Sempach,  made  their  way 
slowly  and  painfully  along  the  path  which  leads 
from  Sursee  to  the  heights,  and  then  turns  sud- 
denly down  upon  Sempach.  Great  was  tlieir 
surprise  and  consternation  when  at  the  junction 
of  the  Sursee  and  Ililtisrieden  roads  they  came 
suddenly  upon  the  Swiss  force.  .  .  .  The  Swiss 
.  .  .  drew  up  in  battle  order,  their  force  taking 
a  kind  of  wedge-shaped  mass,  the  shorter  edge 
foremost,  and  the  bravest  men  occupying  the 
front  positions.  .  .  .  The  onset  was  furious,  and 
the  Austrian  Hotspurs,  each  eager  to  outstrip 
his  fellows  in  the  race  for  honour,  rushed  on  the 
Swiss,  drove  them  back  a  little,  and  then  tried  to 
encompass  them  and  crush  them  iu  their  midst. 
.  .  .  AH  the  fortune  of  the  battle  seemed  against 
the  Swiss,  for  their  short  weapons  could  not 
reach  a  foe  guarded  by  long  lances.  But  sud- 
denly the  scene  changed.  'A  good  and  pious 
man,'  says  the  old  chronicler,  deeplj'  mortified 
by  the  misfortune  of  his  country,  stepped  for- 
ward from  the  ranks  of  the  Swiss  —  Arnold  von 
Winkelried.  Shouting  to  his  comrades  in  arms, 
'  I  will  cut  a  road  for  you;  take  care  of  my  wife 
and  children!'  he  dashed  on  the  enemy,  and. 
catching  hold  of  as  many  spears  as  his  arms  could 
encompass,  he  bore  them  to  the  ground  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body.  His  comrades  rushed 
over  his  corpse,  burst  through  the  gap  made  in 
the  Austrian  ranks,  and  began  a  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  encounter.  ...  A  fearful  carnage  fol- 
lowed, iu  which  no  mercy  was  shown,  and  there 
fell  of  the  common  soldiers  2,000  men,  and  no 
fewer  than  700  of  the  nobility.  The  Swiss  lost 
but  120  men.  .  .  .  This  great  victory  .  .  .  gave 
to  the  Confederation  independence,  and  far 
greater  military  and  political  eminence.  .  .  . 
The  story  of  Winkelried's heroic  action  has  given 
rise  to  much  fruitless  but  interesting  discussion. 
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The  truth  of  the  tale,  in  fact,  can  neither  be  con- 
lirmed  nor  denied,  in  the  absence  of  any  sufficient 
proof.  But  Winkelried  is  no  myth,  whatever 
may  be  tlie  case  with  the  other  great  Swiss  liero. 
Tell.  There  is  proof  that  a  family  of  the  name 
of  AVinkelried  lived  at  Unterwalden  at  the  time 
of  the  battle.  .  .  .  The  victory  of  JTaefels  [April, 
1388]  forms  a  worthy  pendant  to  that  of  Sempach. 
.  .  .  The  Austrians,  having  recovered  their 
spirits  after  the  terrible  disaster,"  invaded  the 
Glarus  valley  in  strong  force,  and  met  with 
another  overthrow,  losing  1,700  men.  "  In  1389 
a  seven  3'ears '  peace  was  arranged.  .  .  .  This 
peace  was  first  prolonged  for  20  years,  and  after- 
wards, in  1412,  for  50  vears." — Mrs.  L.  Hug  and 
R.  Stead,  The  Story  of  Stritzfrland,  c7i.  15. 

A.  D.  1396-1499. — The  Grey  Leagues. — Dem- 
ocratic Independence  of  Graubiinden  (Grisons) 
achieved. — Their  Alliance  with  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons.— The  Swabian  War. — Practical  separa- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  from  the  Empire. — 
"It  was  precisely  at  this  epoch  [the  later  years 
of  the  14th  century]  that  the  common  people  nf 
Graubiinden  [or  the  Grisons]  felt  the  necessity  of 
standing  for  themselves  alone  against  the  world. 
Threatened  by  the  Habsburgs,  suspicious  of  the 
See  of  Chur  [see  Tyrol],  ill-governed  by  their 
de.iadent  dynastic  nobles,  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  tlie  Forest  Cantons,  they  began  to  form 
leagues  and  alliances  for  mutual  protection  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  within  the  province. 
Nearly  a  century  was  occupied  in  the  origination 
and  consolidation  of  those  three  Leagues  which 
turned  wjiat  we  now  call  Graubiinden  into  an  in- 
dependent democratic  state.  .  .  .  The  town  of 
Chur,  which  had  been  steadily  rising  in  power, 
together  with  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  See, 
took  the  lead.  They  combined  into  an  associa- 
tion, which  assumed  the  name  of  the  Gotteshaus- 
bund ;  and  of  which  the  Engadine  [the  upper 
valley  of  the  Inn]  formed  an  important  factor. 
iSText"  followed  a  league  between  the  Abbot  of 
Dissentis.  the  nobles  "of  the  Oberland,  the  Com- 
munes of  that  district,  and  its  outlying  depen- 
dencies. This  was  called  the  Grey  League  —  ac- 
cording to  popular  tradition  because  the  folk  who 
swore  it  wore  grey  serge  coats,  but  more  prob- 
ablv  because  it  was  a  League  of  Counts.  Grafen, 
Grawen.  The  third  league  was  formed  after  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  great  inheritance  of  Vaz, 
which  passed  through  the  Counts  of  Toggenburg 
into  the  hands  of  females  and  their  representa- 
tives. This  took  the  name  of  Zehn  Gerichte,  or 
Ten  Jurisdictions,  and  embraced  Davos,  Bclfort. 
Schanfisrg,  the  Prilttigau,  and  Jlaienfeld.  The 
date  of  "the  formation  of  the  Gotteshausbund  is 
uncertain:  but  its  origin  may  lie  assigned  to  the 
last  years  of  the  14th  centurv  [some  writers  date 
it  1396].  That  of  the  Grey  League,  or  Graue 
Bund,  or  Obere  Theil,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
is  traditionally  1424.  (It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  this  League  took  precedence  of  the  other 
two,  and  that" the  three  were  known  as  the  Grey 
Leagues. )  That  of  the  Zehn  Gerichte  is  1438. 
In  1471  these  three  Leagues  formed  a  triple  alli- 
ance, defensive  and  offensive,  protective  and 
aggressive,  without  prejudice  to  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  of  which  they  still  considered  them- 
selves to  form  a  part,  and  without  due  reserva- 
tion of  the  rights  acquired  by  inheritance  or 
purchase  bv  the  House  of  Austria  within  their 
borders.  This  important  revolution,  which  de- 
feudalized  a  considerable  Alpine  territory,  and 


which  made  the  individual  members  of  its  numer- 
ous Communes  sovereigns  by  the  riiilit  of  equal 
votmg,  was  peaceably  effected.  .  .  ."The  consti- 
tution of  Graubiinden  after  the  formation  of  the 
Leagues,  in  theory  and  practi.se.  .  .  .  was  a  pure 
democracy,  bascii  on  manhood  suffrase. 
The  first  difficulties  with  which  this  new  lie- 
public  of  peasants  had  to  contend,  aro.se  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  feudal  and  imperial 
Austria.  The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Habsburg 
had  acquired  extensive  properties  and  privileges 
in  Graubunden.  .  .  .  These  points  of  contact  be- 
came the  source  of  frequent  rubs,  and  gave  the 
Austrians  opportunities  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Grey  Leagues.  A  little  war  which 
broke  out  in  the  Lower  Engadine  in  1475,  a  war 
of  raids  and  reprisals,  made  bad  blood  between 
the  people  of  Tirol  and  tlieir  Grisons  neighbours. 
But  the  real  struggle  of  Graubiinden  with  Aus- 
tria began  in  earnest,  when  the  Leagues  were 
drawn  into  the  so-called  Swabian  War  (1496- 
1499).  The  Emperor  Ma.\imilian  promoted  an 
association  of  south  German  towns  and  nobles, 
in  order  to  restore  his  Imperial  authority  over 
the  Swiss  Cantons.  They  resiste<l  his  encroach- 
ments, and  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  Grey 
Leagues.  That  was  the  commencement  of  a  tie 
which  bound  Graubiinden.  as  a  separate  political 
entity,  to  the  Confederation,  and  which  subsisted 
for  several  centuries.  Graubiinden  acted  as  an 
independent  Republic,  but  was  always  ready  to 
cooperate  with  the  Swiss.  .  .  .  Fighting  side  by 
side  [in  the  Swabian  War]  with  the  men  of  Uri. 
Glarus,  Zilrich,  the  Blind  tiers  learned  the  arts  of 
warfare  in  the  lower  Rheinthal.  Afterwards,  in 
1499,  they  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  this  pro- 
longed struggle  on  their  own  ground  and  unsis- 
sisted.  In  a  narrow  gorge  called  Calven,  just 
where  the  Miinsterthal  opens  out  into  the  Vint.sch- 
gau  above  Glurns.  5,000  men  of  the  Grey  Leagues 
defeated  the  whole  chivalry  and  levies  of  Tirol. 
Many  thousands  of  the  foe"(from  4.000  to  o.OOO 
is  the  mean  estimate)  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field."  ilaximilian  hastened  to  the  scene  with  a 
fresh  army,  but  found  only  deserted  villages,  and 
was  forced  by  famine  to  retreat.  "The  victory 
of  Calven  raised  the  Grisons  to  the  same  rank  as 
the  Swiss,  and  secured  their  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope as  tishting  men  of  the  best  quality.  It  also 
led  to  a  formal  treaty  with  Austria,  in  which  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  two  parties  were  rare- 
fullv  defined."— J.  A.  Synionds,  Hint,  nf  Graii- 
bun'den  {in  Strickland's  "  T/ie  Kngadine."  pp.  29- 
33)._ During  the  Swabian  War,  in  1499,_tUe 
Swiss  concluded  a  treaty  with  France.  "  Willi- 
bald  Pirkheimer,  who  was  present  with  400 
red-habited  citizens  of  Xurcmberg.  has  graphic- 
allv  described  every  incident  of  this  war.  The 
imperial  reinforcements  arrived  slowly  and  in 
separate  bodies;  the  princes  and  nobles  righting 
in  real  earnest,  the  cities  with  little  inclination. 
The  Swiss  were,  consequently,  able  to  defeat 
each  single  detachment  before  they  could  unite. 
and  were  in  this  manner  victorious  in  ten  engage- 
ments "  The  Emperor,  "diviiling  his  forces, 
despatched  the  majority  of  his  trwps  against 
Basle  under  the  Count  von  Filrstenburg.  whilst 
he  advanced  towards  Geneva,  and  was  occupied  in 
crossing  the  lake  when  the  news  of  FQrsieiil.urg  3 
defeat  and  death,  near  Dornach,  arrived  The 
princes,  little  desirous  of  staking  their  honour 
a'^ainst  their  low-born  opponents,  instantly  re- 
turned home  in  great  numbers,  and  the  emperor 
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was  therefore  compelled  to  make  peace  [1499], 
The  Swiss  retained  possession  of  the  Thurgau 
and  of  Basle,  and  Schaffhausen  joined  the  confed- 
eration, which  -was  not  subject  to  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  for  the  future  belonged  merely  in 
name  to  tlie  empire,  and  gradually  fell  under  the 
influence  of  France." — "VV.  Menzel,  i/«>«.  of  Ger- 
many, ch.  191  (».  2). 

A.  D.  1476-1477.  —  Defeat  of  Charles  the 
Bold.  See  Burgundy  (The  French  Dukedom)  : 
A.  D,  1476-1477. 

A.  D.  1481-1501. — Disagreements  over  the 
spoils  of  the  war  with  Charles  the  Bold. — 
Threatened  rupture.  —  The  Convention  of 
Stanz. —  Enlargement  of  the  Confederacy. — 
Its  loose  and  precarious  constitution. — "  In  tlie 
■war  with  Charles  the  Bold,  Bern  liad  gained 
greatly  in  extent  on  the  west,  while  tlie  immense 
booty  taken  in  battle  and  the  tributes  laid  on 
conquered  cities  seemed  to  the  country  cantons 
to  be  unfairly  divided,  for  all  were  supposed  to 
receive  an  equal  share.  The  cities  protested  that 
it  was  no  fair  division  of  booty  to  give  each  one 
of  the  country  states,  who  had  altogether  fur- 
nished 14,000  men  for  the  war,  an  even  share 
with  Bern  which  had  sent  out  40,000.  Another 
bone  of  contention  was  the  enlargement  of  the 
union.  The  cities  had  for  a  long  time  desired  to 
bring  the  cantons  of  Freiburg  and  Solothurn  into 
the  League.  .  .  .  But  these  were  municipal  gov- 
ernments, and  the  Forest  States,  unwilling  to  add 
more  to  the  voting  strength  of  the  cities  and 
thereby  place  themselves  in  the  minority,  refused 
again  and  again  to  admit  these  cantons.  The 
situation  daily  grew  more  critical.  Schwyz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwalden  made  an  agreement  with 
Glarus  to  stand  by  each  other  in  case  of  attack. 
Luzern,  Bern,  and  Ziirich  made  a  compact  of 
mutual  citizenship,  a  form  of  agreement  by 
which  they  sought  to  circumvent  the  oath  they 
had  taken  in  the  League  of  Eight  to  enter  into 
no  new  alliances.  Just  at  this  point  there  was 
alleged  to  Iiave  been  discovered  a  plot  to  destroy 
the  city  of  Luzern  by  countrymen  of  Obwalden 
and  Entlibuch.  The  cities  were  thrown  into  a 
frenzy  and  peace  was  strained  to  the  utmost. 
Threats  and  recriminations  passed  from  side  to 
side,  but  linally,  as  an  almost  hopeless  effort 
toward  reconciliation,  a  Diet  was  called  to  meet 
at  Stanz  on  the  8th  of  December,  1481.  The  de- 
tails of  tliis  conference  read  like  romance,  so 
great  was  the  transformation  which  took  place 
in  the  feelings  of  the  confederates.  .  .  .  Just  as 
the  Diet  was  about  to  break  up  in  confusion  a 
compromise  was  effected,  and  an  agreement  was 
drawn  \ip  which  is  known  as  the  Convention  of 
Stanz  (Stanzerverkomniss).  .  .  .  As  to  the  matter 
latest  in  contention,  it  was  agreed  that  movable 
booty  should  be  divided  according  to  the  number 
of  men  sent  into  war,  but  new  acquisitions  of 
territory  should  be  shared  equally  among  the 
states  participating.  Thus  the  principle  of  state- 
rights  was  preserved  and  the  idea  of  popular 
representation  received  its  tirst.  and  for  300  years 
almost  its  only  recognition.  In  another  agree- 
ment, made  the  same  day,  Freiburg  and  Solo- 
thurn were  admitted  to  the  League  on  equal 
terms  with  the  others.  In  1501  the  confedera- 
tion was  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  Basel, 
which,  on  account  of  its  situation  and  impor- 
tance, was  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  and  in 
the  same  )'ear  the  addition  of  Schaffhausen,  like 
Basel,  a  free  imperial  city  with  outlying  terri- 


tories, still  further  strengthened  the  Union.  The 
next,  and  for  285  years  the  last,  addition  to  the 
inner  membership  of  the  alliance  was  Appenzell. 
.  .  .  Connected  with  the  confederacy  there  were, 
for  varying  periods  and  indifferent  relationships, 
other  territories  and  cities  more  or  less  under  its 
control.  One  class  consisted  of  the  so-called 
Allied  Districts  ('Zugewandte  and  Verbilndete 
Orte '),  who  were  attached  to  the  central  body 
not  as  equal  members,  but  as  friends  for  mutual 
assistance.  This  form  of  alliance  began  almost 
with  the  formation  of  the  league,  and  gradually 
extended  till  it  included  St.  Gallen,  Biol,  Jvcu- 
chatel,  the  Bishopric  of  Basel  (which  territory 
lay  outside  the  city),  the  separate  confederacies 
of  Graubiinden  and  Valais,  Geneva  and  several 
free  imperial  cities  of  Germany,  at  one  time  so 
distant  as  Strassburg.  More  closely  attached  to 
tlie  confederation  were  the  '  Gemcine  Vogteien,' 
or  subject  territories  [Aargau,  Thurgati,  etc.], 
whose  government  was  administered  by  various 
members  of  the  league  in  partnership.  Tliese 
lands  had  been  obtained  partly  by  purchase  or 
forfeiture  of  loans  and  partly  by  conquest.  .  .  . 
Before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  nearly  all 
the  territory  now  included  in  Switzerland  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  confederation. 
Upon  this  territorial  basis  of  states,  subject 
lands  and  allies,  the  fabric  of  government  stood 
till  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  a  loose 
confederation,  whose  sole  organ  of  common 
action  was  a  Diet  in  which  each  state  was  en- 
titled to  one  vote.  .  .  .  Almost  the  only  thread 
that  held  the  Swiss  Confederation  together  was 
the  possession  of  subject  lands.  In  these  they 
were  interested  as  partners  in  a  business  Cf)rpora- 
tion.  .  .  .  These  common  properties  were  all 
that  prevented  complete  rupture  on  several  criti- 
cal occasions." — J.  M.  Vincent,  State  and  Fideral 
Oov't  in  Siritzerlritid,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  1515.— Defeat  by  the  French  at  Ma- 
rignano. — Treaties  of  perpetual  alliance  with 
Francis  I.  See  France:  A.  D.  151.5;  and  1515- 
1518. 

A.  D.  1519. — Geneva  in  civic  relations  with 
Berne  and  Freiburg.  SeeGENEV.\:  A.  D.  1.504- 
1535. 

A.  D.  1519-1524. — Beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation at  Zurich,  under  Zwingli.  See  P.^pacy  : 
A.  D.  1519-1.524. 

A.  D.  1528-1531. — The  spreading  of  the  Ref- 
ormation.— Adhesion  of  the  Forest  Cantons 
to  Romanism. — Differences  between  the  Swiss 
Reformers  and  the  German  Protestants. — The 
Conference  at  Marburg. —  Civil  war  among 
the  Cantons. — Death  of  Zwingli. —  Fnim  Zur- 
ich, "the  reformed  faitli  penetrated,  but  (iiily 
gradually,  into  the  northern  and  eastern  riuitoiis. 
Bern  was  reached  in  1538,  after  a  brilliant  dis- 
putation held  in  that  city.  Basel  antl  Schaff- 
hausen followed  in  1529,  and  then  St.  Gall, 
Appenzell,  Graubiinden,  and  Solothurn,  though 
some  of  them  had  serious  struggles  within  them- 
selves and  fell  in  only  partly  with  the  reforms. 
But  in  the  Central  or  Forest  Cantons  it  was  that 
the  fiercest  opposition  was  encountered.  .  .  . 
From  the  very  simplicity  of  their  lives  the  peo- 
ple ignored  the  degeneracy  of  the  priesthood, 
and  amongst  these  pastoral  peoples  the  jiriests 
were  of  simpler  manners  and  more  moral  life 
than  those  in  the  cities;  they  disliked  learning 
and  enlightenment.  Then  there  was  the  old 
feeling  of  antipathy  to  the  cities,  coupled  with  a 
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strong  dislike  for  the  reforms  which  liad  abol- 
ished 'Heislaufea'  [military  service  under  for- 
eign pay],  that  standing  source  of  income  to  tlie 
cantons.  Lucerne,  bought  with  French  gold, 
struggled  with  Zurich  for  the  lead.  So  far  was 
the  opposition  carried  that  the  Catholic  districts 
by  a  majority  of  votes  insisted  (at  the  Diet)  on  a 
measure  for  suppressing  heresy  in  Zurich,  whilst 
some  were  for  expelling  tliat  canton  from  tlie 
league.  The  Forest  Cantons  issued  orders  that 
Zwingli  should  be  seized  should  he  be  found 
witliia  their  territories;  con.sequcntly  he  kept 
away  from  the  great  convocation  at  Baden,  1526. 
.  .  .  Wider  and  wider  grew  the  chasm  between 
the  two  religious  parties,  and  Zwingli  at  length 
formed  a  '  Christian  League '  between  the  Swiss 
Protestants  and  some  of  the  German  cities  and 
the  Elector  of  Hesse.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholics  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  a  determined  enemy  to  the  reformed 
religion.  At  last  the  Protestant  party  was  ex- 
asperated beyond  bearing,  and  Zurich  declared 
war  on  the  Forest  Cantons,  Zwingli  himself 
joining  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign.  His 
camp  presented  the  '  picture  of  a  well-organized, 
God-fearing  army  of  a  truly  Puritan  stamp.' 
The  encoimter  at  Kappel,  in  June,  1329,  how- 
ever, took  a  peaceful  turn,  thanks  to  the  media- 
tion of  Landammann  Aebli,  of  Glarus,  greatly 
to  the  disgust  of  Zwingli,  who  prophetically  ex- 
claimed that  some  day  the  Catholics  would  lie 
the  stronger  party,  and  then  they  would  not 
show  so  much  moderation.  All  ill-feeling,  in- 
deed, subsided  when  the  two  armies  came  within 
sight  of  each  other.  The  curious  and  touching 
episode  known  as  the  'Kappeler  Milchsuppe' 
took  place  here.  A  band  of  jolly  Catholics  had 
got  liold  of  a  large  liowl  of  milk,  but  lacking 
bread  they  placed  it  ou  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Zug  and  Zurich.  At  once  a  group  of 
Zurich  men  turned  up  with  some  loaves,  and 
presently  tlie  whole  party  fell  to  eating  the 
'JMdchsuppe'  right  merrily.  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded on  the  39th  of  June,  1539,  by  which  the 
Austrian  League  was  dissolved,  and  freedom  of 
worship  granted  to  all.  ...  By  his  treatise, 
'  De  vera  et  falsa  religione'  (1535),  Zwingli  had, 
though  unwillingly,  thrown  the  gauntlet  into 
the  Wittenberg  camp.  The  work  was  intended 
to  be  a  scientitic  refutation  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  a  war  of  words 
arose.  The  contest  was  by  each  disputant  car- 
ried on  'suo  more;'  by  Luther  with  his  usual 
authoritative  and  tempestuous  vehemence,  by 
Zwingli  in  his  own  cool  reasoning,  dignified, 
and  courteous  -style  and  republican  frankness. 
Presently  there  came  a  strong  desire  for  a  union 
between  the  German  Protestants,  and  the  Swiss 
Reformers  [called  Sacramentarians  by  the  Luth- 
erans], .  .  .  the  impulse  to  it  being  given  by 
Cliarles  V.'s  'Protest'  against  the  Protestants. 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  political  leader 
of  tlie  German  reformers,  invited  Luther  and 
Zwingli  to  meet  at  his  castle  of  Marburg  [1529], 
with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  two  sections. 
The  religious  colloquium  was  attended  by  many 
savants,  princes,  nobles,  and  all  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Reformation,  and  might  have  done  great 
things,  but  came  to  grief  through  the  obstinacy 
of  Luther,  as  is  well  known,  or  rather  through 
his  determination  to  approve  of  no  man's  views 
except  they  should  agree  exactly  with  his  own. 
Luther  insisted  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  | 
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words    'This  IS  my  body,'  whilst  Zwinirli  .saw  in 
them  only  a  metaphorical  or  symbolical  si-nifi- 

'^^  r?°'  •  -r,,-,  '^°  '■'''"■'"  f"""  •'  niomcnt  to  iionie 
politics.  The  peace  of  1529  was  a  short  lived 
one.  Zwingh,  anxious  oidy  to  spread  the  re- 
lormed  faith  over  the  whole  republic,  did  not 
realize  clearly  the  hatred  of  the  Forest  district 
against  the  new  creed.  .  ,  .  War  was  imminent 
and  was  indeed  eagerly  desired  on  both  sides 
Bern,  finding  that  war  was  likely  to  be  injurious 
to  her  private  ends,  insisted  on  a  stoppage  of 
mercantile  traffic  between  the  opposing  districts, 
but  Zwingli  scorned  to  use  such  a  means  to 
hunger  the  enemy  and  so  bring  tliem  to  submit. 
However  Zurich  was  outvoted  in  the  Christian 
League  (Jlay  lOlli),  and  the  Forest  was  excluded 
from  the  markets  of  that  city  and  Bern.  'I'he 
rest  may  be  easily  guessed.  On  Zurich  was 
turned  all  the  fury  of  the  famished  Forest  men, 
and  they  sent  a  challenge  in  October,  1531.  A 
second  time  the  hostile  armies  met  at  Kappel. 
but  the  positions  were  reversed.  Zurich  was 
unprepared  to  meet  a  foe  four  times  as  numerous 
as  her  own,  and  Bern  hesitated  to  come  to  her 
aid.  However  Goldlin,  the  captain  of  the  little 
force,  recklessly  engaged  with  the  opposing 
army,  whether  from  treachery  or  incapacity  is 
not  known,  but  he  was  certainly  opposed  to'tlie 
reformed  faith.  Zwingli  had  t.aken  leave  of  his 
friend  Bullinger,  as  though  foreseeing  his  own 
death  in  the  coming  struggle,  and  had  joined  the 
Zurich  force.  He  was  with  the  chief  banner, 
and.  with  some  500  of  his  overmatched  com- 
rades, fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  .  .  .  But 
the  reforni;ition  was  far  too  dec|ily  rooted  to  be 
thus  destroyed.  Bullinger,  the  friend  of  Zwingli, 
and,  later  on,  of  Calvin,  worthily  succeeded  to 
the  headship  of  the  Zurich  reformers." — Mrs.  L. 
Hug  anil  R.  Stead,  Switzerluiiil,  ch.  22. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Merle  d' Aubigne.  IlUt.  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  16<A  century,  hk.  11  and  15-16 
(».  3-4). — L.  von  Ranke.  Hid.  of  the  lieforinution. 
in  Qermany.  bk.  6,  ch.  2—1  {r.  3). 

A.  D.  1531-1648. —  Religious  divisions  and 
conflicts. — Annexations  of  territory. —  Peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  —  The  coming  of 
Protestant  refugees.—  Industrial  progress.— 
Peace.  — "  A  peace  at  Dennikon  in  1531  marks 
the  acknowledgement  of  the  principle  of  each 
Canton's  independence.  .  .  .  The  Confederacy 
was  now  fatally  divided.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  instance  "of  a  State  so  deeply  and  so  per- 
manently sundered  by  the  Reformation.  Other 
governments  adopted  or  rejecte<l  the  reformed 
religion  for  their  dominions  as  a  whole;  the  Con- 
federacy, by  its  constitution,  was  constrained  to 
allow  each  Canton  to  determiue  its  religion  for 
itself;  and  the  presence  of  Catholic  and  Refi>rnied 
States  side  bv  side,  each  clinging  with  obstinacy 
to  the  religion  of  their  choice,  became  the  origin 
of  jealousies  and  wars  which  have  threatened 
more  than  once  to  rend  asunder  the  ties  of  union. 
Next  to  the  endless  but  uninteresting  theme  of 
religious  differences  comes  the  history  of  the  an- 
nexations" by  wliieh  the  Confederacy  extended 
its  limits,  ""in  the  iliivetiou  of  the  Jura  was  a 
countrv  divided  between  many  governments 
which  the  princes  of  Savoy,  the  Ilapsburgs  of 
the  West,  had  once  effectually  ruled,  but  winch 
had  become  morselled  among  many  claimants 
diiriu"-  a  century  and  a  half  of  weakness,  and 
which  Duke  diaries  III.  of  Savoy  wa.s  nowscek- 
in<'  to  reconcile  to  his  authority.     Geneva  was 
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the  cliii'f  oity  nf  tliese  parts.  .  .  .  Factions  in 
fjivour  of  or  against  [the  rule  of  tlie  Dulie  of 
Savoy]  .  .  .  divided  the  city  [see  Genev.\:  A.  D. 
1504-1535].  The  alliance  of  Bern  and  Freyburg 
was  at  length  sought  for;  and  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  eo-citizenship  in  1536  opened  at  once 
the  prospect  of  a  collision  between  the  House  of 
Savoy  and  the  Confederacy.  That  collision  was 
not  long  delayed.  In  1536,  after  repeated  acts 
of  provocation  by  Charles  III.,  7,000  men  of 
Bern  appeared  within  Geneva.  To  reach  the 
city  they  had  traversed  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  after 
entering  it  they  passed  onwards  to  the  provinces 
of  Gex  and  Ciiablais.  All  that  they  traversed 
they  annexed.  Even  the  city  which  they  had 
entered  thej^  would  have  ruled,  had  not  some 
sparks  of  honour  and  the  entreaties  of  its  inhab- 
itants restrained  them  from  the  annihilation  of 
the  liberties  which  tliey  had  been  called  on  to 
defend.  The  nun  of  Freyburg  and  of  the  Valais 
at  the  same  time  made  humbler  conquests  from 
Savoy.  Later,  the  strong  fortress  of  Chillon, 
and  the  rich  bishopric  of  Lausanne,  were  seized 
upon  bj'  Bern.  A  wide  extent  of  territory  was 
thus  added  to  the  Confederacy;  and  again  a  con- 
siderable population  speaking  the  French  tongue 
was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Teutonic 
Cantons.  These  acquisitions  were  extended,  iu 
1555,  by  the  cession  of  the  county  of  Gruy^re, 
through  the  embarrassments  of  its  last  impover- 
ished Count.  They  were  diminished,  however, 
by  the  loss  of  Gex  and  Chablais  in  1564.  The 
jealousy  of  many  of  the  cantons  at  the  good  for- 
tune of  their  confederates,  and  the  reviving 
power  of  tlie  House  of  Savoy,  had  made  the  con- 
quests insecure.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  the  hero 
of  St.  Quentin,  the  all}'  of  the  great  sovereigns 
of  France  and  Spain,  asked  back  his  provinces; 
and  prudence  counselled  the  surrender  of  the 
two,  in  order  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  rest  [see  S.vvoY  and  Piedmont: 
A.  D.  1559-1580].  The  southern  side  of  the 
Lake  Leman,  which  had  thus  been  momentarily 
held,  and  which  nature  seemed  to  have  intended 
to  belong  to  the  Confederacy,  was  thus  aban- 
doned. The  frontiers,  iiowever,  whicli  were  now 
secured  became  permanent  ones.  The  Dukes  of 
Savoy  had  transferred  much  of  their  ambition, 
with  their  capital,  beyond  the  Alps;  and  the 
Confederates  remained  secure  in  their  remaining 
possessions.  The  Confederacy  might  now  have 
added  further  to  its  power  by  admitting  new 
members  to  its  League.  .  .  .  Constance  .  .  . 
had  urged  its  own  incorporation.  Tlie  religious 
tendencies  of  its  inhabitants,  however,  had  made 
it  suspected  ;  and  it  was  allowed  to  fall,  in  1548, 
without  hope  of  recover}',  under  the  dominion  of 
Austria.  Geneva  .  .  .  was  pleading  loudly  for 
admis.sion.  The  jealousy  of  Bern,  and  later  the 
hostility  of  the  Catholic  Cantons  to  the  faith  of 
which  the  city  had  become  the  centre,  refused 
the  request.  She  remained  a  mere  ally,  with 
even  her  independence  not  always  ungrudgingly 
defended  against  the  assaults  of  her  enemies. 
Religious  zeal  indeed  was  fatal  during  this  cen- 
tury to  political  sagacity.  Under  its  influence 
the  alliance  with  the  rich  city  of  Mulhausen, 
which  had  endured  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  was  thrown  off  in  1587;  the  overtures  of 
Strasburg  for  alliance  were  rejected;  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Grisons  Leagues  were  repulsed. 
The  opportunities  of  the  Confederates  were  thus 
neglected,  while  those  of  their  neighbours  be- 


I  came  proportionately  increased.  .  .  .  The  prog- 
I  ress  that  is  to  be  traced  during  the  16th  century 
is  such  as  was  due  to  the  times  rather  tlian  to 
the  people.  The  cessati<m  of  foieign  wars  and 
the  fewer  inducements  for  mercenary  service  gave 
leisure  for  the  arts  of  peace;  and  agriculture  and 
trade  resumed  tlieir  progress.  Already  Switzer- 
land began  to  be  sought  by  refugees  from  Etig- 
land,  France,  and  Italy.  The  arts  of  weaving 
and  of  dyeing  were  introduced,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  watches  began  at  Geneva.  .  .  .  War, 
which  had  been  almost  abandoned  except  in  the 
service  of  others,  comes  little  into  the  annals  of 
the  Confederation  as  a  State.  .  .  .  As  another 
century  advances,  there  is  strife  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  Confederation.  .  .  .  But  the  Confederacy 
itself  was  never  driven  into  war." — C.  F.  John- 
stone, llisturual  Abstracts,  cJi.  7. 

Also  in:  H.  Zschokke,  Uist.  of  Switzerland, 
cli.  33-41. 

A.  D.  1536-1564.  —  Calvin's  Ecclesiastical 
State  at  Geneva.  See  Genev.\:  A.  D.  1536- 
1564. 

A.  D.  1579-1630. — The  Catholic  revival  and 
rally. — The  Borromean  or  Golden  League. — 
"  Pre-eminent  amongst  those  wlio  worked  fur  tiie 
Catholic  revival  was  the  famous  Carlo  Borromeo, 
Archbishop  of  Jlilan  and  nephew  of  Pius  IV. 
He  lived  the  life  of  a  saint,  and  in  due  time  was 
canonized.  To  his  see  belonged  the  Swiss  bail- 
liages  in  the  Ticino  and  Valtellina.  Indefati- 
gable in  his  labours,  constantly  visiting  every  part 
of  his  diocese,  toiling  up  to  the  Alpine  huts,  he 
gathered  the  scattered  fiocks  into  the  Papal  fold, 
whether  by  mildness  or  by  force.  .  .  .  For  the 
spread  of  Catholic  doctrines  he  hit  upon  three 
different  means.  He  called  into  being  the  Colle- 
gium Helveticnm  in  1,579  at  j\Iilan,  where  the 
Swiss  priests  were  educated  free.  He  sent  the 
Jesuits  into  the  country,  anil  placed  a  nuncio  at 
Lucerne,  in  1580.  In  1586  was  signed,  between 
the  seven  Catholic  cantons,  the  Borromean  or 
Golden  League,  directed  against  the  reformers, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  coalition  was,  by  the 
same  cantons,  excepting  Solothurn,  entered  into 
with  Philip  of  Spain  and  with  Savoy.  The 
Jesuits  settled  themselves  in  Lucerne  and  Frei- 
burg, and  soon  gained  intiuence  amongst  the 
rich  and  the  educated,  whilst  the  Capuchins, 
who  fixed  themselves  at  Altorf,  Stanz,  Appen- 
zell,  and  elsewheie,  won  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
by  their  lowliness  and  devotion.  In  this  way 
did  Rome  seek  to  regain  her  influence  over  the 
Swiss  peoples,  and  the  effect  of  her  policy  was 
soon  felt  in  the  semi-Protestant  and  subject 
lands.  ...  In  the  Valais,  the  Protestant  party, 
though  strong,  was  quite  swept  out  by  the 
Jesuits,  before  1630." — Jlrs.  L.  Hug  and  R, 
Stead,  Switzeiiaiul,  cli.  25. 

A.  D.  1620-1626. — The  Valtelline  revolt  and 
war  with  the  Grisons.  See  Fuaxie:  A.  D. 
1634-1636, 

A.  D.  1648.— The  Peace  of  Westphalia.— 
Acknowledged  independence  and  separation 
from  the  German  Empire.  See  Germ.\nt: 
A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  1652-1789.— The  Peasant  Revolt  and 
the  Toggenburg  War. — Religious  conflicts. — 
Battles  of  Villmergen. — The  Peace  of  Aarau. 
— "  About  the  nnddle  of  the  17tli  century  lliere 
was  growing  up,  in  all  the  cantons  except  the 
Waldstatten,  a  feeling  of  strong  discontent 
among    the    peasants,   who   still   suffered    from 
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many  of  the  tyrannies  which  had  descended  to 
them  from  the  old  days  of  serfdom.  They  felt 
the  painful  contrast  between  their  lot  and  that  of 
the  three  old  cantons,  where  every  peasant  voted 
for  his  own  magistrates  and  his  own  laws,  and 
helped  to  decide  the  taxes  and  contributions 
which  he  should  pay.  .  .  .  Now  that  their  lib- 
erty had  been  proclaimed  at  Westphalia,  they 
were  inspired  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  make  it 
a  reality.  .  .  .  They  rose  on  the  "occasion  of  the 
reduction  of  the  value  of  their  copper  coinage. 
.  .  .  Opposition  began  among  the  Entlibuchers 
of  Lucerne,  a  tall  and  sturdy  race,  that  lived  in 
the  long,  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
Emmen.  .  .  .  Their  spirit  was  soon  quenched, 
however,  by  the  threats  of  Zurich  ami  Berne; 
but  though  they  yielded  for  the  moment,  their 
example  had  spread,  and  there  were  popular  ris- 
ings, excited  in  the  large  canton  of  Berne  by  the 
same  causes,  which  were  not  so  easily  cheeked. 
There  was  a  second  revolt  in  Lucerne,  which 
was  intended  to  l)e  nothing  less  than  a  league  of 
all  the  lower  clas.ses  throughout  the  ten  cantons. 
The  peasants  of  Lucerne,  Berne,  Basel,  Solo- 
thurn.  and  the  territory  of  Aargau,  all  joined 
in  this  and  held  an  assembly  at  Sumiswald,  in 
April  1653.  where  they  chose  Nicholas  Leuen- 
berger  as  their  chief,  and  pi'oclairaed  their  pur- 
pose of  making  themselves  free  as  the  Small 
Cantons.  To  this  union,  unfortunately,  they 
brought  neither  strength  of  purpose  nor  wisdom. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile  the  cities  were  not  idle.  Zurich, 
the  capital,  gave  the  order  for  the  whole  confed- 
eracy to  arm,  in  Jlay  1653.  The  struggle  was 
short  and  decisive.  For  a  few  weeks  Leuen- 
berger's  soldiers  robbed  and  mnrdered  where 
they  could,  and  made  feeble  and  futile  attempts 
upon  the  small  cities  of  Aargau.  Towards  the 
end  of  3Iay  he  met,  near  Herzogenbuchsee,  the 
Bernese  troops.  ...  A  desperate  fight  ensued, 
but  the  insurgents  were  soon  overpowered.  .  .  . 
This  battle  ended  the  insurrection."  Leuen- 
berger  was  beheaded.  "  No  sooner  was  this  re- 
volt of  the  peasants  over  than  the  smouldering 
fires  of  religious  hatred,  zealously  fanned  by  the 
clergy  on  both  sides,  broke  out  again.  .  .  .  Sev- 
eral families  of  Arth.  in  Schwyz  had  been  obliged 
by  the  Catholics  to  abjure  their  faith,  or  lly  from 
their  homes."  Zurich  took  up  their  cause,  and 
"a  general  war  broke  out.  .  .  .  Berne  first  de- 
spatched troops  to  protect  her  own  frontier,  and 
then  sent  40  banners  to  the  help  of  Zurich."  The 
Bernese  troops  were  so  careless  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  surprised  (January  14.  1656) 
by  4,000  Lucerners,  in  the  territory  of  Villmer- 
gen.  and  were  ruinously  defeated,  losing  800  men 
and  eleven  guns.  "Soon  afterwards  a  peace  was 
concluded,  where  everything  stood  much  as  it 
had  stood  at  the  beginning  of  this  war.  which 
had  lasted  only  nine  weeks.  ...  A  second  insur- 
rection, on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  peasants'  re- 
volt, took  place  in  St.  Gall  in  the  first  years  of 
the  18th  century.  The  Swiss,  free  in  the  eyes  of 
the  outside  world,  were,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
mere  serfs  in  nearly  all  the  cantons,  and  such  was 
their  condition  in  "the  country  of  Toggcnburg. 
.  .  .  The  greater  part  of  the  rights  over  these 
estates  had  been  sold  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  in 
1468.  In  the  vear  1700,  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  was 
presided  over  "by  Leodegar  Burgisser  as  sovereign 
lord.  ...  He  began  by  questioning  all  the  com- 
mune rights  of  the  Toggenburgers,  and  called 
the   people  his  serfs,  in  order  that  they  might 
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become  so  used  to  the  name  as  not  to  rebel 
agamst  the  hardness  of  the  condition.  Even  at 
the  tmie  wlicn  he  became  ahl)ot.  there  was  verv 
httle.  either  of  right  or  privilege.  rcmaiDine  t"o 
these  poor  people.  .  .  .  When,  in  1701,  Abbot 
Leodegar  iirdered  them  to  builil  and  keep  open, 
at  their  own  expense,  a  new  road  through  the 
Hummelwald,  crushed  as  they  had  been,  they 
turned."  After  much  fruitless" remonstrance  anil 
appeal  they  took  up  .-u-ms.  supported  bv  the 
Protestant  cantons  and  attacked  bv  the  "Cath- 
olics, with  aid  contributed  by  the  nuncio  of  the 
pope,  himself.  "The  contest  was  practically 
ended  on  the  25th  of  .lulv,  1712,  by  a  decisive 
victory  by  the  Protestants  on  the"  battle-field 
of  Villmergen,  where  they  had  been  beaten  bv 
the  Lucerne  men  56  years  before.  The  battfe 
lasted  four  hours,  and  2,000  Catholics  were  .slain. 
.  .  .  In  the  month  of  August,  a  general  peace 
was  concluded  at  Aarau,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  coiiquerons.  The  live  Catholic  cantons 
were  obliged  to  yield  their  rights  over  Baden 
and  Rapperswyl,  and  to  associate  Berne  with 
themselves  in  the  sovereignty  over  Thnigau  and 
the  Rheinfeld.  By  this  provision  the  two  reli- 
gions became  equalized  in  those  provinces.  .  .  . 
The  Toggenburgers  came  once  more  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  but  with 
improved  rights  and  privileges,  and  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  Zurich  and  Berne.  The 
Catholic  cantons  were  long  in  recovering  from 
the  expenses  of  this  war.  .  .  .  During  86  years 
from  the  peace  of  Aarau,  the  Swiss  were  engaged 
in  neither  foreign  nor  civil  war.  and  the  disturb- 
ances which  agitated  the  different  cantons  from 
tiuie  to  time  were  confined  to  a  limited  stage. 
But  real  peace  and  union  were  as  far  olf  as  ever. 
Religious  differences,  plots,  intrigues,  and  re- 
volts, kept  people  of  the  same  canton  and  vil- 
lage apart,  until  the  building  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  raised  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  was  gradually  weakened  and  ready  to 
fall,  like  a  house  of  cards,  at  the  tirst  blow  from 
France." — H.  D.  S.  Mackenzie,  Steitzerland,  ch. 
15-16. 

Also  in:  H.  Zschokke,   Hiit.  nf  Svcitzerlani, 
ch.  42-56. 

A.  D.  1792-1798.— The  ferment  of  the  French 
Revolution. —  Invasion  and  subjugation  by  the 
French.—  Robbing  of  the  treasure  of  Berne.— 
Formation  of  the  Helvetic  Republic—  '  The 
world  rang  with  arms  and  cries  of  war,  with 
revolutions,  battles  and  defeats.  The  French 
promised  fraternity  and  assistance  to  every  peo- 
ple who  wished  l"o  make  themselves  free.  .  .  . 
Their  arms  advanced  Victorious  through  Savoy 
and  the  Netherlands  and  over  the  Rhine.  Nearer 
and  nearer  drew  the  danger  around  the  country 
of  the  Alpine  people.  But  the  government  of 
the  Confederate  states  showed  no  foresight  in 
view  of  the  danger.  They  thought  themselves 
safe  behind  the  "shield  of  their  iimocence  and 
their  neutralitv  between  the  contending  parties 
Thev  had  no  arms  and  prepared  none ;  they  had 
no  strength  and  did  not  draw  closer  the  bands  of 
their  everlasting  compact.  Each  canton,  timidly 
and  in  silence,  cared  for  its  own  safety,  but  little 
for  that  of  the  others.  .  .  .  All  kinds  of  pamph- 
lets stirred  up  the  people.  At  Lausanne.  \  evey . 
Rolle  and  other  places,  tiery  young  men.  111  noisy 
assemblages,  drank  success  to  the  arms  of  eman- 
cipated France.  Although  public  order  was  no- 
where disturbed  by  such  proceedings,  the  gov- 
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ernment  of  Berae  thought  it  necessary  to  put  a 
stop  to  them  hy  severe  measures  and  to  compel 
silence  by  wholesome  fear.  They  sent  plenipo- 
tentiaries supported  by  an  armed  force.  The 
guilty  and  even  the  innocent  were  punished. 
More  fled.  This  silenced  Vaud,  but  did  not  quell 
her  indignation.  The  fugitives  breathed  ven- 
geance. ...  In  foreign  countries  dwelt  sadly 
many  of  those  who,  at  various  times,  had  been 
banished  from  the  Confederacy  because  they  had, 
by  word  or  deed,  too  boldly  or  importunately 
defended  the  rights  and  freedom  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Several  of  these  addressed  the  chiefs 
of  the  French  republic.  .  .  .  Such  addresses 
pleased  the  chiefs  of  France.  They  thought  in 
their  hearts  that  Switzerland  would  be  an  excel- 
lent bulwark  for  France,  and  a  desirable  gate, 
througli  which  the  way  would  be  always  open 
to  Italy  and  Germany.  They  also  knew  of  and 
longed  for  the  treasures  of  the  Swiss  cities.  And 
they  endeavored  to  find  cause  of  quarrel  with  the 
magistrates  of  the  Confederates.  .  .  .  Shortly 
afterwards,  came  the  great  general  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  and  marched  through  Savoy  into 
Italy  against  the  forces  of  the  emperor.  ...  In 
a  very  few  months,  though  in  many  battles, 
Buonaparte  vanquished  the  whole  power  of  Aus- 
tria, conquered  and  terrified  Italy  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  took  the  whole  of  Lombardy  and 
compelled  the  emperor  to  make  peace.  He  made 
Lombardy  a  republic,  railed  the  Cisalpine. 
When  the  subjects  of  Orisons  in  Valtelina, 
Chiavenna  and  Bormio  saw  this,  they  preferred 
to  be  citizens  of  the  neighboring  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, rather  than  poor  subjects  of  Grison.s.  For 
their  many  grievances  and  complaints  were 
rarely  listened  to.  But  Buonaparte  said  to  Ori- 
sons: '  If  you  will  give  freedom  and  equal  rights 
to  these  people,  they  may  be  your  fellow-citizens, 
and  still  remain  with  3'ou.  I  give  you  time;  de- 
cide and  send  word  to  me  at  Milan.'.  .  .  When 
the  last  period  for  decision  had  passed,  Buona- 
parte became  indignant  and  impatient,  and  united 
Valtelina,  Chiavenna  and  Bormio  to  the  Cisalpine 
republic  (23d  Oct.,  1797).  .  .  .  So  the  old  limits 
of  Switzerland  were  unjustly  contracted;  four 
weeks  afterwards  also,  that  part  of  the  bishopric 
of  Bale  which  had  hitherto  been  respected  on  ac- 
count of  its  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  was  added  to 
France.  Thereat  great  fear  fell  on  the  Confeder- 
ates. .  .  .  Then  the  rumor  spread  that  a  French 
army  was  approaching  the  frontiers  of  Switzer- 
land to  protect  the  people  of  Vaud.  They  had 
called  for  the  intervention  of  France  in  virtue  of 
ancient  treaties.  But  report  said  that  the  French 
intended  to  overthrow  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Almost  the  whole  Confederacy  was  in 
a  state  of  confusion  and  dissolution.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  cantons,  powerless,  distrustful 
and  divided,  acted  each  for  itself,  without  con- 
cert. ...  In  the  mean  while  a  large  army  of 
French  advanced.  Under  their  generals  Bnine 
and  Schauenberg  they  entered  the  territory  of 
the  Confederates,  and  Vaud,  accepting  foreign 
protection,  declared  herself  independent  of  Berne. 
Then  the  governments  of  Switzerland  felt  that 
they  could  no  longer  maintain  their  former  do- 
minion. Lucerne  and  Schauflhausen  declared 
their  subjects  free  and  united  to  themselves. 
Zurich  released  the  prisoners  of  Stafa,  and  prom- 
ised to  ameliorate  her  constitution  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people.  .  .  .  Even  Freiburg  now  felt 


that  the  change  must  come  for  which  Chenaur 
had  bled.  And  the  council  of  Berne  received 
into  their  number  53  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try and  said :  '  Let  us  hold  together  in  the  com- 
mon danger. '  All  these  reforms  and  revolutions 
were  the  w-ork  of  four  weeks ;  all  too  late.  Berne, 
indeed,  with  Freiburg  and  Solothurn,  opposed 
her  troops  to  the  advancing  French  army.  Cour- 
age was  not  wanting;  but  discipline,  skill  in 
arms  and  experienced  officers.  .  .  .  On  the  very 
first  day  of  the  war  (2d  March,  1798),  the  enemy's 
light  troops  took  Freiburg  and  Solothurn,  an<l 
on  the  fourth  (•5th  March),  Berne  itself.  .  .  . 
France  now  authoritatively  decided  the  future 
fate  of  Switzerland  and  said:  '  The  Confederacy 
is  no  more.  Henceforward  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land shall  form  a  free  state,  one  and  indivisible, 
under  the  name  of  the  Helvetian  republic.  All 
the  inhabitants,  in  country  as  well  as  city,  shall 
have  equal  rights  of  citizenship.  The  citizens 
in  general  assembly  shall  choose  their  magis- 
trates, officers,  judges  and  legislative  council; 
the  legislative  council  shall  elect  the  general 
government;  the  government  shall  appoint  the 
cantonal  prefects  and  officers.'  The  whole  Swiss 
ferritory  was  divided  into  18  cantons  of  about 
equal  size.  For  this  purpose  the  district  of 
Berne  was  parcelled  into  the  cantons  of  Vaud, 
Oberland,  Berne  and  Aragau  ;  several  small  can- 
tons were  united  in  one;  as  Uri,  Schwj'z.  Unter- 
walden  and  Zug  in  the  canton  of  Waldstatten ; 
St.  Gallen  district,  Rheinthal  and  Appenzell  in 
the  canton  of  Santis;  several  countries  subject 
to  the  Confederacy,  as  Baden,  Thurgau,  Lugano 
and  Bellinzona,  formed  new  cantons.  Valais 
was  also  added  as  one;  Orisons  was  invited  to 
join  ;  but  Geneva,  JIuhlhausen  and  other  districts 
formerly  parts  of  Switzerland,  were  separated 
from  her  and  incorporated  with  France.  So  de- 
creed the  foreign  conquerors.  They  levied  heavy 
war-taxes  and  contributions.  They  carried  off 
the  tons  of  gold  which  Berne,  Zurich  and  other 
cities  had  accumulated  in  their  treasure-chambers 
during  their  dominion.  .  .  .  But  the  mountain- 
eers of  Uri,  Nidwalden,  Schwyz  and  Glarus, 
original  confederates  in  liberty,  said:  'In  battle 
and  in  blood,  our  fathers  won  the  glorious  jewel 
of  our  independence;  we  will  not  lose  it  but  in 
battle  and  in  blood.'  .  .  .  Then  they  fought 
valiantly  near  Wollrau  and  on  the  Schindellegi, 
but  unsuccessfully.  .  .  .  But  Aloys  Reiling  re- 
assembled his  troops  on  the  Rothenthurm,  near 
the  Morgarten  field  of  victorj'.  There  a  long 
and  bloody  battle  took  place.  .  .  .  Thrice  did 
the  French  troops  renew  the  combat :  thrice  were 
they  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Aegeri  in  Zug. 
It  was  the  second  of  May.  Nearly  2,000  of  the 
enemy  lay  slain  upon  that  glorious  field.  Glo- 
riously also  fought  the  Waldstatten  on  the  next 
day  near  Arth.  But  the  strength  of  the  heroes 
bled  away  in  their  very  victories.  They  made  a 
treaty,  and,  with  sorrow  in  their  hearts,  entered 
the  Helvetian  republic.  Thus  ended  the  (ild 
Bond  of  the  Confederates.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  had  it  lasted ;  in  seventy-four  days 
it  was  dissolved." — H.  Zschokke,  The  History  of 
Switzerland,  ch.  SI  and  60.  —  "A  system  of  rob- 
bery and  extortion,  more  shameless  even  than 
that  practised  in  Italy,  was  put  in  force  against 
the  cantonal  governments,  against  the  monaster 
ies,  and  jjgainst  private  individuals.  In  compen- 
sation for  the  material  losses  inflicted  upon  the 
country,  the  new  Helvetic  Republic,  one  and  in- 
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divisible,  was  proclaimed  at  Aarau.  It  conferred 
an  equality  of  political  rights  upon  all  natives  of 
Switzerland,  and  substituted  for  the  ancient  va- 
rieties of  cantonal  sovereignty  a  single  national 
government,  composed,  like  that  of  Prance,  of  a 
Directory  and  two  Councils  of  Legislature. '  The 
towns  and  districts  which  had  been  hitherto  ex- 
cluded from  a  sliare  in  government  welcomed  a 
change  wliich  seemed  to  place  them  on  a  level 
with  their  former  superiors:  the  mountain-can- 
tons fought  with  traditional  heroism  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  which  they  had  inherited  from 
their  fathers;  but  they  were  compelled,  one  after 
another,  to  submit  to  the  overwhelming  force  of 
France,  and  to  accept  the  new  constitution.  Yet, 
even  now,  when  peace  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
stored, and  the  whole  purpose  of  France  attained, 
the  tyranny  and  violence  of  the  invaders  ex- 
hausted the  endurance  of  a  spirited  people.  The 
magistrates  of  the  Republic  were  expelled  from 
office  at  the  word  of  a  French  Commission;  hos- 
tages were  seized  ;  at  length  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  order  was  required  as  a  condition  for 
the  evacuation  of  Switzerland  by  the  French 
army.  It  was  refused  by  the  mountaineers  of 
Unterwalden,  and  a  handful  of  peasants  met  the 
French  army  at  the  village  of  Stanz,  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  (Sept.  8).  There 
for  three  days  they  fought  with  unyielding  cour- 
age. Their  resistance  inflamed  the  French  to  a 
cruel  vengeance:  slaughtered  families  and  burn- 
ing villages  renewed,  in  this  so-called  crusade  of 
liberty,  the  savagery  of  ancient  war." — C.  A. 
Fyffe,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  i\  1,  e7i.  4. — 
"Geneva  at  the  same  time  [1798]  fell  a  prey  to 
the  ambition  of  the  all-engrossing  Republic. 
This  celebrated  city  had  long  been  an  object  of 
their  desire;  and  the  divisions  by  which  it  was 
now  distracted  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  the  object.  The  democratic 
party  loudly  demanded  a  union  with  that  power, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  report  upon  the  subject.  Their  report,  how- 
ever, was  unfavourable;  upon  which  General 
Gerard,  who  commanded  a  small  corps  in  the 
neighbourhood,  took  possession  of  the  town;  and 
the  Senate,  with  the  bayonet  at  their  throats, 
formally  agreed  to  a  union  with  the  conquering 
Republic."— Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  ch.  35  (r.  6). 

Also  IN:  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  Rev.  (Am. 
ed.).  V.  4,  'pp.  348-353.  — JIallet  du  Pan,  Memoirs 
ami  Cor.,  l\  3,  di.  13-14. 

A.  D.  1797.  —  Bonaparte's  dismemberment 
of  the  Graubiinden.     See  France:  A.  D.  1797 

(M.iV — OCTOISEOK). 

A.  D.  1798-1799. — Battlefield  of  the  second 
Coalition  against  France.  See  France:  A.  1). 
I7'.iy-1TU9  (ArciUST— Aphid. 

A.  D.  1799  (August — December).  —  Cam- 
paign of  the  French  against  the  Russians. — 
Battle  of  Zurich. —  Carnage  in  the  city. — 
Suwarrow's  retreat.  See  France:  A.  D.  1799 
(August — Decemisek). 

A.  D.  1800.— Bonaparte's  passage  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard.  See  Fr.^ce:  A.  D.  1800- 
1801  (May— Feijkuary). 

A.  D.  1802. — Revolution  instigated  and  en- 
forced by  Bonaparte.  See  France:  A.  D.  1801- 
1803. 

A.  D.  1803-1848.— Napoleon's  Act  of  Medi- 
ation.— Independence  regained  and  Neutrality 
guaranteed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. — Ge- 


neva the  ^alais,  and   Neuchatel.-The  Fed- 
?Jf'  ^^"1°^  L8iS.-The  Sonderbund  and  Civil 


War.-The  Federal   Constitution   of  1848  - 
Konaparte  summoned  deputies  of  both  parties 
to  Pans,  and  after  long  consultation  with  ther 


la„,Save  to  Switzerland,  on  the  2d  February 
1803,  a  new  Constitution  termed  the  Act  of 
Mertiation.  Old  names  were  restored,  and  in 
some  cases  what  had  been  subject  lands  were  in- 
corporated m  the  League,  which  now  consisted 
ot  IJ  Cantons,  each  having  a  separate  Constitu- 
tion. I  he  additional  six  were:  St.  Gallen.  the 
Grisons,  Aargau,  Thuigau.  Ticino.  and  Vaud 
Ih^  was  the  fifth  phase  of  the  C<jnfedenition. 
A  Diet  was  created,  there  being  one  deputy  to 
each  Canton,  but  still  with  limited  powers."  for 
he  could  only  vote  according  to  his  instructions. 
The  19  deputies  had,  however,  between  them  23 
votes,  because  every  deputy  who  represented  a 
Canton  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  pos- 
sessed two  votes,  and  there  were  six  of  these 
Cantons.  The  Diet  met  once  a  year  in  .June,  by 
turns  at  Zurich,  Bern,  Luzern,  Freiburg,  Solo- 
thurn,  and  Basel,  the  Cantons  of  which  these 
were  the  capitals  becoming  successively  directing 
Cantons.  Three  were  Catholic  and  three  Prot- 
estant. The  head  of  the  <iirecting  Canton  for 
the  time  being  was  Landaminann  of  Switzer- 
land and  President  of  the  Diet.  The  Act  ot 
Mediation  was  not  acceptable  to  all  parties, 
and  before  Switzerland  could  become  entirely 
independent  there  was  to  be  one  more  for- 
eign intervention.  The  fall  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  brought  with  it  the  destruction  of  his 
work  in  that  country,  the  neutrality  and  inde- 
pendence of  which  were  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  [see  Vienna:  Congress  of], 
though  upon  condition  of  the  maintenance  in 
the  Confederation  of  the  new  Cantons;  and  in 
1814  the  Valais  (a  Republic  allied  to  the  Confed- 
eration from  the  Middle  Ages  till  1798),  NeiichS- 
tel  (which,  from  being  subject  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  had  been  bestowed  by  Napoleon  upon 
Marshal  Berthier),  and  Geneva  (which  had  iK'cn 
annexed  to  France  under  the  Directory  in  1798, 
but  was  now  independent  and  rendered  more 
compact  by  the  addition  of  some  territory  be- 
longing to  France  and  Savoy)  were  added  to  the 
existing  Cantons.  Finally,  the  perpetual  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  and  the  inviolability  of 
her  territory  were  guaranteed  by  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  in  an 
Act  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  November  1815. 
Neuchatel,  however,  only  really  gained  its  inde- 
pendence in  1857,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  Prus- 
sian Principality.  The  Confederation  now  con- 
sisted of  22  Cantons,  and  a  Federal  Pact,  drawn 
up  at  Zurich  by  the  Diet  in  1815,  and  accepted 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  took  the  place  of  the 
Act  of  Mediation,  and  remained  in  force  till  1848. 
It  was  in  some  respects  a  return  to  the  stale  of 
thinss  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  and 
restored  to  the  Cantons  a  large  portion  of  tlieir 
former  sovereignty.  .  .  .  Then  came  an  epoch 
of  agitatiiai  and  "discord.  The  Confederation 
suffered  from  a  fundamental  vice,  i.  c.  the 
powerlessness  of  the  central  authority.  The 
Cantons  had  become  too  independent,  and  gave 
to  their  deputies  instructions  differing  widely 
from  each  other.  The  fall  of  the  Bourbons  m 
1830  had  its  echo  in  Switzerland,  the  patricians 
of  Bern  and  the  aristocratic  class  in  other  Caii- 
totis  lost  the  ascendency  wliich  they  had  grad- 
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iially  recovered  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury", and  the  power  of  tlie  people  was  greatly 
increased.  In  several  months  13  Cantons,  among 
which  were  Luzern  and  Freiburg,  modified  their 
Constitutions  in  a  democratic  sense,  some  peace- 
ably, others  by  revolution.  .  .  .  Between  1830 
and  1847  there  were  in  all  37  revisions  of  can- 
tonal Constitutions.  To  political  disputes  re- 
ligious troubles  were  added.  In  Aargau  the 
(tonstitution  of  1831,  whereby  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil was  made  to  consist  of  200  members,  half 
being  Protestants  and  half  Catholics,  was  revised 
in  1840,  and  by  the  new  Constitution  the  mem- 
bers were  no  longer  to  be  chosen  with  any  refer- 
ence to  creed,  but  upon  the  basis  of  wide  popular 
representation,  thus  giving  a  numerical  advan- 
tage to  the  Protestants.  Discontent  arose  among 
the  Catliolics,  and  eventually  some  3,000  peas- 
ants of  that  faith  took  up  arms,  but  were  beaten 
by  Protestants  of  Aargau  at  Villraergen  in  Jan- 
uary 1841,  and  the  consequence  was  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  eight  convents  in  that  Canton,  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  most  valuable  property. 
...  A  first  result  of  the  suppression  of  these 
convents  was  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  government 
of  Luzern,  and  the  advent  to  power  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  that  Canton.  Two 
years  later  the  new  government  convoked  dele- 
gates of  the  Catholic  Cantons  at  Rothen,  near 
Luzern,  and  there  in  secret  conferences,  and 
under  the  pretext  that  religion  was  in  danger, 
the  bases  of  a  separate  League  or  Sonderbund 
were  laid,  embracing  the  four  Forest  Cantons, 
Zug,  and  Freiburg.  Subsequently  the  Valais 
joined  the  League,  which  was  clearly  a  violation 
not  only  of  the  letter  but  also  of  the  spirit  of  tlie 
Federal  Pact.  In  1844  the  Grand  Council  of  Lu- 
zern voted  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits'  appeal  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  superior  public 
education,  and  this  led  to  hostilities  between  the 
Liberal  and  Ultramontane  parties.  Bands  of 
volunteers  attacked  Luzern  and  were  defeated, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  became  a  burning 
question,  and  finally,  when  the  ordinary  Diet 
assembled  at  Bern  in  July  1847,  the  Sonderbund 
Cantons  declared  their  intention  of  persevering  in 
their  separate  alliance  until  the  other  Cantons 
had  decreed  the  re-establishment  of  the  Aargau 
convents,  abandoned  the  question  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  renounced  all  modifications  of  the  Pact. 
These  conditions  could  evidently  not  be  ac- 
cepted. ...  On  the  4th  November  1847,  after 
the  deputies  of  the  Sonderbund  had  left  the  Diet, 
this  League  was  declared  to  be  dissolved,  and 
liostilities  broke  out  between  the  two  contending 
parties.  A  short  and  decisive  campaign  of  35 
days  ensued,  Freiburg  was  taken  b}'  the  Federal 
troops,  under  General  Dufour,  later  Luzern 
opened  its  gates,  the  small  Cantons  and  the 
Valais  capitulated  and  the  strife  came  to  an 
end.  ...  As  soon  as  the  Sonderbund  was  dis- 
solved, it  became  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
revision  of  the  Federal  Pact." — Sir  F.  ,0.  Adams 
and  C.  D.  Cunningham,  T/ie  Swiss  Confederation, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  i8io. —  Annexation  of  the  Valais  to 
France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1810  (February 
— December). 

A.  D.  1817.— Accession  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 
See  Holy  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1832. — Educational  reforms.  SeeEDu- 
c.vriox.     -Modern;     European     Countries. — 

SwiTZEUI.WU. 


A.  D.  1848-1890. — The  existing  Federal 
Constitution. — On  the  conclusion  of  the  Sonder- 
bund Secession  and  War,  the  task  of  drawing  up 
a  Constitution  for  the  Confederacy  was  confided 
to  a  committee  of  fourteen  members,  and  the 
work  was  finished  on  the  8lh  of  April,  1848. 
"  The  project  was  submitted  to  the  Cantons,  and 
accepted  at  once  by  tlnrteen  and  a  half;  others 
joined  during  the  summer,  and  the  new  Consti- 
tution was  finally  promulgated  with  the  assent 
of  all  on  the  13th  September.  Hence  arose 
the  seventh  and  last  phase  of  the  Confederation, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  Constitution  for 
the  whole  of  Switzerland,  being  the  first  which 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Swiss,  without  any 
foreign  iutiuence,  although  its  authors  had 
studied  that  of  the  United  States.  ...  It  was 
natural  that,  as  iu  process  of  time  commerce  and 
industry  were  developed,  and  as  the  differences 
between  the  legislation  of  the  various  Cantons 
became  more  apparent,  a  revision  of  the  first 
really  Swiss  Constitution  should  be  found  neces- 
sary. This  was  proposed  both  in  1871  and  1873, 
but  the  partisans  of  a  further  centralization, 
though  successful  in  the  Chambers,  were  de- 
feated upon  an  appeal  to  the  popular  vote  on 
the  13th  May  1873,  by  a  majorit}'  of  between 
five  and  six  thousand,  and  by  thirteen  Cantons 
to  nine.  The  question  was,  however,  by  no 
means  settled,  and  in  1874  a  new  project  of  re- 
vision, more  acceptable  to  the  partisans  of  can- 
tonal independence,  was  adopted  by  the  people, 
the  numbers  being  340,199,  to  198,013.  The 
Cantons  were  about  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
revision,  14i  declaring  for  and  74-  against  it. 
This  Constitution  bears  date  the  39th  May  1874, 
and  has  since  been  added  to  and  altered  in  cer- 
tain particulars." — Sir  F.  O.  Adams  and  C.  D. 
Cunningham,  The  Swiss  Confederation,  ch.  1. — 
"Since  1848  .  .  .  Switzerland  has  been  a  federal 
state,  consisting  of  a  central  authority,  the 
Bund,  and  19  entire  and  6  half  states,  the  Can- 
tons; to  foreign  powers  she  presents  an  united 
front,  while  her  internal  policy  allows  to  each 
Canton  a  large  amount  of  independence.  .  .  . 
The  basis  of  all  legislative  division  is  the  Com- 
mune or  'Gemeinde,'  corresponding  in  some 
slight  degree  to  the  English  'Parish.'  The 
Commune  in  its  legislative  and  administrative 
aspect  or  '  Einwohnergemeinde  '  is  composed  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  Commune.  It  is  self- 
governing  and  has  the  control  of  the  local  police; 
it  also  administers  all  matters  connected  with 
pauperism,  education,  sanitary  and  funeral  reg- 
iilations,  the  fire  brigade,  the  maintenance  of 
public  peace  and  trusteeships.  ...  At  the  head 
of  the  Commune  is  the  'Gemeinderath,'  or 
'  Communal  Coiincil,'  whose  members  are  elected 
from  the  inhabitants  for  a  fixed  period.  It  is 
presided  over  by  an  'Ammann,'  or  'Mayor,' or 
'President.'.  .  .  Above  the  Commune  on  the 
ascending  scale  comes  the  Canton.  .  .  .  Each  of 
the  19  Cantons  and  6  half  Cantons  is  a  sovereign 
state,  whose  privileges  are  nevertheless  limited 
by  the  Federal  Constitution,  particularly  as  re- 
gards legal  and  military  matters;  the  Constitu- 
tion also  defines  the  extent  of  each  Canton,  and 
no  portion  of  a  Canton  is  allowed  to  secede  and 
join  itself  to  another  Canton.  .  .  .  Legislative 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  '  Volk ' ;  in  the  polit- 
ical sense  of  the  word  the  '  Volk  '  consists  of  all 
the  Swiss  living  in  the  Canton,  who  have  passed 
their  20th  year  and  are  not  under  disability  from 
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crime  or  bankruptcy.  The  voting  on  the  part 
of  the  people  deals  mostly  -with  alterations  in 
the  cantonal  constitution,  treaties,  laws,  decis- 
ions of  till'  First  Council  involving  expenditures 
of  Frs.  100,000  and  upward,  and  other  decisions 
which  the  Council  considers  advisable  to  subject 
to  the  public  vote,  which  also  determines  the 
adoption  of  propositions  for  the  creation  of  new 
laws,  or  the  alteration  or  abolition  of  old  ones, 
when  such  a  plebiscite  is  demanded  by  a  petition 
signed  by  5,000  voters.  .  .  .  The  First  Council 
(Grosse  Rath)  is  the  liighest  political  and  admin- 
istrative power  of  the  Canton.  It  corresponds 
to  the  '  Chamber '  of  other  countries.  Every 
1,300  inhabitants  of  an  electoral  circuit  send  one 
member.  .  .  .  The  Kleine  Rath  or  special  coun- 
cil (corresponding  to  the  '  Jlinisterium'  of  other 
continental  countries)  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers and  has  three  proxies.  It  is  chosen  by  the 
First  C'ouncil  for  a  period  of  two  years.  It 
superintends  all  cantonal  institutions  and  con- 
trols the  various  public  boards.  .  .  .  The  popu- 
lations of  the  23  sovereign  Cantons  constitute 
together  the  Swiss  Confederation.  .  .  .  The 
highest  power  of  the  Bund  is  exercised  by  the 
'Bundesversammlung,'  or  Parliament,  which 
consists  of  two  chambers,  the  '  Nationalrath,' 
and  the  '  Standerath. '  The  Nationalrath  corre- 
sponds to  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and 
tlie  Stauilerath  partially  to  the  House  of  Lords; 
the  former  represents  the  Swiss  people,  the  latter 
the  Cantons.  The  Nationalrath  consists  of  145 
members.  .  .  .  Ever}'  Canton  or  half  Canton 
must  choose  at  least  one  member;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  election  Switzerland  is  divided  into 
49  electoral  districts.  The  Nationalrath  is  trien- 
nial. .  .  .  The  Standerath  consists  of  44  mem- 
bers, each   Canton   having   two  representatives 


and  each  half  Canton  one.  ...  A  bill  is  re- 
garded as  passed  when  it  has  an  absolute  ma- 
jonty  in  both  chambers,  but  it  docs  not  come 
into  force  until  either  a  plebiscite  is  not  de- 
manded for  a  space  of  three  months,  or.  if  it  is 
demanded  (for  which  the  recpiest  of  30.000  votere 
is  necessary)  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
people  is  in  favor  of  the  bill.  This  privilege  of 
the  people  to  control  the  decision  of  their  repre- 
sentatives is  called  Das  Referendum  [see  Refku- 
bndum].  .  .  .  Theliighestadministrativeuulhor- 
ity  in  Switzerland  is  the  Bundesrath,  composed 
of  seven  members,  which  [like  the  Bundesver- 
sammlung] .  .  .  meets  in  Bern.  Its  members 
are  chosen  by  the  Bundesversammlung  and  the 
term  of  office  is  ten  years.  .  .  .  The  president  of 
the  Confederation  (Bundesprcsident)  is  chosen 
by  the  Bundesversammlung  from  the  members 
of  tlie  Bundesrath  for  one  year.  .  .  .  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  so  far  as  it  is  e.\ercised  by 
the  Bund,  is  entrusted  to  a  Court,  the  Biindes- 
gericht,  consisting  of  nine  members." — P.  Ilauri. 
Sketch  nf  the  Const,  of  Switzerland  (in  Stnek- 
land's  "  The  Engndine"). 

Also  in  :  Sir  F.  O.  Adams  and  C.  D.  Cunnine- 
ham,  IVie  Stciss  Confederation. — J.  M.  Vincent, 
State  and  Federal  Gov't  in,  Switzerland. — Old 
South  Leaflets,  gen.  series,  no.  18. — Univ.  of 
Penn.,  Pub's,  no.  8. — For  the  text  of  the  Swiss 
Constitution,  see  Constitutios  of  Switzer- 
land. 

A.  D.  1871. —  Exclusion  of  Jesuits.  See 
Jesuits:  A.  D.  1TC9-1n:1. 

A.  D.  1894.— The  President  of  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Council  for  1894  is  £mile  Frey,  the  Vice 
President,  Joseph  Zemp.  According  to  the  latest 
census,  taken  in  1888,  the  population  of  Switzer- 
land was  2,917,740. 


SWORD,  German  Order  of  the.  See  Li- 
vonia: 12-13TH  Cenittiiks. 

SWORD,  Swedish  Orderof  the.— An  Order, 
ascribed  to  Gu.stavus  Vasa.  It  was  revived, 
after  long  neglect,  by  King  Frederick  I.  in 
1748. 

SYAGRIUS,  Kingdom  of.  SeeGA0L:A.  D. 
457-486. 

SYBARIS.— SYBARITES.  — Sybaris  and 
Kroton  were  two  ancient  Greek  cities,  founded 
by  Achiean  colonists,  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Tarentura,  in  southern  Italy.  "The  town  of 
Sybaris  was  planted  between  .two  rivers,  the 
Sybaris  and  the  Krathis  (the  name  of  the  latter 
borrowed  from  a  river  of  Achaia) ;  the  town  of 
Kroton  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  on  the 
river  ^sarus.  .  .  .  The  fatal  contest  between 
these  two  cities,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  Sy- 
baris, took  place  in  510  B.  C,  after  the  latter 
had  subsisted  in  growing  prosperity  for  210 
years.  ...  We  are  told  that  the  Svbarites,  in 
that  final  contest,  marched  against  Kroton  with 
an  armv  of  300,000  men.  .  .  .  The  few  state- 
ments wliich  have  reached  us  respecting  thern 
touch,  unfortunately,  upon  little  more  than  their 
lu.xury,  fantastic  self-indulgence  and  extrava- 
gant indolence,  for  which  qualities  they  have  be- 
come proverbial  in  modern  times  as  well  as  in 
ancient.  Anecdotes  illustrating  these  qualities 
were  current,  and  served  more  than  one  purpose 
in  antiquitv."— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
<•//.  22. 

SYBOTA,  Naval  Battle  of.— Fought,  B.  C. 
432,  lietween  the  fleets  of  Corintli  and  Corcyra,  in 


the  quarrel  which  led  up  to  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  The  Athenians  had  ten  ships  present,  as 
allies  of  the  Corcyreans,  intending  only  to  watch 
affairs,  but  at  the  end  they  were  drawn  into  the 
tight.  The  Corcyreans  were  beaten.  —  Thucyd- 
ides,  nistorij.  bk.  1,  sect.  46. 

SYCOPHANTS. —  "Not  until  now  [about 
B.  C.  428,  wlien  the  demagogue  Cleon  rose  to 
power  at  Athens]  did  the  activity  of  the  Syco- 
phants attain  to  its  full  height;  a  class  of  men 
arose  who  made  a  regular  trade  of  collecting 
materials  for  indictments,  and  of  bringing  their 
fellow  citizens  before  a  legal  tribunal.  These 
denunciations  were  particularly  dia'Ctcd  against 
those  who  were  distinguished  by  wealth,  birth 
and  services,  and  who  therefore  gave  cause  for 
suspicion;  for  the  informers  wished  to  prove 
themselves  zealous  friends  of  the  people  and  ac- 
tive guardians  of  the  constitution.  .  .  .  In- 
trigues and  conspiracies  were  suspected  in  all 
quarters,  and  the  pojuilar  orators  persuaded  the 
citizens  to  put  no  contidence  in  any  magistrate. 
envoy  or  commission,  but  rather  to  settle  every- 
thint'  in  full  assemblv  and  themselves  assume  the 
entire  executive.  The  Sycophants  made  their 
living  out  of  this  universal  suspicion.  .  .  .  They 
threatened  prosecutions  in  order  thus  to  extort 
monev  from  guilt v  and  innocent  alike;  for  even 
among  those  who  felt  free  from  guilt  were  nianv 
wlio  shunned  a  political  prosecution  beyond  all 
other  thincs,  having  no  confidence  in  a  jiiry.  — 
E.  Curtins.  Hid.  of  G rem:  hk.  4   ch.  2  (r.  A). 

SYDENHAM,  and  Rational  Medicine,  hce 
Medical  Science:  17tu  Centukv. 
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SYRACUSE,  15.  C.  415-413. 


SYDNEY  :  First  settlement  (1788).  See 
Austkalia:   a.  D.  1601-iaOO, 

SYLLA.     Soe  Sri.i,.\. 

SYLLABARIES.— •'  A  good  deal  of  the  [As- 
syrian] litiniture  was  of  a  le.xical  and  grammati- 
cal kind,  and  was  intended  to  assist  tlie  Semitic 
student  in  interpreting  tlie  old  Accadian  texts. 
Lists  of  ciiaracters  were  drawn  up  witli  tlieir 
pronunciation  in  Accadian  and  the  translation 
into  Assyrian  of  tlie  words  represented  by  tlieni. 
Since  the  Accadian  pronunciation  of  a  character 
was  frequently  tlie  phonetic  value  attached  to  it 
l)y  the  Assyrians,  these  syllabaries,  as  they  have 
been  termed — in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  cuneiform  characters  denoted  syllables  and 
not  letters- — have  been  of  tlie  greatest  possible 
assistance  in  the  decipherment  of  the  inscrip- 
tions."—  A.  H.  Sayce,  Assyria,  its  Princes,  Priests 
and  People,  eh.  4. 

SYLLABUS  OF  1864,  The.  See  Papacy: 
A.  I).  1804. 

SYLVANIA,  The  proposed  State  of.  See 
Northwest  Territory  ok  the  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  17S4. 

SYLVESTER  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  999-1003. 
. . .   Sylvester  III.,  Antipope,  1044. 

SYMMACHIA.— An  ottensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  two  states  was  so  called  by  the 
Greeks. 

SYMMORI^,  The.—"  In  the  archonship  of 
Nausiuicus  in  Olynip.  100.3  (B.  C.  378)  tlie  insti- 
tution of  what  were  called  the  symmoriie  (col- 
legia, or  companies),  was  introduced  [at  Athens] 
in  relation  to  the  property  taxes.  The  object  of 
this  institution,  as  the  details  of  the  arrangement 
themselves  show,  was  through  the  joint  liability 
of  larger  associations  to  confirm  the  sense  of  in- 
dividual obligation  to  jiay  the  ta.xes,  and  to 
secure  their  collection,  and  also,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, to  cause  those  taxes  which  were  not  received 
at  the  proper  time  to  be  advanced  by  the  most 
wealthy  citizens." — A.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy 
of  the  At/ie/iiiins  (tr.  hy  L<niih),  bk.  4,  eh.  9. 

SYMPOSIUM.— the  Symposium  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  was  that  part  of  a  feast  which  en- 
sued when  the  substantial  eating  was  done,  and 
which  was  enlivened  with  wine,  music,  conver- 
sation, exhibitions  of  dancing,  etc. — 0.  C.  Felton, 
Oi'eece,  Ancient  and  Modern,  course  2,  lect.  5. 

SYNHEDRION,  OR  SYNEDRION,  The. 
See  Sanhedrim. 

SYNOECIA.  See  Athens;  The  Beginning. 

SYNOD  OF  THE  OAK,  The.  See  Home: 
A.  1).  400-518. 

SYRACUSE  :  B.  C.  734. —The  Founding 
of  the  city. — "Syracuse  was  founded  the  year 
after  Naxos,  by  Corinthians,  under  a  leader 
named  Archias,  a  Heracleid,  and  probably  of 
the  ruling  caste,  who  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  country  to  avoid  the  elTects  of 
the  indignation  which  he  had  excited  by  a  horri- 
ble outrage  committed  in  a  family  of  lower  rank. 
.  .  .  Syracuse  became,  in  course  of  time,  the 
parent  of  other  Sicilian  cities,  among  which 
Camarina  was  the  most  considerable.  .  .  .  Forty- 
five  years  after  Syracuse,  Gela  was  founded  by 
a  band  collected  from  Crete  and  Rhodes,  chiefly 
from  Lindus,  and  about  a  century  later  (B.  C. 
582)  sent  forth  settlers  to  the  banks  of  the  Ac- 
ragas,  where  they  built  Agrigentum. "— C.  Tliirl- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  12.— The  first  settlement 
at  Syracuse  was  on  the  islet  of  Orty gia.  ' '  Ortygia, 


two  English  miles  in  circumference,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  island  only  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  was  bridged  over  when  the  city 
was  occupied  and  enlarged  by  Gelon  in  the  72nd 
Olympiad,  if  not  earlier.  It  formed  only  a  small 
jiart,  though  the  most  secure  and  best-fortified 
part,  of  the  vast  space  which  the  city  afterwards 
occupied.  But  it  sufficed  alone  for  the  inhabi- 
tants during  a  considerable  time,  and  the  present 
city  in  its  modern  decline  has  again  reverted  to 
the  same  modest  limits.  Moreover,  Ortygia 
offered  another  advantage  of  not  less  value.  It 
lay  across  the  entrance  of  a  spacious  harbour, 
approached  by  a  narrow  mouth,  and  its  fountain 
of  Arethusa  was  memorable  in  antiquity  both 
for  the  abundance  and  goodness  of  its  water." — 
G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Oreece,  pt.  2,  ch,  22. 

B.  C.  480. —  Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
Himera.     See  Sicily:  B.  C.  480. 

B.  C.  415-413.— Siege  by  the  Athenians.— 
The  Greek  city  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  having 
been  founded  and  built  up  by  colonization  from 
Corinth,  naturally  shared  the  deep  hatred  of 
Athens  which  was  common  among  the  Dorian 
Greeks,  and  which  the  Corinthians  particularly 
found  many  reasons  to  cherish.  The  feeling  at 
Athens  was  reciprocal,  and,  as  the  two  cities 
grew  supreme  in  their  respective  spheres  and 
arrogant  with  the  consciousness  of  superior 
power,  mutual  jealousies  fed  their  passion  of 
hostility,  although  nothing  in  their  affairs,  either 
politically  or  commercially,  brought  them  really 
into  couHict  with  one  another.  But  Syracuse, 
enforcing  her  supremacy  in  Sicily,  dealt  roughlj' 
with  the  Ionian  settlements  there,  and  Athens 
was  appealed  to  for  aid.  The  first  call  upon 
her  was  made  (B.  C.  428)  in  the  midst  of  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and 
came  from  the  people  of  Leontini,  then  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  Syracuse,  into  which  other 
Sicilian  cities  had  been  drawn.  The  Athenians 
were  easily  induced  to  respond  to  the  call,  antl 
they  sent  a  naval  force  which  took  part  in  the 
Leontine  War,  but  without  any  marked  success. 
The  result  was  to  produce  among  the  Sicilians 
a  common  dread  of  Athenian  interference,  which 
led  them  to  patch  up  a  general  jieace.  But 
fresh  quarrels  were  not  long  in  arising,  in  the 
course  of  which  Leontini  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  another  Sicilian  city,  Egesta,  w  hich  Atlieus 
had  before  received  into  her  alliance,  claimed 
help  against  Syracuse.  This  appeal  reached  the 
Athenians  at  a  time  (B.  C.  416)  when  their  popu- 
lace was  blindly  following  Alcibiades,  whose 
ambition  craved  war,  and  who  cliafcd  under 
the  restraints  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Sparta 
which  Nicias  had  brought  about.  They  were 
carried  by  his  influence  into  the  undertaking  of 
a  great  expedition  of  conquest,  directed  against 
the  Sicilian  capital  —  the  most  costly  and  for 
midable  which  any  Greek  state  had  ever  fitted 
out.  In  the  summer  of  B.  C.  415  the  whole 
force  assembled  at  Corcyra  and  sailed  across 
the  Ionian  sea  to  the  Italian  coast  and  thence 
to  Sicily.  It  consisted  of  134  triremes,  with 
many  merchant,  ships  and  transports,  bearing 
5,100  lioplites,  480  bowmen  and  700  Rliodiau 
slingers.  The  commanders  were  Kicias,  Lama- 
clius  and  Alcibiades.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  Sicily  a  disagreement  among  the 
generals  made  efficient  action  impossible  and 
gave  the  Syracusans  time  to  prepare  a  stubborn 
resistance.     Meantime  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
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at  Athens  had  brought  about  a  decree  for  his 
arrest,  on  account  of  an  alleged  profanation  of 
the  sacred  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and,  fearing  to 
face  the  accusation,  he  fled,  taking  refuge  at 
Sparta,  where  he  became  tlie  implacable  enemy 
of  his  country.  Three  months  passed  before 
Nicias,  who  held  the  chief  command,  made  any 
attempt  against  Syracuse.  He  then  struck  a 
single  blow,  which  was  successful,  but  which 
led  to  nothing;  for  the  Athenian  army  was  with- 
drawn immediately  afterwards  and  put  into 
winter  quarters.  In  the  following  spring  tlie 
regular  operations  of  a  siege  and  blockade  were 
undertaken,  at  sea  with  the  fleet  and  on  land 
by  a  wall  of  circuravallation.  The  undertaking 
promised  well  at  first  and  the  Syracusans  were 
profoundly    discouraged.     But    Sparta,    where 

.  Alcibiades  worked  passionately  in  their  favor, 
sent  tliem  a  general,  Gylippus,  who  proved  to 
be  equal  to  an  array,  and  promised  reinforce- 
ments to  follow.  Tlie  more  vigorous  Athenian 
general,  Lamachus,  had  been  killed,  and  Nicias, 
with  incredible  apathy,  sufl'ered  Gylippus  to 
gather  up  a  small  army  in  the  island  and  to 
enter  Syracuse  with  it,  in  defiance  of  the  Athen- 
ian blockade.  Prom  that  day  the  situation  was 
reversed.  The  besieged  became  the  assailants 
and  the  besiegers  defended  themselves.  Nicias 
sent  to  Athens  for  help  and  maintained  his 
ground  with  difficulty  through  another  long 
winter,  until  a  second  great  fleet  and  army  ar- 
rived, under  the  capable  general  Demosthenes, 
to  reinforce  him.  But  it  was  too  late.  Syra- 
cuse had  received  powerful  aid,  in  ships  and 
men,  from  Corinth,  from  Sparta  and  from  other 
enemies  of  Athens,  had  built  a  navy  and  trained 
sailors  of  lier  own,  and  was  full  of  confident 
courage.  The  Athenians  were  continually  de- 
feated, on  laud  and  sea,  and  hoped  for  nothing 
at  last  but  to  be  able  to  retreat.  Even  the  op- 
portunity to  do  that  was  lost  for  them  in  the  end 
by  the  weakness  of  Nicias,  who  delayed  mov- 
ing on  account  of  an  eclipse,  until  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  a  final  sea-tight  and  the  island  roads 
were  blocked  by  an  implacable  enemy.  The 
flight  when  it  was  undertaken  proved  a  hopeless 
attempt,  and  there  is  nothing  in  history  more 
tragical  than  the  account  of  it  which  is  given 

•  in  tue  pages  of  Tliucydides.  On  the  sixth  day 
of  the  struggling  retreat  the  division  under 
Demosthenes  gave  up  and  surrendered  to  the 
pursuers  who  swarmed  around  it.  On  the  next 
day  Nicias  yielded  with  the  rest,  after  a  ter- 
rible massacre  at  the  river  Assinarus.  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  the  sword,  al- 
though Gylippus  interceded  for  them.  Their 
followers  were  imprisoned  in  the  Syracusan 
quarries.  "There  were  great  numbers  of  them 
and  they  were  crowded  in  a  deep  and  narrow 
place.  At  first  the  sun  by  day  was  still  scorch- 
ing and  suffocating,  for  they  had  no  roof  over 
their  heads,  while  the  autumn  nights  were  cold, 
and  the  extremes  of  temperature  engendered  vio- 
lent disorders.  Being  cramped  for  room  they 
had  to  do  everything  on  the  same  spot.  The 
corijses  of  those  who  died  from  their  wounds, 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  the  like,  lay 
heaped  one  upon  another.  The  smells  were 
intolerable;  and  they  were  at  the  same  time 
afflicted  by  hunger  and  thirst.  During  eight 
months  they  were  allowed  only  about  half  a 
pint  of  water  and  a  pint  of  food  a  day.  Every 
kind  of  misery  which  could  befall  man  in  such  a 


p  ace  befell  them  This  was  the  condition  of  all 
the  captives  for  about  ten  weeks.  At  length  the 
Syracusans  sold  them,  with  the  exception  of  th- 
A  hemans  and  of  any  Sicilian  or  Italian  Greeks 
who  had  .sided  with  them  in  the  war.  The  whole 
number  of  the  public  prisoners  is  not  accurately 

n"T"'TT  '  *'"'-^'  '■'■''''''^  ""^  '<^'SS  than  7,000  Of 
all  the  Hellenic  actions  which  took  place  in  this 
war,  or  indeed  of  all  Hellenic  actions  which  an- 
on record,  this  was  the  greatest  —  the  most  glori- 
ous to  the  victors,  the  most  ruinous  to  the  van- 
quished; for  they  were  utterly  and  at  all  points 
defeated,  and  their  sufferings  were  prodigious 
l<leet  and  army  perished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth;  nothing  was  saved,  and  of  the  many  wlio 
went  forth  few  returned  home.  Thus  ended  the 
Sicilian  expedition."— Thucydidcs,  Uistoru  Ur 
by  Jowett),  bk.  6-7. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  IlUt.  of  Sicily,  v.  3 
— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  58-60.— Sir 
E.  Creasy,  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,  ch.  2.  — See 
also.  Athens:  B.  C.  415^13. 

B.  C.  397-396.— Dionysius  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.—Eighteen  years  after  the  tragic  deliv 
erance  of  Syracuse  from  the  besieging  host  and 
fleet  of  the  Athenians,  the  Sicilian  capital  ex- 
perienced a  second  great  peril  and  extraordinarv 
escape  of  like  kind.  The  democratic  govern- 
ment of  Syracuse  had  meantime  fallen  and  a 
new  tyrant  had  risen  to  power.  Dionysius,  who 
began  life  in  a  low  station,  made  his  way  up- 
ward by  ruthless  energy  and  cunning,  practising 
skilfully  the  arts  of  a  demagogue  until  he  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  making 
himself  their  master  in  the  end.  When  the  so\"- 
ereignty  of  Dionysius  had  acquired  firmness  and 
the  fortifications  and  armament  of  his  city  had 
l)een  powerfully  increased,  it  suited  his  purposes 
to  make  war  upon  the  Carthaginians,  which  he 
did,  B.  C.  397.  He  attacked  Motye,  which  was 
the  most  important  of  their  cities  in  Sicily,  and 
took  it  after  a  siege  of  some  months'  duration, 
slaughtering  and  enslaving  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants. But  his  triumph  in  this  exploit  was  brief. 
Imilkon,  or  Himilco.  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander, arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet  and 
army  and  recaptured  Sfotye  with  case.  That 
done  he  made  a  rapid  march  to  Messene,  in  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  gained 
that  city  almost  without  a  blow.  The  inhabi- 
tants escaped,  for  the  most  part,  but  the  town  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  an  ulter  heap  of 
ruins — from  which  it  was  subsequently  rebuilt. 
From  Messene  he  advanced  to  Syracuse,  Dionys 
ius  not  daring  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  The 
Syracusan  fleet,  encountering  that  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, near  Katana,  was  almost  annihilated, 
and  when  the  vast  African  armament,  number- 
ing more  than  seventeen  hundred  ships  of  every 
description,  sailed  into  the  Great  Harbor  of  Syra- 
cuse, there  was  nothing  to  oppose  it.  The  city 
was  formidably  invested,  by  land  and  sea,  and  iU 
fate  would  have  appeared  to  be  sealed.  But  the 
gods  interposed,  as  the  ancients  thought,  and 
avenged  themselves  for  insults  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  put  upon  them.  Once  more  the 
fatal  pestilence  which  had  smitten  the  latter 
twice  before  in  their  Sicilian  Wars  appeared  and 
their  huge  army  was  palsied  by  it.  "  Care  and 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even  interment  of 
the  dead,  became  impracticable;  so  that  the 
whole  camp  presented  a  scene  of  deplorable 
a"ouv   aggravated  by  the  horrors  and  stench  of 
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150,000  uiibiiried  bodies.  The  military  strength 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  completely  prostrated 
by  such  a  visitation.  Far  from  being  able  to 
make  progress  in  the  siege,  they  were  not  even 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  moderate 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans;  who  .  .  . 
were  thein.selves  untouched  b_v  the  distemper." 
In  tills  situation  the  Carthaginian  commander 
basely  deserted  his  army.  Having  secretly 
bribed  Dionysius  to  permit  the  escape  of  himself 
and  tlie  small  number  of  native  Carthaginians  in 
his  force,  he  abandoned  the  remainder  to  their  fate 
(B.  C.  394).  Dionysius  took  the  Iberians  into 
his  service;  but  the  Libyans  and  other  mercen- 
aries were  either  killed  or  enslaved.  As  for 
Imilkon,  soon  after  his  return  to  Carthage  he 
shut  himself  in  his  house  and  died,  refusing 
food.  The  blow  to  the  prestige  of  Carthage  was 
nearly  fatal,  producing  a  rebellion  among  her 
subjects  which  assumed  a  most  formidable  char- 
acter; but  it  lacked  capable  command  and  was 
suppressed. — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  3, 
ch.  82. 

B.  C.  394-384. — Conquests  and  dominion  of 
Dionysius. — "The  successful  result  of  Dionys- 
ios'  tiist  Punic  War  seems  to  have  largely 
spread  his  fame  in  Old  Greece,"  while  it  Increased 
his  prestige  and  power  at  home.  But  "he  had 
many  difficulties.  He  too,  like  the  Carthagin- 
ians, h.ad  to  deal  with  a  revolt  among  his  mercen- 
aries, and  he  had  to  give  up  to  them  the  town  of 
Leontinoi.  And  the  people  of  Naxos  and  Ka- 
tan6.  driven  out  by  himself,  and  the  people  of 
Jlessana.  driven  out  by  Himilkon,  were  wander- 
ing about,  seeking  for  dwelling-places.  He  re- 
stored Messana,  but  he  did  not  give  it  back  to  its 
old  inhabitants.  He  peopled  it  with  colonists 
from  Italy  and  from  Old  Greece.  .  .  .  He  also 
planted  a  body  of  settlers  from  the  old  Messen- 
ian  land  in  Peloponnesos,"  at  Tyndaris.  "Thus 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Sicily  was  held  by 
men  who  were  really  attached  to  Dionysios.  And 
he  went  on  further  to  extend  his  power  along 
tlie  north  coast.  .  .  .  The  Sikel  towns  were  now- 
fast  taking  to  Greek  ways,  and  we  hear  of  com- 
monwealths and  tyrants  among  them,  just  as 
among  the  Greeks.  Agyris,  lord  of  Agyrium, 
was  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Sicily 
after  Dionysios  himself.  .  .  .  With  him  Dionys- 
ios  made  a  treaty,  and  also  with  other  Sikel 
lords  and  cities."  But  he  attacked  the  new  Sikel 
town  of  Tauromenion,  and  was  disastrously  re- 
pulsed. "This  discomfiture  at  Tauromenion 
checked  the  plans  of  Dionysios  for  a  while. 
Several  towns  threw  off  his  dominion.  .  .  .  And 
the  Carthaginians  also  began  to  stir  again.  In 
B.  C.  393  their  general  JIagon,  seemingly  with- 
out any  fresh  troops  from  Africa,  set  out  from 
Western  Sicily  to  attack  Messana. "  But  Dionys- 
ios defeated  liim,  and  the  next  year  he  made 
peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  as  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  which  he  captured  Tauromenion  in 
391.  "  Dionysios  was  now  at  the  height  of  his 
power  in  Sicily.  ...  He  commanded  the  whole 
east  coast,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  north  and 
south  coasts.  .  .  .  Dionysios  and  Carthage  might 
be  said  to  divide  Sicily  between  them,  and  Dio- 
nysios had  the  larger  share."  Being  at  peace 
with  the  Carthaginians,  he  now  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
took  Kaiilonia,  Hippouion.  and  Rhegion  (B.  C. 
387),  making  himself,  "beyond  all  doubt,  the 
chief  power,   not  only  in   Sicily,    but  in  Greek 


Italy  also."  Three  years  later  (B.  C.  384)  Dionys- 
ios sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  the  Olympic  festi- 
val in  Greece.  "  Lysias  called  on  the  assembled 
Greeks  to  show  their  hatred  of  the  tyrant,  to 
hinder  his  envoj's  from  sacrificing  or  his  chariots 
from  running.  His  chariots  did  run ;  but  they 
were  all  defeated.  Some  of  the  multitude  made 
an  attack  on  the  splendid  tents  of  his  envoys. 
He  had  also  sent  poems  of  his  own  to  be  recited ; 
but  the  crowd  would  not  hear  them." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Tlie  Stori/  of  Sicily,  ch.  10. 

B.  C.  383.— War  with  Carthage.  See  Sicily  : 
B.  C.  3S3. 

B.  C.  344. — Fall  of  the  Dionysian  tyranny. — 
The  elder  Dionysius, —  he  who  climbed  by  cun- 
ning demagoguery  from  an  obscure  beginning  in 
life  to  the  height  of  power  in  Syracuse,  making 
himself  the  typical  tyrant  of  antiquity, —  died  in 
367  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years.  He 
w-as  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dionysius  the  younger, 
who  inherited  nothing  in  character  from  his 
father  but  his  vices  and  his  shameless  mean- 
nesses. For  a  time  the  younger  Dionysius  was 
largely  controlled  by  the  admirable  influence  of 
Dion,  brother-in-law  and  son-in-law  of  the  elder 
tj^rant  (who  had  several  wives  and  left  several 
families).  Dion  had  Plato  for  his  teacher  and 
friend,  and  strove  with  the  help  of  the  great 
Athenian —  who  visited  Sicily  tlirice —  to  win  the 
young  tyrant  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  to  i)hilo- 
sophical  aims.  The  only  result  was  to  finally 
destroy  the  whole  influence  with  which  they  be- 
gan, and  Dion,  ere  long,  was  driven  from  S3'ra- 
cuse,  while  Dionysius  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
baucheries and  cruelties.  After  a  time  Dion  was 
persuaded  to  lead  a  small  force  from  Athens  to 
Syracuse  and  undertake  the  overthrow  of  Dionys- 
ius. The  gates  of  Syracuse  were  joyfully  opened 
to  him  and  his  friends,  and  they  were  speedilj'in 
possession  of  the  whole  city  except  the  island- 
stronghold  of  Ortygia,  which  was  the  entrench- 
ment of  the  Dionysian  tyranny.  Then  ensued  a 
protracted  and  desperate  civil  war  in  Sj-racuse, 
which  half  ruined  the  magnificent  city.  In  the 
end  Ortygia  was  surrendered,  Dionysius  having 
previously  escaped  with  much  treasure  to  his 
dependent  city  of  Lokri,  in  southern  Italy.  Dion 
took  up  the  reins  of  government,  intending  to 
make  himself  what  modern  times  would  call  a 
constitutional  monarch.  He  wished  the  people 
to  have  liberty,  but  such  liberty  as  a  philosopher 
would  find  best  for  them.  He  was  distrusted, — 
misunderstood, —  denounced  by  demagogues, 
and  hated,  at  last,  as  bitterly  as  the  tyrants  who 
preceded  him.  His  high-minded  ambitions  were 
all  disappointed  and  his  own  character  suffered 
from  the  disappointment.  At  the  end  of  a  year  of 
sovereignty  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
own  Athenian  intimates,  Kallippus,  who  secured 
the  goodwill  of  the  army  and  made  himself  des- 
pot. The  reign  of  Kallippus  was  maintained  for 
something  more  than  a  year,  and  he  was  then 
driven  out  by  Hipparinus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Dionysius  the  elder,  and  half-brother  to  the 
younger  of  that  name.  Hipparinus  was  pres- 
ently murdered  and  another  brother.  Nysieus, 
took  his  place.  Then  Nysaeus,  in  turn,  was 
driven  out  by  Dionysius,  who  returned  from 
Lokri  and  re-established  his  power.  The  con- 
dition of  Syracuse  under  the  restored  despotism 
of  Dionysius  was  worse  than  it  ever  had  been  in 
the  past,  and  the  great  city  seemed  likel_v  to 
perish.     At  the  last  extremity  of  suffering,  in 
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344  B.  C,  its  people  sent  a  despairing  appeal  to 
Corinth  (the  mother-city  of  Syracuse)  for  help. 
The  Corinthians  responded  by  despatching  to 
Sicily  a  small  fleet  of  ten  triremes  and  a  meagre 
army  of  l.iOO  men,  under  Timoleon.  It  is  the 
first  appearance  in  history  of  a  name  which  soon 
shone  with  immortality;  for  Timoleon  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  noblest 
of  Greeks.  He  found  affairs  in  Sicily  compli- 
cated by  an  invasion  of  Carthaginians,  co-oper- 
ating with  one  Hiketas,  who  had  made  himself 
despot  of  Leontini  and  who  hoped  to  become 
master  of  Syracuse.  By  skilfully  using  the 
good  fortune  which  the  gods  were"  believed  to 
have  lavished  upon  his  "enterprise,  Timoleon, 
within  a  few  montlis,  had  defeated  Hiketas  in 
tlie  field;  liad  accepted  the  surrender  of  Dionys- 
ius  in  Ortygia  and  sent  the  fallen  tyrant  to 
Corintii ;  had  caused  such  discouragement  to 
the  Carthaginians  that  they  withdrew  fleet  and 
army  and  sailed  away  to'  Africa.  The  whole 
city  now  fell  quickly  into  his  hands.  His  first 
act  was  to  demolish  the  stronghold  of  tyranny  in 
Ortygia  and  to  erect  courts  of  justice  upon  its 
site.  A  free  constitution  of  government  was  then 
re-established,  all  e.viled  citizens  recalled,  a  great 
immigration  of  Greek  inhabitants  invited,  and 
the  city  revivified  with  new  currents  of  life. 
The  tyranny  in  other  cities  was  overthrown  and 
all  Sicily  regenerated.  The  Carthaginians  re- 
turning were  defeated  with  fearful  losses  in  a 
great  battle  on  the  Krimesus,  and  a  peace  made 
with  them  which  narrowed  their  dominion  in 
Sicily  to  the  region  west  of  the  Halykus.  All 
these  great  achievements  completed,  Timoleon 
resigned  his  generalship,  declined  every  office, 
and  became  a  simple  citizen  of  Syracuse,  living 
only  a  few  years,  however,  to  enjoy  the  grateful 
love  and  respect  of  its  people. —  G.  Grote,  Hkt. 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  84-85. 

Axso  IX:  Plutarch.  Timnleon. 

B.  C.  317-289.— Under  Agathokles.— A  little 
more  than  twenty  years  after  Timoleon  expelled 
the  brood  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius  from  Syracuse, 
and  liberated  Sicily,  his  work  was  entirely  un- 
done and  a  new  and  worse  despot  pushed  him- 
self into  power.  This  was  Agathokles,  who  rose, 
like  his  prototype,  from  a  humble  grade  of  life, 
acquired  wealth  by  a  lucky  marriage,  was 
trusted  with  the  command  of  the  Syracusan 
army  —  of  mercenaries,  chiefly  —  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  these  soulless  men,  and 
then  turned  them  loose  upon  the  city,  one  morn- 
ing at  daybreak  (B.  C.  317),  for  a  carnival  of 
unrestrained  riot  and  massacre.  "They  broke 
open  the  doors  of  the  rich,  or  climbed  over  the 
roofs,  massacred  the  proprietors  within,  and 
ravished  the  females.  They  chased  the  un- 
suspecting fugitives  through  the  streets,  not 
sparing  even  those  who  took  refuge  in  the 
temples.  .  .  .  For  two  days  Syracuse  was  thus 
a  prey  to  the  sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  lustful 
impulses  of  the  soldiery;  4,000  citizens  had  been 
already  slain,  and  many  more  were  seized  as 
prisoners.  The  political  purposes  of  Agathokles, 
as  well  as  the  passions  of  the  soldiers,  being  then 
sated,  he  arrested  the  massacre.  He  concluded 
this  bloody  feat  by  killing  such  of  his  prisoners 
as  w^ere  niost  obnoxious  to  him,  and  banishing 
the  rest.  The  total  number  of  expelled  or  fugi- 
tive Syracusans  is  stated  at  6.000."  In  a  city  so 
pvirged  and  terrorized.  Agathokles  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  himself  proclaimed  by  acclama- 
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tion  sole  ruler  or  autocrat,  and  he  soon  succeeded 

Sicily.  After  some  years  he  became  involved  in 
war  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  on  the  Himera  (B  C  310)  Be 
sieged  m  Syracuse,  as  a  consequence,  he  resf>rted 
to  bolder  tactics  than  had  been  known  before  his 
time  and  ' '  carried  the  war  into  Africa. "  His  in- 
va,sionof  Carthage  was  the  first  that  the  Punic 
capital  ever  knew,  and  it  created  L'reat  alarm  and 
confusion  in  the  city.  The  Cartha-inians  were 
repeatedly  beaten.  Tunes,  and  other  dependent 
towns,  as  well  as  Utica,  were  captured,  the  sur- 
rounding territory  was  ravaged,  and  Agathokles 
became  master  of  the  eastern  coast.  But  all  his 
successes  gained  him  no  permanent  advantage 
and,  after  four  years  of  wonderful  campaigning 
in  Africa,  he  saw  no  escape  from  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation  except  by  basely  steaUng  away 
from  his  army,  leaving  his  two  sons  to  be  killell 
by  the  furious  soldiers  when  they  discovered  his 
flight.  Returning  to  Sicily,  the  wonderfully 
crafty  and  unscrupulous  abilities  which  he  pos- 
sessed enabled  him  to  regain  his  power  and  to 
commit  outrage  after  outrage  upon  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  Egesta,  and  other  towns,  until  his 
death  in  289  B.  C— G.  Grote,  Hiit.  of  Greect,  pt 
2,  rh.  97. 

B.  C.  212.— Siege  by  the  Romans.  Sec  Punic 
W-\Ks:  The  Second. 

A.  D.  279.— Sacked  by  Franks.— The  Em- 
peror Probus.  who  expelled  from  Gaul,  A.  D. 
277,  the  invaders  then  beginning  to  swarm  upon 
the  hapless  province,  removed  a  large  body  of 
captive  Franks  to  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on'  the 
Euxine,  and  settled  them  there.  The  restive 
barbarians  soon  afterwards  succeeded  (.V  U.  279) 
in  capturing  a  fleet  of  vessels,  in  which  they  made 
their  way  to  the  Mediterranean,  plundering  the 
shores  and  islands  as  they  psissed  towards  the 
west.  "The  opulent  city  of  Syracuse,  in  whose 
port  the  navies  of  Athens  and  Carthage  had 
formerly  been  sunk,  was  sacked  by  a  handful  of 
barbarians,  who  massacred  the  greatest  part  of 
the  trembling  inhabitants. "  This  was  the  crown- 
ing exploit  of  the  escaping  Franks,  after  which 
they  continued  their  voyage  and  reached  in  due 
time  their  own  shores,  among  the  islands  of  the 
delta  of  the  Rhine. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  fall 
of  the  Eoiiiftn  Empire,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  878.— Siege  and  capture  b»  the  Sara- 
cens.   See  SicttY:  A.  D.  837-878. 


SYRIA.— "Between  the  Arabian  Desert  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Levant  there  stretches  — 
along  almost  the  full  extent  of  the  latter,  or  for 
nearly  400  miles  — a  tract  of  fertile  land  varying 
from' 70  to  100  miles  in  breadth.  This  is  so 
broken  up  by  mountain  range  and  valley,  that  it 
has  never  a'll  been  brought  under  one  native 
government;  vet  its  well-defined  boundaries  — 
the  sea  on  the  "west,  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north, 
and  the  desert  to  east  and  south— give  it  a 
certain  unitv.  and  separate  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  worid.  "It  has  rightly,  therefore,  been  cov- 
ered by  one  name,  Svria.  Like  that  of  Palestine. 
the  na"me  is  duo  to  the  Greeks,  but  by  a  reverse 
process.  As  Palestina,'  which  is  really  Philis- 
tina,  was  first  the  name  of  only  a  part  of  the 
coast,  and  thence  spread  inland  to  the  desert,  so 
Svria  which  is  a  shorter  form  of  Assyria,  was 
ofiffiiiallv  applied  bv  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  of 
the" Assyrian  Empire  from  the  Caucasus  to  the 
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Levant,  then  sliranU  to  this  side  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  finally  within  the  limits  drawn  above. 
.  .  .  Syria  is  flie  north  end  of  the  Arabian  world. 
.  .  .  The  po])ulation  of  Syria  lias  always  been 
essentially  Semitic  [see  Semites].  .  .  .  Syria's 
position  betw'een  two  of  the  oldest  liomes  of  the 
human  race  made  her  the  passage  for  the  earliest 
intercourse  and  exchanges  of  civilisation.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  history  has  to  record  any  great 
campaigns  .  .  .  earlier  tlian  those  which  Egypt 
and  Assyria  waged  against  each  other  across  the 
-whole  extent  ofSyria  [see  Egypt:  About  B.  C. 
1700-1400.  to  B.  V.  670-.T25].  .  .  .  The  Hittites 
came  .south  from  Asia  Jlinor  over  Mount  Taurus, 
and  the  Ethiojjians  came  north  from  their  con- 
quest of  the  Nile.  Towards  the  end  of  the  great 
duel  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  the  Scythians 
from  north  of  the  Caucasus  devastated  Syria. 
When  the  Babylonian  Empire  fell,  the  Persians 
made  her  a  province  of  their  empire,  and  marched 
across  her  to  Egypt  [see  Egypt:  B.  C.  525-332], 
At  the  l)eginning  of  our  era,  she  was  overrun 
by  the  Parthians.  The  Persians  invaded  her  a 
second  time,  just  before  the  Moslem  invasion  of 
the  seventh  century  [see  Mahometan  Conquest  : 
A.  D.  633-039] ;  she  fell,  of  course,  under  the 
Seljuk  Turks  in  the  eleventh  [see  Turks:  A.  D. 
106:3-1073,  and  after] ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  the  Mongols  thrice  swept  through  lier. 
Into  this  almost  constant  stream  of  empires  and 
races,  which  swept  through  Syria  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  Europe  was  drawn  under  Alexander 
the  Great  [see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  334-330,  and 
after].  .  .  .  She  was  scoured  during  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  by  the  wars  of  the  Seleucids 
and  Ptolemies,  and  her  plains  were  planted  all 
over  by  their  essentially  Greek  civilisation  [see 
Seleucids:;  and  Jews:  B.  C.  332-167].  Pompey 
brought  her  under  the  Roman  Empire,  B.  C.  65 
[see  Rome:  B.  C.  69-63;  and  Jews:  B.  C.  166- 
40],  and  in  this  she  remained  till  the  Arabs  took 
her,  634  A.  D.  [see  Mahometan  Conquest: 
A.  D.  632-639].  The  Crusaders  lield  her  for  a 
century,  1098-1187,  and  parts  of  her  for  a  cen- 
tury more  [see  Ckusades:  A.  D.  1096-1099].  .  .  . 
Napoleon  the  Great  made  her  the  pathway  of 
his  ambition  towards  that  empire  on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Indus  whose  fate  was  decided  on 
lier  plains,  1799  [see  France:  A.  D.  1798-1799 
(August — August)].  Since  then,  Syria's  history 
has  mainly  consisted  in  a  number  of  sporadic  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Western  world  to  plant 


upon  her  both  their  civilisation  and  her  former 
religion." — George  Adam  Smith,  Hiittoriad  Oeoy- 
rapliy  of  the  Holy  Land,  hk.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  IN:  C.  R.  Conder,  Syrian  Stone  Lore. — 
E.  Reclus,  llie  Earth  and  itn  Lnhahitants :  Asia, 
V.  4,  cli.  9. — See,  also,  Damascus. 

SYRIA,  CCELE-.     See  CffiLE-SraiA, 

SYRO-CHALDEAN  LANGUAGE,  The. 
See  Semitic  languages. 

SYRTIS  MAJOR  AND  SYRTIS  MINOR. 
— These  were  the  names  given  b}'  the  Grei-ks  to 
the  two  gulfs  (or  rather  the  two  corners  of  the 
one  great  gulf)  which  deeply  indent  the  coast  of 
North  Africa.  Syrtis  Major,  or  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Sidra;  Syr- 
tis Minor  as  the  Gulf  of  Khabs,  or  Cabes. 

SYSSITIA,  The. —"The  most  important 
feature  in  the  Cretan  mode  of  life  is  the  usage  of 
the  Syssitia,  or  public  meals,  of  which  all  the 
citizens  partook,  without  distinction  of  r^nk  or 
age.  The  origin  of  this  institution  cannot  be 
traced:  we  learn  however  from  Aristotle  tliat  it 
■was  not  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  but  existed  still 
earlier  in  the  south  of  Italy  among  the  OSnotrians. 
...  At  Sparta  [which  retained  this  institution, 
in  common  with  Crete,  to  the  latest  times],  the 
entertainment  was  provided  at  the  expense,  not 
of  the  state,  but  of  those  who  shared  it.  The 
head  of  each  familj',  as  far  as  his  means  reached, 
contributed  for  all  its  members ;  but  the  citizen 
who  was  reduced  to  indigence  lo.st  his  place  at 
the  public  board.  The  guests  were  divided  into 
companies,  generally  of  fifteen  persons,  who 
filled  up  vacancies  by  ballot,  in  which  unanimous 
consent  was  required  for  every  election.  No 
member,  not  even  the  king,  was  permitted  to 
stay  away,  except  on  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, as  of  a  sacrifice,  or  a  lengthened  cliase,  when 
lie  was  expected  to  .send  a  present  to  the  table : 
such  contributions  frequently  varied  the  frugal 
repast."  —  C.  Thirlwall,  Histm-y  of  Greece,  ch. 
7-S. 

SZATHMAR,  Treaty  of  (1711).  See  Hun 
GAiiv:  A.  I).  1099-171S. 

SZECHENYI,  and  the  Hungarian  waken- 
ing.    See  IhxGAUV:   A.  D.,  1815-1844. 

SZEGEDIN,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austria: 
A.  I).  1848-1849, 

SZEGEDIN,  The  broken  Treaty  of.  See 
Turks  (The  Ottomans):  A.  D.  1402-1451. 

SZIGETH,  Siege  of  (1566).  See  Hungary: 
A.  D.  1526-1567. 
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TABELLARI.^,  Leges. —  "For  a  long 
period  [at  Rome]  the  votes  in  the  Comitia  were 
given  viva  voce  .  .  .  ;  but  voting  by  ballot 
(•  per  tabellas  ')  was  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  century  [2d  century  B.  C]  by  a  suc- 
cession of  laws  which,  from  their  subject,  were 
named  Leges  Tabellariae.  Cicero  tells  us  that 
there  were  in  all  four,  namely :  1.  Lex  Gabinia, 
passed  B.  C.  139.  ...  2.  Lex  Cassia,  carried  in 
B.  C.  137.  ...  3.  Lex  Papiria.  passed  B.  C. 
131.  ...  4.  Lex  Caelia,  passed  B.  C.  107." — 
W.  Ramsav,  ^fannal  of  Roman  Antiq.,ch.  4. 

TABLES,  The.     See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1638. 

TABORITES,  The.  See  Bohemia:  A.  D. 
1419-1434. 

TABREEZ,  Battle  of.  See  Persia:  A.  D. 
1499-1887. 


TACHIES,  The.  See  Texas:  The  aborig- 
inal inhabitants. 

TACITUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  375-276. 

TACNA,  Battle  of  (i88o).  See  Chile:  A.  D. 
1833-1884. 

TACULLIES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Athapasc.\n  Family. 

TADCASTER  FIGHT  (1642).— Lord  Fair 
fax,  commanding  in  Yorkshire  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  having  his  headquarters  at  Tadcaster, 
where  he  had  assembled  a  small  force,  was  at- 
tacked by  8,000  royalists,  under  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  December  7,  1642,  and  forced  to  re- 
tire, after  obstinate  resistance.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  encounters  of  the  great  English  Civil 
War.  — C.  R.  Markham,  Life  of  the  Great  Lord 
Fairfax,  ch.  8. 
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TADMOR.     See  Pai.mtra. 
TAENSAS,  The.     See  Americ.vn  Aborig- 
ines: Xatches.vx  Family. 

TAEXALI,  The.— A  tribe  -n-hich  held  the 
northeastei-Q  coast  of  ancient  Caledonia.  See 
Britain,  Celtic  Tribes. 

TAGLIACOZZO,  Capture  of  Conradin  at. 
See  Italy  iSouTHKR.N):  A.  I).  r2,j()-12(W 

TAGLIAMENTO,  Battle  of  the  (1797) 
See  France:  A.  D.  1796-1797  (October- 
April). 

TAGOS,  OR  TAGUS,  The  Greek  title. 
See  Demiurgi. 

TAIFALjE,  The.— In  the  fourth  century, 
"the  Taifala'  inhabited  that  part  of  the  province 
of  Dacia  which  is  now  called  Wallacliia.  They 
are  first  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Thervinei  in 
A.  D.  291  (ilamertin,  Panegj-r.  ii.  c.  17).  Their 
ethnological  relations  are  uncertain.  Zosimus 
vaguely  calls  them  Scythians  (ii.  c.  31);  St. 
Martin  conjectures  that  they  were  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  great  and  powerful  nation  of  the 
Dacians,  and  Latham  that  they  were  Slavonians. 
But  we  only  know  for  certain  that  they  were 
constantly  allies  of  the  Visigoths,  and  that  Far- 
nobius,  one  of  their  chiefs,  is  expressly  called  a 
Goth  by  Ammianus  (x.x.xi.  c.  9).  They  subse- 
quently accompanied  the  Visigoths  in  their  mi- 
grations westward,  and  settled  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Liger,  in  the  country  of  the  Pictavi,  where 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
calls  them  Theiphali,  and  their  district  Thei- 
phalia."^W.  Smith,  Note  to  Oibhmi's  Decline 
and  Full  of  the  Rninan  Empire,  eh.  26. 

TAILLE  AND  GABELLE,  The.— Under 
the  old  regime,  before  the  Revolution,  "thecliief 
item  in  the  French  budget  was  the  taille  [anal- 
agous  to  the  English  word  'tally'].  This  was 
a  direct  tax  imposed  upon  the  property  of  those 
assessed,  and  in  theory  it  was  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  they  possessed.  But  in  the  most  of 
France  it  fell  chiefly  upon  personal  property.  It 
w-as  impossible  that  with  the  most  exact  and 
honest  system  it  should  be  accurately  appor- 
tioned, and  the  system  that  was  in  force  was 
both  loose  and  dishonest.  The  local  assessors 
exempted  some  and  overtaxed  others;  they  re- 
leased their  friendsor  their  villages,  and  inipo.sed 
an  increased  burden  upon  others,  and,  to  a  verj' 
large  extent,  exemptions  or  reductions  were  ob- 
tained by  those  who  had  money  with  which  to 
bribe  or  to  litigate.  The  bulk  of  this  tax  fell 
upon  the  peasants.  From  it,  indeed,  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  and  the  part  possessing 
the  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  countrv,  was  en- 
tirely exempt.  The  nobilit}'  were  free  from  any 
personal  tax,  and  under  this  head  were  probably 
included  400,000  people.  The  clergy  were  free, 
almost  all  of  the  officials  of  every  kind,  and  the 
members  of  many  professions  and  trades.  JIany 
of  the  cities  had  obtained  exemption  from  tlie 
taille  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  which 
was  either  nominal  or  very  moderate.  Only 
laborers  and  peasants,  it  was  said,  still  remained 
subject  to  it.  Out  of  11,000,000  people  [in  the 
17th  century]  in  those  portions  of  France  %vhere 
the  taille  was  a  personal  tax,  probably  2,500,000 
were  exempt.  .  .  .  Next  to  the  taille,  the  most 
important  tax  was  the  gabelle,  and,  though  less 
onerous,  it  also  produced  a  vast  amount  of 
misery.  The  gabelle  was  a  duty  on  salt,  and  it 
was  farmed  by  the  government.  The  burden  of 
an  excessive  tax  was  increased  by  the  cupidity 
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of  those  who  bought  the  right  to  collect  its  pro- 
ceeds  1  he  French  government  retained  a  mo- 
nopoly ot  salt,  much  like  that  which  it  now 
po.ssesses  of  tobacco,  but  the  price  which  it 
charged  for  this  article  of  necessity  was  such 
tliat  the  States  of  Xormandv  deelafed  that  salt 
co.st  tlie  people  more  than  all  the  rest  of  their 
lood.  In  some  provinces  the  price  lixed  imims.-.! 
a  duty  of  about  3,000  jier  cent.,  and  salt  sold  f„r 
nearly  ten  sons  a  pound,  thirty  times  its  present 
pnce  m  France,  though  it  i.s  still  subject  to  a 
consideral)le  duly.  From  this  tax  tliere  were  no 
personal  exemptions,  but  larsre  portions  of  the 
country  were  not  subject  to  the  gabelle.  Brit- 
tany  was  free,  Guienne,  Poitou.  and  several  other 
prsvinces  were  wholly  exempt  or  paid  a  Iritlin-' 
subsidy.  About  one  third  of  the  population 
were  free  from  this  duty,  and  the  exemption  was 
so  valued  that  a  rumor  that  the  gabelle  was  to 
be  imposed  was  sufficient  to  excite  a  local  insur- 
rection. Such  a  duty,  on  an  article  like  salt,  was 
also  necessarily  much  more  opi)ressive  for  the 
poor  than  the"  rich.  As  the  exorbitant  price 
would  compel  many  to  go  without  the  comnio<|. 
ity,  the  tax  was  often  rendered  a  direct  one. 
The  amount  of  salt  was  lixed  which  a  family 
should  consume,  and  this  they  were  forced  to 
take  at  the  prfce  established  by  the  government. 
...  The  gabelle  was  farmed  "for  about  20.000,- 
000  livres,  and  to  cover  the  expenses  and  profits 
of  the  farmers  probably  27,000.000  in  all  was 
collected  from  the  people.  A  family  of  six 
would,  on  an  average,  pay  the  equivalent  of 
ninety  francs,  or  about  eighteen  dollars  a  year. 
for  this  duty." — J.  B.  Perkins.  France  under 
Minnrin,  ch.  18  (r.  2). — "  Not  only  was  the  price 
of  salt  rendered  exorbitant  by  the  tax,  but  its 
consumption  at  this  exorbitant  price  w.is  coni- 
pidsory.  Every  human  being  above  seven  years 
of  age  was  bound  to  consume  seven  pounds  of 
salt  per  annum,  which  salt,  moreover,  was  to  he 
exclusively  used  with  food  or  in  cooking.  To 
use  it  for  salting  meat,  butter,  cheese,  iVc,  was 
prohibited  uniler  severe  penalties.  Tlie  average 
price  of  salt  [in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.]  over 
two-thirdsof  thecountry,  wasashilling  a  pound. 
To  buy  salt  of  any  one  i)ut  the  authorised  agents 
of  the  Government  was  punished  by  fines  of  200. 
300,  and  500  livres  (about  fSO  of  our  money), 
and  smugglers  were  punished  by  imprisonment, 
the  galleys,  and  death.  .  .  .  The  use  of  salt  in 
agriculture  was  rendered  impossible,  and  it  was 
forbidden,  under  a  penalty  of  300  livres  (about 
£50),  to  take  a  beast  to  a  salt-marsh,  and  allow  it 
to  drink  sea- water.  Salted  hams  and  bacon  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  country.  The  s:dt  used 
in  the  fisheries  was  supervised  and  guarded  by 
such  a  number  of  vexatious  regulations  that  one 
might  suppose  the  object  of  the  Government 
was  to  render  that  branch  of  conunercc  impos- 
sible. .  .  .  But  even  the  Gabelle  was  less  oner- 
ous than  the  Taille.  The  amount  of  the  Taille 
was  fixed  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  Govern- 
ment, according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  financial 
situation  every  year.  The  thirty-two  Inteud- 
ants  of  the  provinces  were  informeii  of  the 
amount  which  their  districts  were  expected  to 
forward  to  the  Treasury.  Each  Inleiidant  then 
made  known  to  the  Elections  (sub-districl.s)  of  his 
Generalite  the  sum  which  they  had  to  find,  and 
the  officers  called  Elus  apportioned  to  each  parish 
its  quota  of  contribution.  Then,  in  the  parishes, 
was  set  in  motion  a  system  of  blind,  stupid,  and 
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remorseless  extortion,  of  which  one  ctinnot  read 
even  now  without  a  flasii  of  indignation.  First 
of  all,  the  most  flagitious  partiality  and  injustice 
presided  over  the  distribution  of  the  tax. 
I'arishes  which  liad  a  friend  at  Court  or  in  au- 
thority got  exempt,  and  with  them  the  tax  was 
a  mere  form.  But  the.sc  exemptions  caused  it  to 
fall  with  more  cru.shing  weight  on  their  less  for- 
tunate neighbours,  as  the  appointed  sum  must 
be  made  up,  whoever  paid  it.  The  inequalities 
of  taxation  almost  surpass  belief.  .  ,  .  But  this 
was  far  from  being  the  worst  feature.  The  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  country  villages  were  com- 
pelled to  till,  in  rotation,  the  odious  office  of  col- 
lectors. They  were  resjionsible  for  the  gross 
amount  to  be  levied,  which  they  might  get  as 
theycould  out  of  their  parishioners.  .  .  .  Friends. 
or  persons  who  had  powerful  patrons,  were  ex- 
empted; while  enemies,  or  the  unprotected,  were 
drained  of  their  last  farthing.  .  .  .  The  collectors 
went  about,  we  are  told,  always  keeping  well 
together  for  fear  of  violence,  making  their  visits 
and  perquisitions,  and  met  everywhere  with  a 
chorus  of  imprecations.  As  the  Taille  was 
always  in  arrear.  on  one  side  of  the  street  might 
be  seen  the  collectors  of  the  current  year  pur- 
suing their  exactions,  while  on  the  other  side 
were  those  of  the  year  previous  engaged  on  the 
same  business,  and  further  on  were  the  agents  of 
the  Gabelle  and  other  taxes  employed  in  a  similar 
manner.  From  morning  to  evening,  from  year's 
beginning  to  year's  ending,  they  tramped,  es- 
corted by  volleys  of  oaths  and  curses,  getting  a 
penn}'  here  and  a  penny  there ;  for  prompt  pa}'- 
ment  under  this  marvellous  system  was  not  to 
be  thought  of." — ^J,  C,  Morison,  The  Reig/i  </f 
Louis  XIV.  {Foi-tnujhtly  Rev..  April.  1874.  r.  21). 

—  Under  Colbert  (1661-1683),  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  both  the  taille  (or  villein  tax,  as  it 
was  often  called)  and  the  gabelle  were  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  iniquities  of  their  distribution 
and  collection  were  much  lessened. — H.  Martin, 
Jlist.  of  France:  Ar/e  of  Louis  XIV.,  v.  1,  ch.  1. 

—  For  an  intimation  of  the  origin  of  the  taille, 
see  France:  A.  D.  1453-1461. 

TAIPING  REBELLION, The.  SeeCniNA; 
A.  D.  18.-)O-!S04. 

TAJ  MAHAL,  The.  See  India;  A.  D.  1605- 
1658. 

TAKBIR,  The.— The  Mahometan  war-cry- 
"  God  is  Great." 

TAKILMAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborkunes:  Takilman  Family. 

TALAJOTS.  See  Sardinia,  The  Island: 
Namk  and  early  history. 

TALAVERA,  Battle  of.  See  Spatn:  A.  D. 
1809  (Feijuuary— .July). 

TALC  A,  Battle  of  (i8i8).  See  Chile;  A.  D. 
1810-1818. 

TALENT,  Attic,  Babylonian,  &c.  — "Not 
only  in  Attica,  but  in  almost  all  the  Hellenic 
States,  even  in  those  which  were  not  in  Greece 
but  were  of  Hellenic  origin,  money  was  reckoned 
by  talents  of  sixty  minas,  the  mina  at  a  hundred 
drachmas,  the  drachma  at  six  oboli.  At  Athens 
the  obolus  was  divided  into  eight  chalci  .  .  . 
the  chalcfis  into  seven  lepta.  Down  to  the  half 
obolus,  the  Athenian  money  was,  in  general, 
coined  only  in  silver;  the  diclialchon,  or  quarter 
obolus,  in  silver  or  copper;  the  chalcils  and  the 
smaller  pieces  only  in  copper.  .  .  .  The  value  of 
the  more  ancient  Attic  silver  talent,  silver  value 
reckoned   for  silver  value,    will   be  1,500  thlr. 


Prussian  currency ;  of  the  mina,  25  thaler;  of  the 
drachma,  6  gute  groschen;  of  the  obolus  1  g.  gr., 
—  equivalent  to  $1,026,  $17.10,  71.1  ct.s.,  2.85 
cts.  respectively.  .  .  .  Before  tlie  time  of  Solon, 
the  Attic  money  was  heavier;  also  the  commer- 
cial weight  was  heavier  than  that  by  which 
money  was  weighed.  One  hundred  new  drach- 
mas were  equivalent  to  72-73  ancient  drachmas; 
but  the  ancient  weight  remained  with  very  little 
alteration  as  commercial  weight,  to  which,  in 
later  times,  an  increase  was  also  added.  Through 
the  alterations  of  Solon,  the  Attic  money,  which 
before  stood  to  the  ^Eginetan  in  the  relation  of 
5:6,  had  to  the  same  the  relation  of  3:5.  The 
new  was  related  to  the  ancient  Attic  monej'  as 
18:25.  Compared  with  the  heavy  ^Eginelan 
drachma  .  .  .  ,  the  Attic  was  called  the  light 
drachma.  .  .  .  The  former  was  equivalent  to 
ten  Attic  oboli;  so  that  the  ^Eginetan  talent 
weighed  more  than  10,000  Attic  drachmas.  It 
was  equal  to  the  Babj'lonian  talent.  Neverthe- 
less the  ^Eginetan  money  was  soon  coined  so 
light  that  it  was  related  to  the  Attic  nearly  as 
3:2.  ,  .  .  The  Corinthian  talent  is  to  be  esti- 
mated as  originally  eciuivalent  to  the  ^Eginetan, 
but  it  was  also  in  later  times  diminished.  ,  .  . 
The  Egyptian  talent  .  .  .  contained,  according 
to  'Varro  in  Pliny,  eighty  Roman  pounds,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  essentiiUly  different 
from  the  Attic  talent,  since  the  Attic  mina  is  re- 
lated to  the  Roman  pound  as  4:3.  .  .  .  The  Eu- 
boic  talent  is  related  .  .  .  tothe  JEginetanas  five 
to  six,  and  is  no  other  than  the  money -talent  of  the 
Athenians  in  use  before  the  time  of  Solon,  and 
which  continued  in  use  as  commercial  weight. 
According  to  the  most  accurate  valuation,  there- 
fore, one  hundred  Euboic  drachmas  are  equiva- 
lent to  138?!- drachmas  of  Solon.  .  .  .  Appian  has 
given  the  relation  of  the  Alexandrian  to  the 
Euboic  talent  in  round  numbers  as  6  to  7  ^  120 
to  140;  but  it  was  rather  more  accurately  as  120 
tol38f.  ,  .  .  So  much  gold  .  .  .  as  was  estimated 
to  be  ecjuivalent  to  a  talent  of  silver,  was  undoubt- 
edly also  called  a  talent  of  gold.  And,  tinally, 
a  weight  of  gold  of  6,000  drachmas,  the  value  of 
which,  compared  with  silver,  always  depended 
upon  the  existing  relation  between  them,  was 
sometimes  thus  called."  —  A.  Boeckh,  Public 
Economy  of  Alliens  (tr.  by  Lamb),  bk.  1,  ch.  4-5. — 
See,  also.  Shekel. 

TALLAGE,  The. — "Under  the  general  head 
of  donum,  auxilium,  and  the  like,  came  a  long 
series  of  imposts  [in  the  period  of  the  Norman 
kings],  which  were  theoretically  gifts  of  the 
nation  to  the  king,  and  the  amount  of  which  was 
determined  by  the  itinerant  justices  after  .sepa- 
rate negotiation  with  the  payers.  The  most 
important  of  these,  that  which  fell  upon  the 
towns  and  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown,  is  known 
as  the  tallage.  This  must  have  affected  other 
property  besides  land,  but  the  particuhu'  method 
in  which  it  was  to  be  collected  was  determined 
by  the  community  on  which  it  fell,  or  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  justices."  —  W.  Stubbs, 
Coi,st.  Hint,  of  Enq..  ch.  13,  sect.  161  (r.  1). 

TALLE'V'RAND,  Prince  de :  Alienation 
from  Napoleon.     See  France:  A.  D.  1807-1808. 

TALLIGEWI,  The.  See  American  Ab- 
origines: Alleoiians. 

TALMUD,  The.— "The  Talmud  [from  a 
Hebrew  verb  signifying  "  to  learn ']  is  a  vast 
irregular  repertory  of  Rabbinical  reflections,  dis- 
cussions, and   animadversions   on   a   myriad   of 
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topics  treated  of  or  touched  on  in  Holy  Writ ;  a 
treasury,  in  cliaotic  arrangement,  of  Jewish  lore, 
scicntitio,  legal,  and  legendary;  a  great  store- 
house of  extra-bililical,  yet  biblicalfy  referable. 
Jewish  speculation,  fancy,  and  faith.  .  .  .  The 
Talmud  proper  is  throughout  of  a  twofold  char- 
acter, and  consists  of  two  divisions,  severally 
called  the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara.  .  .  .  The 
Mishna,  in  this  connection,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  te.xt  of  the  Talmud  itself,  and  the  Gemara  as 
a  sort  of  commentary.  .  .  .  The  Gemara  regu- 
larly follows  the  Slishna,  and  annotates  upon  it 
sentence  by  sentence.  .  .  .  There  are  two  Tal- 
nuids.  the  Yerusbalmi  [Jerusalem],  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  Palestinian,  and  the  Babli,  that  is,  the 
Babylonian.  The  Mishna  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  in  both  these,  but  the  Gemaras  are  differ- 
ent. The  Talmud  Yerusbalmi  gives  the  tradi- 
tional sayings  of  the  Palestinian  Rabbis,  .  .  . 
the  'Gemara  of  the  Children  of  the  West,'  as  it 
is  stjded ;  whereas  the  Talmud  Babli  gives  the 
traditional  sayings  of  the  Rabbis  of  Babylon. 
This  Talmud  is  about  four  times  the  size  of  the 
Jerusalem  one;  it  is  by  far  the  more  popular, 
and  to  it  almost  exclusively  our  remarks  relate." 
— P.  I.  Hershon,  Talmudic  Miscelliiny,  introd. — 
Tlie  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  is  fixed  at  about  A.  D.  500;  that  of 
Jerusalem  was  a  century  or  more  earlier.  See, 
also,  MiscHX.\. 

TALUKDARS.— "ATaluka  [in  India]  is  a 
large  estate,  consisting  of  many  villages,  or,  as 
they  w'ould  be  called  in  English,  parishes.  These 
villages  had  originally  separate  proprietors,  who 
paid  their  revenue  direct  to  the  Government 
treasury.  The  Native  Government  in  former 
times  made  over  by  patent,  to  a  person  called 
Talukdar,  its  right  over  these  villages,  holding 
liim  responsible  for  the  whole  revenue.  .  .  .  The 
■wealth  and  influence  thus  acquired  by  the  Ta- 
lukdar often  made  him,  in  fact,  independent. 
.  .  .  When  the  country  came  under  British  rule, 
engagements  for  payment  of  the  Government 
Re'venue  were  taken  from  these  Talukdars,  and 
they  were  called  Zamin<lars."— Sir  R.  Temple, 
James  Thomason,  p.  158. — See  India;  A.  D. 
1 785-1 T93, 

TAMANES,  Battle  of.  See  Sp.\in:  A.  D. 
ISO!)  (.\rorsT — November). 

TAMASP  I.,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D.   1523- 

157fi Tamasp   II.,   Shah   of  Persia,  1730- 

173-3. 

TAMERLANE,  OR  TIMOUR.  See  Ti- 
uovn. 

TAMMANY  RING,  The.  See  New  York: 
A.  D.  is(j3-is71. 

TAMMANY  SOCIETY.  -  TAMMANY 
HALL.— ■•Shortly  after  the  peace  of  1783,  a 
society  was  formed  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Tammany  Society. 
It  was  probably  originally  instituted  with  a  view 
of  organizing  an  association  antagonist  to  the 
Cincinnati  Society.  That  society  was  said  to  be 
monarchical  or  rather  aristocratical  in  its  ten- 
dency, and,  when  first  formed,  and  before  its 
constitution  was  amended,  on  the  suggestion  of 
General  Washington  and  other  original  members, 
it  certainly  did  'tend  to  the  establishment  of  an 
hereditary  order,  something  like  an  order  of  no- 
bilitv.  the  Tannnany  Society  originally  seems 
to  have  had  in  view  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  institutions.  .  .  .  'Tanunany  So- 
ciety, or  Columbian  Order,  was  founded  by  Wil- 
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'■"'"  Mooncy,  an  upholsterer  residing  in  the  city 

"r  A""^'^  ,^  "'■'^'  *"'"'■  •'■"*-'  '"  l''c  administration 
of  President  Washington.  .  .  .  William  Mooney 
was  one  ot  those  who,  at  that  earlvdav.  regarded 
the  powers  of  the  general  government  as  danger- 
ous to  the  independence  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, anil  to  the  common  liberties  of  the  people. 
Ills  object  was  to  fill  the  eonntry  with  institu- 
tions designed,  and  men  determined,  to  pre.s<-rve 
the  Just  balance  of  power.  His  purpose  was 
patriotic  and  purely  republican.  .  .  .  Tammany 
was,  at  first,  so  jiopular,  that  most  persons  of 
merit  became  members;  and  so  numerous  were 
they  that  its  anniversary  [May  12]  was  regarded 
as  a  holiday.  At  that  time  there  was  no  party 
politics  mixed  u|)  in  its  proceedings.  But  when 
President  Washington,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
administration,  reljiike<l  "self  created  .societies," 
from  an  apprehension  that  their  ultimate  ten- 
dency would  be  hostile  to  the  public;  tranquility. 
the  members  of  Tammany  supposed  their  insti- 
tution to  be  included  in  "tlu^  reproof;  and  they 
almost  forsook  it.  The  founder.  William  .Mooney, 
and  a  few  others,  continued  steadfast.  At  one 
anniversary  they  were  reduced  so  low  thai  hut 
three  persons  attended  its  festival.  From  this 
lime  it  became  a  political  institution,  and  took 
ground  with  Thomas  Jefferson.'" — J.  D.  Ham- 
mond, Ilidtiri/  of  Political  Parlim  in  the  State  of 
J^'ew  York,  v.  1,  c/t.  18. — "The  ideal  patrons  of 
the  society  were  Columbus  and  Tammany,  the 
last  a  legendary  Indian  chief,  once  lord,  it  was 
said,  of  the  island  of  .Manhattan,  and  now 
adopted  as  the  patron  saint  of  America.  The 
association  was  divided  into  thirteen  tribes,  each 
tri!)e  typifying  a  state,  presided  over  by  a 
saeheni.  There  were  also  the  honorary  posts  of 
warrior  and  hunter,  and  the  council  of  sachems 
had  at  their  head  a  grand  sachem,  a  type  evi- 
dently of  the  President  of  the  United  States." — 
R.  Hildreth,  Hint,  of  the  U.  S.,  r.  4,  eh.  3.— 
"  Shortly  after  Washington's  inauguration.  May 
12,  1789,  the  'Tammany  Society  or  Columbian 
Order'  was  founded.  It  was  composed  at  first 
of  the  moderate  men  of  both  political  parties, 
and  seems  not  to  have  been  recognized  as  a  parly 
institution  until  the  time  of  Jefferson  as  Presi- 
ilent,  William  Mooney  was  the  first  Grand 
Sachem;  his  successor  in  1790  was  William  Pitt 
Smith,  and  in  1791  Josiah  Ugden  Hoffman  re- 
ceived the  honor.  John  Pintard  was  tin-  first 
Sagamore.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  scribe  of  the 
council  in  1791.  It  was  strictly  a  national  so- 
cietv,  based  on  the  principles  of  patriotism,  and 
bad" for  its  object  the  perpetuation  of  a  true  love 
for  our  own  country.  Aboriginal  forins  and 
ceremonies  were  adopted  in  its  incorporation."— 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  nit<t.  of  the  City  of  y.  Y..  r.  3, 
p.  362,  funt-note.— ••One  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  'Tammany  Society  or  Columbiiin 
Order 'and  the  political  orijaiiizalion  called  for 
sliortness  ■Tainmanv  Hall.'.  .  .  The  Tammany 
Societv  owns  a  larue  building  on  Fourteenth 
Street"  near  Third  Avenue,  and  it  leases  rooms 
in  this  building  to  the  'Democratic  Hepul.hcan 
General  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  \  ork. 
otherwise  and  more  commonly  known  as  '  1  anv 
manv  Hall'  or  'Tammany.'  Tammany  Mali 
means,  therefore,  first,  the  huil.iing  on  Four- 
teenth Street  where  the  '  Democracy  have  their 
headquarters;  and  secondly,  the  political  body 
officially  kiu.wii  as  the  Democratic  Republican 
General  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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.  The  city  of  New  York  is  divided  by  law 
into  thirty  '  assembly  districts ; '  that  is,  "thirty 
districts,  each  of  which  elects  an  assemblyman 
to  the  state  legislature.  In  each  of  these  assem- 
bly districts  there  is  held  annually  an  election  of 
members  of  the  aforesaid  Democratic  Republi- 
can General  Committee.  This  committee  is  a 
verj'  large  one.  consisting  of  no  less  than  live 
thousand  men;  and  each  assembly  district  is 
allotted  a  certain  number  of  members,  based  on 
the  number  of  Democratic  votes  which  it  cast  in 
the  last  preceding  presidential  election.  Thus 
the  number  of  the  General  Committeemen  elected 
ifl  each  assembly  district  varies  from  sixty  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy.  There  is  intended  to 
be  one  General  Committeeman  for  every  fifty 
Democratic  electors  in  the  district.  In  each  as- 
sembly district  there  is  also  elected  a  district 
leader,  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall  for  that  dis- 
trict. He  is  always  a  member  of  the  General 
Committee,  and  these  thirty  men,  one  leader 
from  each  assembly  district,  form  the  executive 
committee  of  Tammany  Hall.  'By  this  com 
mittee,'  says  a  Tammany  official,  '  all  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  organization  are  directed,  its  candi- 
dates for  offices  are  selected,  and  the  plans  for 
every  campaign  are  matured.'  The  General 
Committee  meets  every  month,  five  hundred 
members  constituting  a  quorum ;  and  in  October 
of  each  year  it  sits  as  a  county  convention,  to 
nominate  candidates  for  tlie  ensuing  election. 
There  is  also  a  sub-committee  on  organization, 
containing  one  thousand  members,  •which  meets 
once  a  month.  This  committee  takes  charge  of 
the  conduct  of  elections.  There  is,  besides,  a 
finance  committee,  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  General  Committee,  and  "there  are  several 
minor  committees,  unnecessary  to  mention.  The 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  is  at  present 
Jlr.  Richard  Croker.  Such  are  the  general  com- 
mittees of  Tammany  Hal!.  .  .  .  Each  assembly 
district  is  divided  by  law  into  numerous  election 
districts,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  some  cities, 
voting  precincts, —  each  election  district  contain- 
ing about  four  hundred  voters.  The  election  dis- 
tricts are  looked  after  as  follows:  Every  assem- 
bly district  has  a  district  committee,  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  elected 
from  that  district,  and  of  certain  additional  mem- 
bers chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  district  com- 
mittee appoints  in  each  of  the  election  districts 
included  in  tliat  particular  assembly  district  a 
captain.  This  man  is  the  local  boss.  He  has 
from  ten  to  twenty -five  aids,  and  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  vote  of  his  election  district.  There 
are  about  eleven  hundred  election  districts  in 
New  York,  and  consequently  there  are  about 
eleven  hundred  captains,  or  local  bosses,  each 
one  being  responsible  to  the  (assembly)  district 
committee  by  which  he  was  appointed.  Ever_v 
captain  is  held  to  a  strict  account.  If  the  Tani- 
many  vote  in  his  election  district  falls  off  with- 
out due  cause,  he  is  forthwith  removed,  and  an- 
other appointed  in  his  place.  Usually,  tlie 
captain  is  an  actual  resident  in  his  district;  but 
occasionally,  being  selected  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  city,  he  acquires  a  fictitious  residence  in 
the  district.  Very  frequently  the  captain  is  a 
liquor  dealer,  who  has  a  clientele  of  customers, 
dependents,  and  hangers-on,  whom  he  'swings.' 
or  controls.  He  is  paid,  of  course,  for  his  ser- 
vices; he  has  some  money  to  distribute,  and  a 
little   patronage,  such  as  places  in  the  street- 


cleaning  department,  or  perhaps  a  minor  clerk- 
ship. The  captain  of  a  district  has  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  all  its  voters;  and  on  the  eve 
of  an  election  he  is  able  to  tell  how  every  man  in 
his  district  is  going  to  vote.  He  makes  his  re- 
port; and  from  the  eleven  hundred  reports  of 
the  election  district  captains  the  Tammany  lead- 
ers can  predict  with  accuracy  what  will  be  the 
vote  of  the  city." — H.  C.  Merwin,  I'atnmany 
Hall  (Atlantic.  Fell.,  1894). 

Also  in:  R.  Home,  T/ie  Story  of  Tununany 
(narper'ti  Monthhi.  r.  44,  ;)/).  68.5, '83.')"). 

TAMULS,  The.     See  Tik.\ni.\x  R.\f  es. 

TAMWORTH  MANIFESTO,  The.  See 
England:  A.  I).  1834-1837. 

TANAGRA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  457).  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  4.58-4.56. 

TANAIM,  The. — A  name  assumed  by  the 
Jewish  Rabbins  who  especially  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  interpretation  of  the  Mischna. — 
H.  H.  Milman,  Hint,  of  the  Jeirs.  hk.  19. 

TANAIS,  The. — The  name  anciently  given 
to  the  Ru.s.sian  river  now  called  the  Don, —  which 
latter  name  signifies  simplj-  "water." 

TANCRED,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
A.  D.  11.89-1194. 

TANCRED'S  CRUSADE.  See  Crusades: 
A.  I).  1096-1099;  and  Jerus.^lem:  A.  D.  1099, 
and  1099-1144. 

TANEY,  Roger  B.,  and  President  Jack- 
son's removal   of  the   Deposits.     See    United 

St.\tes  ov  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1833-1836 The  Dred 

Scott  Decision.  See  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A.  D.  18.57. 

TANFANA,  Feast  and  massacre  of.  See 
Germ.vnv:  a.  1).  14-16. 

TAN  IS.     SeeZ(UN. 

TANISTRY,  Law  of.— "These  chieftain- 
ships [in  ancient  Ireland],  and  perhaps  even  the 
kingdoms  themselves,  though  not  partible,  fol- 
lowed a  very  different  rule  of  succession  than 
that  of  primogeniture.  They  were  subject  to 
the  law  of  tanistry,  of  which  the  principle  is  de- 
fined to  be  that  the  demesne  lands  and  dignity  of 
chieftainship,  descended  to  the  eldest  and  most 
worthy  of  the  same  blood;  these  epithets  not  be- 
ing used,  we  may  suppose,  synonymouslj-,  but 
in  order  to  indicate  that  the  preference  given  to 
seniority  was  to  be  controlled  by  a  due  regard  to 
desert.  No  better  mode,  it  is  evident,  of  pro- 
viding for  a  perpetual  supply  of  those  civil  quar- 
rels, in  which  the  Irish  are  supposed  to  place  so 
much  of  tlieir  enjoyment,  could  have  been  de- 
vised."—H.  Hallam,  Comt.  lli.1t.  ofEiuj..  ch.  18 
(».  3).— See,  also,  Tl-.\Tii, 

TANNENBURG,  Battle  of  (1410).  See 
Pol.\xd:  a.  D.  1333-157'3. 

TANOAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  American 
Ab(iiui:inks:  T.vnoan  Family. 

TANTALID.(E,  The.     See  Argos. 

TAOUISM.     .See  China:  The  Religions. 

TAP.^,  Battles  at.  See  Dacia:  A.  D.  103- 
10(1 

TAPIO  BISCKE,  Battle  of  (18491.  See 
Austria;  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

TAPPANS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Ai.iiDMfuiAN  Family. 

TAPROBANE.—  The  name  by  which  the 
island  of  Ceylon  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Hipparchus  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  large  island,  but  the  beginning  of 
another  world. — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Anrient 
Oeug.,  ch.  23,  sect.  3  (».  2). 
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TAPURIAXS. 

TAPURIANS,  The.— "To  the  west  of  the 
Hyrcuuians.  between  Elburz  and  the  Caspian, 
lay  the  Tapurians,  whose  name  has  survived  in 
the  modern  Taberistan,  and  further  yet,  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mardus  (now 
Safidrud).  were  the  Mardians."— M.  Duncker 
Hist.  i>f  Aniiqvity.  hk.  8,  rh.  1  {,-.  5). 

TARA,  The  Hill,  the  Feis,  a8d  the  Psalter 
of. —  The  Feis  Teavracli,  or  Feis  of  Tara,  in 
Irish  history,  was  a  triennial  assemblv  on  the 
royal  hill  of  Tara,  in  Meath,  which  is  claimed  to 
have  been  instituted  by  a  certain  King  Ollamh 
Fodhla.  at  so  remote  a  period  as  1,300  years 
before  Christ.  "All  the  chieftains  or  heads  of 
septs,  bards,  historians,  and  military  leaders 
throughout  the  country  were  regukirly  sum- 
moned, and  were  required  to  attend  under  the 
penalty  of  being  treated  as  the  king's  enemies. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  a  large  oblong  hall,  and 
the  first  three  days  were  spent  in  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  king,  who  entertained  the 
entire  assembly  during  its  sittings.  The  bards 
give  long  and  glowing  accounts  of  the  magnifi- 
cence displayed  on  these  occasions,  of  the"  for- 
malities employed,  and  of  the  business  transacted. 
Tables  were  arranged  along  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  walls  at  either  side  were  sus- 
pended the  banners  or  arms  of  the  chiefs,  so  that 
each  chief  on  entering  might  take  his  seat  under 
his  own  escutcheon.  Orders  were  issued  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  and  all  the  forms  were  char- 
acterized by  great  solemnity.  What  may  have 
been  the  authority  of  this  assembly,  or  whether 
it  had  any  power  to  enact  laws,  is  not  clear;  but 
it  would  appear  that  one  of  its  principal  func- 
tions was  the  inspection  of  the  national  records, 
she  writers  of  which  were  obliged  to  the  strict- 
est accuracy  under  the  weightiest  penalties." — 
M.  Ilaverty,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  2-t.— The  result 
of  the  examination  and  correction  of  the  histori- 
cal records  of  the  kingdom  were  "entered  in  the 
great  national  register  called  the  Psalter  of  Tara. 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroj-ed  at  the 
period  of  the  Xorman  invasion.  ...  It  is  sup- 
posed that  iiart  of  the  contents  of  the  Psalter  of 
Casliel,  which  contains  much  of  the  fabulous 
history  of  the  Irish,  was  copied  from  it." — T. 
AVrisht.  Hist,  nf  Irehiiid.  hk.  1.  ch.  2  {,-.  D. 

taranteens,    or    tarentines, 

OR  TARRATINES.  See  Americ.\x  Aborig- 
ines: Ab.xakis.  and  ALGONQri.\x  F.\mily:  also, 
New  Esgl.\xd:  A.  D.  167.5  (July— Septem- 
ber i. 

TARAS.     See  T-U{entum. 

TARASCANS,  The.  See  America.n  Abo- 
rioi.nes:  T.\r.\scaxs. 


TARIFF  LEGISLATION-. 


TARBELLI,  The. 

.iXCIEXT  TRIBES 

TARENTINE    WAR 
B.  C.  282-2  T.J. 


See  AqciTADfE:  The 
The.      See   Roire; 


TARENTUM.  — Tarentum  (or  Taras)  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  Greek  cities  in 
Italy,  "lay  at  the  northern  corner  of  the  great 
gulf  which  still  bears  its  name.  It  had  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  almost  land-locked.  On  its 
eastern  horn  stood  the  city.  Its  form  was  trian- 
gular: one  side  being  washed  bv  the  open  ^ea 
the  other  by  the  waters  of  the 'harbour,  while 
the  base  or  land  side  was  protected  bv  a  line 
of  strong  fortification.s.  Thus  advantageously 
posted  for  commerce  the  citv  grew  apace.  She 
possessed  an  opulent  middle  class :  and  the  poorer 
citizens  found  an  easy  subsistence  in  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  fish  which  the  gulf  afforded. 
These  native  fishermen  were  always  ready  to 
man  the  navy  of  the  state.  But  they  made  in- 
different soldiers.  Therefore  when  any  peril  of 
war  threatened  the  state,  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  government  to  hire  foreign  captains,  soldiers 
of  fortune,  who  were  often  kings  or  princes,  to 
bring  an  army  for  their  defence.  .  .  .  The  origin 
of  Lacedsmonian  Tarentum  is  veiled  in  fable. 
The  warriors  of  Sparta  (so  runs  the  well-known 
legend)  went  forth  to  the  second  ilesscnian  war 
under  a  vow  not  to  see  their  homes  till  tliey  had 
conquered  the  enemy.  They  were  long  absent, 
and  their  wives  sought  paramours  among  the 
slaves  and  others  who  had  not  gone  out  to  war. 
When  the  warriors  returned,  they  found  a  large 
body  of  youth  grown  up  from  this  adulterous 
intercourse.  These  youths  (the  Parthenii  iis  they 
were  called),  disdaining  subjection,  quitted  their 
native  land  under  the  command  of  Phalantus, 
one  of  their  own  body,  and  founded  the  colony 
of  Tarentum."— H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Borne, 
bk.  3.  ch.  2.5  (r.  1).— See.  also.  SiRis. 

B.  C.  282-275.— Alliance  "'"'  Pyrrhus  and 
war  with  Rome.     Sec  Rome:  B.  C.  i^J-iT.i. 

B.  C.  212.  —  Betrayed  to  Hannibal.  See 
Puxic  Wars:  The  Second. 

TARENTUM,  Treaty  of.— The  treaty  in 
which  Octavius  and  Antony  extended  their  tri- 
umvirate to  a  second  term  of  five  years:  nego- 
tiated at  Tarentum,  B.  C.  37.— C.  Merivale,  Hitt. 
of  the  E"iiiiin.'<.  ch.  27. 

TARGOWITZ,  Confederates  of.  See  Po- 
land: A.  II.  17!»1- 171(2. 

TARIFA:  A.  D.  1291.  — Taken  by  the 
Christians  from  the  Moors.  See  Spain  :  A.  D. 
1273-14UU. 


TARIFF  LEGISLATION   AND   CONVENTIONS. 


(The  Netherlands):  15th  Century.— Early 
Free  Trade  and  Reciprocity.- In  the  Nether- 
lands, at  the  close  of  a  short  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1437,  "the  import  of  raw  wool  was 
entirely  relieved  from  the  payment  of  even  the 
ordinary  customs.  .  .  .  And  this  was  then  their 
notion  of  protection, —  to  be  allowed  to  buy  what 
they  liked  where  they  liked,  to  live  at  peace  with 
their  neighboui-s,  and  to  be  let  alone.  Four  hun- 
dred years  have  passed  and  gone  since  the  Nether- 
lands persuaded  their  rulers  to  take  off  all  duty 
on  raw  wool,  and  to  permit  half-finished  clothes  to 
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be  brought  into  their  country  in  order  that  they 
might  be  dyed  and  taken  out  a,gain  duty  free; 
yet'^we  live  "in  the  midst  of  tariffs  whose  aim  it  is 
to  hinder  the  importation  of  the  raw  material  by 
prohibitory  duties  and  to  prevent  competition  in 
every  kind  of  fabric  by  so-called  protecting 
ones"'  And  in  England,  also,  at  the  peri.xl  m 
question,  the  suicidal  spirit  of  commercial  envy 
had  seized  hold  of  the  government,  and  in  evcrv 
pariiament  some  fresh  evidence  was  alTonled  of 
the  iealousv  with  which  foreign  skill  and  com- 
petition were  viewed.    " "  '^•■"-''  '"'''^  "" 


But  the  Dutch  held  on 


TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 


Colbert.        TARIFF  LEGISLATION,   1664-67. 


the  teiiour  of  their  discerning  and  .sagacious  way 
witlioiit  waiting  for  reciprocity  or  resenting  its 
reverse.  If  the  English  would  not  admit  their 
cloths,  that  was  no  reason  why  they  sliould  cheat 
themselves  of  the  advantage  of  English  and 
Irish  wool.  If  not  cloths,  there  was  doubtless 
sometliing  else  that  they  would  buy  from  them. 
Among  other  articles,  there  was  salt,  wliich  they 
had  acquired  a  peculiar  skill  in  refining;  and 
there  was  an  extensive  carrying  trade  in  tlie  prod- 
uce of  the  Northern  countries,  and  in  various 
costly  lu.vuries,  which  the  English  obtained 
from  remoter  regions  generally  through  them. 
In  1496,  when  Philip  (father  of  the  Emperor 
Cliarles  V.)  assumed  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  Duke  of  Brabant,  he  "  pre- 
sented to  the  senates  of  the  leading  cities  the 
drauglit  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  England, 
conceived  in  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  and  emi- 
nently fitted  to  advance  tlie  real  welfare  of  both 
countries.  Their  assent  was  gladly  given.  .  .  . 
Nor  did  they  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  new 
compact,  wiiich  long  went  by  the  name  of  '  The 
Grand  Treaty  of  Commerce. '  Its  provisions  were, 
in  all  respearts,  reciprocal,  and  enabled  every  kind 
of  merchandise  to  be  freely  imported  from  either 
country  by  the  citizens  of  tlie  other.  The  entire 
liberty  of  fishing  on  each  other's  coast  was  con- 
firmed; measures  were  prescribed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy ;  and  property  saved  from 
wrecks,  when  none  of  the  crew  survived,  was 
vested  in  the  local  authorities  in  trust  for  the 
proper  owners,  should  they  appear  to  claim  it 
within  a  year  and  a  day.  .  .  .  The  industrial 
policy  of  the  Dutch  was  founded  on  ideas 
wholly  and  essentially  different  from  tliat  of  the 
kingdoms  around  them.  '  The  freedom  of  traffic 
had  ever  been  greater  with  them  than  amongst 
any  of  tlicir  neighbo\irs; '  and  its  different  results 
began  to  appear.  Not  only  were  strangers  of 
every  race  and  creed  sure  of  an  asylum  in  Hol- 
land, but  of  a  welcome;  and  singular  pains  were 
taken  to  induce  those  whose  skill  enabled  them 
to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  to  settle 
permanently  in  the  great  towns." — W.  T.  Mc- 
Cullagh,  Iiiclustriitl  Hixtory  of  Free  Natiuiiii,  v.  3, 
pp.  110-111,  1.50-151,  266-267. 

(Venice):  I5-I7th  Centuries. — Beginning  of 
systematic  exclusion  and  monopoly.  See 
Vknici::   1.")-17tii  t'ENTruiEs. 

(England)  :  A.  D.  1651-1672. — The  Naviga- 
tion Laws  and  their  effect  on  the  American 
colonies.  See  Navig.\tion  L.\ws:  A.  D.  16.J1; 
and  United  States  op  A.m.  ;   A.  U.  16.51-1672. 

(France) :  A.  D.  1664-1667.— The  System  of 
Colbert. — Colbert,  the  great  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  the  first  among  statesmen  who  had 
an  economic  system,  "  settled,  complete  and  con- 
sistent in  all  its  parts;  and  it  is  to  the  eternal 
honor  of  his  name  that  he  made  it  triumph  in 
spite  of  obstacles  of  every  kind.  Although  this 
system  was  far  from  being  irreproachable  in  all 
its  parts,  it  was  an  iinmen.se  progress  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance;  and  we  have  had  noth- 
ing since  then  which  can  be  compared  with  it, 
for  breadth  and  penetration.  ...  It  was  .  .  . 
the  need  of  restoring  order  in  the  finances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  attempts  at  amelioration  m.ade 
by  Colbert.  This  illustrious  minister  soon  com- 
prehended that  the  surest  way  to  increase  public 
fortune  was  to  favor  private  fortune,  and  to 
open  to  production  the  broadest  and  freest  ways. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  ministry,  the 


reOstablishment  of  the  ta.xes  on  a  uniform  basis, 
is  an  homage  rendered  to  true  principles ;  and  one 
cannot  doubt  that  all  the  others  would  have  been 
in  conformity  with  this  glorious  precedent,  if  the 
science  of  wealth  had  been,  at  that  time,  as  ad- 
vanced as  it  is  to-day.  Colbert  would  certainly 
have  carried  out  in  France  what  Jlr.  Huskisson 
had  begun  in  ■'England  at  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death.  .  .  .  The  edict  of  September,  1664,  re- 
duced the  import  and  export  duties  on  merchan- 
dise to  suitable  limits,  and  suppressed  the  most 
onerous.  'It  is  our  intention,'  said  the  king, 
'  to  make  known  to  all  our  governors  and  intend- 
ants  in  what  consideration  we  hold  at  present 
everything  that  may  concern  commerce.  .  .  . 
As  the  most  solid  and  most  essential  means  for 
the  reUstablishment  of  commerce  are  the  dimi- 
nution and  the  regulation  of  the  duties  which 
are  levied  on  all  commodities,  we  have  arranged 
to  reduce  all  these  duties  to  one  single  import 
and  one  export  duty,  and  also  to  diminish  these 
considerably,  in  order  to  encourage  navigation, 
reestablish  the  ancient  manufactures,  banish 
idleness.'.  .  .  At  the  same  time  Colbert  pro- 
hibited the  seizure  for  the  tallies  (villein-ta.x) 
[see  Taille  and  Gabelle]  of  beds,  clothes, 
bread,  horses  and  cattle  serving  tor  labor;  or  the 
tools  by  which  artisans  and  manual  laborers 
gained  their  livelihood.  The  register  of  the  sur- 
vey of  lands  was  revised,  so  that  property  should 
be  taxed  only  in  proportion  to  its  value  and  the 
actual  extent  of  the  land.  The  great  highways 
of  the  kingdom  and  all  the  rivers  were  then 
guarded  by  armies  of  receivers  of  tolls,  who 
stopped  merchandise  on  its  passage  and  burdened 
its  transportation  with  a  multitude  of  abusive 
charges,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delays  and  exac- 
tions of  every  kind.  An  edict  was  issued  order, 
ing  the  investigation  of  these  degrading  charges; 
and  most  of  them  were  abolished  or  reduced  to 
just  limits.  .  .  .  The  lease  of  Customs  duties 
being  about  to  expire,  Colbert  improved  this 
occasion  to  revise  the  tariff;  and  although  this 
fatal  measure  has  since  been  considered  as  tlie 
finest  monument  of  his  administration,  we  think 
we  should  present  it  in  its  true  aspect,  which 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  invariably  misappre- 
liended.  Colbert's  aim  in  revising  the  customs 
was  to  make  them  a  means  of  protection  for 
national  manufactures,  in  the  place  of  a  simple 
financial  resource,  as  they  formerly  were.  Most 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  had  duties  im- 
posed upon  them,  so  as  to  secure  to  similar 
French  merchandise  the  home  market.  At  the 
same  time,  Colbert  spared  neither  sacrifices  nor 
encouragement  to  give  activity  to  the  manufac- 
turing spirit  in  our  country.  He  cau.sed  the 
most  skilful  workmen  of  every  kind  to  come 
from  abroail ;  and  he  subjected  manufactures  to 
a  severe  discipline,  that  they  should  notlose  their 
vigilance,  relying  on  the  tariff.s.  Heavy  tines 
were  inflicted  on  the  manufacturers  of  an  article 
recognized  as  inferior  in  fjuality  to  what  it 
should  be.  For  the  fir.st  offence,  the  products  of 
the  delinquents  were  attached  to  a  stake,  with  a 
carcan  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer;  in 
case  of  a  second  offence,  the  manufacturer  him- 
self was  fastened  to  it.  These  draconian  rigors 
would  have  led  to  results  entirely  contrary  to 
those  Colbert  expected,  if  his  enlightened  solici- 
tude had  not  tempered  by  other  measures  what 
was  cruel  in  them.  Thus,  he  appointed  inspec- 
tors of  the  manufactures,  wlio  often  directed  the 
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■workmen  into  the  best  way.  and  brought  thpin 
information  of  the  newest' processes,  purchased 
from  foreign  manufacturers,  or  secretly  obtained 
at  great  expense.  Coll)ert  was  far  from  attacli- 
ing  to  the  customs  tlie  idea  of  e.xclusive  and 
blind  protection  tliat  has  ever  been  attributed  to 
tliera  since  liis  ministry.  He  kufw  very  well 
that  these  tariffs  would  engender  reprisals,  and 
that,  while  encouraging  manufactures,  they 
■would  seriously  hinder  commerce.  Moreover, 
all  his  efforts  tended  to  weaken  their  evil  effects.' 
His  instructions  to  consuls  and  ambassadors  tes- 
tify strongly  to  his  prepossessions  in  this  regard. 
.  .  .  The  more  one  studies  the  administrative 
acts  of  this  great  minister,  the  more  one  is  con- 
vinced of  his  lofty  sense  of  justice,  and  of  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  his  system,  which  has  hith- 
erto been  generally  e.vtolled  as  hostile  to 
the  principle  of  commercial  liberty.  In  vain 
the  Italians  have  hailed  it  by  the  name  of  '  Col- 
bertism,'  to  designate  the  exclusive  system  in- 
vented by  themselves  and  honored  by  the  Span- 
ish:  Colbert  never  approved  tlie  sacrifice  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  a  few  privi- 
leged ones,  nor  the  creation  of  endless  monopolies 
for  the  profit  of  certain  branches  of  industry. 
We  may  re|)roaeh  him  with  having  been  exces- 
sively inclined  to  make  regulations,  but  not  with 
having  enfeoffed  France  to  a  few  spinners  of 
wool  and  cotton.  He  had  himself  summed  up 
In  a  few  words  his  system  in  the  memorial  he 
presented  to  the  king:  'To  reduce  export  duties 
on  provisions  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom; 
to  diminish  import  duties  on  everything  which  is 
of  use  in  manufactures;  and  to  repel  the  products 
of  foreign  manufactures,  by  raising  the  duties.' 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  his  first  tariff,  published 
in  Septenilier,  1664.  He  had  especially  aimed  at 
facilitating  the  supply  of  raw  materials  in  France, 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  her  home  trade  by 
the  abolition  of  provincial  barriers,  and  b}'  the 
establishment  of  lines  of  customs-houses  at 
the  extreme  frontiers.  .  .  .  The  only  reproach 
that  can  be  justly  made  against  him  is  the  abuse 
of  the  protective  instrument  he  had  just  created, 
by  increasing  in  the  tariff  of  1667  the  exclusive 
measures  directed  against  foreign  manufactures 
in  that  of  1664.  It  was  no  longer  then  a  ques- 
tion of  manufactures,  but  of  war,  namely,  with 
Holland ;  and  this  war  broke  out  in  1673.  .  .  . 
From  the  same  epoch  date  the  first  wars  of  com- 
mercial reprisals  between  France  and  England, 
hostilities  which  were  to  cost  both  nations  so 
much  blood  and  so  many  tears.  Manufactures 
were  then  seen  to  prosper  and  agricidture  to  lan- 
guish in  France  under  the  influence  of  this  sys- 
tem. "—J.  A.  Blanqui,  Hist,  of  Pol.  Economy  in 
Europe,  ch.  26. 

Also  in;  H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  Fnince:  The  Age 
of  Louis  XTV.,  v.  1,  c/i.  2.— J.  B.  Perkins,  Firince 
under  the  Rei/enei/,  ch.  4.— See,  also,  Fr.\.\ce: 
A.  D.  1661-1683.  ' 

(Pennsylvania):  A.  D.  1785.— Beginning  of 
"Protection"  in  Pennsylvania. — "Before  the 
Kevolution  Pennsylvania  had  always  been  .slow- 
to  im]K)se  burdens  on  trade.  While  Massachu- 
setts, New  York  and  South  Carolina  were  raising 
considerable  sums  from  imposts,  Pennsylvania 
commerce  was  free  from  restrictions.  In  1780, 
however,  the  need  of  revenue  overcame  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  Quakers  for  free  trade  and  they 
decided  '  that  considerable  sums  can  be  raisedby 
a  small  impost  on  goods  and  merchandise  im- 
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ported  mto  this  state  without  burdeniDg  com- 
merce. Accordingly,  low  duties  were  faid  on 
wines  liquors,  molasses,  sugar,  cocoa  and  tea 
\yilli  1  per  cent,  on  all  other  imports.  In  178-' 
the  duties  were  doul)led  and  the  revenue  wasan- 
propnated  to  the  defence  of  commerce  on  tlic 
Delaware  river  and  bay.  This  was  done  at  the 
request  of  the  merchants  who  wished  to  have 
their  interests  protected  and  ■  signified  their  will- 
mgness  to  submit  to  a  furllier  impost  on  the  im- 
portation of  goods  for  that  purpose.'  Wlien 
peace  came,  however,  tlje  merchants  at  once 
represented  it  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  state  to  continue  the  duties,  and  thev  were 
repealed.  In  1784  low  duties  were  ag.-un  im- 
posed, and  later  in  the  same  year  increased. 
Early  in  1785  more  careful  provisions  were  made 
for  their  collection.  Septeml)er  20,  came  tlic  im- 
portant act  'to  encourage  and  protect  the  manu- 
factures of  this  state  by  laying  additional  duties 
on  certain  manufactures  which  interfere  with 
them.'.  .  .  More  than  forty  of  the  articles  whicli 
Pennsylvania  had  begun  to  make  were  taxed  at 
high  specific  rates.  Coaches  and  carriages,  paid 
£10  to  £20;  clocks,  30s. ;  scythes.  Lis.  per  dozen; 
beer,  ale  and  porter,  6d.  per  gallon  ;  w)ap  or  can- 
dles. Id.  per  pound;  slioes  and  lioots.  Is.  to  6s. 
per  pair;  cordage  and  ropes,  8s.  4d.  per  liundred 
weight;  and  so  on.  The  ten  per  cent,  schedule 
included  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  hats, 
clothing,  books  and  papers,  whips,  canes,  musical 
instruments  and  jewelry.  .  .  .  The  Pennsylvania 
act  is  of  importance  because  it  shows  the' nature 
of  commodities  which  the  country  was  then  pro- 
ducing, as  well  as  because  it  formed  the  basis  of 
the  tariff  of  1789."— W.  Hill,  First  »ir/ei,  „f  the 
Tariff  Policy  of  the  I'niliil  Stutis.  pp.  ,53-54. — 
The  preamble  of  the  Pennsylvania  act  of  1785 
set  forth  its  reasons  as  follows:  "Whereas. 
divers  useful  and  beneficial  arts  and  manufac- 
tures have  been  gradually  introduced  into  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  same  have  at  length  risen  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  and  perfection,  inso- 
much that  in  the  late  war  between  the  I'uited 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  when  the 
importation  of  Euro|iean  goods  was  much  inter- 
rupted, and  often  very  ditlicult  and  uncertain, 
the  artizans  and  mechanics  of  this  state  were 
able  to  supply  in  the  hours  of  need,  not  only 
large  quantities  of  weapons  and  other  imple- 
ments, but  also  ammunition  and  clothing,  with- 
out which  the  war  could  not  have  been  carried 
on,  whereby  their  oppressed  country  was  greatly 
assisteii  and  relieved.  And  whereas,  although 
the  fabrics  and  manufactures  of  Europe,  and 
other  foreign  parts,  imported  into  this  country 
in  times  of  peace,  may  be  afforded  at  cheaper 
rates  than  they  can  "be  made  here,  yet  goixi 
policy  and  a  regard  to  the  wellbeiiig  of  divers 
useful  and  industrious  citizens,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  like  goods,  in  this  state, 
demand  of  us  that  "moderate  duties  be  laid  on 
certain  fabrics  and  manufactures  imported,  which 
do  most  interfere  with,  and  whicli  (if  no  relief 
be  given)  will  undermine  and  destroy  the  useful 
manufactures  of  the  like  kind  in  this  country. 
for  this  purpose.  Be  it  enacted"  &e.—P>iiii»yl- 
mnia  Laws,  1785.— The  duties  enacted,  which 
were  additional  to  the  then  existing  imjiost  of 
2A  per  cent.,  were  generally  specific,  but  ad 
valorem  on  some  commodities  as  on  British  steel, 
10  percent,;  earthenware,  the  sjiine;  gUiss  and 
'dass-ware,  2i  per  cent.  ;  linens  the  same.   Looked 
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at  in  the  lislit  of  recent  American  tariffs,  tliey 
would  hariiiy  be  recognized  as  "protective"  in 
tlieir  cluuactcr;  but  the  protective  purpose  was 
plainly  cMoush  declared. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1789-1791.— The 
first  tariff  enactment. — Hamilton's  Report  on 
Manufactures.  —  The  "  American  System  " 
proposed. — "  The  immediate  necessity  of  raising 
some  ready  money  led  to  the  passage  of  a  tariff 
bill  at  the  first  session  of  Congress.  It  was  i)re- 
jiared  and  carried  through  the  House  chiefly  by 
.Madi.son;  and  its  contents,  no  less  than  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  debate  in  which  it  was  discussed, 
showed  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  protective 
system.  But  this  legislation  was  temporary,  and 
was  at  the  time  known  to  be  so.  The  permanent 
system  of  the  country  was  left  for  subsequent 
and  more  leisurely  development.  When  at  last 
Congress  felt  able  to  give  the  subject  due  atten- 
tion, it  applied  as  usual  to  Hamilton  to  furnish 
information  and  opinions.  A  topic  so  important 
and  so  congenial  to  his  tastes  called  forth  his 
best  exertions.  A  series  of  extensive  investiga- 
tions conducted  liy  every  feasible  kind  of  inquiry 
and  research,  both  in  foreign  parts  and  in  the 
United  States,  furnished  the  material  for  his  re- 
flections. He  took  abundant  time  to  digest  as 
well  as  to  collect  the  great  mass  of  information 
thus  acquired,  and  it  was  not  until  nearlj'  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  order  for  the  report 
was  passed  that  he  sent  in  the  document  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  .  .  .  The  inferences 
and  arguments  constituted  as  able  a  presentation 
of  the  protectionist  theorj'  as  has  ever  been 
made.  ...  It  is,  however,  an  incorrect  construc- 
tion of  that  report  to  regard  it  as  a  vindication 
of  the  general  or  abstract  doctrine  of  protection. 
Hamilton  was  very  far  from  assuming  any  such 
position;  protection  always  and  everywhere  was 
not  his  theory;  protection  was  not  his  ideal 
principle  of  commercial  regulation.  ...  So  far 
from  entertaining  any  predilection  for  protection 
in  the  abstract,  it  would  seem  that  in  a  perfect 
commercial  world  he  would  have  expected  to 
find  free  trade  the  prevalent  custom.  ...  If  free 
trade  were  the  rule  of  the  whole  commercial 
world.  Hamilton  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
United  States  would  find  it  for  her  interest  to  be 
singular.  But  such  were  not  the  premises  from 
which  he  had  to  draw  a  conclusion.  .  .  .  The 
report  of  Hamilton  determined  the  policy  of  tlie 
country.  For  good  or  for  evil  protection  was 
resorted  to,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  encour- 
aging domestic  manufacturing  as  well  as  of 
raising  a  revenue.  .  .  .  The  principles  upon 
which  Hamilton  based  his  tariff  were  not  quite 
those  of  pure  protection,  but  constituted  what 
was  known  as  the  '  American  System  ' ;  a  sj'Stem 
which  has  been  believed  in  by  former  generations 
with  a  warmth  of  conviction  not  easy  to  with- 
stand."—  J.  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Life  of  Alex.  Ham- 
ilton, cJi.  11. —  Hamilton's  celebrated  report  opens 
with  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  the  desira- 
bility of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  coun- 
try, and  their  proceeds:  "A  full  view  having 
now  been  taken  of  the  inducements  to  the  pro- 
motion of  manufactures  in  the  L'nited  States, 
accompanied  with  an  examination  of  the  princi- 
pal objections  which  are  commonly  urged  in 
opposition,  it  is  proper,  in  the  next  place,  to 
consider  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  effected, 
as  introductory  to  a  specitication  of  the  objects 
which  in  the  present  state  of  things  appear  the 


most  fit  to  be  encouraged,  and  of  the  particular 
measures  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt  in 
respect  to  each.  In  order  to  a  better  judgment 
of  the  means  proper  to  be  resorted  to  by  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  of  use  to  advert  to  those 
which  have  lieen  employed  with  success  in  other 
countries.  The  principle  of  these  are: — I.  Pro- 
tecting duties,  or  duties  on  those  foreign  articles 
which  are  the  rivals  of  the  domestic  ones  in- 
tended to  be  encouraged.  Duties  of  this  nature 
evidently  amount  to  a  virtual  bountj'  on  the  do- 
mestic fabrics,  since  by  enhancing  the  charges 
on  foreign  articles  they  enable  the  national  man- 
ufacturers to  undersell  all  their  foreign  compet- 
itors. The  propriety  of  this  species  of  encour- 
agement need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  as  it  is  not 
only  a  clear  result  from  the  numerous  topics 
which  have  been  suggested,  but  is  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances ;  it  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  a  resource  of  revenue.  Indeed,  all  the 
duties  imposed  on  imported  articles,  though 
with  an  exclusive  view  to  revenue,  have  the 
effect  in  contemplation ;  and,  except  where  they 
fall  on  raw  materials,  wear  a  beneficent  aspect 
towards  the  manufacturers  of  the  country.  II. 
Prohibitions  of  rival  articles,  or  duties  equiva- 
lent to  prohibitions.  This  is  another  and  an 
efficacious  mean  of  encouraging  manufactures; 
but  in  general  it  is  only  fit  to  be  employed  when 
a  manufacture  has  made  such  a  progress,  and  is 
in  so  many  hands,  as  to  insure  a  due  competition 
and  an  adequate  supply  on  reasonable  terms. 
Of  duties  equivalent  to  prohibitions  there  are 
examples  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and 
there  are  other  cases  to  which  the  principle  may 
be  advantageou.sly  extended,  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  Considering  a  monopoly  of  the  do- 
mestic market  to  its  own  manufacturers  as  the 
reigning  policy  of  manufacturing  nations,  a 
similar  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  every  proper  instance,  is  dictated,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  ljy  the  principles  of  distributive 
justice;  certainly  by  the  duty  of  endeavoring  to 
secure  to  their  own  citizens  a  reciprocity  of  ad- 
vantages. III.  Prohibitions  of  the  exportation 
of  materials  of  manufactures.  Tlie  desire  of 
securing  a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  for  the 
national  workinen;  and,  where  the  article  is 
either  peculiar  to  the  country,  or  of  peculiar 
quality  there,  the  jealousy  of  enabling  foreign 
workmen  to  rival  those  of  the  nation  with  its 
own  materials,  are  the  leading  motives  to  this 
species  of  regulation.  It  ought  not  to  be  affirmed 
that  it  is  in  no  instance  proper,  but  it  is  certainly 
one  which  ought  to  be  adopted  with  great  cir- 
cumspection and  only  in  very  plain  eases.  IV. 
Pecuniary  bounties.  This  has  been  found  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  encoura:ging 
manufactures,  and  it  is,  in  some  views,  the 
best,  though  it  lias  not  yet  been  practiced  upon 
the  government  of  the  United  States, —  unless  the 
allowance  on  the  exportation  of  dried  and  pickled 
fish  and  salted  meat  could  be  considered  as  a 
bounty  —  and  though  it  is  less  favored  by  public 
opinion  than  some  other  modes.  Its  advantages 
are  these: — 1.  It  is  a  species  of  encouragement 
more  positive  and  direct  than  any  other,  and  for 
that  very  reason  has  a  more  immediate  tendency 
to  stimulate  and  uphold  new  enterprises,  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  profit,  and  diminishing  the 
risks  of  loss  in  the  first  attempts.  2.  It  avoids 
the  inconvenience  of  a  temporary  augmentation 
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of  price,  which  is  incident  to  some  other  modes, 
or  it  produces  it  to  a  less  degree,  eitlier  by 
mailing  no  addition  to  tlie  cliarges  on  the  rival 
foreign  article,  as  in  the  case  of  protecting  du- 
ties, or  by  malving  a  smaller  addition.  The  first 
happens  when  the  fund  for  tlie  bounty  is  derived 
from  a  different  object  (wliich  may  or  may  not 
increase  the  price  of  some  other  article  according 
to  the  nature  of  that  object);  the  second  when 
the  fund  is  derived  from  the  same  or  a  similar 
object  of  foreign  manufacture.  One  per  cent, 
duty  on  the  foreign  article,  converted  into  a 
bounty  on  the  domestic,  will  have  an  equal  effect 
with  a  duty  of  2%  exclusive  of  such  bounty; 
and  the  price  of  the  foreign  commodity  is  liable 
to  be  raised  in  the  one  case  in  the  proportion  of 
1%,  in  the  other  in  that  of  2%.  Indeed,  the  bounty 
when  drawn  from  another  source,  is  calculated 
to  promote  a  reduction  of  price,  because,  with- 
out laying  anj-  new  charge  on  the  foreign  article. 
it  serves  to  introduce  a  competition  with  it,  and 
to  increase  the  total  quantity  of  the  article  in 
the  marlict.  3.  Bounties  have  not,  like  high 
protecting  duties,  a  tendency  to  produce  scarcity. 
An  increase  of  price  is  not  always  the  immediate, 
though  where  the  progress  of  a  domestic  manu- 
facture does  not  counteract  a  rise,  it  is  commonly 
the  ultimate  effect  of  an  additional  duty.  In  the 
interval  between  the  laying  of  the  duty  and  a 
proportional  increase  of  price,  it  may  discourage 
importation  b_v  interfering  with  the  profits  to  be 
expected  from  the  sale  of  the  article.  4.  Boun- 
ties arc  sometimes  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
only  proper  expedient  for  uniting  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  new  object  of  agriculture  with  that  of 
a  new  object  of  manufacture.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  to  have  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  promoted  by  counteracting  the  inter- 
ference of  the  foreign  material  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  have  the 
material  abundant  and  cheap.  If  prior  to  the 
domestic  production  of  the  material  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  suppl_v  the  manufacturer  on  good 
terms,  a  duty  be  laid  upon  the  importation  of  it 
from  abroad,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  raising 
of  it  at  home,  the  interest  both  of  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer  will  be  disserved.  By  either  de- 
stroying the  requisite  supply,  or  raising  the 
price  of  the  article  beyond  what  can  be  afforded 
to  be  given  for  it  by  "the  conductor  of  an  infant 
manufacture,  it  is  abaudpned  or  fails;  and  there 
being  no  domestic  manufactories  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  tlie  raw  material  which  is  raised  by 
the  farmer,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  competition  of 
the  like  forei.gn  article  may  have  been  destroyed. 
It  cannot  escape  notice  that  a  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  an  article  can  no  otherwise 
aid  the  domestic  production  of  it  than  by  giving 
the  latter  greater  advantages  in  tlie  home  mar- 
ket. It  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  advan- 
tageous sale  of  the  article  produced  in  foreign 
markets,  no  tendency,  therefore,  to  promote  its 
exportation.  The  true  way  to  conciliate  these 
two  interests  is  to  lay  a  duty  on  foreign  inanu- 
factures  of  the  material,  the  growth  of  which  is 
desired  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  apply  the  prod- 
uce of  that  duty  by  way  of  bounty  either  upon 
the  production  of  the  material  itself,  or  upon  its 
manufacture  at  home,  or  upon  both.  In  this 
disposition  of  the  thing  the  manufacturer  com- 
mences his  enterprise  under  every  advantage 
which  is  attainable  as  to  quantity  or  price  of  the 
raw  material.     And  the  farmer,  if  the  bounty 


be  immediately  to  him,  is  enabled  bv  it  to  enter 
into  a  successful  competition  with  "the  foreiirn 
material  .  .  .  There  is  a  deirree  of  prejudice 
against  bounties,  from  an  appearance  of  giving 
away  tlie  i)iiblic  money  without  an  immediate 
consideration,  and  from  a  supposition  tliat  they 
serve  to  enrich  particular  classes  at  the  expense 
of  the  community.  But  neither  of  these  sources 
of  dislike  will  bear  a  serious  examination.  There 
is  no  purpo.se  to  wliich  public  money  can  be 
more  beneficially  applied  than  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  and  useful  branch  of  industry,  no  con- 
sideration more  valuable  than  a  permaiicnt  addi- 
tion to  the  general  stock  of  productive  labor. 
As  to  the  second  source  of  objection,  it  equally 
lies  against  other  modes  of  encouragement,  wliich 
are  admitted  to  be  eligible.  As  often  as  a  duty 
upon  a  foreign  article  makes  an  addition  to  its 
price,  it  causes  an  extra  expense  to  the  commu- 
nity for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
A  bounty  does  no  more.  But  it  is  ilic  interest  of 
the  society  in  each  ca.se  to  submit  to  a  temporary 
expense,  which  is  more  than  compensated  by  an 
increase  of  industry  and  wealth,  by  an  auginen- 
tation  of  resources  and  independence,  and  by  the 
circumstance  of  eventual  cheapness,  whicli  has 
been  noticed  in  another  place.  It  would  deserve 
attention,  however,  in  the  employment  of  this 
species  of  encouragement  in  the  United  .States, 
as  a  reason  for  moderating  the  degree  of  it  in 
the  instances  in  which  it  might  be  deemed  eligi- 
ble, that  the  great  distance  of  this  country  from 
Europe  imposes  very  heavy  charges  on  all  the 
fabrics  which  are  brought  from  thence,  amount- 
ing from  15J  to  30?;  on  their  value  according  to 
their  bulk.  .  .  .  Y.  Premiums.  These  are  of  a 
nature  allied  to  bounties,  though  distinguishable 
from  them  in  some  important  features.  Bounties 
are  applicable  to  the  whole  quantity  of  an  article 
produced  or  manufactured  or  exported,  and  in- 
volve a  correspondent  expense.  Premiums  serve 
to  reward  some  particular  excellence  or  superior- 
ity, some  extraordinary  exertion  or  skill,  and  arc 
dispensed  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  But 
their  effect  is  to  stimulate  general  effort.  .  .  . 
VI.  The  exemption  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
tures from  duty.  The  policy  of  that  exemption, 
as  a  general  rule,  particularly  in  reference  to 
new  establishments,  is  obvious.  .  .  .  VII.  Draw- 
backs of  the  duties  which  are  imposed  on  the 
materials  of  manufactures.  It  has  already  been 
observed  as  a  general  rule,  that  duties  on  those 
materials  ought,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  be 
forborne.  Of  these  exceptions,  three  cases  occur 
which  may  serve  as  examples.  One  where  the 
material  is  itself  an  object  of  general  or  exten- 
sive consumption,  and  a  tit  and  productive 
source  of  revenue.  Another  where  a  manufac- 
ture of  a  simpler  kind,  the  competition  of  which 
with  a  like  domestic  article  is  desired  to  be  re- 
strained, partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  raw  material 
from  being  capable  by  a  further  process  l<>  be 
converted  "into  a  manufacture  of  a  different  kind 
the  introduction  or  growth  of  which  is  desired 
to  be  encourased.  A  third  where  the  material 
itself  is  the  production  of  the  country,  and  m 
sufficient  abundance  to  furnish  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  supply  to  the  national  manufacturers. 
Where  duties  on  the  materials  of  manufac- 
tures are  not  laid  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  competition  with  some  domestic  production 
the  same  reasons  which  recommend,  as  a  genenil 
the    exemption  of    those   materials  from 
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duties,  woiiki  reeommciKl.  as  a  like  general  rule, 
the  allowance  of  drawliacUs  in  favor  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. .  .  .  VIII.  The  encouragement  of 
new  inventions  ami  discoveries  at  home,  and  of 
the  ititroduclion  into  the  United  Stales  of  such 
as  may  liave  been  made  in  other  countries;  ])ar- 
ticulaily  those  which  relate  to  machinery.  Tliis 
is  among  the  most  useful  and  ime.xceptionahle 
of  the  aids  which  can  lie  given  to  manufactures. 
The  usual  means  of  that  encouragement  are  pe- 
cuniary rewards,  and,  for  a  time,  exclusive 
privileges.  .  .  .  IX.  Judicious  regulations  for 
the  inspection  of  manufactured  commodities. 
This  is  not  among  the  least  important  of  the 
means  by  which  the  prosperity  of  manufactures 
may  l)e  "promoted.  It  is  indeed  in  many  ca.scs 
one  of  the  most  essential.  Contributing  to  pre- 
vent frauds  upon  consumers  at  home  and  ex- 
porters to  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the 
cpiality  and  preserve  the  character  of  the  national 
manufactures;  it  cannot  fail  to  aid  tlie  expedi- 
tious and  advantageous  sale  of  them,  and  to 
serve  as  a  guard  against  successfvd  competition 
from  other  quarters.  ...  X.  The  facilitating 
of  pecuniary  remittances  from  place  to  place  — 
is  a  point  of  considerable  moment  to  trade  in 
general  and  to  manufactures  in  particular,  by 
rendering  more  easy  the  purchase  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  provisions,  and  the  paj-ment  for 
manufactured  sujiplies.  A  general  circulation 
of  bank  paper,  which  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
institution  lately  established,  will  be  a  most 
valuable  mean  to  this  end.  .  .  .  XI.  The  facili- 
tating of  the  transportation  of  commodities. 
Improvements  favoring  this  object  intimately 
concern  all  the  domestic  interests  of  a  commu- 
nit.y;  but  they  may,  without  impropriety,  be 
mentioned  as  liaving  an  important  relation  to 
manufactures,  .  .  .  The  foregoing  are  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  means  by  which  the  growth  of  man- 
ufactures is  ordinarily  jiromoted.  It  is,  however, 
not  merely  necessary  tliat  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  a  direct  view  to  manufac- 
tures should  be  calculated  to  assist  and  protect 
them;  but  that  those  which  only  collaterally 
alTect  them,  in  the  general  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration, should  be  guarded  from  any  pe- 
cidiar  tendency  to  injure  them.  There  are  cer- 
tain species  of  taxes  which  are  apt  to  be 
oppressive  to  different  ]iarts  of  the  community, 
and,  among  other  ill  ctfccts,  have  a  very  un- 
friendly aspect  towards  manufactures.  All  poll 
or  capitation  taxes  are  of  this  nature.  They 
eitlier  proceed  according  to  a  fixed  rate,  whicli 
operates  unequally  and  injuriously  to  the  indus- 
trious poor;  or  they  vest  a  discretion  in  certain 
officers  to  make  estimates  and  assessments,  which 
are  necessarily  vague,  conjectural,  and  liable  to 
abuse.  .  .  .  All  such  taxes  (including  all  taxes 
on  occupations)  which  proceed  acconling  to  the 
amount  of  capital  supposed  to  be  employed  in  a 
business,  or  of  profits  supposed  to  be  made  in  it, 
are  unavoidably  hurtful  to  industry." — A.  Ham- 
ilton, Rcjiurt  (III  Maiiiifdctiireii  (Wnrks.  t.  3). 

Also  in  :  State  Papers  and  Speechea  on  the 
Tariff. — U.  W.  Thompson,  Hist,  of  Protective 
Tariff-  Lairs,  ch.  6-7. 

(England):  A.  D.  1815-1828.— The  Corn 
Laws  and  Provision  Laws. — The  sliding- 
scale. — During  the  Xapoleonic  wars  in  Euro|ie 
there  w,is  a  prolonged  period  of  scarcity,  ap- 
proaching to  famine,  in  Great  Britain.  There 
were  scant  harvests  at  home  and  supplies  from 


abroad  wcrecut  off  by  the  "Continental  system" 
of  Napoleon.  "  In  18U1  wheat  was  llo  shillings 
and  II  pence  Jier  ([uartcr;  from  1801  to  1H18  the 
price  averaged  84s.  ;  whilst  in  the  20  years  end- 
ing 1874,  it  averagcil  oidy  52s.  per  quarter.  .  .  . 
The  cry  of  starvation  was  everywhere  heard 
amongst  the  working  classes,  and  tradesmen  of 
all  kinds  suffered  severely;  whilst  the  only  well- 
to-do  people  were  the  Farmers  and  the  Landlords. 
As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and  our  ports  were 
opened  for  the  reception  of  foreign  grain,  jirices 
came  down  rapidly.  Then  the  Landlords  took 
alarm,  and  appealed  to  Parliament  to  resist  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  which  they  as- 
serted, would  be  the  ruin  of  the  English  Farmers. 
They  insisted  that  in  this  country,  the  costs  of 
cultivation  were  extremely  heavy,  as  compared 
with  those  of  foreign  producers  of  grain,  and 
that  therefore  the  British  Farmer  must  receive 
protection  in  order  to  prevent  his  ruin.  Hence 
a  Parliament,  composed  mostly  of  Landlords, 
proceeded,  in  I8I0,  to  enact  the  Corn  Law, 
which  excluded  foreign  wheat,  except  at  high 
rates  of  duty,  until  the  market  price  should 
reach  80s.  per  quarter  ;  and  other  kinds  of 
grain,  until  there  was  a  proportionate  elevation 
in  prices.  The  discussions  in  Parliament  on 
this  question  made  a  great  impression,  and  led 
to  a  wide-spread  sympathy,  and  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  need  of  a  measure,  which,  according 
to  its  advocates,  would  preserve  our  Agriculture 
from  ruin,  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  provision 
against  famine.  But  by  many  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  people  this  law  was  viewed  with  intense 
dislike,  and  was  characterised  as  an  atrocious 
fraud.  The  fact  was,  that  .  .  .  when  rents 
ought  either  to  have  been  lowered,  or  the 
methods  of  cultivation  improved,  the  Corn  Law 
was  passed  by  the  Landlords  in  order  to  keep 
out  foreign  corn  and  to  maintain  high  rents;  and 
many  of  the  common  people  saw,  or  thought 
they  saw,  what  would  be  the  effect;  for  whilst 
the  legislature  was  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  the  people  of  London  became  riot- 
ous, and  the  walls  were  chalked  with  invectives 
such  as  '  Bread  or  Blood,'  '  Guy  Fawkes  for  ever,' 
etc.  A  loaf,  steeped  in  blood,  was  placed  on 
Carlton  House,  (now  the  Tory  Club  House.) 
The  houses  of  some  of  the  most  unpopular  of 
the  promoters  of  the  measure  were  attacked  by 
the  mob.  At  Lord  Eldon's  house  the  iron  rail- 
ings were  torn  up,  whilst  every  pane  of  glass 
and  many  articles  of  furniture  were  broken  and 
destroyed,  and  it  was  facetiously  remarked  that 
at  last  his  lordship  kept  open  house.  The  ndli- 
tary  were  called  out,  and  two  persons  were 
killed ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  guarded 
by  soldiers,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  London 
appeared  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Army.  In 
various  parts  of  the  country  similar  dis- 
turbances prevailed.  .  .  .  Large  popular  meet- 
ings were  held  at  Spa  Fields,  in  London,  jiublic 
meetings  were  also  lield  at  Birmingham,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  ...  In  .some 
of  the  towns  and  populous  localities,  the  opera- 
tives having  in  view  a  large  aggregate  meeting 
to  be  held  on  St.  Peter's  field  in  Manchester, 
submitted  themselves  to  marching  discipline. 
.  .  .  Regardless,  however,  of  the  public  demon- 
strations of  dislike  to  the  Corn  and  Provision 
Laws,  the  Legislature  persisted  in  upholding  the 
most  stringent  provisions  thereof  until  the  year 
1828,   when  the  duties  on  the    importation    of 
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grain  were  adjusted  by  a  sliding  scale,  in  ac- 
ccirdance  with  the  average  prices  in  the  English 
market.     The  fullowing  abstract  may  serve  to 

denote  the  provisions  of  tl)e  amended  Law: 

When  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  36  shil- 
lings the  duty  was  50  shillings  8  pence  per  qr.  ; 
when  46s.  tlie  duty  was  40s.  8d.  per  qr. ;  when 
56s.  it  was  30s.  8d.  per  qr.  ;  when  62s.  it  was 
24s.  8d.  per  qr.  ;  when  72s.  it  was  2s.  8d.  per 
qr.  ;  and  when  73s.  it  was  Is.  per  qr.  It  was 
soon  found  that  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the 
British  Farmer,  the  operation  of  the  sliding  .scale 
of  duties  was  scarcely  less  effective,  by  deterring 
imports  of  grain,  than  the  previous  law.  which 
absolutely  excluded  wheat  until  it  reached  80s. 
per  quarter.  The  Act  certainly  provided  that 
foreign  grain  might  at  any  time  be  imported, 
and  be  held  in  bond  till  the  duty  was  paid;  a 
provision  under  which  it  was  expected  to  be 
stored  until  the  price  should  be  high,  and  the 
duty  low ;  but  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
warehousing  and  preserving  it  from  injury  by 
keeping,  were  usually  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
desirable or  even  dangerous  investment  of  a 
merchant's  capital.  .  .  .  Agricultural  protection, 
as  exhibited  by  the  Corn  Law,  would,  however, 
have  been  very  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  the  Provision  Laws.  By  these  Laws  the  im- 
portation of  Foreign  Cattle  and  foreign  meat 
were  strictly  prohibited.  Butter  and  Lard  were 
Indeed  allowed  to  be  imported,  but  they  were 
not  to  be  used  as  food,  and  in  order  to  provide 
against  any  infraction  of  the  law,  the  officers  at 
the  Custom  Houses  were  employed  to  '  spoil ' 
these  articles  on  their  arrival,  by  smearing  them 
with  a  tarred  stick.  They  could  then  be  used 
only  as  grease  for  wheels,  or  for  the  smearing  of 
sheep.  With  bread  purposely  made  dear,  with 
the  import  of  cattle  and  of  flesh  meat  prohibited, 
and  with  lard  and  butter  wilfully  reduced  from 
articles  of  food  to  grease  for  wheels,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  frequent  mur- 
murs of  discontent,  and  for  the  starvation  among 
the  poorer  classes  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Soup  kitchens  were  opened  almost  every  winter, 
and  coals  and  clothing  gratuitously  distributed 
in  many  places;  but  such  palliatives  were 
regarded  with  derision  by  all  who  understood  the 
true  causes  of  the  evil.  Such  help  was  scorned, 
and  a  cry  for  justice  was  raised;  scarcity  was 
said  to  be  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  order 
to  be  mitigated  by  philanthropy. " — H.  Ashworth, 
Recolkctions  of  Richard  Cohden,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  D.  Ricardo,  On  Protection  to  Agricul- 
ture (Works,  pp.  459-498).— J.  E.  T.  Rogers, 
T/ie  Economic  Interpretation  of  History,  ch.  17-18. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1816-1824.— The 
beginning  of  the  protective  policy  (the 
"American  System").—  ■  The  return  of  peace 
at  the  beginning  of  1815  brought  the  manufac- 
turers face  to  face  with  a  serious  danger.  War 
had  been  their  harvest  time.  Favored  by  double 
duties  and  abnormal  conditions  their  industry 
had  attained  a  marvelous  though  not  always  safe 
development.  ...  By  limitation,  the  double 
duties  were  to  expire  one  year  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  and  unless"  Congress  intervened 
promptly  and  effectually  their  individual  ruin 
was  certain.  ...  As  new  indu.stries  sprang  up, 
petitions  were  promptly  laid  before  Congress 
praying  for  new  duties,  for  the  permanence  of 
the  war  duties,  and  for  certain  prohibitions. 
...   In   laying  before   Congress  the   treaty  of 
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peace,  February,  1815,  .Madison  called  attention 
to  the  'unparalleled  maturity'  attained  bv  manu- 
factures, and  'anxiouslv  recommended  this 
source  of  national  independence  and  wealth  to 
the  prompt  and  constant  guardianship  of  Con- 
gress.' ...  To  Dallas,  Secretarv  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  manufacturers  liad  already  turned. 
Six  days  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratiried 
the  House,  February  23.  1815,  called  upon  Dallaa 
to  report  a  general  tariff  bill  at  the  next  ses.'iion 
of  Congress.  ...  In  his  annual  report  in  De- 
cember, 1815,  Dallas  had  proposed  the  extension 
of  the  double  duties  until  June  30,  I8I6.  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  elaboration  of  a  new  tariff 
bill;  and  after  .some  discus.sion  Congress  agreeii 
to  this  plan.  February  13  he  transmitted  his 
reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  previous  Feliruary, 
closing  with  a  carefully  prepared  schedule  of 
new  tariff  rates.  This,  after  being  worked  over 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  and  introduced  into  the  House 
March  12,  by  Lowndes  of  South  Carolina.  De- 
bate began  March  20,  and  continued  till  April  8, 
when  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  88 
to  54.  April  20  it  passed  the  Senate  with  some 
amendments,  and  April  27  received  the  ap[)roval 
of  Madison.  .  .  .  The  features  of  Dallas'  pro- 
posed tariff  were  the  enlarging  of  the  ad  valorem 
list  from  three  groups  at  12^,  15,  and  20  per 
cent  to  eight  groups  at  7i,  15,  20,  22,  28,  30, 
and  33J^  per  cent ;  the  increase  of  specific  duties 
by  about  42  per  cent;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  in  the  article  of  coarse  cottons,  the  insertion 
of  a  minimum,  by  which,  as  far  as  the 
custom-house  was  concerned,  no  quality  was 
to  be  regarded  as  costing  less  than  25  cents 
per  square  yard.  Except  in  the  case  of  coarse 
cottons  the  new  rates  on  articles  which  it  was 
desired  to  protect  fell  slightly  below  the 
double  rates  of  the  war.  Three  positions  were 
brought  out  in  debate  —  two  extremes,  s<'eking 
the  formulation  of  economic  reasons  for  ana 
against  the  policy  of  protection,  and  a  middle 
party,  composed  mainly  of  men  indifferent  to 
manufacturing  as  such,  but  accepting  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures  as  one  of  the  chief  re- 
sults of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  two  extremes,  how- 
ever, were  far  from  taking  the  positions  assumed 
later  by  extreme  protectionism  and  extreme  lais- 
sez-faire. .  .  .  Only  a  few  articles  occasioned 
any  discussion,  and  these  were  items  like  sugar, 
cottons,  and  woolens,  which  had  been  reduced 
in  the  Ways  and  .Means  Conunittee  from  the 
rates  proposed  by  Dallas.  Dallas  had  fixed  the 
duty  on  cottons  at  33t  per  cent,  which  was  re- 
duced to  30  per  cent  in  Lowndes'  bill.  Clay 
moved  to  restore  the  original  rate.  .  .  .  Later 
Webster  proposed  a  sliding  scale  on  cottons,  the 
rate  to  be  30  per  cent  for  two  years,  then  25  per 
cent  for  two  more,  and  then  20  per  cent.  Clay 
moved  to  amend  by  making  the  first  periinl  three 
vears  and  the  seci>nd  one  year.  .  .  .  Lowndes 
assentfed  to  the  motion.  .  .  .  Dallas  proposed 
28  per  cent  on  woolens.  Theconmiittee  reduced 
this  to  25  per  cent,  and  following  the  example 
set  in  the  case  of  cottons,  Lowtules  moved  that 
after  two  years  the  rate  be  fixed  at  20  per  cent. 
After  some  debate  the  first  period  was 
made  three  years,  and  Lowndes'  amemlment 
agreed  to.  The  tariff  of  1816  was  a  substantial 
victory  for  the  manufacturers.  .  .  .  Hut  .  .  . 
in  its'working  out  the  tariff  of  1816  proved  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  manufacturing  m- 
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senaie  nv  outf  vuic.  — yj.  u.  ii-jiiutL.  j  nv  ^n't^i 
Cnntrovenij.  1789-1833  (Ldarirl  Stunfiml  Jiiniof 
Unimrsity  Mononraphs  NoA),  pp.  163-211.  —  "The 


terest.  The  causes,  however,  were  widely 
varied.  .  .  .  Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  distresse.s  i«f  the  country,  the  years  from 
181fi  to  1820  esiiecially,  were  years  of  depression 
and  hard  times,  but"  the  steady  growth  of  the 
country  was  hardly  interrupted.  In  the  main 
the  tariff  did  not  fail  of  its  legitimate  object. 
For  the  most  part  the  new  manufactures  were 
conserveil.  .  .  .  Jlore  and  more  there  was  a 
growiuir  impatience  with  the  tariff  of  1816,  and 
a  tendency  to  lav  the  bad  times  upon  its 
shoidders.  "...  March  22,  1820,  Baldwin  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  newly  created 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  introduced  a  taritT 
bill  embodying  the  general  deiuand  of  the  pro- 
tected interests.  .  .  .  The  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  90  to  69;  it  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  bv  one  vote."— O.  L.  Elliott,  The  Tariff 
O 

Unit         „  ... 

revision  of  the  Tariff,  with  a  view  to  the  protec- 
tion of  home  industry,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  what  was  then  called,  '  The  American  Sys- 
tem,' was  one  of  the  large  subjects  before  Con- 
gress at  the  session  of  1823-24,  and  was  the 
regular  cominencement  of  the  heated  debates  on 
that  question  which  afterwards  ripened  into  a 
serious  dilliculty  between  the  federal  government 
and  some  of  the  southern  States.  .  .  ,  Revenue 
the  object,  protection  the  incident,  had  been  the 
rule  in  the  earlier  tariffs :  now  that  rule  W'as 
sought  to  be  reversed,  and  to  make  protection 
the  object  of  the  law,  and  revenue  the  incident. 
.  .  .  Jilr.  Clay,  the  leader  in  the  proposed  revi- 
sion, and  the  champion  of  the  American  System, 
expressly  placed  the  proposed  augmentation  of 
duties  on  this  ground.  .  .  .  Mr.  Webster  was 
the  leading  speaker  on  the  other  side,  and  dis- 
puted the  miiversality  of  the  distress  which  had 
been  described;  claiming  exemption  from  it  in 
New  England ;  denied  the  assumed  cause  for  it 
where  it  did  exist,  and  attributed  it  to  over  ex- 
pansion and  collapse  of  the  paper  system,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  after  the  long  suspension  of  the 
Bank  of  England ;  denied  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased protection  to  manufactures,  and  its  in- 
adequacy, if  granted,  to  the  relief  of  the  country 
where  distress  prevailed.  .  .  .  The  bill  was  car- 
ried in  the  House,  after  a  protracted  contest  of 
ten  w'eeks,  by  the  lean  majority  of  tive — 107  to 
102 — only  two  members  absent,  and  the  voting 
so  zealous  that  several  members  were  brought 
in  upon  their  sick  couches.  In  the  Senate  the 
bill  encountered  a  strenuous  resistance.  .  .  . 
The  bill  .  .  .  was  carried  by  the  small  majority 
of  four  votes — 2.5  to  21.  .  .  .  An  increased  pro- 
tection to  the  products  of  several  States,  as  lead 
in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  hemp  in  Kentucky, 
iron  in  Pennsylvania,  wool  in  Ohio  and  New 
York,  commanded  many  votes  for  the  bill ;  and 
the  impending  presidential  election  had  its  in- 
fluence in  its  favor.  Two  of  the  candidates, 
Messrs.  Adams  and.  Clay,  were  avowedly  for  it ; 
General  .lackson,  who  voted  for  the  bill,  was  for 
it,  as  tending  to  give  a  home  supply  of  the  ar- 
ticles necessary  in  time  of  war,  and  as  raising 
revenue  to  pay  the  public  debt." — T.  H.  Benton, 
Thirty  Tears'  Vieio.  i\  1,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  A.  B.  Hart,  Formation  of  the  Union, 
srrts.  122  and  132  (c/(.  11-12).— A.  Walker,  Scimce 
of  Wealth,  p.  116.— F.  W.  Taussig,  Tariff  Hist, 
of  the  U.  8.,  pp.  68-76.— A.  S.  Bolles,  Financial 
Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  1789-1860,  bk.  3,  ch.  3. 


(United  States):  A.  D.  1828. -The  "Bill  of 
Abominations." —  New  England  changes  front. 
— "  In  1828  came  another  tariff  bill,  so  bad  and 
so  extreme  in  many  respects  that  it  was  called 
the  'bill  of  abominations.'  It  originated  in  the 
agitation  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  which 
had  .started  the  year  before,  and  for  this  bill  Mr. 
Webster  spoke*  and  voted.  He  changed  his 
ground  on  this  important  question  absolutely 
and  entirely,  and  made  no  pretence  of  doing 
anything  else.  The  speech  which  he  made  on 
this  occasion  is  a  celebrated  one,  but  it  is  so  solely 
on  account  of  the  startling  change  of  position 
which  it  announced.  ...  A  few  lines  from  the 
speech  give  the  marrow^  of  the  whole  matter. 
Mr.  AVebster  .said:  'New  England,  sir,  has  not 
been  a  leader  in  this  policy.  .-.  .  The  opinion  of 
New  England  up  to  18'24  was  founded  in  the 
conviction  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  wisest  and 
best,  both  for  herself  and  others,  that  manufac- 
tures should  make  liaste  slowly.  .  .  .  When,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  duties  were 
doubled,  we  were  told  that  we  should  find  a 
mitigation  of  the  weight  of  taxation  in  the  new 
aid  and  succor  which  would  be  thus  afforded  to 
our  own  manufacturing  labor.  Like  arguments 
were  urged,  and  prevailed,  but  not  by  the  aid  of 
New  England  votes,  when  the  tariff  was  after- 
wards arranged  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1816. 
Finally,  after  a  winter's  deliberation,  the  act  of 
1824  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  settled  the  policy  of  the  country. 
.  .  .  What,  then,  was  New  England  to  do?  Was 
she  to  hold  out  forever  against  the  course  of  the 
government,  and  see  herself  losing  on  one  suie 
and  yet  make  no  effort  to  sustain  herself  on  the 
other?  No,  sir.  Nothing  was  left  to  New 
England  but  to  conform  herself  to  the  will  of 
others.  Nothing  was  left  to  her  but  to  consider 
that  the  government  had  fixed  and  determined 
its  own  policy,  and  that  policy  was  protection. ' 
.  .  .  Opinion  in  New  England  changed  for  good 
and  sutiicient  business  reasons,  and  Mr.  Webster 
changed  with  it.  Free  trade  had  commended 
itself  to  him  as  an  abstract  principle,  and  he  had 
sustained  and  defended  it  as  in  the  interest  of 
commercial  New  England.  But  when  the 
weight  of  interest  in  New  England  shifted  from 
free  trade  to  protection  Mr.  Webster  followed 
it."— H.  C.  Lodge,  Daniel  WebHter,  ch.  6.— 
"There  was  force  in  Webster's  assertion,  in  reply 
to  Hayne,  that  New  England,  after  protesting 
against  the  tariff  as  long  as  she  could,  had  con- 
formed to  a  policy  forced  upon  the  country  by 
others,  and  had  embarked  her  capital  in  manu- 
facturing. October  23,  1826,  the  Boston  woollen 
manufacturers  petitioned  C'ongress  for  more 
protection.  .  .  .  This  appeal  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  brought  out  new  demands  from 
other  quarters.  Especially  the  wool-growers 
came  forward.  .  .  .  May  14,  1827,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufactures 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  called  a  convention  of 
wool  growers  and  manufacturers.  The  conven- 
tion met  at  Harrisburg,  .luly  30,  1827.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  con- 
vention in  order  to  make  allies  of  interests  which 
would  otherwise  become  hostile.  The  conven- 
tion went  on  the  plan  of  favoring  protection  on 
everything  which  asked  for  it.  The  result  was 
that  iron,  steel,  glass,  wool,  woollens,  hemp,  and 
tiax  were  recommended  for  protection.  Louisi- 
ana was  not  represented,  and  so  sugar  was  left 
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out.  It  was  voted  to  discourage  the  importation 
of  foreign  spirits  and  tlie  distillation  of  spirits 
from  foreign  products,  by  way  of  protection  to 
Western  whiskey.  .  .  .  When  "the  20th  Congress 
met,  the  tariff  was  the  absorbing  question. 
Popular  interest  had  become  engaged  in  it,  and 
parties  were  to  form  on  it,  but  it  perplexed  tlie 
politicians  greatly.  .  .  .  The  act  which  resulted 
from  the  scramble  of  selfish  special  interests  was 
an  economic  monstrosity.  .  .  .  May  19.  1828, 
the  bill  became  a  law.  The  duty  on  wool  co.sting 
less  than  10  cents  per  pound  was  15  percent.,  on 
other  wool  20  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent.  That 
on  woollens  was  40  per  cent,  for  a  year,  then  4.5 
per  cent.,  there  being  four  minima,  50  cents 
$1.00,  S2.50,  $4.00.  All  which  cost  over  $4.00 
were  to  be  taxed  45  per  cent,  for  a  year,  then 
50  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  process  of  rolling  iron  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It 
was  argued  that  rolled  iron  was  not  as  good  as 
forged,  and  this  was  luade  the  ground  for  raising 
tlie  tax  on  rolled  iron  from  $30.00  to  $37.00  per 
ton,  while  the  tax  on  forged  iron  was  raised 
from  $18.00  to  $22.40.  Rolled  iron  was  cheaper 
and  was  available  for  a  great  number  of  uses. 
The  tax,  in  this  case,  'countervailed  '  an  improve- 
ment in  the  arts,  and  robbed  the  American 
people  of  their  share  in  the  advantage  of  a  new 
industrial  achievement.  The  tax  on  steel  was 
raised  from  $20.00  to  $30.00  per  ton;  that  on 
hemp  from  $35.00  to  $45.00  per  ton;  that  on 
molasses  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  gallon ; 
that  on  flax  from  nothing  to  $35.00  per  ton. 
The  tax  on  sugar,  salt,  and  glass  remained 
unchanged,  and  that  on  tea  also,  save  by  a  dif- 
ferential tonnage  duty.  Coffee  was  classified  and 
the  tax  reduced.  The  tax  on  wine,  by  a  separ- 
ate act,  was  reduced  one  half  or  more.  This 
was  the  'tariff  of  abominations.'  so  called  on 
account  of  the  number  of  especially  monstrous 
provisions  which  it  contained. " — W.  G.  Sumner, 
Andreio  Jackson  as  a  Public  Man,  cli.  9. — "The 
tariff  of  1828  .  .  .  was  the  work  of  politicians 
and  manufacturers ;  and  was  commenced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  woollen  interest,  and  upon  a  bill 
chiefly  designed  to  favor  that  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  But.  like  all  other  bills  of 
the  kind,  it  required  help  from  other  interests 
to  get  itself  along."— T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty 
Years'  View,  v.  1,  ch.  34. — J.  Schouler,  Hist,  of 
the  U.  S.,  ch.  12,  sect.  2  {r.  3). 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1832.— Clay's  delu- 
sive act  to  diminish  revenue. —  President  Jack- 
son, in  his  message  of  December,  1831,  "invited 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  public  debt  would 
be  extinguished  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  and  that,  therefore,  '  a  modification  of  the 
tariff,  which  shall  produce  a  reduction  of  the 
revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government,'  was 
very  advisable.  He  added  that,  in  justice  to 
theinterests  of  the  merchant  as  well  as  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  reduction  should  be  prospective, 
and  that  the  duties  should  be  adjusted  with  a 
view  '  to  the  counteraction  of  foreign  policy,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  injurious  to  our  national  inter- 
ests.' This  meant  a  revenue  tariff  with  inci- 
dental retaliation.  He  had  thus  arrived  at  a 
sensible  plan  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  a 
surplus.  Clav  took  the  matter  in  hand  in  the 
Senate,  or  rather  in  Congress.  ...  He  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  reducing  the  revenue,  but 
he  would  reduce  the  revenue  without  reduc- 
ing  protective  duties.    The  ■American  System' 
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should  not  suffer.  It  must,  therefore,  not  be 
done  m  the  manner  proposed  bv  Jackson.  He 
insisted  upon  confining  the  rcdiictiou  to  duties 
on  articles  not  coming  into  competition  with 
American  iiroducts.  .  .  .  Instead  (,f  abolishing 
protective  dutiis  he  would  rather  reduce  the 
revenue  by  making  some  of  tliem  prohil)it..rv 
.  .  .  When  objection  was  made  that  ihis  would 
be  a  defiance  of  the  Soutli,  of  tlie  President,  and 
of  the  whole  administration  party,  lie  replied,  us 
Adams  reports,  that  'to  jirescrve,  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  American  System,  he  would  defy 
the  .South,  the  President  and  the  devil.'  He 
introduced  a  rescjution  in  the  .Senate,  that  the 
existing  duties  upon  articles  imported  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  not  coming  into  competition 
with  .similar  articles  made  or  produced  within  the 
United  States,  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished, 
except  the  duties  upon  wines  and  silks,  and  that 
those  ought  to  be  reduced;  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill 
accordingly.'"  After  long  debate  Clay's  " tariff 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  in  June,  1832.  a  bill 
substantially  in  accord  with  it  passed  both 
houses,  known  as  the  tariff  net  of  1832.  It 
reduced  or  abolished  the  duties  on  many  of  the 
unprotected  articles,  but  left  the  protective  sys- 
tem without  material  change.  As  a  reduction 
of  the  revenue  it  effected  very  little.  .  ,  .  The 
reduction  proposed  by  Clay,  according  to  his 
own  estimate,  was  not  over  seven  millions;  the 
reduction  really  effected  by  the  new  tariff  law 
scarcely  exceeded  three  millions.  Clay  had 
saved  the  American  System  at  the  expense  of  the 
very  object  contemplated  liy  the  measure.  It 
was  extremely  shortsighted  statesmanship. 
The  surplus  was  as  threatening  as  ever,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  in  the  South  grew  from  day  to 
day," — C.  Schurz,  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  c/t.  13 
{»■'!)■ 

Also  in  H,  Clav,  Life,  Cor.  and  8peeche»  (Col- 
ton  ed.),  V.  5,  pp.  416-428, 

(United States):  A,  D,  1833.- The  Southern 
opposition  to  protection. —  Nullification  in  S. 
Carolina,— The  compromise  tariff.  See 
United  St.^tes  OF  Am  :  A.  D    is28-18:i3. 

(Germany):  A.  D.  1833.— The  Zollverein.— 
"The  German  Customs  Uiiimi  (Driusclie  Zoll- 
verein) is  an  association  of  states,  having  for  its 
declared  object  to  secure  freedom  of  trade  and 
commerce  between  the  contracting  states,  and  a 
common  interest  in  the  customs  revenue.  The 
terms  of  the  union  are  expresse<l  in  the  treaty 
between  Prussia  and  the  other  states,  dated  22(1 
March,  1833,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  the  association.  The  states  now  [1844]  form- 
ing the  union  are  Prussia.  Bavaria.  \Vurteml)erg. 
Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Baden, 
Nassau,  the  Thuringian  states.  Frankfort. 
Brunswick,  Lippe-Schauiuburg.  and  Luxem- 
burg. The  population  of  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  last  mentioned  slates,  was.  in 
l.'<39,  26.8.58,886.  Including  these  three  states, 
which  have  since  joined  the  union,  the  present 
iiopulation  cannot  be  less  than  twenty-seven 
millions  and  a  half.  The  German  powers  which 
have  not  joined  the  union  are  Austria  with 
twelve  millions  of  German  subjects,  and  Han- 
over Oldenburg'.  Holstein.  the  two  Mcckleii- 
bur-s,  and  the  Haiise  Towns,  whose  uiivled 
population  is  about  three  millions  more  Hie 
inhabitants  of  Germany  are.  therefore,  divided 
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in  the  proportions  of  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
within,  to  fifteen  without,  the  sphere  of  the 
Zollvercin.  The  treaty  provides  in  the  thirty- 
eightli  artiele,  for  tlie  admission  of  otlier  German 
states,  and  tlie  tliirty-nintli  artiele  for  the  maUinu; 
of  treaties  with  foreiy-n  states,  but  these  latter 
are  not  admissilile  into  the  union.  .  .  .  The 
declared  prineiple  of  the  league  —  namely,  the 
conuuereial  ami  tinaneial  union  of  the  German 
states  —  is  not  only  one  to  which  no  foreign 
power  has  any  right  to  object,  but  is  excellent 
in  itself:  and  is,  in  fact,  the  establishment  of 
free  trade  among  the  associated  states.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  not  merely  to  its  avowed  principle  that  the 
league  owes  its  successful  accomplishment. 
There  are  other  motives  which  have  entered 
largely  into  the  causes  of  its  existence.  In  the 
Mrst  place,  it  has  given  practical  etfect  to  that 
vehement  desire  for  national  unity  which  so 
generally  pervades  the  German  mind.  .  .  .  Then, 
it  so  happened  that  this  general  desire  for  union 
fell  in  exactly  with  the  policy  of  Prussia  —  a 
power  which  has  not  failed  to  seize  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  extending  her  political  in- 
Huenee,  and  occupying  a  position  which,  though 
of  nominal  equality,  has  in  reality  secured  her 
predominance  among  the  German  states.  To 
these  inducements  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add 
another — namely,  the  prevalent  opinion  in 
Germany  that  their  manufacturing  industry 
ought  to  be  protected  against  foreign  eom])eti- 
tion,  and  that  the  tariff  of  the  Zollvercin  oviglit 
to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  manufactures  from  the  German  market. 
.  .  .  Although  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had 
established  a  new  Germanic  confederation, 
(Deutsche  Bund)  and  a  federative  diet  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace  at  home  and 
abroad,  yet  it  was  soon  perceived  and  felt  that 
the  kind  of  union  obtained  by  meansof  this  con- 
federation was  more  formal  than  real.  .  .  .  Tlie 
late  King  of  Prussia  was  one  of  the  first  to  per- 
ceive, that,  in  order  to  unite  Germany  in  reality, 
something  more  cogent  than  the  federative  diet 
was  indis]iensable.  He  found  his  own  power 
rather  weakened  than  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained separated,  not  only  by  distance,  but  by 
the  customs-barriers  of  intervening  states,  from 
his  ancient  territories.  He  accordingly  effected, 
in  1829,  a  convention  with  those  states,  by  which 
he  became  the  farmer  of  their  cu.stoms-revenues, 
and  so  removed  the  barriers  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Prussia.  Some  years,  however, 
previous  to  this,  the  Prussian  Government  had 
deemed  it  expedient  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  n\auufaet\irers  (especially  those  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces)  for  protection  against  foreign 
goods,  which,  since  the  peace,  had  begun  to 
make  their  appearance;  and  on  the  26th  May, 
1818,  a  new  Prussian  Tariff  had  been  issued, 
which  was  designed  to  afford  a  moderate  protec- 
tion to  the  home  industry,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  groundwork  of  the  present  Tariff 
of  the  Zollvercin.  .  .  .  But  the  proceedings  of 
Prussia  were  considered  in  a  hostile  light  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  South.  Tliey'formed  a 
counteracting  association  in  1819  which  num- 
bered from  five  to  six  thousand  members,  had 
its  head(|uarters  in  Nuremberg,  and  agents  in 
all  the  iirincipal  towns,  and  published  a  weekly 
newspaper  (levoted  to  the  cause.  They  ail- 
dressed  the   Diet,   the   German   courts,  and  the 
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Congress  at  Vienna  in  1820,  in  favor  of  a  general 
customs-union.  They  so  far  succeeded  that,  in 
1826,  the  snudl  Thuringian  States,  occujiying 
the  central  portion  of  Germany,  with  one  or  two 
others,  formed  themselves  into  a  custonis-nnion, 
under  the  name  of  the  Mittel-Verein  ;  and  within 
the  two  succeeding  years  a  more  important 
union  was  accomplished,  consisting  of  Bavari.i 
and  Wurtemberg,  with  their  small  enclosed 
states;  the  Tarifl  of  which  union  is  stated  to 
have  been  as  high,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  that  of 
Prussia.  Thus  Germany  contained  three  sepa- 
rate customs-associations,  with  separate  Tariffs, 
and  it  became  obviously  desirable  to  unite  these 
confJicting  interests.  Prussia  made  overtures  to 
the  other  unions,  but  was  for  a  long  time  unsuc- 
cessful ;  they  objecting  principally  to  the  high 
scale  of  Prussian  duties  on  colonial  jiroduce. 
At  last,  however,  all  obstacles  were  removed, 
(principally,  as  Dr.  List  states,  through  the 
exertions  of  Baron  von  Cotta,  the  eminent 
publisher,  and  proprietor,  of  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,)  and  on  the  22d  of  March,  1833,  the  treaty 
was  signed  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  Germany 
was  knit  together  in  anything  like  a  binding 
national  confederation.  Between  that  date  and 
the  present,  the  league  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
accession  of  other  states ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
mentioneil,  Hanover  and  some  other  northern 
states  have  hitherto  refused  to  join  it.  Hanover 
formed  a  distinct  union  with  three  neighbouring 
states,  viz. ;  Brunswick,  Lippe-Schaumburg,  and 
Oldenburg,  which  assumed  the  title  of  the 
North-western  League;  but  the  two  fornii-r 
having  subsequently  seceded  from  it  and  joined 
the  Zollvercin,  the  North-western  League  has 
been  reduced  to  Hanover  anil  ( )ldenburg  only. 
The  Ilanse  towns,  Mecklenburg,  and  Ilol.stein, 
are  not  yet  membersof  anycustoms-uniou.  The 
revenues  of  the  Zollverein  are  divided  among 
the  contracting  states  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each  state  respectively." — Ediiibu nj/i  lui- 
mew,  Jan.,  18-14  (e.  79,  p.  108). 

Also  in  G.  Krause,  Tfie  Grcitrth  of  German 
Uiiitii,  ch.  10. — F.  List.  National  System  of 
Pdlitical  Economy,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. 

(England):  A.  D.  1836-1839. —  Beginning  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation. — "Colidcn  was  in 
no  sense  the  original  projector  of  an  organized 
body  for  throwing  off  the  burden  of  the  corn 
duties.  In  1836  an  Autl-Corn-Law  Association 
had  been  formed  in  London ;  its  principal  members 
were  the  parliamentary  radicals,  Grote,  Moles- 
worth,  Joseph  Hume,  and  Mr.  Roebuck.  But 
this  group,  notwithstanding  their  aeuteness,  their 
logical  penetration,  and  the  soundness  of  their 
ideas,  were  in  that,  as  in  so  many  otlier  matters, 
stricken  with  impotence.  Their  gifts  of  reason- 
ing were  admirable,  but  they  had  no  gifts  for 
popular  organization.  ...  It  was  not  until  a 
body  of  men  in  Manchester  were  moved  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  that  any  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  inform  and  arouse  the  country.  The 
price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  seventy-seven 
shillings  in  the  August  of  1838 ;  there  was  every 
prospect  of  a  wet  harvesting ;  the  revenue  was 
declining ;  deficit  was  becoming  a  familiar  word  ; 
pauperism  was  increasing;  and  the  manufactur- 
inii  population  of  Lancashire  were  finding  it 
impossible  to  support  themselves,  becau.se  the 
landlords,  and  the  legislation  of  a  generation  of 
landlords  before  them,  insisted  on  keeping  the 
first  necessity  of  life  at  an  artificially  high  rate. 
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Ctirn-Law 
League. 
...  In  October,  1838,  a  band  of  seven  men  met 
at  a  hotel  in  Manchester,  and  formed  a  ne\v- 
Anti-Corn  Law  Association.  They  were  speedily 
joined  by  others,  including  Cobden,  wlio  from 
this  moment  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
all  counsel  and  action.  That  critical  moment 
had  arrived,  which  comes  in  the  history  of  everv 
successful  movement,  when  a  section  ari.ses 
within  the  party,  which  refuses  from  that  day 
forward  either  to  postpone  or  to  compromise. 
The  feeling  among  the  older  men  was  to  stop 
short  in  their  demands  at  some  modification  of 
the  existing  duty.  .  .  .  The  more  energetic 
members  protested  against  these  faltering  voices. 
.  .  .  The  meeting  was  adjourned,  to  the  great 
chagrin  of  the  President,  and  when  the  members 
assembled  a  week  later,  Cobden  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  draft  petition  which  he  and  his  allies 
had  prepared  in  the  interval,  and  which  after  a 
discussion  of  many  hours  was  adopted  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  The  preamble  laid  all 
the  stress  on  the  alleged  facts  of  foreign  com- 
petition, in  words  which  never  fail  to  be  heard 
in  times  of  bad  trade.  It  recited  how  the  exist- 
ing laws  prevented  the  British  manufacturer 
from  exchanging  the  produce  of  his  labour  for  the 
corn  of  other  countries,  and  so  enabled  his 
foreign  rivals  to  purchase  their  food  at  one  half 
of  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  in  the  English 
market ;  and  finally  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
called  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  relating  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  and  other  foreign 
articles  of  subsistence,  and  imi)lored  the  Hou.sc 
to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  ext<.'nt,  both  as  aflfects 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  the  true  and 
peaceful  principles  of  free-trade.  In  the  follow- 
ing month,  January,  1839,  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Association  showed  that  it  was  in  earnest  in  the 
intention  to  agitate,  by  proceeding  to  raise  a 
subscription  of  an  effective  sum  of  money. 
Cobden  threw  out  one  of  those  expressions  which 
catch  men's  minds  in  moments  when  they  are 
already  ripe  for  action.  'Let  us,'  he  said, 
'  invest  part  of  our  property,  in  order  to  save  the 
rest  from  confiscation.'  Within  a  month  £6,000 
had  been  raised,  the  first  instalment  of  many 
scores  of  thousands  still  to  come.  A  great 
banquet  was  given  to  some  of  the  parliamentary 
supporters  of  Free  Trade ;  more  money  was  sub- 
scribed, convictions  became  clearer  and  purpose 
waxed  more  resolute.  On  the  day  after  the 
banquet,  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  other 
towns,  Cobden  brought  forward  a  scheme  for 
united  action  among  the  various  associations 
throughout  the  country.  This  was  the  germ  of 
what  ultimately  became  the  Leasue. " — J.  Morley, 
Life  of  Richard  Cobden,  ch.  6  (c.  1). 

Also  in  W.  Robertson,  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Bright,  ch.  8  and  11-14. 

(England):  A.  D.  1842.— Peel's  modifica- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws.—  His  sliding-scale.— 
His  Tariff  reductions.— The  first  great  step 
towards  Free-Trade.— The  Wliig  administra- 
tion under  Lord  Jlelbourne  gave  way  in  August, 
in  1841,  to  one  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  Feliruary,  1842. 
"The  Queen's  Speech  reconmiended  Parliament 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
importation  of  corn  and  other  commodities.  It 
announced  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  which 
few  persons  in  England  thought  possible, 
although  it  was  to  be  completed  in  little  more 
than  ten  years.     On  the  9th  of  February  Peel 
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moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  it.self  into 
a  Committee  to  consider  the  Corn  Laws  Hi., 
speech,  wliich  lasted  nearly  three  hours  was 
necessarily  dull,  and  his  proposal  was  equally 
(illensive  to  the  country  genllem<n  and  to  the 
Ann  Corn  Law  League.  It  amounted  merely  to 
an  improvement  of  the  slidinir-scale  which  had 
been  devised  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  s  Cab- 
inet [See  above:  A.  I).  1K1.j-1h2k]:  and  was 
based  on  the  axiom  that  the  British  farmer 
taking  one  year  with  another,  couM  not  make  a 
profit  by  growing  corn  if  foreign  corn  were 
admitted  at  a  price  of  le.s.s  than  TOs.  a  quarter. 
By  a  calculation  of  prices  extendinj;  over  a  long 
term  of  years,  Peel  had  satisfied  himself  tliat  a 
price  of  56s.  a  quarter  would  remunerate  the 
British  farmer.  He  proposed  to  nwiifv  the 
sliding-scale  accordingly.  .  .  .  Peel  retained 
the  minimum  duty  of  Is.  when  corn  was  selling 
at  T.Ss.  the  (luarter;  he  fixed  a  maximum  duty  of 
20s.  when  corn  was  selling  at  from  50s.  to  51s. 
the  quarter,  and  he  so  altered  the  graduation  in 
the  increase  of  duty  as  to  diinini.>^h  the  induce- 
ment to  hold  grain  back  when  it  became  dear. 
.  .  .  So  general  was  the  dis.satisf action  with 
Peel's  Corn  Law  that  Russell  ventured  once 
more  to  place  before  the  House  liis  alternative  of 
a  fixed  8s.  duty.  He  was  defeated  bv  3  majority 
of  upwards  of  120  votes.  Two  days  later  Mr. 
Villiers  made  his  annual  motion  for  tlic  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  was  beaten  by 
more  than  four  votes  to  one.  The  murmurs  of 
Peel's  own  supporters  were  easily  overborne, 
and  the  Bill  was  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  after  a  month  spent  in  debates.  As 
soon  as  it  had  passed,  and  the  estimates  for  the 
army  and  navy  had  been  voted.  Peel  produced 
what  was  really  his  Budget,  nominally  Jlr. 
Goulburn's.  ...  In  every  one  of  the  last  live 
years  there  had  been  a  deficit.  .  .  ,  Peel  there- 
fore resolved  to  impose  an  income  tax."  He 
also  raised  the  duty  on  Irish  spirits  and  on 
e.Kports  of  coal,  besides  making  some  changes  in 
the  stamp  duties.  "AVIth  these  and  with  the 
income  tax  he  calculated  that  he  would  have  a 
surplus  of  £1,900.000.  Peel  was  thus  able  to 
propose  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  uniform 
and  comprehen.sive  principles.  He  proposed  to 
limit  import  duties  to  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  raw  materials,  of  12  per  cent. 
upon  the  value  of  goods  partly  manufactured, 
and  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  g(«Kls 
wholly  manufactured.  Out  of  the  1.200  articles 
then  comprised  in  the  tariff.  750  were  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  application  of  these  rules, 
yet  so  trivial  was  the  revenue  raised  from  most 
of  them  that  the  total  loss  was  computed  at  only 
£270,000  a  year.  Peel  reduced  the  duty  on 
coffee;  he  reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  and 
almost  entirely  abolished  the  duty  on  Canadian 
timber.  Cattle  and  pigs,  meat  of  all  descrip- 
tions, chee.se  and  butter,  which  had  hitherto 
been  subject  to  a  prohibitory  duty,  he  proposi-d 
to  admit  at  a  comparatively  low  rate.  He  also 
diminished  the  duty  upon  sta.se  coaches.  So 
extensive  a  change  in  our  system  of  national 
finance  had  never  before  been  effected  at  one 
stroke.  .  .  .  Immense  was  the  excitement  caused 
bv  the  statement  of  the  Budget.  .  .  .  Every 
i)"art  of  Peel's  scheme  was  debated  with  the 
utmost  energy.  .  .  .  He  procured  the  ratification 
of  all  his  measures  subject  to  some  slight  amend- 
ments, and  at  the  cost  of  a  whole  session  spent 
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in  discussing  tliem.  Little  or  nothing  else  was 
accOMiplislied  liy  Parliament  in  tliis  year.  Peel 
had  returned  to  power  as  the  Champion  of  pro- 
tection. Hislirst  great  acliievement  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  freedom  of  trade. "  —  P.  G. 
Montague.  Life  of  Sir  Ilfihert  Peel.  ch.  8.—"  Not- 
withstanding the  objections  which  free  traders 
might  raise,  the  Hudget  of  1843  proved  the  tirst 
great  advance  in  llie  direction  of  free  trade.  It 
did  not  remove  tlie  shackles  under  which  trade 
was  struggling,  but  it  rela.xed  the  fastenings  and 
lightened  tlie  load.'"— S.  Walpole,  Ilist.  of  Eng. 
from  1815,  eh.  18  (».  4). 

Also  in  :  S.  Walpole,  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
V.  3,  eh.  .i. — J.  Morley,  IM'e  of  Biehard  Cobden, 
t.  1.  (•/(.  11. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1842.— An  Act  to 
provide  a  necessary  increase  of  revenue,  with 
incidental  protection. — "There  had  been  a  lull 
in  tarill  legislatiuu  for  ten  years.  The  free-trade 
party  had  been  ascendant;  and  amendment  of 
the  law,  save  in  the  slight  wa_ys  mentioned,  had 
been  impossible.  During  the  decade,  a  financial 
tornado  had  swept  over  the  country  ;  the  United- 
States  bank  had  ceased  to  be;  the  experiment  of 
keeping  the  government  deposits  with  the  State 
banks  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed;  the  gov- 
ernment had  kept  them  several  years  without 
authority,  but  finally  a  bill  had  been  passed 
whicli  authorized  keeping  them  in  that  manner. 
The  time  had  now  nearly  come  for  reducing  the 
duties  [by  the  gradual  scaling  down  provided 
for  in  the  Compromise  tariff  act  of  1833]  to  their 
lowest  point.  Manufactures  were  drying  up  at 
the  root.  A  material  augmentation  of  the 
national  revenue  from  some  source  had  become 
necessary.  .  .  .  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
existed  respecting  the  necessity  of  additional  pro- 
tection to  manufacturers,  some  expedient,  it 
was  universally  conceded,  must  be  adopted  to 
increase  the  public  revenue.  As  no  one  favored 
direct  taxation,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  the 
only  mode  of  enriching  the  treasury.  .  .  .  The 
committee  on  manufactures  did  not  report  to  the 
House  until  the  last  of  Jlarch,  1842.  .  .  .  The 
leading  provisions  of  the  bill  reported  l)y  the 
committee  were  the  following:  1.  A  general  ad 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  with  few  excep- 
tions, where  tlie  duty  was  on  that  principle. 
3.  A  discrimination  was  made  for  the  security  of 
certain  interests  requiring  it  by  specific  duties, 
in  some  instances  below,  in  others  above,  the  rate 
of  the  general  ad  valorem  duty.  3.  As  a  general 
principle,  the  duty  on  the  articles  subject  to  dis- 
crimination was  made  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was 
in  1840,  after  the  deduction  of  four-tenths  of  the 
excess  on  20  per  cent  liy  the  Act  of  1833.  .  .  . 
The  subject  was  discussed  at  great  length  by 
the  House,  although  the  time  was  drawing  near  for 
making  the  last  reduction  under  the  compromise 
law  of  [1833].  Something  must  be  done.  Ac- 
cordingly, Fillmore,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  reported  a  bill  to  extend  the 
existing  tarill  laws  until  the  1st  day  of  August, 
1842,  which  was  immediately  passed  by  the 
House;  but  the  Senate  amended  the  bill  by  add- 
ing a  proviso  that  nothing  therein  contained 
should  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Distribution 
law, — a  law  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  tlie 
preceding  year,  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States.  .  .  . 
In  the  debate  on  this  bill  the  proviso  became  a 
prominent  topic  of  discussion.     The  distribution 


Act  contained  a  proviso,  that,  if  at  any  time  the 
duties  under  the  compromise  tariff  should  be 
raised,  the  distribution  should  cease,  and  be  sus- 
pended until  the  cause  of  the  suspension  were  re- 
moved. .  .  .  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  high 
protective  duties  desired  the  removal  of  tlie  pro- 
viso of  the  distribution  Act  in  order  that  the 
tariff  might  be  raised  without  interfering  with 
distriljution.  The  House  having  rejected  an 
amendment  jiroposing  to  strike  out  the  proviso 
which  prohibited  the  suspension  of  the  distribu- 
tion law,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  and 
afterward  by  the  Senate,  but  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Another  tariff  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fillmore,  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,— to  which,  however,  the  committee  added 
a  proviso  that  the  .  .  .  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  distributed,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  duties, —  which  passed  both  Houses 
after  a  short  debate.  This  contained  a  revision 
of  a  considerable  number  of  duties,  and  was  also 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Impelled  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  additional  revenue,  a  bill 
was  rapidly  pushed  through  Congress,  similar  to 
that  previously  passed,  with  the  omission  of  the 
proviso  requiring  distribution,  and  further  modi- 
fied l)y  admitting  free  of  duty  tea  and  coffee 
growing  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  imported 
in  American  vessels.  This  bill  was  apjirovcd  by 
the  President.  A  separate  bill  was  then  passed, 
repealing  the  proviso  of  the  distribution  Act,  and 
allowing  the  distribution  to  take  place,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  duties;  but  the  bill  was 
retained  by  the  President  and  defeated.  Thus 
ended  a  long  and  bitter  controversy,  in  which 
public  sentiment  expanded,  and  hardened  against 
the  chief  Executive  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  That  tariff 
remained  without  change  during  the  next  four 
vear.s." — A.  S.  Bolles,  Financial  Hist,  of  the 
'U.  S..  1789-1860,  bk.  3,  ch.  6. 

(England):  A.  D.  1845-1846.— The  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws. — Dissolution  of  the  League. 
— "The  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation  was  one  of 
those  movements  which,  being  founded  on  right 
principles,  and  in  harmony  with  the  interest  of 
the  masses,  was  sure  to  gather  fresh  strength  by 
any  event  affecting  the  supply  of  food.  It  was 
popular  to  attempt  to  reverse  a  policy  which 
aimed  almost  exclusively  to  benefit  one  class  of 
society.  .  .  .  The  economic  theorists  had  the 
mass  of  the  people  with  them.  Their  gatherings 
were  becoming  more  and  more  enthusiastic.  And 
even  amidst  Conservative  landowners  there  were 
not  a  few  enlightened  and  liberal  minds  who 
had  already,  silently  at  least,  espoused  the  new 
ideas.  No  change  certainly  could  be  expected  to 
be  made  so  long  as  bread  was  cheap  and  labour 
abundant.  But  when  a  deficient  harvest  and  a 
blight  in  the  potato  crop  crippled  the  resources 
of  the  people  and  raised  grain  to  famine  prices, 
the  voice  of  the  League  acquired  greater  power 
and  influence.  Hitherto  they  had  received  hun- 
dreds of  pounds.  Now,  thousands  were  sent  in 
to  support  the  agitation.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
was  readily  contributed.  Nor  were  the  contribu- 
tors Lancashire  mill-owners  exclusively.  Among 
them  were  merchants  and  bankers,  men  of  heart 
and  men  of  mind,  the  poor  labourer  and  the  peer 
of  the  realm.  The  fervid  oratory  of  Bright,  the 
demonstrative  and  argumentative  reasoning  of 
Cobden,  the  more  popular  appeals  of  Fox,  Kaw- 
lins,  and  other  platform  speakers,  filled  the  news- 
paper press,  and  were  eagerly  read.     And  when 
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Parliament  dissolved  in  August  1845,  even  Sir 
Robert  Peel  showed  some  slight  symptoms  of  a 
conviction  that  the  days  of  the  corn  laws  were 
numbered.  Every  day,  in  truth,  brought  home 
to  his  mind  a  stronger  need  for  action,  and  as  the 
ravages  of  the  potato  disease  progressed,  he  saw 
that  all  further  resistance  would  be  absolutely 
dangerous.  A  cabinet  council  was  held  on  Oc- 
tober 31  of  that  year  to  consult  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  Xovem- 
ber  5  Sir  Robert  Peel  intimated  his  intention  to 
issue  an  order  in  council  remitting  the  duty  on 
grain  in  bond  to  one  shilling,  ami  opening  the 
ports  for  the  admission  of  all  species  of  grain  at 
a  smaller  rate  of  duty  until  a  day  to  be  named 
in  the  order;  to  call  Parliament  together  on  the 
27th  inst.,  in  order  to  ask  for  an  indemnity,  and 
a  sanction  of  the  order  by  law;  and  to  submit  to 
Parliament  immediately  after  the  recess  a  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  law,  including  the  ad- 
mission at  a  nominal  duty  of  Indian  corn  and  of 
British  colonial  corn.  A  serious  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  was  found  to  exist  in  the  cabi- 
net on  the  question  brought  before  them,  the  only 
ministers  supporting  s\ich  measures  being  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert.  Xor  was  it  easy  to  induce  the 
other  members  to  listen  to  reason.  And  though 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  Xovember  28, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  so  far  secured  a  majority  in  his 
favour,  it  was  evident  that  the  cabinet  was  too 
divided  to  justify  him  in  bringing  forward  his 
measures,  and  he  decided  upon  resigning  office. 
His  resolution  to  that  effect  having  been  ci>m- 
municated  to  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  summoned 
Lord  John  Russell  to  form  a  cabinet,  and,  to 
smooth  his  path.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  charac- 
teristic frankness,  sent  a  memorandum  to  her 
Majesty  embodying  a  promise  to  give  him  his 
support.  But  Lord  John  Russell  failed  in  his 
efforts,  and  the  Queen  had  no  alternative  but  to 
recall  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  give  him  full  power 
to  carry  out  his  measures.  It  was  under  such 
circumstances  thkt  Parliament  was  called  for 
January  22,  1846,  and  on  January  27  the  Gov- 
ernment plan  was  propounded  before  a  crowded 
House.  It  was  not  an  immediate  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  recommended. 
He  proposed  a  temporary  protection  for  three 
years,  till  February  1,  1849,  imposing  a  scale 
during  that  time  ranging  from  4s.  when  the  price 
of  wheat  should  be  50s.  per  quarter  and  upward, 
and  10s.  when  the  price  should  be  under  48s.  per 
quarter,  providing,  however,  that  after  that 
period  all  grain  should  be  admitted  at  the  uni- 
form duty  of  Is.  per  quarter.  The  measure,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  received  in  a 
very  different  manner  by  the  political  parties  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  was  treason 
in  the  Conservative  camp,  it  was  said,  and  keen 
and  bitter  was  the  opposition  offered  to  the  chief 
of  the  party.  For  twelve  nights  spealver  after 
speaker  indulged  in  personal  recriminations. 
They  recalled  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  memory  the 
speeches  he  had  made  in  defence  of  the  corn 
laws.  And  as  to  his  assertion  tliat  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  they  denied  his  right  to  do  so. 
.  .  .  "The  passing  of  the  measure  was,  however, 
more  than  certain,  and  after  a  debate  of  twelve 
nights'  duration  on  Mr.  Miles's  amendment,  the 
Government  obtained  a  majority  of  97,  337  hav- 
ing voted  for  the  motion  and  240  against  it. 
And  from   that  evening  tlie  corn  law  may  be 
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said  to  have  expired.  Not  a  day  too  soon,  cer- 
tamly,  when  we  consider  the  straitened  re- 
sources of  the  country  as  reganls  the  tirst  article 
of  food,  caused  not  onlv  by  the  bad  crop  of 
gram,  but  by  the  serious  loss  of  the  potatr)  crop 
especially  in  Ireland."— L.  Levi,  IIM.  of  British 
Commerce,  pt.  4,  ch.  4.  — ■•  On  the  2nd  of  Julv  the 
League  was  ' conditional! v  dissolved.'  by'  the 
unanimous  vote  of  a  great  meeting  of  the  h'aders 
at  Manchester.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cobden  here  jovfully 
closed  his  seven  years'  task,  wliicli  he  had  prose- 
cuted at  the  expense  of  health,  fortune,  domes- 
tic comfort,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  tastes 
in  every  way.  .  .  .  Sir.  Cobden  had  sacrificed  at 
least  £20,000  in  the  cause.  The  country  now.  at 
the  call  of  the  other  chief  Leaguers,  presented 
him  with  above  £80,000  — not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acknowledging  his  sacrifices,  but  also  to 
set  him  free  for  life  for  the  poUtical  service  of 
his  country."— H.  Martineau,  Hint,  of  tite  Thirty 
Tears'  Pence,  bk.  6,  ch.  15  (r.  4). 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Taylor,  Life  and  Time*  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  v.  3,  ch.  8-10.— J.  Morlcv,  Life 
of  Richard  Cobden.  v.  1,  ch.  15-16.— M.  M.  Trum- 
bull, The  Free  Trade  Struggle  in  England. — 
A.  Bisset,  Kotea  on  the  Anti-Corn  I^tic  Struggle. 
— Debute  vpon  t/ie  Corn  I.aitH  in  Senfion  1846. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1846-1861.— Lowered 
duties  and  the  disputed  eSfects.—  '  In  1846  was 
passed  what  we  will  call  the  'Walker  tariff," 
from  Robert  J.  Walker,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur}-.  It  reduced  the  duties  on  imports 
down  to  about  the  standard  of  the  '  Compromise ' 
of  1833.  It  discriminated,  however,  as  the  Com- 
promise did  not,  between  goods  that  could  be 
produced  at  home  and  those  that  could  not.  It 
approached,  in  short,  more  nearlj'  than  any 
other,  in  its  principles  and  details,  to  the  Hamil- 
ton tariff,  although  the  general  rate  of  duties  was 
higher.  From  that  time  up  to  1857  there  was  a 
regular  and  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  duti- 
able goods  imported,  bringing  in  a  larger  revenue 
to  the  government.  The  surplus  in  the  treasury 
accumulated,  and  large  sums  were  expended 
by  the  government  in  buying  up  its  own  bonds 
at  a  high  premium,  for  the  sake  of  emptying  the 
treasury.  Under  these  circumstances  the  "  tariff 
of  1857 '  was  passed,  decidedly  lowering  the 
rates  of  duties  and  largely  increasing  the  free 
list.  The  financial  crisis  of  that  vear  diminished 
the  imports,  and  the  revenue  fell  off  $22.(KM).000. 
It  rallied,  however,  the  next  two  years,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  large  increase  of  the  free  list,  not 
quite  up  to  the  old  point."— A.  L.  Perry.  Ele- 
ments of  Pol.  Economy,  p.  464.  —  "The  free- 
traders "consider  the  tariff  of  1846  to  be  a  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  low  duties. 
They  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  years  of  its 
operation,  between  1846  and  1857,  with  any 
other  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
JIanufacturing,  they  say,  was  not  forced  by  a  hot- 
house process  to  produce  high  priced  goinls  for 
popular  consumption,  but  was  gradually  encour- 
aged aii<i  developed  on  a  healthful  and  .-^'If  sus- 
taining basis,  not  to  be  shaken  asa  reed  in  tlie  wind 
bv  every  change  in  the  financial  world.  Com- 
merce, as  thev" point  out.  made  great  advances, 
and  our  carrvins  trade  itrew  so  rapiiily  that  in  ten 
vears  from  the  da  v  the  tariff  of  1846  was  passed  our 
tonnage  excec<ied  the  tonnage  of  England.  The 
free-traders  refer  with  especial  emphasis  to  what 
thcv  term  the  symmetrical  development  of  all 
the"  great  interests  of  the  country   under  this 
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liberal  tariflf.  Manufactures  were  not  stimu- 
lated at  tlie  expense  of  the  commercial  interest. 
Both  were  developed  in  harmony,  while  agricul- 
ture, the  indispensable  basis  of  all,  was  never 
more  flourishing.  The  farmers  and  planters  at 
no  other  period  of  our  history  were  in  receipt  of 
such  good  prices,  steadily  paid  to  them  in  gold 
coin,  for  their  surplus  product,  which  they  could 
seinl  to  the  domestic  market  over  our  own  rail- 
ways and  to  the  foreign  market  in  our  own 
ships.  Assertions  as  to  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  period  under  discussion  are  denied 
by  the  protectionists.  While  adnntting  the  gen- 
eral correctness  of  the  free-trader's  statements  as 
to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country,  they 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  directly  after  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1846  the  great  famine 
occurred  in  Ireland,  followed  in  the  ensuing  years 
by  short  crops  in  Europe.  The  prosperity 
w-hich  came  to  the  American  agriculturist  was 
therefore  from  caiises  beyond  the  sea  and  not  at 
home, —  causes  which  were  transient,  indeed  al- 
most accidental.  Moreover  an  exceptional  con- 
dition of  affairs  existed  in  the  United  States  in 
consequence  of  our  large  acquisition  of  territory 
from  Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  sub- 
se()uent  and  almost  immediate  discovery  of  gold 
in  California.  A  new  and  extended  field  of 
trade  was  thus  opened  in  which  we  had  the 
monopoly,  and  an  enormous  surplus  of  money 
was  speedily  created  from  the  products  of  the 
rich  mines  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At  the  same 
time  Europe  was  in  convulsion  from  the  revolu- 
tions of  1848,  and  production  was  materially 
hindered  over  a  large  part  of  the  Continent. 
This  disturbance  had  scarcely  subsided  when 
three  leading  nations  of  Europe,  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  engaged  in  the  wasteful  and 
expensive  war  of  the  Crimea.  The  struggle 
began  in  1853  and  ended  in  1856,  and  during 
those  years  it  increased  consumption  and  de- 
creased production  abroad,  and  totally  closed 
the  grain-fields  of  Russia  from  any  competition 
with  the  United  States.  The  protectionists 
therefore  hold  that  the  boasted  prosperity  of 
the  country  under  the  tariff  of  1846  was  abnor- 
mal in  origin  and  in  character.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
tectionists maintain  that  from  1846  to  1857  the 
United  States  w-ould  have  enjoyed  prosperity 
under  any  form  of  tariff,  but  that  the  moment 
the  exceptional  conditions  in  Europe  and  in 
America  came  to  an  end,  the  country  was 
plunged  headlong  into  a  disaster  [the  financial 
crisis  of  1857]  from  which  the  conservative  force 
of  a  protective  tariff  would  in  large  part  have 
saved  it.  .  .  .  The  free-traders,  as  an  answer  to 
this  arraignment  of  their  tariff  policy,  seek  to 
charge  responsibility  for  the  financial  disasters  to 
the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  changes  made  in  the 
tariff  in  1857,  for  which  both  parties  were  in 
large  degree  if  not  indeed  equally  answerable." 
— J.  G.  Blaine,  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  v.  1, 
ch.  9. 

(England):  A.  D.  1846-1879.— Total  aban- 
donment of  Protection  and  Navigation  Lavvs. 
—The  perfected  tariff  of  Free  Trade.—"  With 
the  fall  of  the  principle  of  the  protection  in  corn 
may  be  said  to  have  practically  fallen  the  princi- 
ple of  protection  in  this  country  altogether.  That 
principle  was  a  little  complicated  in  regard  to 
the  sugar  duties  and  to  the  navigation  laws.  The 
sugar  produced  in  the  West  Indian  colonies  was 
allowed  to  enter  this  country  at  rates  of  duty 


much  lower  than  those  imposed  upon  the  sugar 
grown  in  foreign  lands.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
in  our  colonies  had  made  labour  there  somewhat 
costl}'  and  difficult  to  obtain  continuously,  and 
the  impression  was  that  if  the  duties  on  foreign 
sugar  were  reduced,  it  would  tend  to  enable  those 
countries  which  still  maintained  the  slave  trade 
to  compete  at  great  advantage  with  the  sugar 
grown  in  our  colonies  by  that  free  labour  to  es- 
tablish which  England  had  but  just  paid  so  large 
a  pecuniary  flue.  Therefore,  the  question  of 
Free  Trade  became  involved  with  that  of  free 
labour ;  at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  many 
a  man  who  was  not  inclined  to  support  the  pro- 
tective principle  in  itself.  When  it  was  put  to 
him,  whether  he  was  willing  to  push  the  Free 
Traile  principle  so  far  as  to  allow  coimtries  grow- 
ing sugar  by  slave  labour  to  drive  our  free  grown 
sugar  out  of  the  market,  he  was  often  inclined  to- 
give  way  before  this  mode  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  imagine  that  there  really  was  a  col- 
lision between  Free  Trade  and  free  labour. 
Therefore  a  certain  sentimental  plea  came  in  to 
aid  the  Protectionists  in  regard  to  the  sugar 
duties.  Many  of  the  old  anti -slavery  party  found 
themselves  deceived  by  this  fallacy,  and  inclined 
to  join  the  agitation  against  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  made  tolerably  clear  that  the  labour  was  not 
so  scarce  or  so  dear  in  the  colonies  as  had  been 
represented,  and  that  colonial  sugar  grown  by 
free  labour  really  suffered  from  no  ineouveuienee 
except  the  fact  that  it  was  still  manufactured  on 
the  most  crude,  old  fashioned,  and  uneconomical 
methods.  Besides,  the  time  had  gone  b}'  when 
the  majority  of  the  English  people  could  be  con- 
vinced tliat  a  lesson  on  the  beauty  of  freedom 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  foreign  sugar-growers  and 
slave-owners  by  the  means  of  a  tax  upon  the 
products  of  their  plantations.  Therefore,  after 
a  long  and  somewhat  eager  struggle,  the  pi-inci- 
ple  of  Free  Trade  was  allowed  to  prevail  in  re- 
gard to  sugar.  The  duties  on  sugar  were  made 
equal.  The  growth  of  the  sugar  plantations  was 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  into  this  country, 
without  any  reference  either  to  the  soil  from 
which  it  had  sprung  or  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  grown." — J.  McCarthy,  The  Epoch 
of  Reform,  eh.  13.—"  The  contest  on  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  [finally  repealed  in  1849  — see  Navi- 
gation Laws:  A.  D.  1849]  was  the  last  pitched 
battle  fought  by  the  Protectionist  party.  Their 
resistance  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  a  few  occa- 
sional skirmishesjust  reminded  the  world  thatsuch 
a  party  still  existed.  Three  years  afterwards  tlieir 
leaders  came  into  power.  In  February,  1852. 
the  Earl  of  Derby  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Free- 
traders, ahirmed  at  the  possibility  of  some  at- 
tempt to  reverse  the  policy  of  commercial  free- 
dom which  had  been  adopted,  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  qviestioning  those  Ministers  in 
Parliament  on  the  subject.  The  discreet  reply 
was  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
pose any  return  to  the  policy  of  protection  during 
the  present  Session,  nor  at  any  future  time,  un- 
less a  great  majority  of  members  favourable  to 
that  policy  should  be  returned  to  Parliament. 
But  far  from  this  proving  to  be  the  case,  the  gen- 
eral election  which  immediately  ensued  rein- 
stated a  Liberal  Government,  and  the  work  of 
stripping  off  the  few  rags  of  protection  that  still 
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liung  ou  -went  vapirlly  forward.  On  the  18th  of 
April,  1853,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  made  his  financial  statement  in  an 
able  and  luminous  speech.  Such  was  the  admir- 
able order  in  which  he  marshalled  his  topics,  and 
tlic  transparent  lucidity  with  which  he  treated 
them,  that  although  his  address  occupied  five 
liours  in  the  delivery,  and  although  it  bristled 
with  figures  and  statistics,  he  nev^r  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  the  attention  or  fatigued  the  minds  of 
his  hearers.  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  scheme 
included,  among  other  reforms,  the  reduction  or 
total  remission  of  imposts  on  133  articles.  In  this 
way.  our  tarifE  underwent  rapid  simplification. 
Each  subsequent  year  was  marked  by  a  similar 
elimination  of  protective  impediments  to  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries.  In 
1860,  butter,  cheese,  itc,  were  admitted  duty 
free ;  in  1869,  the  small  nominal  duty  that  had 
been  left  on  corn  was  abolished ;  in  187-1,  sugar 
was  relieved  from  the  remnant  of  duty  that  had 
survived  from  previous  reductions.  It  would  be 
superfluous,  as  well  as  tedious,  to  enter  upon  a 
_  detailed  reference  to  the  various  minor  reforms 
through  which  we  advanced  towards,  and  finally 
reached,  our  present  free-trade  tariff.  In  fact, 
all  the  great  battles  had  been  fought  and  won  by 
the  close  of  the  year  1849,  and  the  struggle  was 
then  virtually  over.  ...  Is  our  present  tariff 
one  from  which  every  shred  and  vestige  of  pro- 
tection have  been  discarded  ?  Is  it  truly  and 
thoroughly  a  free-trade  tariff  ?  That  these  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  it  is 
easy  to  prove  in  the  most  conclusive  manner. 
We  raise  about  £30,000,000  of  our  annual  rev- 
enue by  means  of  customs'  duties  on  the  foreign 
commodities  which  we  import,  and  this  fact  is 
sometimes  adduced  by  the  advocates  for  pro- 
tection, without  any  explanation,  leaving  tlieir 
readers  to  infer  that  ours  is  not,  as  it  really  is, 
a  free-trade  tariff'.  That  such  an  inference  is 
totally  erroneous  will  iiresently  be  made  manifest 
beyond  all  question.  We  now  levy  import  duties 
on"  only  fifteen  articles.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of 
them,  "and  to  each  is  appended  the  amount  of 
duty  levied  on  it  during  the  financial  year  ending 
1st  "of  April,  1879.  Not  produced  in  England: 
Tobacco,  £8,589,681;  Tea.  4,169.233;  Wine, 
1,469,710;  Dried  Fruit,  509,234;  Coffee,  212,003; 
Chicory,  66,739;  Chocolate  and  Cocoa,  44,671; 
Total  "£15,061,270.  Produced  also  in  England: 
Spirits,  £5,336,058:  Plate  (Silver  and  Gold), 
5,853;  Beer,  3,814;  Vinegar,  671 ;  Playing  Cards, 
523;  Pickles,  17;  Malt,  6;  Spruce,  3;  Total, 
£5,346,944.  Total  of  both  £20,408,214.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that  £15,000,000,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  total  sum  levied,  is  levied  on 
articles  which  we  do  not  and  cannot  produce  in 
Enirland.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  portion 
of  the  import  duties  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
said  to  afford  the  slightest  '  protection  to  native 
industry.'  Every  shilling's  worth  which  we 
consume  of  those  "articles  comes  from  abroad,  and 
every  shilling  extra  that  the  consumer  pays  for 
them  in  consequence  of  the  duty  goes  to  the 
revenue.  So  much  for  that  portion  of  the 
£20,400,000  import  duties.  As  to  the  £.5,336,000 
levied  on  foreign  spirits,  it  consists  of  import 
duties  which  are  only  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  excise  duties,  levied  internally  on  Uie  prod- 
uce of  the  British  distillers.  The  foreign  arti- 
cle is  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
the  native  article.     Both  have  to  pay  the  same 
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duty  of  about  10s.  per  gallon  on  spiriu  of  the 
same  strength.  It  would  of  course  be  an  ab- 
surd stultification  to  admit  foreign  spirits  duty- 
free while  the  English  producer  was  burdened 
with  a  tax  of  10s.  per  gallon;  but  bv  making  the 
excise  duty  and  the  customs'  duty  "precisely  the 
same,  equality  is  established,  and  no  protection 
or  preference  whatever  is  enjovcd  by  the  native 
distiller.  The  cxei.se  dutv  le'vied  i'n  the  afore- 
said year  ending  April,  1879,  on  spirits  the  prod- 
uce of  British  distilleries,  was  no  less  than 
£14,855,000.  The  trilling  amounts  raised  on 
plate,  beer,  vinegar,  &c.,  are  explained  in  the 
same  way.  They  also  act  as  a  mere  counterpoise 
to  the  excise  duties  levied  on  the  British  pro- 
ducers of  the  same  articles,  and  thus  afford  to 
the  latter  no  protection  whatever  against  foreign 
competition.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our 
tariff  does  not  retain  within  it  one  solitary  shred 
of  protection."— A.  ilongredica.  Hut.  of  the 
Free  Trnde  Movement  in  Eng.,  eh.  13. 

Also  rs:  H.  Hall,  Hint,  of  the  Customt  Itetenue 
of  Eng.  —  S.  Do  well,  Hi»t.  of  Taxation  and  Taxes 
in  Eng. 

(France):  A.  D.  1853-1860.— Moderation  of 
Protective  duties. —  The  Cobden-Chevalier 
Commercial  Treaty.— After  the  fall  of  Napo 
leon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France,  the  protective  system  was  pushed  to  so 
great  an  extreme  that  it  became  in  some  instances 
avowedly  prohibitive.  "The  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  alter  this  very  severe  restrictive  system 
was  reserved  for  the  Second  Empire.  The 
English  reforms  of  Peel  proved  the  possibility 
of  removing  most  of  the  barriers  to  commerce 
that  legislation  had  set  up,  and  consequently 
Xapoleon  III.  entered  with  moderation  on  the 
work  of  revision.  Between  1853  and  1855  the 
duties  on  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  wool  were  lowered, 
as  also  those  on  cattle,  corn,  and  vsirious  raw 
materials,  the  requirements  for  ship-building 
being  allowed  in  free.  The  legislative  body  was, 
however,  with  difficulty  brought  to  consent  to 
these  measures.  A  more  extensive  proposal  — 
made  in  1856 — to  remove  all  prohibitions  on 
imports,  while  retaining  protective  duties  of  3o? 
on  woollen  and  35,"?  on  cotton  goods,  had  to  be 
withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  oppo- 
sition that  it  excited.  The  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers was  in  the  popular  opinion  entirely 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  iron-masters.  cottt>u- 
spinners,  and  agriculturists  —  one  of  the  many 
instances  which  shows  that  the  long  continuance 
of  high  duties  does  not  facilitate  the  inlrixiuction 
of  free  competition.  It  was  under  such  discour- 
aging circumstances  that  the  famous  Comnurcial 
Treaty  of  1860  with  England  was  m-goiiateil. 
This  important  measure  (the  work  of  Chevalier 
and  Cobden,  but  owing  a  good  deal  of  its  success 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  and  M.  liouher), 
though  only  a  finishing  step  in  English  tariff  re- 
form, inaugurated  a  new  era  in  France."— C.  F. 
Bastable,  The  Commerce  of  Sations,  ch.  8.—"  By 
the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1860.  France  engaged 
to  abolish  all  prohibitions,  and  to  admit  certain 
articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  at 
duties  not  exceeding  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to 
be  further  reduced  to  duties  not  exceeding  25  per 
cent  from  the  1st  October,  1864.  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  bound  herself  to  abolish  the  duties 
on  French  silks  and  other  raanufactua-d  gocnls 
and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  wines  and 
brandies.    As  regards  coals,  France  engaged  to 
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reduce  the  import  duty,  and  both  contracting 
parties  engaged  not  to  prolnbit  exportation  of 
coal,  and  to  levy  no  duty  upon  such  exports. 
Whilst  both  contracting  parties  engaged  to  con- 
fer on  the  othiT  any  favour,  privilege,  or  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  on  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  treaty  which  the  said 
power  might  concede  to  any  third  power;  and 
also  not  to  enforce,  one  against  another,  any  pro- 
hibition of  importation  or  exportation  which 
should  not  at  the  same  time  be  applicable  to  all 
other  nations.  Tlu^  sum  and  substance  of  the 
treaty  was,  that  France  engaged  to  act  more  lib- 
erally for  the  future  than  she  had  done  for  the 
past,  and  England  made  another  step  in  the  way 
of  liberalising  her  tariff,  and  placing  all  her  man- 
ufactures under  the  wholesome  and  invigorating 
influence  of  free  competition.  Nor  was  the 
treaty  allowed  to  remain  limited  to  France  and 
England,  for  forthwith  after  its  conclusion  both 
France  and  England  entered  into  similar  treaties 
with  other  nations.  And  inasmuch  as  under  ex- 
isting treaties  other  nations  were  bound  to  give 
to  England  as  good  treatment  as  they  gave  to  the 
most  favoured  nations,  the  restrictions  tliereto- 
fore  in  existence  in  countries  not  originally  par- 
ties to  the  French  treaty  were  everywhere  greatly 
reduced,  and  thereby  its  benetits  extended  rapidly 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe." — L.  Levi,  Sta- 
tistical Results  of  the  Recent  Treaties  of  Commerce 
(Journal  of  the  Statistical  Soc,  v.  40,  1877),  p.  3. 
(Germany):  A.  D.  1853-1892. — Progress  to- 
wrards  Free  Trade  arrested  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck.— Protection  measures  of  1878-1887. — 
"  Up  to  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848-50,  the 
policy  of  the  German  Zollverein  or  Custom's 
Union  was  a  pronounced  protectionism.  The 
general  liberalization,  so  to  speak,  of  political 
life  in  Western  Europe  through  the  events  of  the 
years  mentioned  and  the  larger  sympathy  they 
engendered  between  nations  produced,  however, 
a  strong  movement  in  Germany  and  German- 
Austria  in  favor  of  greater  freedom  of  commer- 
cial exchange  between  tliese  two  countries.  It 
resulted  in  the  conclusion,  for  the  term  of  twelve 
years,  of  the  treaty  of  1853  between  the  Zollver- 
ein and  Austria,  as  the  first  of  the  international 
compacts  for  the  promotion  of  commercial  inter- 
course that  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
European  history  during  the  following  twenty 
years.  The  treaty  was  a  first,  but  long  step  to- 
wards free  exchange,  providing,  as  it  did,  for 
uniform  duties  on  imports  from  other  countries, 
for  a  considerable  free  list  and  for  largely  re- 
duced duties  between  the  contracting  countries. 
It  also  contained  stipulations  for  its  renewal  on 
the  basis  of  entire  free  trade.  ...  A  very  in- 
fluential association  was  formed,  with  free  trade 
as  the  avowed  ulterior  object.  Its  leaders,  who 
were  also  the  champions  of  political  liberalism, 
represented  intellects  of  the  highest  order. 
They  included  the  well-known  economists  Prince 
Smith,  Mlttermaier,  Ran,  Fauclier,  Jlichaelis, 
Wirth,  Schulze  and  Braun.  An  '  Economic  Con- 
gress' was  held  annually,  the  proceedings  of 
which  attracted  the  greatest  attention,  and  exer- 
cised a  growing  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the 
governments  composing  the  Zollverein.  .  .  .  The 
beneficial  results  of  the  treaty  of  18.53  were  so 
obvious  and  instantaneous  that  the  Zollverein 
and  Austria  would  have  no  doubt  sought  to  bring 
about  improved  commercial  relations  with  otlier 
nations  by  the  same  means,  but  for  tlie  disturb- 


ance of  the  peace  of  Europe  by  the  Crimean 
war,  and  the  conflict  of  1859  between  France, 
Italy  and  Austria.  The  bitter  feelings,  caused 
by  the  latter  war  against  the  two  first  named 
countries  wherever  the  German  tongue  was 
spoken,  rendered  the  negotiation  of  commercial 
treaties  with  them  out  of  the  question  for  a  time. 
The  great  acliievement  of  Richard  Cobden  and 
Michel  Chevalier,  the  famous  treaty  of  1860  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  changed  this 
reluctance  at  once  into  eagerness  to  secure  the 
same  advantages  that  those  two  countries  had 
insured  to  each  other.  The  enlightened  and  far- 
seeing  despot  occupying  the  throne  of  France, 
being  once  won  over  to  the  cause  of  free 
exchange  by  Cobdeu's  ardor  and  jiersistence  and 
clear  and  convincing  arguments,  against  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  his  ministers  and  with 
probably  90  per  cent,  of  his  subjects  strongly 
opposed  to  the  abandonment  of  protectionism, 
determined,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  to 
make  the  most  of  his  new  departure.  He  was 
very  willing,  therefore,  to  meet  the  advances  of 
the  Zollverein,  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
after  a  whole  year's  negotiation,  a  formal  treaty 
was  consummated  between  it  and  the  French 
Empire.  It  was  a  very  broad  measure.  ...  It 
comprised  a  copyright  and  trade-mark  conven- 
tion, provisions  for  liberal  modifications  of  the 
respective  navigation  laws  and  a  commercial 
treaty  proper.  The  latter  provided  for  the  free 
admission  of  raw  materials,  for  the  abolition  of 
transit  and  export  duties  and  for  equalizing  im- 
port duties  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  also  con- 
tained a  '  most  favored  nation '  clause.  ...  In 
pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1853 
with  Austria,  negotiations  had  been  commenced 
early  in  the  sixties  with  reference  to  its  renewal 
upon  the  basis  of  the  removal  of  all  custom-bar- 
riers between  the  two  countries.  Austria  was 
naturally  against  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  Zollverein  and  France  with  herself  left 
out,  and  opposed  its  consununation  with  all  the 
means  at  her  comnuuid.  .  .  .  After  long  negotia- 
tions, accompanied  by  much  excitement  in  Ger- 
many, a  compromise  was  reached  in  1864,  under 
which  the  Zollverein  was  renewed  for  twelve 
years,  that  is  till  1877,  and  the  French  treaty 
ratified  on  condition  that  a  new  treaty  shoiUd  be 
made  with  Austria.  This  was  done  in  1865,  but 
the  new  convention  did  not  provide  for  the  com- 
plete commercial  union,  contemplated  under  that 
of  1853.  It  was  only  a  compact  between  tvvo 
independent  nations,  but  on  more  liberal  lines 
than  the  old  treaty,  and  certainly  constituting  a 
yet  nearer  approach  to  free  trade.  ...  In  other 
directions  the  Zollverein  lost  no  time  in  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Napoleon  by  entering  suc- 
cessively in  1865  and  1866  into  commercial  trea- 
ties with  Belgium,  Italy,  Great  Britain  and 
Switzerland,  which  were  simple  conventions,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  granted  to  each 
other  the  position  of  the  most  favored  nation,  or 
formal  tariU  regulating  treaties  after  the  model 
of  that  between  the  Zollverein  and  France. 
These  additional  treaties  were  no  more  than  the 
latter  the  work  of  Bismarck.  .  .  .  The  general  up- 
heaval in  Germany  arising  from  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  and  her  North  and  South- 
German  Allies,  while  temporarily  delaying  the 
farther  progress  of  tarilf  reform,  subsequently 
accelerated  its  forward  march.  ...  A  special 
treaty  for  the  reform  of  the  constitution,  so  to 
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speak,  of  the  ZoUverein  was  concluded  in  Jul}-, 
1867,  between  the  North-German  Federation,  the 
new  political  constellation  Prussia  had  formed 
out  of  all  Germany  north  of  the  Main,  after  de- 
stroying the  old  Diet,  and  Bavaria,  "Wuertemberg, 
Baden  and  Hesse,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
the  tariff  and  revenue  policy  of  all  Germany  was 
to  be  managed  by  the  '  ZoUparlament,' consisting 
of  an  upper  house,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  governments,  and  of  a  lower  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage on  a  population  basis.  Thus  tariff  reform 
was  actually  the  chain  that  bound  up.  as  it  were, 
the  material  interests  of  all  Germans  outside  of 
Austria  for  the  first  time,  as  those  of  one  nation. 
Negotiations  for  a  new  commercial  treaty  with 
the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary  —  into 
which  Austria  had  changed  in  consequence  of 
the  events  of  1866  —  commenced  immediately 
after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  were  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  March,  1868.  The 
treaty  was  to  run  nine  years,  and  provided  for 
still  lower  duties  than  under  the  old  treaty,  the 
principal  reductions  being  on  all  agricultural 
products,  wines  and  iron.  .  .  .  The  Franco-Ger- 
man war  put  an  end  to  the  treaty  of  1862  be- 
tween France  and  the  ZoUverein.  As  a  substi- 
tute for  the  commercial  part  of  it,  article  II  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1871  provided  simply  that 
France  and  Germany  should  be  bound  for  "an  in- 
definite period  to  allow  each  other  the  most 
favorable  tariff  rates  either  of  them  had  granted 
or  might  grant  to  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 
...  A  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
first  Reichstag  [under  the  newly  created  Empire] 
favored  further  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade,  and  the  work  of  tariff  reform  was 
vigorously  taken  in  hand,  as  soon  as  the  consti- 
tution and  the  essential  organic  laws  of  the  Em- 
pire had  been  framed.  ...  In  the  session  of 
1873  the  National  Liberals  brought  in  a  motion 
asking  the  Government  to  present  measures  for 
the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  raw  and  manufac- 
tured iron,  salt  and  other  articles.  The  Govern- 
ment responded  very  readily.  .  .  .  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  no  less  pronounced  for  a  strict  revenue 
tariff  than  any  of  the  other  government  speak 
ers.  Up  to  the  end  of  1875,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  a  change  of  views  on  his 
part  upon  this  general  subject.  .  .  .  The  climax 
of  the  free  trade  movement  in  Germany  can  be 
said  to  have  been  reached  about  the  time  last 
stated.  But  a  few  months  later,  suspicious  signs 
of  a  new  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  Prince 
became  manifest.  Rumors  of  dissensions  be- 
tween him  and  Minister  Dclbrllck  began  to  circu- 
late, and  gradually  gained  strength.  In  May, 
1876,  all  Germany  was  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  latter  and  his  principal  co-workers 
had  resigned.  Soon  it  was  known  that  their  re- 
tirement was  due  to  a  disagreement  with  the 
Prince  over  tariff  reform  matters.  A  crisis  had 
evidently  set  in  that  was  a  great  puzzle  at  first 
to  everybody.  Gradually  it  became  clear  that 
the  cause  of  it  was  really  a  sudden  abandon- 
ment of  the  past  policy  by  the  Prince.  The  new 
course,  upon  which  the  mighty  helmsman  was 
starting  the  ship  of  state,  was  signalized  in  vari- 
ous ways,  but  the  full  extent  of  his  change  of 
front  was  disclosed  only  in  a  communication  ad 
dressed  by  him  to  the"  Federal  Council,  under 
date  of  December  15,  1878.     It  was  a  most  cx- 


traordmary  document.  It  condemned  boldlv  all 
that  had  been  d.>ne  by  the  government  under  lii.s 
own  eyes  and  with  his  full  consent  in  relation  to 
tariff  reform  ever  since  the  Franco-German 
treaty  of  1862.  ...  As  the  principal  reason  for 
the  new  departure,  he  assigned  the  necessity  of 
reformmgthe  public  finances  in  order  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Government.  The  will  of 
the  Chancellor  had  become  the  law  for  the  fed- 
eral council,  and,  accordingly,  the  tariffrom- 
mittee  began  the  work  of  devising  a  general 
protective  tariff  in  hot  haste.  It  wjis  submittetl 
to  the  Reichstag  by  the  Prince  in  Jlay,  1879. 
.  .  .  Thus  Germany  was  started  on  the  down- 
%yard  plain  of  protectionism,  on  which  it  con- 
tinued for  twelve  years.  Beyond  all  question, 
the  Chancellor  was  solely  responsible  for  it. 
The  tariff  bill  of  1879  met  with  vigorous  opposi- 
tion under  the  lead  of  ex-Mlnistcr  Dclbruck.  but 
was  passed  by  the  large  majority  of  217  to  117 
—  showing  the  readiness  with  which  the  'bon 
plaisir'of  the  master  had  made  converts  to  his 
new  faith.  It  was  a  sweeping  measure,  estab- 
lishing large  duties  on  cereals,  iron,  lumber  and 
petroleum,  increasing  existing  duties  on  textile 
goods,  coffee,  wines,  rice,  tea,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  minor  articles  and  also  on  cattle. 
The  protectionist  current  came  to  a  temporary 
stop  from  1880-'83,  inasmuch  as  in  the  new- 
Reichstag,  elected  in  1881,  the  protection  ami 
anti-protection  parties  were  so  evenly  balanced 
that  the  Government  failed  to  carry  its  proposals 
for  still  higher  duties.  The  elections  of  1884,  in 
which  the  Government  brought  every  infiuence 
to  bear  against  the  opposition,  resulted,  however, 
in  the  return  of  a  protectionist  majority.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  followed  in  1885  a  new  screwing 
up  of  duties,  tripling  those  on  grain,  doubling 
those  on  lumber,  and  raising  most  others.  In 
1887  the  duties  on  grain  were  even  again  in- 
creased. But  now  the  insatiatene.<is  of  protec- 
tion and  especially  the  duties  put  on  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  produced  a  strong  reaction,  as 
evidenced  by  the  largely  increased  membership 
of  the  opposition  parties  in  the  present  Reiclis- 
tag.  .  .  .  The  Imperial  Government,  shortly 
after  the  retirement  of  Prince  Bismarck  had 
untied  its  hands,  entered  upon  negotiations  with 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Bel- 
gium, which  resulted  "in  .  .  .  reciprocity  trea- 
ties."—H.  Villard,  German  Tariff  Policy  (Talf 
Rev.,  Mail.  1892). 

Also  ix  :  W.  H.  Dawson,  Bitmarck  and  State 
SiKiulisni . 

(United  States  and  Canada):  A.  D.  1854- 
1866.— The  Reciprocity  Treaty.— The  Tnaiy 
commonly  known  in  America  as  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.  between  the  govern 
ments  of  Great  Britain  ami  the  United  States,  was 
concluded  on  the  5th  of  June,  1854,  and  nitifica 
tions  were  exchanged  on  the  9th  of  Scptembir 
following.  The  negotiators  were  tlie  Earl  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Go'vernment,  and  William  L.  Marcy.  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  acting  for  the 
latter.  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  it  w.is 
ai'reed  that,  "in  addition  to  the  liberty  securnl 
to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  the  .  .  .  con- 
vention of  October  20,  1818.  of  taking,  curin.::. 
and  drying  fish  on  certain  co;ists  of  the  Briti^h 
North  "American  Colonies  therein  defined,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have, 
in  common  «iih  the  subjects  of  lb  r  Britannic 
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JIajesty,  the  libertj'  to  take  fish  of  every  kind, 
except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores, 
and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto 
adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  with  permis.sion  to  land 
upon  the  coasts  and  sliores  of  those  colonies 
and  the  islands  thereof,  and  also  upon  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their 
n<'ts  and  curing  their  fish;  provided  tliat,  in  so 
doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
ju-ivate  property,  or  with  British  fishermen,  in 
the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coast 
ill  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  ap- 
plies solely  to  the  sea-fishery,  and  that  the  sal- 
mon and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers 
and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved 
exclusively  for  British  fishermen."  The  same 
article  provided  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners and  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  to  settle 
any  disputes  that  might  arise  "  as  to  the  places 
to  which  the  reservation  of  exclusive  right  to 
British  fishermen  contained  in  this  article,  and 
that  of  fishermen  of  the  United  States  contained 
in  the  next  succeeding  article,  apjily."  By  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  British  subjects  re- 
ceived privileges  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  36th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  identical  with  those 
given  by  the  first  article  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  the  coasts  and  shores  mentioned 
above.  Article  3  was  as  follows;  "  It  is  agreed 
that  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule 
hereunto  annexed,  being  the  growth  and  prod- 
uce of  the  aforesaid  British  colonies  or  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  each  coun- 
try respectively  fi-ee  of  duty:  Schedule:  Grain, 
flour,  and  breadstuffs,  of  all  kinds.  Animals  of  all 
kinds.  Fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meats.  Cotton- 
wool, seeds,  and  vegetables.  Undried  fruits,  dried 
fruits.  Fish  of  all  kinds.  Products  of  fish,  and 
of  all  other  creatures  living  in  the  water.  Poul- 
try, eggs.  Hides,  furs,  skins,  or  tails,  tmdressed. 
Stone  or  marble,  in  its  crude  or  unwrought  state. 
Slate.  Butter,  cheese,  tallow.  Lard,  horns,  ma- 
nures. Ores  of  metals,  of  all  kinds.  Coal.  Pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  ashes.  Timber  and  lumber  of 
all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  and  sawed,  unmanu- 
factured in  whole  or  in  part.  Firewood.  Plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  Pelts,  wool.  Fish-oil.  Rice, 
broom-corn,  and  bark.  Gypsum,  ground  or  un- 
ground.  Hewn,  or  wrought,  or  unwrought 
burr  or  grindstones.  Dye-stulfs.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  tow,  unmanufactured.  Unmanufactured 
tobacco.  Rags. "  Article  4  secured  to  the  citi- 
zens and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  navigate  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  canals  in  Canada  between  the  ocean  and  the 
great  lakes,  subject  to  the  same  tolls  and  charges 
that  might  be  exacted  from  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, but  the  British  Government  retained  the 
right  to  suspend  this  privilege,  on  due  notice 
given,  in  which  case  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  might  suspend  the  operations  of 
Article  3.  Reciprocally,  British  subjects  were 
given  the  right  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  engaged 
itself  to  urge  the  State  governments  to  open  "the 
several  State  canals  to  British  subjects  on  terms 
of  equality.  It  was  further  agreed  that  no  ex- 
port or  other  duty  should  be  levied  on  lumber  or 


timber  floated  down  the  river  St.  John  to  the 
.sea,  "when  the  same  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States  from  the  province  of  New  Brunswick." 
Article  5  provided  that  the  treaty  should  take 
effect  whenever  the  necessary  laws  were  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Provincial  Par- 
liaments, and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  should  "remain  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  the  date  at  which  it  may  come  into 
operation,  and  further  until  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
wish  to  terminate  the  same."  Article  6  extended 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  to  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, so  far  as  applicable,  provided  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  the  Parliament  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  embrace  the  island  in  their  laws  for  car- 
rying the  treaty  into  effect;  but  not  otherwise. 
—  Treaties  and  Conventioiis  between  the  United 
States  and  other  Powers,  ed.  of  1889.  pp.  448^53. 
— The  Treaty  was  abrogated  in  1866,  the  United 
States  having  given  the  required  notice  in  1865. 
— F.  E.  Haynes,  T/ie  Reciprocity  Treaty  irith 
Canada  of  19oi  {Am.  Economic  Assn-.  Pn/is.,  r.  7, 
no.  6). 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1861-1864.  —  The 
Morrill  Tariff  and  the  'War  Tariffs.—"  In  1861 
the  Morrill  tariff  act  began  a  change  toward  a 
higher  range  of  duties  and  a  stronger  application 
of  protection.  The  Morrill  act  is  often  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  the  basis  of  the  present  protec- 
tive system.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  tariff  act  of  1861  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  session  of  i859-60.  the 
session  preceding  the  election  of  President  Lin- 
coln. It  was  passed,  undoubtedly,  with  the  in- 
tention of  attracting  to  the  Republican  party,  at 
the  approaching  Presidential  election,  votes  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  that  had  protec- 
tionist leanings.  In  the  Senate  the  tariff  bill  was 
not  taken  up  in  the  same  session  in  which  it  was 
passed  in  the  House.  Its  consideration  was  post- 
jioned,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  session  — 
that  of  1860-61  — that  it  received  the  assent  of 
the  Senate  and  became  law.  It  is  clear  that  the 
3Iorrill  tariff  was  carried  in  the  House  before 
any  serious  expectation  of  war  was  entertained ; 
and  it  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  in  the  session 
of  1861  without  material  change.  It  therefore 
forms  no  part  of  the  financial  legislation  of  the 
war,  which  gave  rise  in  time  to  a  series  of  meas- 
ures that  entirely  superseded  the  Morrill  tariff. 
Indeed,  l\Ir.  Morrill  and  the  other  supporters  of 
the  act  of  1861  declared  that  their  intention  was 
simply  to  restore  the  rates  of  1846.  The  impor- 
tant change  which  they  projiosed  to  make  from 
the  provisions  of  the  tariff  of  1846  was  to  substi- 
tute specific  for  ad-valorem  duties.  .  .  .  The 
specific  duties  .  .  .  established  were  in  many 
cases  considerably  above  the  ad-valorem  duties 
of  1846.  The  most  important  direct  changes 
made  by  the  act  of  1861  were  in  the  increased 
duties  on  iron  and  on  wool,  by  which  it  was 
hoped  to  attach  to  the  Republican  party  Penn- 
sylvania and  some  of  the  Western  States.  Alost 
of  the  manufacturing  States  at  this  time  still 
stood  aloof  from  the  movement  toward  higher 
rates.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rice,  of  JMassachusetts,  said  in 
1860:  '  The  manufacturer  asks  no  additional  pro- 
tection. He  has  learned,  among  other  things, 
that  the  greatest  evil,  next  to  a  ruinous  competi- 
tion from  foreign  sources,  is  an  excessive  protec- 
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tion,  wliich  stimulates  a  like  ruinous  and  irre- 
sponsible comiaetilion  at  home  '  (Congress  Globe 
1859-60,  p.  1867).  Mr.  Sberman  said :  ...  'The 
manufacturers  have  asked  over  and  over  again 
to  be  let  alone.  The  tariff  of  1837  is  the  manu- 
facturers' bill :  but  the  present  bill  is  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  agricultural  interest  than  the  tariff 
of  1857.'  (Ibid.,  p.  3053.  C.  F.  Hunter's  speech, 
Ibid.,  p.  3010.)  In  later  years  Mr.  Morrill  him- 
self said  that  the  tariff  of  1861  '  was  not  asked 
for,  and  but  coldly  welcomed,  by  manufacturers, 
who  always  and  justly  fear  instability.'  (C'ongr' 
Globe,  1869-70,  p.  3395.)  .  .  .  Ilardlv  had  the 
Jlorrill  tariff  been  passed  when  Fort  Sumter 
w-as  tired  on.  The  Civil  War  began.  The  need 
of  additional  revenue  for  carrying  on  the  great 
struggle  was  immediately  felt;  and  as  earl v  as 
the  extra  session  of  the  summer  of  1861,  addi- 
tional customs  duties  were  imposed.  In  the  next 
regular  session,  in  December,  1861,  a  still  further 
increase  of  duties  was  made.  From  that  time 
till  1865  no  session,  indeed  hardly  a  month  of  any 
session,  passed  in  which  some  increase  of  duties 
on  imports  was  not  made.  .  .  .  The  great  acts 
of  1862  and  1864  are  typical  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  measures;  and  the  latter  is  of  par- 
ticular importance,  because  it  became  the  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  tariff  system.  .  .  .  The  three 
revenue  acts  of  June  30,  1864,  practically  form 
one  measure,  and  that  probably  the  greatest 
measure  of  taxation  which  the  world  has  seen. 
The  first  of  the  acts  provided  for  an  enormous 
extension  of  the  internal-tax  system ;  the  second 
for  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports; the  third  authorized  a  loan  of  |400,000,000. 
.  .  .  Like  the  tariff  act  of  1862,  that  of  1864  was 
introduced,  explained,  amended,  and  passed 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Morrill,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
That  gentleman  again  stated,  as  he  had  done  in 
1863,  that  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  was  ren- 
dered necessary  in  order  to  put  domestic  pro- 
ducers in  the  same  situation,  so  far  as  foreign 
competition  was  concerned,  as  if  the  internal 
taxes  had  not  been  raised.  This  was  one  great 
object  of  the  new  tariff.  .  .  .  But  it  explains 
only  in  part  the  measure  which  in  fact  was  pro- 
posed and  passed.  The  tariff  of  1864  was  a  char- 
acteristic result  of  that  veritable  furor  of  taxa- 
tion which  had  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  w^re  then  managing  the  national 
finances.  Mr.  .Morrill,  and  those  who  with  him 
made  our  revenue  laws,  seem  to  have  had  but 
one  principle:  to  tax  every  possible  article  indis- 
criminately, and  to  tax  it  at  the  highest  rates  that 
any  one  had  the  courage  to  suggest.  They  car- 
ried this  method  out  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1864,  as  well  as  in  the  tax  act  of  that 
year.  At  the  same  time  these  statesmen  were 
protectionists.  .  .  .  Every  domestic  producer 
who  came  before  Congress  got  what  he  wanted 
in  the  way  of  duties.  Protection  ran  riot;  and 
this,  moreover,  not  merely  for  the  time  being. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  public  mind  toward  the 
question  of  import  duties  became  distorted.  .  _.  . 
The  average  rate  on  dutiable  commodities,  which 
had  been  37.3  per  cent,  under  the  act  of  1863, 
became  47.06  per  cent,  under  that  of  1864.  .  .  . 
In  regard  to  the  duties  as  they  stood  before  1883, 
it  is  literally  true,  in  regard"  to  almost  all  pro- 
tected articles,  that  the  tariff  act  of  1864  remained 
in  force  for  twenty  years  without  reductions." — 
F.  W,  Taussig,  Tariff  IIMorxj  r,f  the   U.  S.,  pp. 
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1)8-169,  ^ntli  foot-note.— Vn<kTth<-  Morrill  Tariff 
which  went  into  effect  April  1,  1861,  the  imposti 
which  had  averaged  about  19  per  cent,  on  duti- 
able  articles  were  raised  to  36  percent.  — .1   (; 
Blaine,   Tin./iti/  Years  of  ('unririKx    r   ]    ,,  400 

(Australia):  A.  D.  iSdaliSpa.- Contrasted 
policy  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  — 
Both  New  .South  Wales  and  Victori.i  ••arc  voun" 
countries,  and  ar<'  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same 
race,  speech,  and  training:  capital  and  l;iboiir 
oscillate  freely  betweon  them:  both  use  substan- 
tially the  same  methods  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment: while  against  the  larger  territory  of  New 
South  Wales  may  be  set  the'supcrior  climate  and 
easier  development  of  its  southern  neighbour. 
Whatever  may  be  the  balance  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages, whether  of  climate  or  population,  is 
on  the  side  of  Victoria,  whose  compact,  fertile, 
and  well  watered  territory  gaineil  for  it,  on  it.s 
first  discovery,  the  welldeserve<l  title  of  Aus- 
tralia Felix.  The  striking  and  ultimate  point  of 
difference  between  the  two  countries  is  their 
fiscal  policy.  Since  1866  Victoria  has  live<l  under 
a  system  of  gradually  iiicreasins  Proicctii>n, 
while  the  policy  of  New.  (South  Wales  has  been, 
in  the  main,  one  of  Free  Trade.  According  to 
all  Protectionist  theory  Victoria  should  be  pros- 
perous and  New  South  Wales  distressed;  there 
should  be  variety  and  growth  in  the  one  country. 
stagnation  in  the  other.  At  least  the  progress  of 
Victoria  ought  to  have  been  more  rapid  than 
that  of  New  South  Wales,  because  she  has  added 
to  the  natural  advantages  which  she  already  en- 
joyed, the  artificial  benefits  which  are  claimed 
lor  a  Protective  tariff.  If,  in  fact,  neither  of 
these  conclusions  is  correct,  and,  while  both 
countries  have  been  phenomenally  prosperous. 
New  South  Wales  has  prospered  the  most,  one  of 
two  conclusions  is  inevitable  —  namely,  either 
that  certain  special  influences  have  caused  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  New  South  Wales  wliich 
were  not  felt  in  Victoria,  or  that  Protection  hiis 
retarded  instead  of  a.ssisted  the  development  of 
Victoria's  natural  superiority.  Writers  of  all 
schools  admit  that  activitv  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  national  life  is  a  fair  inilication  of  pros- 
perity and  progress.  It  is,  for  instance,  gener- 
ally allowed  tiiat  an  increase  in  population,  a 
development  of  agricultural  au<l  manufacturing 
industry,  a  growth  of  foreign  commerce,  an  in- 
crease in  shipping,  or  an  improvement  in  the 
public  revenue,  arc  all  signs  of  health  and  well- 
being;  and  that  a  concurrence  of  such  symptoms 
over  a  lengthened  period  indicates  an  increase  in 
material  wealth.  Accepting  these  tests  of  prog- 
ress, our  comparison  proceeds  thus:  first,  we 
examine  the  i)Osition  of  the  two  Colonies  as  rc- 
garils  population,  foreign  commerce,  shipping, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  revenue,  at  the 
time  when  both  of  them  adhered  to  Free  Trade; 
from  which  we  find  that,  according  to  all  these 
indications  of  iirospcritv,  Victoria  was  then  very 
much  the  better  off:  In  1866  she  outnumlxTcd 
New  South  Wales iu population  by  300.000 souls: 
her  foreign  commerce  was  larger  by  18.300,000: 
she  had  a  greater  area  of  land  under  cultivation: 
her  manufactures  were  well  established,  while 
those  of  New  South  Wales  were  few  and  insig- 
nificant: she  was  ahead  in  shipping,  and  her 
revenue  was  greater  bv  one-thinl.  Passing  next 
to  the  years  which  follow  1866.  we  observe  that 
New  South  Wales  gradually  bettered  her  posi- 
tion in  every  province  of  national  activity,  and 
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that,  as  the  fetters  of  Protection  became  tighter, 
Victoria  receded  in  the  race.  She  gave  way  first 
in  the  department  of  foreign  commerce,  next  in 
population,  sliipping,  and  revenue,  until,  in  1887, 
she  maintained  her  old  superiority  in  agriculture 
alone.  From  this  accumulation  of  facts  —  and 
not  from  any  one  of  them  we  infer  that  the  rate 
of  progress  in  New  South  Wales  under  Free 
Trade  has  been  greater  than  that  of  Victoria 
under  Protection." — B.  R.  Wise,  Industrial  Free- 
dom, tipp.  3. 

(Europe):  A.  D.  1871-1892. —  Protectionist 
reaction  on  the  Continent. — High  Tariff  in 
France.— ••  The  Franco-German  War  (1870-1) 
and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.  at  once 
arrested  the  free-trade  policy,  which  had  little 
support  in  the  national  mind,  and  was  hardly 
understood  outside  the  small  circle  of  French 
economists.  The  need  of  fresh  revenue  was  im- 
perative, and  M.  Thiers,  the  most  prominent  of 
French  statesmen,  was  notoriously  protectionist 
in  his  leanings.  Pure  revenue  duties  on  colonial 
and  Eastern  commodities  were  first  tried;  the 
sugar  duty  was  increased  S0% ;  that  on  coffee  was 
trebled;  tea,  cocoa,  wines  and  spirits,  were  all 
subjected  to  greatly  increased  charges.  As  the 
yield  thus  obtained  did  not  suffice,  proposals  for 
the  taxation  of  raw  materials  were  brought  for- 
ward but  rejected  by  the  legislature  in  1871, 
when  M.  Thiers  tendered  his  resignation.  To 
avoid  this  result  the  measure  was  passed,  not 
however  to  come  into  operation  until  compensat- 
ing productive  duties  had  been  placed  on  im- 
ported manufactures.  The  existing  commercial 
treaties  were  a  further  obstacle  to  changes  in 
policy,  and  accordingly  negotiations  were  opened 
with  England  and  Belgium,  in  order  that  the 
new  duties  might  be  applied  to  their  products. 
As  was  justifiable  under  the  circumstances,  the 
former  country  required  that  if  imported  raw 
products  were  to  be  taxed,  the  like  articles  pro- 
duced in  France  should  pay  an  equivalent  tax, 
and  therefore,  as  the  shortest  way  of  escape,  the 
French  Government  gave  notice  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  treaties  (in  the  technical  language  of 
international  law  'denounced'  them),  and  new 
conventions  were  agreed  on ;  but  as  this  arrange- 
ment was  just  as  unsatisfactory  in  the  opinion  of 
the  French  Cliambers,  the  old  treaties  were  in 
1873  restored  to  force  until  1877,  and  thus  the 
larger  part  of  the  raw  materials  escaped  the  new 
taxation.  The  protectionist  tendency  was,  too, 
manifested  in  the  departure  from  the  open  system 
introduced  in  1866  in  respect  to  shipping.  A 
law  of  1873  imposed  differential  duties  on  goods 
imported  in  foreign  vessels.  .  .  .  The  advance 
of  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  re- 
strictive system  was  even  more  decidedly  indi- 
cated in  1881.  Bounties  were  then  granted  for 
the  encouragement  of  French  shipping,  and 
extra  taxes  imposed  on  indirect  imports  of  non- 
EuTopean  and  some  European  goods.  In  1889 
tlie  carrying  trade  between  France  and  Algiers 
was  reserved  for  native  ships.  The  revision  of 
the  general  tariff  was  a  more  serious  task,  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  influencing  the  new  treaties 
that  the  termination  of  the  old  engagements 
made  necessary.  The  tariff  of  1881  (to  come  into 
force  in  1882)  made  several  increases  and  substi- 
tuted many  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties.  Raw 
materials  escaped  taxation;  half-manufactured 
articles  were  placed  under  moderate  duties.  The 
nominal  corn  duties  were  diminished  by  a  frac- 


tion, but  the  duties  on  live  stock  and  fresh  meat 
were  considerably  increased.  ...  A  new  '  con- 
ventional tariff  '  speedily  followed  in  a  series  of 
fresh  treaties  with  European  countries.  .  .  .  The 
duties  on  whole  or  partially-manufactured  goods 
remained  substantially  unchanged  by  the  new 
treaties,  which  do  not,  in  fact,  vary  so  much 
from  tlie  general  tarilT  as  was  previously  the 
case.  Tlie  number  of  articles  included  in  the 
conventions  had  been  reduced,  and  all  countries 
outside  Europe  came  under  the  general  code. 
The  reaction  against  the  liberal  policy  of  1860 
was  thus  as  yet  very  slight,  and  did  not  seriously 
affect  manufactures.  The  agricultural  depres- 
sion was  the  primary  cause  of  the  legislation  of 
1885,  which  placed  a  duty  of  3  francs  per  quin- 
tal on  wheat,  7  francs  on  flour,  2  francs  on  rye 
and  barley,  and  one  franc  on  oats,  with  additional 
duties  on  indirect  importation.  Cattle,  slieep,  and 
pigs  came  under  increases  of  from  50^  to  100^. 
.  .  .  Not  satisfied  with  their  partial  success,  the 
advocates  of  high  duties  have  made  further 
efforts.  Maize,  hitherto  free,  as  being  chiefly 
used  by  farmers  for  feeding  purposes,  is  now 
liable  to  duty,  and  the  tariff  proposed  in  the 
present  year  (1891)  raises  the  rates  on  most 
articles  from  an  average  of  10^  to  15;?  to  one  of 
30^  and  40^.  .  .  .  German}'  did  not  quite  as 
speedily  come  under  the  influence  of  the  econo- 
mic reaction  as  France.  .  .  .  Italian  commercial 
policy  also  altered  for  the  worse.  From  the  for- 
mation of  the  kingdom  till  1875,  as  the  various 
commercial  treaties  and  the  general  tariff  of  1861 
show,  it  was  liberal  and  tending  towards  free- 
dom. About  the  latter  date  the  forces  that  we 
have  indicated  above  as  operating  generally 
throughout  Europe,  commenced  to  affect  Italy. 
The  public  expenditure  liad  largely  increased, 
and  additional  revenue  was  urgently  required. 
Agriculture  was  so  depressed  that,  though  tile 
country  is  preeminently  agricultural,  alarm  was 
excited  by  tlie  supposed  danger  of  foreign  com- 
petition. The  result  was  that  on  the  general 
revision  of  duties  in  1877  mucli  higher  rates  were 
imposed  on  tiie  principal  imports.  .  .  .  Depres- 
sion both  in  agriculture  and  elaborative  indus- 
tries continued  and  strengthened  the  protectionist 
party,  who  succeeded  in  securing  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  commercial  treaties,  and  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  tariff  in  1887.  .  .  .  The  first 
effect  of  the  new  system  of  high  taxation  with 
no  conventional  privileges  was  to  lead  to  a  war 
of  tariffs  between  France  and  Italy.  .  .  .  Aus- 
tria may  be  added  to  the  list  of  countries  in 
whicli  the  protectionist  reaction  has  been  effect- 
ively shown.  ...  In  Russia  the  revival  (or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  continued 
existence),  of  protection  is  decisively  marked. 
.  .  .  Spain  and  Portugal  had  long  been  strong- 
holds of  protectionist  ideas.  .  .  .  Holland  and 
Belgium  have  as  yet  [1891]  adhered  to  the  system 
of  moderate  duties." — C.  F.  Bastable,  T/ie  Com- 
merce of  Nations,  cJi.  9. — A  new  tariff  system 
was  elaborated  by  the  French  Chambers,  with 
infinite  labor  and  discussion,  during  the  year 
1891,  and  adopted  early  in  the  following  year, 
being  known  as  the  "  Loi  du  11  .Janvier,  1893." 
This  tariff  makes  a  great  advance  in  duties  on 
most  imports,  with  a  concession  of  lower  rates 
to  nations  according  reciprocal  favors  to  French 
productions.  Raw  materials  in  general  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  duties.  The  commercial  treaties 
of  France  are  undergoing  modification. 
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(United  States) :  A.  D.  1883.— Revision  of 
the  Tariff.— In  1882,  "Congress  appointed  a 
Tariff  Commission  '  to  take  into  consitieratiou, 
and  to  thomughly  Investigate,  all  the  various 
questions  relating  to  tlie  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, mercantile,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  a  judicious  tariff,  or  a  revision  of  the  existing 
tariff  upon  a  scale  of  justice  to  all  interests.' 
Several  things  it  was  expected  would  be  accom- 
plished by  revising  the  tariff,  and  the  measure 
received  the  assent  of  nearly  all  the  members  of 
Congress.  The  free-traders  expected  to  get 
lower  duties,  the  protectionists  expected  to  con- 
cede them  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  to  get 
such  modifications  as  would  remove  existing 
ambiguities  and  strengthen  themselves  against 
foreign  competition.  The  protective  force  of  the 
existing  tariff  had  been  weakened  in  several  im- 
portant manufactures  by  rulings  of  the  treasury 
department.  .  .  .  The  composition  of  the  com- 
mission was  as  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturing 
class  as  displeasing  to  free-traders.  .  .  .  Early 
in  their  deliberations,  the  commission  became 
convinced  that  a  substantial  reduction  of  the 
tariff  duties  was  demanded,  not  by  a  mere  indis- 
criminate popular  clamor,  but  by  the  best  con- 
servative opinion  of  the  country,  including  that 
which  had  in  former  times  been  most  strenuous 
for  the  preservation  of  the  national  industrial 
defences.  Such  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff 
the  commission  regarded  not  only  as  a  due  recog- 
nition of  public  sentiment,  and  a  measure  of  jus- 
tice to  consumers,  but  one  conducive  to  the 
general  industrial  prosperity,  and  which,  though 
it  might  be  temporarily  inconvenient,  would  be 
ultimately  beneficial  to  the  special  interests  af- 
fected by  such  reduction.  No  rates  of  defensive 
duties,  except  for  establishing  new  industries, 
which  more  than  equalized  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  capital  with  those  of  foreign  competi 
tors,  could  be  justified.  Excessive  duties,  or 
those  above  such  standard  of  equalization,  were 
positively  injurious  to  the  interest  which  they 
were  supposed  to  benefit.  They  encouraged  the 
investment  of  capital  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prise by  rash  and  unskilled  speculators,  to  be 
followecl  by  disaster  to  the  adventurers  and  their 
employees,  and  a  plethora  of  commodities  which 
deranged  the  operations  of  skilled  and  prudent 
enterprise.  ...  'It  would  seem  that  the  rates  of 
duties  under  the  existing  tariff  —  fixed,  for  the 
most  part,  during  the  war  under  the  evident 
necessity  at  that  time  of  stimulating  to  its  utmost 
extent  all  domestic  production  —  might  be 
adapted,  through  reduction,  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  peace  requiring  no  such  extraordinary 
stimulus.  And  in  the  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing industries,  especially  those  which  have  been 
long  established,  it  would  "seem  that  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  processes  made  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  higli  scale  of  pro- 
ductiveness which  had  become  a  characteristic  of 
their  establishments,  would  permit  our  manu- 
facturers to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals 
under  a  substantial  reduction  of  existing  duties.' 
Entertaining  these  views,  the  commission  sought 
to  present  a  scheme  of  tariff  duties  in  which  sub- 
stantial reduction  was  the  distinguishing  feature. 
.  .  .  The  attempt  to  modify  the  tariff  brought 
into  bold  relief  the  numerous  conflicting  interests, 
and  the  ditliculty  and  delicacy  of  the  undertaking. 


As  our  mdiistries  become  more  heterogeneous 
the  tarilT  also  grows  more  complex,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  domg  justice  to  all  is  increased.  For 
example,  the  wool  manufacturers  to  succeed  l)esi 
must  have  free  wool  and  dye-stuffs ;  on  the  other 
hand,  both  these  interests  desired  protection 
The  manufacturers  of  tlie  higher  forms  of  iron 
must  have  free  materials  to  succeed  best ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ore  producers,  the  pig-iron 
manufacturers,  and  every  suceeedins  classdesired 
a  tariff  on  their  products.  It  was"  not  easy  for 
these  interests  to  agree,  and  some  of  theni  did 
not.  The  iron-ore  producers  desired  a  tariff  of 
85  cents  a  ton  on  ore :  the  steel-rail  makers  were 
opposed  to  the  granting  of  more  than  50;  the 
manufacturers  of  fence  wire  were  opposed  to  an 
increase  of  duty  on  wire  rods  used  for  making 
wire,  and  favored  a  reduction;  tlie  manufactur 
ers  of  rods  in  this  country  were  desirous  of  get- 
ting an  increase;  the  manufacturers  of  floor  oil- 
cloths desired  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  the  articles  used  by  them;  the  soap 
manufacturers  desired  the  putting  of  caustic 
soda  on  the  free  list,  which  the  American  manu- 
facturers of  it  opposed;  some  of  the  woolen 
manufacturers  were  desirous  that  protection 
should  be  granted  to  the  manufacturers  of  dye- 
stuffs,  and  some  were  not;  the  manufacturers  of 
tanned  foreign  goat  and  sheep  skins  desired  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  such  skins;  those  who 
tanned  them,  and  who  were  much  less  numerous, 
were  equally  tenacious  in  maintaining  the  tarill 
on  the  raw  skins,  and  the  same  conflict  arose  be- 
tween other  interests.  The  method  of  determin- 
ing how  much  protection  their  several  interests 
needed,  and  of  adjusting  differences  between 
them,  has  always  been  of  the  crudest  kind.  .  .  . 
Although  not  all  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  were  adopted,  most  of  tliem  were. 
Those  which  pertained  to  the  simplification  of 
the  law  were  adopted  with  only  slight  changes. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  commission  cont;iined, 
not  including  the  free  list.  631  articles  and  classi- 
fications. .  .  .  Less  than  25  articles,  mainly  in 
the  cotton,  woolen  goods,  and  the  iron  and  "steel 
schedules,  were  matters  of  contention.  The  rates 
on  409  of  the  634  articles  mentioned  in  the  tariff 
recommended  by  the  commission  were  adopted, 
and  between  50  and  60  more  articles  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  rates,  though  levied  under 
different  clauses.  Of  the  170  changes,  98  were 
fixed  at  lower  rates  than  those  proposed  by  the 
commission,  46  at  higher,  and  26  have  been 
classed  as  doubtful."— A.  S.  Bolles.  Fiimneial 
UMoryiif  the  Vnited  States,  1861-18S5,  l,k.  2.  ch.  7. 
(United  States):  A.  D.  1884-1888.  — At- 
tempts at  Tariff  Reform.— The  Morrison  Bills 
and  the  Hewett  Bill.  — President  Cleveland's 
Message.— The  Mills  Bill  and  its  defeat.— 
The  slight  concessions  made  in  the  protectionist 
tariff-revision  of  1883  did  not  at  all  s;itisfy  the 
opinion  in  the  country  demanding  greater  indus- 
trial freedom,  and  the  question  of  tariff  refurm 
became  more  important  than  before  in  American 
politics.  The  Democratic  Party,  identified  by 
all  its  eariv  traditions,  with  the  opposition  to  a 
policv  of  '"protection,"  won  the  election  of  1884 
placiii"  Mr  Cleveland  in  the  Pn-sitlency  and 
gaining  control  of  the  House  of  Kepreseutatives 
in  the  49th  Congress.  But  it  had  drifte.l  from 
its  olil  anchorage  on  the  tariff  question,  and  w;is 
slow  in  pulling  back.  A  large  minority  m  the 
party  had  accepted  ami  become  supporters  of 
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the  doctrine  which  was  hateful  to  tlicir  fathers 
as  an  econouiic  heresy.  The  majority  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  House,  however,  maiie  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  accomplish  something  in  the  way 
of  reducing  duties  most  complained  of.  Their 
first  undertaking  was  led  by  Mr.  jAIorrison  of 
Illinois,  who  introduced  a  bill  which  "  proposed 
an  average  reduction  of  20  jicr  cent.,  but  with  so 
many  exceptions  that  it  was  estimated  the  aver- 
age reduction  on  dutialjle  articles  w'ould  be  about 
17  per  cent.  The  rates  under  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1861  were  to  form  the  minimum  limit.  An  ex- 
tensive addition  to  the  free  list  was  proposed, 
including  the  following  articles:  ores  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  nickel,  coal,  lumber,  wood, 
hay,  bristles,  lime,  sponges,  indigo,  coal  tar  and 
dycwoods. "  In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  the  bill  underwent  considerable  changes, 
the  articles  in  the  free  list  being  reduced  to  salt, 
coal,  lumber  and  wood.  It  was  reported  to  the 
House  March  11,  and  remained  under  debate 
until  May  6,  when  it  was  killed  by  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  on  which  118 
Republicans  and  41  Democrats  voted  aye, 
against  4  Republicans  and  lol  Democrats  voting 
nay.  The  4  Repulilicans  supporting  the  bill 
were  all  from  Miuuesota;  of  tlie  41  Democrats 
opposing  it  12  were  from  Pennsylvania,  10  from 
Oliio,  6  from  New  York,  4  from  California  and 
8  from  New  Jersey.  "Tlie  Morrison  '  liorizon- 
tal  bill'  having  been  thus  killed,  Mr.  Hewett,  a 
New  York  Democrat,  and  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  (Committee,  on  May  12  intro- 
duced a  new  tariff  bill,  providing  for  a  reduction 
of  10  to  30  per  cent,  on  a  considerable  number  of 
articles  and  placing  several  others  on  the  free 
list."  The  bill  was  reported  favorably  to  tlie 
House,  but  action  upou  it  was  not  reached  be- 
fore the  adjournment.  During  tlie  same  session, 
a  bill  to  restore  tlie  duties  of  1867  on  raw  wool 
was  defeated  in  the  House;  an  amendment 
to  the  shipping  bill,  permitting  a  free  importa- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  steamsliips  for  employment 
in  tlie  foreign  trade,  passed  tlie  House  and  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate;  and  a  bill  reducing  the 
duty  on  works  of  art  from  20  to  10  jier  cent,  was 
defeated  in  tlie  House.  In  the  ne.\t  Congress, 
the  Forty-ninth,  Mr.  Morrison  led  a  new  under- 
taking to  diminish  the  protective  duties  which 
were  producing  an  enormous  surplus  of  revenue. 
The  bill  which  he  introduced  (February  l."),  1886) 
received  radical  changes  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  "inasmuch  as  it  was  clearly  seen 
that  the  opposition  from  the  metal  and  coal  in- 
terests was  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  all 
chance  of  consideration  in  the  House.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  found  preferable  to  make  the  duties 
on  wool  and  woolens  tlie  special  point  for  assault. " 
But  the  bill  modified  on  this  new  line,  —  lower- 
ing duties  on  woolens  to  33  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  placing  wool  in  the  free  list,  with  kimber, 
wood,  fish,  salt,  flax,  hemp  and  jute,  —  was  re- 
fused consideration  by  a  vote  of  157  to  140  in 
the  House,  on  the  17th  of  June.  Again  there 
were  35  members  of  his  own  party  arrayed 
against  Mr.  Morrison.  At  tlie  second  session  of 
the  same  Congress,  December  18,  1886,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison repeated  his  attempt  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.—O.  H.  Perry,  Proposed  Tariff  Legislation 
since  1883  (Qnnrterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Octo- 
ber, 1887).— The  assembling  of  "the  50th  Congress, 
on  tlie  6tli  of  December,  1887,  was  signalized  by 
a  message  from  President  Cleveland  which  pro- 


duced an  exlraoriiinary  effect,  decisivel3-  lifting 
the  tariff  question  into  precedence  over  all  other 
issues  in  national  politics,  and  compelling  the 
Democratic  Party  to  array  its  lines  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  against  the  upholders  of  "protec- 
tion "  as  an  economic  policy.  He  emphasized 
the  "paramount  importance  of  the  subject" 
impressively  by  passing  by  every  other  matter 
of  public  concern,  and  devoting  his  message  ex- 
clusively to  a  consideration  of  the  "  'state  of  the 
Union '  as  shown  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
Treasury  and  our  general  fiscal  situation. "  The 
condition  of  the  Treasury  to  wliicli  the  President 
called  attention  was  one  of  unexampled  pletliora. 
"On  tlie  30tli  day  of  June,  1885,  the  excess  of 
revenues  over  public  expenditures,  after  com- 
(ilying  with  the  annual  re(juirenient  of  the 
Sinking-Fund  Act,  was  |17, 859,735.84;  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  sucli  excess 
amounted  to  .$49,405.545. 20;  and  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1887,  it  readied  the  sum  of 
§55,567,849.54."  "Our  scheme  of  taxation," 
said  tlie  President,  "by  means  of  whicli  this 
needless  surplus  is  taken  from  the  people  and 
put  into  the  public  treasury,  consists  of  a  tariff 
or  duty  levied  upon  importations  from  abroad, 
and  internal-revenue  taxes  levied  upou  the  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors.  It  must  be  conceded  tliat  none  of  the 
things  subjected  to  internal-revenue  taxation  are, 
strictly  speaking,  necessaries;  there  appears  to 
be  no  just  complaint  of  tliis  taxation  by  the  con- 
sumers of  tliese  articles,  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without 
hardship  to  any  portion  of  the  people.  But  our 
present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inecpiitable,  and 
illogical  source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought 
to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended.  These  laws, 
as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price 
to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject 
to  duty,  by  iirecisely  the  sum  paid  for  such 
duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures 
the  tax  paid  by  those  who  [jurchase  for  use  these 
imported  articles.  Many  of  these  things,  how- 
ever, are  raised  or  manufactured  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign 
goods  and  products  are  called  protection  to  these 
home  manufactures,  because  they  render  it  pos- 
sible for  those  of  our  people  who  are  manufac- 
turers to.  make  these  taxed  articles  and  sell  them 
for  a  price  equal  to  that  demanded  for  the  im- 
ported goods  that  have  paid  customs  duty.  So 
it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a  few  use 
the  imported  articles,  millions  of  our  people,  who 
never  use  and  never  saw  anj'  of  the  foreign  prod- 
ucts, purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  this  countrj',  and  pa}'  therefor  nearly 
or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty 
adds  to  the  imported  articles.  Those  who  buy 
imports  pay  the  duty  charged  thereon  into  the 
public  treasury,  Ijut  the  majority  of  our  citizens, 
who  buy  domestic  articles  of  the  same  class,  pay 
a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this  duty 
to  the  home  manufacturer.  .  .  .  The  difficulty 
attending  a  wise  and  fair  revision  of  our  tariff- 
laws  is  not  underestimated.  It  will  require  on 
the  part  of  Congress  great  labor  anil  care,  and 
especially  a  broad  and  national  contemplation  of 
the  subject,  and  a  patriotic  disregard  of  sucli 
local  antl  selfish  claims  as  are  unreasonable  and 
reckless  of  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 
Under  our  present  laws  more  than  4,000  articles 
are  subject  to  duty.     Many  of  these  do  not  in 
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any  way  compete  with  our  own  manufactures, 
and  many  are  hardly  worth  attention  as  subjects 
of  revenue.  A  considerable  reduction  can  be 
made  in  the  aggregate  by  adding  them  to  the 
free  list.  The  taxation  of  luxuries  presents  no 
features  of  hardship;  but  the  necessaries  of  life 
used  and  consumed  by  all  the  people,  the  duty 
upon  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  living  in  everv 
home,  should  be  greatly  cheapened.  The  radical 
reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  raw  ma- 
terial used  in  manufactures,  or  its  free  importa- 
tion, is  of  course  an  important  factor  in  anv 
eflfort  to  reduce  the  price  of  these  necessaries. 
...  It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change  can 
have  any  injurious  effect  upon  our  manufacturers. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  to  give  them  a 
better  chauce  in  foreign  markets  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries,  who  cheapen  their 
wares  by  free  material.  Thus  our  people  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  sales 
beyond  the  limits  of  home  consumption  —  saving 
them  from  the  depression,  interruption  in  busi- 
ness, and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted  domestic  mar- 
ket, and  affording  their  employes  more  certain 
and  steady  labor,  with  its  resulting  quiet  and 
contentment.  The  question  thus  imperatively 
presented  for  solution  should  be  approached  in 
a  spirit  higher  than  partisanship.  .  .  .  But  the 
obligation  to  declared  party  policy  and  prin- 
ciple is  not  wanting  to  urge  prompt  and  effective 
action.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties  now 
represented  in  the  Government  have,  b)'  re- 
peated and  authoritative  declarations,  condemned 
the  condition  of  our  laws  which  permits  the  col- 
lection from  the  people  of  unnecessary  revenue. 
and  have,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  promised  its 
correction.  .  .  .  Our  progress  toward  a  wise  con- 
clusion will  not  be  improved  by  dwelling  upon 
the  theories  of  protection  and  free  trade.  This 
savors  too  much  of  bandying  epithets.  It  is  a 
condition  which  confronts  us  —  not  a  theory. 
Relief  from  this  condition  may  involve  a  slight 
reduction  of  the  advantages  which  we  award  our 
home  productions,  but  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
such  advantages  should  not  be  contemplated. 
The  question  of  free  trade  is  absolutely  irrele- 
vant."— The  President's  emphatic  utterance  ral- 
lied his  party  and  inspired  a  more  united  effort 
in  the  House  to  modify  and  simplify  the  tariff. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  3Iills,  of  Texas, 
a  bill  was  framed  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  reported  to  the  House  on  the  2d 
of  April,  1888.  "We  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
could."  said  the  Committee  in  reporting  the  bill, 
"  and  done  what  we  could,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  to  place  our  manufactures  upon 
a  firm  and  unshaken  foundation,  where  they 
would  have  advantages  over  all  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  world.  Our  manufacturers,  having 
the  advantage  of  all  others  in  the  intelligence, 
skill,  and  productive  capacity  of  their  labor, 
need  only  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
their  rivals  in  having  their  materials  at  the  same 
cost  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  In  start- 
ing on  this  policy,  we  have  transferred  many 
articles  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list.  The 
revenues  now  received  on  these  articles  amount 
to .$32, 189, 59.5. 48.  Three-fourths  of  this  amount  is 
collected  on  articles  that  enter  into  manufactures, 
of  which  wool  and  tin-plates  are  tlie  most  impor- 
tant. .  .  .  The  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wool  en- 
al)les  us  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  manufactures 
of  wool  i?12,332,211.65.    The  largest  reduction  we 


have  made  is  in  the  woolen  schedule,  and  thU 
reduction  was  only  made  possible  bv  placinii 
wool  on  the  free  list.  There  is  no  greaier  reason 
for  a  duty  on  wool  than  there  is  for  a  duty  on 
any  other  niw  material.  A  duty  on  wool  makes 
It  necessary  to  mipose  a  higlierdntv  on  the  goi«ls 
made  from  wool,  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  a 
double  tax.  It  we  leave  wool  untaxed  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  a  tax  only  on  the  manufactured 
goods.  .  .  .  In  the  woolen  schedule  we  have  sub- 
stituted ad  valorem  for  specific  duties.  The  spe- 
cific duty  is  the  favorite  of  those  who  are  to  be 
benefited  by  high  rates,  who  are  protected  against 
competition,  and  protected  in  combinations 
against  the  consumer  of  their  products.  There  is 
a  persistent  pressure  by  manufacturers  for  the 
specific  duty,  because  it  conceals  from  the  people 
the  amount  of  taxes  they  are  compelled  to  pay  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  specific  dutv  always 
discriminates  in  favor  of  the  costly  article  and 
against  the  cheaper  one.  .  .  .  This  discrimina- 
tion is  peculiarly  oppressive  in  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  which  are  necessaries  of  life  to  all  classes 
of  people."  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolen 
goods  proposed  by  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  ranged  from  30  to  45  per  cent., 
existing  rates  being  reckoned  as  equivalent  to 
about  from  40  to  90  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Duties 
on  cottons  were  fixed  at  35  to  40  percent.  On  steel 
rails  the  bill  proposed  a  reduction  from  ^17  per 
ton  to  ijll.  It  lowered  the  duty  on  pig-iron  to  |;6 
per  ton.  It  diminished  the  tariff  on  common 
earthenware  from  00  to  35  per  cent. ;  on  china  and 
decorated  earthenware  from  60  to  45  per  cent.; 
on  window-glass  from  93  and  106  to  62  and  68 
per  cent.  It  put  tin  plates  on  the  free  list,  along 
with  hemp,  flax,  lumber,  timber,  salt,  and  other 
materials  of  manufacture  and  articles  in  omimon 
use.  These  were  the  more  important  iiKxIifici- 
tions  contemplated  in  what  became  known  as 
"the  Mills  Bill."  After  vigorous  debate,  it  wius 
passed  by  the  Democrats  of  the  House  with  a 
nearness  to  unanimity  which  showed  a  remarka- 
ble change  in  the  sentiment  of  their  party  on 
the  subject.  Only  four  Democratic  representa- 
tives were  found  voting  in  opposition  to  the 
measure.  In  the  Senate,  where  the  Republicans 
were  in  the  majority,  the  measure  was  wrecked, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  protectionists  of  that 
body  substituted  a  bill  which  revised  the  tariff 
in  the  contrary  direction,  generally  raising  duties 
instead  of  lowering  them.  Thus  the  issue  was 
made  in  the  elections  of  1888. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1890.— The  McKin- 
ley  Act.— "In  the  campaign  of  1888  the  tariff 
question  was  the  issue  squarely  presented.  .  .  . 
The  victory  of  the  Republicans  .  .  .  and  the 
election  of  President  Harrison  were  the  results. 

.  .  The  election  was  won  by  a  narrow  margin, 
and  was  affected  by  certain  factors  which  stcxxl 
apart  from  the  main  issue.  The  independent 
voters  had  been  disappointed  with  some  phases 
of  President  Cleveland's  administration  of  the 
civil  service,  and  many  who  had  voted  for  him 
in  1884  did  not  do  so  in  1888.  ...  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Republicans  held  their  own. 
and  even  made  gains,  throughout  the  country, 
on  the  tariff  issue;  and  they  might  fairly  con- 
sider the  result  a  popular  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
system  of  protection.  But  their  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  lower  duties,  emphasized  by  Presi 
dent  Cleveland,  had  led  them  not  only  lo  cham- 
pion the  existing  system,   but  to  advocate  ita 
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further  extension,  by  an  increase  of  duties  in 
various  directions.  ,  .  .  Accordingly  when  the 
Congress  tlien  elecled  met  for  the  session  of 
1889-90.  the  Hepublican  majority  in  the  House 
proceeded  to  pass  a  measure  which  finally  be- 
came tlic  taritT  act  of  1890,  This  measure  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  the  direct  result  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's tariff  message  of  1887.  The  Republicans, 
in  resisting  the  doctrine  of  that  message,  were 
led  by  logfcal  necessity  to  the  opposite  doctrine 
of  liiirher  duties.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  grave 
misgivings  on  the  part  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
especially  those  from  the  northwest,  the  act 
known  popidarly  as  the  McKinley  bill  was 
pushed  through." — F.  W,  Taussig,  Tariff  Uhtory 
of  the  U.  S..  ck.  5.— The  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  1^  the  Cliairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Cleans,  Jlr.  McKinley, 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1890.  "We  have  not  been 
so  much  concerned,"  said  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  in  their  report,  "about  the  prices  of 
the  articles  we  consume  as  we  have  been  to  en- 
courage a  system  of  home  production  which 
sh.-dl  give  fair  remuneration  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  fair  wages  to  American  workmen, 
and  by  increased  production  and  home  competi- 
tion insure  fair  prices  to  consumers.  .  .  .  The 
aim  has  been  to  impose  duties  upon  such  foreign 
products  as  compete  with  our  own,  whether  of 
the  soil  or  the  shop,  and  to  enlarge  the  free  list 
wherever  this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  any 
American  industry,  or  wherever  an  existing 
home  industry  can  be  helped  without  detriment 
to  another  industry  which  is  equally  worthy  of 
the  protecting  care  of  the  Government,  ,  .  .  We 
have  recommended  no  duty  above  the  point  of 
difference  between  the  normal  cost  of  production 
here,  including  labor,  and  the  cost  of  like  produc- 
tion in  the  countries  which  seek  our  markets, 
nor  have  we  hesitated  to  give  this  quantum  of 
duty  even  though  it  involved  an  increase  over 
present  rates  and  showed  an  advance  of  percent- 
ages and  ad  valorem  equivalents."  On  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  rates  of  duty 
on  wool  and  on  the  manufactures  of  wool  —  the 
subject  of  most  debate  in  the  whole  measure  — 
the  majority  reported  as  follows:  "By  the 
census  of  1880,  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States  except  34,  sheep  were  raised.  In  1883  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  over 
50,000,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  owning 
flocks  was  in  excess  of  a  million.  This  large 
number  of  flock-masters  was,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  withdrawn  from  the  business  of  raising 
grain  and  other  farm  products,  to  which  they 
must  return  if  wool-growing  cannot  be  profitably 
pursued.  The  enormous  growth  of  this  industry 
was  stimulated  by  the  wool  tariil  of  1867,  and 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition  prior  to  the  act  of 
1883.  Since  then  the  industry  lias  diminished  in 
alarming  proportions,  and  the  business  has 
neither  been  satisfactory  nor  profitable.  .  .  .  By 
the  proposed  bill  the  duties  on  first  and  second 
class  wools  are  made  at  11  and  12  cents  a  pound, 
as  against  10  and  12  under  existing  law.  On 
third-class  wool,  costing  12  cents  or  less,  the 
duty  is  raised  from  2i  cents  a  pound  to  3+  cents, 
and  upon  wool  of  the  third  class,  costing  above 
12  cents,  the  duty  recommended  is  an  advance 
from  5  to  8  cents  per  pound.  .  .  .  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  increased  duties  recommended  in  the  bill 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  will  be  able  at 


an  early  day  to  supply  substantially  all  of  the 
home  demand,  and  the  great  benefit  such  pro- 
duction w'ill  be  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  cannot  be  estimated.  The  produc- 
tion of  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool  would  re- 
quire about  100,000,000  sheep,  or  an  addition  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  to  the  present  number. 
.  .  .  The  increase  in  the  duty  on  clothing  wool 
and  substitutes  for  wool  to  protect  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country,  and  the  well-understood 
fact  that  the  tariff  of  1883,  and  the  construction 
given  to  the  worsted  clause,  reduced  the  duties 
on  many  grades  of  woollen  goods  to  a  point  that 
invited  increasing  importations,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  our  woollen  manufacturers  and  wool 
growers,  necessitate  raising  the  duties  on  woollen 
yarn,  cloth  and  dress  goods  to  a  point  which  will 
insure  the  holding  of  our  home  market  for  these 
manufactures  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
now  possible.  The  necessity  of  this  increase  is 
apparent  in  view  of  the  fact  already  stated  that 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  imports  of 
manufactures  of  wool  of  the  foreign  value  of 
$.52,681,482,  as  shown  by  the  undervalued  in- 
voices, and  the  real  value  in  our  market  of  nearly 
§90,000,000  —  fully  one-fourth  of  our  entire  home 
consumption  —  equivalent  to  an  import  of  at 
least  160,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  the  form  of 
manufactui'ed  goods.  In  revising  the  woollen- 
goods  schedule  so  as  to  afEord  adequate  protec- 
tion to  our  woollen  manufacturers  and  wool 
growers  we  have  continued  the  system  of  com- 
pound duties  which  have  proved  to  be  so  essen- 
tial in  anj-  tariff  which  protects  wool,  providing 
first  for  a  specific  compensatory  jiound  or  square 
yard  duty,  equivalent  to  the  duty  which  would 
"be  paid  on  the  wool  if  imported,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wool  grower,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  labor  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
several  classes  of  goods,  as  a  protection  to  the 
manufacturer  against  foreign  competition,  and 
10  per  cent  additional  upon  ready  made  clothing 
for  the  protection  of  the  clothing  manufacturers. 
...  In  computing  the  eqidvalent  ad  valorem 
duty  on  manufactures  of  woollens,  the  combina- 
tions of  both  the  specific  duty,  which  is  simply 
compensatory  for  the  duty  on  the  wool  used,  of 
which  the  wool  grower  receives  the  benefit,  and 
the  duty  which  protects  the  manufacturers, 
makes  the  average  resultant  rate  of  the  woollen- 
goods  schedule  proposed  91.78  per  cent." — Re- 
port of  the  Gmiinittee  on  Ways  and  Means. — 
"  Substantially  as  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  it  [the  McKinley  Bill] 
passed  the  House,  after  two  weeks'  debate.  May 
21  [1890].  The  vote  was  a  strict!)'  party  one, 
except  that  two  Republicans  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. June  19  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  with  a  very  large 
number  of  amendments,  mainly  in  the  way  of  a 
lessening  of  rates.  After  debating  the  project 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  August  and  a  week 
in  September,  the  Senate  passed  it  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  September  10.  The  differences  be 
tween  the  houses  then  went  to  a  conference  com 
mittee.  The  bill  as  reported  by  this  committee, 
September  26,  was  adopted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  27th  and  30th  respectively  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  October  1.  On  the 
final  vote  three  Republicans  in  each  house  de- 
clined to  follow  their  party.  The  law  went  mto 
effect  October  6.     Prominent  features  of  the  new 
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schedules  are  as  follous:  steel  rails  reduced  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  II..  ;  tin  plates  increased  from 
one  cent  to  two  and  two-tenths  cents  per  lb.,  with 
the  proviso  that  thev  shall  be  put  on  the  free  list 
at  the  end  of  six  years  if  by  that  time  the  do- 
mestic product  shall  not  have  reached  an  aggre- 
gate equal  to  one-third  of  the  importations;  un- 
manufactured copper  substajitially  reduced ;  bar, 
block  and  pig  tin,  hitherto  on  the  free  list  re- 
ceives a  duty  of  four  cents  per  lb.  to  take  effect 
Julv  1    1893,  provided  that  it  be  restored  to  the 
free  list  if  by  July  1,  1895,  the  mines  of  the 
United   States  shall  not  have  produced  in  one 
year  5  000   tons ;  a  bounty  of  one   and  three- 
fourths  and  two  cents  per  lb.  upon  beet,  sor- 
ghum,  cane   or   maple   sugar   produced  m  the 
tnited  States  between  1891  and  190.5;   all  im- 
ports of  sugar  free  up  to  number  16,  Dutch  stan- 
dard  in  color  and  all  above  that  one-half  cent 
per  lb   (formerly  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
cents)  with  one-tenth  cent  additional  if  imported 
from  a  country  that  pays  an  export  bounty;  a 
heavy  increase  on  cigar  wrappers  and  cigars;  a 
general  and  heavy  increase  on  agncultural  prod- 
ucts e.  g.  on  beans,  eggs,  hay,  hops,  vegetables 
and  straw;   a  heavy  increase  on  woolen  goods 
■with  a  new  classification  of  raw  wool  designed 
to  give  more  protection ;  paintings  and  statuary 
reduced  from  30  to  15  per  cent.     Tlie  following 
(among  other)  additions  are  made  to  the  free  list : 
beeswax,  books  and  pamphlets   printed   exclu- 
sively  in   languages  other   than   English,    blue 
clay   coal  tar.  currants  and  dates,  jute  butts  and 
various    textile    and    fibrous    grasses,    needles, 
nickel  ore,  flower  and  grass  seeds  and  crude  sul- 
phur      .  .  Among  the  464  points  of  difference 
between  the  two   houses  which  the  conference 
committee  had  to  adjust,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant were  as  follows:  paintings  and  statuary, 
made  free  by  the  House  and  kept  at  the  old  rate 
by  the  Sena'te,  were  fixed  at  half  the  old  rate; 
binding  twine,  made  free  by  the  Senate  in  favor 
of  Western  grain-raisers  but  taxed  by  the  House 
to  protect  Eastern  manufacturers,  fixed  at  half 
the  House  rate;  the  limit  of  free  sugar  fixed  at 
number  16,  as  voted  by  the  House,  instead  of 
number  13.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  thus  includ- 
inn-  in  the  free  list  the  lower  grades  of  refined  as 
well   as   all  raw  sugar.     The  question  of   reci- 
procity with  American  nations  w.as  injected  into 
the  tariff  discussion  by  Secretary  Blaine  in  June. 
In  transmitting  to  Congress  the  recommendation 
of   the   International    Araericiin   Conference  for 
improved   commercial    relations,    the    secretary 
dilated   upon   the   importance   of    securing   the 
markets  of  central  and  South  America  for  our 
products,  and  suggested  as  a  more  speedy  way 
thin  treaties  of  recTprocity  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  tariff  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
open  our  ports  to  the  free  entry  of  the  products 
of  any  American  nation  whfch  should  in  turn 
admit  free  of  taxation  our  leading  agricultural 
and  manufactured  products.     In  July  Mr.  Blaine 
took  up  the  idea  again  in  a  public  correspon- 
dence with  Senator  Frye,  criticizing  severely  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  as  that  on  coffee 
had  been  removed  before,  without  exacting  tr.ade 
concessions  in  return.     He  complained  that  there 
was  not  a  section  or  a  line  in  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  House  that  would  open  the  market  for 
another   bushel  of   wheat  or  another  barrel  of 
pork.     The    Senate    Finance   Committee    acted 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  by  intro 


ducing  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  and 
directing  the  President  to  suspend  by  proclama- 
tion the  free  introduction  of  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee,  tea  and  hides  from  any  country  which 
should  impose  on  products  of  the  United  States 
exactions  which  in  view  of  the  free  introduction 
of  sugar  etc.  he  should  deem  reciprocally  un- 
equal and  unreasonable.  The  rates  at  which  the 
President  is  to  demand  duties  upon  the  com- 
modities named  are  duly  fixed.  This  reciprocity 
provision  passed  the  Se'nate  and  the  confereiice 
committee  and  became  part  of  the  la-a/'—PoUti- 
ml  Science  Qmirterly :  Record  of  Events,  Dee., 
1S90. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1894.— The  Wilson 
Act.— Protected  interests  and  the  Senate.— 
Two  years  after  the  embodiment  of  the  extrem- 
est  doctrines  of  protection  in  the  McKinley  Act. 
the  tariff  question  was  submitted  again  to  the 
people,  as  the  dominant  issue  between  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties,   in  the  presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections  of  1892.     The 
verdict  of  1888  was  then  reversed,  and  tariff  re- 
form carried  the  day.     Mr.  Cleveland  was  again 
elected  President,  with  a  Democratic  majority 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  apparently  placed 
there  to  sustain  his  policy.     A  serious  financial 
situation  was  manifesting  itself  in  the  country 
at  the  time  he  resumed  the  presidential  office, 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  silver-purchase 
law  of  1890  (see  Money  axd  B-o;kino;   A.  D. 
1848-1893),  and  by  the  extravagance  of  cougres- 
sional  appropriations,  depleting  the  treasury.    It 
liecame  necessary,   therefore,  to  give  attention, 
first,  to  the  repeal  of  the  mischievous  silver  law, 
which  was  accomplished,  November  1,  1893,  at 
a  special  session  of  Congress  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent.    That  cleared  the  way  for  the  more  serious 
work   of   tariff-revision,    which   was    taken    up 
under  discouraging  circumstances  of  general  de- 
pression   and    extensive    collapse    in    business, 
throughout    the    country.       "The    Democratic 
members  of  the  House  committee  on  ways  and 
means  began  during  the  special  session  the  prep- 
aration  of  a  tariff  bill.     The  outcome  of  their 
labors   was   the   Wilson    Bill,    which    was    laid 
before   the   whole   committee   and   made  public 
November  27.     On  the  previous  day  the  sugar 
schedule  was  given  out.  in  order  to  terminate  the 
manipulation  of  the  stock  market  through  false 
reports  as  to  the  committee's  conclusions.     The 
characteristic  features  of  the  bill,  as  described  in 
the  statement  of  Chairman  Wilson  which  accom- 
panied it,  were  as  follows:  First,  the  adoption, 
wherever  practicable,  of  ad  valorem  instead  of 
specific  duties;  second.  '  the  freeing  from  taxes 
of  those  great  materials  of  industry  that  he  at 
the  basis  of   production.'    Specific  duties  were 
held  to  be  objectionable,  first,  as  concealing  the 
true  Aveight  of  taxation,  and  second,  as  bearing 
unjustly   on   consumers   of   commoner    articles. 
Free  raw  materials  were  held  necessary  to  the 
stimulation  of  industry  and  the  extension  of  for- 
eign trade.     The  schedules,  as  reported,  showed 
in^^iddition  to  a  very  extensive  increase  in  the  free 
list  reductions  in  fates,  as  compared  with  the  Mc- 
Kinley Bill    on  all  but  a  small  number  of  items. 
The  important  additions  to  the  free  list  included 
iron   ore    lumber,   coal   and   wool.     Raw   sugar 
was  left  free,  as  in  the  existing  law.  but  the  rate 
on  refined  sugar  was  reduced  from  one-half  to 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  the  bounty 
was  repealed  one-eighth  per  annum  until  cxtiu- 
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guishcd.  Some  amendments  were  made  in  the 
administrative  provisions  of  the  tariff  law,  de- 
signed to  soften,  as  the  committee  said,  features 
of  the  Mclvinley  Bill  '  that  would  treat  the  busi- 
ness of  importing  as  an  outlawry,  not  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  government. '  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  reduction  of  revenue  effected 
would  be  about  §50,000,000,  and  the  committee 
set  to  work  on  an  internal  revenue  bill  to  make 
good  this  deficiency.  On  January  8  Mr.  Wilson 
brought  up  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  debate 
began  under  a  rule  calling  for  a  vote  on  the  29th. 
During  the  consideration  in  committee  a  number 
of  changes  were  made  in  the  schedules,  the 
most  important  being  in  respect  to  sugar,  w'here 
the  duty  was  taken  off  refined  sugars,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  bounty  was  made  immediate  in- 
stead of  gradual.  A  clause  was  inserted,  also, 
specifically  repealing  the  reciprocity  provision  of 
the  McKinley  Act.  The  greatest  general  interest 
was  e.xcited,  however,  by  the  progress  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  bill,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
was  a  proposition  for  an  income  ta.\.  The  bill, 
after  formvdation  by  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  ways  and  means  committee,  was  brought 
before  the  full  committee  January  22.  Besides 
the  income  tax,  the  measure  provided  for  a 
stamp  duty  on  playing  cards,  and  raised  the 
excise  on  distilled  spirits  to  one  dollar  per  gallon. 
As  to  incomes,  the  committee's  bill  .  .  .  imposed 
a  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  all  incomes  so  far  as 
they  were  in  excess  of  $4,000,  after  allowing  de- 
ductions for  taxes,  losses  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance and  bad  debts.  Declarations  of  income 
were  required  from  all  persons  having  over 
§3,500,  under  heavy  penalties  for  neglect,  re- 
fusal or  fraud  in  the  matter.  As  to  corporations, 
the  same  rate  was  levied  on  all  interest  on 
bonds  and  on  all  dividends  and  all  surplus  in- 
come above  dividends,  excepting  premiums  re- 
turned to  policy  holders  by  mutual  life  insurance 
companies,  interest  to  depositors  in  savings 
banks,  and  dividends  of  building  loan  associa- 
tions. .  .  .  The  income-tax  measure  was  imme- 
diately and  very  vigorously  antagonized  by  a 
considerable  number  of  Eastern  Democrats, 
headed  by  the  New  York  Congressmen.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  ways  and  means  committee 
mainly  through  Southern  and  Western  votes. 
On  the  24th  of  January  it  was  reported  to  the 
House.  A  Democratic  caucus  on  the  following 
day  resolved  by  a  small  majority,  against  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Wilson,  to  attach  the  measure  to 
the  Tariff  Bill.  Accordingly,  the  rule  regulat- 
ing the  debate  was  modified  to  allow  discussion 
of  the  amendment.  The  final  votes  were  then 
taken  on  February  1.  The  internal  revenue 
bill  was  added  to  the  Wilson  Bill  by  182  to  50, 
44  Democrats  voting  in  the  minority  and  most 
of  the  Republicans  not  voting.  The  measure 
as  amended  was  then  adopted  by  204  to  140,  16 
Democrats  and  one  Populist  going  with  the 
Republicans  in  the  negative.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  finance  committee  the  bill  underwent 
a  thorough  revision,  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  Democratic  majority  leading  to  a  careful 
discussion  of  the  measure  in  a  party  caucus. 
The  measure  as  amended  was  laid  before  the 
full  committee  March  8,  and  was  introduced  in 
tlie  Senate  on  the  20th.  Changes  in  details 
were  very  numerous.  The  most  important  con- 
sisted in  taking  sugar,  iron  ore  and  coal  off  the 
free  list   and  subjecting   each  to  a  small  duty. 


Debate  on  the  bill  was  opened  April  3.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  manj'  Democratic 
senators  were  seriously  dissatisfied  with  the 
schedules  affecting  the  industries  of  their  re- 
spective states,  and  at  the  end  of  April  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  debate  while  the  factions  of 
the  majority  adjusted  their  differences.  A 
scheme  of  changes  was  finally  agreed  to  in  cau- 
cus on  3Iay  3,  and  laid  before  the  Senate  by 
the  finance  committee  on  the  8th.  The  most 
important  features  were  a  new  sugar  schedule 
which  had  given  great  trouble,  and  very  num- 
erous changes  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties, 
with  a  net  increase  in  rates. " —  Politiad  Science 
Quarterly  :  Secord  of  Political  Eceiits.  June,  1894. 
— Very  soon  after  the  tariff  bill  appeared  in  the 
Senate,  it  became  apparent  that  the  more  pow- 
erful protected  "  interests,"  and  conspicuously 
the  "sugar  trust"  had  acquired  control,  by  some 
means,  of  several  Democratic  senators,  who 
were  acting  obviously  in  agreement  to  prevent 
an  honest  fulfillment  of  the  pledges  of  their 
party,  and  especiallj'  as  concerned  the  free 
opening  of  the  coimtry  to  raw  materials.  Pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  senators  in 
question  may  be  judged  from  the  expressions 
of  so  dignified  an  organ  of  the  business  world 
as  the  "  Banker's  Magazine,"  whicli  said  in  its 
issue  of  July,  1894:  "Indifference  has  largely 
supplanted  "the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  tariff 
reform,  as  well  as  the  fears  of  the  honest  ad- 
vocates of  high  protection;  and  disgust,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  has  taken  the  place  of  trust 
in  our  Government,  at  the  exposures  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Senate  by  the  most  unconscion- 
able and  greedy  Trusts  in  existence.  Hence  the 
indifference  of  everybody  but  the  Trusts,  and 
their  Senatorial  attorneys  and  dummies  with 
'  retainers  '  or  Trust  stocks  in  their  pockets;  as 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  no  interests,  but 
those  rich  and  characterless  enough  to  buy 
'  protection '  will  be  looked  after.  .  .  .  Nothing 
will  be  regarded  as  finally  settled  ...  if  the 
Tariff  Bill,  as  emasculated  by  the  Senate,  be- 
comes a  law;  and  it  may  as  well  be  killed  by  the 
House,  if  the  Senate  refuse  to  recede:  or,  vetoed 
by  the  President,  if  it  goes  to  him  in  its  present 
shape;  and  let  the  existing  status  continue,  until 
the  country  can  get  rid  of  its  purchasable  Sena- 
tors and  fill  their  disgraced  seats  with  honest 
men  who  cannot  be  bought  up  like  cattle  at  so 
much  per  head.  This  is  the  growing  sentiment 
of  business  men  generally." — H.  A.  Pierce,  A 
Reriew  of  Finance  and  Business  {.riuuker's  Maga- 
zine, July,  1894). — First  in  committee,  and  still 
more  in  the  Senate  after  the  committee  had  re- 
ported, the  bill  was  radically  changed  in  charac- 
ter from  that  which  the  House  sent  up.  The 
profits  of  the  sugar  trust  were  still  protected, 
and  coal  and  iron  ore  were  dropjied  back  from 
the  free  list  into  the  schedules  of  dutiable  com- 
modities. According  to  estimates  made,  the 
average  rate  of  duty  in  the  Wilson  Bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  was  35.52  per  cent.,  and  iu  the 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  it  was  37  per  cent., 
as  against  49.58  per  cent,  in  the  McKinley  law. 
Hence,  the  general  effect  of  the  revision  in  the 
Senate,  even  as  manipulated  by  the  senators 
suspected  of  corrupt  motives,  was  an  extensive 
lowering  of  duties.  Some  very  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  free  list  made  by  the  Wilson  Bill 
were  left  untouched  by  the  senators  —  such  as 
wool,  lumber  and  salt.     In  view  of  the   extent 
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TAUNTON. 


of  the  gains  acquired,  the  supporters  of  tariff- 
reform  in  the  House,  after  prolonged  attempts 
in  conference  committee  to  brealc  tlie  strength 
of  the  combination  against  free  sugar,  free  coal 
and  free  iron  ore,  were  reluctantly  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  Senate  bill.  It  had  passed 
the  Senate  on  the  3d  of  Julj-.  The  struggle  in 
conference    committee   lasted  until   the   13th  of 


August,  when  the  House  passed  the  Senate  bill 
unchanged.  The  President  declined  to  give  his 
signature  to  the  act,  but  allowed  it  to  become 
a  law.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  the  House  adopted  special  enactments  ad- 
mitting raw  sugar,  coal,  iron  ore,  and  barbed 
wire,  free  of  duty ;  but  these  bills  were  not  acted 
on  in  the  Senate. 


TARLETON,  Colonel,  in  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  St.\tes  of 
A.M.:  A.  D.  1T«0  (February  —  August);  and 
1TS0-1T81. 

TARPEIAN  ROCK,  The.  See  Capitolise 
Hii.i,. 

TARQUIN  THE  PROUD,  The  expulsion 
of.     Sc<-  P.omk:    15.  C.  olO. 

TARRACONENSIS.      See   Spaix:     B.    C. 

218-25. 

♦ 

TARRAGONA:  A.  D.  1641.— Occupation 
by  the  French. — Surrender  to  the  Spaniards.' 
See  Spain:    A.  D.  164(i-ll54i. 

A.  D.  1644. —  Siege  by  the  French.  See 
Spain:   A.  D.  16-y-lW6. 


TARSUS.     See  Cilicia. 

TARTAN. — The  title  of  the  chief  commander 
—  unilir  the  king  —  of  the  Assvriau  armies. 

TARTAR  DYNASTY  OF  CHINA,  The. 
See  China:    A,   I).  121)4-1  s82. 

TARTARS,  OR  TATARS.— "The  Chinese 
used  the  name  in  a  general  sense,  to  include  the 
greater  part  of  their  northern  neighbours,  and  it 
was  in  imitation  of  them,  probably,  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans applied  the  name  to  the  various  nomade 
hordes  who  controlled  Central  Asi;i  after  the 
Mongol  invasion.  But  the  name  properly  be- 
longed, and  is  applied  by  Raschid  and  other 
Mongol  historians,  to  certain  tribes  living  in  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  Mongolia,  who,  as  I  be- 
lieve, were  partially,  at  least,  of  the  Tungusic 
race,  and  whose  descendants  are  probably  to  be 
found  among  the  Solons  of  Northern  Man- 
churia."— -H.  H.  Howorth,  Ilist.  of  the  Mniigoh, 
pt.  1,  p.  25. — "The  name  of  Tartars,  or  Tatars, 
has  been  variously  applied.  It  was  long  cus- 
tomary among  geographical  writers  to  give  this 
title  to  the  Kalmucs  and  Mongoles,  and  even  to 
use  it  as  a  distinguishing  name  for  those  races  of 
men  who  resemble  the  Kalmucs  in  features,  and 
who  have  been  supposed,  whether  correctly  or 
not,  to  be  allied  to  them  in  descent.  Later 
authors,  more  accurate  in  the  application  of 
terms,  have  declared  this  to  be  an  improper  use 
of  the  name  of  Tartar,  and  by  them  the  appella- 
tion has  been  given  exclusively  to  the  tribes  of 
the  Great  Turkish  race,  and  chiefly  to  the  north- 
em  division  of  it,  viz.  to  the  hordes  spread 
through  the  Russian  empire  and  independent 
Tartary.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  true  origin 
of  the  name  of  Tartar,  custom  has  appropriated 
it  to  the  race  of  men  extensively  spread  through 
northern  Asia,  of  whom  the  Ottoman  Turks  are 
a  branch.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  strictly 
correct  to  call  all  these  nations  Turks,  but  the 
customary  appellation  ma\-  be  retained  when  its 
meaning  is  determined." — J.  C.  Prichard,  Re- 
searcftes  into  the  Physical  History  of  the  Races  of 
Mankind,  ch.  5,  sect.  1  (p.  2). — "The  populations 
in  question  [the  remnants,  in  southern  Russia 
and  Siberia,  of  the  great  Mongol  empire  of  the 
Kiptchak],  belong  to  one  of  three  great  groups. 


stocks,  or  families  —  the  Turk,  the  Mongol,  or 
the  Tungus.  When  we  speak  of  a  Tartar,  he 
belongs  to  the  first,  whenever  we  speak  of  a 
Kalmuk,  he  belongs  to  the  second,  of  these  di- 
visions. It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this ;  be- 
cause, whatever  may  be  the  laxity  with  which 
the  term  Tartar  is  used,  it  is,  in  Russian  ethnol- 
ogy at  least,  a  misnomer  when  applied  to  a  Mon- 
gol. It  is  still  wor,se  to  call  a  Turk  a  Kalmuk." 
—  R.  G.  Latham.  The  Xationitlities  of  Europe,  v. 
1,  ch.  23. — "Tartars  (more  correctly  Tatars,  but 
Tartars  is  the  form  generally  current),  a  name 
given  to  nearly  three  million  inhabitants  of  the 
Russian  empire,  chiefl}'  Moslem  and  of  Turkish 
origin.  The  majority  —  in  European  Russia  — 
are  remnants  of  the  Mongol  invasion  of  the  13th 
century,  while  those  who  inhabit  Siberia  are 
survivals  of  the  once  much  more  numerous 
Turkish  population  of  the  Ural-Altaic  region, 
mixed  to  some  extent  with  Finnish  and  Samoye- 
dic  stems,  as  also  with  Mongols.  .  .  .  The 
ethnographical  features  of  the  present  Tartar  in- 
habitants of  European  Russia,  as  well  as  their 
language,  show  that  they  contain  no  admixture 
(or  very  little)  of  ilongolian  blood,  but  belong 
to  the  Turkish  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  stock, 
necessitating  the  conclusion  that  only  Batu,  his 
warriors,  and  a  limited  number  of  his  followers 
were  Mongolians,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the 
13th-century  invaders  were  Turks." — P.  A. 
Kropotkine,  .1;^  "Tartars"  EncyclopmUa  Brit. 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  Jlon- 
ffok,  pt.  3,  dio.  1,  p.  37. — See  Turks;  and  Mon- 
gols. 

TARTESSUS.— "The  territory  round  Gades, 
Carteia,  and  the  other  Phenician  settlements  in 
this  district  [southwestern  Spain]  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  sixth  centurj-  B.  C.  by  the 
name  of  Tartessus,  and  regarded  by  them  some- 
what in  the  same  light  as  Mexico  and  Peru  ap- 
peared to  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury."— G.  Grote.  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  18. — 
This  was  the  rich  region  known  afterwards  to 
the  Romans  as  Bsetica,  as  Turdetania,  and  in 
modern  times  as  Andalusia. — E.  H.  Bunbury, 
Hist,  of  Ancient  Geog..  ch.  31,  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  ch.  i,  sect.  3. 

TARUMI,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes:  CaRIBS  AND  THEIR  KINDRED. 

TARUSATES,  The.    See  Aquitalne  :  The 

ANCIENT  TRIBES. 

TASHKEND,  or  TASHKENT,  Russian 
capture  of  (18651.  See  Russia:  A.  D.  18.")9- 
18T6. 

TASMANIA:  Discovery  and  naming.  See 
Australia:  A.  D.  ltiOl-1800. 

TATARS.     See  Tart-vrs. 

TAUBERBISCHOFSHEIM,  Battle  of. 
See  Germany  :  A.  I).  1866. 

TAUNTON  :  A.  D.  1685.— The  Welcome 
to  Monmouth. — The  Maids  of  Taunton  and 
their  flag. —  '  When  Monmouth  marched  into 
Taunton  [A.  D.  1685]  it  was  an  eminently  pnis- 
perous    place.  .  .  .  The    townsmen    had    long 
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leaned  towards  Prcsbj'terian  divinity  and  Whig 
politics.  lu  the  great  civil  war,  Taunton  Iiail, 
lliiiiiigh  all  vicissitudes,  adhered  to  the  Parlia- 
nient.had  been  twice  closely  besieged  by  Goring, 
and  had  been  twice  defended  with  heroic  valour 
by  Robert  Blake,  .afterwards  the  renowned  Ad- 
niiral  of  the  Connuonwealth.  Whole  streets  had 
been  burned  down  by  the  mortars  and  grenades 
of  the  Cavaliers.  .  ,"  .  The  children  of  the  men 
■who,  forty  years  before,  had  manned  the  ram- 
parts of  Taunton  against  the  Royalists,  now  wel- 
comed Monmouth  with  transports  of  joy  and 
affection.  Every  door  and  window  was  aciorned 
with  wreaths  of  Howei-s.  No  man  appeared  in 
the  streets  without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green 
bough,  the  badge  of  the  popular  cause.  Damsels 
of  the  best  faniilies  in  the  town  wove  colours  for 
the  insurgents.  One  flag  in  particular  was  em- 
broidered gorgeously  with  emblems  of  royal  dig- 
nity, and  was  offered  to  Monmouth  by  a  train  of 
young  girls."  After  the  suppression  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  and  while  the  "  bloody  As- 
sizes "  of  Jeffreys  were  in  progress,  these  little 
girls  were  hunted  out  and  imprisoned,  and  the 
queen's  maids  of  honor  were  permitted  to  e.x- 
tort  money  from  their  parents  for  the  buying  of 
their  pardon  and  release. — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  ch.  5. — See,  also,  England:  A.  D.  1685 
(May — July). 

TAURICA,  TAURIC  CHERSONESE.— 
The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Crimea,  derived 
from  the  Tauri,  a  savage  people  who  once  inhab- 
ited it;  "perhaps,"  says  Grote,  "a  remnant  of 
the  e.\pelled  Cimmerians."  See Bospnouus,  The 
City,  &c.  ;  and  Cim.meri.ans. 

TAURIS,  Naval  battle  near.— In  the  Roman 
civil  war  between  C^a'sar  and  his  antagonists  an 
important  naval  battle  was  fought,  B.  C.  47, 
near  the  little  island  of  Tauris,  on  the  lUyrian 
coast.  Vatinius,  who  commanded  on  the  (Itesar- 
ian  side,  defeated  Octavius,  and  drove  him  out 
of  the  Adriatic. — G.  Long,  Dcdiiie  of  the  lioman 
Ili'piihlic,  i\  ').  I'll,  21. 

TAVORA  PLOT,  The.  See  Jesuits:  A.  D. 
17.5T-1773. 

TA'WACONIES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Pawnee  (CIahdoan)  Family. 

TAXIARCH.— PHYLARCH.— "  The  tribe 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  military  classitica- 
tioa  known  to  Athens,  and  the  taxiarch  the  only 
tribe  officer  for  infantry,  as  the  phylarch  was  for 
cavalry,  under  the  general-in-chief." — ^G.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  G.  F.  Schijmann,  Antiq.  of  Oreece  : 
The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

TAYLOR,  General  Zachary,  The  Mexican 
campaign  of.  See  Mexico:  A.  1).  1S4(1-1S47. 
...Presidential  election  and  administration. 
— Death.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1848. 

TCHERNAYA,  Battle  of  the  (1855).  See 
RrssiA:  A.  1).  18.14-18.%. 

TCHINOVNIKS.  —  To  keep  the  vast  and 
complex  bureaucratic  machine  of  Russia  in  mo- 
tion "  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  and  well- 
drilled  army  of  ollicials.  These  are  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the  noblesse  and  the 
clergy,  and  form  a  peculiar  social  class  called 
Tchinovniks,  or  men  with  '  Tchins. '  As  the  Tchin 
plays  an  important  part  in  Russia,  not  only  in 
the  official  world,  but  also  to  .some  extent  in 
social  life,  it  may  Ije  well  to  explain  its  signifi- 
cance.    All  officers,  civil  and  military,  are,  ac- 


cording to  a  scheme  invented  by  Peter  the  Great, 
arranged  in  fourteen  cla.s.ses  or  ranks,  and  to 
each  class  or  rank  a  particular  name  is  attached. 
.  .  .  As  a  general  rule  a  man  must  begin  at  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  ollicial  ladder,  and  lie 
nuLSt  remain  on  each  step  a  certain  .^peeilied 
time.  The  step  on  which  he  is  for  the  nionient 
standing,  or,  iu  other  words,  the  official  rank  or 
Tchin  wliich  he  possesses,  deterndnes  what  oflices 
he  is  competent  to  hold.  Thus  rank  or  Tchin  is 
a  necessary  condition  for  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment, but  it  does  not  designate  any  actual  office, 
and  the  names  of  the  different  ranks  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  mislead  a  foreiener. " — D.  JI. 
Wallnre,   A''(.v.s/,(,  rh.   18. 

TCHOUPRIA,  Battle  of  (1804).  See  Bal- 
kan AND  Danubian  States:  14-19th  Centuries 
(Servia). 

TEA:  Introduction  into  Europe. —  "The 
Dutch  East  India  Company  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce it  into  Europe,  and  a  small  quantity 
came  to  England  from  Holland  in  1666.  The 
East  India  Company  thereafter  ordereil  their 
agent  at  Bantam  to  send  home  small  quantities, 
winch  they  wished  to  introduce  as  presents,  but 
its  price  was  60s.  per  lb.,  and  it  was  little  thought 
of.  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  Company 
first  decided  on  importing  tea,  but  by  degrees  it 
came  into  general  use.  In  1713  the  imports  of 
tea  were  only  156,000  Ib.s.  ;  in  1750  they  reached 
3,300,000  lbs,  ;  in  1800,  34,000,000  lbs.;  in  1830, 
30,500,000  lbs.,  and  in  1870,  141,000,000  lbs." 
— L.  Levi,  Hi.it.  of  British  Vmnnierce,  p.  339. 

TEA-PART'Y,  The  Boston.  See  Boston: 
A.  1).  1773. 

TEA-ROOM  PARTY,  The.  See  England: 
A.  I).  lSti.l-l!SIJ8. 

TEARLESS  BATTLE,  The  (B.  C.  368). 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  371-363. 

TECPANECAS,  The.  See  Mexico  :  A.  D. 
1335-1503. 

TECTOSAGES.     See  Volc.«. 

TECUMSEH,  and  his  Indian  League.  See 
United  ST.VfES  OK  Am.  ;  A.  I).  1811;  and  1813- 
1813  Harrisons  Northwestern  C'AMPAKiN. 

TECUNA,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines: GrcK  OR  Coco  Group. 

TEGYRA,  Battle  of.— The  first  important 
victory  won  by  the  Thebans  (B.  C.  375),  in  the 
war  which  broke  the  power  of  Sparta.  It  was 
fought  in  Lokrian  territory. — C.  Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  (rrecce,  ch.  38. 

TEHUEL-CHE,  The.  See  American  Ab- 
ORIOINES:    Patagonians. 

TEKKE  TURCOMANS,  Russian  subju- 
gation of.     See  Russia:  A.  D.  1869-1881. 

TEL  EL  AMARNA  TABLETS,  The.  See 
Egypt:  Aisout  1!.  C.  I.j0(»-1400. 

TEL  EL  KEBIR,  Battle  of  (1882).  See 
Egypt:  A.  D.  1883-1SS3. 

TELAMON,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  225).  See 
Rome:   li.  C.  39.5-191. 

TELINGAS,  The.     See  Turanian  r.vces. 

TELL,  'William,  The  Legend  of.  See 
Sw  itzkri.anic  The  Three  Forest  Cantons, 

TELMELCHES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Pampas  Trihes. 

TEMENID^,  The.— "The  history  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  is  the  history  of  its  royal 
race.  The  members  of  this  royal  house  called 
them.selves  Temenida;;  i.  e.  they  venerated  as 
their  original  ancestor  the  same  Temenus  who 
was  accounted  the  founder  of  the  Heraclide  dy- 
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nasty  in  Peloponnesian  Argos.  Now,  we  remem- 
ber tlie  disturbances  at  Argos  during  the  regal 
period,  the  quarrel  between  the  Heraclid;e  and 
the  Dorian  soldiery,  and  the  flight  of  a  King 
Phidon  to  Tegea.  It  is  therefore  highly  credible, 
that  during  these  troubles  individual  members 
of  the  royal  house  emigrated,  in  order  to  seek  a 
more  favorable  theatre  for  their  activity  than 
was  offered  by  the  cribbed  and  confused  affairs 
of  their  home ;  and  tradition  points  precisely  to 
the  brother  of  this  Phidou  as  the  man  who  came 
to  ^Macedonia  from  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus." 
—  E.  C'urtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  7,  ch.  1  (».  5). 

TEMENITES.— Oueof  the  suburbs  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Syracuse  was  so-called  from  the 
ground  sacreil  to  Apollo  Temenites  which  it  con- 
tained. It  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the  city 
called  Xeapolis. 

TEMESVAR,  Battle  of  (1849).     See   Atis- 
TRi.A.:  A.  I).  1S48-1849. 
Siege  and  capture  of  (1716).     See  Hungary: 

A.  D.  1699-1718. 

♦ 

TEMPE,  Vale  of.     See  Thessaly. 

TEMPLARS:  A.  D.  1118.— The  founding 
of  the  Order. — "During  the  reign  of  Baldwin  I. 
the  kingdom  [of  Jerusalem]  was  constantly  har- 
assed by  the  incursions  of  the  Bedoween  Arabs, 
and  pious  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  great  dan- 
gers in  their  visits  to  the  holy  places.  Nine 
valiant  knights  therefore,  of  whom  the  two  prin- 
cipal were  Hugh  de  Payens  and  Godfrey  of  St. 
Omer,  vowed,  in  honour  of  the  Sweet  Mother  of 
God  (La  douce  mhve  de  Dieu)  to  unite  the  char- 
acter of  the  soldier  and  the  monk,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  pilgrims.  In  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  barons,  the\'  took,  in  the  year  1118,  in 
the  hands  of  the  patriarch,  the  three  vows  taken 
by  the  Hospitallers,  adding  a  fourth,  that  of  com- 
bating the  heathen,  without  ceasing,  in  defence 
of  pilgrims  and  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  king  as- 
signed them  a  part  of  his  palace  for  their  dwell- 
ing, and  the  canons  of  the  Temple  gave  them  the 
open  space  between  it  and  the  palace,  whence 
they  derived  their  appellation  of  Templars,  or 
Soldiers  of  the  Temple.  .  .  .  Their  garments 
were  such  as  were  bestowed  upon  them  liy  the 
charitable,  and  the  seal  of  their  order,  when  they 
had  attained  to  opulence  —  two  knights  mounted 
on  one  horse  —  commemorated  the  time  when  a 
single  war-horse  had  to  serve  two  knights  of  the 
Temple.  AVhen  Baldwin  II.  was  released  from 
captivity  (1128),  he  sent  envoys  to  Europe  to  im- 
plore aid  of  the  Christian  powers.  Among  these 
were  Hugh  de  Payens,  and  some  others  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Temple.  The  Templars  appeared 
before  the  council  of  Troyes,  and  gave  an  account 
of  their  order  and  its  objects,  which  were  highly 
approved  of  b)'  the  fathers.  The  celebrated 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  its  welfare,  and  made  some  improvements 
in  its  rule.  A  white  mantle  was  assigned  as 
their  habit,  to  which  Pope  Eugenius  some  years 
afterwards  added  a  plain  red  cross  on  the  left 
breast;  their  banner  was  formed  of  the  black  and 
white  striped  cloth  named  Bauseant,  which  word 
became  their  battle-cry,  and  it  bore  the  humble 
inscription,  '  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  but  unto  thy 
name  be  glory ! '  Hugh  de  Payens  returned  to 
Syria  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  knights  of  the 
noblest   bouses  of   the  AVest,   who  had  become 


members  of  the  order." — T.  Kcightley,  The  Cru- 
mders,  ch.  2. 

Also    in:  J.  A.  Froude,  The  Spanish  Story  of 
the  Arinculii  and  other  Essays,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1185-1313.— The  Order  in  England 
and  elsewhere. — "The  Knights  Templars  first 
established  the  cliiif  hou.se  of  their  order  in  Eng- 
land, without  Ilolborn  Bars  [London]  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  where  Southampton 
House  formerly  stood,  adjoining  to  which  South- 
ampton Buildings  were  afterwards  erected.  .  .  . 
This  first  house  of  the  Temple,  established  by 
Hugh  de  Payens  himself,  before  his  departure 
from  England,  on  his  return  to  Palestine,  was 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  order 
in  its  infant  state,  when  the  knights,  instead  of 
lingering  in  the  preceptories  of  Europe,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Palestine,  and  when  all  the 
resources  of  the  .society  were  strictly  and  faith- 
fully forwarded  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  expended  in 
defence  of  the  faith ;  but  when  the  order  had 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  power,  and  wealth, 
and  had  somewhat  departed  from  its  original 
purity  and  simplicity,  we  find  that  the  superior 
and  the  knights  resident  in  Loudon  began  to  look 
abroad  for  a  more  extensive  and  commodious 
place  of  habitation.  The}'  purchased  a  large 
space  of  ground,  extending  from  the  White 
Friars  westward  to  Essex  House  without  Temple 
Bar,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  convent 
on  a  scale  of  grandeur  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  chief  house  of  the 
great  religio-military  society  of  the  Temple  in 
Britain.  It  was  called  the  New  Temple,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  original  establishment  at 
Ilolborn,  which  came  thenceforth  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Old  Temple.  This  New 
Temple  was  adapted  for  the  residence  of  numer- 
ous military  monks  and  novices,  serving  broth- 
ers, retainers,  and  domestics,  .  .  .  connected,  by 
a  range  of  handsome  cloisters,  with  the  mag- 
nificent church,  consecrated  by  the  patriarch. 
Alongside  the  river  extended  a  spacious  pleasure 
ground.  .  .  .  The  year  of  the  consecration  of 
the  Temple  Church  [A.  D.  1185]  Geoffrey,  the 
superior  of  the  order  in  England,  caused  an  in- 
quisition to  be  made  of  the  lands  of  the  Tem- 
plars in  this  country.  .  .  .  The  number  of  man- 
ors, farms,  churches,  advowsons,  demesne  lauds, 
villages,  hamlets,  windmills,  and  water-mills, 
rents  of  assize,  rights  of  common  and  free  war- 
ren, and  the  amount  of  all  kinds  of  property 
possessed  by  the  Templars  in  England  at  the 
period  of  the  taking  of  this  inquisition,  are  as- 
tonishing. .  .  .  The  annual  income  of  the  order 
in  Europe  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  six  mil- 
lions sterling!  According  to  Matthew  Paris,  the 
Templars  possessed  nine  thousand  manors  or 
lordships  in  Christendom,  besides  a  large  revenue 
and  immense  riches  arising  from  the  constant 
charitable  bequests  and  donations  of  sums  of 
money  from  pious  persons.  .  .  .  The  Templars, 
in  adciition  to  their  amazing  wealth,  enjoyed  vast 
privileges  and  immunities."  —  C.  G.  Addison, 
The  Kiiir/hts  Templars,  ch.  3. — When  the  order 
of  the  Templars  was  suppressed  and  its  property 
confiscated,  the  convent  and  church  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  London  were  granted  by  the  king,  first, 
in  1313,  to  Aymerde  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
afterwards,  successively,  to  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter and  to  Hugh  le  Despenser.  "The  Temple 
then  came  for  a  short  time  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  and   during  the  reign  of 
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Edward  IH.  it  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by 
tlie  lawyers,  as  tenants  under  the  Hospitallers, 
When  that  order  was  dissolved  by  Heury  VIIL, 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
the  lawyers  still  holdinj;  possession  as  tenants. 
This  continued  till  thereiiru  of  .lames  L,  when  a 
petition  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  king 
asking  him  to  assign  the  property  to  the  legal 
body  In  iiermanence!  This  was  accordingly  done 
by  letters  patent,  in  A,  I),  1609,  and  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  received  posses- 
sion of  the  buildings,  on  consideration  of  a  small 
annual  payment  to  the  Crown." — F,  C,  Wood- 
liouse,  Mtlitdry  RiUyum.i  Orden,  jit.  2,  c/i.  7. — 
"Many  of  the  old  retainers  of  the  Temple  be- 
came servants  of  the  new  lawyers,  who  had 
ousted  their  masters.  .  .  .  The  dining  in  pairs, 
the  e.\pulsion  from  hall  for  misconduct,  and  the 
locking  out  of  chambers  were  old  customs  also 
kept  up.  Tlie  judges  of  Common  Pleas  retained 
the  title  of  knight,  and  the  Fratres  Servientes  of 
the  Tenijilars  arose  again  in  the  character  of 
learned  serjeants-at-law,  the  coif  of  the  modern 
Serjeant  being  the  linen  coif  of  the  old  Freres 
Serjens  of  tlie  Temple." — W.  Thornbury,  Old 
and  New  London,  v.  1,  ch.  14. 

Ai.soiN:  C.  G,  Addison,  T/ie  Knights  Tem- 
pling, c/i.  7, 

A.  D.  1299. — Their  last  campaign  in  Pales- 
tine.    .See  Ciirs.vDES:  A,  D.  \2W). 

A.  D.  1307-1314. — The  prosecution  and  de- 
struction of  the  order. — "  When  the  Holy  Laud 
fell  Completely  into  Mahomedan  hands  on  the 
loss  of  Acre  in  1291  [see  Jerus.^^le.m  :  A,  D, 
1291]  they  [the  Templars]  abandoned  the  hope- 
less task  and  settled  in  Cj'prus,  By  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  they  had  almost  all  re- 
turned to  Europe,  They  were  peculiarly  strong 
and  wealthy  in  France  —  the  strength  and  wealth 
were  alike  dangerous  to  them.  In  Paris  they 
built  their  fortress,  the  Temple,  over  against  the 
King's  palace  of  the  Louvre;  and  in  that  strong- 
hold the  King  himself  had  once  to  take  refuge 
from  the  angry  Parisian  mob,  exasperated  b}'  his 
heavy  extortions.  During  the  life  and  tleath 
struggle  witli  the  Papacy,  the  order  had  not 
taken  the  side  of  the  Church  against  the  sover- 
eign ;  for  their  wealth  had  held  them  down. 
Philip  [Philip  IV],  however,  knew  no  gratitude, 
and  they  were  doomed.  A  powerful  and  secret 
society  endangered  the  safety  of  the  state:  their 
wealth  was  a  sore  temptation:  there  was  no  lack 
of  rumours.  Dark  tales  came  out  respecting  the 
habits  of  the  order ;  tales  exaggerated  and  black- 
eneil  by  the  diseased  imagination  of  the  age. 
Popular  proverbs,  those  ominous  straws  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  were  heard  in  dilTerent  lands,  hinting 
at  dark  vices  and  crimes.  Doubtless  the  vows 
of  the  order,  imposed  on  unruly  natures,  led  to 
grievous  sins  against  the  first  laws  of  moral  life. 
And  there  was  more  than  this :  there  were  strange 
rumours  of  horrible  infidelity  and  blasphemy ; 
and  men  were  prepared  to  believe  everything. 
So  no  one  seemed  to  be  amazed  when,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1307,  the  King  made  a  sudden  coup  d'etat, 
arrested  all  the  Templars  in  France  on  the  same 
day,  and  seized  their  goods.  The  Temple  at 
Paris  with  the  Grand  Master  fell  into  his  hands. 
Their  property  was  presenth'  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Pope's  nuncios  in  France ;  the  knights 
were  kept  in  dark  and  dismal  prisons.  Their 
trial  was  long  and  tedious.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  knights  were  examined,  with  all  the 


brutality  that  examination  then  meant;  the  Pope 
also  took  the  depositions  of  more  than  seventy. 
From  these  examinations  what  can  we  learn? 
All  means  were  used:  some  were  tortured,  others 
threatened,  others  tempted  with  promises  of  im- 
munity. They  made  confession  accordingly  ;  and 
the  ghastly  catalogue  of  tlieir  professed  ill-doings 
may  be  read  in  the  history  of  the  trial.  Wlio 
shall  saj-  what  truth  there  was  in  it  all  ?  Prob- 
ably little  or  none.  Many  confessed  and  then 
recanted  their  confession.  The  golden  image 
with  c_ves  of  glowing  carbuncle  which  they  wor- 
shipped; the  trampling  and  spitting  on  the  cru- 
cifix; thenamesof  Gall.i  and  Baphomet;  the  hid- 
eous practices  of  the  initiation; — all  these  things 
pass  before  us,  in  the  dim  uncertainty,  like  some 
horrilde  procession  of  the  vices  in  hell.  ^Vhat 
the  truth  was  will  never  be  known.  .  .  .  The 
knights  made  a  dignified  defence  in  these  last 
moments  of  their  historj';  the}'  did  not  flinch 
either  at  the  terrible  prospect  before  them,  or 
through  memory  of  the  tortures  which  they  had 
undergone.  Public  opinion,  in  and  out  of  France, 
began  to  stir  against  the  barbarous  treatment 
they  had  received;  they  were  no  longer  proud 
and  wealthy  princes,  but  sutlering  martyrs, 
showing  bravery  and  a  firm  front  against  the 
cruelties  of  the  King  and  his  lawyers.  >Iarigni, 
Pliilip's  minister  and  friend,  and  the  King  him- 
self, were  embarrassed  b_v  the  number  and  firm- 
ness of  their  victims,  by  the  sight  of  Europe 
looking  aghast,  b}'  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
!Marigni  suggested  that  men  who  had  confessetl 
and  recanted  might  be  treated  as  relapsed  here- 
tics, such  being  the  law  of  the  Inquisition,  (what 
irony  was  here  !)  and  accordingly  in  1310  an  en- 
closure was  made  at  Paris,  within  which  fifty- 
nine  Templars  perished  miserably  by  fire.  (Jthers 
were  burnt  later  at  Senlis.  .  .  .  The  King  and 
Pope  worked  on  the  feeble  Council,  until  in 
March  1312  the  abolition  of  the  order  was  form- 
ally decreed ;  and  its  chief  property,  its  lands 
and  buildings,  were  given  over  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  to  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land;  '  which  thing, '  says  the  Supplementor  to 
William  of  Xangis,  '  came  not  to  pass,  but  rather 
the  endowment  did  but  make  them  worse  than 
before.'  The  chief  part  of  the  spoil,  as  might  be 
well  believed,  never  left  the  King's  hands.  One 
more  tragedy,  and  then  all  was  over.  The  four 
heads  of  the  order  were  still  at  Paris,  prisoners 
—  Jacques  de  Molai,  Grand  JIaster;  Gu}'  of 
Auvergne,  the  Master  of  Normandy,  and  two 
more.  The  Pope  had  reserved  their  fate  in  his 
own  hands,  and  sent  a  commission  to  Paris,  t\1k> 
were  enjoined  once  more  to  hear  the  confession 
of  these  dignitaries,  and  then  to  condemn  them 
to  perpetual  captivity.  But  at  the  last  moment 
the  Grand  Master  and  Guy  publicly  retracted 
their  forced  confessions,  and  declared  themselves 
and  the  order  guiltless  of  all  the  abominable 
charges  laid  against  them.  Philip  was  filled 
with  devouring  rage.  Without  further  trial  or 
judgment  he  ordered  them  to  be  led  that  night 
to  the  island  in  the  Seine;  there  they  were  fas- 
tened to  the  stake  and  burnt. " —  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
Jlist.  of  France,  i:  1,  bk:  3,  c/i.  10,  sect.  3. —  In 
England,  a  similar  prosecution  of  the  Templars, 
instigated  by  the  pope,  was  commenced  in  Janu- 
ary, 1308,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  order  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  examina- 
tion with  torture.  The  result  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  order  and  the  confiscation  of  its  property  ; 
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but  none  of  the  knights  -sveve  executed,  though 
some  died  in  prison  from  the  effects  of  their  bar- 
barous treatment.  "The  property  of  the  Tem- 
plars in  England  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
a  commission  at  the  time  that  proceedings  were 
commenced  against  them,  and  the  king  very  soon 
treated  it  as  "if  it  were  his  own,  giving  away 
manors  and  convents  at  his  pleasure.  A  great 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Order  was  subse- 
quently made  over  to  the  Hospitallers.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  surviving  Templars  retired  to  monasteries, 
others  returned  to  the  world,  and  assumed  secu- 
lar habits,  for  which  they  incurred  the  censures 
of  the  Pope.  ...  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ger- 
many, proceedings  were  taken  against  the  Order ; 
their  property  was  confiscated,  and  in  some  cases 
torture  was  used;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
was  only  in  France,  and  those  places  where 
Philip's  "influence  was  powerful,  that  any  Tem- 
plar was  actually  put  to  death."— F.  C.  Wood- 
house,  Military  'Religious  Orders,  pt.  2,  ch.  6-7 

and  -5. 

Also  in:  C.  G.  Addison,  The  Knights  Tem- 
plars ch  7.— J.  Michelet,  Hist,  nf  France,  bk.  5, 
ch.  3.'— H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christian- 
ity, bk.  12.  ch.  1-2  (c.  5). 

TEMPLE,  The  (London).     See  Templars: 
A    D.  118.i-iyi3. 
TEMPLE    OF    CONCORD    AT    ROME, 

The.— After  the  long  contest  in  Rome  over  the 
Licinian  Laws,  which  were  adopted  B.  C.  367, 
jM  Furius  Camillus  — the  great  Camillus  — be- 
!ng  made  Dictator  for  the  fifth  time,  in  his  eight- 
ietli  year,  brought  about  peace  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  in  commemoration  of 
which  he  vowed  a  temple  to  Concord.  "  Before 
he  could  dedicate  it,  tlie  old  hero  died.  The  tem- 
ple, however,  was  built  according  to  his  design; 
Its  site,  now  one  of  the  best  known  among  those 
of  ancient  Rome,  can  still  be  traced  with  great 
certainty  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Forum, 
immediately  under  the  Capitoline.  The  building 
was  restored  with  great  magnificence  by  the 
Emperor  Tiberius;  and  it  deserved  to  be  so.  for 
it  commemorated  one  of  the  greatest  events  of 
Roman  history."— H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
bk.  2.  ch.  1.5  (('.  1). 

TEMPLE  OF  DIANA.  See  Ephesus. 
TEMPLE  OF  JANUS,  The.— "The  Tem 
pie  of  Janus  was  one  of  the  earliest  buildings  of 
Rome,  founded,  according  to  Livy  (i.  19.)  by 
Numa.  It  stood  near  the  Curia,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Forum,  at  the  verge  of  a  district 
called  the  Argiletum.  ...  [It  was]  a  small 
'  sdicula '  or  shrine,  which  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  or  perhaps  earlier,  was  of  bronze. 
It  is  shown  with  much  minuteness  on  a  First 
Brass  of  Nero  as  a  small  cella.  without  columns, 
but  with  richly  ornamented  frieze  and  cornice. 
Its  doors  were  closed  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  Rome  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
From  the  time  of  its  traditional  founder,  Numa, 
to  tliat  of  Livv,  it  was  only  twice  shut — once 
after  the  first"  Punic  War,  and  secondly  after 
the  victory  of  Augustus  at  Actium.  ...  It 
contained  a  very  ancient  statue,  probably  by 
an  Etruscan  art"ist,  of  the  doublefaced  Janus 
Bitrons,  or  Gemiuus.  .  .  .  The  Temple  of  Janus 
gave  its  name  to  this  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
Forum,  and  from  the  numerous  .shops  of  the 
argentarii  or  bankers  and  money-lenders  which 
were  there,  the  word  Janus  came  to  mean  the 


usurers'   quarter."— J.    11.    Middleton,    Ancient 
Rome  in  188.5,  ch.  .5.— The  Temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  once  more,  by   Vespasian,   after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  the  ending  of  the  war 
in  Judea.  A.  D.  71.      "  It  had  stood  open  since 
the  German  wars  of  the  first  princeps  [Augustus] ; 
or,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  christian 
Orosius,   from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  people :  for  the  senate  had 
refused  to  sanction  Nero's  caprice  in  closing  it 
on  his  precarious  accommodation  with  Parthia. 
Never  before  had  this  solemn  act  addressed  the 
feelings   of    the   citizens   so  directly.   .   .   .  The 
Peace  of  Vespasian  was  celebrated   by  a   new 
bevy  of  poets  and  historians  not  less  loudly  than 
the  Peace  of  Augustus.     A  new  era  of  happiness 
and   prosperity  was   not   less   passionately   pre- 
dicted."— C.  Merivale.  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  60. 
TEIVIPLE  OF  SOLOMON,  The.— "As  soon 
as  David  had  given  to  his  people  the  boon  of  a 
unique  capital,  nothing  could   be  more  natural 
than  the  wish  to  add  sacredness  to  the  glory  of 
the  capital  by  making  it  the  centre  of  the  national 
worship.     According   to   the  Chronicles,  David 
.  had  made  unheard-of  preparations  to  build 
a  house  for  God.     But  it  had  been  decreed  unfit 
that  the  sanctuary  should   be   built  by  a   man 
whose  hands  were  red  with  the  blond  of  many 
wars,  and  he  had  received  the  promise  that  the 
great  work  should  be  accomnlisheil   by  his  son. 
Into   that   work    Solomcm    threw    himself  with 
hearty  zeal  in  the  month  Zif  of  the   fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  when  his  kingdom  was  consolidated. 
...   He   inherited  the  friendship  which  David 
had  enjoyed,  with  Hiram,  King  of   Tyre.   .   .   . 
The  frien"dHest  overtures  passed  between  the  two 
kings  in  letters,  to  which  Josephus  appeals  as 
stili  e.xtant.     A  commercial  treaty  was  made  by 
which  Solomon  engaged  to  furnish  the  Tynan 
king  with  annual  revenues  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oil, "and   Hiram  put   at   Solomon's   disposal   the 
skilled  labour  of  an  army  of  Sidonian  wood-(-utters 
and  artisans.   .  .   .  Some  writers   have   tried   to 
minimise  Solomon's  work  as  a  builder,  and  have 
spoken  of  the  Temple  as  an  exceedingly  insig- 
nificant structure  which  would  not  stand  a   mo- 
ment's comparison  with  the  smallest  and  humblest 
of  our  own  cathedrals.     Insignificant  in  size  it 
certainly  was.  but  we  must  not  forget  its  costly 
splendour,  the  remote  age  in  which   the   work 
was  achieved,  and  the  truly  stupendous  construc- 
tions which  the  design  required.     :Mount  :Miiriah 
was  selected  as  a  site  hallowed  by  the  tradition 
of   Abraham's   sacrifice,  and   more   recently  by 
David's   vision  of  the   Angel  of  the  Pestilence 
with  his  drawn  sword  on  the  threshing-floor  of 
the  Jebusite  Prince  Araunah.     But  to  utilise  this 
doubly  consecrated  area  involved  almost  super- 
human    difficulties,     which    would    have    been 
avoided  if  the  loftier  but  less  suitable  height  of 
the   Mount   of   Olives  could  have  been  chosen. 
The   ruffged    summit   had   to   be  enlarged  to  a 
space  of  500  yards  square,  and  this   level  was 
supported  by  Cyclopean  walls,  which  have  long 
been  the  wo'nder  of  the  world.   .   .   .   The  caverns, 
quarries,  water  storages,  and  subterranean  con- 
duits hewn  out  of  the  solid   rock,  over  which 
Jerusalem   is   built,  could  only  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  cost  of  immeasurable  toil.   .   .   . 
It  was  perhaps  from  his  Egyptian  father-in-law 
that  Solomon,  to  his  own  cost,  learnt  the  secret 
of  forced    labour   %vhich    alone    rendered   such 
undertakings   possible.   .  .  .  Four  classes  were 
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subject  to  it.  1.  The  lightest  labour  was  re- 
quired from  the  native  freeborn  Israelites  (ezrach). 
They  were  not  regarded  as  bondsmen,  .  .  .  yet 
30,000  of  these  were  required  in  relays  of  10,000 
to  work,  one  month  in  every  three,  in  the  forest 
of  Lebanon.  2.  There  were  tlie  strangers,  or 
resident  aliens  (Gerim),  sucli  as  the  Phoenicians 
and  Giblites,  who  were  Hiram's  subjects  and 
worked  for  pay.  3.  There  were  three  classes  of 
slaves  —  those  taken  in  war,  or  sold  for  debt,  or 
home-born.  4.  Lowest  and  most  wretched  of 
all,  there  were  the  va.ssal  Canaanites  (Toshabim). 
from  whom  were  drawn  those  70,000  burden- 
bearers,  and  80,000  quarry-men,  the  Helots  of 
Palestine,  who  were  placed  under  the  cliarge  of 
3,600  Israelite  officers.  The  blotclies  of  smoke 
are  still  visible  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  sub- 
terranean quarries  where  tliese  poor  serfs,  in  the 
dim  torchlight  and  suffocating  air,  '  laboured 
without  reward,  perished  without  pity,  and  suf- 
fered without  redress.'  The  sad  narrative  re- 
veals to  us.  and  modern  research  confirms,  that 
the  purple  of  Solomon  had  a  very  seamy  side,  and 
that  an  abyss  of  misery  heaved  and  moaned  under 
the  glittering  surface  of  his  splendour.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  the  lavish  costliness  of  its  materials 
the  actual  Temple  was  architecturally  a  poor 
and  commonplace  structure.  It  was  quite  small 
—  only  90  feet  long,  35  feet  broad,  and  45  feet 
high.  It  was  meant  for  the  symbolic  habitation 
of  God,  not  for  the  worship  of  great  congrega- 
tions. ...  Of  the  e.xternal  aspect  of  the  build- 
ing in  Solomon's  day  we  know  nothing.  We 
cannot  even  tell  whether  it  had  one  level  roof,  or 
whether  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  like  a  lower 
chancel  at  the  end  of  it;  nor  whether  the  roof 
was  flat  or,  as  the  Rabbis  say,  ridged ;  nor 
whether  the  outer  surface  of  the  three-storied 
chambers  which  surrounded  it  was  of  stone,  or 
planked  with  cedar,  or  overlaid  with  plinths  of 
gold  and  silver:  nor  whether,  in  any  case,  it  was 
ornamented  with  carvings  or  left  blank;  nor 
whetlier  the  cornices  only  were  decorated  with 
open  flowers  like  the  Assyrian  rosettes.  Nor  do 
we  know  with  certainty  whether  it  was  sup- 
ported within  by  pillars  or  not.  ...  It  re- 
quired the  toil  of  300.000  men  for  twenty  years 
to  build  one  of  the  pyramids.  It  took  two  hun- 
dred years  to  build  and  four  hundred  to  erabel 
lish  tiie  great  Temple  of  Artemis  of  the  Ephe- 
sians.  It  took  more  than  five  centuries  to  give 
to  Westminster  Abbey  its  present  form.  Solo- 
mon's Temple  only  took  seven  and  a  half  years 
to  build;  but  .  .  "  its  objects  were  wliolly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  great  shrines  which  we 
have  mentioned.  .  .  .  Needing  but  little  re|iair. 
it  stood  for  more  than  fourcenturies.  Succeeded 
as  it  was  by  the  Temples  of  Zerubbabel  and  of 
Herod,  it  carried  down  till  seventy  years  after 
the  Christian  era  the  memory  of  the  "Tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness,  of  which  it  preserved  the  gen- 
eral outline,  though  it  exactly  doubled  all  the 
proportions  and  admitted  many  innovations." — 
F.  W.  Farrar,  The  First  Book  of  Kings,  c/i.  14 
(Expositor's  Bible). 

TEN,  The  Council  of.     See  Venice:  A.  D. 
1032-1319. 

TEN  THOUSAND,  The    Retreat   of  the. 
See  Persi.^:  H.  (".  401-400 

TEN    TRIBES    OF    ISRAEL,  The.     See 
Jews:  TrrE  Ki\(;i)oms  of  Israel  .\nu  .Iudah. 

TEN  YEARS  WAR,  The.— The  long  con- 
flict between  Athens  and  her  confederated  ene- 


mies, Sparta  at  the  head,  which  is  usually  called  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  was  divided  into  two  periods 
by  the  Peace  of  Nicias.  The  war  in  the  first 
period,  covering  a  decade,  was  known  as  the 
Ten  Years  War;  though  the  Peloponnesians 
called  it  the  Attic  War.— E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  bk.  4,  ch.  2. — See  Athens:  B.  C.  421. 

TENANT  RIGHT,  The  Ulster.— The  Ten- 
ant League.     Sre  Irei..\ni):  A.  1).  184H-1.S52 

TENCHEBRAY,  Battle  of  (iio6).  See 
England:   A.  D.  1087-1135. 

TENCTHERI,  The.     See  Usipetes. 

TENEDOS.  See  Troja;  and  Asia  MiKon; 
The  Ghi;kk  ('olonies. 

TENEZ,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Zapotecs,  etc. 

TENNESSEE:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. See  American  Aborigines:  Shawa- 
NESB,  and  Cherokees. 

A.  D.  1629.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  See  A.merica  : 
A.  1).  I(i2!). 

A.  D.  1663.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Monk,  Shaftesbury  and  others.  See 
NoiiTii  Carolina:  A.  I).  l(it)3-l()7(l. 

A.  D.  1748.— First  English  exploration  from 
■Virginia.  See  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748- 
1754, 

A.  D.  1768.— The  Treaty  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions at  Fort  Stanwix. — Pretended  cession 
of  country  south  of  the  Ohio.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765-1708. 

A.  D.  1769-1772.— The  first  settlers  in  the 
eastern  valley.— The  'Watauga  commonwealth 
and  its  constitution. — •'Snon  after  the  success- 
ful ending  of  the  last  colonial  struggle  with 
France,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  British 
king  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  from  trespassing  on  Indian  grounds, 
or  moving  west  of  the  mountains  [see  North- 
west Territory  of  the  U.  S.  :  A.  D.  1763]. 
But  in  1768,  at  the<treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  the 
Six  Nations  agreed  to  surrender  to  tlie  English 
all  the  lauds  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Tennessee  [see  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1765-1768] ;  and  this  treaty  was  at  once  seized 
upon  by  the  backwoodsmen  as  offering  an  ex- 
cuse for  settling  beyond  the  mountains.  How- 
ever, the  Iroquois  had  ceded  lands  to  which  they 
had  no  more  right  than  a  score  or  more  other 
Indian  tribes.  .  .  .  The  great  hunting-grounds 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee  formed  a 
debatable  land,  claimed  by  every  tribe  that  could 
hold  its  own  against  its  rivals.  "  The  eastern  part 
of  what  is  now  Tennessee  consists  of  a  great  hill- 
strewn,  forest-clad  valle}',  running  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Cumberland,  and  on  tlie  other  by  the  Great 
Smoky  and  Unaka  Mountains;  the  latter  sepa- 
rating it  from  North  Carolina.  In  this  valley 
arise  and  end  the  Clinch,  the  Holston.  the  Wa- 
tauga, the  Nolichucky,  the  French  Broad,  and 
the  other  streams,  whose  combined  volume  makes 
the  Tennessee  River.  The  upper  end  of  tlie 
valle}-  lies  in  southwestern  Virginia,  the  head- 
waters of  some  of  the  rivers  being  well  within 
that  State;  and  though  the  province  was  really 
part  of  North  Carolina,  it  was  separated  there- 
from by  high  mountain  chains,  wliile  from  Vir- 
ginia it  was  easy  to  follow  the  watercourses 
down  the  vslley.  Tlius,  as  elsewhere  among  the 
mountains  forming  the  western  frontier,  the  first 
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movements  of   population  went   parallel   with, 
rather  than  across,  the  ranges.     As  in  western 
Virginia  the  fjrst  settlers  came,  for  the  most  part, 
from  Pennsylvania,  so.  in  turn,  in  what  was  thiu 
western  North  Carolina,  and  is  now  eastern  Ten- 
nessee  the  first  settlers  came  mainly  from  Vir- 
cinia   and,  indeed,  in  great  part,  from  this  same 
Pennsvlvanian  stock.     Of   course,    in  each  case 
there  was   also   a  very  considerable   movement 
directlv  westward,     thev  were  a  sturdy  race, 
enterprising  and  intelligent,  fond  of  the  strong 
excitement  inherent  in  the  adventurous  frontier 
life.     Their  untamed  and  turbulent  passions,  and 
the  lawless  freedom  of  their  lives,  made  them  a 
population  verv  productive  of  wild,  headstrong 
characters;   yet,  as  a  whole,  they  were  a  God- 
fearincr  race,  as  was  but  natural  in  those  who 
spran"-   from   the   loins  of   the  Irish  Calvinists. 
Their'"preachers,  all  Presbyterians,  followed  close 
behind  the  first  settlers  and  shared  their  toil  and 
dano-ers    ...   In  1769,  the  year  that  Boon  first 
went  to  KentucUv,  the  first  permanent  settlers 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Watauga,  the  settle- 
ment being  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  Vir- 
ginia  settlement,  which   had   for   a    short  time 
existed  on   the  head-waters  of  the  Holston,  es- 
pecially near  Wolf  Hills.      At  first  the  settlers 
thought  thev  were  still  in  the  domain   of   Vir- 
ginia    for   at   that   time   the   line   marking  her 
southern  boundary  had  not  been  run  so  far  west. 
But  in  177ll  one  of  the  new-comers,  who 
was  a  practical  surveyor,   ran  out  the  Virginia 
boundary  line  some  distance  to  the  westward. 
and   discovered   tliat    the   Watauga    settlement 
came  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina.     Hither- 
to the  settlers  had  supposed  that  they  themselves 
were  governed  by  the  Virginian  law,  and  that 
their  rights  as  against  the  Indians  were  guaran- 
teed by  the  Virginian  government ;  but  this  dis- 
covery threw   them   back   upon   their  own  re- 
sources.      They     suddenly     found     themselves 
oblio-ed  to   organize   a   civil    government.  .  .  . 
\bout    the    time   that   the   Watauga   common- 
wealth was  founded,  the  troubles  in  North  Caro- 
lina came  to  a  head.     Open  war  ensued  between 
the  adherents  of  the  royal  governor,  Tryon,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Regulators,  as  the  insur- 
gents styled  themselves,  on  the  other,  the  struggle 
ending  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Regulators  at 
the  battle  of  Alamance  [see  North  CAROLrN.\ : 
A   D     1766-1771].     As  a  consequence  of  these 
troubles,   many  people  from  the  back  counties 
of   North   Carolina   crossed  the  mountains,  and 
took  up  their  abode  among  the  pioneers  on  the 
Watauira    and    upper    Holston;    the    beautiful 
valley  of  the  Nolichucky  soon  receiving  its  share 
of  this  stream  of  immigration.     Among  the  first 
comers  were  many  members  of  the  class  of  des- 
perate adventurers  always  to  be  found  hanging 
round  the  outskirts  of  frontier  civilization.  .  .   . 
But  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  were  men  of  sterling 
worth;  fit  to  be  the  pioneer  fathers  of  a  mighty 
and  beautiful  state.   .   .   .   Such  were  the  settlers 
of  the  Watauga,  the  founders  of  the  common- 
wealth that  g>e\v  into  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
who  early  in  1772  decided  that  they  must  form 
some    kind    of     sovernment     that   w-ould     put 
down   wrons-doing   and   work   equity  between 
man  and  man.     Two  of   their  number  already 
towered  head   and  shoulders  above  the  rest  in 
importance  and  merit  especial  mention;  for  they 
were  destined  for  the  next  thirty  years  to  play 
the  chief  parts  in  the  history  of  that  portion  of 
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the  Southwest  which  largely  through  their  own 
efforts  became  the  State  of  Tennessee.     These  two 
men,  neither  of  them  yet  thirty  years  of  age, 
were   John   Sevier   and"  James  Robertson.  .  .  . 
With  their  characteristic  capacity  for  combina- 
tion, so  striking  as  existing  together   with   the 
equally  characteristic  capacity  for  individual  self- 
help,  the  settlers  determined  to  organize  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.     They  promptly  put  their 
resolution  into  effect  early  in  the  spring  of  1  -  (2, 
Robertson  being  apparently  the   leader  in   the 
movement.     They  decided  to  adopt  written  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  by  which  their  conduct  should 
be  governed;  and  these  were  known  as  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Watauga  Association.     They  formed 
a  written  constitution,  the  first  ever  adopted  west 
of  the  mountains,  or  by  a  community  composed 
of  American-born  freemen.     It  is  this  fact  of  the 
early  independence  and  self-government  of  the 
settlers  along  the  head -waters  of  the  Tennessee 
that   gives   to  their  history  its  peculiar  impor- 
tance.    They   were  the    first  men  of   American 
birth  to  establish  a  free  and  Independent   com- 
munity on   the   continent.   .   .  .  The    first    step 
taken  "by  the  Watauga  settlers,  when  they  had 
determined  to  organize,  was  to  meet  in  general 
convention,  holding  a  kind  of  folk-thing,  akin 
to  the  New  England  town-meeting.     They  then 
elected  a  representative  assembly,  a  small  par- 
liament or  '  witanagemot,'  which  met  at  Robert- 
son's station.     Apparently  the  freemen  of  each 
little  fort  or  palisaded  village,  each  block-house 
that  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  detached  cabins 
and  clearings,  sent  a  member  to  this  first  frontier 
le-^islature.     It  consisted  of  thirteen  representa- 
tives, who  proceeded  to  elect  from  their  number 
five-^  among  them   Sevier   and    Robertson  — to 
form  a  committee  or  court,  which  should  carry 
on  the  actual  business  of  government,  and  should 
exercise  both  judicial  and  executive  functions. 
This  court  had  a  clerk  and  a  sheriff,  or  executive 
olflcer    who  respectively  recorded  and  enforced 
their  decrees.   ...   In  fact,  the  dwellers,  in  this 
little  outlying  frontier  commonwealth,  exercised 
tlie  rights"of  full  statehood  fora  number  of  years: 
establishing   in  true   American  style  a   purely 
democratic  government  with  representative   in- 
stitutions."—T.  Roosevelt,  The  Winning  of  the 
West  T   \    ch   1 

Alsois'-  E.  Kirke  (pseud.  J.  R.  Gilmore),  The 
Renr-OtMrdofthelierolHlion,  ch.  2-6.— J.  Phelan, 
Hist,  ijf  Ten n, Iff ee.  ch.  \-i. 

A  "D.  1776-1784. —Annexation  to  North 
Carolina.— Cession  by  that  state  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation.— Consequent  re- 
volt.—Repeal  of  the  act  of  cession.— -The 
Watauga  people  had  hopes,  when  the  articles 
of  association  were  adopted,  of  being  able 
eventually  to  form  an  independent  government, 
o-overned"  as  the  older  colonies  were  governed, 
by  royal  governors.  When  the  disagreements 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
arose  they  modified  their  views  to  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  and  regarded  themselves  as  a  dis- 
tinct though  as  yet^'inchoate  state.  But  their 
weakness  .  .  .  rendered  the  protection  of  some 
more  powerful  state  necessary  for  their  welfare. 
They  petirioned  Norih  Carolina  for  annexa- 
tion in  1776.  Their  petition  was  granted.  .  .  . 
The  provincial  congress  of  North  Camlinametat 
Halifax  in  November,  1776,  and  [Robertson, 
Sevier  and  two  others]  were  delegat<;s  from  Wash- 
ington District,  Watauga  settlement.   .  .  .  After 
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the  annc.vation  of  the  Washington  District  tlic 
old  form  of  government  was  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  spring  of  1777.  ...  In  November  of 
tlii.s  year,  1777,  the  District  of  Washington  be- 
came Washington  County.  .  .  .  From  1777  un- 
til the  disturbances  of  eight  years  later,  the 
history  of  Tennessee  was  a  part  of  the  history  of 
North  Carolina.  .  .  .  The  part  played  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tennessee  in  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence was  active,  and  in  one  instance  [at  King's 
Mountain]  decisive.  Their  operations  were 
chiefl)-  of  a  desultory,  guerrilla  kind,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sevier".  .  .  and  Shelby."  Sevier 
was  also  the  leader  in  wars  with  the  Indians, 
which  were  carried  on  with  unsparing  fierceness 
on  both  sides.  "In  tlie  April  session  of  1784, 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  Congress 
itself,  as  well  as  with  the  dictates  of  a  far-seeing 
and  enlightened  statesmansliiii,  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  Virginia  and  New  York  [see  United 
StatesofA.m.  :  A.  D.  1781-1786].  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  the  territory  which  is  now  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  This  of  course  included  all 
the  settlements.  The  condition  of  the  cession 
was  its  acceptance  by  Congress  within  two  years. 
Until  Congress  .should  have  accepted  the  ceded 
territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  over 
it  was  to  remain  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
heretofore.  .  .  .  When  the  question  of  cession 
was  first  broached,  it  was  accepted  by  the  four 
representatives  of  the  western  counties  at  Hills- 
boro,  as  well  as  by  those  who  proposed  it,  as  the 
natural  and  legitimate  solution  of  a  complex 
problem.  No  one  apparently  dreamed  of  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  settlers  themselves.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Watauga 
people  had  any  objection  to  the  cession.  .  .  . 
The  objection  was  against  the  manner  of  the 
cession  and  its  conditions.  .  .  .  The  main  cause 
of  complaint  was  that  North  Carolina  had  left 
thein  witliout  any  form  of  government  for  two 
years.  .  .  .  A  storm  of  indignation  swept  through 
the  entire  settlement.  .  .  .  The  people  regarded 
themselves  without  government,  and,  true  to  the 
traditions  of  their  race,  they  sought  the  solution 
of  the  difficult}'  in  their  own  resources.  ...  It 
is  one  of  tlie  noteworthy  facts  in  the  history  of 
institutions  that  the  possessors  of  English  tradi- 
tion always  begin  with  the  first  primal  germ  of 
local  self-government  at  hand,  be  it  court  leet, 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  township,  county, 
school  district,  or  military  company,  and  build 
upward.  The  AVatauga  people  had  notliing  so 
convenient  as  the  militia  companies,  and  they  be- 
gan with  them  as  representing  a  more  minutely 
varied  con.stituency  than  the  county  court. 
Each  company  elected  two  representatives,  and 
the  representatives  so  elected  in  each  county 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  and  the 
three  committees  of  Washington.  Sullivan,  and 
Greene  counties  met  as  a  kind  of  impromptu  or 
temporary  legislature,  and  decided  to  call  a  gen- 
eral convention  to  be  elected  by  tlie  people  of  the 
different  counties.  This  convention  met  on  the 
23d  of  August,  1784,  at  Jonesboro.  John  Sevier 
was  elected  president,  and  Landon  Carter  secre- 
tary. ...  It  is  supposed  that  the  convention 
which  met  at  Jone.sboro  adopted  the  resolution 
to  form  a  'separate  and  distinct  State,  indepen- 
dent of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.'  .  .  .  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  calling  of  a  future  con- 
vention   in    which    representation    was    to    be 


according  to  companies.  .  .  .  The  meeting  ad- 
journed, having  fairly  inaugurated  the  contest 
with  North  Carolina,  which  still  claimed  juris- 
diction." Soon  afterward  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  repealed  the  act  of  cession,  and 
"for  a  time  it  was  supposed  that  this  would 
terminate  the  agitatiim  in  favor  of  a  new  State." 
— J.  Phelan,  Hint,  of  Teiiiieanee,  c/i.  5-10. 

Also  is:  J.  K.  Gilmore,  John  Serier  as  a  Com- 
moitireiilth  Builder,  ch.  3. — J.  G.  JI.  Ramsey, 
Annals  of  Tennessee,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  "1780.— The  Battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain. See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1780- 
1781. 

A.  D.  1785. — The  organization  of  the  State 
of  Franklin.  —  "Toward  tlie  close  of  May  [KSo] 
tlie  western  lands  being  again  under  discussion 
[in  Congress],  a  resolution  was  carried  urging 
North  Carolina  to  reconsider  her  act  of  the  pre- 
vious November,  and  once  more  cede  to  Congress 
her  possessions  beyond  the  mountains.  Had  the 
request  been  granted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
measure  would  have  speedily  brought  peace  and 
quiet  to  that  distracted  region.  But  North  Caro- 
lina was  too  intent  on  bringing  her  rebellious 
subjects  to  terms  to  think  for  a  moment  of  be- 
stowing them  with  their  lauds  and  goods  on  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  when  the  news  of  the  request 
was  carried  into  the  district  some  months  later, 
the  malcontents  expressed  much  surprise.  They 
coulil  not,  they  said,  understand  why  Congress 
should  apply  to  North  Carolina:  North  Carolina 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  parent  State 
had,  by  her  act  of  1784,  given  them  away.  Con- 
gress did  not  take  them  under  its  protection. 
They  belonged,  therefore,  to  nobody,  and  while 
in  this  condition  had  called  a  convention,  had 
framed  a  constitution,  had  formed  a  new  State, 
had  chosen  for  it  a  name,  and  elected  a  Legisla- 
ture which  was  actually  in  session  at  the  time  the 
act  of  the  23d  of  May  was  passed.  .  .  .  Much  of 
what  they  stated  was  strictlj-  true.  The  dele- 
gates to  the  second  convention  had  assembled 
early  in  1785.  These  had  given  the  State  the 
name  of  Franklin,  and  had  drawn  up  a  constitu- 
tion which  they  submitted  to  the  people.  It  was 
expected  that  the  men  of  the  district  would  con- 
sider it  carefully,  and  select  delegates  to  a  third 
convention,  which  should  have  full  power  to 
ratify  or  reject.  The  place  fixed  upon  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  was  Greenville.  But 
as  there  was  then  no  printing-press  nearer  than 
Charleston  or  Richmond,  and  as  much  time  must 
elapse  before  the  constitution  could  become 
known  to  all,  the  delegates  wei'e  not  to  convene 
till  the  14th  of  November.  Jlean while  the  Legis- 
lature was  to  organize.  Elections  were  held 
without  delay ;  members  were  chosen  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  settlers  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  elect  representatives  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  parent  State,  and  these,  meeting  at  Jones- 
boro, conducted  their  business  with  so  much 
dispatch  that  on  the  last  day  of  Alarcli  they  ad- 
journed. Many  acts  were  passed  by  them.  But 
one  alone  excited  general  comment,  and  was  the 
cause  of  unbounded  merriment  across  the  moun- 
tains. A  list  of  articles  at  that  time  .scarce  to  be 
met  with  in  the  State  of  Franklin  would  be  a 
long  one.  But  there  would  be  no  article  in  the 
list  less  plentiful  than  money.  .  .  .  AVlien,  there- 
fore, the  Legisl.it ure  came  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  legal  currency  of  the  State,  it  most 
wisely  contented  itself  with  fixing  the  value  of 
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such  articles  as  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
used  as  money.  One  pouiid  of  sugar,  the  law 
said,  should  pass  for  a  shilling-piece;  the  skin  of 
a  raccoon  or  a  fox  for  a  shilling  and  threepence. 
A  gallon  of  rye  whiskey,  it  was  thought,  was 
wortli  twice  that  sum,  while  a  gallon  of  peach- 
hrandy  or  a  j-ard  of  good  nine  hundred  flax  linen 
was  each  to  pass  for  a  three-shilling  piece.  Some 
difficulty  was  met  with  in  selecting  articles  that 
could  be  easily  carried  from  place  to  place  and 
expressive  of  large  values.  It  was,  however, 
finally  determined  that  a  clean  beavcr-skin,  an 
otter-  or  a  deer-skin,  should  each  of  them  be  the 
representative  of  six  shillings.  In  this  kind  of 
money,  the  law  further  prescribed,  the  salary  of 
every  officer  of  the  State,  from  the  Governor 
down  to  the  hangman,  was  to  be  paid.  When 
this  act  became  known  in  the  East  the  wits  were 
greatly  amused.  ...  In  the  belief  that  the  new 
money  could  not  be  counterfeited  they  were 
much  mistaken.  JIany  bundles  of  what  seemed 
to  be  otter-skins  were  soon  passing  about,  which, 
on  being  opened,  were  found  to  be  skins  of  rac- 
coons with  tails  of  otters  sewed  to  them.  .  .  . 
The  name  of  the  State  has  often  been  asserted  to 
be  Frankland,  the  land  of  the  Franks,  or  Free- 
men. .  .  .  But  letters  are  extant  from  high 
officials  of  the  State  to  Benjamin  Franklin  de- 
claring that  it  was  named  after  him." — J.  B. 
McMa"stPr,  Hist,  of  the  People  of  the  U.  S.,  v.  1, 
eh.  3,  irith  font-note. 

Also  ix:  J.   G.   JI.   Ramsey,   AnnaU  of  Ten- 
nessee, eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1785-1796. — The  troubled  history  and 
the  fall  of  the  state  of  Franklin. — The  rise  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee. —  On  receiving  news 
of  the  organization  of  tlie  independent  state  of 
Franklin,  Governor  Martin,  of  North  Carolina, 
issued  a  proclamation  which  was  skilfully  ad- 
dressed to  the  cooler  judgment  of  the  mountain- 
eers and  which  "was  not  without  its  effect." 
But,  although  the  adherents  of  North  Carolina 
"gradually  gained  ground  in  the  new  common- 
wealth, a  majority  still  clung  to  Sevier,  and  re- 
fused to  recognize  any  government  but  the  one 
they  themselves  had  organized.  In  this  0|ipo- 
sition  of  parties,  disorders  sprang  up  whicli 
presently  degenerated  into  lawlessness.  Both 
governments  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  both 
sought  to  exercise  it. ,  The  consequence  was 
that  both  became  inefficient.  Party  quarrels 
ensued;  old  friends  became  enemies;  Tipton  and 
his  followers  openly  supported  the  claims  of 
North  Carolina;  Sevier  sought  to  maintain  his 
authority  as  the  executive  officer  of  Franklin. 
This  antagonistic  spirit  led  to  the  commission  of 
varions  outrages,  .  .  .  But  in  tlie  midst  of  these 
inglorious  quarrels.  Governor  Sevier  did  not 
neglect  to  defend  from  Indian  aggressions  the 
state  over  which  he  had  been  called  to  preside. 
.  .  .  He  was  far  less  successful,  however,  in  giv- 
ing peace  to  the  di.stracted  state  of  Franklin.  The 
continuance  of  intestine  dis.sensions,  and  the  nice 
balance  of  parties  which  took  place  in  1787,  in- 
duced the  people  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  either  to 
North  Carolina  or  to  the  local  government,  until 
the  supremacy  of  one  or  the  other  should  be 
more  generally  acknowledged.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  with  his  government  tottering  to  its 
downfall,  Sevier  earnestly  appealed  to  North 
Carolina  for  a  ratification  of  the  independence  of 
the  state  of  Franklin,  and  to  Franklin  himself, 
and  the  governors  of  Georgia  and  Virginia,  for 


counsel  and  assistance.  Disappointed  on  all 
sides,  he  finally  rested  for  support  upon  his  im- 
mediate friends,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
own  intentions.  .  .  .  But  the  people  were  al- 
ready weary  of  a  feud  which  threatened,  at 
every  fresh  outbreak,  to  end  in  bloodshed.  In 
1787  the  last  legislature  of  the  state  of  Franklin 
held  its  session  at  Greenville.  .  .  .  The  concilia- 
tory measures  of  North  Carolina  presently  dis- 
armed the  malecontents  of  all  further  arguments 
for  opposing  the  reunion;  and  in  February. 
1788,  the  state  of  Franklin  ceased  to  exist." 
Fierce  conflicts  between  Sevier  and  Tipton  and 
their  hotter  partisans  still  continued  for  some 
time;  until,  in  October,  Sevier  was  arrested  for 
high  treason  and  imprisoned  at  Morgantown. 
He  escaped  soon  after,  through  the  aid  of  his 
sons,  was  elected  to  the  North  Carolina  senate, 
and  was  permitted  to  qualify  for  the  seat  on  re- 
newing his  oath  of  allegiance.  "  His  services 
were  remembered  and  his  faults  forgotten." 
Meantime,  settlements  on  the  Cumberland, 
founded  in  1779  by  James  Robertson,  had  pros- 
pered and  grown  strong,  aud  Nashville,  the 
chief  among  them,  assumed  its  name  in  1784. 
"in  commemoration  of  the  patriotic  services  of 
Colonel  Francis  Nash, "of  North  Carolina,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Germantown.  In  1790,  after 
ratifying  the  Federal  Constitution,  North  Caro- 
lina, re-enacted  the  cession  of  her  western  terri- 
tor}',  coinciding  with  the  present  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  the  United  States,  stipulating  "that 
no  regulation  made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress 
shall  tend  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves."  The 
"Tenitory  southwest  of  the  Ohio  "  was  then  or- 
ganized, with  William  Blount  for  governor.  Six 
years  later  (.lanuary,  1796),  the  population  of  the 
Territory  having  been  ascertained  bv  a  census 
to  be  67,000  free  white  inliabitants'and  10,000 
slaves,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  the  State  of 
Tennessee  was  formed,  with  John  Sevier  for 
Governor,  and,  after  some  opposition  in  Con- 
gress, it  was  formally  admitted  to  its  place  and 
rank  as  one  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Its  first  Representative  in  the  House  was  Andrew 
Jackson. —  W.  H.  Carpenter,  Hist,  of  Tennessee, 
eh.  13-17. 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Gilmore,  John  Setter  as  a 
Commonwealth-Builder,  eh.  4^12. 

A.  D.  1785-1800.— The  question  of  the  Free 
Navigation  of  the  Mississippi. —  Discontent 
of  the  settlers  and  intrigues  among  them. 
See  Loi-isi.\N.\:  A.  D,  178.")-18U0. 

A.  D.  1813-1814.  —  The  Creek  War.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (An- 
GfST  —  April). 

A.  D.  1861  (January — May). —  The  mode  in 
which  the  state  was  dragged  into  Rebellion. — 
"Tlie  Legislature  of  Tennessee  met  on  the  6th 
of  January.  On  the  l'2th,  a  bill  for  the  calling 
of  a  state  convention  [with  the  object  of  follow- 
ing the  lead,  in  secession,  which  South  Carolina 
had  taken  on  the  20th  of  December —  See  United 
States  OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1800  (October  —  Dece.m- 
BEU)]  w'as  passed.  It  was  passed  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  voters.  The  election  took  place 
on  the  8th  day  of  February.  The  people  voted 
against  holding  a  convention  by  67,360,  to 
54,156.  In  disregard  of  this  vote  of  the  people, 
however,  the  legislature,  on  ^Maj"  1st.  passed  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  governor  to  enter 
into  a  military  league  with  the  Confederate 
States.    The  league  was  formed.    The  Governor, 
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Isham  G.  Harris,  sent  a  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture, announcing  the  fact.  He  stated  its  terms. 
...  It  stipulated  that  until  the  state  should  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Confederacy,  '  the  whole 
military  force  and  military  operations,  offensive 
and  defensive,  of  said  state,  in  the  impending 
conflict  with  the  United  States,  shall  be  under 
the  chief  control  and  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States.'  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  state  would,  as  soon  as  it  should  join  the 
Confederacy,  turn  over  all  public  property  it 
might  acquire  from  the  United  States.  The 
legislature  ratified  the  league  bj'  decided  majori- 
ties of  both  branches.  These  final  proceedings 
took  place  on  the  Tth  day  of  May.  On  the  pre- 
ceding day,  the  legislature  put  forth  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  It  was  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  the  people  for  ratification.  This  docu- 
ment w.aives  the  right  of  secession,  as  follows: 
'  We.  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
waiving  an  e.xpression  of  opinion  as  to  the  ab- 
stract doctrine  of  secession,  but  asserting  the 
right,  as  a  free  and  independent  people.' declare 
that  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  by  which  Ten- 
nessee became  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union, 
'  are  hereby  abrogated.'  The  vote  for  separation 
was  declared  by  the  governor  to  be  104,019  for, 
and  47,238  against  that  measure.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  in  declaring 
the  separation  of  the  state  from  the  Federal 
Union,  placed  its  action  upon  the  ground  of  a 
revolutionary  right,  which  all  admit  to  be  in- 
alienable, if  the  cause  be  just."- — S.  S.  Cox, 
Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislntion.  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  F.  Moore,  ed.,  Rehellinn  Record,  v.  1, 
doc.  201-20.1.— O.  .1.  Victor,  Hist,  of  the  Sontltern 
Rebellion,  dii:  4.  ch.  11  (i\  2). 

A.  D.  i86i  (April). — Governor  Harris'  reply 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  See 
United  States  ukAm.  :  A.  D.  1861  (.(pril). 

A.  D.  i86i  (June). — The  loyalty  of  East 
Tennessee  and  its  resistance  to  Secession. — 
"For  separation  and  representation  at  Kich- 
niond.  East  Tennessee  gave  [at  the  election,  June 
8,  when  the  question  of  secession  was  nominally 
submitted  to  the  people,  the  state  having  been 
already  delivered  by  its  governor  and  legislature 
to  the  Confederacy]  14.700  votes;  and  half  of 
that  number  were  Rebel  troops,  having  no  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to  vote  at  any 
election.  For  'no  separation' and  'no  represen- 
tation,'—  the  straight-out  Union  vote, —  East 
Tennessee  gave  33.000,  or  18,300  of  a  majority, 
with  at  least  5,000  quiet  citizens  deterred  from 
coming  out  by  threats  of  violence,  and  by  the 
presence  of  drunken  troops  at  the  polls  to  insult 
them.  .  .  .  By  .  .  .  fraud  and  villainy,  .  .  . 
the  great  State  of  Tennessee  was  carried  out  of 
the  Union.  The  loyal  people  of  East  Tennessee. 
to  their  great  honor,  had  no  lot  or  part  in  the 
work." — W.  G.  Brownlow,  Sketches  of  the  Rise, 
Progress  and  Decline  of  Secession,  pp.  22'2-223. — 
"Finding  themselves  powerless  before  the  tyr- 
anny inaugurated,  the  Unionists  of  East  Ten- 
nessee resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  hold  a  Con- 
vention at  Greenville,  to  consult  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  This  Convention  met  June 
17th.  The  attendance  was  very  large  —  thirty- 
one  counties  having  delegates  present  on  the 
first  day.  Judge  Nelson  presided.  After  a  four 
days'  session  it  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Griev- 
ances and  Resolutions,"  declaring  that  "we  pre- 
fer to  remain  attached  to  the  Government  of  our 


fathers.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  done  us  no  wrong.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  passed  no  law  to  oppress  us. 
.  .  .  The  secession  cause  has  thus  far  been  sus- 
tained by  deception  and  falsehood."  The  Con- 
vention protested  on  behalf  of  East  Tennessee 
against  being  dragged  into  rebellion,  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  pursue  measures  look- 
ing to  the  formation  of  a  separate  state.  "  Vain 
protest!  It  was  not  long  before  those  L'nionist.s 
and  protestants  against  wrong  were  flying  for 
their  lives,  and  were  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts." — O.  J.  Victor,  JRst.  of  the  Southern  Re- 
bellion, die.  5,  ch.  5  (c.  2). 

Also  in:  T.  W.  Humes,  The  Loyal  Motin- 
taineers  of  Tennessee,  ch.  6-11. — W.  Rule,  Loyal- 
ists of  Tenn.  in  the  late  War  (Sketches  of  War 
Hist.,  Ohio  Commnndery,  L.  L.  r.  2). 

A.  D.  1862  (February). — The  breaking  of 
the  Rebel  line  of  defense  at  Fort  Henry  and 
Fort  Donelson.  See  United  St-\tes  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (Janc,\ry — Februaky:  Kentucky — 
Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1862  (March I. — Andrew  Johnson  ap- 
pointed military  governor.  See  United  .States 
OF  .Vm.  :  A.  1).  1862  (.Makcii— Junk). 

A.  D.  1862  (April). — The  continued  advance 
of  the  Union  armies. — Battle  of  Shiloh,  or 
Pittsburg  Landing.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (Febru.^ry— April;  Ten- 
nessee). 

A.  D.  1862  (April — May). — The  Union  ad- 
vance upon  Corinth,  Mississippi.  Si  r  United 
States  iPF  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1862  (April — ^Iay:  Ten- 
nessee— Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1862  (June). — Evacuation  of  Fort  Pil- 
low? and  surrender  of  Memphis  by  the  Confed- 
erates. See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (June:  On  the  JIississippi). 

A.  D.  1862  (June— October).  — The  Buell- 
Bragg  campaign.—  Chattanooga  secured  by 
the  Confederates.  See  United  States  uv  Am.  ; 
A.  I).  1862  (JiNE— October:  Tennessee— Ken- 
tucky). 

A.  D.  1862-1863  (December — January). — 
Bragg  and  Rosecrans.— The  Battle  of  Stone 
River,  or  Murfreesborough.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1862-1863  (December— Janu- 
ary: Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (February— April).  —  Engage- 
ments at  Dover  and  Franklin.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1863(Febru.vry — April: 
Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (June  — July).— The  Tullahoma 
campaign  of  Rosecrans.  Sec  United  States 
OF  .\.M. :  .V.  D.  ls(S:j  (JiNE— July:  Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (August  — September). —  Burn- 
side  in  east  Tennessee.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.;  a.  D.  1863  (x\.ugust —  September: 
Tennessee)  Burnside's  deliverance. 

A.  D.  1863  (August  —  September).  —  The 
Chickamauga  campaign  and  battle.  —  The 
Union  army  at  Chattanooga.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (August— Septem- 
ber: Tennessee)  Rosecrans'  advance. 

A.  D.  1863  (October— November). —  The 
Siege  and  the  Battles  of  Chattanooga.— 
Lookout  Mountain. — Missionary  Ridge.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (October — 
November:  Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (October—  December).-  Siege 
of  Knoxville.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  ; 
A.  D.  1863  (October — December  ;  Tennessee). 
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A.  D.  1863-1864  (December — April). — Win- 
ter operations. —  Withdrawal  of  Longstreet 
from  east  Tennessee.  See  U>ited  St.\tes  op 
Am.  ;  A.  D.  I8O0-IS64  (December— ^ijRiL:  Tex- 

XESSEE — MlSSI^^SIPPI). 

A.  D.  1864  (April).— The  Fort  Pillow  Mas- 
sacre. See  L'xiTED  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(.Vpkil:  Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1864  (September  —  October).  —  For- 
rest's raid.  —  The  capture  of  Athens.  Se.e 
United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18(i4  (Septem- 
ber— October:  GEoKCii.i). 

A.  D.  1864  (November).  —  Hood's  invasion 
and  destruction. —  The  Battles  of  Franklin 
and  Nashville.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1864  (November;  Tennessee),  and  (De- 
cember: Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1865. — President  Johnson's  recogni- 
tion of  the  reconstructed  State  Government. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18(5.5  (May — 
July). 

A.  D.  1865-1866. —  Reconstruction. —  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery. — Restoration  of  the  State  to 
its  "  former,  proper,  practical  relation  to  the 
Union." — In  the  early  part  of  186-5,  Andrew 
Johnson,  tliough  Vice-President-elect,  was  "still 
discharging  the  functions  of  military  governor 
of  Tennessee.  A  popular  convention  originating 
from  his  recommendation  and  assembling  under 
his  auspices,  was  organized  at  Nashville  on  the 
9th  day  of  January-,  186-5.  Membership  of  the 
body  was  limited  to  those  who  '  give  an  active 
support  to  the  Union  cause,  who  have  never  vol- 
untarily borne  arms  against  the  Government,  who 
have  never  voluntaril)-  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy.'.  .  .  Tennessee,  as  Johnson  bluntly 
maintained,  could  only  be  organized  and  con- 
trolled as  a  State  in  the  Union  by  that  portion  of 
her  citizens  who  acknowledged  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union.  Under  this 
theory  of  procedure  the  popular  convention  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution, 
'  forever  abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery  in 
the  State,'  and  further  declaring  that  'the  Legis- 
lature shall  make  no  law  recognizing  the  right 
of  properly  in  man.'  The  convention  took  sev- 
eral other  important  steps,  annulling  in  whole 
and  in  detail  all  the  legislation  which  under 
Confederate  rule  had  made  the  State  a  guilty 
participant  in  the  rebellion.  Thus  was  swept 
awaj-  the  ordinance  of  Secession,  and  the  State 
debt  created  in  aid  of  the  war  against  the  Union. 
All  these  proceedings  were  submitted  to  popular 
vote  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  were  ratified 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  25,293  against  a  nega- 
tive vote  of  48.  The  total  vote  of  the  State  at 
the  Presidential  election  of  1860  was  14-5. -383. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  requirement  of  one  tenth  of  that 
number  was  abundantly  complied  with  by  the 
vote  on  the  questions  submitted  to  the  popular 
decision.  .  .  .  Under  this  new  order  of  things, 
William  G.  Brownlow,  better  known  to  the 
world  by  his  soubriquet  of  '  Parson  '  Brownlow, 
was  chosen  governor  without  opposition  on  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1865.  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
second  inauguration.  The  new  Legislature  met 
at  Nashville  a  month  later,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
and  on  the  otli  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment; thus  adding  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
National  authority  to  that  already  decreed  by 
the  State.  The  Legislature  completed  its  work 
by  electing  two  consistent  Union  men,  D.ivid  T. 
Patterson  and  Joseph  S.  Fowler,  to  the  United 


States  Senate.  The  framework  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment was  thus  completed  and  in  operation 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln." — J.  G.  Blaine, 
Ticenty  Tears  of  Congress,  v.  2,  ch.  3. —  After  the 
organization  of  a  loyal  government  in  Tennessee, 
more  than  a  year  passed  before  the  restoration 
of  the  State  to  its  constitutional  relations  with 
the  United  States,  by  the  admission  of  its  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  Congress.  Tennes- 
see was  the  first,  however,  among  the  seceded 
States  to  obtain  that  recognition,  by  being  the 
first  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Constitutional 
Amendment.  "  Immediately  on  the  reception 
of  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  State  contain- 
ing the  proposed  amendment.  Governor  Brown- 
low issued  a  proclamation  summoning  the  Legis- 
lature of  Tennessee  to  assemble  at  Nashville  on 
the  4th  of  July  [1866].  .  .  .  Every  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  required 
number  [to  constitute  a  quorum].  The  power- 
ful influence  of  the  President  himself  was  thrown 
in  opposition  to  ratification."  By  arresting  re- 
calcitrant members,  and  by  "the  expedient  of 
considering  the  members  who  were  under  arrest 
and  coiffined  in  a  committee  room  as  present  in 
their  places,"  the  quorum  was  assumed  to  have 
been  made  up  and  the  amendment  was  ratified. 
"Immediately  after  the  news  was  received  in 
AVashington,  Mr.  Bingham,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  moved  to  reconsider  a  motion 
bj-  which  a  joint  resolution  relating  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Tennessee  had  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,"  and,  this  motion 
being  adopted,  he  introduced  a  substitute  which 
declared,  "  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  herebj' 
restored  to  her  former,  proper,  practical  relation 
to  the  Union,  and  again  entitled  to  be  represented 
by  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
dulj-  elected  and  qualified,  upon  their  taking  the 
oaths  of  office  required  by  existing  laws."  On 
the  following  day  this  joint  resolution  passed 
the  House,  and  a  day  later  (July  21st),  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate. —  W.  H.  Barnes,  Hist,  of 
the'AWi  Cong.,  ch.  20. 

Also  in  :  Ira  P.  Jones.  Reconstruction  in  Ten- 
nessee (  Wliy  the  Solid  South  ?   ch.  7). 

A.  D.  1866-1871.— The  Ku  KIux  Klan.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1866-1871. 

TENNIS-COURT  OATH,  The.  See 
Fr.\nce;  a.  D.  1789  (June). 

TENOCHTITLAN.  — The  native  name  of 
the  city  of  ilexico.  See  Mexico;  A.  D.  1325- 
1502. 

TENPET,  The.     See^LvGiANS. 

TENURE-OF-OFFICE  BILL,  The.  See 
United  St.vtes  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1866-1867  (De- 
cember— MaI!CH). 

TEOTIHUACAN,  Pyramids  at.  See  Mex- 
ico, Ancient:  The  Toltec  Empire,  i&c. 

TEQUESTA,  The.  See  A.merican  Aborig- 
ines:  Tl.MlQUANAN  F.\.MILY. 

TERENTILIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Ro.me: 
B.  C,  451-149. 

TERMILI,  The.     See  Ltci.^xs, 

TEROUENNE:  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
English  11513).     See  France:  A.  D.  1513-1515. 

TERRA  FIRMA.     See  Tierra  Firme. 

TERROR,  The  Reign  of. —  As  commonly 
used,  this  phrase  describes  the  fearful  state  of 
things  that  prevailed  in  France  during  a  period 
of   the   French    Revolution   which    ended   with 
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tlip  fall  of  Robespierre.  July  27  {Ninth  Ther- 
ini(Ior).  1704.  The  begiiming  of  the  period  so 
lallcd  is  usually  placed  at  Ihc  date  of  the  coup 
d'etat.  May  31— June  2,  1793,  which  overthrew 
the  Girondists  and  gave  unrestrained  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Terrorists  of  the  ^Mountain.  The 
Keign  of  Terror  was  not  however  fully  organized 
as  a  deliberately  merciless  system,  and  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  "demand  of  the  Paris  Commune, 
"  the  order  of  the  day,"  until  the  following  Sep- 
tember. In  another  view,  the  lleign  of  Terror 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of 
the  terrible  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  .March,  1793. 
See  France;  A.  D.  1793  (Februauv — AruiL), 
to  1794  (Ji-i.Y). 

TERTIARII,  The.     See  Beguikes,  etc. 

TESCHEN,  Treaty  of  (1779).  See  B.\- 
v.\i!ia:  a.  1).  1777-1779. 

TESHER.— The  name  vrhich  the  Egyptians 
gave  to  the  Arabian  desert,  signifying  red  earth. 
See  F-civrr:  Its  namks. 

TESSERA    HOSPITALIS.     See   Hospes. 

TEST  ACT,  and  its  Repeal.  See  Eng- 
LAxn:  A.  I).  1672-1673,  and  1827-1828  Re.moval 

OF    DiSAIUi.ITIES.  • 

TESTRI,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  6871.  See 
Franks:  A.  r).-.")ll-7.j2. 

TESTS,  Religious,  in  the  English  Univer- 
sities: Abolished.     S(.-e  England:  A.   1).  1871. 

TETONS,  The.     See    American   Aiioiiioi- 

NES:    Slot  A.\  P^AMILY. 

TETRARCH.  —  As  originally  used,  this 
official  title,  from  the  Greek,  signified  the  gover- 
nor of  one  fourth  part  of  a  country  or  province. 
Later,  the  Romans  applied  it  to  many  tributary 
princes,  in  Syria  and  elsewhere,  to  whom  they 
wished  to  give  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  the 
tributary  kings. 

TETZEL,  and  the  sale  of  Indulgences. 
See  Fapacy:  A.  I),  l.jn  Tetzkl. 

TEUKRIANS,  The.— "The  elegiac  poet 
Kallinus.  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
B.  C.  was  the  first  who  mentioned  the  Teu- 
kriaus;  he  treated  them  as  immigrants  from 
Krete,  though  other  authors  represented  them 
as  indigenous,  or  as  having  come  from  Attica. 
However  the  fact  may  stand  as  to  their  origin, 
we  may  gather  that,  in  the  lime  of  Kallinus,  the}' 
were  still  the  great  occupants  of  the  Troad 
[northwestern  Asia  Elinor].  Gradually  tlie  soutli 
and  west  coasts,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  this 
region,  became  penetrated  by  successive  colo- 
nies of  ^Eolic  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  name  Teukrians 
gradually  vanished  out  of  present  use  and  came 
to  belong  only  to  the  legends  of  the  past." — G. 
Grotc,  Ilistt.  (if  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  14. 

TEUTECAS,  The.  See  American-  Abo- 
rigines: Zapotecs,  etc. 

TEUTONES.— TEUTONIC— "In  the  way 
of  evidence  of  there  being  Teutones  amongst  the 
Germans,  over  and  above  the  as.sociate  mention 
of  their  names  with  that  of  the  Cimbri  [see 
C1-MHR1].  there  is  but  little.  They  are  not  so 
mentioned  either  by  Tacitus  or  "Strabo.  .  .  . 
Arguments  have  been  taken  from  .  .  .  the  sup- 
posed connection  of  the  present  word  '  Deut-sch' 
=  ' German.'  with  the  classical  word  'Teutones.' 
.  .  .  The  reasoning  .  .  .  runs  thus:  The  syllable 
in  question  is  common  to  the  word  'Teutones.' 
'Teut-onicus.'  'Theod-iscas,'  'teud-uiscus,'  'teut- 
iscus,'  'tut-iske,'  'dfit-iske,'  'tiut-sche,'  'deut- 
sch';  whilst  the  word  Deut-sch  means  German. 
As  the  '  Teutones '  were  Germans,  so  were  the 


Cimbri  also.  Now  this  line  of  argument  is  set 
aside  b}-  the  circumstance  tliat  the  syllable  '  Teut-' 
in  Teutones  and  Teut-onicus  as  the  names  of  the 
confederates  of  the  Cimbri,  is  wholly  imcounec- 
ted  with  the  'Teut-'  in  ' theod-i.scus  '  and  Deut- 
sch.  This  is  fully  shown  by  Griium  in  his  dis- 
sertation on  the  words  German  and  Dutcii.  In 
its  oldest  form  the  latter  word  meant  '  popular," 
'national,'  '  vernacular';  it  was  an  adjective  ap- 
plied to  the  'vulgar  tongue,'  or  the  vernacular 
German,  in  opposition  to  the  Latin.  In  the  tenth 
century  the  secondary  form  '  Teut-onicus  '  came 
in  vogue  even  with  German  writers.  Whether 
this  arose  out  of  inntation  of  the  Latin  form 
'  Romanice,' or  out  of  the  idea  of  an  historical 
connection  with  the  Teutones  of  the  classics,  is 
immaterial.  It  is  clear  that  the  Jiresent  word 
'Deut-sch'  proves  nothing  respecting  the  Teu- 
tones. Perhaps,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Martial  the  word  'Teutonicus'  was  used  in  a 
general  sen.se,  denoting  the  Germans  in  general. 
Certain  it  is  that,  before  his  time,  it  meant  the 
particular  people  conquered  by  ilarius,  irrespec- 
tive of  origin  or  locality." — R.  G.  Latham,  T/ie 
GerriKiiiy  cf  Tueitu.s.  apji.  3. 

TEUTONIC   KNIGHTS  OF  THE  HOS- 
PITAL :   The  founding  of  the  order. — "It  is 

not  possible  to  find  the  e.xact  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  Order,  but  it  was  probably 
about  A.  D.  1190  that  it  received  its  full  organi- 
zation as  one  of  the  recognized  Religious  soli- 
tary Orders.  Its  actual  commencement,  like  that 
of  tlie  other  Orders,  was  obscure  and  humlde. 
About  1128  or  1129,  a  wealthy  German,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
.settled  there  with  his  wife,  intending  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tlie  practice  of  reli- 
gion and  in  visiting  the  holy  places.  His  atten- 
tion and  interest  were  soon  excited  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  poorer  countrymen,  who  came  in 
great  numbers  as  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  Alanv 
fell  sick,  and  endured  great  miseries  and  hard- 
ships. Moved  with  compassion,  he  received 
some  of  the  more  distressing  cases  into  his  own 
house.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  work  grew 
beyond  this,  and  he  built  a  hospital,  with  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  this 
institution  he  passed  the  whole  of  his  time, 
nursing  the  sick  ]iilgrims;  and  to  their  maintc 
nance  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  means."  One 
liy  one,  others  of  his  countrymen  joined  the  pious 
German  in  his  benevolent  work,  and  "  banded 
themselves  together  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  united  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  poor  with  the  profession  of 
arras  in  their  defence,  under  the  title  of  Ilospi 
tallersof  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  little  band  put 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Prior  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, although  they  did  not  actually  join  this 
Order,  whose  operations  they  so  closely  imitated. 
...  It  was,  however,  during  the  .siege  of  Acre 
[A.  D.  1189-1191]  that  the  Teutonic  Order  re- 
ceived its  final  and  complete  organization  as  one 
of  the  great  Military  Religious  Orders  of  Europe. " 
At  Acre,  the  Hospitallers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
then  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  Saladin's  con- 
quest, joined  certain  citizens  of  Bremen  and  Lu- 
beckin  providing  a  field-hospital  for  the  wounded 
and  sick,  and  in  their  new  sphere  of  labor  they 
accjuired  the  designation  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
of  the  Hospital  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Jcrusa- 
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lem  "  It  is  said  that  the  Order  owed  its  consti- 
tution to  Frederick.  Duke  of  Suabia;  but  there 
is  much  obscuritv,  and  little  authentic  record  to 
determine  this  or  to  furnisli  particulars  of  the 
transaction.  The  Order  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  contirmed  bv  Pope  Celestine  Hi.  —t.  C. 
Woodhouse.    ililitnry   Religious    Orders,   pt.    S, 

'  'conquest  of  Prussia.  See  Prussia:  13th 
Centuky;  and  LlvoN-lA.  ...  ,  ^. 

Subjection  to  Poland,  secularization  of  the 
Order   and   surrender   of  its   territories,     bee  , 
Poland:  A.  D.  i:Wa-1572.       ^     „       ,  „ 

A   D    1809.— Suppression  by  Napoleon,  bee  j 
Geumaxy:  a.  D.  1S09  i.Iri.Y— Decembeu). 

TEWFIK,   Khedive  of  Egypt,  The   reign 
of.      See  E.apx:    A.    D.    1S7.V1S82:   and  lSs-3- 

1S83 

"tEWKESBURY,  Battle  of  (1471).— The 
final  battle  of  the  "  Wars  of  the  Koses."  iu  which 
Edsvard  IV.  of  Ensrland  overthrew  the  last 
Lancastrian  armv,  coilected  by  Queen  Margaret 
of  Anion  and  her  adherents;  fought  May  4.  U,  1. 
Three  weeks  previouslv.  at  Barnet.  he  had  de- 
feated and  slain  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  At 
Tewkesbury  Queen  Margaret  was  taken  pris- 
oner her  voung  son  disappeared,  how  or  when 
i<  uncertain,  and  her  husband,  the  deposed  King 

Henrv  VI..  died  mvsteriously  a  few  days  after- 
wards in  his  prison  in  the  tower.  It  was  the  end 
of    the    Lancastrian    struggle.     See   England: 

A.  D.  14.W-1471. 


TEXAS-  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  and 
the  name.— Amongst  the  small  tribes  found 
carlv  iu  tlie  19th  century  existing  west  of  the 
Mississippi  on  Red  River  and  south  of  it,  and 
believed  to  be  natives  of  that  region,  were  the 
Caddoes  "'the  Xandakoes,  the  Inies  or  Tachies 
who  have  "iven  their  nine  to  the  province  of 
Texas  and  the  Xabedaches.  .  .  .  [who]  speak 
dialects  of  the  Caddo  language."  Also,  the 
Xatchitoches,  the  Yatassees.  the  Adaize  the 
Appelousas,  etc.— A.  Gallatin,  Synopsis  of  the 
Indian     Tribes    {Archat/Uigia   Americana,    v.    2), 

introd.,  sect.  3.  t.  i    ■>«     lonc 

Also  ik:  PreMdents  Message,  reb.  19.  l»Ub. 
irith  afcompani/ing  f?«c'.?.  —  See,  also,  American 
Aborigines:  .'Vr ACHE  Groit. 

A  D.  1685-1687.— La  Salle's  shipwrecked 
colony.     S^c  Canada:  A.  D.  1G09-16ST. 

A.  D.  1819-1835.— Relinquishment  of  Ameri- 
can claims  to  Spain.— Condition  as  a  Mexican 
province.  —  Encouragement  of  immigration 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe.-  By 
the  treat V  of  1819  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of 
the  Floridas,  the  United  States  relinquished  all 
claim  to  the  western  portion  of  Louisiana  lying 
south  of  Red  River  and  west  of  the  Sabine  [see 
Florid V  A.  D.  1819-18-21:  and  Louisiana: 
A  D.  1798-1803].  After  the  final  ratification  of 
that  treaty  by  both  governments,  and  the  cession 
and  deliverv  of  the  floridas  to  the  United  States, 
the  Spaniards  look  formal  possession  of  the 
couutrv  west  of  the  Sabine,  and  erected  it  into 
the  -Province  of  Texas.'  under  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  From 
that  time  tlie  Sabine  River  was  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  province  of  Texas  at  this  time  was 
occupied  by  the  native  tribes  of  savages,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  few  Spanish  settlements 


TEXAS. 

The   whole   population,   including   some   settle- 
ments in  the  vicinitv  of  the  sea-coast,  scarcely 
e\ceede<l  5.000  souls,"  of  whom  the  greater  por- 
tion were   the   remains  of  old  colonies  formed 
during  the  Spanish  dominion  over  the  provmce 
of  Louisiana.     Each  principal  settlement,  from 
San    Antonio  de   Bexar  to  Xacogdoches,    was 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  military  com- 
mandant, who  exercised  civil  and  military  au- 
thority within  the  limits  of  his  presidio.  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  province  of  Texas  under  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  until  the  year  1821,  when  Mexico 
became  an  independent  nation.   ...  On  the  24th 
of  October.  18'24.  the  Mexican  States  adopted  a 
Republican   form  of  government,  embracing  'a 
confederation  of  independent  states,'  known  and 
designated  as  the  '  United  States  of  Mexico."     In 
this  confederation  the  departments  of  Texas  and 
Coahuila  were  admitted  as  one  state,  and  were 
jointlv  represented  in  the  Congress  of  Mexico. 
Soon  after  the  establishment  of  independence  in 
the   United   States  of   Mexico,  the  colonization 
and  settlement  of  Texas  became  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  national  policy  with  the  new  government. 
To  attract  population  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  colonization  laws  were  enacted,  to  en- 
courage  enterprising  individuals  from  foreign 
countries  to  establish  large  colonies  of  emigrants 
1   within   the   limits   of   Texas.      Under  the   pro- 
j   visions  of  these  laws  enterprise  was  awakened  in 
the  United  States  and  in  some  portions  of  Eu- 
rope     Founders  of  colonies,  or  'Empresarios,' 
were  induced  to  enter  into  engagements  for  the 
occupancy  and  settlement  of  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try  designated  in  their  respective  'grants';  the 
extent  of  the  grant  being  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  colonists  to  be  introduced.     The  first 
grant  was  made  to  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of 
Durham    Connecticut,   in   1821.   and   under  ite 
provisions  he  was  required  by  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities   to    introduce    300    families  from  the 
United  States.     This  enterprising  man,  having 
departed  from  Bexar  for  the  introduction  of  his 
colonv  died  on  his  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness "leaving    his  plans  of  colonization   to   be 
prosecuted  by  his  son.  Colonel  Stephen  F.  Aus- 

*.  .  *  _j    i»_  _    i„i«„*^     ^««»><TT-     'jiiH    inner- 


tin  who  possessed  the  talents,  energy,  and  judg- 
ment requisite  for  the  arduous  undertaking. 
Having  succeeded  to  his  fathers  enterprise,  he 
subsequently  acquired  more  influence  with  tlie 
Mexican  government  than  any  other  '  empres:irio 

in  the  province But  a  few  years  had  elapsed 

when  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  department  of 
Texas  had"  been  parceled  out  into  extensive 
<rrants  for  settlement  by  the  different  -  eiupres- 
Srios' with  their  colonies.  .  .  .  Emigration  from 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  continued  to  augment  the  popula- 
tion in  all  the  departments  until  the  year  18d4, 
when  political  troubles  began  to  convulse  the 
Mexican  Republic. "  In  183.5  "  the  whole  Anglo- 
Vmerican  population  of  Texas  was  about  20,000; 
of  this  number  General  Austin's  colony  com- 
nrised  no  less  than  13,000,  or  more  than  half  the 
entire  population.  These  were  chiefiy  emigrants 
from  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  Mexicans 
within  the  limits  of  Texas  at  this  period  scarcely 
exceeded  3.000.  most  of  whom  resided  m  the 
vicinitv  of  Bexar. '-.I.  W.  Monette,  Discovery 
and  Se'tlknunt  of  the  Mississippi  i  alley,  r.  -,  PP- 

569-57*^ 

Also' in:  H.  Yoakum,  Hist,  of  Texas,  a.  1,  ch. 

15-'21. 
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A.  D.  1824-1836. — The  introduction  of  Sla- 
very.— Schemes  of  the  Slave  Power  in  the 
United  States.  —  Revolutionary  movement 
under  Houston. — Independence  of  Mexico  de- 
clared, and  practically  won  at  San  Jacinto. — 
The  Amoricau  settlers  iu  Te.\as  "  brought  their  , 
.slaves  with  them,  and  contimied  to  do  so  not-  i 
withstaiuiing  a  derree  of  tlie  Jlexiean  Conffress. 
i.ssued  in  July,  18'34,  -which  forbade  the  importa- 
tion into  .Me.\iean  territory  of  slaves  from  foreign 
countries,  ami  uotwithstanding  the  Constitution 
adopted  the  same  year,  which  declared  free  all 
children  thereafterborn  of  slaves.  About  that 
time  the  slave-holders  in  the  United  States  began 
to  see  in  Texas  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to 
them.  The  Missouri  Compromise,  admitting  j 
Missouri  as  a  Slave  State  and  opening  to  slavery 
all  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  south  of 
30°  30',  seemed  at  first  to  give  a  great  advantage 
to  the  slave  power.  But  gradually  it  became 
apparent  tliat  the  territory  thus  opened  to  slavery 
was,  after  all,  too  limited  fur  the  formation  of 
many  new  Slave  States,  while  the  area  for  the 
buikling  up  of  Free  States  was  much  larger. 
More  territory  for  slavery  was  therefore  needed 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  betw-een  the 
two  sections.  At  the  same  time  the  Jlexican 
government,  growing  alarmed  at  the  unruly 
spirit  of  the  American  colony  iu  Texas,  attached 
Texas  to  Coahuila,  the  two  to  form  one  state. 
The  constitution  of  Coahuila  forbade  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves;  and  in  1829  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  by  the  decree  of  September  15,  emanci- 
pated all  the  slaves  within  its  boundaries.  Then 
the  American  Slave  States  found  themselves 
flanked  in  the  southwest  by  a  power  not  only 
not  in  sj'mpathy  with  slaver}',  but  threatening 
to  become  dangerous  to  its  safety.  The  main- 
tenance of  slavery  iu  Texas,  and  eventually  the 
acquisition  of  that  country,  were  thenceforth 
looked  upon  bv  the  slaveholding  interest  in  this 
Republic  as  matters  of  very  great  importance, 
and  the  annexation  project  was  pushed  forward 
systematically.  First  the  American  settlers  in 
Texas  refused  to  obey  the  Mexican  decree  of 
emancipation,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  an  insurrec- 
tion, the  Mexican  authorities  permitted  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  decree  did  not  embrace 
Texas.  Thus  one  point  was  gained.  Then  the 
Southern  press  vigorously  agitated  the  necessity' 
of  enlarging  the  area  of  slaver}',  while  an  interest 
in  tlie  North  was  created  by  organizing  three 
land  companies  in  New  York,  wliich  used  pre- 
tended Mexican  land  grants  in  Texas  as  the  basis 
of  issues  of  stock,  pronnsing  to  make  people  rich 
over-night,  and  thus  drawing  Texas  within  the 
circle  of  American  business  speculation.  In 
1830  President  Jackson  made  another  attempt  to 
purchase  Texas  [Henry  Clay,  in  1827,  when 
Secretary  of  State  under  John  Quincy  Adams, 
had  already  made  a  proposal  to  the  Jlexican 
government  for  the  purchase],  ofTeriug  five  mil- 
lions, but  without  success.  The  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, scenting  the  coming  danger,  prohibited 
the  immigration  of  Americans  into  Texas.  This, 
hovvever,  had  no  effect.  The  American  colon}' 
now  received  a  capable  and  daring  leader  in  Sam 
Houston  of  Tennessee,  who  had  served  with 
General  Jackson  in  the  Indian  wars.  He  went 
to  Texas  for  the  distinct  object  of  wresting  that 
coimtry  from  Jlexico.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  President  Jackson  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  intentions.     Revolutionary  convulsions  in 


Mexico  gave  the  American  colonists  welcome 
opportunities  for  complaints,  which  led  to  col- 
lisions with  the  Mexican  authorities.  General 
Santa  Anna,  who  by  a  successful  revolutionary 
stroke  had  put  hiinself  at  the  head  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  attempted  to  reduce  the  imruly 
Americans  to  obedience.  In  1835  armed  contliets 
took  place,  in  which  the  Americans  frequently 
had  the  advantage.  The  Texans  declareil  their 
independence  froin  ^Mexico  on  March  2,  1836. 
The  declaration  was  signed  by  about  60  men, 
among  whom  there  were  only  two  of  Mexican 
nationality.  Tlie  constitution  of  the  new  repidj- 
lic  confirmed  the  existence  of  slavery  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  surrounded  it  with  all  possible 
guaranties.  Jleanwhile  Santa  Anna  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  Mexican  army  to  subdue  the  revo- 
lutionists. Atrocious  butcheries  marked  the 
progress  of  his  .soldiery.  On  March  C  the  Ameri- 
can garrison  [250  men]  of  the  Alamo  [a  mission 
church  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar]  was  massacred, 
and  on  the  27th  a  large  number  [500]  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  at  Goliad  met  a  like  fate.  These 
atrocities  created  a  great  excitement  in  the  United 
States.  But  ou  April  21  the  Texans  under  Hous- 
ton, about  800  strong,  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat 
upon  Santa  Anna's  army  of  1,500  meu,  at  San 
Jacinto,  taking  Santa  Anna  himself  prisoner. 
The  captive  Mexican  President  concluded  an 
armistice  with  the  victorious  Texan.s,  promising 
the  evacuation  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  procure  the 
recognition  of  its  independence;  but  this  the 
Mexican  Congress  refused  to  ratify.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  maintained,  in  ap- 
pearance, a  neutral  position.  President  Jackson 
had  indeed  instructed  General  Gaines  to  march 
his  troops  into  Texas,  if  he  should  see  reason  to 
apprehend  Indian  incursions.  Gaines  actually 
crossed  the  boundary  line,  and  was  recalled  only 
after  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington  had 
taken  his  passports.  ^Je  organization  of  rein- 
forcements for  Houston,  however,  had  been  suf- 
fered to  proceed  on  American  soil  without  inter- 
ference."— C.  Scliurz,  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  ch.  17 
(e.  2). 

Also  in:  H.  von  Hoist,  Const,  and  Pol.  Hist. 
of  the  IT.  8.,  V.  3,  ch.  7.— H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist, 
of  the  Paeific  States,  v.  8  {Mexico,  v.  5),  ch.  7. — 
A.  JI.  Williams,  Sam  Houston  and  tlie  War  of 
Independence  in  Te.ras. 

A.  D.  1836-1845. — Eight  years  of  indepen- 
dence.—  Annexation  to  the  United  States. — 
The  question  in  Congress  and  the  country. — 
"  Santa  Anna,  .  .  .  constrained  in  his  extremity 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  .  .  . 
was  liberated,  and  the  new  republic  established 
in  October,  1836,  with  a  Constitution  modeled  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  with  General 
Houston  inaugurated  as  its  first  President.  The 
United  States  forthwith  acknowledged  its  inde- 
pendence. In  less  than  a  year  application  was 
made  to  the  United  States  government  to  receive 
the  new  republic  into  the  Union,  and,  though  this 
was  at  the  time  declined,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
question  was  destined  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  American  civil  policy.  The  North  saw  in 
the  whole  movement  a  predetermined  attempt  at 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  in  the  invasive 
emigration,  the  revolt,  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, the  temporary  organization  of  a  re- 
liublic,  and  the  application  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  state,  successive  steps  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  would,  through  the  creation  of 
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h:ilf  a  dozen  or  more  new  slates,  give  a  prepon- 
derance to  the  slave  power  in  the  republic.     Mr. 
Van  Burea    who  hart  declined  the  overtures  tor 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  succeeded  ni  the 
Presidency  bv  General   Harrison,  wlio,  dyuig  al- 
most  immediately   aU  :v   his    inauguration     was 
followed  by   the  Vice    Presi.lent,    Mr.  Tyler,  a 
Vir^-inian  "and  a  supporter  of  extreme  Southern 
principles.     The   annexation    project   was   now 
steadily  pressed  forward,  but,  owing  to  tlie  dilfi- 
c.ilt  circumstances  under  which  Mr.   Tyler  was 
placed   and  dissensions  arising  in  the  party  that 
had  elected  him,  nothing  decisive  could  be  done 
until  ISU,  when  Mr.  Upshur,   the  Secretary  of 
State   being  accidentally  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  a  cannon,  Mr.    Calhoun   succeeded   him.     A 
treatv  of  annexation  was  at  once  arranged,  but, 
on  beino-  submitted  to  the  Senate,  was  rejected. 
Undiscourao-ed  by  this  result,  the  South  at  once 
determined  to  make  annexation  the  touchstone  in 
the  coming  Presidential  election.   .   .   .  Mr-  van 
Buren  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  prominent  candidates  of 
the   two  opposing   parties   for  the  Presidency, 
were  compelled  to  make  known  their  views  pre- 
viously to  the  meeting  of  the  nominating  Con- 
ventions "  and  both  discountenanced  annexation. 
Van    Buren   was    accordingly    defeated    in   the 
Democratic  Convention  and  James  K.  Polk  re- 
ceived the  nomination.     Clay  was  nominated  by 
the  Whigs   and  made  an  attempt,  in  the  succeed- 
ino-  canvass,  to  change  his  ground  on  the  Texas 
question:  but  "  his  attempt  only  served  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  and  cost  him  the  support  of  the 
anti-slavery    party,    whose    votes    would    have 
elected  him  "  Polk  was  chosen  President ;  but  the 
annexation  of  Texas  did  not  wait  for  his  inaugu- 
ration    "On  December  19th  a  joint  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
nrovidino-  for  annexation.     Attempts  were  made 
to  secureTialf  the  country  for  free  labor,  the  other 
haif  being  resigned  to  slavery.  .  .  .  This  proposi- 
tion was  however,  defeated.  .  .  .  As  tlie  measure 
eventually  stood,  it  made  suitable  provision  for 
the  mode  in  which  the  '  State  of  Texas  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  the  disposal  of  its  mu- 
nitions of  war,  public  property,  unappropriated 
lauds  debts.     On  the  main  point  it  was  arranged 
that  new  states,  not  exceeding  four  in  number, 
in  addition  to  Texas  proper,  should  subsequently 
be  made  out  of  its  territory,  those  lying  south  ot 
luitude  36^  30'  to  be  admitted  with  or  without 
slavery   as  their   people    might  desire:  in  those 
north  of  that  line,  slavery  to  be  prohibited.     Mr. 
Tvler,  on  the  last  day  of  his  term  of  office,  un- 
w"illin<'  to  leave  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Polk,  tne 
honor °of  completing  this  great  Southern  meas- 
ure  dispatched  a  swift  messenger  to  Texas :  her 
assent  was  duly  secured,  and  the  Mexican  prov- 
ince became  a  state  of  the  Union.     But  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  this  had 
been  done  left  a  profound  dissatisfaction  in  the 
North      The  portion  of  territory  ceded  to  tree- 
dom  did  not  belong  to  Texas;  her  boundary  did 
not  approach  within  300  miles  of  the  :Missouri 
Compromise  line.     The  South  had  therefore  se- 
cured the  whole  of  the  new  acquisition:  she  liacl 
seized  the  substance,  and  had  deluded  the  Morth 
with  a  shadow.  "—J.  W.  Draper,  Hist,  of  the  Am. 
Ciril  War,  v.  1,  eh.  22.  , 

Ai,so  in:  T.   H.  Benton,    ThiHi   Tears    iieir 
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IN:    1.    ri.    ucubuu,    j.....y     * ""    .      „.  ,' 
135,  138-142,  148.— H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist. 


of  Ihe  Pacific  States,  v.  8,  ch.   13. -H.    Greeley, 
Hist,  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Eitemion.  ch.  10. 


A   D    1846-1848.— The  Mexican  War. 
Mexico:  A.  D.  184<):  1W4()-184T:  and  1847. 

A.  D.  1848.— Territory  extorted  from  Mex- 
ico in  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo.  See 
Mexico:  A.  D.  1848.  . 

A.  D.  1850.— Sale  of  territory  to  the  United 
States.      See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  ;  A.   I). 

1850.  .       ,        ^. 

A.  D.  1861  (February).— Secession  from  the 
Union.     See   United   St.a.tes  op   Am.  :  A.    D. 

1861  (jAXU.iRT- FeBRI  AUV). 

A.  D.  1861  (February).— Twiggs'  surrender 
of  the  Federal  army,  posts  and  stores.  See 
United  St.\tes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860-1861  (De- 
ce-mber— Febru.vry).  _ 

A.  D.  1862.— Farragut's  occupation  of  coast 
towns.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (M^Y— JrLT:  On  the  Mississippi). 

A  D  1865  (June).— Provisional  government 
set  up  under  President  Johnson's  Plan  of  Re- 
construction. See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.: 
A.  D.  180.J  (JIay — July).  _ 

A.  D.  1865-1870.  —  Reconstruction.  See 
United  St.4^tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (Mat- 
July),  and  after,  to  1868-1870. 

TEZCUCO.     See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1325-1502. 
THABORITES,  The.     See  Mysticism. 
THAI  RACE,  The.     See  Si.\m. 
THAMANiEANS,  The.— An  ancient  people 
■who  occupied  the  region  in  western  Afghanistan 
which  lies  south  aiid  southeast  of  Herat,  from 
the  Haroot-rud  to  the  Helmend.— G.  Rawhnson, 
Fire  Gre/it  Monarchies, Persia,  ch.  1. 

THAMES,  Battle  of  the.  See  United 
St.^tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812-1813  Harrison's 
Northwestern  Camp.aign. 

THANAGE.— An  old  Celtic  tenure  by  which 
certain  thanes'  estates  were  held  in  Scotland,  and 
which  feudalism  displaced.— W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic 
Scot  la  nit.  i\  3,  /).  246. 

THANE,  OR  THEGN.  SeeCoMiTATUs;and 
Ethel;  and  Engl.\nd:  A.  D   958. 

THANET,  The  Jute  Landing  on.   bee  J!-ng- 

LAND-  A.  P.  449-473. 
THANKSGIVING  DAY,  The  American: 

Its  origin.— ■■The  Pilgrims  [at  Plymouth],  fond 
as  thev  were  of  social  enjoyment,  had  since  land- 
ins  known  no  day  of  rest  except  the  sacred  day 
of  worship.     Now  [in  1621,  the  year  after  their 
landing  from  the  Mayflower]  that  the  summer 
was  past  and  the  harvest  ended,  they  deterinined 
to  have  a  period   of  recreation,  combined  with 
thankso-iving  for  their  many  mercies.     The  Gov- 
ernor thereupon  sent  out  four  huntsmen,  who  in 
one  day  secured  enough   game   to   supply  the 
Colony  for  nearly  a  week.     Hospitality  was  ex- 
tended to  Massasoit,  who  accepted  and  brought 
ninety  people  with  him.     The  guests  remained 
three  days,  during  which  they  captured  hve  deer 
to  add  to  the  larder  of  their  hosts.     The  motley 
company   indulged  in  a  round  of  amusements, 
and  the  Colonists  entertained  their  visitors  with 
military  tactics  and  evolutions.    Without  doub, 
religious  services  opened  each  day:  for  the  l-u- 
crrims  were  cheerful  Christians,  who  carried  rc- 
figion  into  all  their  affairs.     Thus  heartily  and 
rovallv  was  inaugurated  the  great  ^ew  England 
festival  of  Thanksgiving.     For  two  cent_uries  it 
continued   to  be   a   peculiarity   of  the  Eastern 
States-  but  it  has  now  become  national,  its  an- 
nual return  linding   a  welcome  along  the  Lake 
shore  and  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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Pacific.  ...  In  lGi3  a  public  day  of  Thanks- 
giving is  noticed ;  and  one  is  mentioned  iu  a 
letter  of  1633.  ...  I  do  not  doubt  tbat  sncli  a 
religious  festival  was  held  after  every  harvest, 
and  that  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  records  did  not  mention  it  any  more  than 
they  did  the  great  training-day,  with  its  sermon 
and  holiday  features." — I.  A.  Goodwin,  The  Pil- 
(jriiii  h'i/jii'//lir.  ji/i.  ITII-ISII,  <in(!  fimt-mile. 

THANN,  OR   THAUN,   Battle   of  (1638). 

SccGeumany:    a.   D.    1();M-1039 Battle    of 

(1809).     See  Gei!,\i.\xv:  A.  D.  ISOO  (.J.\.\r.\UY— 

JUXE). 

THAPSACUS.— Thapsacus  "was  situated 
just  above  the  modern  town  of  Rakka,  at  the 
only  point  in  the  central  course  of  the  Euphrates 
where  that  river  is  fordable  (though  even  here 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year),  for  whicli 
reason  it  continued  to  be  used  alike  by  the  Per- 
sian. Greek  and  Roman  armies  during  a  long 
period.  It  was  also  a  commercial  route  of  im- 
portance in  ancient  times." — E,  H.  Bunbury, 
Hint,  lif  Ancient  Geog.,  ch.  10,  sect.  3  (0.  1). —  See, 
also,  Ar.vMHA. 

THAPSUS,  The  Battle  of  (B.  C.  46).  See 
Romp-   B.  C.  4r-4(). 

THAPSUS  :  The  Tyrian  colony.  See  Car- 
THAor:,  TiiK  Dominion  oi-\ 

THASOS.— THASIAN  MINES.— Thasos,. 
an  island  otT  the  coast  of  Thrace,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  jEgean  Sea,  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity for  its  gold  mines,  Qv&t  discovered  and 
worked  by  the  Phcenicians.  Still  more  valuable 
mines  on  the  neighboring  Thracian  coast  were 
developed  and  worked  by  the  Thasians.  They 
were  subdued  V)y  the  Persians  and  suljsequeutly 
became  subject  to  Athens.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
46(i-4r)4. 

THAUR,  The  Cave  of  Mount.  See  Ma- 
homi;tax  C'oxguKsT:  A.  D.  609-632. 

THAUSS,  Battle  of  (1431).  See  Bohemia; 
A.  D.  I41!)-1434. 

THEATINES,  The.— The  founders  of  the 
Order  of  the  Tlieatines  (1524)  were  "  Gaetano  of 
Thiene,  a  native  of  Vicenza,  and  Gian  Pietro 
Caraffa  [afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.].  The  former 
liad  quitted  a  lucrative  post  at  the  Roman  coiu-t 
in  order  to  transplant  the  ideas  of  the  Oratory  of 
the  Divine  Love  to  his  native  city,  Venice,  and 
Verona,  and  hail  gradually  come  to  concentrate 
his  pious  thouglits  upon  the  reformation  of  the 
secular  clergy  of  the  Church.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  Bonifacio  da  CoUe,  a  Lombard  lawyer, 
liecame  interested  in  his  design,  and  then  it  was 
enthusiastically  taken  up  by  Caraffa,  whose  bish- 
opric of  Chieti,  or,  according  to  the  older  form, 
Theate,  gave  its  name  to  tlie  new  order  of  the 
Theatines." — A.  \V.  Ward,  The  Couiiter-Reforma- 
tion.  p.  28.  —  "To  the  vow  of  poverty  they  made 
the  special  addition  that  not  only  would  tliey 
possess  nothing,  but  would  even'  abstain  froin 
begging,  and  await  the  alms  that  might  be 
brought  to  their  dwellings.  .  .  .  They  did  not 
call  themselves  monks,  but  regular  clergy  —  they 
were  priests  with  the  vows  ef  monks.  Their  in- 
tention was  to  establish  a  kind  of  seminary  for 
the  priesthood.  .  .  .  They  devoted  themselves 
rigidly  to  their  clerical  duties  —  to  preaching,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  care  of 
the  sick.  .  .  .  The  order  of  the  Theatines  did  not 
indeed  become  a  seminary  for  priests  precisely, 
its  numbers  were  never  sufticient  for  tliat;  but 
it  grew  to  be  a  seminary  for  bishops,  coming  at 


length  to  be  considered  the  order  of  priests  pecu- 
liar to  the  nobility." — L.  Ranke,  Hist,  of  t/ie 
Popes,  hi:  3,  .lert.  3  (».  1). 

THEBAIS,  The.— The  southern  district  of 
Upper  Eirvjit,  taking  its  name  from  Thebes. 

THEBES,  Egypt.— "No  city  of  the  old 
world  can  still  show  so  much  of  her  former 
splendour  as  Egyptian  Thebes.  .  .  .  Not  one  of 
the  many  temples  of  Thebes  has  wholly  disap- 
l>eared;  some  are  almost  complete;  many  of  the 
royal  and  private  tombs  were,  until  the  tourist 
came,  fresh  with  colours  as  of  yesterday.  .  .  . 
The  origin  of  the  great  city  is  obscure.  Unlike 
-Memphis,  Thebes,  her  southern  rival,  rose  to  the 
headship  by  slow  degrees.  It  was  towards  the 
close  of  the  dark  age  marked  by  the  rule  of 
Ilancs,  that  a  new  line  of  kings  arose  in  the  up- 
]ier  country,  with  Thebes  for  tlieir  capital.  At 
lirst  they  wera  merely  nobles;  then  one  became 
a  local  king,  and  his  successors  won  the  whole 
dominion  of  Egypt.  These  were  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty.  Their  date  must  be 
before  Abraham,  probably  some  centuries  earlier. 
.  .  .  Thebes,  like  the  other  cities  of  Egypt,  had 
a  civil  and  a  religious  naiue.  Tlie  civil  name 
was  Apiu,  'the  city  of  thrones,'  which,  with  the 
article  't'  or  'ta.'  became  Ta-Apiu,  and  was 
identitied  bj-  the  Greeks  with  the  name  of  their 
own  famous  city,  by  us  corruptly  called  Thebes. 
The  sacred  name  was  Nu-Amen,  '  the  city  of 
.Vmen,*  the  god  of  Thebes;  or  simply  Nu,  'the 
city,'  and  Nu-a,  'the  great  city.'  In  these  names 
we  recognize  the  No-Amon  and  No  of  Scripture." 
—  R.  S.  Poole,  Cities  of  Egypt,  ch.  4. —  See,  also, 
Egypt:  The  Old  Empire  and  the  Middle 
Empire. 

THEBES,  Greece:  The  founding  of  the 
city. — "In  the  fruitful  plain,  oidy  traversed  by 
low  hills,  which  stretches  from  the  northern 
declivity  of  Blount  Citliteron  to  the  Ba'otian  lakes 
opposite  the  narrowest  part  of  the  sound  which 
separates  Euboea  from  the  mainland,  in  the 
'well-watered,  pasture-bearing  region  of  the 
Aones,'  as  Euripides  says,  lay  the  citadel  and 
town  of  Thebes.  According  to  Greek  traditiim, 
it  was  built  by  Cadmus  the  Phoenician.  The 
Aones,  who  inhabited  the  country,  are  said  to 
have  amalgamated  with  the  Plioenicians  whom 
Cadmus  brought  with  him,  into  one  people. 
Tlie  citadel  lay  on  a  hill  of  moderate  height  be- 
tween tlie  streams  Ismenus  and  Dircc;  it  bore 
even  in  historical  times  the  name  Cadmea;  the 
ridge  to  the  north  of  the  town  was  called 
Plicenicium,  i.  e.  mountain  of  the  Phoenicians. 
In  the  story  of  Cadmus  and  Europa,  Greek 
legend  relates  the  Phoenician  mj'thus  of  Mel- 
karth  and  Astarte.  In  order  to  seek  the  lost 
goddess  of  the  moon,  Astarte,  Cadmus-Melkarth, 
the  wandering  sun-god,  sets  forth.  He  finds 
her  in  the  far  west,  in  Baotia,  and  here  in 
Thebes,  on  the  Cadmea,  celebrates  the  holy  mar- 
riage. .  .  .  There  are  a  few  relics  of  the  wall  of 
the  citadel  of  Cadmea,  principally  on  the  north 
side:  they  are  great  blocks,  not  quite  regularly 
hewn.  Of  the  city  wall  and  the  famous  seven 
gates  in  it  nothing  remains;  even  this  number 
seven  points  to  the  Phoenicians  as  well  as  the 
designations  which  were  retained  by  these  gates 
even  in  historical  times.  The  Electric  gate  be- 
longed to  the  sun-god  Baal,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Elector;  the  Neitic  gate,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
god  of  war.  ,  .  .  The  gate  Hypsistia  was  that  of 
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Zeus  Hypsistos,  whose  shrine  stood  on  the 
Cadmea;  .  .  .  the  Proetidic  gate  belonged  to 
Astarte,  whose  domain  was  the  moon;  the 
Oncoeic  gate  in  the  north-west  belonged  to 
Athena  Onca,  who  is  expressly  called  a  Phce- 
nician  goddess.  ...  It  is  probable  that  the  two 
remaining  gates,  the  Homoloic  and  the  Crenaic, 
were  also  dedicated  to  gods  of  this  circle  —  to 
the  spirits  of  planets.  According  to  Greek 
legend,  Cadmus  invented  the  building  of  walls, 
mining,  armour,  and  letters.  Herodotus  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  the  Phoenicians 
who  came  with  Cadmus  taught  much  to  the 
Greeks,  even  writing:  from  the  Phoenicians  the 
lonians,  in  whose  midst  they  lived,  had  learned 
letters.  If  even  this  early  borrowing  of  writing 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  is  incorrect,  all  the 
other  particulars,  —  the  legend  of  Cadmus,  which 
extends  to  the  Homeric  poems,  where  the  in- 
habitants of  Thebes  are  called  Cadmeans;  the 
rites  of  the  Thebans;  the  walls  and  gates, — 
taken  together,  give  evidence  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians went  over  from  Euboea  to  the  continent, 
and  here  fixed  one  of  their  most  important  and 
lasting  colonies  upon  and  around  the  hill  of 
Cadmea." — M.  Duncker,  Uist.  of  Greece,  bk.  1, 
ch.  4.  —  See,  also,  Bceotia. 

B.  C.  509-506.  —  Unsuccessful  war  with 
Athens.     See  Athens;  B.  C.  509-.506. 

B.  C.  480.  —  Traitorous  alliance  with  the 
Persians.     See  Greece;  B.  C.  480  (S.\l.\mis). 

B.  C.  479. — Siege  and  reduction  by  the  con- 
federate Greeks. — Punishment  for  the  Persian 
alliance.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  479  (Pl.\t.5:.\). 

B.  C.  457-456.— War  with  Athens.— Defeat 
at  CEnophyta. — Overthrow  of  the  oligarchies. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  458-4.56. 

B.  C.  447-445. — BcEOtian  revolution. — Over- 
throw of  Athenian  influence. — Defeat  of  Athens 
at  Coronea.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  449-445. 

B.  C.  431. — Disastrous  attack  on  Plataea. — 
Opening  hostilities  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  432-431. 

B.  C.  404-403. — Shelter  and  aid  to  Athenian 
patriots.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  404-403. 

B.  C.  395-387. — Confederacy  against  Sparta 
and  alliance  with  Persia. — The  Corinthian 
War. — Battle  of  Coronea. — Peace  of  Antalci- 
das.     See  Greece  :  B.  C.  399-387. 

B.  C.  383.— The  betrayal  of  the  city  to  the 
Spartans.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  383. 

B.  C.  379-371.— The  liberation  of  the  city.— 
Rise  of  Epaminondas. — Overthrow  of  Spartan 
supremacy  at  Leuctra.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
379-371. 

B.  C.  378.— The  Sacred  Band.— "  This  was 
an  institution  connecting  itself  with  earlier 
usages  of  the  land.  For  already  in  the  battle  of 
Delium  a  band  of  the  Three  Hundred  is  men- 
tioned, who  fought,  like  the  heroes  of  the 
Homeric  age,  associated  in  pairs,  from  their 
chariots  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  soldiery. 
This  doubtless  very  ancient  institution  was  now 
[B.  C.  378]  revived  and  carried  out  in  a  new 
spirit  under  the  guidance  of  Epaminondas  and 
Gorgidas.  They  had  quietly  assembled  around 
them  a  circle  of  youths,  with  whom  they  had 
presented  themselves  before  the  community  on 
the  day  of  the  Liberation,  so  that  they  were  re- 
garded as  the  founders  of  the  Sacred  Band  of 
Thebes.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  privilege  of  the 
nobility  to  belong  to  the  Three  Hundred;  but 
those  among  the  youth  of  the  land  who  were  in 


feeling  the  noblest  and  most  high-minded, 
and  who  already  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Tyrants  had  been  preparing  themselves  for  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  were  henceforth  tlie  elect 
and  the  champions.  It  was  their  duty  to  stimu- 
late the  rest  eagerly  to  follow  their  example  of 
bravery  and  discipline;  they  were  associated 
with  one  another  by  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
by  identity  of  feelings.  ...  A  soldier-like  spirit 
was  happily  blended  with  ethical  and  political 
points  of  view,  and  ancient  national  usage  with 
the  ideas  of  the  present  and  with  Pythagorean 
principles;  and  it  constitutes  an  honorable  monu- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  Epaminondas." — E.  Cur- 
tius,  Ilist.  of  Oreece,  bk.  6,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  370-362.  —  Intervention  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.— Successive  expeditions  of  Epaminon- 
das.— Invasions  of  Sparta. — Formation  of  the 
Arcadian  Union. — Battle  of  Mantinea  and 
death  of  Epaminondas.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
371-362. 

B.  C.  357-338.— The  Ten  Years  Sacred  War 
with  the  Phocians. — Intervention  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. — Loss  of  independence  and  liberty. 
See  Greece:  B.  C;.  357-336. 

B-  C.  335.— Revolt.— Destruction  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  336-38.5. 

B.  C.  316. —  Restoration  by  Cassander  of 
Macedonia.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  321-312. 

B.  C.  291-290. —  Siege  of  by  Demetrius. — 
Thebes,  with  other  Boeotian  towns,  united  in  a 
revolt  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  while  the 
latter  held  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  was  re- 
duced to  submission,  B.  C.  290,  after  a  siege 
which  lasted  nearly  ayear.— C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  ch.  60. 

A.  D.  1146.— Sackby  the  Normans  of  Sicily. 
— Abduction  of  silk-weavers.  See  Byz.\ntine 
Empire:  A.  T>.  1146. 

A.  D.  1205. — Included  in  the  Latin  duchy  of 
Athens.     See  Athens:  A.  D.  120.5. 

A.  D.  1311.  —  Conquest  by  the  Catalans. 
See  Catalan  Grand  Company. 

THEGN,    OR    THANE.     See   Comitates; 
Ethel:  and  England:  A.  I).  9.58. 
THEIPHALL— THEIPHALIA.     See  Tai- 

F.\L.«. 

THEMES. — Administrative  divisions  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  "The  term  thema  was  first 
applied  to  the  Roman  legion.  The  military  dis- 
tricts, garrisoned  by  legions,  were  then  called 
themata,  and  ultimately  the  word  was  used 
merely  to  indicate  geographical  administrative 
divisions." — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  bk.  1,  ch.  1,  sect.  \,  foot-note. —  See,  also, 
Byzantine  Empire:  A.  D.  717. 

THEMISTOCLES,  Ascendancy  and  fall  of. 
See  Athens:  B.  C.  489-480,  to  477-462. 

THEODORA,  Empress  in  the  East  (Byzan- 
tine, or  Greek),  A.  D.  1042,  and  1054^10.56. 

THEODORE,  King  of  Corsica.  See  Corsica  : 

A.  D.  1729-1769 Theodore   I.,  Pope,  A.  I). 

643-649 Theodore  II.,  Pope,  898 Theo- 
dore or  Feodore,    II.,   Czar  of  Russia,  1584- 

1598 Theodore  III.,  Czar  of  Russia,  1676- 

1682 Theodore  Lascaris  I.,  Greek  Em- 
peror of  Nicaea,  1206-1222 Theodore  Las- 
caris II.,  Greek  Emperor  of  Nicaea,  1255- 
1259. 

THEODORIC,  Ostrogothic  kingdom  of. 
See  Goths;  A.  D.  473-488;  and  Rome:  A.  D. 
488-526. 
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THEODOSIAN  CODE,  The.  See  Corpus 
Junis  Civn.is. 

THEODOSIUS  I.,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern), A.    D.   3T8-;i95;    (Western),  393-395;    in 

Britain,  scl^  Biutain:  A.  D.  367-370 Theo- 

dosius  II.,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  408-450; 
(Western),  433-425 Theodosius  III.,  Ro- 
man Emperor  (Eastern),  716-717. 

THEOPHILUS,  Emperor  in  the  East,  (By- 
zantine, or  Greek),  A.  D.  839-842. 

THEORI.— The  name  of  Theori,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  "  in  addition  to  its  familiar  sig- 
nification of  spectators  at  the  theatre  and  public 
ambassadors  to  foreign  sanctuaries  and  festivals, 
•n-as  specially  applied  to  certain  public  magis- 
trates, whose  function  it  was  to  superintend  and 
take  charge  of  religious  ailairs  in  general,  though 
they  often  possessed  along  w-ith  this  some  more 
extensive  political  power. " — G.  Schomaun,  Antiq. 
of  Orecce  :   The  State,  pt.  2,  ch.  5. 

THEORICON,  The.— "By  means  of  the 
Theoricon  .  .  .  ,  the  most  ]ieruicious  issue  of  the 
age  of  Pericles,  there  arose  in  a  small  free  state 
[Athens]  a  lavish  expenditure,  which  was  rela- 
tively not  less  than  in  the  most  voluptuous  courts, 
and  which  consumed  large  sums,  while  the  wars 
were  unsuccessful  for  the  want  of  money.  By 
It  is  understood  the  money  which  was  distributed 
among  the  people  for  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tivals and  games,  partly  to  restore  to  the  citizens 
the  sum  required  for  their  admission  into  the 
theatre,  partly  to  enable  them  to  procure  a  better 
meal.  In  part  it  was  expended  for  sacrifices, 
with  which  a  jiublic  feast  was  connected.  .  .  . 
The  superintendents  of  the  theoricon  were  not 
called  treasurers;  but  they  evidentljy'  had  a 
treasury.  Their  office  was  one  of  the  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  government,  and  indeed  of 
the  most  eminent.  They  were  elected  by  the 
assembly  of  the  people  through  cheirotonia. 
Their  office  seems  to  have  been  annual.  Their 
number  is  nowhere  given.  Probably  there  were 
ten  of  them,  one  from  each  tribe.  .  .  .  Tlie 
Athenian  people  was  a  tyrant,  and  the  treasury 
of  the  theorica  its  private  treasury." — A.  Boeckh, 
Public  Econiintjj  of  Athens  (tr.  by  Lamb),  bk.  2, 
ch.  7  ;  also  ch.  "l3. 

THEOW.— "In  the  earliest  English  laws 
.  .  .  slaves  are  found ;  the  '  theow '  [from  the 
same  root  as  'dienen,'  to  serve]  or  slave  simple, 
whether  '  wealh  ' — that  is,  of  British  extraction, 
captured  or  purchased  —  or  of  the  common  Ger- 
man stock  descended  from  the  slaves  of  the  first 
colonists;  the  '  esne  '  or  slave  who  works  for  hire ; 
the  '  wite-theow '  who  is  reduced  to  slavery  be- 
cause he  cannot  pay  his  debts." — W.  Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  5,  sect.  37. 

THERA. — The  ancient  name  of  the  Greek 
island  of  Santorin,  one  of  the  Sporades,  whose 
inhabitants  were  enterprising  navigators,  and 
weavers  and  dyers  of  purple  stuffs.  They  are 
said  to  have  founded  Cyrene,  on  the  north  Afri- 
can coast. — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch. 
3. — See  Ctrenaica. 

THERM.(E.— "The  Roman  thermal  were  a 
combination  on  a  huge  scale  of  the  common  bal- 
nea; with  the  Greek  gymnasia.  Their  usual  form 
was  that  of  a  large  quadrangular  space,  the  sides 
of  which  were  formed  by  various  porticos,  exe- 
drce,  and  even  theatres  for  gymnastic  and  literary 
exercises,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
block  of  buildings  containing  the  bath  rooms 
and  spacious  halls  for  undergoing  the  compli- 


cated process  of  the  Roman  warm  bath.  The 
area  covered  hj  the  whole  group  of  buildings 
was,  in  many  cases,  very  large.  The  court  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla  enclosed  a  space  of  1,1.50 
feet  on  each  side,  with  curvilinear  projections  on 
two  sides.  The  central  mass  of  building  was  a 
rectangle,  730  feet  by  380.  .  .  .  The  other  great 
Imperial  tlierma;  of  Rome,  those  of  Nero,  Titus, 
Domitiau,  Diocletian,  and  Constantine,  were 
probably  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Therma; 
CaracallsE.  All  were  built  of  brick,  and  the  in- 
terior was  decorated  with  stucco,  mosaics,  or 
slabs  of  marble,  and  other  ornamental  stones. 
.  .  .  The  public  balnea',  as  distinct  from  tlierma', 
.  .  .  were  used  simply  as  baths,  and  had  none  of 
the  luxurious  accessories  attached  to  them  which 
were  found  in  the  courts  of  the  great  therniie. " — 
R.  Burn,  Uome  and  the  Campagna,  introd. 

THERMIDOR,  The  month.  See  France: 
A.  D.    1793  (October)  The  new  republicak 

CALENDAR. 

THERMIDORIANS.— The  Ninth  of  Ther- 
midor.  See  Prance:  A.  D.  1794  (.Idly),  and 
1794-1795  (July  — April). 


THERMOPYL.^,  The  Pass  of.     See  Thes- 

SALY. 

B.  C.  480. — The  defense  by  Leonidas  against 
the  Persians.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  480  (Ther- 
.mopyl.e). 

B.  C.  352. — Repulse  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  357-336. 

B.  C.  279. — Defense  against  the  Gauls.  See 
Gauls:  B.  C.  280-279. 

B.  C.  191. — Defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Ro- 
mans.    See  Seleucid.-e:  B.  C.  224-187. 

A.  D.  1822. — Greek  victory  over  the  Turks. 
See  Greece:  A.  D.  1821-1829. 


THERVINGI,  The.  See  Goths  (Visigoths)  : 

A.  D.  376. 

THESES  OF  LUTHER,  The  Ninety-five. 
See  P.\pacy:  A.  D.  1517. 
THESMOPHORIA,    The.      See    Greece: 

B.  C.  383. 

THESMOTHETES.  See  Athens:  From 
THE  Dorian  MuiK.^TiON  to  B.  C.  683. 

THESPROTIANS.  See  Epirus;  and  Hel- 
las. 


THESSALONICA.  — Therma,  an  unimpor- 
tant ancient  city  of  Macedonia,  received  the  name 
of  Thessalonica,  about  315  B.  C. ,  in  honor  of  the 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  married  Cas- 
sauder.  Cassander  gave  an  impetus  to  the  city 
which  proved  lasting.  It  rose  to  a  high  com- 
mercial rank,  acciuired  wealth,  and  became, 
under  the  Romans,  the  capital  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces. 

A.  D.  390.—  Massacre  ordered  by  Theo- 
dosius. —  A  riotous  outbreak  at  Thessalonica, 
A.  D.  390,  caused  by  the  imprisonment  of  one  of 
the  popular  favorites  of  the  circus,  was  puuLshed 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  a  manner  so  fiend- 
ish that  it  seems  wellnigh  incredible.  He  caused 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  invited,  in  his  name,  to  witness  certain 
games  in  the  circus.  "As  soon  as  the  assembly 
was  complete,  the  soldiers,  who  had  secretly 
been  posted  round  the  circus,  received  the  signal, 
not  of  the  races,  but  of  a  general  massacre.  The 
promiscuous    carnage    continued    three    hours. 
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without  discrimination  of  strangers  or  natives, 
of  age  or  sex,  of  innocence  or  guilt;  the  most 
moderate  accounts  state  the  number  of  the  slain 
at  7,000;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  some  writers  that 
more  than  15,000  victims  were  sacrificed.  .  .  . 
The  guilt  of  the  emperor  is  aggravated  by  his 
long  and  frequent  residence  at  Thessalonica." — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ch.  27. 

A.  D.  904. —  Capture  and  pillage  by  the 
Saracens. — The  capture  of  Thessalonica  by  a 
piratical  expedition  from  Tarsus,  A.  D.  904,  was 
one  of  the  most  terrible  experiences  of  its  kind 
in  that  age  of  blood  and  rapine,  and  one  of  which 
the  fullest  account,  by  an  eye-witness  and  suf- 
ferer, has  come  down  to  posterity.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  who  escaped  the  sword  were  mostly 
sold  into  slavery,  and  the  splendid  city  —  then 
the  second  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  —  was 
stripped  of  all  its  wealth.  The  defense  of  the 
place  had  been  neglected,  with  implicit  depen- 
dence on  the  goodwill  and  the  power  of  St.  Deme- 
trius.— G.  Finlay,  Uist.  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
from  716  to  10.57,  bk.  2.  ch.  1,  sect.  2. 

A.  D.  1204-1222. — Capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saloniki.     See  Saloxiki. 

A.  D.  1222-1234. — The  Greek  empire.  See 
Epikus:  a.  D.  120-t-13.jit. 

A.  D.  1430. — Capture  by  the  Turks. —  Thes- 
salonica, feebly  defended  h\  Venetians  and 
Greeks,  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  under  Amurath 
II.,  in  February,  1430.  "'The  pillage  and  the 
carnage,'  relates  the  Greek  Anagnosta,  an  eye- 
witness of  this  disastrous  night,  '  transcended 
the  hopes  of  the  Turks  and  the  terror  of  the 
Greeks.  No  familj-  escaped  the  swords,  the 
chains,  the  flames,  the  outrages  of  the  Asiatics 
fierce  for  their  prey.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
each  soldier  drove  like  a  herd  before  him, 
through  the  streets  of  Salonica,  troops  of  women, 
of  young  girls,  of  children,  of  caloyers  and  an- 
chorites, of  monks  of  all  the  monasteries.  Priests 
were  chained  with  virgins,  children  with  old 
men,  mothers  with  their  sons,  in  derision  of  age, 
of  profession,  of  sex.  which  added  a  barbarous 
irony  to  nudity  and  death  itself.'" — A.  Lamar- 
tine.  Hist,  of  Turkey,  bk.  10,  sect.  27. 

THESSALY.  —  "  The  northern  part  of 
Greece  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  the  Greek  Apennines, 
which  issue  from  the  same  mighty  root,  the 
Thracian  Scomius.  in  which  HiBmus.  and  Rho- 
dope  and  the  Illyrian  Alps  likewise  meet.  This 
ridge  first  takes  the  name  of  Pindus,  where  it 
intersects  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece,  at  a 
point  where  an  ancient  route  still  affords  the 
least  difficult  passage  from  Epirus  into  Thessaly. 
From  Pindus  two  huge  arms  stretch  towards  the 
eastern  sea  and  enclose  the  vale  of  Thessaly,  the 
largest  and  richest  plain  in  Greece :  on  the  north 
the  Cambunian  Hills,  after  making  a  bend 
towards  the  south,  terminate  in  the  loftier  heights 
of  Olympus,  which  are  scarcely  ever  entirely 
free  from  snow ;  the  opposite  and  lower  chain  of 
Othrys  parting,  with  its  eastern  extremity,  the 
Malian  from  the  Pagassan  Gulf,  sinks  gently 
towards  the  coast.  A  fourth  rampart,  which 
runs  parallel  to  Pindus,  is  formed  by  the  range 
which  includes  the  celebrated  heights  of  Pelion 
and  Ossa;  the  first  a  broad  and  nearh'  even 
ridge,  the  other  towering  into  a  steep  and  con- 
ical peak,  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  Olympus, 


with  which,  in  the  songs  of  the  country,  it  is 
said  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence  in  the  depth 
and  duration  of  its  snows.  The  mountain  bar- 
rier with  which  Thessaly  is  thus  encompassed  is 
broken  only  at  the  northeast  corner  by  a  deep 
and  narrow-  cleft,  which  parts  Ossa  from  Olym- 
pus; the  defile  so  renowned  in  poetry  as  the 
vale,  in  history  as  the  pass,  of  Tempe.  The  im- 
agination of  the  ancient  poets  and  declaimers 
delighted  to  dwell  on  the  natural  beauties  of  this 
romantic  glen  and  on  the  sanctity  of  the  site, 
from  which  Apollo  had  transplanted  his  laurel 
to  Delphi.  .  .  .  South  of  this  gulf  [the  Gulf  of 
Pagasoe],  the  coast  is  again  deeply  indented  by 
that  of  Malia,  into  which  the  Spercheius,  rising 
from  Mount  Tymphrestus,  a  continuation  of 
Pindus,  winds  through  a  long,  narrow  vale, 
which,  though  considered  as  a  part  of  Thessaly, 
forms  a  separate  region,  widely  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  its  physical  features.  It  is  in- 
tercepted between  Othrys  and  ffita,  a  huge,  rug- 
ged pile,  which  stretching  from  Pindus  to  the 
sea  at  Thermopylae,  forms  the  inner  barrier  of 
Greece,  as  the  Cambunian  range  is  the  outer,  to 
which  it  corresponds  in  direction  and  is  nearly 
equal  in  height.  From  Mount  Callidromus,  a 
southern  limb  of  (Eta.  the  same  range  is  contin- 
ued without  interruption,  though  under  various 
names  and  different  degrees  of  elevation,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Eubojan  Sea.  .  .  .  Another 
branch,  issuing  from  the  same  part  of  Pindus, 
connects  it  with  the  loftier  summits  of  Parnas- 
sus, and  afterward  skirting  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  under  the  names  of  Cirphis  and  Helicon, 
proceeds  to  form  the  northern  boundary  of  At- 
tica under  those  of  Cithaeron  and  Parnes. " — C. 
Thiriwall,  Hi.it.  of  Greece,  ch.  1  {c.  1).—  In  the 
mj'thlcal  legends  of  Greece,  Thessaly  was  the 
kingdom  of  Hellen,  transmitted  to  his  son  xEolus 
and  occupied  originally  hy  the  jEolic  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  family.  The  Cohans,  however, 
appear  to  have  receded  from  the  rich  Thessalian 
plain,  into  Boeotia  and  elsewhere,  before  various 
invading  tribes.  The  people  who  fixed  their 
name,  at  last,  upon  the  country,  the  Thessalians. 
came  into  it  from  Epirus,  crossing  the  Pin- 
dus mountain-range. —  See,  also,   Greece:  The 

Ml(5R.\TION-S  ;   audDoRIAXS  .VND  IoXIA>-S. 

THETES,  The.     See  Debt,  An'Ciext  legis- 

L.iTION      COXCERNTN-G:     GrEEK  ;      alsO,    ATHENS: 

B.  C.  594. 

THEUDEBERT,  King  of  the  Franks  (Aus- 
trasiai,  A.  I).  596-612. 

THIASI. — "The  name  denotes  associations 
[in  ancient  Athens]  which  had  chosen  as  their 
special  protector  and  patron  some  deity  in  whose 
honour  at  certain  times  they  held  sacrifices  and 
festal  banquets,  whilst  they  pursued  in  addition 
objects  of  a  very  varied  nature,  sometimes  joint- 
stock  businesses,  sometimes  only  social  enjoy- 
ments."— G.  F.  Schoraann,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  2>t. 
3,  ch.  3.  sect.  2. 

THIBAULT    I.,    King  of  Navarra,  A.  D. 

123G-12.53 Thibault  II.,  King  of  Navarre, 

1253-1270. 

THIBET.     See  Tibkt 

THIERRY  I.,  King  of  the  Franks,  at  Metz, 

A.    D.  511-534 Thierry   II.,    King   of   the 

Franks    (Austrasiai,  612-613:    King   of    Bur- 

g^undy,  596-613 Thierry   III.,  King  of  the 

Franks  (Neustria  and  Burgundy),  67U-691 

Thierry  IV.,  King  of  the  Franks  (Neustria, 
Austrasia,  and  Burgundy),  720-737. 
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THIERS,  Adolphe,  and  the  founding  of  the 
third  French  Republic.     See  Fkance:    A.    I). 

1871-1876. 

THIN.— THINiE.  See  China:  The  names 
OP  Tin?  rouNTuy. 

THING.—  THINGVALLA.  — ALTHING. 
^"The  judifiiil  uiul  legisliitive  assembly  iif  the 
Korthmcn  represented  by  the  word  '  thing  '  (from 
'  tinga  '^^to  speak,  and  allied  to  our  English 
word  '  think  ')  can  be  traced  in  many  local  names 
throughout  England,  and  more  especially  in  the 
extreme  North,  where  the  Scandinavian  race  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  '  thing  '  was  primitively 
held  upon  the  site  of,  or  as  an  appanage  to,  a 
'  hof '  or  temple.  It  is  plainly  seen  in  the  Tyn- 
wald  Court  or  general  legislative  assembly  for 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  primitive  open-air  assembly  still  survives  in 
the  custom  of  the  whole  assembly  going  once  a 
year  in  solemn  procession,  attended  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island  and  a  military  escort,  to  a  hill 
known  as  the  Tynwald  Hill,  whence  all  the  laws 
that  have  been  passed  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year  are  proclaimed  in  English  and  Manx.  .  .  . 
In  Norway  there  is  an  '  Al-thing  '  or  general  as- 
sembly, and  four  district  '  things  '  for  the  several 
provinces,  as  well  as  a  Norwegian  Parliament 
familiar  to  us  as  '  Storthing '  or  great  council. " — 
R.  R.  Sliarpe,  Intrml.  to  Calendar  of  WilU, 
Court  of  Hustiim,  London,  v.  1. — "By  the  end 
of  the  period  of  the  first  occupation  of  Iceland, 
a  number  of  little  kingdoms  liad  been  formed  all 
round  the  coast,  ruled  by  the  priests,  who,  at 
stated  times,  convened  their  adherents  and  re- 
tainers to  meetings  for  the  settlement  of  matters 
which  concerned  any  or  all  of  them.  These 
were  called  '  Things ' —  meetings,  i.  e.  Mot- 
things.  Each  was  independent  of  the  other,  and 
quarrels  between  the  members  of  two  separate 
Things  could  only  be  settled  as  the  quarrels  of 
nations  are  settled,  by  treaty  or  war.  But  the 
time  soon  arrived  when  the  progress  of  political 
thought  began  to  work  upon  this  disjointed  con- 
stitution; and  then  amalgamation  of  local  Things 
into  an  Althing,  of  local  jurisdiction  into  a  com- 
monwealth jurisdiction,  was  the  historical  result. 
.  .  .  The  Thingvalla,  or  Thing-tield  itself,  was 
a  vast  sunken  plain  of  lava,  about  four  miles 
broad  and  rather  more  tlian  four  miles  dceii, 
lying  with  a  dip  or  slope  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  between  two  great  lips  or  furrows. 
A  stream  called  Oxara,  (Axewater)  cuts  off  a 
rocky  portion  of  the  plain,  so  as  almost  to  form 
an  island.  This  is  the  famous  Hill  of  Laws,  or 
LOgberg,  which  was  the  heart  of  the  Icelandic 
body  politic.  .  .  .  This  example  of  the  Icelandic 
Thing  is  the  most  perfect  that  is  known  to  his- 
tory."—  G.  L.  Gomme,  Primitive  Folk- Moots, 
eh.  2. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Dasent,  introd.  to  "  The  Story 
of  Burnt  Njal." — See,  also,  Normans. —  North- 
men: A.  D.  860-1100;  and  Scandinavian 
St.\tes  (Den.mark  —  Iceland):  A.  D.  1849- 
187-1. 

THINGMEN.     See  Housecarls. 

THINIS.  See  Memphis,  Egypt;  also  Egypt: 
The  Old  E.mpiiie  and  the  Middle  Empire. 


1643. —  Siege   and 

See  France:  A.  V>. 


THIONVILLE:   A.  D. 
capture   by  the   French. 
I64;i 

A.  D.  1659. — Ceded  to  France.    See  France: 
A.  D.  16.5'J-1661. 


THIRD  ESTATE,  The.  See  Estates, 
The  Three. 

THIRTEEN  COLONIES,  The.  See  Mas- 
sachusetts; KiroDE  Island;  Connecticut; 
New  Hampshire;  New  York;  New  .Iersey; 
Pennsylvania;  Delaware;  Maryland;  Vir- 
ginia; North  Carolina;  South  Carolina; 
Georgia  ;  also.  New  England. 

THIRTEENTH  AMENDMENT.  See 
United  St.\tes  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (Janu- 
ary). 

THIRTY  TYRANTS  OF  ATHENS,  The. 
See  Athens:  B.  C.  404-403. 

THIRTY  TYRANTS  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE,  The.     See  Rome:  A.  I).  192-284. 

THIRTY  YEARS  TRUCE,  The.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  449-445. 

THIRTY  YEARS  WAR,  The.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1608-1618.  to  1648;  and  Bohemia; 
A.  D.  1611-1618,  and  1621-1648. 

THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES,  The.— "  In 
1,563  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  forty- 
two  in  number,  originally  drawn  up  in  1,551 
under  Edward  VI.,  were  revised  in  Convocation, 
and  reduced  to  their  present  number,  thirty-nine; 
but  it  was  not  until  1571  that  they  were  made 
binding  upon  the  clergy  by  Act  of  Parliament." 
— T.  P.  Taswell-Langraead,  English  Const.  Hist. , 
ch.  12. 

THIS,  OR  THINIS.  See  Egypt:  The  Old 
Empire  and  the  Middle  Empire;  also,  Mem- 
phis, Egypt. 

THISTLE  :  Its  adoption  as  the  national 
emblem  of  Scotland.  See  Saint  Andrew  :  The 
Scottish  Order. 

THISTLE,  Order  of  the.— A  Scotti.sh  order 
of  knightliodd  instituted  by  .James  V.  in  1530. 

THOMAS,  General  George  H. :  Campaign 
against  Zollicoffer.  See  United  States  op 
Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (.January — February:  Ken- 
tucky —  Tennessee) Refusal  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1862  (.June — Octohkr: 

Tennessee — Kentucky) At  Chickamauga, 

and  in  the  Chattanooga  Campaign.  See  Uni- 
ted States  op  Am.  :  A.  D,  1863  (August — Sep- 
tember) RosECRANs'  advance  ;  and  (October — 
November:  Tennessee) The  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (May:  Georgia),  to  (Septe.mber — Octo- 
ber :    Georgia) Campaign  against   Hood. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (No- 
vember: Tennessee),  and  (December:  Ten- 
nessee). , 

THOMAS  A  BECKET,  Saint,  and  King 
Henry  II.     See  England:  A.  D.  1162-1170. 

THOMPSON'S  STATION,  Battle  at.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (February 
— April:  Tennessee). 

THORN,  Peace  of  (1466).  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1333-l.-)72. 

"THOROUGH,"  Wentworth  and  Laud's 
government  system.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1633-1639. 

THRACE  :  B.  C.  323-281.— The  kingdom 
of  Lysimachus  and  its  overthrow.  See  M.\C- 
edonia,  &c.  :  B.  C.  323-316  to  297-280. 

THRACIANS,  The.—  "  That  vast  space  com- 
prised between  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Danube, 
and  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  easternmost  Illy- 
rian  tribes,  northward  of  the  Strymon,  was  occu- 
pied liy  the  innimierable  subdivisions  of  the  race 
called  Thracians,  or  Threi'ciaus.     They  were  the 
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most  numerous  and  most  terrible  I'ace  known  to 
Herodotus;  could  they  by  possibility  act  in 
unison  or  under  one  dominion  (he  says)  they 
would  be  irresistible.  .  .  .  Numerous  as  the 
tribes  of  Tliracians  were,  their  customs  and 
character  (according  to  Herodotus)  were  marked 
by  great  uniformity:  of  the  Getie,  the  Trausi, 
and  others,  he  tells  us  a  few  particularities.  .  .  . 
The  general  character  of  the  race  presents  an  ag- 
gregate of  repulsive  features  unredeemed  by  the 
presence  of  even  the  commonest  domestic  affec- 
tions. ...  It  appears  that  the  Thynians  and 
Bith\-nians,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
perhaps  also  the  Jlysians,  were  members  of  this 
great  Thracian  race,  which  was  more  remotely 
connected,  also,  with  the  Phrygians.  And  the 
whole  race  may  be  said  to  present  a  character 
more  Asiatic  than  European;  especially  in  those 
ecstatic  and  maddening  religious  rites,  which 
prevailed  not  less  among  the  Edonian  Tliracians 
than  in  the  mountains  of  Ida  and  Dindymon  of 
Asia,  though  with  some  important  differences. 
The  Thracians  served  to  furnish  the  Greeks  with 
mercenary  troops  and  slaves." — G.  Grote,  Rist. 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  26.—"  Under  Seuthcs  [B.  C. 
42-1: — ]  Thrace  stood  at  the  height  of  its  prosper- 
ity. It  formed  a  connected  empire  from  Abdera 
to  the  Danube,  from  Byzantium  to  the  Strymon. 
.  .  .  The  land  abounded  in  resources,  in  corn 
and  flocks  and  herds,  in  gold  and  silver.  .  .  . 
No  such  state  had  as  yet  existed  in  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  ^Egean.  .  .  .  But  their  kingdom 
failed  to  endure.  After  Seuthes  it  broke  up  into 
several  principalities."  —  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. — "  Herodotus  is  not  wrong 
in  calling  the  Thracians  the  greatest  of  the 
peoples  known  to  him  after  the  Indians.  Like 
the  Illyrian,  the  Thracian  stock  attained  to  no 
full  development,  and  appears  more  as  hard- 
pressed  and  dispossessed  than  as  having  any 
historically  memorable  course  of  its  own.  .  .  . 
The  Thracian  [language]  disappeared  amidst  the 
fluctuations  of  peoples  in  the  region  of  the 
Danube  and  the  overpowerful  influence  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  we  cannot  even  determine  the 
place  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  pedigree  of  na- 
tions. .  .  .  Their  wild  but  grand  mode  of  wor- 
shipping the  gods  may  perhaps  be  conceived  as 
a  trait  peculiar  to  this  stock — the  mighty  out- 
burst of  the  joy  of  spring  and  youth,  the  noc- 
turnal mountain-festivals  of  torch-swinging 
maidens,  the  into.xicating  sense-confusing  music, 
the  flowing  of  wine  and  the  flowing  of  blood, 
the  giddy  festal  whirl,  frantic  with  the  simul- 
taneous excitement  of  all  sensuous  passions. 
Dionysos,  the  glorious  and  the  terrible,  was  a 
Thracian  god."  Under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Romans,  the  Thracians  were  governed  by  a  na- 
tive line  of  vassal  kings,  reigning  at  Biz3'e 
(Wiza),  between  Adrianople  and  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  until  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.  D. 
46,  suppressed  the  nominal  kingdom  and  made 
Thrace  a  Roman  province. — T.  Morarasen,  Hist, 
of  Rome.  bk.  8,  ch.  6.— In  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies, "the  great  Thracian  race,  which  had  once 
been  inferior  in  number  only  to  the  Indian,  and 
which,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  had  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  Vespasian  by  the  extent  of 
the  territory  it  occupied,  had  .  .  .  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  country  it  had  formerly  inhabi- 
ted was  peopled  by  Vallachian  and  Sclavoniau 
tribes." — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, bk.  1,  ch.  1,  sect.  1. 


THREE  CHAPTERS,  The  dispute  of  the. 
—  A  famous  church  dispute  raised  in  the  sixth 
century  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  discov- 
ered an  heretical  taint  in  certain  passages,  called 
the  Tiiree  Chapters,  culled  out  of  the  works  of 
Theodore  of  !Mopsuestia  and  two  other  doctors 
of  the  church  who  had  been  teachers  and  friends 
of  Nestorius.  A  solemn  Church  Council  called 
(A.  D.  533)  at  Constantinople  —  the  fifth  general 
Council  —  condemned  the  Three  Chapters  and 
anathematized  their  adherents.  But  this  touched 
by  implication  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  which  were  especially  cherished  in 
the  Latin  Church,  and  Rome  became  rebellious. 
In  the  end,  the  Roman  opposition  prevailed,  and, 
"in  the  period  of  a  century,  the  schism  of  the 
three  chapters  expired  in  an  obscure  angle  of  the 
Venetian  province." — E.  Gibbon,  Beeliiie  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  47. 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Milnian,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, bk.  1,  ch.  4. 

THREE  F'S,  The.  See  Ireland;  A.  D. 
1873-1879. 

THREE  HENRYS,  War  of  the.  See 
Prance:  A.  I).  1.584-1.")S9. 

THREE  HUNDRED  AT  THERMOPY- 
LAE, The.     See  Greece:   B.  C.  480  (Thermop- 

TL.E). 

THREE  HUNDRED  OF  THEBES,  The. 

See  TuEBES:  B.  C.  378. 

THREE  KINGS,  Battle  of  the.  See  Ma- 
Rocco:  The  Ar-^b  conquest.  .\nd  since. 

THREE  LEGS  OF  MAN,  The.  See  Tri- 
skelion. 

THREE  PRESIDENCIES  OF  INDIA, 
The.     See  India:  A.  D.  1600-1702. 

THUCYDIDES  :  The  origin  of  his  history. 
See  A.MPHiPOLis. 

THUGS.— THUGGEE.  See  India;  A.  D. 
1823-1833, 

THULE.— Pytheas,  a  Greek  traveller  and 
writer  of  the  time  (as  supposed)  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  name  of 
Thule  into  ancient  geography.  He  described  it 
vaguely  as  an  island,  lying  si.x  days'  voyage  to 
the  north  of  Britain,  in  a  region  where  the  sea  be- 
came like  neither  land  nor  water,  but  was  of  a 
thick  and  sluggish  substance,  resembling  that  of 
the  jelly  fish.  "  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to 
identify  the  Thule  of  Pytheas  with  any  approach 
to  certainty ;  but  he  had  probably  heard  vaguely 
of  the  existence  of  some  considerable  island,  or 
group  of  islands,  to  the  north  of  Britain,  whether 
the  Orkneys  or  the  Shetlands  it  is  impossible  to 
sa}-." — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Geog., 
ch.  15,  sect.  2,  foot-mite. —  Some  modern  writers 
identify  Thule  with  Iceland;  some  with  the  coast 
of  Norway,  mistakenly  regarded  as  an  island. 
But,  whichever  land  it  may  have  been.  Thule 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  Ultima  Thule, — 
the  end  of  the  known  world. — -the  most  north- 
erly point  of  Europe  to  which  their  knowledge 
reached. — R.  F.  Burton,  Ultima  Thule,  introd., 
sect.  1  (i\  1). 

THUNDERING  LEGION,  The.— During 
the  summer  of  the  year  174.  in  a  campaign  which 
tlie  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  con- 
ducted against  the  Quadi,  on  the  Danube,  the 
Roman  arm)'  was  once  jilaced  in  a  perilous  posi- 
tion. It  was  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  cut  off 
from  all  access  to  water,  and  was  reduced  to 
despair.  At  the  last  extremity,  it  is  said,  the 
army  was  saved  by  a  miraculous  storm,  which 
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poured  rain  on  the  thirsty  Romans,  while  light- 
ning and  hail  fell  destructively  in  the  ranks  of  the 
barbarians.  According  to  the  Pagan  historians, 
Aurelius  owed  this  "miraculous  victory,"  as  it 
was  called,  to  the  arts  of  one  Arnuphis,  an 
Egyptian  magician.  But  later  Christian  writers 
told  a  different  story.  They  relate  that  the  dis- 
tressed army  contained  one  legion  composed  en- 
tirely of  Christians,  from  Jlelitene,  and  that 
these  soldiers,  being  called  upon  by  the  emperor 
to  invoke  their  God,  united  in  a  prayer  which  re- 
ceived the  answer  described.  Hence,  the  legion 
was  known  thereafter,  by  imperial  command,  as 
the  Thundering  Legion.— P.  B.  Watson,  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  ch.  5. 
Also  in  :  Eusebius,  Fcdesiastical  History,  bk. 

'tHURII.— THURIUM.    See  Smis. 

♦ 

THURINGIA.— THURINGIANS,    The.— 

"To  the  eastward  of  the  Saxons  and  of  the 
Franks,  the  Thuringians  had  just  formed  a  new 
monarchy.  That  people  had  united  to  the 
Varni  and  the  Heruli,  they  had  spread  from  the 
borders  of  the  Elbe  and  of  the  Undstrut  to  those 
of  the  Necker.  They  had  invaded  Hesse  or  the 
country  of  the  Catti,  one  of  the  Prankish  peo- 
ple, and  Franconia,  where  they  had  distin- 
guished their  conquests  by  frightful  cruelties. 
...  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  these  atroci- 
ties were  committed,  but  Thierri  [or  Theoderic, 
one  of  the  four  Frank  kings,  sons  of  Clovis]  to- 
wards the  year  .528,  reminds  his  soldiers  of  them 
to  e.xcite  their  revenge;  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  the  motives  which  induced  the  Franks  of 
Germany  and  those  of  Gaul  to  unite,  in  order  to 
provide  more  powerfully  for  their  defence." 
Thierry,  the  Frank  king  at  Metz,  and  Clotaire, 
his  brother,  who  reigned  at  Soissons,  united  in 
528  against  the  Thuringians  and  completely 
crushed  them.  "This  great  province  was  then 
united  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  and  its 
dukes,  during  two  centuries,  marched  under  the 
standards  of  the  Merovingians." — J.  C.  L.  S.  de 
Sismondi,  The  French  under  the  Merovingians, 
ch.  6. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Fi-anks,  eh.  3.— 
See,  also,  Germ.\nt:  A.  D.  481-768. 

Absorbed  in  Saxony.  See  Saxony  :  The  Old 
Duchy. 

♦ 

THURM  AND  TAXIS,  Prince,  and  the 
German  postal  system.     .Set'  Post. 

THYMBR^AN  oracle.  See  Oracles 
OF  THE  Uheeks. 

THYNIANS,  The.     See  Bithynlwjs. 

TIBARENIANS,  The.— a  people  who  an- 
ciently inhabited  the  southern  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  toward  its  eastern  extremity. — G.  Rawlin- 
son,  Fire  Great  Monarchies :  Persia,  ch.  1. 

TIBBOOS,  The.     See  Libyans. 

TIBERIAS,  Battle  of  (1187).  See  Jerusa- 
lem: A.  1).  1149-1187. 

TIBERIAS,  The  Patriarch  of.  See  .Jews: 
A.  D.  200-400. 

TIBERIUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  14-37; 
German   campaigns,  see    Germany:    B.  C.  8- 

A.  D.    11 Tiberius    II,    Roman    Emperor 

(Eastern),     578-582 Tiberius      Absimarus, 

Roman  Emperor  1  Eastern),  698-704. 

TIBET. — "  Tlie  name  of  Tibet  is  applied  not 
only  to  the  south-west  portion  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  but  also  to  more  than  half  of  Kashmir 


occupied  by  peoples  of  Tibetan  origin.  These 
regions  of  '  Little  Tibet '  and  of  '  Apricot  Tibet' 
—  so  called  from  the  orchards  surrounding  its 
villages  —  consist  of  deep  valleys  opening  like 
troughs  between  the  snowy  Himalayan  and  Kar- 
akorum  ranges.  Draining  towards  India,  these 
uplands  have  gradually  been  brought  under 
Hindu  influences,  whereas  Tibet  proper  has  pur- 
sued a  totally  different  career.  It  is  variously 
known  as  '  Great,'  the  '  Third,'  or  '  East  Tibet '; 
but  such  is  the  confusion  of  nomenclature  that 
the  expression  '  Great  Tibet '  is  also  applied  to 
Ladak,  which  forms  part  of  Kashmir.  At  the 
same  time,  the  term  Tibet  itself,  emijloyed  by  Eu- 
ropeans to  designate  two  countries  widely  differ- 
ing in  their  physical  and  political  conditions,  is 
unknown  to  the  people  themselves.  Hermann 
Schlagintweit  regards  it  as  an  old  Tibetan  word 
meaning  'strength,"  or  'empire'  in  a  pre  eminent 
sense  and  this  is  the  interpretation  su|>iilied  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
give  the  country  the  Italian  name  of  Potente,  or 
'Powerful.'  But  however  this  be,  the  present 
inhabitants  use  the  term  Bod-yul  alone;  that  is, 
'land  of  the  Bod,'  itself  probably  identical  with 
Bhutan,  a  Hindu  name  restricted  by  Europeans 
to  a  single  state  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  Chinese  call  Tibet  either  Si- 
Tsang^-that  is.  West  Tsang,  from  its  principal 
province  —  or  AVei-Tsang,  a  word  applied  to  the 
two  provinces  of  Wei  and  Tsang,  which  jointly 
constitute  Tibet  proper.  To  the  inhabitants 
they  give  the  name  of  Tu-Fan,  or  '  Aboriginal 
Fans,' in  opposition  to  the  Si-Fan,  or  'Western 
Fans,'  of  Secbuen  and  Kansu.  .  .  .  Suspended 
like  a  vast  terrace  some  14,000  or  16,000  feet 
above  the  surrounding  plain.s,  the  Tibetan 
plateau  is  more  than  half  tilled  with  closed 
basins  dotted  with  a  few  lakes  or  marshes,  the 
probable  remains  of  inland  seas  whose  overflow 
discharged  through  the  breaks  in  the  frontier 
ranges.  .  .  .  During  the  present  century  the 
Tibetan  Government  has  succeeded  better  than 
any  other  Asiatic  state  in  preserving  the  politi- 
cal isolation  of  the  people,  thanks  cliiefly  to  the 
relief  and  physical  conditions  of  the  land.  Tibet 
rises  like  a  citadel  in  the  heart  of  Asia :  hence  its 
defenders  have  guarded  its  ajiproaclies  more 
easily  than  those  of  India,  China,  and  .Japan. 
The  greater  part  of  Tibet  remains  still  unex- 
plored. .  .  .  'The  great  bulk  of  the  inliabitants, 
apart  from  the  JIongolo-Tartar  Horsoks  of 
Khachi  and  the  various  independent  tribes  of  the 
province  of  Kham,  belong  to  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  Mongolian  family.  They  are  of  low  size, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  chests,  and  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Hindus  in  the  size  of 
their  arms  and  calves,  while  resembling  them  in 
their  small  and  delicate  hands  and  feet.  .  .  . 
The  Tibetans  are  one  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
people  in  the  world.  Nearly  all  travellers  are 
unanimous  in  praise  of  their  gentleness,  frank 
and  kindly  bearing,  unaffected  dignity.  Strong, 
courageous,  naturally  cheerful,  fond  of  music, 
the  dance  and  song,  they  would  be  a  model  race 
but  for  their  lack  of  enterprise.  They  are  as 
easily  governed  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  for  them 
the  word  of  a  lama  has  force  of  law.  Even  the 
mandates  of  the  Chinese  authorities  are  scrupu- 
lously obeyed,  and  thus  it  happens  that  against 
their  own  friendly  feelings  they  jealously  guard 
the  frontiers  against  all  strangers.  The  more  or 
less  mixed  races  of  East  Tibet  on  the  Chinese 
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frontier,  on  the  route  of  the  troops  that  plunder 
them  and  of  the  mandarins  who  oppress  them, 
seem  to  be  less  favourably  constituted,  and  are 
described  as  thievish  and  treacherous.  .  .  .  The 
Tibetans  have  long  been  a  civilised  people. 
...  In  some  respects  they  are  even  more  civi- 
lised than  those  of  many  European  countries,  for 
reading  and  writing  are  general  accomplish- 
ments in  many  jjlaces.  and  books  are  here  so 
cheap  that  they  are  found  in  the  humblest  dvvel- 
lings,  though  several  of  these  works  are  kept 
simply  on  account  of  their  magical  properties. 
In  the  free  evolution  of  their  speech,  which  has 
been  studied  cliielly  by  Foucaux,  Csoma  de 
K5ros,  Schiefner,  and  Jaschke,  the  Tibetans 
have  outlived  the  period  in  wliich  the  Chinese 
are  still  founil.  The  monosyllabic  character  of 
the  language,  which  differs  from  all  other  Asiatic 
tongues,  has  nearly  been  effaced.  .  .  .  The  Tib- 
etan Groverument  is  in  theory  a  pure  theocracy. 
The  Dalia-lama,  called  also  the  Gyalba-remboche, 
'Jewel  of  Majesty,'  or  '  Sovereign  Treasure,' is 
at  once  god  ami  king,  master  of  the  life  and  for- 
tunes of  his  subjects,  with  no  limit  to  his  power 
except  his  own  pleasure.  [On  Lamaism  in  Tibet, 
see  L.VM.^s.]  Nevertheless  he  consents  to  be 
guided  in  ordinary  matters  by  the  old  usages, 
while  his  very  greatness  prevents  him  from 
directly  oppressing  his  people.  His  sphere  of 
action  being  restricted  to  spiritual  matters,  he  is 
represented  in  the  administration  by  a  viceroy 
cliosen  by  the  Emperor  in  a  supreme  council  of 
three  high  priests.  .  .  .  Everything  connected 
with  general  politics  and  war  must  be  referred 
to  Peking,  while  local  matters  are  left  to  the 
Tibetan  authorities.  .  .  .  Pope,  viceroy,  minis- 
ters, all  receive  a  yearly  subvention  from  Peking 
and  all  the  Tibetan  mandarins  wear  on  their  hats 
the  button,  or  distinctive  sign  of  the  dignities 
conferred  by  the  empire.  Every  third  or  fifth 
year  a  solemn  embassy  is  sent  to  Peking  with  rich 
presents,  receiving  others  in  exchange  from  the 
'Son  of  Heaven.'.  .  .  The  whole  land  belongs 
to  the  Dalai-lama,  the  people  being  merely  tem- 
porary occupants,  tolerated  by  the  real  owner. 
The  very  houses  and  furniture  and  all  movable 
property  are  held  in  trust  for  the  supreme  mas- 
ter, whose  subjects  must  be  grateful  if  he  takes 
a  portion  only  for  the  requirements  of  the  admin- 
istration. One  of  the  most  ordinary  sentences, 
in  fact,  is  wholesale  confiscation,  when  the  con- 
demned must  leave  house  and  lands,  betaking 
themselves  to  a  camp  life,  and  living  by  beg- 
ging in  the  districts  assigned  to  them.  So  num- 
erous are  these  chong  long,  or  official  mendi- 
cants, that  they  form  a  (iistinct  class  in  the 
State.  .  .  .  Since  the  cession  of  Ladak  to  Kash- 
mir, and  the  annexation  of  Batang,  Litang, 
Aten-tze,  and  other  districts  to  Sechuen  and 
Yunnan,  Si-tsang,  or  Tibet  proper,  comprises 
only  the  four  provinces  of  Nari,  'Tsang,  Wei,  or 
U,  and  Kham.  Certain  principalities  enclosed 
in  tliese  provinces  are  completely  independent  of 
Lassa,  and  either  enjoy  self-government  or  are 
directly  administered  from  Peking.  .  .  .  Even 
in  the  four  provinces  the  Chinese  authorities  in- 
terfere in  many  ways,  and  their  power  is  especi- 
ally felt  in  that  of  Xari.  where,  owing  to  its 
dangerous  proximity  to  Kashmir  and  India,  the 
old  spirit  of  independence  might  be  awakened. 
Nor  is  any  money  allowed  to  be  coined  in  Tibet, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Imperial  Government  is 
merely  a   dependency   of  Sechuen,   whence  all 


orders  are  received  in  Lassa." — fi.  Reclus,  The 
Earth  and  its  Inhabitants :  Asia.  v.  3,  ch.  2. 

Also  en:  H.  Bower,  Diary  of  a  Journey  across 
Tihet,  ch.  16. 

TIBISCUS,  The. — The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Theiss. 

TIBUR. — An  important  Latin  city,  more  an- 
cient than  Rome,  from  which  it  was  only  20 
miles  distant,  on  the  Anio.  Tibur,  after  many 
wars,  was  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  subjection 
in  the  4th  century,  B.  C,  and  the  delightful 
country  in  its  neighborhood  became  a  favorite 
place  of  residence  for  wealthy  Romans  in  later 
times.  The  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian  have 
been  identified  in  the  vicinity,  and  many  others 
have  been  named,  but  without  historical  author- 
ity. Hadrian's  villa  is  said  to  have  been  like  a 
town  in  its  vast  extent.  The  modern  town  of 
Tivoli  occupies  the  site  of  Tibur. —  R.  Burn, 
Rome  and  the  Campar/nn,  ch.  14. 

TIBURTINE  SIBYL.     See  Sibyls. 

TICINUS,  Battle  on  the.  See  Punic  Waks: 
The  Second. 

TICKET-OF- LEAVE  SYSTEM,  The. 
See  L.\w,  Cki.mi.nwl;  A.  t).  182.5. 


TICONDEROGA,  Fort:  A.  D.  1731. — 
Built  by  the  French.  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
1700-173.5. 

A.  D.  1756. — Reconstructed  by  the  French. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).   17.56. 

A.  D.  1758. —  The  bloody  repulse  of  Aber- 
crombie.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1758. 

A.  D.  1759. —  Taken  by  General  Amherst. 
SeeC.\N.\DA:  A.  D.  17-59  (.July — August). 

A.  D.  1775. — Surprised  and  taken  by  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1775  (Mat). 

A.  D.  1777. —  Recapture  by  Burgoyne.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :    A.  D.   1777  (July — 

October). 

♦ 

TIEN-TSIN,  Treaty  of(i8s8).     See  China: 
A.  D.  18.56-1860. 
TIERRA  FIRME.— "The  world  was  at  a 

loss  at  first  [after  Columbus'  discovery]  what  to 
call  the  newly  found  region  to  the  westward. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  name  the  islands,  one 
after  another,  as  they  were  discovered,  but  when 
the  Spaniards  reached  the  continent  they  were 
backward  about  giving  it  a  general  name.  .  .  . 
As  the  coast  line  of  the  continent  extended  itself 
and  became  known  as  such,  it  was  very  naturally 
called  by  navigators  'tierra  Brrae,'  firm  land,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  islands  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  less  firm.  .  .  .  The  name  Tierra 
Firme,  thus  general  at  first,  in  time  became  par- 
ticular. As  a  designation  for  an  unknown  shore 
it  at  first  implied  only  the  Continent.  As  dis- 
covery unfolded,  and  the  magnitude  of  this 
Firm  Land  became  better  known,  new  parts  of  it 
were  designated  by  new  names,  and  Tierra 
Firme  became  a  local  appellation  in  place  of  a 
general  term.  Paria  being  first  discovered,  it 
fastened  itself  there;  also  along  the  shore  to 
Darien,  Veragua,  and  on  to  Costa  Rica,  where  at 
no  well  defined  point  it  stopped,  so  far  as  the 
northern  seaboard  was  concerned,  and  in  due 
time  struck  across  to  the  South  Sea,  where  the 
name  marked  off  an  equivalent  coast  line.  .  .  . 
As  a  political  division  Tierra  Firme  had  existence 
for  a  long  time.  It  comprised  the  provinces  of 
Darien,  Veragua,  and  Panama,  which  last  bore 
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also  the  name  of  Ticrra  Firme  as  a  province. 
Tlie  extent  of  the  kingdom  was  65  leagues  in 
length  by  18  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  9 
leagues  at  its  smallest  width.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Cartagena,  and  the  gulf  of  Urabii 
and  its  river;  on  the  west  by  Costa  Rica,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  what  is  now  Costa  Rica; 
and  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  two  seas. 
.  .  .  Neither  Guatemala,  Mexico,  nor  any  of 
the  lands  to  the  north  were  ever  included  in 
Tierra  Firme.  English  authors  often  apply  the 
Latin  form,  Terra  Firma,  to  this  division,  which 
is  misleading." — H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the 
P((ciflc.  Statex,  v.  1,  ;).  290,  fout-note. —  See,  also, 
Sr.\Nisii  ]^I.\ix. 

TIERS  ETAT.     See  Estates,  the  Three. 

TIGORINI,  OR  TIGURINI,  in  GauI.The.— 
After  the  Cimbri  had  defeated  two  Roman  armies, 
in  113  and  1U9  B.  C,  "the  Ilelvetii,  who  had 
sulTered  much  in  the  constant  conflicts  with  their 
north-eastern  neighbours,  felt  themselves  stimu- 
lated by  tlie  example  of  the  C^imbri  to  seek  in 
their  turn  for  more  ciuiet  and  fertile  settlements 
in  western  Gatd,  and  had,  perhaps,  even  when 
the  Cimbrian  hosts  marched  through  their  land, 
,  formed  an  alliance  with  them  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  under  the  leadership  of  Divico,  the  forces 
of  the  Tougeui  (position  unknown)  and  of  the 
Tigorini  (on  the  lake  of  jMurten)  crossed  the 
Jura  and  reached  the  territory  of  the  Nitiobro- 
ges  (about  Agen  on  the  Garonne).  The  Roman 
army  under  the  consul  Lucius  Cassius  Longiiuis, 
which  they  here  encountered,  allowed  itself  to 
be  decoyed  by  the  Helvetii  into  an  ambush,  in 
which  the  general  himself  and  his  legate,  the 
consular  Gains  Piso,  along  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  soldiers,  met  their  death." — T. 
]\Iommsen,  Ilisit.  of  Home,  hk.  4,  ch.  5. —  Subse- 
quently the  Tigorini  and  the  Tougeni  joined  the 
Ciml)ri.  but  were  not  present  at  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  Raudine  Plain  and  escaped  the 
destroying  swords  of  the  legions  of  Marius,  by 
flying  back  to  their  native  Helvetia. 

TIGRANOCERTA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  69). 
See  Rome:  15.  C;.  78-68. 

TIGRANOCERTA,  The  building  of.     See 

GoKDVENE. 

TILDEN,  Samuel  J.— In  the  Free  Soil 
Movement.     See  United  St.vtes  op  Am.  :  A.  D, 

1848 The  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  Ring. 

See  New  Yohk:  A.  I).  1863-1871 Defeat  in 

Presidential  Election.  See  United  Siates  of 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1876-1877. 

TILLEMONT  :  A.  D.  1635.— Stormed  and 
sacked  by  the  Dutch  and  French.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  I).  1635-1638. 

TILLY,  Count  von  :  Campaigns.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  1).  WM,  to  1631-lO.tt. 

TILSIT,  Treaty  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1807  (.June  — July). 

TIMAR.—  TIM  ARLL—  SAIM.  —  SPAHI. 
— "  It  was  Alaeddin  who  first  instituted  a  division 
of  all  conquered  lands  among  the  '  Sipahis.'  or 
Spahis  (horsemen),  on  conditions  which,  like  the 
feudal  tenures  of  Christian  Europe,  obliged  the 
holders  to  service  in  the  tield.  Here,  however,  ends 
the  likeness  l)etween  the  Turkish  '  Timar '  and 
the  European  fief.  The  '  Timarli '  were  not,  like 
the  C'liristian  knighthood,  a  proud  and  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  almost  independent  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  having  a  voice  in  his  coimcils,  l)ut 
the  mere  creatures  of  the  Sultan's  breath.  The 
Ottoman  constitution  recognised  no  order  of  no- 


bility, and  was  essentially  a  democratic  despot- 
ism. The  institution  of  military  tenures  was 
modified  b}'  Amurath  L,  who  divided  tliem  into 
the  larger  and  smaller  (' Siamet '  and  'Timar'), 
the  holders  of  which  were  called  '  Saim '  and 
'Timarli.'  Every  cavalier,  or  Spahi,  who  had 
assisted  to  conquer  by  his  bravery,  was  rewarded 
with  a  fief,  which,  whether  large  or  small,  was 
called  '  Kilidsch  '  (the  sword).  The  symbols  of  his 
investment  were  a  sword  and  colours  ('  Kilidsch  ' 
and  'Sandjak')."— T.  H.  Dyer,  The  HUiory  of 
Mdden)   Em-ope.  v.  \,introil. — See,  also,   Spahis. 

TIMOCRACV.     See  Geomori. 

TIMOLEON.and  the  deliverance  of  Sicily. 
See  Syracuse:  B.  C.  344. 

TIMOUR,The  Conquests  of.— "Timourthe 
Tartar,  as  he  is  usually  termed  in  history,  was 
called  by  his  countrymen  Timourlenk,  that  is, 
Timour  the  Lame,  from  the  eilects  of  an  early 
wound;  a  name  which  some  European  writers 
have  converted  into  Tamerlane,  or  Tamberlaine. 
He  was  of  Mongol  origin  [see  below],  and  a  di- 
rect descendant,  by  the  motlier's  side,  of  Zenghis 
Khan,  He  was  born  at  Sebzar,  a  town  near 
Samarcand,  in  Transoxiana,  in  1336.  .  .  .  Ti- 
mour's  early  youth  was  passed  in  struggles  for 
ascendency  with  the  petty  chiefs  of  rival  tribes, 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  had  fought  his  way 
to  undisputed  pre-eminence,  and  was. proclaimed 
Khan  of  Zagatai  by  the  '  couroultai,' or  general 
assembly  of  the  warriors  of  his  race.  He  chose 
Samarcand  as  the  ca|iital  of  his  dominion,  and 
openly  announced  that  he  wotild  make  that  do- 
minion comprise  the  whole  habitable  earth.  .  .  . 
Ill  the  thirty-si.x  j'ears  of  his  reign  he  raged  over 
the  workl  from  the  great  wall  of  China  to  the 
centre  of  Russia  on  tlie  north ;  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Nile  were  the  western  limits  of 
his  career,  which  was  pressed  eastward  as  far  as 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  lie  united  in  his  own 
person  tlie  .sovereignties  of  twenty-seven  coun- 
tries, and  he  stood  in  the  place  of  nine  several 
dynasties  of  kings.  .  .  .  The  career  of  Timour 
as  a  conqueror  is  unparalleled  in  history;  for 
neither  Cyrus,  nor  Alexander,  nor  Cresar,  nor 
Attila,  nor  Zenghis  Khan,  nor  Charlemagne,  nor 
Napoleon,  ever  won  by  the  sword  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  or  ruled  over  so  many  myriads 
of  subjugated  fellow-creatures." — E.  S.  Creasy, 
Hint,  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  eh.  3. — "Born  of  the 
same  family  as  Jenghiz,  though  not  one  of 
his  direct  descendants,  he  bore  throughout  life 
the  humble  title  of  Emir,  and  led  about  with 
him  a  nominal  Grand  Khan  [a  descendant  of 
Chagatai,  one  of  tlie  sons  of  .lengliiz  Khan], 
of  whom  he  professed  himself  a  dutiful  subject. 
His  pedigree  may  in  strictness  entitle  him  to  be 
called  a  Mogul ;  but,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
himself  and  his  hordes  must  be  regarded  as 
Turks.  Like  all  the  eastern  Turks,  such  civili- 
zation as  they  had  was  of  Persian  origin;  and 
it  was  of  the  Persian  form  of  Islam  that  Timour 
was  so  zealous  an  assertor. " —  E.  A.  Freeman, 
7/«.v<.  and  Conquests  of  the  Saraeens,  lect.  6. —  In 
1378  Timour  overran  Khuarezm.  Between  1380 
and  1386  he  subjugated  Khorassan,  Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan  and  Sistan.  lie  then  passed  into 
southern  Persia  and  forced  the  submission  of  the 
Mozafferides  who  reigned  over  Fars,  punishing 
the  city  of  Isfahan  for  a  rebellious  rising  by  the 
massacre  of  70,000  of  its  inhabitants.  This  done, 
he  returned  to  Samarkand  for  a  jieriod  of  rest  and 
prolonged  carousal.     Taking  the  field  again  in 
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1389,  he  turned  liis  arms  northward  and  shat- 
tered the  famous  "  Golden  Horde,"  of  the  Khan- 
ate of  Kiptchak,  which  dominated  a  large  part 
of  Russia.  In  1393-93  the  Tartar  conqueror 
completed  the  subjugation  of  Persia  and  Meso- 
potamia, extinguishing  the  decayed  Mongol  Em- 
pire of  the  Ilkhans,  and  piling  up  a  pyramid  of 
90.000  human  heads  on  the  ruins  of  Bagdad,  the 
old  capital  of  Islam.  Thence  he  pursued  his 
career  of  slaughter  through  Armenia  and  Geor- 
gia, and  finished  his  campaign  of  lire  years  by  a 
last  destroying  blow  struck  at  the  Kiptchak 
Khan  whom  he  is  said  to  have  pursued  as  far  as 
Moscow.  Once  more,  at  Samarkand,  the  red- 
hauded,  invincible  savage  then  gave  himself  up 
to  orgies  of  pleasure-making ;  but  it  was  not  for 
many  mouths.  His  eyes  were  now  on  India,  and 
the  years  1398-1399  were  spent  by  him  in  carry- 
ing death  and  desolation  through  the  Punjab, 
and  to  the  cit3'  of  Delhi,  which  was  made  a  scene 
of  awful  massacre  and  pillage.  No  permanent 
conquest  was  achieved ;  the  plunder  and  the 
pleasure  of  slaughter  were  the  ends  of  the  expe- 
dition. A  more  serious  purpose  directed  the 
next  movement  of  Timour's  arms,  which  were 
turned  against  the  rival  Turk  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
Roum  —  the  Ottoman,  Bajazet,  or  Bayezid,  who 
boasted  of  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  East.  In  1402,  Bajazet  was  summoned  from 
the  siege  of  Constantinople  to  defend  his  realm. 
On  the  20th  of  Julj-  in  that  year,  on  the  plain  of 
Angora,  he  met  the  enormous  hosts  of  Timour- 
lenk  and  was  overwhelmed  by  them  —  his  king- 
dom lost,  himself  a  captive.  The  merciless 
Tartar  hordes  swept  hapless  Anatolia  with  a 
besom  of  destruction  and  death.  Nicaa,  Prusa 
and  other  cities  were  sacked.  Smyrna  provoked 
the  Tartar  savage  by  an  obstinate  defense  and  was 
doomed  to  the  sword,  without  mercy  for  age  or 
sex.  Even  then,  the  customary  pyramid  of  heads 
which  he  built  on  the  site  was  not  large  enough  to 
satisfy  his  eye  and  he  increased  its  height  by 
alternate  layers  of  mud.  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
other  cities  of  Syria  had  been  dealt  with  in  like 
manner  the  year  before.  When  satiated  with 
blood,  he  returned  to  Samarkand  in  1404,  rested 
there  until  January  1405.  and  then  set  out  upon 
an  expedition  to  China;  but  he  died  on  the  way. 
His  empire  was  soon  broken  in  pieces. — A.  Yam- 
bery.  Hut.  of  Bokhara,  eh.  10,  11,  12. 

Also  ek:  J.  Hutton,  Central  A-tia,  ch.  5-6. — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ch.  65. —  A.  Lamartine,  Hist,  of  Turkey,  bk. 
7. —  H.  G.  Smith,  Romance  of  Hist.,  ch.  4. 

TIMUCHI. — This  was  the  name  given  to  the 
members  of  the  senate  or  council  of  six  hundred 
of  Massilia  —  ancient  Marseilles.  —  G.  Long,  De- 
cline of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  1,  ch.  21. 

TIMUCUA,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes:  Ti-MUQUAXAX  Family. 

TIN N EH.  See  American  Aborigines :  Ath- 
apascan Family. 

TIOCAJAS,  Battles  of.     See  Ecuador:  Ab- 

ORIlilXAL    KINGDOM. 

TIPPECANOE,  The  Battle  of.  See  United 
ST.iTEs  OF  Am.:    a.  1).  ISll. 

TIPPERMUIR,  Battle  of  (1644).  See  Scot- 
l.\nd:    a.  D.  1644-1645. 

TIPPOO  (OR  TIPU)  SAIB,  English  wars 
with.    See  India:  A.  D.  1785-1793,  and  1798-1805. 

TIROL.     See  Tyrol. 

TIRSHATHA.  —  An  ancient  Persian  title, 
borne  by  an  olEcer  whose  functions  corresponded 


with  those  of  High  Sheriff.  — H.  Ewald,  Hist,  of 
Israel,  bk.  5,  sect.  1. 

TIRYNS.     SeeARGOs;  and  Heracleid.s;. 

TITHE. — "To  consecrate  to  the  Sanctuary 
in  pure  thankfulness  towards  God  the  tenth  of 
all  annual  profits,  was  a  primitive  tradition 
among  the  Canaanites,  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians. The  custom,  accordingly,  very  early 
passed  over  to  Israel."— H.  Ewald,  Antiguities 
of  Israel,  introd..  Zd  sect.,  11,  3. — Modern  "rec- 
ognition of  the  legal  obligation  of  tithe  dates 
from  the  eighth  century,  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  England.  In  A.  D.  779  Charles  the  Great 
ordained  that  every  one  should  pay  tithe,  and 
that  the  proceeds  should  be  disposed  of  by  the 
bishop ;  and  in  A.  D.  787  it  was  made  imperative 
by  the  legatine  councils  held  in  England." — W. 
Stubbs,  Coi\st.  Hist,  of  Enr/..  ch.  8,  sect.  86  (».  1). 

TITHE  OF  SALADIN.  See  Saladin, 
The  Tithe  of. 

TITHES,  Irish.  See  England:  A.  D.  1832- 
1833. 

TITIES,  The.  See  Rome:  The  begin- 
nings. 

TITUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  79-81. 

TIVITIVAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes:  Caribs  and  their  Kindred. 

TIVOLI.     See  Tibur. 

TL  ACOPAN.    See  Mexico  :  A.  D.  1325-1502. 

TLASCALA.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1319 
(JiTNE — October). 

T'LINKETS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Athapascan  Family. 

TOBACCO  :  Its  introduction  into  the  Old 
World  from  the  New.  See  America:  A.  D. 
1584-1586. 

The  systematic  culture  of  the  plant  intro- 
duced in  Virginia.  See  Virginia;  A.  D.  1609- 
1616. 

TOBACCO  NATION,  The.  See  American 
Aborigines:  Hurons;  and  Iroquois  Confed- 
eracy: Their  Name. 

TOBAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Pampas  Tribes. 

TOGA,  The  Roman. — "The toga,  the  specif- 
ically national  dress  of  the  Romans,  was  origi- 
nally put  on  the  naked  body,  fitting  much  more 
tightly  than  the  rich  folds  of  the  togas  of  later 
times.  About  the  shape  of  this  toga,  which  is 
described  as  a  semicircular  cloak  ....  many 
different  opinions  prevail.  Some  scholars  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  an  oblong  piece  of  woven 
cloth  .  .  .  ;  others  construct  it  of  one  or  even 
two  pieces  cut  into  segments  of  a  circle.  Here 
again  we  shall  adopt  in  the  main  the  results 
arrived  at  through  practical  trials  by  Weiss 
('CostQmkunde,'  p.  9.56  et  seq.).  The  Roman 
toga  therefore  was  not  ...  a  quadrangular 
oblong,  but  '  had  the  shape  of  an  oblong  edged 
off  into  the  form  of  an  oval,  the  middle  length 
being  equal  to  about  three  times  the  height  of  a 
grownup  man  (exclusive  of  the  head),  and  its 
middle  breadth  equal  to  twice  the  same  length. 
In  putting  it  on.  the  toga  was  at  first  folded 
lengthwise,  and  the  double  dress  thus  originated 
was  laid  in  folds  on  the  straight  edge  and  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder  in  the  simple  manner  of 
the  Greek  or  Tuscan  cloak ;  the  toga,  however, 
covered  the  whole  left  side  and  even  dragged  on 
the  ground  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  cloak 
was  then  pulled  across  the  back  and  through  the 
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right  arm,  the  ends  being  again  tlirown  over  the 
left  shoulder  backwards.  The  part  of  the  drapery 
covering  the  back  was  once  more  pulled  towards 
the  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  add  to  the  riclmess 
of  thefolds.' .  .  .  The  simpler,  that  is  narrower, 
toga  of  earlier  times  n.aturally  clung  more  tightly 
to  the  body." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of 
the  Greehi  and  Romitns.  sect.  9.5. — "No  tacks  or 
fastenings  of  any  sort  indeed  are  visible  in  the 
toga,  but  their  existence  may  be  inferred  from 
the  great  formality  and  little  variation  displayed 
in  its  divisions  and  folds.  In  general,  the  toga 
seems  not  only  to  have  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
short  sleeve  to  the  right  arm.  which  was  left  un- 
confined,  but  to  have  covered  the  left  arm  down 
to  the  wrist.  .  .  .  The  material  of  the  toga  was 
wool;  the  colour,  in  early  ages,  its  own  natural 
yellowish  hue.  In  later  periods  this  seems,  how- 
ever, onlj'  to  have  tjeen  retained  in  the  togas  of 
the  higher  orders ;  inferior  persons  wearing  theirs 
dyed,  and  candiflates  for  public  offices  bleached 
by  an  artificial  process.  In  times  of  mourning 
the  toga  was  worn  black,  or  was  left  off  alto- 
gether. Priests  and  magistrates  wore  the  '  toga 
pretexta,'  or  toga  edged  with  a  purple  border, 
called  pretexta.  This  .  .  .  was,  as  well  as  the 
bulla,  or  small  round  gold  box  suspended  on  the 
breast  by  way  of  an  amulet,  worn  by  all  youths 
of  noble  birth  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  .  .  .  The 
knights  wore  the  '  trabea,'  or  toga  striped  with 
purple  throughout." — T.  Hope,  Costume  of  the 
Ancients,  v.  1. 

TOGATI,  The.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  275. 

TOGGENBURG  WAR,  The.  See  Swit- 
ZEUL.\xi):    A.  I).   lli.V2-17SC). 

TOGRUL  BEG,  Seljuk  Turkish  Sultan. 
A.  D.  1037-1003. 

TOHOMES,  The.  See  A.meric.\x  Aborig- 
ines: MusKnoGE.\x  Fa.mily. 

TOHOPEKA,  Battle  of  {1814).  See  United 
St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (August— 
Apiiii.). 

TOISECH.     See  Ri. 

TGI  SON  D'OR.— The  French  name  of  the 
Order  of  Knighthood  known  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  as  the  "Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece."     See  Golden  Fleece. 

TOLBIAC,  Battle  of.  See  Alem.\nni:  A.  D. 
496-504:  also,  Fr.\nks:  A.  D.  4S1-.511. 

TOLEDO,  Ohio  :  A.  D.  1805-1835.— Site  in 
dispute  between  Ohio  and  Michigan.  See 
Michigan:  A.  D.  1837. 

TOLEDO,  Spain:  A.  D.  531-712.  — The 
capital  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain.     See 

GoTiis  (Visigoths) :  A.  I).  507-711. 

A.  D.  712. —  Surrender  to  the  Arab-Moors. 
See  Spai.n-:  A.  I).  711-713. 

A.  D.  1083-1085.— Recovery  from  the  Moors. 
—  On  the  crumbling  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Spanish  caliphate  of  Cordova,  Toledo  became 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  petty 
kingdoms  which  arose  in  Moorish  Spain.  But 
on  the  death  of  its  founder.  Aben  Dylnun,  and 
under  his  incapable  son  Yahia,  the  kingdom  of 
Toledo  soon  sank  to  such  weakness  as  invited 
the  attacks  of  the  Christian  king  of  Leon,  Alfonso 
VI.  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  on  the  '25th  of 
.^lay,  A.  D.  1085"  the  old  capital  of  the  Goths, 
which  the  Moslems  had  occupied  for  nearly  four 
centuries,  was  restored  to  their  descendants  and 
successors. — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain  and 
Pm-tugal,  Ik.  3,  sect.  1,  ch.  1. 


A.  D.  1520-1522.—  Revolt  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charles,  the  emperor. —  Siege  and 
surrender.     See  Spain:    A.  D.  1018-1522. 

TOLEDO,  Councils  of.  See  Goths  (Visi- 
goths): A.  I).  -507-711. 

TOLENTINO,  Treaty  of  (1797).  See 
France;  A.  D.  1796-1797  (October— April). 


TOLERATION,  and  the  Puritan  theocracy 
of  Massachusetts.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  D. 
1631-1636. 

In  Maryland.    See  Maryland:  A.  D.  1649. 

TOLERATION  ACT,  The.    See  England: 

A.  D.  16S9  (April— August). 

TOLOSA,  Battle  of  Las  Navas  de  (I2ti  or 
1212).  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1146-1232;  also,  Al- 
.mohades. 

TOLTECS,  The.     See  Mexico,  Ancient. 

TOMI. — An  ancient  Greek  city  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Euxine,  which  Avas  Ovid's  place 
of  banishment.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  mod- 
ern town  of  Kusteudje. 

TONE,  Theobald  Wolf,  and  the  United 
Irishmen.     See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1793-1798. 

TONIKAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  American 
Aborigines:  Tonikan  Fa.mily. 

TONKAWAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines:  Tonkawan  Family. 

TONKIN.  — COCHIN-CHINA.  — AN- 
NAM.  —  CAMBOJA.  —  "The  whole  region 
which  recent  events  have  practically  converted 
into  French  territory  comprises  four  distinct 
political  divisions:  Tonkin  in  the  north;  Cochin- 
China  in  the  centre;  Lower  Cochin-China  and 
Camboja  in  the  south.  The  first  two,  formerly 
separate  States,  have  since  1802  constituted  a 
single  kingdom,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  em- 
pire of  Annam.  This  term  Annam  (properly 
Annan)  appears  to  be  a  modified  form  of  Ngan- 
nan,  that  is,  'Southern  Peace,'  first  applied  to 
the  frontier  river  between  China  and  Tonkin, 
and  afterwards  extended  not  only  to  Tonkin,  but 
to  the  whole  region  south  of  that  river  after  its 
conquest  and  pacification  by  China  in  the  third 
century  of  the  new  era.  Hence  its  convenient 
application  to  the  same  region  since  the  union  of 
Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  under  one  dynasty  and 
since  the  transfer  of  the  administration  to  France 
in  1883.  is  but  a  survival  of  the  Chinese  usage, 
and  fully  justified  on  historic  grounds.  Tonkin 
(Tongking,  Tungking),  that  is,  '  Eastern  Capi- 
tal,' a  term  originally  applied  to  Ha-noi  when 
that  city  was  the  royal  residence,  has  in  quite 
recent  times  been  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  whose  true  historic  name  is 
Yileh-nan.  Under  the  native  rulers  Tonkin  was 
divided  into  provinces  and  sub-divisions  bearing 
Chinese  names,  and  corresponding  to  the  admin- 
istrative divisions  of  the  Chinese  empire.  .  .  . 
Since  its  conquest  by  Cochin-China  the  country 
has  been  administered  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  southern  kingdom.  From  this  State  Tonkin 
is  separated  partly  by  a  spur  of  the  coast  range 
projecting  seawards,  partly  by  a  wall  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  running  in  the  same 
direction.  After  the  erection  of  this  artificial 
barrier,  which  lies  about  18°  X.  lat..  between 
Hatinh  and  Dong-koi,  the  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms  came  to  be  respectively  distinguished 
by  the  titles  of  Dang-ngoai  and  Dang-trcng,  that 
is,  'Outer'  and  'Inner  Route.'  The  term  Cochin- 
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China,  bj'  wliicli  the  Inner  Route  is  best  known, 
has  no  more  to  do  with  China  than  it  lias  with 
the  Indian  cit}'  of  Cochin.  It  appears  to  be  a 
moditied  form  of  Kwe-Clien-Ching,  tliat  is,  the 
'Kingdom  of  Chen-Cliing, '  the  name  by  which 
this  region  was  tirst  linown  in  the  9th  century 
of  the  new  era,  from  its  capital  Clien-Ching. 
Anotlier  although  less  probable  derivation  is 
from  the  Cliinese  Co-Chen-Ching,  meaning  '  Old 
Champa.'  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  the 
Cham  (Tsiam)  nation  was  the  most  powerful  in 
the  peninsula.  .  .  .  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  Cochin-China  comprised  the  whole  of 
tlie  coast  lands  from  Tonkin  nearly  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pursat  hills  in  South  Caraboja.  .  .  . 
From  the  remotest  times  China  claimed,  and 
intermittently  exercised,  suzerain  authority  over 
Annam.  whose  energies  have  for  ages  been 
"Wasted  partly  in  vain  efforts  to  resist  this  claim, 
partly  in  still  more  disastrous  warfare  between 
the  two  rival  States.  Almost  the  tirst  distinctly 
historic  event  was  the  reduction  of  Lu-liang,  as 
Tonkin  was  then  called,  by  the  Chinese  in  318 
B.  C,  when  the  country  was  divided  into  pre- 
fectures, and  a  civil  and  military  organisation 
established  on  the  Chinese  model.  .  .  .  Early  in 
the  ninth  century  of  the  new  era  the  term  Kwe- 
Chen-Ching  (Cochin-China)  began  to  be  applied 
to  the  southern,  which  had  already  asserted  its 
independence  of  the  northern,  kingdom.  In  1438 
the  two  States  freed  tliemselves  temporarily  from 
the  Chinese  protectorate,  and  300  years  later  the 
Annamese  reduced  all  that  remained  of  the 
Champa  territory,  driving  the  natives  to  the  up- 
lands, and  settling  in  the  plains.  This  conquest 
was  followed  about  17.50  by  that  of  the  southern 
or  maritime  provinces  of  Camboja  since  known 
as  Lower  (now  French)  Cochin-China.  In  1775 
the  King  of  Cochin-China,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  in  1774,  reduced  Tonkin,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  of  Annam  by  the  Chinese 
emperor.  But  in  1798  Gia-long,  son  of  the  de- 
posed monarch,  recovers  the  throne  with  the  aid 
of  some  French  auxiliaries,  and  in  1803  reconsti- 
tutes the  Annamese  empire  under  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  sceptre.  From  this  time  the  relations 
with  France  become  more  frecjuent.  .  .  .  After 
his  death  in  1830  the  anti-European  national 
party  acquires  the  ascendant,  the  French  officers 
are  dismissed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
which  had  made  rapid  progress  during  the  reign 
of  Gia  long,  is  subjected  to  cruel  and  systematic 
persecution.  Notwithstanding  the  protests  and 
occasional  intervention  of  France,  this  policy  is 
persevered  in,  until  the  execution  of  Bishop  Diaz 
in  1857  by  order  of  Tu-Duc,  third  in  succession 
from  Gia-long,  calls  for  more  active  interference. 
Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly  captures  Tourane 
in  1858,  followed  next  year  by  the  rout  of  the 
Annamese  army  at  the  same  place,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Donnai 
and  of  Gia-dinh  (Saigon),  capital  of  Lower 
Cochin-China.  This  virtually  established  French 
supremacy,  which  was  sealed  bv  the  treaty  of 
1863,  ceding  the  three  best,  and  that  of  1867  the 
three  remaining,  provinces  of  Lower  Cochin- 
China.  It  was  further  strengthened  and  extend- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  1863,  securing  the  protec- 
torate of  Camboja  and  the  important  strategical 
position  of  '  Quatre-Bras'  on  the  Mekhong. 
Then  came  the  scientitic  expeilition  of  Mekhong 
(1866-68),  which  dissipated  the  hopes  entertained 
of  that  river  giving  access  to  the  trade  of  South- 


ern China.  Attention  was  accordingly  now  at- 
tracted to  the  Song-koi  basin,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  French  interests  in  Tonkin  secured  by 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  concluded 
with  the  Annamese  Government  in  1874.  This 
prepared  the  way  for  the  recent  diplomatic  com- 
plications with  Annam  and  China,  followed  by 
the  military  operations  in  Cochin-China  and  Ton- 
kin [see  France:  A.  D.  1875-1889],  which  led 
up  to  the  treaties  of  1883  and  1884,  extending 
the  French  protectorate  to  the  whole  of  Annam, 
and  forbidding  the  Annamese  Government  all 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  powers.  China 
included,  except  through  the  intermediary  of 
France.  Lastly,  the  ap'pointment  in  1886  of  a 
French  Resident  General,  with  full  administra- 
tive powers,  effaced  the  last  vestige  of  national 
autonomy,  and  virtually  reduced  the  ancient 
kingdoms  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  to  the 
po.sition  of  an  outlying  French  possession." — 
A.  H.  Keane,  Eaxtern  Genf/rapht/,  pp.  98-104. — 
"  In  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Cochin-China, 
and  in  Camboja,  still  survive  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  historical  Tsiam  (Cham,  Khiam) 
race,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  Farther  India.  Accord- 
ing to  Gagelin,  they  ruled  over  the  whole  region 
between  the  Menam  and  the  Gulf  of  Tongking. 
.  .  .  Like  the  Tsiams,  the  Cambojans,  or 
Khmers,  are  a  race  sprung  from  illustrious  an- 
cestry, but  at  present  reduced  to  about  1,500,000, 
partly  in  tlie  south-eastern  provinces  of  Siam, 
partly  forming  a  petty  state  under  French  pro- 
tection, which  is  limited  east  and  west  by  the 
Jlekong  and  Gulf  of  Siam,  north  and  south  by 
the  Great  Lake  and  French  Cochin-China.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  prosperity  the  Cambojan 
empire  overshadowed  a  great  part  of  Indo-China, 
and  maintained  regular  intercourse  with  Cis- 
gangetic  India  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  Island  of  .lava.  The  centre  of  its  power 
lay  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Great  Lake, 
where  the  names  of  its  great  cities,  the  archi- 
tecture and  scidptures  of  its  ruined  temples, 
attest  the  successive  influences  of  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism  on  the  local  culture.  A  native 
legentl,  based  possibly  on  historic  data,  relates 
how  a  Hindu  prince  migrated  with  ten  millions 
of  his  subjects,  some  twenty-three  centuries  ago, 
from  Indraspathi  (Delhi)  to  Camboja,  while  the 
present  dynasty  claims  descent  from  a  Benares 
family.  But  still  more  active  relations  seem  to 
have  been  maintained  with  Lanka  (Ceylon), 
which  island  has  ac((uire(l  almost  a  sacred  char- 
acter in  the  eyes  of  the  Cambojans.  The  term 
Camboja  itself  (Kampusliea,  Kamp'osha)  has  by 
some  writers  been  wrongly  identified  with  the 
Camboja  of  Sanskrit  geography.  It  simply 
means  the  'land  of  the  Kammen,'  or  'Khmer.' 
Although  some  years  under  the  French  pro- 
tectorate, the  political  institutions  of  the  Cam- 
bojan state  have  undergone  little  change.  The 
king,  who  still  enjoys  absolute  power  over  the 
life  and  property  of  his  subjects,  chooses  his  own 
mandarins,  and  these  magistrates  dispense  jus- 
tice in  favour  of  the  highest  bidders.  Trade  is  a 
royal  monopoly,  sold  mostly  to  energetic  Chinese 
contractors ;  and  slavery  has  not  yet  been  abol- 
ished, although  the  severity  of  the  system  has 
been  somewhat  mitigated  since  1877.  Ordinary 
slaves  now  receive  a  daily  pittance,  which  may 
help  to  purchase  their  freedom.  ...  On  the 
eastern  slopes,  and  in  the  lower  Mekong  basin. 
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till'  (ioininant  race  are  the  Giao-shi  (Giao-kii)  or 
Aiiuamese,  wlio  are  of  doubtful  origin,  but  re- 
semble the  Cliiuesu  more  tliaii  anj'  other  people 
of  Farther  India.  Affiliated  by  some  to  the 
Malay.?,  by  others  to  the  C'hinese,  Otto  Kunze 
regards  them  as  akin  to  the  Japanese.  Accord- 
ing to  the  local  traditions  and  records  they  have 
gradually  spread  along  the  coast  from  Tongking 
southwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula. 
After  driving  the  Tsiams  into  the  interior,  they 
penetrated  about  1650  to  the  Lower  Mekong, 
which  region  formerly  belonged  to  Camboja,  but 
is  now  properly  called  French  Cochin-Chiua. 
Here  the  Annamese,  having  driven  out  or  ex- 
terminated most  of  the  Cambojans,  have  long 
formed  the  great  majority  of  tiie  population." — 
E.  Reclus,  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants :  Asia, 
«.  3,  ch.  22. 

TONNAGE  AND  POUNDAGE.  See  Tun- 
N.\GE  AM)  Podndage;  al.so,  Enoi-and:  A.  D. 
1629. 

TONQUIN.     See  Tonkin. 

TONTONTEAC.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes:   Pl'EULOS. 

TONTOS,  The.  See  Americak  Aborigines : 
Ai'AriiE  Gkoup. 

TOP  ASSES,  The.  See  India:  A.  D.  1600- 
17U2. 

TOPEKA  CONSTITUTION,  The.  See 
Kansas:  A.  I).  1854-1859. 

TOQUIS.     See  Chile:  The  Araucanians. 

TORBAY,  Landing  of  William  of  Orange 
at.  See  England:  A.  D.  1688  (.Iuly — Nove.m- 
ber). 

TORDESILLAS,  Treaty  of.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1494. 


TORGAU:  A.  D.  1525.  —  Protestant 
League.     See  Pap.uy:  A.  1).  1525-1529. 

A.  D.  1645.— Yielded  to  the  Swedes.  See 
Geu.many:  a.  I).  1640-1645. 

A.  D.  1760.— Victory  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
See  Ger.many:  A.  I).  1760. 

A.  D.  1813. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Al- 
lies. See  Germ.\ny:  A.  D.  18ia  (October — 
December). 

^ 

TORIES,  English:  Origin  of  the  Party  and 
the  Name.  See  Kapparees;  England:  A.  1). 
1680;  and  Conservative  Party'. 

Of   the    American    Revolution,    and    their 

exile. — "Before  the  Revolution  the  parties  in 
the  colonies  were  practically  identical  with  the 
AVhigs  and  Tories  of  the  mother  countr}',  the 
Whigs  or  anti-prerogative  men  supporting  ever 
the  cause  of  the  people  against  arbitrary  or 
illegal  acts  of  the  governor  or  the  council.  In 
tlu^  early  days  of  the  Revolution  the  ultra  Tories 
were  gradually  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  until  for  a  time  it  might  be  saiil  that  all 
revolutionary  America  had  become  Whig;  the 
name  Tory,  however,  was  still  applied  to  those 
will),  though  opposed  to  the  usurpations  of 
George  III.,  were  averse  to  a  final  separation 
from  England." — G.  Pellew%  Juhn  Jay,  p.  269.— 
"The  terms  Tories,  Loyalists,  Refugees,  are  bur- 
dened with  a  piteous  record  of  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings. It  has  not  been  found  easy  or  satisfac- 
tory for  even  the  most  candid  historian  to  leave 
the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  conflict  impartially 
adjusted.  Insult,  contiscation  of  property,  and 
exile  were  the  penalties  of  those  who  bore  these 
titles.  .   .  .  Remembering  that  the  most    bitter 


words  of  Wasliington  that  have  come  to  us  are 
those  wiiich  express  his  .scorn  of  Tories,  we  must 
at  least  look  to  lind  some  ])lausible,  if  not  justi- 
fying, ground  for  the  patriot  |iarty.  Among  those 
most  frank  and  fearless  in  the  avowal  of  lo}'alty, 
and  who  suffered  the  severest  jK'ualties,  wore  men 
of  the  noblest  cliaracter  and  of  the  highest  po.si- 
lion.  So,  also,  bearing  the  .same  odious  title,  were 
men  of  the  most  despicable  nature,  self-seeking 
and  unprincipled,  ready  for  any  act  of  evil.  And 
between  these  were  men  of  every  grade  of  re- 
spectability and  of  every  shade  of  moral  mean- 
ness. ...  As  a  general  rule,  the  Tories  were 
content  with  an  unarmed  resistance,  where  they 
were  not  reinforced  by  the  resources  or  forces  of 
the  enemy.  But  in  successive  places  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British  armies,  in  Bostoi^  Long 
Island,  New  York,  the  Jerseys,  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  Southern  provinces,  there  rallied 
around  them  Tories  botli  seeking  protection,  and 
ready  to  perform  all  kinils  of  military  duty  as 
allies.  By  all  the  estimates,  probably  below  the 
mark,  there  were  during  the  war  at  least  25,000 
organized  loyalist  forces.  .  .  .  When  the  day  of 
reckoning  came  at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  needed 
no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  tell  how  these  Tories, 
armed  or  unarmed,  would  fare,  and  we  have 
not  to  go  outside  the  familiar  field  of  human 
nature  for  an  explanation.  Tliat  it  was  not  till 
six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
Congress  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  removed  the 
British  army  from  New  York  —  the  delay  being 
caused  by  his  embarrassment  from  the  crowds  of 
loyalists  seeking  his  protection  —  is  a  reminder 
to  us  of  their  forlorn  condition.  .  .  .  From  all 
over  the  seaboard  of  the  continent  refugees  made 
their  way  to  New  York  in  crowds.  .  .  .  They 
threw  themselves  in  despair  upon  the  protection 
of  the  British  commander.  .  .  .  He  pleaded  his 
encumbrances  of  this  character  in  answer  to  the 
censures  upon  him  for  delaying  his  departure, 
and  he  vainly  hoped  that  Congress  would  devise 
some  measures  of  leniency  to  relieve  liim.  It  is 
dillicult  to  estimate  with  any  approach  to  exact- 
ness the  number  of  these  hounded  victims.  Man}' 
liundreds  of  them  had  been  seeking  refuge  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  since  the 
autumn  of  1782,  and  additional  parties,  in  in- 
creasing numl)er,  followed  to  the  same  provinces. 
An  historian  [Murdoch,  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia"] 
sets  the  whole  number  at  the  close  of  1783  at 
25,000.  Large  numbers  of  the  loyalists  of  the 
Southern  provinces  were  shipped  to  the  Bahamas 
and  to  tlie  "West  India  Islands.  At  one  time 
Carleton  hail  upon  his  hands  over  12,000  Tories 
clamorous  for  transportation.  ...  A  celebration 
of  the  centennial  of  the  settlement  of  Upper 
Canada  by  these  exiles  took  place  in  1884,  At  a 
meeting  of  the  royal  governor.  Lord  Dorchester, 
and  the  council,  in  Quebec,  in  November,  1789, 
in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  still  unappro- 
priated crown  lands  in  the  province,  order  was 
taken  for  the  making  and  preserving  of  a  registry 
of  the  names  of  all  persons,  w'ith  those  of  their 
sous  and  daughters,  '  who  had  adhered  to  the 
imity  of  the  empire,  and  joined  the  royal  stan- 
dard in  America  before  the  treaty  of  separation  in 
the  year  1783."  The  official  list  contains  the 
names  of  several  thousands.  It  was  by  their  de- 
scendants and  representatives  that  the  centennial 
occasion  referred  to  was  observed.  .  .  .  Some 
bands  passed  to  Canada  by  Whitehall,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Ticonderoga,  and  Plattsburg,  then  south- 
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ward  to  Cornwall,  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence, 
aud  settling  on  the  north  bank.  Otliers  went 
from  Xew  Brunswick  and  Xova  Scotia  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Sorel,  where  they  wintered,  go- 
ing afterwards  to  Kingston.  Most  of  the  exiles 
ascended  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  then  by  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Wood  Creek  to  Oneida  and  Ontario 
lakes.  ...  As  these  e.xiles  had  stood  for  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  they  took  the  name  of  the 
'United  Empire  Loyalists' "  (a  name  which  is  often 
abbreviated  in  common  use  to  U.  E.  Loyalists). — 
G.E.Ellis,  The Loyalistsand  their Fortunes(Narrn- 
tire  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  l,pp.  185-214). — 
■'  Some  10,000  refugees  had,  in  1784,  and  the  few 
years  following,  found  homes  in  Western  Canada, 
just  as  it  is  estimated  .  .  .  that  20,000  had 
settled  in  the  provinces  by  the  sea.  Assuming 
full  res[3onsibility  for  the  care  and  present  sup- 
port of  her  devoted  adherents.  Great  Britain 
opened  her  hand  cheerfully  to  assist  tliem.  .  .  . 
The  sum  paid  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
suffering  refugees  was  about  815,000,000." — 
G.  Bryce,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Canadian  People, 
ch.  7,  'sect.  2. 

Also  in  :  E.  Ryerson,  The  Loyalists  of  Am. 
and  their  Times. — L.  Sabine,  Biog.  Sketches  of  the 
Loyalists  of  Am. 

♦^ 

TORNOSA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (.September — December). 

TORO,  Battle  of  {1476).  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1368-1479. 

TOROMONOS,  The.  See  Bolfvia:  Abo- 
riginal INH.VBITANTS. 


TORONTO :  A.  D.  1749.— The  hospitable 
origin  of  the  city. — "The  Northern  Indians 
were  flocking  with  their  beaver-skins  to  the 
English  of  Osw-ego;  and  in  April,  1749,  an 
officer  named  Portneuf  had  been  sent  with 
soldiers  and  workmen  to  build  a  stockaded 
trading-house  at  Toronto,  in  order  to  intercept 
them, —  not  by  force,  which  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  French  interests,  but  by  a  tempting 
supply  of  goods  and  brandy.  Thus  the  fort  was 
kept  well  stocked,  and  with  excellent  effect." — 
F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  ch.  3  (p.  1). 

A.  D.  1813.  —  Taken  and  burned  by  the 
Americans.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1813  (April— JcLV). 

A.  D.  1837. — The  Mackenzie  rising.— Defeat 
of  the  rebels.     See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1887-1838. 


TORQUES.— "The  Latin  word  torques  has 
been  applied  in  a  very  extended  sense  to  the 
various  necklaces  or  collars  for  the  neck,  found 
in  Britain,  and  other  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Celtic  tribes.  This  word  has  been  supposed  to 
•be  derived  from  the  Welch  or  Irish  'tore, 'which 
has  the  same  signification,  but  the  converse  is 
equally  plausible,  that  this  was  derived  from  the 
Latin." — •  S.  Birch,  On  the  Tore  of  the  Celts 
(Archaeological  Journal,  r.  2). 

TORRES  VEDRAS,  The  Lines  of.  See 
Sp-\in  :  A.  D.  1809-1810  (October — September), 
and  1810-1812. 

TORTONA:  A.  D.  1155.- Destruction  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  115"^- 
lli«. 

TORTOSA  :  A.  D.  1640.— Spanish  capture 
and  sack.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1640-1642. 

TORTUGAS:  The  Rendezvous  of  the 
Buccaneers.     See  America:    A.  D.   1639-1700. 


TORTURE.  SeeL.AW,  CRiwrNAL:  A.  D.  1708. 

TORY.     See  Tories. 

TOTEMS. —  "A  peculiar  social  institution 
exists  arnong  the  [North  American]  Indians, 
very  curious  in  its  character;  and  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  may  be  traced  through 
all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  its 
prevalence  is  so  general,  and  its  influence  on  po- 
litical relations  so  important,  as  to  claim  especial 
attention.  Indian  communities,  independent  of 
their  local  distribution  into  tribes,  bands,  and 
villages,  are  composed  of  several  distinct  clans. 
Each  clan  has  its  emblem,  consisting  of.  the  fig- 
ure of  some  bird,  beast,  or  reptile ;  and  each  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  animal  which 
it  thus  bears  as  its  device;  as,  for  example,  the 
clan  of  tlie  Wolf,  the  Deer,  the  Otter,  or  the 
Hawk.  In  the  language  of  the  Algonquins, 
these  emblems  are  known  by  the  narne  of  '  To- 
tems.'  The  members  of  the  same  clan,  being 
connected,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  by  ties  of  kin- 
dred more  or  less  remote,  are  prohibited  from 
intermarriage.  Thus  Wolf  cannot  marry  Wolf ; 
but  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  take  a  wife  from  the 
clan  of  Hawks,  or  any  other  clan  but  his  own. 
It  follows  that  when  this  prohibition  is  rigidly 
observed,  no  single  clan  can  live  apart  from  the 
rest;  but  the  whole  must  be  mingled  together, 
and  in  every  family  the  husband  and  wife  must 
be  of  different  clans.  To  different  totems  attach 
different  degrees  of  rank  and  dignity ;  and  those 
of  the  Bear,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Wolf  are 
among  the  first  in  honor.  Each  man  is  proud  of 
his  badge,  jealously  asserting  its  claims  to  re- 
spect ;  and  the  members  of  the  same  clan,  though 
they  may,  perhaps,  speak  different  dialects,  and 
dwell  far  asunder,  are  yet  bound  together  by  the 
closest  ties  of  fraternity.  If  a  man  is  killed, 
every  member  of  the  clan  feels  called  upon  to 
avenge  him;  and  the  wayfarer,  the  hunter,  or 
the  warrior  is  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  in  the 
distant  lodge  of  the  clansman  whose  face  per- 
haps he  has  never  seen.  It  may  be  added  that 
certain  privileges,  highly  prized  as  hereditary 
rights,  sometimes  reside  in  particular  clans; 
such  as  that  of  furnishing  a  sachem  to  the  tribe, 
or  of  performing  certain  religious  ceremonies  or 
magic  rites. " —  F.  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac,  ch.  1, — "A  totem  is  a  class  of  material 
objects  which  a  savage  regards  with  supersti- 
tious respect,  believing  that  there  exists  between 
him  and  every  member  of  the  class  an  intimate 
and  altogether  special  relation.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  an  Ojibway  (Chippeway)  word 
'totem,'  the  correct  spelling  of  which  is  some- 
what uncertain.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
literature,  so  far  as  appears,  by  .1.  Long,  an  In- 
dian interpreter  of  last  century,  who  spelt  it 
'totam.'.  .  .  The  connexion  between  a  man  and 
his  totem  is  mutually  beneficent ;  the  totem  pro- 
tects the  man,  and  the  man  shows  his  respect  for 
the  totem  in  various  ways,  by  not  killing  it  if  it 
be  an  animal,  and  not  cutting  or  gathering  it  if 
it  be  a  plant.  As  distinguished  from  a  fetich,  a 
totem  is  never  an  isolated  individual,  but  always 
a  class  of  objects,  generally  a  species  of  animals 
or  of  plants,  more  rarely  a  class  of  inanimate 
natural  objects,  very  rarely  a  class  of  artificial 
objects.  Considered  in  relation  to  men,  totems 
are  of  at  least  three  kinds: — (1)  the  clan  totem, 
common  to  a  whole  clan,  and  passing  by  inheri- 
tance from  generation  to  generation ;  (2)  the  sex 
totem,  common  either  to  all  the  males  or  to  all 
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the  females  of  a  tribe,  to  the  exclusion  in  either 
case  of  the  other  sex;  (3)  the  individual  totem, 
belonging  to  a  single  individual  and  not  passing 
to  his  descendants. " —  J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemism, 
pp.  1-3. 

Also  in:  L.  H.  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois, ch.  4. — The  same,  Ancient  Society,  pt.  2. — 
L.  Fison  and  A.  W.  Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and 
Kurnai.  app.  B. —  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and 
Marriaqe  ill  Early  Arabia,  ch.  7. 

TOTILA,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths.  See 
Ron;:  A.   D.  53.5-553. 

TOTONACOS,  The.     See  Americjvn  Abo- 

RIGIKES:    TOTONACOS. 

♦ 

TOUL  :  A.  D.  1552-1559.— Possession  ac- 
quired by  France.  Sec  Fkance:  A.  D.  1547- 
15.59. 

A.  D.  1648. — Ceded  to  France  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.     See  Germ.vny:  A.  D.  1648. 


TOULON :  A.  D.  1793-1794.  —  Revolt 
against  the  Revolutionary  Government  at 
Paris. — English  aid  called  in. — Siege,  capture 
and  frightful  vengeance  by  the  Terrorists. 
See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1793  (.July — December); 
and  1793-1794  (October— April). 


TOULOUSE:  B.  C.   106.— Acquisition   by 

the  Romans. —  Tolosa,  modern  Toulouse,  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Volcse  Tectosages  (see 
VoLC^,  The),  a  Gallic  tribe  which  occupied  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Garonne,  between  the  western 
prolongation  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  eastern 
Pyrenees.  Some  time  before  106  B.  C.  the  Ro- 
mans had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Tectosages 
which  enabled  them  to  place  a  garrison  in  Tolosa ; 
but  tlie  people  had  tired  of  the  arrangement, 
had  risen  against  the  garrison  and  had  put  the 
soldiers  in  chains.  On  that  provocation,  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  C;ppio,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  106, 
advanced  upon  the  town,  found  traitors  to  admit 
him  within  its  gates,  and  sacked  it  as  a  Roman 
general  knew  how  to  do.  He  found  a  great 
treasure  of  gold  in  Tolosa,  the  origin  of  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The 
treasure  was  sent  off  under  escort  to  Massilia, 
but  disappeared  on  the  way,  its  escort  being  at- 
tacked and  slain.  Consul  Oaepio  was  accused  of 
therobbery ;  there  was  a  great  scandal  and  prose- 
cution at  Rome,  and  "  Aurum  Tolosanum  " — "the 
gold  of  Toulouse" — became  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, applied  to  ill-gotten  wealth. — G.  Long, 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D. '410-509.— The  Gothic  kingdom.  See 
Goths  (Visigoths):  A.  D.  410-419.  and  after. 

A.  D.  721. — Repulse  of  the  Moslems.  See 
Mahomet-vn  Conquest:  A.  D.  715-733. 

A.  D.  781. — Made  a  county  of  Aquitaine. 
See  Aquitaixe:  A.  D.  781. 

lo-iith  Centuries.— The  rise  of  the  Counts. 
—  The  counts  of  Toulouse  "represented  an 
earlier  line  of  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  successors  of 
the  dukes  of  Gothia  or  Septimania,  under  whom 
the  capital  of  southern  Gaul  had  been  not  Poi- 
tiers but  Toulouse,  Poitou  itself  counting  as  a 
mere  underfief.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth 
century  these  dukes  of  Gothia  or  Aquitania 
Prima,  as  the  Latin  chroniclers  sometimes  called 
them  from  the  Old  Roman  name  of  their  country, 
had  seen  their  ducal  title  transferred  to  the  Poi- 
tevin  lords  of  Aquitania  Secunda  — the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine   with  whom   we  have   had   to  deal. 


But  the  Poitevin  overlordship  was  never  fully 
acknowledged  by  the  house  of  Toulouse;  and 
this  latter  in  the  course  of  the  following  century 
again  rose  to  great  importance  and  distinclii)ii. 
which  reached  its  height  in  the  person  of  Count 
Raymond  IV.,  better  known  as  Raymond  of  St. 
Gilles,  from  the  name  of  the  little  county  which 
had  been  his  earliest  possession.  From  that 
small  centre  his  rule  gradually  spread  over  the 
whole  territory  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Sep- 
timania, In  tiie  year  of  the  Norman  conquest 
of  England  [1066]  Rouergue,  which  was  held  by 
a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Toulouse, 
lapsed  to  tlie  elder  line;  in  [1088]  the  year  after 
the  Conqueror's  death  Raymond  came  into  pos- 
session of  Toulouse  itself;  in  1094  he  became,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  owner  of  half  the  Burgundian 
county  of  Provence.  His  territorial  influence 
was  doubled  by  that  of  his  personal  fame;  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  heroes  of  the  first  Crusade; 
and  when  he  died  in  1105  he  left  to  his  son  Ber- 
trand,  over  and  above  his  Aquitanian  heritage, 
the  Syrian  county  of  Tripoli.  On  Bertrand's 
death  in  1112  these  possessions  were  divided,  his 
son  Pontius  succeeding  him  as  count  of  Tripoli, 
and  surrendering  his  claims  upon  Toulouse  to 
his  uncle  Alfonso  Jordan,  a  younger  son  of  Ray- 
mond of  St.  Gilles.  Those  claims,  however, 
were  disputed.  Raymond's  elder  brother.  Count 
William  IV.,  had  left  an  only  daughter  who, 
after  a  childless  marriage  with  King  Sancho  Ra- 
mirez of  Aragon,  became  the  wife  of  Count 
William  VIII.  of  Poitou.  From  that  time  forth 
it  became  a  moot  point  whether  the  lord  of  St. 
Gilles  or  the  lord  of  Poitiers  was  the  riglitful 
count  of  Toulouse.  .  .  .  With  all  these  shiftings 
and  changes  of  ownership  the  kings  of  France 
had  never  tried  to  interfere.  Southern  Gaul  — 
'Aquitaine'  in  the  wider  sense  —  was  a  land 
whose  internal  concerns  they  found  it  wise  to 
leave  as  far  as  possible  untouched." — K.  Nor- 
gate,  England  under  the  Angerin  Kings,  v.  1,  cli. 
10— See,  also.  Burgundy:  A.  D.  10.32. 

12th  Century. — The  joyous  court.  See  Puo- 
\-ence:  a.  D.  1179-1207. 

A.  D.  1209. — The  beginning  of  the  Albigen- 
sian  Crusades.     See  Albigenses:  A.  D.   1209, 

A.  D.  1213.— Conquest  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  and  his  crusaders.  See  Albigenses:  A,  D. 
1210-1213. 

A.  D.  1229-1271.— End  of  the  reign  of  the 
Counts.     See  Albigenses:  A.  I),  1217-1229, 

A.  D.  1814.— The  last  battle  of  the  Penin- 
sular War. —  Occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
English.     See  Sp.\in  :  A.  D.  1812-1814. 


TOURCOIGN,    Battle    of. 
A.  D.  1794  (March— July). 


See    France: 


TOURNAY  :  A.  D.  1513.— Capture  by  the 
English.     See  Fr.vnce:  A.  D.  151.3-1515. 

A.  D.  1581. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Span- 
iards.    See  Netherlands:  A,  D,  1581-1.584, 

A.  D.  1583.  —  Submission  to  Spain.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1584-1585, 

A.  D.  1667.  —  Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Netherlands  (The  Spanish  Provinces)  :  A.  D. 
1667. 

A.  D.  i658. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1668. 

A.  D.  1709. — Siege  and  reduction  by  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.  1708-1709. 
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A.  D.  1713.  —  Ceded  to  Holland.  See 
Utrecht:  A.  D.  17r2-1714;  and  Netherlands 
(Holland):  A.  D.  1713-1715. 

A.  D.  1745-1748.—  Siege.  —  Battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy  and  surrender  to  the  French. —  Res- 
toration at  the  Peace.  See  Netherlands 
(ArsTRL\x  Provlxces):  a.  D.  1745;  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  The  Congress. 

A  D.  1794.— Battles  near  the  city. —  Sur- 
render to  the  French.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1794  (March — Julyi. 

TOURNEY.-TOURNAMENT.-JOUST. 
— "The  word  tournej-,  sometimes  tournament, 
and  in  Latin  'torneamentum,' clearly  indicates 
both  the  French  origin  of  these  games  and  the 
principal  end  of  tha^  exercise,  the  art  of  manoeu- 
vring, of  turning  (' tournoyer ')  his  horse  skil- 
fully, to  strike  his  adversary  and  shield  himself 
at  tiie  same  time  from  his  blows.  The  combats, 
especially  those  of  the  nobility,  were  always 
fought  on  horseback,  with  the  lance  and  sharp 
sword;  the  knight  presented  himself,  clothed  in 
armour  which  covered  his  whole  body,  and 
which,  while  it  preserved  him  from  wounds,  bent 
to  every  movement  and  retarded  those  of  his  war 
horse.  It  was  Important,  therefore,  that  constant 
exercise  should  accustom  the  knight's  limbs  to 
the  enormous  weight  which  he  must  carry,  and 
the  horse  to  the  agility  which  was  expected  of 
him.  In  a  'passage'  or  'pass  of  arms '('pass- 
age '  or  '  pas  d'armes ')  the  generic  name  of  all 
those  games,  this  exercise  was  composed  of  two 
parts:  the  joust,  which  was  a  single  combat  of 
knight  against  knight,  both  clothed  in  all  their 
arms,  and  the  tourney,  which  was  the  image  of  a 
general  battle,  or  the  encounter  and  evolutions  of 
two  troops  of  cavalry  equal  in  number." — J.  C.  L. 
de  Sismondi,  France  under  the  Feudal  System 
(Tr.  by  W.  Bellingham),  ch.  8. 

TOURS  :  A.  D.  732.— Defeat  of  the  Moors 
by  Charles  Martel.  See  Mahoz^ktan  Con- 
quest: A.  D.  715-732;  also,  Franks:  A.  D.  511- 
752. 

A.  D.  1870. — Seat  of  apart  of  the  provisional 
Government  of  National  Defense.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1870  (September  —  October). 

TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE,  The  ca- 
reer of.     See  Hayti:  A.  D.  1632-1S03. 

TOWER  AND  S'WORD,  The  Order  of 
the. —  Tills  was  an  order  of  knighthood  founded 
in  Portugal  by  Alfonso  V.,  who  reigned  from 
1438  to  1481.  "  The  institution  of  the  order  re- 
lated to  a  sword  reputed  to  be  carefully  guarded 
in  a  tower  of  the  city  of  Fez:  respecting  it  there 
was  a  prophecy  that  it  must  one  day  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  Christian  king;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Jlohammedan  empire  of  north- 
western Africa  would  be  subverted  by  the  Chris- 
tians. Alfonso  seemed  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  destined  conqueror." — S.  A.  Dunham.  Hist, 
of  Spain  and  Partugal.  r.  3,  p.  225  (Am.  ed.). 

TOWER  OF  LONDON,  The. —  "  Built 
originally  by  the  Conqueror  to  curb  London, 
afterwards  the  fortress- palace  of  his  descendants, 
and  in  the  end  the  State  prison,  from  which  a 
long  procession  of  the  ill-starred  great  went  forth 
to  lay  their  heads  on  the  block  on  Tower  Hill ; 
while  State  murders,  like  those  of  Henry  YI.  and 
the  two  young  sons  of  Edward  lY. .  were  done  in 
the  dark  chambers  of  the  Tower  itself.  "—  Gold- 


win  Smith,  A  Trip  to  England,  p.  56. — "Even 
as  to  length  of  days,  the  Tower  has  no  rival 
among  palaces  and'  prisons.  .  .  .  Old  writers 
date  it  from  the  days  of  Caesar ;  a  legend  taken 
up  by  Shakspeare  and  the  poets  in  favour  of 
which  the  name  of  Caesars  Tower  remains  in 
popular  use  to  this  very  day.  A  Roman  wall 
can  even  yet  be  traced  near  some  parts  of  the 
ditch.  The  Tower  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  in  a  way  not  incompatible  with  the 
fact  of  a  Saxon  stronghold  having  stood  upon 
the  spot.  The  buildings  as  we  have  them  now  in 
block  and  plan  were  commenced  by  William  the 
Conqueror ;  and  the  series  of  apartments  in  Cae- 
sar's Tower  [the  great  Norman  keep  now  called 
the  White  Tower]  —  hall,  galler}',  council  cham- 
ber, chapel  —  were  built  in  the  early  Norman 
reigns  and  used  as  a  royal  residence  by  all  our 
Norman  kings."— W.  H.  Dixon,  Her  Majesty's 
Tower,  ch.  1. — "  We  are  informed  by  the  '  Tex- 
tus  Roffensis'  that  the  present  Great  or  White 
Tower  %vas  constructed  by  Gundulph,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  under  the  direction  of  King  William 
I. ,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  date  assigned  by  Stow  is  1078." — J. 
Britton  and  E.  W.  Bray  ley,  J/emojra  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  ch.  1. 

Also  r\ :  Lord  de  Ros,  Memorials  of  the  Toicer. 

TOWN. — "Burh,  burgh,  borough,  in  its 
various  spellings  and  various  shades  of  meaning, 
is  our  native  word  for  urbes  of  every  kind  from 
Rome  downward.  It  is  curious  that  this  word 
should  in  ordinary  speech  have  been  so  largely 
displaced  bj-  the  vaguer  word  tun,  town,  which 
means  an  enclosure  of  any  kind,  and  in  some 
English  dialects  is  still  applied  to  a  single  house 
and  its  surroundings." — E.  A.  Freeman,  City  and 
Borough  (Macmillan's  'Mag.,  May,  1889). —  See, 
also,  TowTJSHrp;  Borough;  Guilds;  and  Com- 
mune. 

TOWNSHEND  MEASURES,  The.  See 
United  States  of  America  :  A.  D.  1766- 
1767. 

TOWNSHIP. — "In  recent  historical  writing 
dealing  with  Anglo-Saxon  conditions,  a  great 
place  has  been  occupied  by  the  '  township. '  The 
example  was  set  sixty  years  ago  by  Palgrave; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  general!}-  fol- 
lowed until  in  1874  Dr.  Stubbs  gave  the  word  a 
prominent  place  in  his  'Constitutional  History.' 
With  Dr.  Stubbs  the  'township  '  was  'the  unit 
of  the  constitutional  machinery  or  local  adminis- 
tration ' ;  and  since  then  most  writers  on  consti- 
tutional and  legal  history  have  followed  in  the 
same  direction.  .  .  .  The  language  commonly 
used  in  this  connection  need  not,  perhaps,  neces- 
sarily be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  phe- 
nomenon which  the  writers  have  in  mind  was 
actually  known  to  the  Saxons  themselves  as  a 
'township'  (■  tunscipe').  It  may  be  said  that 
'  township '  is  merely  a  modem  name  which  it  is 
convenient  to  apply  to  it.  Yet,  certainly,  that 
language  usually  suggests  that  it  was  under  that 
name  that  the  Saxons  knew  it.  .  .  .  It  is  there- 
fore of  some  interest,  at  least  for  historical  ter- 
minology,—  and  possibly  for  other  and  more  im- 
portant reasons, —  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
good  foimdation  in  Anglo-Saxon  sources  for  such 
a  use  of  the  term;  that  'tunscipe 'in  the  few 
places  where  it  does  appear  does  not  mean  an 
area  of  land,  an  extent  of  territory,  or  even  the 
material  houses  and  crofts  of  a  village ;  that  it  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  a  loose  general  term 
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for  '  tlie  villagers. "...  Only  three  passages  in 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  have  as  yet  been  fountl  in 
which  the  word  'tunscipe '  appears, —  the  Saxon 
translation  of  Bede's  'Ecclesiastical  History,'  v. 
10,  the  laws  of  Edgar,  iv.  8,  and  the  'Saxon 
Chronicle,'  s.  a  1137.  .  .  .  The  later  history  of 
the  word  '  township  '  would  probably  repay  in- 
vestigation. It  is  certainly  not  a  common  word 
In  literature  until  comparatively  recent  times; 
and,  where  it  does  appear,  its  old  meaning  seems 
often  to  cling  to  it.  .  .  .  There  is  a  good  deal  to 
make  one  believe  that '  town '  [see,  above.  Town] 
continued  to  be  the  common  popular  term  for 
what  we  may  describe  in  general  language  as  a 
rural  centre  of  population  even  into  the  18th 
century.  .  .  .  The  far  more  general  use  of  the 
word  '  town  '  than  of  '  township  '  in  early  New 
England  is  most  naturally  explained  by  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  the  word  ordinarily  employed  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  migration, —  at  any 
rate,  in  East  Anglia.  ...  It  might  very  natu- 
rally be  said  that  the  effect  of  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment is  no  more  than  to  replace  '  township  '  by 
town,  and  that  such  a  change  is  immaterial, — 
that  it  is  a  difference  between  tweedle-dum  and 
tweedle-dee.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  tlie  adoption  of  a  more  correct  terminology 
will  be  of  scientific  advantage;  and  for  this 
reason.  So  long  as  we  speak  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
'  townsliip  '  we  can  hardly  help  attaching  to  the 
word  somewhat  of  the  meaning  which  it  has 
borne  since  the  sixteenth  century.  We  think  of  it 
as  an  area  inhaliited  by  freemen  with  an  admin- 
istrative machinery  in  the  hands  of  an  assembly 
of  those  inhabitants  and  of  officers  chosen  by 
them.  We  start,  therefore,  with  a  sort  of  un- 
conscious presumption  that  the  '  township  '  was 
what  we  call  '  free.' .  .  .  Now,  it  is  this  question 
as  to  the  position  of  the  body  of  the  population 
in  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times  that  is  just  now 
at  issue ;  and  no  student  would  say  that  at  pres- 
ent the  question  is  settled." — W.  J.  Ashley,  The 
Anglo- Sit. roil  "Township"  (Quarterly  Journal  of 
EconomicK,  April,  1894). 

TOWNSHIP  AND  TOWN-MEETING, 
The  New  England. — "AVhcn  people  from  Eng- 
land fir.st  came  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  they  settled  in  groups  upon 
small  irregular-shaped  patches  of  land,  which 
soon  came  to  be  known  as  townships.  .  .  .  This 
migration  .  .  .  was  a  movement,  not  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  separate  families,  but  of  church- 
congregations,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  as  the 
settlers  made  their  way  inland  and  westward. 
.  .  .  A  township  would  consist  of  about  as  many 
farms  as  coidd  be  disposed  within  convenient 
distance  from  the  meeting-house,  where  all  the 
inhabitants,  young  and  old,  gathered  every  Sun- 
day, coming  on  horseback  or  afoot.  The  meet- 
ing-house was  thus  centrally  situated,  and  near 
it  was  the  town  pasture  or  '  common,'  with  the 
school-house  and  the  block-house,  or  rude  for- 
tress for  defence  against  the  Indians.  .  .  . 
Around  the  meeting-house  and  common  the 
dwellings  gradually  clu.stered  into  a  village,  and 
after  a  while  the  tavern,  store,  and  town-house 
made  their  appearance.  .  .  .  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  developed  a  kind  of  government 
which  we  may  describe  in  the  present  tense,  for 
its  methods  are  pretty  much  the  same  to-day 
that  they  were  two  centuries  ago.  In  a  New 
England  township  the  people  directly  govern 
themselves ;  the  government  is  the  people,  or,  to 


speak  with  entire  precision,  it  is  all  the  male  in- 
habitants of  one-and-twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  The  people  tax  themselves.  Once 
each  yeai',  usually  in  March  but  sometimes  as 
early  as  February  or  as  late  as  April,  a  '  town- 
meeting'  is  held,  at  which  all  the  grown  men  of 
the  township  are  expected  to  be  present  and  to 
vote,  while  any  one  may  introduce  motions  or 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  .  .  .  The  town-meet- 
ing is  held  in  the  town-house,  but  at  first  it  used 
to  be  held  in  the  church,  which  was  thus  a 
'  meeting-house  '  for  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
purpases.  At  the  town-meeting  measures  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  town  affairs  are  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  or  rejected;  appropriations 
are  made  for  the  public  expenses  of  the  town,  or 
in  other  words  the  amount  of  the  town  taxes  for 
the  year  is  determined;  and  town  officers  are 
elected  for  the  year.  .  .  .  The  principal  execu- 
tive magistrates  of  the  town  are  the  selectmen. 
They  are  three,  five,  seven,  or  nine  in  number. 
...  It  [the  town]  was  simpl}'  the  English  parisli 
government  brought  into  a  new  coimtry  and 
adapted  to  the  now  situation,  Part  of  this  new 
situation  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  lords  of 
the  manor  were  left  behind.  There  was  no 
longer  any  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the 
township  as  a  manor  and  the  township  as  a 
parish;  and  so,  as  the  three  names  had  all  lived 
on  together,  side  by  side,  in  England,  it  was  now 
the  oldest  and  most  generally  descriptive  name, 
'  township,'  that  survived,  and  has  come  into  use 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  New  York  had  from  the  very  beginning 
the  rudiments  of  an  excellent  system  of  local 
self-government.  The  Dutch  villages  had  their 
assemblies,  which  under  the  English  rule  were 
developed  into  town-meetings,  though  with  less 
ample  powers  than  those  of  New  England.  .  .  . 
The  New  York  system  is  of  especial  interest,  be- 
cause it  has  powerfully  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  local  institutions  throughout  the  North- 
west."— J.  Fiske,  Citil  Government  in  the  U.  S., 
ch.  2  and  4.  —  "The  name  town  first  occurs  in 
the  record  of  the  second  colonial  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants  [Massachusetts  Bay,  Sept.  7, 
1630],  in  connection  with  the  naming  of  Boston, 
Charlestown  and  Watertown.  ...  A  rude  pattern 
of  a  frame  of  town  government  was  shaped  by 
Dorchester,  when,  in  place  of  the  earlier  practice 
of  transacting  business  at  meetings  of  the  whole 
body  of  its  freemen  (the  grants  of  land  being 
certified  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  clergy- 
men and  deacons),  it  designated  certain  inhabi- 
tants, twelve  in  number,  to  meet  weekly,  and 
consult  and  determine  upon  public  affairs, — 
without  any  authority,  however,  beyond  other 
inhabitants  wlio  should  choose  to  come  and  take 
part  in  their  consultations  and  votes.  About  the 
same  time,  at  Watertown,  it  was  '  agreed  by  the 
consent  of  the  freemen,  that  there  should  be 
three  persons  chosen  for  the  ordering  of  the  civil 
affairs.'  In  the  fourth  year  from  the  settlement 
of  Boston,  at  which  time  the  earliest  extant  rec- 
ords were  made,  three  persons  were  chosen  '  to 
make  up  the  ten  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
town.'  The  system  of  delegated  town  action  was 
there  perhaps  the  same  which  was  defined  in  an 
'  Order  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown, 
at  a  full  meeting  [Feb.  10,  1635],  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town  by  Selectmen,' — the  name 
presently  extended  throughout  New  England  to 
the  municipal  governors.   .  .   .  The  towns  have 
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been,  ou  the  one  liaud,  separate  goverumeuts, 
ami.  on  the  other,  the  separate  constituents  of  a 
common  government.  In  Massachusetts,  for  two 
centuries  and  a  quarter,  the  Deputies  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  —  or  Representatives,  as  they  Iiave 
been  named  under  the  State  Constitution  —  con- 
tinued to  represent  tlie  municipal  corporations. 
In  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  that  basis  of  representation  still 
subsists." — .1.  G.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  Eng.,  v. 
l,c/;.9.  —  "Boston  .  .  .  is  the  largest  community 
that  ever  maintained  the  town  organization, 
probably  the  most  generally  able  and  intelligent. 
No  other  town  ever  played  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  connection  witli  important  events.  It  led 
Massachusetts,  New  England,  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, in  the  struggle  for  independence.  Proba- 
bly in  the  whole  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  there  has  been  no  other  so  interesting  mani- 
festation of  the  activity  of  the  Folk-mote.  Of 
this  town  of  towns,  Samuel  Adams  was  the  son 
of  sons.  .  .  .  One  may  almost  call  him  the  crea- 
ture of  the  town-meeting." — J.  K.  Hosmer, 
Sdiauel  Adams,  the  Man  of  the  Tutoti-Meeting 
(Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  series  3,  no.  4). 

Also  in:  E.  Channing,  Toicn  and  County  Gov't 
in  the  Eng.  Colonies  (.Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies, 
series 'i.  no.  10). —See,  also.  New  England:  A.  D. 
1640-16-14;  and  Sei.ect.men. 

TOWTON,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1461).— On 
Palm  Sunday,  March  29,  1461,  two  armies  of 
Englishmen  met  on  a  "  goodly  plain,"  ten  miles 
from  the  city  of  York,  between  the  villages  of 
Towton  and  Sa.xton,  to  fight  out  the  contention 
of  the  parties  of  the  "  two  roses," — of  Lancaster 
and  York.  The  battle  they  fought  is  called  the 
bloodiest  that  ever  dyed  Englisli  soil.  It  raged 
through  an  afternoon  and  a  night  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  slain  of  the  two  sides  has 
been  variously  reckoned  by  different  historians 
at  20,000  to  38,000.  No  quarter  was  given  by 
the  victorious  partisans  of  Edward  IV.  and  the 
Lancastrians  were  utterly  crushed.  Henry  VI. 
fled  to  Scotland  and  Queen  Margaret  repaired  to 
France. —  See  England:  A.  D.  1455-1471. —  C. 
Ransome.  Battle  of  Towton  {English  Historical 
Eer..Juli/.  1889). 

TOXANDRIA.  — After  Julian's  successful 
campaigns  against  the  Franks,  A.  D.  358,  the 
latter  were  permitted  to  remain,  as  subjects  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  in  "an  extensive  district  of 
Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Toxandria,  and  may  deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  original  seat  of  their  Gallic  mon- 
archy. .  .  .  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  '  Toxandri '  of  Pliny,  and  very  frequently 
occurs  in  the  histories  of  the  middle  age.  Tox- 
andria was  a  country  of  woods  and  morasses, 
which  extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tongres  to  the  conflux  of  the  Vahal  and  the 
Rhine." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Hit- 
man Empire,  ch.  19,  with  foot-note. — See,  also, 
Gaul:  A.  D.  3.55-361. 

TOXARCHI,  The.— The  commanders  of  the 
Athenian  arcliers  and  of  the  city-watch  (known 
as  Scythians)  were  so  called. —  A.  Boeckh,  Public 
Econ/jmy  of  Athens,  bk.  2,  ch.  11. 

TRACHIS.— TRACHINIA.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  480  (Thermopvl.e). 

TRACTARIAN  MOVEMENT.— 
TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES.— TRACT 
NINETY.  See  OxFoKD  or  Tract-\ki.\n  Move- 
ment. 


TRADES  UNIONS.  See  Social  Move- 
ments. 

TRAFALGAR,  Naval  Battle  of.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1805  (.^Iaucii — December). 

TRAJAN,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  98-117. 

TRAJAN'S  WALL.—  The  Emperor  Trajan 
"began  a  fortified  line,  afterwards  completed, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  This  great  work 
was  carried  from  Ratisbon'to  Mayence.  It  was 
known  as  Trajan's  Wall.  It  may  still  be  traced 
to  some  extent  by  the  marks  of  a  mound  and  a 
ditch." — Church  and  Brodribb,  Notes  to  The 
Qermany  if  Tacitus,  ch.  29. 

TRA'MELI,  The.     See  Ltcians. 

TRANSALPINE.— Beyond  the  Alps,  look- 
ing from  the  Roman  standpoint. 

TRANSLEITHANIA.  See  Austria  :  A.  D. 
1866-1867. 

TRANSOXANIA.     Sec  Bokhar.\. 

TRANSPADANE  GAUL.— Cisalpine  Gaul 
north  of  the  Padus,  or  Po.     See  Padus. 

TRANSRHENANE.— Beyond  the  Rhine,— 
looking  from  the  Roman  standpoint:  that  is,  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  side  of  the  Rliine. 

TRANSVAAL  REPUBLIC,  The.  See 
South  Africa:  A.  D.  1806-1881. 

TRANSYLVANIA:     Early    history.      See 

D.\CIA. 

The  Huns  in  possession.  See  IIuNS:  A.  D. 
433-453. 

12th  Century. —  Conquest  by  Hungary.  — 
Settlement  of  Germans.  See  Hungart  :  A.  D. 
1114-1301. 

A.  D.  1526-1567. — John  Zapolya,  the  waivod, 
elected  King  of  Hungary. — His  contest  with 
Ferdinand  of  Austria. —  His  appeal  to  the 
Turks. — The  Sultan  assumes  suzerainty  of 
the  country.  See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1526- 
1567. 

A.  D.  1567-1660.  —  Struggles  between  the 
Austrian  and  the  Turk.  See  Hungary  :  A.  D. 
1567-1604:  and  1606-1660. 

A.  D.  1575. —  Stephen  Batory,  the  Duke, 
elected  King  of  Poland.  See  Pol,\nd:  A.  D. 
1.574-1.590. 

A.  D.  1599-1601.  —  Wallachian  conquest. 
See  Balkan  and  D.\nubl\n  States,  14-18th 
centuries  (Rou.m.\nia,  etc.). 

A.  D.  1606.— Yoke  of  the  Ottomans  partly 
broken.     See  Hungary:   A.  D.  159.5-1606. 

A.  D.  1660-1664. — Recovery  of  independence 
from  the  Turks.  See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1660- 
1664. 

A.  D.  1699. — Ceded  to  the  House  of  Austria 
by  the  Turks,  in  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz. 
See  Hungary:   A.  D.  1683-1699. 


TRANSYLVANIA,  The  Kentucky  colony 

of.     See  Kentucky:   A.  D.  1765-1778. 

TRAPPISTS.— The  monks  of  La  Trappe 
are  often  referred  to  as  Trappists.  "This  cele- 
brated abbey  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  be- 
longing to  the  Order  of  Cisteaux  [the  Cister- 
cians]. It  was  established  [A.  D.  1140]  by 
Rotrou,  the  second  count  of  Perche,  and  under- 
taken to  accomplish  a  vow  made  whilst  in  peril 
of  shipwreck."  In  the  17th  century  the  monks 
had  become  scandalously  degenerate  and  disso- 
lute. Their  institution  was  reformed  by  M.  de 
Ranee,  who  assumed  the  direction  as  abbot  in 
1662,  and  who  introduced  the  severe  discipline 
for  which  the  monasterv  was  afterwards  famous. 
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Anioni;  its  rules  was  one  of  absolute  silence. — 
V.  Lancelot,  A  Tom-  to  Aid  and  Jjt  Grande 
Chiirtrcuae.  v.  1,  pp.  113-186. 

TRASIMENE,  Lake,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  217). 
See  Punic  \V,\ks:  The  Secokd. 

TRASTEVERE. — Trastevere  was  a  suburb 
of  Home  "as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus;  it 
now  contains  the  oldest  houses  in  Rome,  which 
belong  to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries." — B.  G. 
Niebuhr,  Lect's  on  ancient  Ethnog.  and  Oeorj.,  v. 
2.  p.  103. 

TRAUSI,  The.     See  Tnn.ui.\xs. 

TRAVENDAHL,  Treaty  of  (1700).  See 
ScvNDix.vviAX  St-VTICs:    a.  I).  1697-1700. 

TRAVENSTADT,  Battle   of  (1706).      See 

SCANDINAVI-\N    STATES    (SwEDEK)  :    A.   D.   1701- 

1707. 

TREASON.     See  Majestas. 

TREATIES.— The  Treaties  of  which  account 
is  given  in  this  work  are  so  numerous  that  no 
convenience  would  be  served  by  collecting  ref- 
erences to  them  under  this  general  heading. 
They  are  severally  indexed  under  the  names  by 
which  thev  are  historically  known. 

TREATY  PORTS,  The.  See  China:  A.  D. 
1839-1843. 

TREBIA,  OR   TREBBIA,  Battle  of  the. 

See    Punic    Wars:     The    Second Battle. 

See  Fr.\nce:    A.  D.  1799  (April  —  September). 

TREBIZOND:  Origin  of  the  city.— "Treb- 
izond,  celebrated  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  as  an  ancient  colony  of  Greeks,  de- 
rived its  wealtli  and  splendour  from  the  muniti- 
cence  of  tlie  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  had  cnn- 
structed  an  artificial  port  on  a  coast  left  destitute 
by  nature  of  secure  harbours.  The  city  was 
large  and  jiopulous. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  luul 
Fall  iif  t/ii  Roman  Empire,  eh.  10. 

A.  b.  258.  —  Capture  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:   A.  D.  358-267. 

A.  D.  1204-1461. —  The  Greek  empire. — 
"The  empire  of  Trebizond  was  the  creation  of 
accident.  .  .  .  The  destruction  of  a  distant  cen- 
tral government,  wlieu  Constantinople  was  con- 
quered by  the  Frank  Crusaders,  left  [the]  jsrovin- 
cial  administration  without  the  pivot  on  which  it 
had  revolved.  The  conjuncture  was  seized  by  a 
young  man,  of  whom  nothing  was  known  but 
that  he  bore  a  great  name,  and  was  descended 
from  the  worst  tyrant  in  the  Byzantine  annals. 
This  youth  grasped  the  vacant  sovereignty,  and, 
merely  by  assuming  the  imperial  title,  and  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  local  administra- 
tion, founded  a  new  empire.  Power  changed  its 
name  and  its  dwelling,  but  the  history  of  the 
people  was  hardly  modified.  The  grandeur  of 
the  empire  of  Trebizond  exists  only  in  romance. 
Its  government  owed  its  permanence  to  its  being 
nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  a  long- 
establislied  order  of  civil  polity,  and  to  its  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  effect  any  social  revolution. " 
The  young  man  who  grasped  the  sovereignty  of 
this  Asiatic  fragment  of  the  shattered  Byzantine 
empire  was  Alexius,  a  grandson  of  Andronicus  L, 
the  last  emperor  at  Constantinople  of  the  family 
of  Comnenos.  This  Alexius  and  his  brother 
David,  who  had  been  raised  in  obscurity  at  Con- 
stantinople, escaped  from  the  city  before  it  was 
taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  fled  to  the  coast  of 
Colchis,  "where  their  paternal  aunt,  Thamar, 
possessed  wealth  and  influence.  Assisted  by  her 
power,  and  by  tlie  mcmorj'  of  their  tyrannical 


grandfather,  wlio  had  been  pojiular  in  the  east 
of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  enabled  to  collect  an 
army  of  Iberian  mercenaries.  At  the  head  of 
this  force  Alexios  entered  Trebizond  in  the 
niontli  of  April  1204,  about  the  time  Constanti- 
no])le  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders.  He 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army  on 
crossing  the  frontier.  To  mark  that  he  was  the 
legitimate  representative  of  the  imperial  family 
of  Komnenos,  and  to  prevent  his  being  con- 
founded with  the  numerous  descendants  of 
females,  or  with  the  family  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ius III.  (Angelos),  who  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves his  name,  he  assumed  the  designation  of 
Graud-Komnenos.  Wherever  he  appeared,  he 
was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
the  Roman  empire."  For  a  time  Alexius  of  Treb- 
izond, with  the  help  of  his  brother  David,  ex- 
tended his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor  with  rapidity 
and  ease,  and  he  was  brought  very  soon  into 
collisicm  with  the  other  Greek  emperor.  Theodore 
Lascaris,  who  had  established  himself  at  Nicaja. 
It  seemed  likely,  at  first,  that  Trebizond  would 
become  the  dominant  power;  but  the  movement 
of  events  which  favored  that  one  of  the  rival  em- 
[lires  was  [iresently  stayed,  and  then  reversed, 
even  though  Alexius  took  aid  from  the  Latin 
emperor  at  Constantinople.  Not  many  years 
later,  in  fact,  the  empire  of  Trebizond  evaded 
extinction  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  of 
leonium,  or  Roum,  only  by  paying  tribute  and 
acknowledging  vassalage  to  that  sovereign.  For 
sixty  years  the  so-called  empire  continued  in  a 
tributary  relationship  to  the  Seljuk  sultans  and 
to  tlie  grand  khan  of  the  Mongols  who  overthrew 
them  in  1344.  But,  if  not  a  very  substantial 
empire  during  that  period,  it  seems  to  have 
formed  an  exceedingly  prosperous  and  wealthy 
commercial  power,  controlling  not  only  a  consid- 
erable coast  territory  on  its  own  side  of  the 
Euxine,  but  also  Cherson,  Gothia,  and  all  the 
Byzantine  possessions  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesos; 
and  "so  close  was  the  alliance  of  interest  that 
these  districts  remained  dependent  cm  the  govern- 
ment of  Trebizond  until  the  period  of  its  fall." 
On  the  decline  of  the  Mongol  power,  the  empire 
of  Trebizond  regained  its  independence  in  1280, 
and  maintained  it  for  nearly  a  centur}',  when  it 
was  once  more  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
later  Mongol  conqueror,  Timur.  At  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  the  little  "  empire "  was  re- 
duced to  a  strip  of  coast,  barely  forty  miles  wide, 
extending  from  Batoun  to  Kerasunt,  and  the 
separated  city  of  Oinaion,  with  some  territory 
adjoining  it.  But,  within  this  small  compass. 
"  few  countries  in  Europe  enjoyed  as  much  inter- 
nal tranquility,  or  so  great  security  for  private 
property."  The  commerce  of  Trebizond  had 
continued  to  flourish,  notwithstanding  frecjuent 
quarrels  and  hostilities  with  the  Genoese,  who 
were  the  chief  managers  of  its  trade  with  the 
west.  But  the  decay  of  the  empire,  politicallj', 
commercially,  and  morally,  was  rapid  in  its  later 
years.  First  becoming  tributary  to  tlie  Ottoman 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  it  finally  sliared 
the  fate  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  The  cit.v  of 
Trebizond  was  surrendered  to  Jlohammed  II.  in 
1461.  Its  last  emperor,  David,  was  permitted 
to  live  for  a  time,  with  his  family,  in  the  Euro- 
pean dominions  of  the  Turk;  but  after  a  few 
years,  on  some  suspicion  of  a  plot,  he  was  put  to 
death  witli  his  seven  sons,  and  their  bodies  were 
cast  unburied  to  the  dogs.     The  wife  and  mother 
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of  the  dead  —  the  fallcu  empress  Helena  — 
guarded  them  aud  dug  a  grave  for  them  with 
her  own  hands.  The  Christian  population  of 
Trebizond  was  expelled  from  the  city  and  mostl)' 
enslaved.  Its  place  was  taken  by  a  Moslem  col- 
ony.—  G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Empire  of  Trebizond 
{History  of  Greece  and  of  tlie  Empire  of  Trebizond). 

TREBONIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Ro.me: 
B.  C.  57-53. 

TREK,  The  Great.  See  South  Africa: 
A.  I).  1S(I()-18S1. 

TREMECEN,  The  Kingdom  of.  See  Bak- 
15ARY  States  :  A.  D.  1516-1535. 

TREMONT,  The  Name.  See  Massachu- 
setts: A.  D.  1630. 

TRENT,  The  Council  of.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1.537-1563. 

TRENT  AFFAIR,  The.  See  United 
Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (November). 

TRENTON  :  A.  D.  1776.— The  surprise  of 
the  Hessians.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1776-1777  Washington's  retreat. 


TREVES:  Origin. —  Treves  was  originally 
the  chief  town  of  the  Treviri,  from  whom  it  de- 
rived its  name.  When  the  Romans  established  a 
colony  there  they  called  it  Augusta  Trevirorum. 
In  time,  the  Augusta  was  dropped  and  Treviro- 
rum became  Treves,  or  Trier.     Sec  Tkeviui. 

Under  the  Romans. — "The  town  of  the  Tre- 
veri,  named  Augusta  pnibabl_v  from  the  first 
emperor,  soon  gained  tlie  first  place  in  the  Belgic 
province;  if,  still,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Duro- 
cortorum  of  the  Rcmi  (Rlieims)  is  named  the 
most  populous  place  of  the  province  and  the 
seat  of  the  governors,  an  author  from  the  time  of 
Claudius  already  assigns  the  primacy  there  to 
the  chief  place  of  the  Treveri.  But  Treves  be- 
came the  capital  of  Gaul  —  we  may  even  say  of 
the  West  —  only  through  the  remodelling  of  the 
Impei'ial  administration  under  Diocletian.  After 
Gaul,  Britain  and  Spain  were  placed  under  one 
supreme  administration,  the  latter  had  its  seat 
in  Treves;  and  thenceforth  Treves  was  also, 
when  the  emperors  stayed  in  Gaul,  their  regular 
residence,  and,  as  a  Greek  of  the  fifth  century 
says,  the  greatest  city  beyond  the  Alps." — T. 
Mommsen,  Hint,  of  Rome,  hlc.  8,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  306. —  The  Ludi  Francici  at.  See 
Franks:  A.  D.  306. 

A.  D.  364-376. — Capital  of  Valentinian  and 
the  Western  Empire.    See  Rome  :  A.  I).  363-379. 

A.  D.  402. — Abandoned  by  the  Roman  prae- 
fecture.     See  Britain:  A.  I).  407. 

A.  D.  1125-1152.— Origin  of  the  Electorate. 
See  Germany;  A.  1).  113.5-1153. 

A.  D.  1675. — Taken  from  the  French  by  the 
Imperialists.  See  Xktiih:ri.-\nds  (Holland): 
A.  1).  167-H678. 

A.  D.  1689. — Threatened  destruction  by  the 
French.     See  Fr.^nce:  A.  D.  16S9-16!)(). 

A.  D.  1697. — Restored  to  the  Empire.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1697. 

A.  D.  1704. — Taken  by  Marlborough.  See 
Germ.\ny:  A.  D.  1704. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — Extinction  of  the  Elector- 
ate.    See  Germany:  A.  I).  1801-1803. 

TREVILLIAN'S  STATION,  Battle  of. 
See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (May— 
.June:  Virginia)  Campaigning  in  the  Shen- 

.ANDOAII. 


TREVIRI,  The.— The  Treviri  were  one  of 

the  peoples  of  Gaul,  in  Caesar's  time,  "whose 
territory  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mosella  (Mosel).  Trier  [an- 
cient Treves]  on  the  Mosel  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Treviri." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Rumitn, 
RepiihUr.  e.  4,  rh.  S. 

TREVISAN  MARCHES,  Tyranny  of  Ec- 
celino  di  Romano  in  the.  See  Veron.\:  A.  D. 
1236-1359. 

TRIAD  SOCIETY,  OR  WATER-LILY 
SECT,  The. —  The  most  extensive  of  the  many 
secret  societies  among  the  Chinese  is  "the  Tien- 
ti  hwui,  or  San-hoh  hwui,  i.  e.  the  Triad  Society. 
It  was  formerly  known  by  the  title  of  the  Pih-lien 
kiau,  or  Water-lily  Sect,  but  having  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  government,  it  sought  by  this 
alteration  of  name,  and  some  other  slight  changes, 
to  evade  the  operation  of  the  laws.  In  fact,  it 
still  subsists  in  some  of  tho  remoter  provinces 
under  its  old  name  and  organization.  The 
known  and  indeed  almost  openly  avowed  object 
of  this  society  has  been,  for  many  j-ears,  the 
overturn  of  the  Mant-chou  dynasty." — The 
Chinese  Rebellion  (North  Am.  Rev.,  July,  1854). 

Also  in:  Abbe  Hue,  Christianity  in  China, 
d-c.  V.  3,  pp.  274-377.— H.  A.  Giles,  Histonc 
China,  pp.  395-399. 

TRIAL  BY  COMBAT.  See  Wager  op 
Battle. 

TRIANON   TARIFF,  The.     See   France: 

A.  I).  1806-1810. 

TRIARII.    See  Legion,  Roman. 

TRIBE.— TRIBUS.  See  Rome,  The  Be- 
ginning. 

TRIBES,  Greek.     See  Phyljs. 

TRIBOCES,  The.  —  A  people  who,  in 
Caesar's  time,  were  established  on  both  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  occupying  the  central  part  of  the 
modern  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  and  the  opposite 
region  of  Gaul.  —  Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Ccesar, 
bk.  3,  ch.  3,  foot-note. —  See,  also,  Vangiones. 

TRIBON,  The.— A  garment  of  thick  cloth 
and  sm;ill  size  worn  by  Spartan  youths,  and 
SDinetiines  by  old  men.  —  C.  C.  Felton,  Greece, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  course  3,  lect.  7. 

TRIBUNAL,  The  Revolutionary.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1793  (Feuruary — April). 

TRIBUNES,  Consular,  or  Military.  See 
Consular  Tribunes. 

TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PLEBS.  See 
Ro.me:  B.  C.  494-493. 

TRIBUNITIA,  Potestas.  See  Potestas 
Tribunitia. 

TRIBUTUM,  The.— The  tributum,  a  war- 
tax,  collected  from  the  Roman  people  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Republic,  was  "looked 
upon  as  a  loan,  and  was  returned  on  the  termi- 
nation of  a  successful  war  out  of  the  captured 
booty.  .  .  .  The  principle  that  Rome  was  justi- 
fied in  living  at  the  expense  of  her  subjects  was 
formally  acknowledged  when,   in  the   year  167 

B.  C,  the  tributum — tlie  only  direct  tax  which 
the  Roman  citizens  paid — was  abolished,  be- 
cause the  government  could  dispense  with  it 
after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  The  entire 
burden  and  expense  of  the  administration  were 
now  put  off  upon  the  subjects." — W.  Ihne,  Hist. 
of  Rome.  bk.  6.  (■/;.  7  (/•   4). 

■  TRICAMARON,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  533).  See 
Yanoals:  a.  D.  533-534. 

TRICASSES.— The  earlier  name  of  the  city 
of  Troyes,  France. 
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TRICHINOPOLY. 


TRIPOLI. 


TRICHINOPOLY  :  Siege  and  relief  (1751)- 
Sec  Lndia:   A.   1).  1743-1752. 

TRICOTEUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.     See    Fr.\nce;    A.-    D.    1793 

(OtTOltKli). 

TRIDENTINE  COUNCIL.— The  Council 
of  Trent  (see  P.\p.\cy:  A.  D.  1537-1563);  so 
called  from  Tridentum,  the  ancient  Latin  name 
of  tlic  town. 

TRIERARCHY.    See  Liturgies. 

TRINACRIA. — The  ancient  Greek  name  of 
the  island  of  Sicilv. 

TRINCOMALEE,  Battle  of  (1767).  See 
India:  A.  D.  17G7-1769. 

TRINIDAD:    A.   D.    1498.— Discovery  by 

Columbus.     SeeAMEiucA:  A.  D.  1498-1505. 

A.  D.  1801. —  Acquisition  by  England.  See 
Fkance:  A.  D.  1801-1802. 

TRINITY  HOUSE.— "Perhaps  there  is 
throughout  Britain  no  more  interesting  example 
of  the  iunate  ])o\ver  and  varied  developments  of 
the  old  gild  principle,  certainly  no  more  illustri- 
ous survival  of  it  to  modern  times,  than  the 
Trinity  House.  It  stands  out  now  as  an  institu- 
tion of  high  national  importance,  whose  history 
is  entwined  with  the  early  progress  of  the  Brit- 
ish navj'  and  the  welfare  and  increase  of  our  sea 
craft  and  seamanship;  in  an  age  when  the  ten- 
dency is  to  assume  state  control  over  all  matters 
of  national  interest  the  Trinity  House,  a  volun- 
tary corporation,  still  fulfils  the  public  functions 
to  which  its  faithful  labours,  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  have  established  its  right  and 
title.  Although  its  earliest  records  appear  to  be 
lost  or  burned,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Henry  VIII's  charter  of  1514  was  granted  to  a 
brotherhood  already  existing.  ...  In  the  char- 
ter itself  we  read  that  the  shipmen  or  mariners 
of  England  '  may  anew  erect '  a  gild,  and  lauds 
and  tenements  in  Deptford  Strond,  already  in 
possession,  are  referred  to.  Similar  bodies  were 
formed  in  other  places;  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a  shipraen's  gild  at  L3'nn  and 
another  at  Hull;  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
shipmen  were  one  of  the  crafts  of  York.  Mr. 
Barrett  mentions  that  they  also  had  houses  at 
Newcastle  and  Dover.  The  Hull  gild  (which 
also  happens  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Trinity)  IJourished  for  seventy-four  years  before 
receiving  its  first  royal  grant.  The  objects  to 
which  it  was  devoted  were  akin  to  those  of  the 
Deptford  House,  and  Henry  VIII  incorporated 
it  in  1547,  just  about  the  time  when  most  gilds, 
not  of  crafts,  were  destroyed.  .  .  .  The  chari- 
table side  of  the  Trinity  House  functions  has 
always  been  considerable;  in  1815  they  pos- 
sessed no  less  than  144  almshouses,  besides  giv- 
ing 7,013  pensions;  but  of  late  years  their  funds 
applicable  to  such  purposes  have  been  curtailed. 
...  It  is  significant  that  in  Edward  VI's  reign 
the  name  and  style  of  Gild  was  abandoned  by  the 
brethren  for  the  title  of  'the  Corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond.'  Gilds  now 
had  come  into  disrepute.  The  functions  of  the 
Trinity  House  have  long  been  recognised  of 
such  value  to  the  public  service  that  their  hon- 
ourable origin,  so  consonant  with  other  English 
institutions  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  ...  To 
cherish  the  'science  and  art  of  mariners,'  and 
to  provide  a  supply  of  pilots,  especiallv  for  the 
Thames  up  to  London,  were  their  prime  duties. 


The  Admiralty  and  Navy  boards  were  estab- 
lished as  administrative  bodies  in  1520,  and  the 
slu]i-liuilding  yard  at  Deptford,  with  the  store- 
houses there,  '  was  placed  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  gild.'  The  Sea  Marks  Act  of  1566, 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  position 
of  the  company  at  that  time,  endued  them  with 
the  power  of  preserving  old  and  setting  up  new 
sea  marks  or  beacons  round  the  coasts,  among 
which  trees  came  under  their  purview.  How 
far  their  jurisdiction  extended  is  not  stated;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  their 
progress  round  the  whole  shores  of  Britain  were 
gradual  or  not.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  its  work  in 
connexion  with  light-houses,  light-ships,  buoys, 
and  beacons,  that  the  Trinity  House  is  best 
known  to  the  general  public.  ...  It  was  only 
in  1836  that  parliament  '  empowered  the  corpo- 
ration to  purchase  of  the  crown,  or  from  private 
proprietors,  all  lights  then  in  existence,'  which 
are  therefore  at  present  under  their  efficient  cen- 
tral control.  .  .  .  The  principal  matters  in  their 
sphere  of  action — the  important  provision  of 
pilots,  the  encouragement  and  supply  of  seamen, 
ballastage  and  ballast,  lights  and  buoys,  the 
suppression  of  piracy  and  privateers,  tonnage 
measurement,  the  victualling  of  the  navy,  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  gradual  growth  and 
armament  of  the  navy,  the  curious  right  to  ap- 
point certain  consuls  abroad  —  all  these  receive 
illustration  at  first  hand  from  the  author's  care- 
ful researches  among  state  papers  and  the  muni- 
ments of  the  corporation." — Lucy  T.  Smith,  Re- 
view  of  "  77ie  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  "  ; 
hy  G.  H.  B.  Biirrett  (English  Historical  Itev., 
April,  1894). 

TRINOBANTES,  The.— The  Trinobantes 
were  the  first  of  the  tribes  of  Britain  to  submit 
to  Caesar.  They  inhabited  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  embraced  in  the  county  of  Essex  and 
part  of  Jliddlesex.  Their  chief  town,  or  strong- 
hold ("  opiiidum  ")  wasCamuIodunum,  where  the 
Ronums  afterwards  founded  a  colony  which  be- 
came the  modern  city  of  Colchester.  Cunobelin, 
the  Cyml)eline  of  Shakespeare,  was  a  king  of 
the  Trinobantes  who  acquired  extensive  power. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Cunobelin,  Caractacus,  be- 
came the  most  obstinate  enemy  of  the  Romans 
when  they  seriously  began  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. —  E.  L.  Cutts, 
Colchester,  eh.  2-3. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  cli. 
51. —  See,  also.  Britain:  Celtic  Tribes. 

TRIOBOLON.— Three  oboli,  —  the  daily 
compensation  paid  in  Athens  to  citizens  who 
served  as  judges  in  the  great  popular  courts; 
afterwards  paid,  likewise,  to  those  who  attended 
tlie  assemblies  of  the  people. —  A.  Boeckh,  Public 
Ec'/nomi/  of  Athens,  hk.  2,  ch.  15. 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE,  The.— There  have 
been  a  luimlier  of  Triple  Alliances  formed  in 
European  history;  see,  for  example,  Nether- 
],.\NDS {HoLi,.A.ND) :  A.  D.  1668,  and  Spain:  A.  D. 
1713-1725;  but  the  one  in  recent  times  to  which 
allusion  is  often  made  is  that  in  which  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  are  the  three  par- 
ties. It  was  formed  by  treaty  in  February, 
1882,  and  renewed  in  1887.  Its  purpose  is  mu- 
tual defense,  especially,  no  doubt,  against  the 
apprehended  combination  of  Russia  with  France. 


TRIPOLI,    North    Africa:     Origin    of    the 
name  of.     See  Liifxis  M.\gna. 
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TRIPOLI. 


TRO.TA. 


History.     See  Barbart  States. 

TRIPOLI,  Syria:  Capture  by  the  Cru- 
saders.— Destruction  of  the  Library. — Forma- 
tion of  the  Latin  county.  See  Crusades; 
A.  D.  1104-1111;  ;md  Jerusalem;  A.  D.  1099- 
1144. 

TRIPONTIUM.— A  town  iu  Roman  Britain, 
■wliere  one  of  the  great  roads  crossed  the  Avon, 
:near  modern  Lilburnc.  —  T.  Wright,  Celt,  Ho- 
dman and  SiLTon,  cJi.  ."). 

TRISAGION,  The.  See  Const.\ntixople ; 
A.  D.  511-513. 

TRI-SKELION.—GAMMADION.— FYL- 
FOT-CROSS.—SVASTIKA.—"  One  of  tlie 
most  remarlvable  instuuces  of  tlie  migration  of  a 
symbol  is  that  afforded  by  tlie  '  tri-slielion,'  or, 
as  we  more  familiarly  know  it,  '  the  three  legs 
of  Man.'     It  first  appears  on  the  coins  of  Lycia, 
circa  B.  C.  480;    and   then   on   those   of   Sicily, 
where    it    was  adopted   by   Agathocles,    B.    C. 
317-307,   but  not  as   a  symbol  of  the  morning, 
midday,  and  afternoon  sun,  but  of  the  land  of 
Trinacria,    i.    e.,    'Three    Capes,'    the    ancient 
name  of  Sicily ;  and  finally  on  the  coins  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  on  which  it  seems  to  refer  rather  to 
the   position  of  that  island   between   England, 
Scotland,    and    Ireland,    than   to   its   triangular 
shape.     The  tri-skelion  of  Lycia  is  made  up  of 
three  cocks'  heads.   .  .   .   Bui,  on   the   coins    of 
Sicily  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man  the  tri-skelion  con- 
sistsof  three  human  legs  of  an  identical  pattern, 
excepting   that  those   of    the   latter   island   are 
■  spurred.     This  form  of  tri-skelion  is  borne  on  the 
arras  of  several  old  English  families,  and  it  was 
in  all  probability  first  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try [England]  by  some  Crusader  returning  from 
the  East  by  way  of  Sicily.  .  .  .  Tlie  tri-skelion  is 
but  a  modification  of  the  '  gammadion  '  or  '  fyl- 
fot-cross,'  the  'svastika'   of  the  Hindus.     The 
latter    was    long    ago    suspected    by    Edward 
Thomas  to  be  a  sun-symbol;  but  this  was  not 
positively  proved  until  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  found 
a  coin  of  the  ancient  city  of  Mesembria  in  Thrace 
stamped  with  a  gamraadion  bearing  within  its 
open  centre  an  image  of  the  sun — Mesembria 
meaning  the  city  of  '  Mid-day,'  and  this  name 
being  fisured  on  some  of  its  coins  by  the  decisive 
legend  MESfH.   ■   ■  ■   The  gammadion  has  trav- 
elted  further  afield  than  any  other  symbol  of  an- 
tiquity.  .  .   .  Count   Goblet  d'Alviella  traces  it 
back  at  last  to  the  Troad  as  the  cradle  of  its  birth, 
some  time  anterior  to  the  13th  century  B.  C."— 
The  Atlieimum.  Aug.  13,  1893  (Reviewing  Comte 
Qohlet  d' Aleiella's  "La  Migration  des  Symboles)." 
TRITTYES.     ScePiiYi..K. 
TRIUMPH  AND  OVATION,  The  Roman. 
—  "The  highest  reward  of  the  commander  was 
the  triumphal  entrance.     At  first  it  was  awarded 
by  senate  and  people  to  real  merit  in  the  field, 
aiid  its  arrangement  was  simple  and  dignified ; 
but  soon  it  became  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
the   results   of   insatiable    Roman   rapacity   and 
love  of  conquest.     Only  the  dictators,  consuls, 
praetors,  and,  in  late  republican  times,  occasion- 
ally legates,  were  permitted   by  the   senate   to 
enter  Rome   iu  trumph,  the  permission  to  the 
legate  being  granted  only  in  case  he  had  com- 
manded   independently   ('suis    auspiciis '),    and 
conducted  the  army  to  Rome  from  a  victorious 
campaign  'in  sua  provincia.'     As  in  later  times 
it  was  "impoissible  to  conduct  the  whole  army 
from   distant  provinces  to  Rome,  the  last-men- 
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tioned  condition  was  dispensed  with,  the  claim 
of  the  commander  to  a  triumph  being  acknowl- 
edged iu  case  in  one  of  the  battles  gained  by  him 
5,000  enemies  had  been  killed.  The  senate 
granted  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  procession 
after  the  quiiestor  urbaniis  had  examined  and 
confirmed  the  commander's  claim.  Streets  and 
squares  through  which  the  procession  had  to 
pass  were  festively  adorned.  The  temples  were 
opened,  and  incense  burnt  on  the  altars.  Im- 
provised stands  were  erected  in  the  street,  filled 
with  festive  crowds  shouting  '  lo  triumphe! '  The 
commander,  in  the  meantime,  collected  his  troops 
near  the  temples  of  Bellona  and  Apollo,  outside 
the  gates  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  victor  was  met 
at  the  '  porta  triumphalis '  by  the  senate,  the 
city  magistrates,  and  numerous  citizens,  who 
took  the  lead  of  the  procession,  while  lictors 
opened  a  way  through  the  crowd.  After  the 
city  dignitaries  followed  tibicines.  after  them 
the  booty.  .  .  .  Fettered  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles  followed,  doomed  to  detention  in  the 
JIamertine  prison.  Next  came  sacrificial  oxen 
with  gilt  horns,  accompanied  by  priests;  and, 
finally,  preceded  by  singers,  musicians,  and  jest- 
ers, tlie  triumphal  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses. 
Clad  in  a  toga  picta  and  the  tunica  palmata, 
temporarily  taken  from  the  statue  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Jupiter,  the  triumphator  stood  in  his 
chariot  holding  the  eagle-crowned  ivory  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  while  a  servus  publicus  standing  be- 
hind him  held  the  corona  triumphalis  over  his 
head.  The  army  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  which  moved  from  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins through  the  circus  of  Flaminius  to  the  Porta 
Carmentalis,  and  thence,  by  way  of  the  Vela- 
brum  and  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Via  Sacra  and 
the  Forum,  to  the  Capitol.  Here  the  triumpha- 
tor deposited  his  golden  crown  in  the  lap  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  sacrificed  the  usual 
suovetaurilia.  .  .  .  The  ovatio  was  granted  for 
less  important  conquests,  or  to  a  general  for  vic- 
tories not  won  'suis  auspiciis.'  The  victor, 
adorned  with  the  toga  pra;texta  and  the  myrtle 
crown,  originally  used  to  walk;  in  later  times 
he  rode  on  horseback.  "—E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomana,  sect.  109. — See, 
also.  Via  Sacra. 
TRIUMVIRATE,  The  First.     See  Rome; 

B.  C.  63-58 The  Second.     See  Rome;  B.  C. 

44-43.  ,     , 

TROIS  EVECHES,  Les,  and  their  acquisi- 
tion by  France.  See  France;  A.  D.  1547-15.59, 
and  1679-1681;  and  Germany;  A.  D.  1648. 

TROISVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
.V.  D.  1794  (>Iarch— July). 

TROJA.—  TROY.—  TROAD.—  ILIUM.  — 
■•  111  the  whole  long  extent  of  this  Western  coast 
[of  Asia  Minor]  no  region  occupies  a  fairer  situ- 
ation than  the  northern  projection,  the  peninsula 
jutting  out  between  Archipelago,  Hellespont, 
and  Propontis,  of  which  the  mountain-range  of 
Ida,  abounding  in  springs,  forms  the  centre.  Its 
woody  heights  were  the  seat  of  the  Phrygian 
Mother  of  the  Gods ;  in  its  depths  it  concealed 
treasures  of  ore,  which  the  daemons  of  mining, 
the  Dactyli  of  Ida,  were  here  first  said  to  have 
been  taught  by  Cybele  to  win  and  employ.  A 
hardy  race  of  men  dwelt  on  the  mountains  so 
rich  in  iron,  divided  into  several  tribes,  the  Ce- 
brenes.  the  Gergithians,  and  above  all  the  beau-  , 
teous  Dardani,  among  whom  the  story  went,  how 
tlieir  ancestor,  Dardanus,  had,  under  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  Pelasgiau  Zeus,  founded  the  city  of 
Darchmia.  Some  of  these  Dardani  descended 
from  llie  highlands  into  the  tracts  by  the  coast, 
which  lias  no  harbours,  but  an  island  lying  in 
front  of  it  called  Tenedos.  Here  Phoenicians 
had  settled  and  established  purple  fisheries  in  the 
sea  of  Sigeum;  at  a  later  period  Hellenic  tribes 
arrived  from  C.'rete  and  introduced  the  worship 
of  Apollo.  In  the  secure  waters  between  Tene- 
dos and  the  mainland  took  place  that  contact 
which  drew  the  Idoean  peninsula  into  the  inter- 
course subsisting  between  the  coasts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. ...  In  the  midst  of  this  intercourse  on 
tlie  coast  arose,  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  Dardani, 
which  liad  deserted  the  hills,  the  branch  of  the 
Trojans.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  full  life  of 
the  nations  of  Asia  Jliiior,  on  the  soil  of  a  penin- 
sula (itself  related  to  either  side)  on  which  Phrj'- 
gians  and  Pelasgians,  Ass.yrians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Hellenic  mariners  met,  grows  up  the  empire  of 
tlie  Dardanides.  The  springs  of  the  Ida  range 
collect  into  rivers,  of  which  two  flow  to  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  one,  the  Scamander,  into  the  iEgean. 
The  latter  first  flows  through  his  bed  high  in  the 
mountains,  through  which  he  then  breaks  in  a 
narrow  rocky  gorge,  and  quitting  the  latter  enters 
the  flat  plain  of  his  water-shed,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  gentle  declivities,  and  open  on  the 
AVest  to  the  sea.  ...  In  the  innermost  corner 
of  this  plain  projects  a  rocky  height  with  pre- 
cipitous sides,  as  if  it  would  bar  the  passage  of 
the  river  breaking  forth  from  the  ravine.  Skirted 
in  a  wide  curve  by  Scamander  on  the  East,  it 
sinks  to  the  West  in  gentle  declivities,  where 
numerous  veins  of  water  spring  from  the  earth  ; 
these  unite  into  two  rivulets,  distinguished  by 
the  abundance  and  temperature  of  their  water, 
which  remain  the  same  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  pair  of  rivulets  is  the  immutable 
mark  of  nature,  by  which  the  height  towering 
above  is  recognized  as  the  citadel  of  Ilium. 
They  are  the  same  rivulets  to  wliieh  of  old  the 
Trojan  women  descended  from  the  Scsean  gate 
to  fetch  water  or  to  wash  linen,  and  to  this  day 
the  same  ancient  walls  close  around  the  flowing 
water  and  render  it  more  easily  available.  The 
source  of  these  rivulets  was  the  seat  of  power. 
On  the  gentler  declivity  lay  Troja;  over  which 
towered  the  steep  citadel  of  Pergamus,  the  view 
from  whose  turrets  commanded  the  entire  plain, 
.  .  .  and  beyond  the  plain  the  broad  sea  itself. 
.  .  .  No  royal  seat  of  the  ancient  world  could 
boast  a  grander  site  than  this  Trojan  citadel." — 
E.  Curtius,  Hut.  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. — The  site 
contemplated  by  Dr.  Curtius  in  the  description 
quoted  above  is  some  five  miles  higher  up  the 
valley  of  the  Scamander  than  Hissarlik,  where 
Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations  are  believed  by 
many  scholars  to  have  now  established  the  loca- 
tion of  ancient  Troy. — II.  Schliemann,  Ilius :  the 
City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans. — "Dr.  Schlie- 
mann described  in  his  'Troja'  and  'Ilios'  seven 
successive  layers  of  city  ruins  found  in  his  ex- 
cavations at  Hissarlik.  This  number  was  in 
creased  in  1890  to  nine  by  the  discovery  of  t-\\o 
layers  intervening  between  the  highest  (or  Ro- 
man) layer,  formerly  called  the  seventh,  and  the 
sixth,  or  so-called  Lydian  layer.  These  two 
layers  were,  from  the  character  of  the  finds,  attrib- 
uted to  the  early  and  the  later  Greek  period. 
Dr.  Schliemann  was  batfled  by  the  fact  that  he 
could  discover  no  acropolis  for  the  sixth,  seventh, 
or  eighth  layers.     Dr.    DOrpfeld,   who   in  May 


[1893]  resumed  the  excavations  at  the  expense  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  widow,  makes  in  the  Slittheil- 
ungen  of  the  German  Archaeological  Society 
(xviii,  2),  which  appeared  November  7,  a  signifi- 
cant report  clearly  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
Romans,  in  building  the  great  temple  of  Ilian 
Athene,  cut  down  the  highest  part  of  the  acrop- 
olis, and  thus  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  acrop- 
olis belonging  to  those  layers.  The  excavations 
of  1890  had  brought  to  light  two  magnificent 
buildings  in  the  sixth  layer,  besides  '  Lydian  ' 
jars,  much  pottery,  and  one  entire  vase  of  the 
Mykensean  or  Homeric  period.  The  evidence 
favored  the  identification  of  this  layer  with  the 
Homeric  Troy  or  the  period  of  Myken^  and 
Tiryns.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  only 
two  buildings  and  no  city  wall  had  been  discov- 
ered for  this  layer  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
Troy  of  Priam  must  be  referred  to  a  lower  level, 
namely,  the  second,  where  a  magnificent  wall  of 
prehistoric  style  had  been  discovered,  although 
its  architecture  and  the  character  of  the  finds 
suggested  a  more  primitive  culture  than  that 
painted  in  Homeric  song.  The  sixth  layer  has 
now  in  large  part  been  exposed  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
and  reveals  the  most  imposing  wall  of  pre-Roman 
times.  The  remains  of  seven  vast  buildings 
have  been  brought  to  light  which  have  in  part 
the  ground  plan  of  the  ancient  Greek  temples 
and  of  the  halls  of  Tiryns  and  Mykense,  though 
surpassing  those  in  proportions  and  in  the  care- 
fulness of  tlieir  architecture.  The  remains  of 
one  admirable  building  contained  a  hall  37  feet 
by  30.  .  .  .  Further,  Dr.  Dorpfeld  uncovered 
the  fortifications  of  this  city  in  many  places,  and 
found  them  some  sixteen  feet  in  thickness  with 
a  still  greater  height.  On  the  outside  the  wall 
has  a  uniform  slope.  A  strong-tower  fifty-eight 
feet  in  diameter  contains  an  inner  staircase.  In 
strength,  proportions,  and  careful  architecture 
this  tower  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
tower  of  Greek  antiquity.  The  neat  work  of 
the  corners  and  the  nice  dressing  of  the  stones 
might  refer  it  to  a  period  later  than  Homer,  to 
the  historical  Greek  period,  did  we  not  know 
that  in  historical  times  Troy  was  too  insignificant 
to  need  the  erection  of  such  walls.  Moreover, 
the  tower,  built  over  in  Greek  times,  and  partly 
damaged  bj-  the  addition  of  an  outer  stair,  was 
finally  in  Roman  times  buried  under  massive 
foundations.  The  corresponilences  in  stone-work 
of  the  wall  and  the  houses  place  the  tower  and 
the  buildings  evidentl}'  in  the  same  layer.  In 
the  houses  were  found  both  local  pottery  and 
also  pottery  of  the  Mvkena?an  style." — The 
Nation,  Xop.  30,  1893.— '"'The  latest  news  from 
the  explorations  at  Hissarlik  (Levant  Herald 
July  7)  comes  to  us  from  the  owner  of  the  site, 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  United  States  consul,  Dar- 
danelles. It  was  readily  seen  that  the  second, 
or  burned  city  which  Dr.  Schliemann  enthusias- 
tically assumed  to  be  the  city  of  Priam,  instead 
of  solving  the  question  of  the  'Iliad,'  offered 
new  problems  to  the  archaeologist.  The  precious 
objects  and  the  works  of  art  there  found  were 
evidently  ruder  and  more  ancient  by  some  cen- 
turies than  those  of  Mycente.  and  therefore  de- 
cidedly earlier  than  Homeric  Troy.  In  the  sixth 
city,  however,  pottery  of  a  Mycenaean  type  was 
discovered,  and  this  led  Dr.  Dijrpfield,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Schliemann,  and  later  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, to  extend  excavations  on  this  level, 
with  results  that  are  now  proving  fruitful,  ami 
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that  may  possibly  be  conclusive.  CuriousU' 
enough,  Dr.  Schlieraann's  excavations  obscured 
rather  than  aided  this  particular  iuvestigation. 
The  area  of  the  sixth  cit}-  was  twice  as  great  as 
the  space  covered  by  the  successive  acropolises 
of  the  other  five;  and,  in  consequence,  their 
debris  was  dumped  on  the  very  spot  which  Dr. 
Dorptield  has  just  been  clearing.  The  massive 
walls  he  has  uncovered,  from  five  to  si.x  metres 
broad,  the  lofty  towers,  and  the  street  which  has 
been  traced,  may  provisionally  be  assumed  to 
belong  to  the  Homeric  Troy. " — The  Nation,  Au- 
gust 9,  1894. 

Also  in:  C.  SicVivichSirAl,  Schlionann's  Excnni- 
tioiis.  — See,  also,  Asi.\  Minor:  The  Greek 
Colonies  ;  and  Homer. 

TROPAION.— The  trophy  erected  by  a  vic- 
torious army,  among  the  Greeks,  on  the  spot 
from  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven.  The 
trophy  was  constructed  in  some  manner  out  of 
the  booty  taken. — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life 
of  the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  sect.  54. 

TROPPAU,  Congress  of.  See  Verona, 
Congress  of.  ,^ 

TROUBADOURS.— TROU  VERES. 
—JOGLARS.— JONGLEURS.— "  The  poets 
of  the  South  of  France  during  the  Middle  Age 
called  themselves  'Trobadors,'  that  is  to  say, 
'  in  venters  '  or  '  finders ' ;  and  they  adapted  the 
'langue  d"oc,'  also  called  the  Romaush  of  the 
South,  or  the  Provencal,  to  the  expression  of 
poetical  sentiments.  It  is  probable  that  poets  of 
this  description  existed  as  early  as  the  formation 
of  the  idiom  in  which  they  wrote.  At  any  rate, 
we  know  that  toward  the  year  1000  thej'  already 
enjoyed  considerable  distinction,  although  there 
is  scarcely  anything  now  left  us  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  existence.  ...  In  regard  to  the 
time  within  which  the  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours was  in  vogue,  M.  Pauriel  assumes  only 
two  periods.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  more  con- 
veniently divided  into  three,  as  follows:  The 
first  commences  with  its  origin,  as  a  popular 
poetry,  and  extends  to  the  time  when  it  became 
an  art  and  a  profession,  the  poetry  of  the  nobles 
and  the  courts,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  1090  to 
1140.  The  second  is  the  period  of  its  culmina- 
tion, which  extends  from  the  year  1140  to  1250. 
The  third  is  the  period  of  its  decadence,  from 
1250  to  1290."— G.  J.  Adler,  I/itrod.  to  Fauriers 
"History  of  Provencal  Poetry." — "  Sufficient  has 
been  said  ...  to  show  the  superiority  of  lyr- 
ical over  epic  poetry  in  Provence.  This  inequal- 
ity of  the  two  branches  implied  a  commensurate 
difference  of  praise  and  social  esteem  awarded  to 
those  who  excelled  in  either  of  them,  and  it  is 
perhaps  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  two 
great  divisions  of  poets  in  the  '  langue  d'oc,'  re- 
spectively described  as  'joglars'and  'trobadors,' 
or,  in  the  French  and  generally  adopted  form  of 
the  word,  'troubadours,'  may  be  most  distinctly 
recognised.  ...  It  seems  sufficientlj'  established 
that  the  verb  '  trobar '  and  its  derivative  noun 
first  and  foremost  apply  to  lyrical  poetry.  To 
speak  therefore  of  the  Troubadour  as  the  singer 
of  songs,  of  cansos  and  sirventeses  and  albas  and 
retroensas  is  a  correct  and  tolerably  comprehen- 
sive definition." — F.  Hueffer,  The  Troubadours. 
eh.  6.^"  In  the  twelftli  century,  the  Romance- 
Wallon  [or  the  '  langue  d'oil '  of  northern  France] 
became  a  literary  language,  subsequent,  by  at 
least  a  hundred  years,  to  the  Romance-provenpal. 
.   .   .  The  reciters  of  tales,  and  the  poets,  giving 


the  name  of  Troubadour  a  French  termination, 
called  tlicmselves  Trouveres.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  difference  of  language,  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  Troubadour  and  the  TrouvSre, 
whose  merit  was  pretty  nearly  equal;  who  were 
equally  ignorant  or  well-informed;  who  both  of 
them  spent  their  lives  at  courts,  at  which  they 
composed  their  poems,  and  where  they  mingled 
with  knights  and  ladies;  and  who  were  both 
accompanied  by  their  jongleurs  and  minstrels, 
should  have  preserved  the  same  resemblance  in 
their  productions.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  dissimilar  than  their  poems.  All  that  re- 
mains of  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  is  of  a  13'r- 
ical  character,  while  that  of  the  Trouveres  is  decid- 
edly epic.  .  .  .  The  Trouveres  have  left  us  many 
romances  of  chivalr3%  and  fabliaux." — J.  C.  L.  S. 
de  Sismondi,  Liteniture  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
eh.  7  {e.  1). — -""SVe  know  nothing  of  the  rise  or 
origin  of  the  two  classes  of  Trouveurs  and  Jon- 
gleurs. The  former  (which  it  is  needless  to  say  is 
the  same  word  as  Troubadour,  and  Trobador, 
and  Trovatore)  is  the  term  for  the  composing 
class,  the  latter  for  the  performing  one.  But 
the  separation  was  not  sharp  or  absolute." — G. 
Saintsburv,  Short  Hist,  of  French  Literature,  bk. 
1,  <■//.  1. 

TROY.     See  Trcja. 

TROVES,  Treaty  of  (1420).     See  France: 

A.  D.    1417-14'23 Treaty    of    (1564).      See 

France:  A.  D.  1563-1564. 

TRUCE,  The  Five  Years.     See  Fm;  Years 
Truce. 
TRUCE,  The  Sacred.    See  Oly.mpicG-A.me8. 
TRUCE,  The  Thirty  Years.     See  Greece: 

B.  C.  449-445. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD,  The.— "This  extraordi- 
nary institution  is  the  most  speaking  witness,  at 
once  to  the  ferocity  of  the  times  [Uth  century], 
and  also  to  the  deep  coimter  feeling  which  under- 
lay men's  minds.  Clergy  and  laity  alike  felt  that 
the  state  of  things  which  they  saw  daily  before 
their  eyes  was  a  standing  sin  against  God  and 
man,  repugnant  alike  to  natural  humanity  and 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  States 
were  everywhere  so  subdivided,  governments 
were  everywhere  so  weak,  that,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  every  man  who  had  the  needful  force 
at  his  command  simply  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  .  .  .  Every  man  claimed  the 
right  of  private  war  against  every  other  man 
who  was  not  bound  to  him  by  some  special  tie 
as  his  lord  or  his  vassal.  And  the  distinction  be- 
tween private  war  and  mere  robbery  and  murder 
was  not  alwa3's  very  sharply  drawn.  ...  A 
movement  on  behalf  of  peace  and  good  will  to- 
wards men  could  not  fail  in  those  days  to  assume 
an  ecclesiastical  form.  As  of  old  the  Amphik- 
tyonic  Council,  the  great  religious  synod  of 
Greece,  strove  to  put  some  bounds  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war  as  waged  between  Greek  and 
Greek,  so  now,  in  the  same  spirit,  a  series  of 
Christian  synods  strove,  by  means  of  ecclesiastical 
decrees  and  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  put  some 
bounds  to  the  horrors  of  war  as  waged  between 
Christian  and  Christian.  .  .  .  The  movement 
began  in  Aquitaine  [A.  D.  1034],  and  the  vague 
and  rhetorical  language  of  our  authority  would 
seem  to  imply  that  all  war,  at  any  rate  all  private 
war,  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical 
censures.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  that 
age,  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  public  and  private 
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■war.  .  .  .  But  the  (loctriuc,  hard  as  it  might  be 
to  carry  out  in  practice,  was  rapturously  re- 
ceived at  its  first  announcement.  As  tlie  first 
preaching  of  the  Crusade  was  met  with  one  uni- 
versal cry  of  'God  wills  it,'  so  the  Bishops,  Ab- 
bots, and  otiier  preachers  of  tlic  Truce  were  met 
witli  a  like  universal  cry  of  Peace,  Peace,  Peace. 
Men  bound  themselves  to  God  and  to  one  an- 
other to  abstain  from  all  wrong  and  violence, 
and  they  engaged  solemnly  to  renew  tlie  obliga- 
tion every  five  years.  From  Aquitaine  the 
movement  spread  through  Burgundy  Royal  and 
Ducal.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
found  that  tlie  establishment  of  perfect  peace  on 
eartli  was  liopeless.  After  seven  years  from  the 
first  preaching  of  peace,  we  find  the  require- 
ments of  its  apostles  greatly  relaxed.  It  was 
found  vain  to  forbid  all  war,  even  all  private  war. 
All  tliat  was  now  attempted  was  to  forbid 
violence  of  every  kind  from  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  till  the  morning  of  Monday.  It  was 
in  this  sliape  tliat  the  Truce  was  first  preached  in 
northern  and  eastern  Gaul.  Tlie  days  of  Christ's 
supper,  of  His  passion,  of  His  rest  in  tlie  grave 
and  His  resurrection,  were  all  to  be  kept  free 
from  strife  and  bloodslied."— E.  A.  Freeman, 
Norman  Oinqucst,  ch.  8,  sert.  3  (».  2). 

Also  in;  P.  Scliaff.  IIii<t.  of  the  Christian 
Chitrrh,  v.  4,  ch.  G,  xcct.  7H. 

TRUCELESS'WAR,  The.  See  Carthage: 
B.  C.  241-238. 

TRUELLAS,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (July  —  December)  Progress  op  the 
War. 

TRYON,  Governor,  The  flight  of.  See  New 
York:  A.  1).  1775  (April  —  September),  and 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (August). 

TSHEKHS,  The.  See  Bohemia:  Its  peo- 
ple &c. 

TSING,  OR  CH'ING,  Dynasty,  The.  See 
China:  A.  I).  1294-1882. 

TUARIKS,  The.     See  Libyans. 

TUATH. — "Among  the  people  of  Gaelic 
rare  [in  Ireland  and  Scotland]  the  original  social 
unit  appears  to  have  been  the  '  Tuath,' a  name 
originally  applied  to  the  tribe,  but  whicli  came 
to  signify  also  the  territory  occupied  by  tlie  tribe 
community.  .  .  .  Several  of  these  Tuatlis  were 
grouped  together  to  form  a  still  larger  tribe, 
termed  a  Mortuath  or  great  tribe,  over  whom 
one  of  tlie  kings  presided  as  Ri  Mortuath.  .  .  . 
Then  several  of  tliese  Mortuatli  formed  a  prov- 
ince, called  in  Irish  'Cuicidh,'or  a  fifth.  .  .  . 
Over  each  province  was  the  Ri  Cuicidh,  or  pro- 
vincial king,  and  then  .over  the  whole  was  the 
Ardri,  or  sovereign  of  all  Ireland.  The  succes- 
sion to  these  several  grades  of  Ri,  or  king,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Ri  Tuath,  and  was  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  Tanistry,  that  is,  hereditary 
in  tlie  family  but  elective  in  the  individual,  the 
senior  of  the  family  being  usually  preferred." — 
W.  F.  Skene,  Critic  Smt/iniil,  v.  3.  pp.  136-150. 

TUATHA-DE-DANAAN.— One  of  the  races 
named  in  Irish  legend  as  original  settlers  of  Ire- 
land, represented  to  have  come  from  Greece  and 
to  have  been  extraordinarily  proficient  in  the 
arts  of  magic.  They  were  conquered,  after  two 
centuries,  as  the  legend  runs,  by  the  Milesians, 
or  Scots.— T.  AVright,  IliKt.  of  Ireland,  bk.  1,  ch. 
2  (f.  1). — See  Ireland:  The  Primitive  Inhabi- 
tants. 

TUBANTES,  The.  See  Fr.a.nks:  Origin 
and  earliest  history. 


TUCUMAN,  The  province  of.  See  Argen- 
tine Republic:  A.  1).  1580-1777. 

TUDELA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (Septemher — December). 

TUDORS,  The.  See  England:  A.  I).  1485- 
1603. 

TUGENDBUND,  The.  See  Germ.^ny: 
A.  D.  1808  (April — December). 


TUILERIES,  The.— The  palace  of  theTuil- 
eries  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  tile- 
making  which  had  been  carried  on  formerly  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  built. 
"  The  history  of  it  liegins  in  the  year  1504,  when 
Catherine  de  Jledicis  conceived  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  palace  to  herself  near  the  Louvre,  yet  inde- 
pendent, in  which  she  might  be  near  enough  to 
her  son  Charles  IX.  to  have  influence  over  him. 
.  .  .  The  palace  was  never  very  long  or  very 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  tlie  mon- 
archy. It  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  Windsor  in 
that  respect.  Henry  IV.  liked  it,  Louis  XIV. 
preferred  Versailles,  Louis  XV.  lived  at  the 
Tuileries  in  his  minority.  The  chosen  associa- 
tion of  the  palace  witli  the  sovereigns  of  France 
is  very  recent.  Louis  XVI.  lived  in  it,  and  so 
did  Charles  X.  and  Louis-Philippe.  The  two 
Napoleons  were  fond  of  it.  .  .  .  The  last  inhabi- 
tant was  the  Empress  Eugenie,  as  Regent.  .  .  . 
Tlie  parliamentary  history  of  the  Tuileries  is  im- 
portant, as  it  lias  been  not  only  a  palace  but  a 
parliament  house.  .  .  .  The  destruction  of  the 
Tuileries  liy  the  Communards  [1871]  was  a 
lamentable  event  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
historian  and  the  archaeologist,  but  artistically 
the  loss  is  not  great." — P.  G.  Hanierton,  Paris 
in  Old  and  Present  Times,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  Hist,  of  Paris  (London :  1827),  e.  2, 
ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1792.— Mobbing  of  the  King.- The 
attack  of  August  10. — Massacre  of  the  Swiss. 
SeeFR.A.NCE:  A.  D.  1793  (June — August). 


TUKUARIKAS.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines: Shoshonean  Family. 

TULCHAN  bishops.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1572. 

TULLAHOMA  CAMPAIGN,  The.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (June — 
July':  Tennessee). 

TULLIANUM,  The.  See  Mamertine  Pri- 
son. 

TUMULT  OF  AMBOISE.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1559-1.501. 

TUMULUS.— A  mound;  usually  a  grave 
mound,  or  barrow. 

TUN.— TUNSCIPE.  See  Town;  Town- 
ship; and  Borough. 

TUNIC,  The  Roman. — "The  tunica  was  put 
on  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek  chiton.  Its  cut 
was  the  same  for  men  and  women,  and  its  simple 
original  type  was  never  essentially  modified  by 
the  additions  of  later  fashion.  It  was  light  anol 
comfortable,  and  was  worn  especially  at  home; 
out  of  doors  the  toga  was  arranged  over  it." — E. 
Gulil  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
tnans,  sect.  95. 

TUNIS,  Ancient.  See  Carthage,  The  do- 
minion OF ;  also,  Africa,  The  Roman  province. 

A.  D.  1270-1271. —  Crusade  of  Saint  Louis. 
See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1370-1271. 

Modern  history.     See  Barbary  States. 
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